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INFERNO. 


Oft  have  I  seen  at  some  cathednd  door 

A  labourer,  pausing  in  the  dust  and  heat. 
Lay  down  his  burden,  and  with  reverent  fodt 
Enter,  and  cross  himself,  and  on  the  floor 

Kneel  to  repeat  his  paternoster  o'er; 

Far  off  the  noises  of  the  world  retreat ; 
The  loud  vociferations  of  the  street 
Become  an  undistinguishable  roar. 

So,  as  I  enter  here  from  day  to  day, 

And  leave  my  burden  at  this  minst©'  gate. 
Kneeling  in  prayer,  and  not  ashamed  to  pray. 

The  tumult  of  the  time  disconsolate 
To  inarticulate  murmurs  dies  away. 
While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait 
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CANTO   I. 

Midway  upon  the  journey  of  our  life 
I  found  myself  within  a  forest  dark, 
For  the  straightforward  pathway  had  been  lost 

Ah  me  1  how  hard  a  tiling  it  is  to  say 

What  was  this  forest  savage,  rough,  and  stem, 
Which  in  the  very  thought  renews  the  fear. 

So  bitter  is  it,  death  is  little  more ; 

But  of  the  good  to  treat,  which  there  I  found, 
Speak  will  I  of  the  other  things  I  saw  there. 

I  cannot  well  repeat  how  there  I  entered, 
So  full  was  I  of  slumber  at  the  moment 
In  which  I  had  abandoned  the  true  way. 

But  after  I  had  reached  a  mountain's  foot, 

At  that  point  where  the  valley  terminated. 
Which  had  with  consternation  pierced  my  heart, 

Upward  I  looked,  and  I  beheld  its  shoulders, 
Vested  already  with  that  planet's  rays 
Which  leaderth  others  right  by  ever)-  road. 

Then  was  the  fear  a  little  quieted 

That  in  my  heart's  lake  had  endured  throughout 
The  night,  which  I  had  passed  so  piteously. 

And  even  as  he,  who,  Avith  distressful  breath. 
Forth  issued  from  the  sea  upon  the  shore, 
Turns  to  the  water  perilous  and  gazes ; 

So  did  my  soul,  that  still  was  fleeing  onward. 
Turn  itself  back  to  re-behold  the  pass 
Which  never  yet  a  living  person  left. 

After  my  weary  body  I  had  rested. 

The  way  resumed  I  on  the  desert  slope, 
So  that  the  firm  foot  ever  was  the  lower. 
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And  lo  !  almost  where  the  ascent  began, 

A  panther  light  and  swift  exceedingly, 

Which  with  a  spotted  skin  was  covered  o'er ! 
And  never  moved  she  from  before  my  face, 

Nay,  rather  did  impede  so  much  my  way,  39 

That  maHy  times  I  to  return  had  turned. 
The  time  was  the  beginning  of  the  morning, 

And  up  the  sun  was  mounting  Avith  those  stars 

That  with  him  were,  what  time  the  Love  Divine 
At  first  in  motion  set  those  beauteous  things ;  w 

So  were  to  me  occasion  of  good  hope, 

The  variegated  skin  of  that  wild  beast, 
The  hour  of  time,  and  the  delicious  season ; 

But  not  so  much,  that  did  not  give  me  fear 

A  lion's  aspect  which  appeared  to  me.  m 

He  seemed  as  if  against  me  he  were  coming 

With  head  uplifted,  and  with  ravenous  hunger, 

So  that  it  seemed  the  air  was  afraid  of  him  ; 
And  a  she-wolf,  that  with  all  hungerings 

Seemed  to  be  laden  in  her  meagreness,  to 

And  many  folk  has  caused  to  live  forlorn  ! 
She  brought  upon  me  so  much  heavinessj 

With  the  affright  that  from  her  aspect  came, 

That  I  the  hope  relinquished  of  the  height. 
And  as  he  is  who  willingly  acquires,  S9 

And  the  time  comes  that  causes  him  to  lose, 

Who  weeps  ih  all  his  thoughts  and  is  despondent, 
E'en  such  made  me  that  beast  withouten  peace, 

Which,  coming  on  against  me  by  degrees 

Thrust  me  back  thither  where  the  sun  is  silent.  ^ 

While  I  was  rushing  downward  to  the  lowland, 

Before  mine  eyes  did  one  present  himself. 

Who  seemed  from  long-continued  silence  hoarse. 
When  I  beheld  him  in  the  desert  vast, 

"  Have  pity  on  me,"  unto  him  I  cried,  63 

"  Whichever  thou  art,  or  shade  or  real  man  !  " 
He  answered  me  :  "  Not  man ;  man  once  I  was, 

And  both  my  parents  were  of  Lombardy, 

And  Mantuans  by  country  both  of  them. 
Sub  Julio  was  I  bom,  though  it  was  late,  f« 

And  lived  at  Rome  under  the  good  Augustus, 

During  the  time  of  false  and  lying  gods. 
k  poet  was  I,  and  1  sang  that  just 

Son  of  Anchises,  who  came  fortli  from  Troy, 

After  that  Ilion  the  superb  was  burned.  r% 
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But  thou,  why  goest  thou  back  to  such  annoyance  ? 
Why  climb'st  thou  not  the  Mount  Delectable, 
Which  is  tlie  source  and  cause  of  every  joy  ?" 

•*  Now,  art  thou  that  Virgilius  and  that  fountain 

Which  spreads  abroad  so  wide  a  river  of  speech  ?  "  80 

I  made  response  to  him  with  bashful  forehead 

•^  O,  of  the  other  poets  honour  and  light. 
Avail  me  the  long  study  and  great  love 
That  have  impelled  me  to  explore  thy  volume  ! 

Thou  art  my  master,  and  my  author  thou,  8| 

Thou  art  alone  the  one  from  whom  I  took 
The  beautiful  style  that  has  done  honour  to  me. 

Behold  the  beast,  for  which  I  have  turned  back ; 
Do  thou  protect  me  from  her,  famous  Sage, 
For  she  doth  make  my  veins  and  pulses  tremble."  90 

"  Thee  it  behoves  to  take  another  road," 

Responded  he,  when  he  beheld  me  weeping, 
"  If  from  this  savage  place  thou  wouldst  escape ; 

Because  this  beast,  at  which  thou  criest  out, 

Suffers  not  any  one  to  pass  her  way,  96 

But  so  doth  harass  him,  that  she  destroys  him  ; 

And  has  a  nature  so  malign  and  ruthless, 
That  never  doth  she  glut  her  greedy  will, 
And  after  food  is  hungrier  than  before. 

Many  the  animals  with  whom  she  weds,  >« 

And  more  they  shall  be  still,  until  the  Greyhound 
Comes,  who  shall  make  her  perish  in  her  pain. 

He  shall  not  feed  on  either  earth  or  pelf, 

But  upon  wisdom,  and  on  love  and  virtue  ; 

'Twixt  Feltro  and  Feltro  shall  his  nation  be  ;  «*«• 

Of  that  low  Italy  shall  he  be  the  saviour. 

On  whose  account  the  maid  Camilla  died, 
Euryalus,  Tumus,  Nisus,  of  their  wounds ; 

Through  every  city  shall  he  hunt  her  down. 

Until  he  shall  have  driven  her  back  to  Hell,  »« 

There  from  whence  envy  first  did  let  her  loose. 

Therefore  I  think  and  judge  it  for  thy  best 
Thou  follow  me,  and  I  will  be  thy  guide, 
And  lead  thee  hence  through  the  eternal  place, 

WTiere  thou  shalt  hear  the  desperate  lamentations,  us 

Shalt  see  the  ancient  spirits  disconsolate, 
Who  cry  out  each  one  for  the  second  death ; 

^nd  thou  shalt  see  those  who  contented  are 

Within  the  fire,  because  they  hope  to  come* 

Whene'er  it  may  be,  to  the  blessed  peop\e  .  ^ 


To  whom,  then,  if  thou  wishest  to  ascend, 

A  soul  shall  be  for  that  than  I  more  worthy  ; 
With  her  at  my  departure  I  will  leave  thee  ; 

Because  that  Emperor,  who  reigns  above, 
In  that  I  was  rebellious  to  his  law, 
Wills  that  through  me  none  come  into  his  city. 

He  governs  ever}^where,  and  there  he  reigns ; 
lliere  is  his  city  and  his  lofty  throne ; 
O  happy  lie  whom  thereto  he  elects  V* 

And  I  to  him  ;  "^  Poet,  I  thee  entreat, 

By  that  same  God  whom  thou  didst  never  know, 
So  that  I  may  escape  this  woe  and  worse, 

Thou  wonldbt  conduct  me  there  where  thou  hast  said, 
That  I  may  see  the  portal  of  Saint  Peter, 
And  those  thou  makest  so  disconsolate," 

Then  he  moved  on,  and  I  behind  him  followed. 
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Dav  was  departing,  and  the  embrowned  air 
Released  the  animals  that  arc  on  earth 
From  their  fatigues ;  and  I  the  only  one 

Made  myself  ready  to  sustain  the  war, 

Both  of  the  way  and  likewise  of  the  woe, 
Wliich  memoiT  that  errs  not  shall  retrace. 

O  Muses,  O  high  genius,  now  assist  me  ! 

O  memory,  that  didst  write  down  what  I  saw, 
Here  thy  nobility  shall  be  manifest ! 

And  I  began  :  **  Poet,  who  guidest  me, 

Regard  my  manhood,  if  it  be  sufficient, 

Ere  to  the  arduous  pass  thou  dost  confide  me. 

Thou  saves t,  that  of  SiKtus  the  parent. 
While  yet  corruptible,  unto  the  world 
Immortal  went,  and  was  there  bodily. 

But  if  the  adversary  of  all  evil 

Was  courteous,  thinking  of  the  high  effect 
That  issue  would  from  him,  and  who,  and  what, 

To  men  of  intellect  unmeet  it  seems  not ; 

For  he  was  of  great  Rome,  and  of  her  empire 
In  the  empyreal  heaven  as  father  chosen  ; 

The  which  and  what,  wishing  to  speak  the  trutli, 
Were  stablished  as  the  holy  place,  wherein 
Sics  the  successor  of  the  greatest  Peter, 
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JLJpon  this  journey,  whence  thou  givest  him  vaunt,  n 

Things  did  he  hear,  which  the  occasion  were 

Both  of  his  victory  and  the  papal  mantle. 
Thither  went  afterwards  the  Chosen  Vessel, 

To  bring  back  comfort  thence  unto  tliat  Faith, 

Which  of  salvation's  way  is  the  beginning.  lo 

But  I,  why  thither  come,  or  who  concedes  it  ? 

I  not  -^neas  am,  I  am  not  Paul, 

Nor  I,  nor  others,  think  me  worthy  of  it. 
Therefore,  if  I  resign  myself  to  come, 

I  fear  the  coming  may  be  ill-advised  ;  m 

Thou'rt  wise,  and  knowest  better  than  I  speak.*' 
And  as  he  is,  who  unwills  what  he  willed, 

And  by  new  thoughts  doth  his  intention  change, 

So  that  from  his  design  he  quite  withdraws, 
Such  I  became,  upon  that  dark  hillside,  4« 

Because,  in  thinking,  I  consumed  the  emprise, 

Which  was  so  very  prompt  in  the  beginning. 
"  If  I  have  well  thy  language  understood," 

Replied  that  shade  of  the  Magnanimous, 

"  Thy  soul  attainted  is  with  cowardice,  4S 

Which  many  times  a  man  encumbers  so. 

It  turns  him  back  from  honoured  enterprise. 

As  false  sight  doth  a  beast,  when  he  is  shy. 
That  thou  raayst  free  thee  from  this  apprehension, 

I'll  tell  thee  why  I  came,  and  what  I  heard  90 

At  tlie  first  moment  when  I  grieved  for  thee. ' 
Among  thosQAvas  I  who  are  in  suspense. 

And  a  fair,  saintly  Lady  called  to  me 

In  such  wise,  I  besought  her  to  command  me. 
Her  eyes  where  shining  brighter  than  the  Star ;  si 

And  she  began  to  say,  gentle  and  low. 

With  voice  angelical,  in  her  own  language  : 
*  O  spirit  courteous  of  Mantua, 

Of  whom  the  fame  still  in  the  world  endures. 

And  shall  endure,  long-lasting  as  the  world ;  « 

A  friend  of  mine,  and  not  the  friend  of  fortune. 

Upon  the  desert  slope  is  so  impeded 

Upon  his  way,  that  he  has  turned  through  terror, 
And  may,  I  fear,  already  be  so  lost. 

That  I  too  late  have  risen  to  his  succour,  •§ 

From  that  v/hich  I  have  heard  of  him  in  Heaven. 
Bestir  thee  now,  and  with  thy  speecli  ornate. 

And  with  what  needful  is  for  his  release, 

Assist  him  so,  that  I  may  be  consokd* 
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Beatrice  am  I,  who  do  bid  thee  go  ;  f» ' 

I  come  from  there,  where  I  would  fain  return ; 

Love  moved  me,  which  compelleth  me  to  speak,  J 

"VVheTi  I  shall  be  in  presence  of  my  Lord,  ^ 

1         Full  often  will  I  praise  thee  unto  him/ 
'         Then  paused  she,  and  thereafter  I  began :  ti 

'  0  Lady  of  virtue,  thou  alone  through  whom 

The  human  race  exceedeth  all  contained 

Within  the  heaven  that  has  the  lesser  circles,  i 

So  grateful  unto  me  is  thy  commandment, 

To  obey,  if  'twere  already  done,  were  late  ;  •« 

Ko  farther  need'st  thou  ope  to  me  thy  wish*  - 

Btit  the  cause  tell  me  why  thou  dost  not  shun  ■ 

The  here  descending  down  into  this  centre,  1 

From  the  vast  i>lace  thou  bumest  to  return  to/ 
•  Since  thou  wouldst  fain  so  inwardly  discern,  lij 

Briefly  will  I  relate/  she  answered  me,  J 

'  Why  I  am  not  afraid  to  enter  here.  I 

Of  those  things  only  should  one  be  afraid  I 

.         Whicli  have  the  power  of  doing  others  harm  ; 
'  Of  the  rest,  no  ;  because  they  are  not  fearful  i* 

God  in  his  mercy  such  created  mc-  J 

Tliat  miser)-  of  yours  attains  me  nott  I 

Nor  any  florae  assails  me  of  this  burning.  I 

A  gentle  Lady  is  in  Heaven,  who  grieves  " 

At  this  impediment,  to  which  I  send  thee,  m 

So  fliat  stern  judgment  there  above  is  broken* 
In  her  entreaty  she  besought  Lucia,  | 

And  said,  **Thy  faithful  one  now  stands  in  need 

Of  thee,  and  unto  thee  I  recommend  hira/' 
Luck,  ^Q^  of  all  that  cruel  is,  ipo 

Hastened  away,  and  came  unto  the  place 

Where  I  was  sitting  with  the  ancient  Rachel  ■ 

"  Beatrice,"  said  she,  "  the  true  praise  of  God,  I 

Why  succourest  thou  not  him,  who  loved  thee  so, 

For  thee  he  issued  from  the  vulgar  herd  ?  toi 

Dost  thou  not  hear  the  pity  of  his  plaint? 

Dost  thou  not  see  the  death  that  combats  hira 

Beside  that  flood,  where  ocean  has  no  vaunt  ?  '*  J 

Never  were  persons  in  the  world  so  swift  " 

I  To  work  their  weal  and  to  escape  their  woe,  «• 

As  I,  after  such  words  as  these  were  uttered. 
Came  hither  downward  from  my  blessed  seat,  j 

Confiding  in  thy  dignified  discourse, 

Which  honowi^  thee,  and  those  wiio've  listened  to  it* 
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After  she  thus  had  spoken  unto  me,  "s 

Weeping,  hfer  shining  eyes  she  turned  away ; 

Whereby  she  made  me  swifter  in  my  coming ; 
And  unto  thee  I  came,  as  she  desired ; 

I  have  delivered  thee  from  that  wild  beast, 

Which  barred  the  beautiful  mountain's  short  ascent.  i«« 

What  is  it,  then  ?    Why,  why  dost  thou  delay  ? 

Why  is  such  baseness  bedded  in  thy  heart  ? 

Daring  and  hardihood  why  hast  thou  not, 
Seeing  that  three  such  Ladies  benedight 

Are  caring  for  thee  in  the  court  of  Heaven,  wj 

And  so  much  good  my  speech  doth  promise  thee  ?  ** 
Even  as  the  flowerets,  by  nocturnal  chill, 

Bowed  down  and  closed,  when  the  sun  whitens  them, 

Uplift  themselves  all  open  on  their  stems  ; 
Such  I  became  with  my  exhausted  strength,  «3e 

And  such  good  courage  to  my  heart  there  coursed, 

That  I  began,  like  an  intrepid  person : 
**  O  she  compassionate,  who  succoured  me, 

And  courteous  thou,  who  hast  obeyed  so  soon 

The  words  of  truth  which  she  addressed  to  thee  !  «» 

Thou  hast  my  heart  so  with  desire  disposed 

To  the  adventure,  with  these  words  of  thine. 

That  to  my  first  intent  I  have  returned. 
Now  go,  for  one  sole  will  is  in  us  both. 

Thou  Leader,  and  thou  Lord,  and  Master  thou."  ••• 

Thus  said  I  to  him ;  and  when  he  had  moved, 
I  entered  on  the  deep  and  savage  way. 
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•*  Through  me  the  way  is  to  the  city  dolent ; 

Through  me  the  way  is  to  eternal  dole  ;, 

Through  me  the  way  among  the  people  lost 
Justice  incited  my  sublime  Creator ; 

Created  me  divine  Omnipotence, 

The  highest  Wisdom  and  the  primal  Love. 
Before  me  there  were  no  created  things, 

Only  eteme,  and  I  eternal  last. 

All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  in  ! " 
These  words  in  sombre  colour  I  beheld 

Written  upon  the  summit  of  a  gate  : 

Wlience  I ;  •*  Their  sense  is,  Mastei,  hard  to  me  \'* 
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And  he  to  me,  as  one  experienced : 

"  Here  all  suspicion  needs  must  be  abandoned, 

All  cowardice  must  needs  be  here  extinct 
We  to  the  place  have  corac,  where  I  have  told  thee 

Thou  shalt  behold  the  people  dolorous 

Who  have  foregone  the  good  of  intellect.'* 
And  after  he  had  laid  his  hand  on  mine 

With  joyful  mien  J  v/hence  I  was  comforted, 

He  led  me  in  among  the  secret  things. 
There  sighs^  complaints,  and  ululations  loud 

Resounded  through  the  air  wnthout  a  star. 

Whence  I,  at  the  beginning,  wept  thereat. 
Languages  diverse,  horrible  dialects, 

Accents  of  anger,  words  of  agony. 

And  voices  high  and  hoarse,  with  sound  of  hands^ 
Made  up  a  tumult  that  goes  whirling  on 

For  ever  in  that  air  for  ever  black, 

Even  as  the  sand  doth,  when  the  wliirlwind  breatlies. 
And  I,  wlio  had  my  head  with  horror  bound, 

Said  :  "  Master,  what  is  this  which  now  I  hear? 

AVhat  folk  is  this,  which  seems  by  pain  so  vanquished  ? ' 
And  he  to  me  :  **  This  miserable  mode 

Maintain  the  melancholy  souls  of  those 

Who  hved  with  out  en  infamy  or  praise. 
Commingled  are  they  uith  that  caitiff  choir 

Of  Angels,  who  have  not  rebellious  been. 

Nor  faithful  were  to  God,  but  were  for  self,  • 

The  heavens  expelled  them,  not  to  be  less  lair ; 

Nor  them  the  nethermore  abyss  receives, 

For  glof)'^  none  the  damned  would  have  from  them*" 
And  I :  **  O  Master,  what  so  grievous  is 

To  these,  that  maketh  tliem  lament  so  sore  ?" 

He  answered  \  **  I  will  tell  thee  \ery  briefly. 
These  have  no  longer  any  hope  of  death  ; 

And  this  bhnd  life  of  theirs  is  so  debased, 

Tliey  envious  are  of  every  other  fate. 
No  fame  of  them  the  world  permits  to  be  \ 

Misericord  and  Justice  both  disdain  them. 

Let  us  not  speak  of  themj  but  look,  and  pass,'' 
And  I,  who  looked  again,  beheld  a  banner, 

Which,  whirling  round,  ran  on  so  rapidly, 

That  of  all  pause  it  seemed  to  me  indignant ; 
And  after  it  there  came  so  long  a  train 

Of  people,  that  I  ne'er  would  have  believed 

That  ever  /  Jeath  so  many  had  undone, 
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When  some  among  them  I  had  recognised, 

I  looked,  and  I  beheld  the  shade  of  him 

Who  made  through  cowardice  the  great  refusal. 
Forthwith  I  comprehended,  and  was  certain, 

That  this  the  sect  was  of  the  caitiff  wretches 

Hateful  to  God  and  to  his  enemies. 
These  miscreants,  who  never  were  alive, 

Were  naked,  and  were  sturig  exceedingly 

By  gadflies  and  by  hornets  that  were  there. 
These  did  their  faces  irrigate  with  blood, 

^Vhich,  with  their  tears  commingled,  at  their  feet 
■    By  the  disgusting  worms  was  gathered  up. 
And  when  to  gazing  farther  I  betook  me. 

People  I  saw  on  a  great  river's  oanK  ; 

Whence  said  I :  "  Master,  now  vouchsafe  to  me. 
That  I  may  know  who  these  are,  and  what  law 

Makes  them  appear  so  ready  to  pass  over. 

As  I  discern  athwart  the  dusky  light." 
And  he  to  me :  "  These  things  shall  all  be  kno\ra 

To  thee,  as  soon  as  we  our  footsteps  stay 

Upon  the  dismal  shore  of  Acheron." 
Then  with  mine  eyes  ashamed  and  downward  cast, 

Fearing  my  words  might  irksome  be  to  him, 

From  speech  refrained  I  till  we  reached  the  river. 
And  lo  !  towards  us  coming  in  a  boat 

An  old  man,  hoary  with  the  hair  of  eld, 

Crying :  "  Woe  unto  you,  ye  souls  depraved  ! 
Hope  nevermore  to  look  upon  the  heavens  ; 

I  come  to  lead  you  to  the  other  shore, 

To  the  eternal  shades  in  heat  and  frost. 
And  thou,  that  yonder  standest,  living  soul. 

Withdraw  thee  from  these  people,  who  are  dead  !  ** 

But  when  he  saw  that  I  did  not  withdraw. 
He  said  :  "  By  other  ways,  by  other  ports 

Thou  to  the  shore  shalt  come,  not  here,  for  passage ; 

A  lighter  vessel  needs  must  carry  thee." 
And  unto  him  the  Guide  :  "  Vex  thee  not,  Charon  ; 

It  is  so  willed  there  where  is  power  to  do 

That  which  is  willed;  and  farther  question  not.*' 
Thereat  were  quieted  the  fleecy  cheeks 

Of  him  the  ferryman  of  the  livid  fen. 

Who  round  about  his  eyes  had  wheels  of  flame. 
But  all  those  souls  who  weary  were  and  naked 

Their  colour  changed  and  gnashed  their  teeth  together, 

As  soon  as  they  had  heard  thos^  crvi^l  woiOk^, 
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God  they  bbsphemed  and  their  jjrogenitors, 

The  human  race,  the  place,  the  time,  the  seed 
Of  their  engendering  and  of  their  birth  ! 

Thereafter  all  together  they  drew  back, 

Bitterly  weeping,  to  the  accursed  shore> 
Which  waiteth  every  man  who  fears  not  God. 

Charon  the  demon,  with  the  eyes  of  glede, 

Beckoning  to  them^  collects  them  all  together, 
Beats  with  his  oar  whoever  lags  behind 

As  in  the  autumn-time  the  leaves  fall  off^ 

First  one  and  then  another,  till  the  branch 
Unto  the  earth  surrenders  all  its  spoils  ; 

In  similar  wise  the  evil  seed  of  Adam 

Throw  themselves  from  that  margin  one  by  one, 
At  signals,  as  a  bird  unto  its  lure. 

So  they  depart  across  the  dusky  wave, 

And  ere  upon  the  other  side  they  land, 
Again  on  this  side  a  new  troop  assembles. 

"  My  son,"  the  courteous  Master  said  to  me, 
"  All  those  who  perish  in  the  ivrath  of  God 
Here  meet  together  out  of  every  land  ; 

And  ready  are  they  to  pass  o*er  the  river, 
Because  celestial  Justice  spurs  them  on, 
So  that  their  fear  is  turned  into  desire. 

This  way  there  never  passes  a  good  sout , 

And  hence  if  Charon  doth  complain  of  thee, 

Well  mayst  thou  know  now  what  his  speech  hnports." 

This  being  finished,  all  the  dusk  champaign 
Trembled  so  violently,  that  of  that  terror 
The  recollection  bathes  me  still  with  sweat 

The  land  of  tears  gave  forth  a  blast  of  wind. 
And  fulminated  a  vermilion  light. 
Which  overmastered  in  me  every  sense, 

And  as  a  man  whom  sleep  hatb  seized  I  fell. 
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Broke  the  deep  lethargy  within  my  head 
A  heavy  thunder,  so  that  I  upstarted, 
Like  to  a  person  who  by  force  is  wakened; 

And  round  about  I  moved  my  rested  eyes, 
Uprisen  erect,  and  steadfastly  I  gazed, 
To  recognise  the  place  wherein  I  was. 
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True  is  it,  that,  upon  the  verge  I  found  me 

Of  the  abysmal  valley  dolorous, 

That  gathers  thunder  of  infinite  ululations. 
Obscure,  profound  it  was,  and  nebulous,  •• 

So  that  by  fixing  on  its  depths  my  sight 

Nothing  whatever  I  discerned  therein. 
"  Let  us  descend  now  into  the  blind  world," 

Began  the  Poet,  pallid  utterly ; 

"  I  will  be  first,  and  thou  shalt  second  be."  n 

And  I,  who  of  his  colour  was  aware, 

Said :  "  How  shall  I  come,  if  thou  art  afraid, 

Who'rt  wont  to  be  a  comfort  to  my  fears  ?  " 
And  he  to  me  :  "  The  anguish  of  the  people 

Who  are  below  here  in  my  face  depicts  >• 

That  pity  which  for  terror  thou  hast  taken. 
Let  us  go  on,  for  the  long  way  impels  us." 

Thus  he  went  in,  and  thus  he  made  me  enter 

The  foremost  circle  tliat  surrounds  the  abyss. 
There,  as  it  seemed  to  me  from  listening,  n 

Were  lamentations  none,  but  only  sighs, 

That  tremble  made  the  everlasting  air. 
And  this  arose  from  sorrow  without  torment. 

Which  the  crowds  had,  that  many  were  and  great. 

Of  infants  and  of  women  and  of  men.  jo 

To  me  the  Master  good  :  "  Thou  dost  not  ask 

What  spirits  these,  which  thou  beholdest,  are  ? 

Now  will  I  have  thee  know,  ere  thou  go  farther, 
That  they  sinned  not ;  and  if  they  merit  had, 

'Tis  not  enough,  because  they  had  not  baptism  is 

Which  is  the  portal  of  the  Faith  thou  boldest ; 
And  if  they  were  before  Christianity, 

In  the  right  manner  they  adored  not  God ; 

And  among  such  as  these  am  I  myself. 
For  such  defects,  and  not  for  other  guilt,  ♦« 

Lost  are  we,  and  are  only  so  far  punished, 

That  without  hope  we  live  on  in  desire.'' 
Sreat  grief  seized  on  my  heart  when  this  I  heard. 

Because  some  people  of  much  worthiness 

I  knew,  who  in  that  Limbo  were  suspended.  45 

**  Tell  me,  my  Master,  tell  me,  thou  my  Lord," 

Began  I,  with  desire  of  being  certain    . 

Of  that  Faith  which  o*ercometh  every  enor, 
*'  Came  any  one  by  his  own  merit  hence. 

Or  by  anotl^»er's,  who  was  blessed  tliereafter  ?  "  tc 

An4  he,  who  understood  my  covert  speech. 
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Replied  :  "  I  was  a  novice  in  this  state, 

^Vlien  I  saw  hitJier  come  a  Mighty  One^ 
With  sign  of  victory  incoronate. 

Hence  he  drew  forth  the  .shade  of  the  First  Parent, 
And  that  of  his  son  Abel,  and  of  Noali, 
Of  Moses  the  lawgiver,  and  tlie  oljedient 

Abraham,  patriarch,  and  David,  king, 

Israel  with  his  father  and  his  children, 
And  Rachel,  for  whose  sake  he  did  so  much, 

And  others  many,  and  he  made  them  blessed  ; 
And  thou  must  know^  that  earlier  than  these 
Never  were  any  human  spirits  saved."' 

We  ceased  not  to  advance  because  he  spake, 

But  still  were  passing  onward  through  the  forest, 
The  forest,  say  I,  of  thick-crowded  ghosts. 

Not  very  far  as  yet  our  way  had  gone 

This  side  the  summit,  when  I  saw  a  fire 
That  overcame  a  hemisphere  of  darkness.  • 

We  Were  a  little  distant  from  it  still, 

But  not  so  far  that  I  in  part  discerned  not 
That  honourable  people  held  that  place. 

"  O  thou  who  honourest  every  art  and  science, 

Who  may  these  be,  which  such  great  honour  have, 
That  from  the  fashion  of  the  rest  it  parts  them  ?  " 

And  he  to  me  :  **  The  honourable  name, 

That  sounds  of.them  above  there  in  thy  hfe, 
Wins  grace  in  Heaven,  that  so  advances  them." 

In  the  mean  time  a  voice  w*as  heard  by  me : 
^*  All  honour  be  to  the  pre-eminent  Poet ; 
His  shade  returns  again,  that  was  departed," 

After  the  voice  had  ceased  and  quiet  was^ 

Four  mighty  shades  I  saw  approaching  us  \ 
Semblance  had  they  nor  sorrowful  nor  glad. 

To  say  to  me  began  my  gracious  Master  : 

"  Him  with  that  falchion  in  his  hand  behold, 
Who  comes  before  the  three,  even  as  their  lord 

That  one  is  Homer,  Poet  sovereign ; 

He  who  comes  next  is  Horace,  the  satirist ; 
The  third  i*i  Ovid,  and  the  last  is  Lucan, 

Because  to  each  of  these  with  me  applies 

The  name  that  solitary  voice  proclaimed. 
They  do  me  honour,  and  in  that  do  well/' 

Thus  I  beheld  assemble  the  fair  school 
Of  that  lord  of  the  song  pre-eminent, 
Whg  o'er  the  others  like  an  eagle  soai^ 
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When  they  together  had  discoursed  somewhat, 

They  turned  to  me  with  signs  of  salutation, 

And  on  beholding  this,  my  Master  smiled  ; 
And  more  of  honour  still,  much  more,  they  did  me,  «or 

In  that  they  made  me  one  of  their  own  band  ; 

So  that  the  sixth  was  I,  'mid  so  much  wit 
Thus  we  went  on  as  far  as  to  the  light. 

Things  saying  *tis  becoming  to  keep  silent, 

As  was  the  saying  of  them  where  I  was.  m 

^Ve  came  unto  a  noble  castle's  foot, 

Seven  times  encompassed  with  lofty  walls, 

Defended  round  by  a  fair  rivulet ; 
Tills  we  passed  over  even  as  firm  ground  ; 

Through  portals  seven  I  entered  with  these  Sages ;  «• 

We  came  into  a  meadow  of  fresh  verdure. 
People  were  there  with  solemn  eyes  and  slow. 

Of  great  authority  in  their  countenance  : 

They  spake  but  seldom,  and  with  gentle  voices. 
Thus  we  withdrew  ourselves  upon  one  side  r^ 

Into  an  opening  luminous  and  lofty. 

So  that  they  all  of  them  were  visible. 
There  opposite,  upon  the  green  enamel. 

Were  pointed  out  to  me  the  mighty  spirits, 

Whom  to  have  seen  I  feel  myself  exalted.  «•» 

I  saw  Electra  with  companions  many, 

*Mongst  whom  I  knew  both  Hector  and  iEneas, 

Caesar  in  armour  with  gerfalcon  eyes  ;  ^ 

I  saw  Camilla  and  Penthesilea 

On  the  other  side,  and  saw  the  King  Latinus,  ««s 

Who  with  Lavinia  his  daughter  sat ; 
I  saw  that  Brutus  who  drove  Tarquin  forth, 

Lucretia,  Julia,  Marcia,  and  Cornelia, 

And  saw  alone,  apart,  the  Saladin. 
When  I  had  lifted  up  my  brows  a  little,  tj« 

The  Master  I  beheld  of  those  who  know. 

Sit  with  his  philosophic  family. 
All  gaze  upon  him,  and  all  do  him  honour. 

There  I  beheld  both  Socrates  and  Plato, 

Who  nearer  him  before  the  others  stand  ;  m 

Democritus,  who  puts  the  world  on  chance, 

Diogenes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Thales, 

Zeno,  Empedocles,  and  Heraclitus ; 
Of  qualities  I  saw  the  good  collector, 

Hight  Dioscorides ;  and  Orpheus  saw  I,  >•» 

Tully  and  Livy,  and  moral  Seneca, 
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Euclid,  geometrician,  and  Ptolemy^ 

Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  Avicenna, 
Averroes^  wiio  the  great  Comment  made. 

I  cannot  all  of  them  pourtray  in  full, 

Because  so  drives  me  onward  the  long  theme. 
That  many  times  the  word  comes  short  of  fact. 

The  sixfold  company  in  two  divides  ; 

Another  way  my  sapient  Gm'de  conducts  me 
Forth  from  the  quiet  to  the  air  that  trembles ; 

And  to  a  place  I  come  where  nothing  shines. 
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'  Thus  I  descended  out  of  the  first  circle 

Down  to  the  second,  that  less  space  begirds. 
And  so  much  greater  dole,  that  goads  to  wailing. 

There  standeth  Minos  horribly,  and  snarls ; 

Examines  the  transgressions  at  the  entrance  ; 
Judges,  and  sends  according  as  he  girds  him. 

I  say,  that  when  tlie  spirit  evil-bcni 

Cometh  before  him,  wholly  it  confesses ; 
And  this  discriminator  of  transgi'essions 

Seeth  what  place  in  Hell  is  meet  for  it; 

Girds  himself  with  his  tail  as  many  times 

As  grades  he  wishes  it  should  be  thrust  down, 

Always  before  him  many  of  them  stand  ; 

They  go  by  tunis  each  one  unto  the  judgment ; 
They  speak,  and  hear,  and  then  are  downward  huilef] 

**  O  thou,  that  to  this  dolorous  hostelry 

Comest,"  said  Minos  to  me,  when  he  saw  me, 
Lea\^ng  the  practice  of  so  great  an  oflice, 

**  Look  how  thou  enterest,  and  im  whom  thou  tmstest ; 
Let  not  the  portaFs  amplitude  deceive  thee." 
And  unto  him  my  Guide  :  *'  Why  criest  thou  too  ? 
jDo  not  impede  his  journey  faie-ordaincd  ; 

It  is  so  willed  there  where  is  power  to  do 
That  which  is  willed  \  and  ask  no  further  question.*' 
lAnd  now  begin  the  dolesome  notes  to  grow 
Audible  unto  me  ;  now  am  I  come 
There  where  much  Lamentation  strikes  upon  me. 

I  came  into  a  place  mute  of  all  light, 

Which  bellows  as  tl'te  sea  does  in  a  tempest, 
Ji*  b}  opposing  windi?  ^t  is  combated* 
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The  infernal  hurricane  Ihat  never  rests 

Hurtles  the  spirits  onward  in  its  rapine ; 

Whirling  them  round,  and  smiting,  it  molests  them. 
When  they  arrive  before  the  precipice. 

There  are  the  shrieks,  the  plaints,  and  tiie  laments,  13 

There  they  blaspheme  the  puissance  divine.     ^ 
I  understood  that  unto  such  a  torment 

The  carnal  malefactors  were  condemned, 

Who  reason  subjugate  to  appetite. 
And  as  the  wings  of  starlings  bear  them  on  4« 

In  the  cold  season  in  large  band  and  full, 

So  doth  that  blast  the  spirits  maledict ; 
It  hither,  thilher,  downward,  upward,  drives  them  ; 

No  hope  doth  comfort  them  for  evermore, 

Not  of  repose,  but  even  of  lesser  pain.  4S 

And  as  the  cranes  go  chanting  forth  their  lays, 

Making  in  air  a  long  line  of  themselves. 

So  saw  I  coming,  uttering  lamentations. 
Shadows  borne  onward  by  the  aforesaid  stress. 

Whereupon  said  I :  "  Master,  who  are  those  it 

People,  whom  the  black  air  so  castigates  ?  "  ' 
**  The  first  of  those,  of  whom  intelligence 

Thou  fain  wouldst  have,*'  then  said  he  unto  me, 

"  The  empress  was  of  many  languages. 
To  sensual  vices  she  was  so  abandoned,  u 

That  lustful  she  made  licit  in  her  law. 

To  remove  the  blame  to  which  she  had  been  led. 
She  IS  Semiramis,  of  whom  we  read 

That  she  succeeded  Ninus,  and  was  his  spouse  ; 

She  held  the  land  which  now  the  Sultan  rules.  to 

The  next  is  she  who  killed  herself  for  love. 

And  broke  faith  with  the  ashes  of  Sichseus ; 

Then  Cleopatra  the  voluptuous." 
Helen  I  saw,  for  whom  so  many  ruthless 

Seasons  revolved  ;  and  saw  the  great  Achilles,  *■ 

Who  at  the  last  hour  combated  with  Love. 
Paris  I  saw,  Tristan  ;  and  more  than  a  thousand 

Shades  did  he  name  and  point  out  with  his  finger, 

Whom  Love  had  separated  from  our  life. 
After  that  I  had  listened  to  my  Teacher,  p 

Naming  the  dames  of  eld  and  cavaliers, 

Pity  prevailed,  and  I  was  nigh  bewildered. 
And  I  began :  "  O  Poet,  willingly 

Speak  would  I  to  tliose  two,  who  go  togetlier, 

And  seem  upon  the  wind  to  be  so  light"  n 
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And  he  to  me  :  "  Thoult  mark,  when  tliey  shall  be 
Nearer  to  us ;  and  then  do  thou  implore  them 
By  love  which  leadeth  thenij  and  they  will  come.'' 

Soon  as  the  wind  in  our  direction  sways  thera, 
My  voice  uplift  I ;  "  O  ye  weary  souls  ! 
Come  speak  to  us,  if  no  one  interdicts  it/'  ' 

As  turtle-doves,  called  onward  by  desire, 

With  open  and  steady  wings  to  the  sweet  nest 
Fly  through  the  air  by  their  volition  borne, 

So  came  they  from  the  band  where  Dido  is, 
Approaching  us  athwart  the  air  mahgn, 
So  strong  was  the  affectionate  appeal. 

•*  O  living  creature  gracious  and  benignant^ 
Who  visiting  goest  through  the  purple  air 
Us^  who  have  stained  the  world  incarnadine, 

If  were  the  King  of  the  Universe  our  friend, 

We  would  pray  unto  him  to  give  thee  peace, 
Since  thou  hast  pity  on  our  woe  perverse. 

Of  what  it  pleases  thee  to  hear  and  speak, 

That  will  we  hear,  and  we  will  speak  to  you, 
While  silent  is  the  wind*  as  it  is  now. 
""Sitteth  the  cit)-,  wherein  I  was  born, 

Upon  the  sea-shore  where  the  Po  descends 
To  rest  in  peace  with  all  his  retinue. 

Love,  that  on  gentle  heart  doth  swiftly  seize. 
Seized  this  man  for  the  person  beautiful 
That  was  ta'en  from  me^  and  still  the  mode  oftends  m-^ 

Love,  that  exempts  no  one  beloved  from  loving^ 

Seized  me  with  pleasure  of  this  man  so  strongly, 
That,  as  thou  seest,  it  doth  not  yet  desert  me ; 

Love  has  conducted  us  unto  one  death  ; 

Caina  waiteth  him  who  quenched  our  life  ! " 
These  words  were  borne  along  from  them  to  us. 

Is  soon  as  I  had  heard  those  souls  tormented, 
I  bowed  my  face,  and  so  long  held  it  down 
Until  the  Poet  said  to  me  :  *-^What  tliiukcst?" 
"When  I  made  answer,  I  began  i  'L\las  I 

How  tnany  pleasant  thoughts,  how  much  desire, 
Conducted  these  uuto  the  dolorous  pass  ! " 

Then  unto  them  I  turned  me,  and  I  spake. 

And  I  began  :  *'  Thine  agonies,  Francesca, 
Sad  and  compassionate  to  weeping  make  me. 

But  tell  me,  at  the  time  of  those  sweet  sighs, 

By  what  and  in  what  manner  Love  conceded. 
That  you  should  know  your  dubious  desires?*' 
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And  she  to  me  :  "  There  is  no  greater  sorrow 

Than  to  be  mindful  of  the  happy  time 

In  misery,  and  that  thy  Teacher  knows. 
But,  if  to  recognise  the  earliest  root 

Of  love  in  us  thou  hast  so  great  desire,  «>• 

I  will  do  even  as  he  who  weeps  and  speaks. 
One  day  we  reading  were  for  our  delight 

Of  Launcelot,  how  Love  did  him  enthral. 

Alone  we  were  and  without  any  fear. 
Full  many  a  time  our  eyes  together  drew  iss 

That  reading,  and  drove  the  colour  from  our  faces ; 

But  one  point  only  was  it  that  overcame  us. 
"Wlien  as  we  read  of  the  much-longed-for  smile 

Being  by  such  a  noble  lover  kissed, 

This  one,  who  ne'er  from  me  shall  be  divided,  tai 

Kissed  me  upon  the  mouth  all  palpitating, 

Galeotto  was  the  book  and  he  who  wrote  it 

That  day  no  farther  did  we  read  therein." 
And  all  the  while  one  spirit  uttered  this, 

The  other  one  did  weep  so,  that,  for  pity,  t4« 

I  swooned  away  as  if  I  had  been  dying, 
And  fell,  even  as  a  dead  body  falls. 
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At  the  return  of  consciousness,  that  closed 
Before  the  pity  of  those  two  relations. 
Which  utterly  with  sadness  had  confused  mc, 

New  torments  I  behold,  and  new  tormented 
Around  me,  whichsoever  way  I  move. 
And  whichsoever  way  I  turn,  and  gaze. 

In  the  third  circle  am  I  of  the  rain 

Eternal,  maledict,  and  cold,  and  heavy ; 
Its  law  and  quality  are  never  new. 

Huge  hail,  and  water  sombre-hued,  and  snow. 
Athwart  the  tenebrous  air  pour  down  amain ; 
Noisome  the  earth  is,  that  receiveth  this. 

Cerberus,  monster  cruel  and  uncouth. 

With  his  three  gullets  like  a  dog  is  barking 
Over  the  people  that  are  there  submergcil. 

Red  eyes  he  has,  and  unctuous  beard  and  black. 

And  belly  large,  and  armed  with  daws  his  hands  > 
He  rends  the  spirits,  flo-ySt  and  quartets  ^^m« 
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Howl  the  rain  maketh  them  like  unto  dogs ; 
One  side  thc}^  make  a  shelter  for  the  other ; 
Oft  tura  themselves  the  wretched  reprobates. 

"When  Cerberus  perceived  us,  the  great  worm  ' 

His  mouths  he  opened^  and  displayed  his  tusKi  ] 
Not  a  limb  had  lie  that  was  motionless. 

And  my  Conductorj  with  his  spans  extended, 

Took  of  the  earth,  and  vAih  his  fists  well  filled^ 
He  threw  it  into  those  rapacious  gullets. 

Such  as  that  dog  is,  who  by  barking  craves, 

And  quiet  grows  soon  as  bis  food  he  gnaws, 
For  to  devour  it  he  but  thinks  and  struggles, 

The  like  became  those  muzzles  fihh-begrimed 
Of  Cerberus  the  demon,  who  so  thunders 
Over  the  souls  that  they  would  fain  be  deaf. 

We  passed  across  the  shadows,  which  subdues 
The  heavy  rain-storm,  and  we  placed  our  feet 
Upon  their  vanity  that  person  seems. 

They  all  were  lying  prone  upon  the  earth, 
Excepting  one,  who  sat  upright  as  soon 
As  he  beheld  us  passing  on  before  him, 

"  0  thou  that  art  conducted  through  this  Hell,* 
He  said  to  me,  *'  recall  me,  if  thou  canst  ,' 
Thyself  wast  made  before  1  was  unmade/* 

And  I  to  him  :  "  The  anguish  which  thou,  ha^t 

Perhaps  doth  draw  thee  out  of  my  remembrance, 
So  that  it  seems  not  I  have  ever  seen  thee. 

But  tell  me  who  thou  art,  that  in  so  doleful 
A  place  art  put,  and  in  such  punishment, 
If  some  are  greater,  none  is  so  displeasing.'* 

And  he  to  me :  "  Thy  city,  which  is  full 

Of  envy  so  that  now  the  sack  runs  over, 
Held  me  within  it  in  the  life  serene. 

You  citizens  were  wont  to  call  me  Ciacco ; 
For  the  pernicious  sin  of  gluttony 
Ij  as  thou  seest,  am  battered  by  this  rain. 

And  I,  sad  soul,  am  not  the  only  one, 
For  all  these  suffer  the  like  penalty 
For  the  like  sin  ;  "  and  word  no  more  spake  he, 

I  answered  him  :  '*  Ciacco,  thy  wretchedness 

Weighs  on  me  so  that  it  to  weep  invites  me ; 
But  tell  me,  if  tliou  knowest,  to  what  shall  come 

The  citizens  of  the  di^-ided  qiXy  ; 

If  any  there  be  just ;  and  the  occasion 

Tell  me  why  so  much  discord  has  assailed  it," 
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And  he  to  me  :  "  They,  after  long  contention, 

Will  come  to  bloodshed ;  and  the  rustic  party  «5 

Will  drive  the  other  out  with  much  offence. 
Then  afterwards  behoves  it  this  one  fall 

AVithin  three  suns,  and  rise  again  the  other 

By  force  of  him  who  now  is  on  the  coast 
High  will  it  hold  its  forehead  a  long  while,  ^ 

Keeping  the  other  under  heavy  burdens, 

Howe'er  it  weeps  thereat  and  is  indignant. 
The  just  are  two,  and  are  not  understood  thert ; 

Envy  and  Arrogance  and  Avarice 

Are  the  three  sparks  that  have  an  nearts  enkindled."         is 
Here  ended  he  his  tearful  utterance ; 

And  I  to  him  :  "  I  wish  thee  still  to  teach  me, 

And  make  a  gift  to  me  of  further  speech. 
Farinata  and  Tegghiaio,  once  so  worthy, 

Jacopo  Rusticucci,  Arrigo,  and  Mosca,  •• 

And  others  who  on  good  deeds  set  their  thoughts, 
Say  where  they  are,  and  cause  that  I  may  know  them  ; 

For  great  desire  constraineth  me  to  learn 

If  Heaven  doth  sweeten  them,  or  Hell  envenom." 
And  he  :  "  They  are  among  the  blacker  souls ;  fl!i 

A  different  sin  downweighs  them  to  the  bottom ; 

If  thou  so  far  descendest,  thou  canst  see  them. 
But  when  thou  art  again  in  the  sweet  world, 

I  pray  thee  to  the  mind  of  others  bring  me  ; 

No  ^lore  I  tell  thee  and  no  more  I  answer."  ge 

Then  hjs  straightforward  eyes  he  turned  askance, 

Eyed  me  a  little,  and  then  bowed  his  head ; 

•He  fell  therewith  prone  like  the  other  blind. 
And  the  Guide  said  to  me :  "He  wakes  no  more 

This  side  the  sound  of  the  angeUc  trumpet ;  gs 

When  shall  approach  the  hostile  Potentate, 
Each  one  shall  find  again  his  dismal  tomb, 

Shall  reassume  his  flesh  and  his  own  figure. 

Shall  hear  what  through  eternity  re-echoes." 
So  we  passed  onward  o'er  the  filthy  mixture  »oo 

Of  shadows  and  of  rain  with  footsteps  slow, 

Touching  a  little  on  the  ftiture  life. 
Wherefore  I  said :  "  Master,  these  torments  here, 

Will  they  increase  after  the  mighty  sentence, 

Or  lesser  be,  or  will  they  be  as  burning  ?  *'  i^i 

\nd  he  to  me :  **  Return  unto  ihy  science, 

Which  wills,  that  as  the  thing  more  perfect  is, 

The  more  it  feels  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
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Albeit  that  this  people  maledict 

To  true  perfection  never  can  attainj 
Hereafter  more  than  now  tliey  look  to  oe.'^ 

Round  in  a  circle  by  that  road  we  went, 

Speaking  much  more,  which  I  do  not  repeat ; 
We  came  unto  the  point  where  the  descent  is ; 

There  we  found  Plutus  the  great  enemy. 


CANTO  VII. 

"Pafe  Satan,  Pape  SatJln,  Aleppe  ! " 

Thus  Plutus  with  his  clucking  voice  began  ; 

And  that  benignant  Sage,  who  all  things  knew, 
Said,  to  encourage  me :  **  Let  not  thy  fear 

Harm  thee ;  for  any  power  that  he  may  have 

Shall  not  prevent  thy  going  down  this  crag." 
Then  he  turned  round  unto  that  bloated  hp, 

And  said  :  **  Be  silent,  thou  accursed  wolf; 

Consume  within  thyself  with  thine  own  rage. 
Not  causeless  is  this  journey  to  the  abyss ; 

Thus  is  it  willed  on  high,  where  Micliael  wrought 

Vengeance  upon  the  proud  adultery/* 
Even  as  the  sails  inflated  by  the  wind 

Involved  together  fall  when  snaps  the  mast, 

So  fell  the  cruel  monster  to  the  earth. 
Thus  we  descended  into  the  fourth  chasm^ 

Gaining  still  farther  on  the  dolesome  shore 

Which  all  the  woe  of  the  universe  in  sacks. 
Justice  of  God,  ah  1  who  heaps  up  so  many  ' 

New  toils  and  sufterings  as  1  beheld  ? 

And  why  doth  our  transgression  w^aste  us  so  ? 
As  doth  the  billow  there  upon  Charybdis, 

That  breaks  itself  on  that  which  it  encounter.;, 

So  here  the  folk  must  dance  their  roundela)% 
Here  saw  I  people,  more  than  elsewhere,  many, 

On  one  side  and  the  other,  with  great  howls, 

Rolling  weights  forward  by  main  force  of  chest 
They  clashed  together,  and  then  at  that  point 

Each  one  turned  backward,  rolHng  retrograde, 

Cr>ing,  '*  Why  keepcst?  "  and,  **  Why  squandereat  thoul 
Tlius  th*y  returned  along  the  lurid  circle 

On  either  hand  unto  the  opposite  point, 
Shouting  their  shameful  m^-Ajf^  ^verniorc^ 
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Then  each,  when  he  arrived  there,  wheeled  about 
Through  his  half-circle  to  another  joust ; 
And  I,  who  had  my  heart  pierced  as  it  were, 

Exclaimed  :  "  My  Master,  now  declare  to  me 
What  people  these  are,  and  if  all  were  clerks, 
These  shaven  crowns  upon  the  left  of  us.'* 

And  he  to  me  :  "  All  of  them  were  asquint 
In  intellect  in  the  first  life,  so  much 
That  there  with  measure  they  no  spending  ipadi. 

Clearly  enough  their  voices  bark  it  forth, 

Whene'er  they  reach  the  two  points  of  the  circl'i 
Where  sunders  them  the  opposite  defect. 

Clerks  those  were  who  no  hairy  covering 

Have  on  the  head,  and  Popes  and  Cardinals, 
In  whom  doth  Avarice  practise  its  excess." 

And  I :  "  My  Master,  among  such  as  these 
I  ought  forsooth  to  recognise  some  few, 
Who  were  infected  with  these  maladies." 

And  he  to  me  :  **  Vain  thought  thou  entertainest ; 
The  undisceming  life  which  made  them  sordid 
Now  makes  them  unto  all  discernment  dim. 

Forever  shall  they  come  to  these  two  buttings ; 
These  from  the  sepulchre  shall  rise  again 
With  the  fist  closed,  and  these  with  tresses  shorn. 

II    giving  and  ill  keeping  the  fair  world 

Have  ta*en  from  them,  and  placed  them  in  this  scuffle  ; 
Whatever  it  be;  no  words  adorn  I  for  it. 

Now  canst  thou.  Son,  behold  the  transient  farce 
Of  goods  that  are  committed  unto  Fortune, 
For  which  the  human  race  each  other  buffet ; 

For  all  the  gold  that  is  beneath  the  moon, 
Or  ever  has  been,  of  these  weary  souls 
Could  never  make  a  single  one  repose.*' 

"  Master,**  I  said  to  him,  "  now  tell  me  also 

What  is  this  Fortune  which  thou  speakest  of. 
That  has  the  world's  goods  so  within  its  clutches  ?  ** 

And  he  to  me :  "  O  creatures  imbecile. 

What  ignorance  is  this  which  doth  beset  you  ? 
Now  will  I  have  thee  learn  my  judgment  of  her. 

He  whose  omniscience  everything  transcends 

The  heavens  created,  and  gave  who  should  guide  them, 
That  every  part  to  every  part  may  shine. 

Distributing  the  light  in  equal  measure ; 

He  in  like  manner  to  the  mundane  splendours 
Ordained  a  general  ministress  and  gviide^ 
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That  she  might  change  at  times  the  empty  treasures 

From  race  to  race^  from  one  blood  to  anollier,  u 

Beyond  resistance  of  all  haman  wisdom. 
Thereibre  ojie  people  triumphs^  ?  iid  another 

Languishes,  in  pursuance  of  her  judgment, 

\Vhich  hidden  is,  as  in  the  grass  a  serpent, 
Your  knowledge  has  no  counlerstand  againsit  her;  ife 

She  makes  provision,  judges,  and  pursues 

Her  governance,  as  theirs  the  other  gods. 
Her  pennutations  have  not  any  truce  ; 

Necessity  makes  her  precipitate, 

So  often  Cometh  who  his  turn  obtains.  m 

And  this  is  she  who  is  so  crucified 

Even  by  those  who  ought  to  give  her  praise^ 

Giving  her  blame  amiss,  and  bad  repute, 
Eut  she  is  blissful,  and  she  hears  it  not; 

Among  the  other  primal  creatures  gladsome  m 

She  turns  her  sphere^  and  blissful  she  rejoices. 
Let  us  descend  now  unto  greater  woe  ; 

Already  sinks  each  star  that  was  ascending 

When  I  set  out,  and  loitering  is  forbidden/' 
We  crossed  the  circle  to  die  other  bank,  ■•• 

Near  to  a  fount  that  boils,  and  pours  itself 

Along  a  gully  that  runs  out  of  it. 
The  water  was  more  sombre  far  than  pers 

And  we,  in  company  with  the  dusky  waves, 

IVIade  entrance  downward  by  a  path  uncouth,  vm 

A  marsh  it  makes,  which  has  the  name  of  Styx, 

This  tristful  brooklet,  wdien  it  has  descended 

Down  to  the  foot  of  the  malign  gray  shores. 
And  I,  who  stood  intent  upon  beholding, 

Saw  people  mud-besprent  in  that  lagoon,  u* 

All  of  them  naked  and  with  angry  look. 
They  smote  each  otiier  not  alone  widi  hands, 

But  with  the  head  and  with  the  breast  and  feet, 

Tearing  each  other  piecemeal  with  their  teeth. 
Said  the  good  Master :  "  Son,  thou  now  beholdest  "i 

The  souls  of  those  whom  anger  overcame  ; 

And  likewise  I  would  have  thee  know  for  certain 
Beneath  the  water  people  are  \vho  sigh 

And  make  this  w^ater  bubble  at  the  surface, 

As  the  eye  tells  thee  whcresuc'er  it  turns.  **" 

Fixed  in  the  mire  titey  say,  *  We  sullen  were 

In  the  sweet  air,  which  by  the  sun  is  gladdened, 
Bearing  within  ourselves  the  sluggish  reek  : 
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Now  we  are  sullen  in  this  sable  mire.' 

This  hymn  do  they  keep  gurgling  in  their  throats,  wi 

For  with  unbroken  words  they  cannot  say  it" 

Thus  we  went  circling  round  the  filthy  fen 

A  great  arc  'twixt  the  dry  bank  and  the  swamp. 
With  eyes  turned  unto  those  who  gorge  the  mirc ; 

Unto  the  foot  of  a  tower  we  came  at  last  v 
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I  SAY,  continuing,  that  long  before 

We  to  the  foot  of  that  high  tower  had  come, 

Our  eyes  went  upward  to  the  summit  of  it, 
By  reason  of  two  flamelets  we  saw  placed  there, . 

And  from  afar  another  answer  them,  s 

So  far,  that  hardly  could  the  eye  attain  it 
And,  to  the  sea  of  all  discernment  turned, 

I  said :  "  What  sayeth  this,  and  what  respondeth 

That  other  fire  ?  and  who  are  they  that  made  it  ?  " 
And  he  to  me  :  "  Across  the  turbid  waves  to 

What  is  expected  thou  canst  now  discern. 

If  reek  of  the  morass  conceal  it  not" 
Cord  never  shot  an  arrow  from  itself 

That  sped  away  athwart  the  air  so  swift. 

As  I  beheld  a  very  little  boat  «• 

Come  o'er  the  water  towards  us  at  that  moment, 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  single  pilot, 

Who  shouted,  "  Now  art  thou  arrived,  fell  soul  ?  *' 
'*  Phlegyas,  Phlegyas,  thou  criest  out  in  vain 

For  this  once,"  said  my  Lord  ;  "  thou  shalt  not  have  us  to 

Longer  than  in  the  passing  of  the  slough." 
As  he  who  listens  to  some  great  deceit 

That  has  been  done  to  him,  and  tlien  resents  it, 

Such  became  Phleg>'as,  in  his  gathered  wrath. 
My  Guide  descended  down  into  the  boat,  «5 

And  then  he  made  me  enter  after  him. 

And  only  when  I  entered  seemed  it  laden. 
Soon  as  the  Guide  and  I  were  in  the  boat, 

The  antique  prow  goes  on  its  way,  dividing 

More  of  the  water  than  *tis  wont  with  others.  n 

While  we  were  running  thi'ough  the  dead  canal. 

Uprose  in  front  of  me  one  full  of  mire, 

And  said,  "Who  'rt  thou  that  comest  ere  the  Uout?" 
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And  I  to  him  :  "  Although  I  come,  I  stay  not ;  ^ 

But  who  art  thou  that  hast  become  so  squaUd  ?  '* 

**  Thou  seest  that  I  am  one  who  weeps/'  he  answered* 
And  I  to  him  :  "  With  weeping  and  with  wailing^ 

Thou  spirit  maledict,  do  thou  remain ; 

For  thee  I  know,  though  thou  art  all  defiled." 
Then  stretched  he  both  his  hands  unto  the  boat  j 

Whereat  my  wary  Master  thrust  him  back, 

Saying,  ''  Away  there  with  the  other  dogs  I " 
Tnereafter  mth  his  arms  he  clasped  my  neck ; 

He  kissed  my  face,  and  said  :  "  Disdainful  soul, 

Blessed  be  she  who  bore  thee  in  her  bosom. 
That  w^as  an  arrogant  person  in  the  world  ; 

Goodness  is  none,  that  decks  his  memory; 

So  likewise  here  his  shade  is  furious. 
How  many  are  esteemed  great  kings  up  there, 

Who  here  shall  be  like  unto  swine  in  mire. 

Leaving  behind  them  honible  dispraises  !  *' 
And  I :  "  My  Master,  much  should  I  be  pleased^ 

If  I  could  see  him  soused  into  this  broth, 

Before  we  issue  forth  out  of  the  lake/' 
And  he  to  me  :  *'  Ere  unto  thee  the  shore 

Reveal  itself,  thou  shalt  be  satisfied  ; 

Such  a  desire  'tis  meet  thou  shouldst  enjoy/' 
A  little  after  that,  I  saw  such  havoc 

Made  of  him  by  the  people  of  the  mire, 

That  still  I  praise  and  thank  my  God  for  it. 
They  all  were  shouting,  **  At  Philippo  Argenti  I  " 

And  that  exasperate  spirit  Florentine 

Turned  round  upon  himself  with  his  own  tecih. 
'A'e  left  him  there,  and  more  of  him  I  tell  not ; 

Rut  on  mine  ears  there  smote  a  lamentation, 

Whence  forward  1  intent  unbar  mine  eyes. 
And  tiie  good  Master  said  :  '-  Even  now,  my  Son, 

The  city  draweth  near  whose  name  is  Dis 

^\'ith  the  grave  citizens,  with  the  great  throng." 
And  1 :  **  Its  mosques  already,  Master,  clearly 

\Vithin  there  in  the  valley  I  discern 

Vermilion,  as  if  issuing  from  the  fire 
They  were/'    And  he  to  me :  **  The  fire  eternal 

That  kindles  them  within  makes  them  look  red, 

As  thou  behold  est  in  this  nether  Hell" 
Then  we  arrived  within  the  moats  profound, 

Tliat  circumvallate  that  disconsolate  city ; 
The  walls  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  iron. 
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Nut  without  making  first  a  circuit  wide. 

We  came  unto  a  place  where  loud  the  pilot  (« 

Cried  out  to  US,  '*  Debark,  here  is  the  entrance/' 
More  than  a  thousand  at  the  gates  I  saw 

Out  of  the  Heavens  rained  down,  who  angrily 

Were  saying,  '*  Who  is  this  that  without  death 
Goes  through  the  kingdom  of  the  people  dead  ?  "  ss 

And  my  sagacious  Master  made  a  sign 

Of  wishing  secretly  to  speak  with  them. 
A  little  then  they  quelled  their  great  disdain, 

And  said  i  *'  Come  thou  alone,  and  he  begone 

Who  has  so  boldly  entered  these  dominions.  90 

Let  him  return  alone  by  his  mad  road  ; 

Try,  if  he  can ;  for  thou  shalt  here  remain, 

Who  hast  escorted  him  through  such  dark  regions," 
Think,  Reader,  if  I  was  discomforted 

At  utterance  of  the  accursed  words ;  9: 

For  never  to  return  here  I  believed. 
"O  my  dear  Guide,  who  more  than  seven  times 

Hast  rendered  me  security,  and  drawn  me 

From  imminent  peril  that  before  me  stood, 
Do  not  desert  me,"  said  I,  "  thus  undone  ;  tm 

And  if  the  going  farther  be  denied  us, 

Let  us  retrace  our  steps  together  swiftly." 
And  that  Lord,  who  had  led  me  thithen^^ard, 

Said  unto  me  :  "  Fear  not ;  because  our  passage 

None  can  take  from  us,  it  by  Such  is  given.  tm 

But  here  await  me,  and  thy  weary  spirit 

Comfort  and  nourish  with  a  better  hope ; 

For  in  this  nether  world  I  will  not  leave  thee."  ' 
So  onward  goes  and  there  abandons  me 

My  Father  sweet,  and  I  remain  in  doubt,  «w 

For  No  and  Yes  within  my  head  contend 
I  could  not  hear  what  he  proposed  to  them  ; 

But  with  tliem  there  he  did  not  linger  long, 

Ere  each  i^itliin  in  rivalrj^  ran  back. 
They  closed  the  portals,  those  our  adversaries,  «*s 

On  ray  Lord's  breast,  who  had  remained  without 

And  turned  to  me  with  footsteps  far  between. 
His  eyes  cast  down,  his  forehead  shorn  had  he 

Of  all  its  boldness,  and  he  said,  witli  sighs, 

"  Who  has  denied  to  me  the  dolesome  houses  ?  '*  »» 

Vnd  unto  me:  *'  Thou,  because  I  am  angry, 

Fear  not,  for  I  will  conquer  in  the  trial, 

Whatever  for  defence  within  be  planned. 


Tliis  arrogance  of  theirs  is  nothing  new  ; 

For  once  they  used  it  at  less  secret  gate, 
\VTiich  finds  itself  without  a  fastening  still. 

0*er  it  didst  thou  behold  the  dead  inscription  ; 
And  now  this  side  of  it  descends  the  steep. 
Passing  across  the  circles  ivithout  escort, 

One  by  whose  means  the  city  shall  be  opened'* 
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CANTO   IX 

That  hue  which  cowardice  brought  out  on  me^ 
Beholding  my  Conductor  backward  turn, 
Sooner  repressed  within  him  his  new  colon L 

He  stopped  attentive,  like  a  man  who  listens, 
Because  the  eye  could  not  conduct  him  far 
Througli  the  black  air,  and  through  the  heavy  fog. 

'* Still  it  behoveth  us  to  win  the  fight/' 

Began  he ;  '*  Else  .  .  .  Such  ofiered  us  herself  ,  *  . 
O  how  1  long  that  some  one  here  arrive  1  '* 

Well  I  perceived^  as  soon  as  the  beginning 
He  covered  up  with  what  came  afterward, 
That  they  were  words  quite  diflerent  from  the  first  j 

But  none  the  less  his  saying  gave  me  fear, 
Because  I  carried  out  the  broken  phrase, 
Perhaps  to  a  worse  meaning  than  he  had, 

*'  Into  this  bottom  of  the  doleful  conch 

Doth  any  e*er  descend  from  the  first  gi'adc, 
Which  for  its  pain  has  only  hope  cut  off?  " 

This  question  i)ut  I ;  and  he  answered  me  : 
"  Seldom  it  comes  to  pass  that  one  of  us 
Maketh  the  journey  upon  which  I  go. 

True  is  it,  once  before  I  here  below 

Was  conjured  by  that  pitiless  Erictlio, 

Who  summoned  back  the  shades  unto  their  bofhca 

Naked  of  me  short  while  the  flesh  had  been, 
Before  %vithin  that  wall  she  made  me  enter, 
'Jo  bring  a  spirit  from  the  circle  of  Judas  ; 

riiat  is  the  lowest  region  and  the  darkest. 

And  farthest  from  the  heaven  which  circles  all 
Well  know  I  the  way;  therefore  be  reassured 

This  fen,  which  a  prodigious  stench  exhales, 
Encompasses  about  the  city  dolent, 
Where  now  we  cannot  enter  without  anger/ 
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And  more  he  said,  but  not  in  mind  I  have  it ; 
Because  mine  eye  had  altogether  drawn  me 
TowVds  the  high  tower  with  the  red-flaming  summit, 

Where  in  a  moment  saw  I  swift  uprisen 

The  three  infernal  Furies  stained  with  blood, 
Who  had  the  limbs  of  women  and  their  mien, 

And  with  the  greenest  hydras  were  begirt ; 

Small  serpents  and  cerastes  were  their  tresses, 
Wlierewith  their  horrid  temples  were  entwined. 

And  he  who  well  the  handmaids  of  the  Queen 
Of  everlasting  lamentation  knew, 
Said  unto  me :  "  Behold  the  fierce  Erinnys, 

This  is  Megsera,  on  the  left-hand  side ; 

She  who  is  weeping  on  the  right,  Alecto ; 
Tisiphone  is  between ; "  and  then  was  silent 

Each  one  her  breast  was  rending  with  her  nails  ; 

They  beat  them  with  their  palms,  and  cried  so  loud, 
That  I  for  dread  pressed  close  unto  the  Poet. 

"  Medusa  come,  so  we  to  stone  will  change  him  !  *' 
All  shouted  looking  down ;  "  in  evil  hour 
Avenged  we  not  on  Theseus  his  assault  1 " 

"  Turn  thyself  round,  and  keep  thine  eyes  close  shut, 
For  if  the  Gorgon  appear,  and  thou  shouldst  see  it. 
No  more  returning  upward  would  there  be.'* 

Thus  said  the  Master  ;  and  he  turned  me  round 
Himself,  and  trusted  not  unto  my  hands 
So  far  as  not  to  blind  me  with  his  own. 

O  ye  who  have  undistempered  intellects, 

Observe  the  doctrine  that  conceals  itself 
Beneath  the  veil  of  the  mysterious  verses  ! 

And  now  there  came  across  the  turbid  waves 

The  clangour  of  a  sound  with  terror  fraught, 
Because  of  which  both  of.  the  margins  trembled ; 

Not  otherwise  it  was  than  of  a  ^vind 

Impetuous  on  account  of  adverse  heats, 
That  smites  the  forest,  and,  without  restraint. 

The  branches  rends,  beats  down,  and  bears  away : 
Right  onward,  laden  with  dust,  it  goes  superb, 
And  puts  to  flight  the  wild  beasts  and  the  shepherds. 

Mine  eyes  he  loosed,  and  said :  "  Direct  the  nerve 
Of  vision  now  along  that  ancient  foam, 
There  yonder  where  that  smoke  is  most  intense." 

Even  as  the  frogs  before  the  hostile  serpent 
Across  the  water  scatter  all  abroad. 
Until  each  one  is  huddled  in  thr^-  sr-^. 
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More  than  a  thousand  mined  souls  I  saw, 

Thus  fleeing  from  before  one  '^^^ho  on  foot 
AVas  passing  o'er  the  Styx  with  soles  tinwet 

From  off  his  face  he  fanned  that  unctuous  air, 
Waving  his  left  hand  oft  in  front  of  him, 
And  only  with  that  anguish  seemed  he  weary. 

Well  I  perceived  one  sent  from  Heaven  was  he, 
And  to  the  Master  turned  ;  and  he  made  sign 
That  I  should  quiet  stand,  and  bow  before  hiui. 

Ah !  how  disdainful  he  appeared  to  me  ! 

He  reached  the  gate,  and  with  a  Httle  rod 
He  opened  it,  for  there  was  no  resistance. 

**0  banished  out  of  Heaven,  people  despised  T* 
Thus  he  began  upon  the  horrid  threshold  ; 
*^  Whence  is  diis  arrogance  %\ithin  you  couched  ? 

Wherefore  recalcitrate  against  that  will, 

From  which  the  end  can  never  be  cut  off, 

And  which  has  many  times  increased  your  i^ain  ? 

What  helpeth  it  to  butt  against  the  fates? 
Your  Cerbems,  if  you  remember  well. 
For  that  still  bears  his  chin  and  gullet  peeled." 

Then  he  returned  along  the  miry  road. 

And  spake  no  word  to  us,  but  had  the  look 
Of  one  whom  other  care  constrains  and  goads 

Than  that  of  him  who  in  his  presence  is ; 

And  we  our  feet  directed  tow'rds  the  cit)^, 
After  those  holy  words  all  confident. 

Within  we  entered  without  any  contest  \ 
And  I,  who  inclination  had  to  see 
What  the  condition  such  a  fortress  holds, 

Soon  as  I  was  within,  cast  round  mine  eye, 
And  see  on  ever>'  hand  an  ample  plain, 
Full  of  distress  and  torment  terrible. 

Even  as  at  Aries,  where  stagnant  grows  the  Rhone, 
Even  as  at  Pola  near  to  the  Quamaro, 
That  shuts  in  Italy  and  bathes  its  borders, 

The  sepulchres  make  all  the  place  uneven  j 
So  likewise  did  they  there  on  every  side, 
Saving  that  there  the  m inner  was  more  bitter; 

For  flames  between  the  sepulchres  were  scattered, 
By  which  they  so  intensely  heated  were, 
That  iron  more  so  asks  not  any  art 

All  of  their  coverings  uplifted  were, 

And  from  them  issued  forth  such  dire  laments, 
Sooth  seemed  they  of  the  wretched  and  tonnen^^^fl 
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And  I :  "  My  Master,  what  are  all  those  people 
Who,  having  sepulture  within  those  tombs, 
Make  themselves  audible  by  doleful  sighs?" 

And  he  to  me :  "  Here  are  the  Heresiarchs, 
With  their  disciples  of  all  sects,  and  much 
More  than  thou  thinkest  laden  are  the  tombs. 

Here  like  together  with  its  like  is  buried ; 

And  more  and  less  the  monuments  are  heated.** 
And  when  he  to  the  right  had  turned,  we  passed 

Between  the  torments  and  high  parapets. 


CANTO   X. 

Now  onward  goes,  along  a  narrow  path 

Between  the  torments  and  the  city  wall, 
My  Master,  and  I  follow  at  his  back. 

**  O  power  supreme,  that  tlirough  these  impious  circles 
Tumest  me,"  I  began,  "  as  pleases  thee, 
Speak  to  me,  and  my  longings  satisfy ; 

The  people  who  are  lying  in  these  tombs. 
Might  they  be  seen  ?  already  are  uplifted 
The  coVers  all,  and  no  one  keepeth  guard.'* 

And  he  to  me :  "  They  all  will  be  closed  up 
When  from  Jehoshaphat  they  shall  return 
Here  with  the  bodies  they  have  left  above. 

Their  cemetery  have  upon  this  side 
With  Epicurus  all  his  followers. 
Who  with  the  body  mortal  make  the  soul ; 

But  in  the  question  thou  dost  put  to  me, 

Within  here  shalt  thou  soon  be  satisfied, 
And  likewise  in  the  wish  thou  keepest  silent." 

And  I :  "  Good  Leader,  I  but  keep  concealed 

From  thee  my  heart,  that  I  may  speak  the  less, 
Nor  only  now  hast  thou  thereto  disposed  me/* 

"  O  Tuscan,  thou  who  through  the  city  of  fire 
Gk)est  alive,  thus  speaking  modestly, 
Be  pleased  to  stay  thy  footsteps  in  this  place 

Thy  mod^  of  speaking  makes  thee  manifest 
A  native  of  diat  noble  fatherland. 
To  which  perhaps  I  too  molestful  was." 

Upon  a  sudden  issued  forth  this  sound 

From  out  one  of  the  tombs;  wherefore  I  picr^s^> 
Tesaing,  a  little  nearer  to  my  Leader. 
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And  unto  rae  he  said  :     *'  Turn  thee ;  what  dost  thou  ? 

Behold  there  Farinata  who  has  risen ; 

From  the  waist  upwards  wholly  shalt  thou  see  hinx" 
I  had  already  fixed  mine  eyes  on  his, 

And  he  uprose  erect  widi  breast  and  front 

E^en  as  if  Hell  he  had  in  great  despite. 
And  with  courageous  hands  and  prompt  my  Leader 

Thrust  me  between  the  sepulchres  towards  htm, 

Exclaiming,  "Let  thy  words  explicit  be/* 
As  soon  as  1  was  at  the  foot  of  his  tomb. 

Somewhat  he  eyed  me,  and,  as  if  disdainful, 

Thai  asked  of  me,  "Who were  thine  ancestors?" 
[,  who  desirous  of  obeying  was, 

Concealed  it  not,  but  all  revealed  to  him ; 

Whereat  he  raised  his  brows  a  little  upward. 
Then  said  he  :  *^  Fiercely  adverse  have  they  been 

To  me,  and  to  my  lathers,  and  my  party ; 

So  that  two  several  times  I  scattered  thenx** 
"  If  they  were  banished,  they  returned  on  all  sides," 

I  answered  liini,  "  the  fust  time  and  the  second  j 

But  yours  have  not  acquired  that  art  aright.'' 
Then  there  uprose  upon  the  sight,  uncovered 

Down  to  the  chin,  a  shadow  at  his  side ; 

I  tliink  that  he  had  risen  on  liis  knees. 
Round  me  he  gazed,  as  if  solicitude 

He  had  to  see  if  some  one  else  were  wtth  me  > 

But  after  his  suspicion  was  all  spent 
Weeping,  he  said  to  me  :  "  If  through  this  blind 

Prison  thou  goest  by  loftiness  of  genius, 

Where  is  my  son?  and  why  is  he  not  with  thee?* 
And  I  to  him  ;  "  I  come  not  of  myself ; 

He  who  is  waiting  yonder  leads  me  here. 

Whom  in  disdain  perhaps  your  Guido  had" 
His  language  and  the  mode  of  punishment 

Already  unto  me  liad  read  his  name ; 

On  that  account  my  answer  was  so  fuIL 
Up  starting  suddenly,  he  cried  out :  "  How 

Saidst  thou,— he  had?     Is  he  not  stili  alive  ? 

Does  not  the  sweet  light  strike  upon  his  eyes  ?  ^' 
When  he  became  aware  of  some  ^^l^y^  ^ 

Which  I  before  my  answer  made,  supine 

He  fell  again,  and  fordi  appeared  no  more. 
But  the  other,  magnanimous,  at  whose  desire 

I  had  remained,  did  not  his  aspect  cliange, 
^      Neither  his  neck  he  moved,  nor  bent  his  side. 
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"  And  if,"  continuing  his  first  discourse, 

"  They  have  that  art,"  he  said,  '*  not  learned  aright, 
That  more  tormenteth  me,  than  doth  this  bed 
'  But  fifty  times  shall  not  rekindled  be 

The  countenance  of  the  Lady  who  reigns  here, 
Ere  thou  shalt  know  how  heavy  is  that  art ; 

And  as  thou  wouldst  to  the  sweet  world  return, 
Say  why  that  people  is  so  pitiless 
Against  my  race  in  each  one  of  its  laws  ?  " 

Whence  I  to  him :  "  The  slaughter  and  great  carnage 
Whicli  have  with  crimson  stained  the  Arl)ia,  cause 
Such  orisons  in  our  temple  to  be  made." 

After  his  head  he  with  a  sigh  had  shaken, 

"  There  1  was  not  alone,"  he  said,  "  nor  surely 
Without  a  cause  had  with  the  others  moved. 

But  there  I  was  alone,  where  every  one 

Consented  to  the  laying  waste  of  Florence, 
He  who  defended  her  with  open  face." 

**Ah  !  so  hereafter  may  your  seed  repose," 
I  him  entreated,  "  solve  for  me  that  knot, 
"Which  has  entangled  my  conceptions  here. 

It  seems  that  you  can  see,  if  I  heai*  rightly. 
Beforehand  whatsoe'er  time  brings  with  it, 
And  in  the  present  have  another  mode." 

"  We  see,  like  those  who  have  imperfect  sight, 

The  things,"  he  said,  "  that  distant  are  from  us  \ 
So  much  still  shines  on  us  the  Sovereign  Ruler. 

When  they  draw  near,  or  are,  is  wholly  vain 
Our  intellect,  and  if  none  brings  it  to  us, 
Not  anything  know  we  of  your  human  state. 

Hence  thou  canst  understand,  that  wholly  dead 
Will  be  our  knowledge  from  the  moment  when 
I'he  portal  of  the  future  shall  be  closed." 

Then  I,  as  if  compunctious  for  my  fault. 

Said  :  "  Now,  then,  you  will  tell  that  fallen  one, 
That  stil]  his  son  is  with  the  living  joined. 

And  if  just  now,  ir»  answering,  I  was  dumb, 
Tell  him  I  did  it  because  T  was  thinking 
Already  of  the  error  you  hav*»  solved  me." 

And  now  my  Master  was  recalling  me, 

Wherefore  more  eagerly  I  prayed  the  spirit 
That  he  would  tell  me  who  was  with  him  tliere. 

He  said  :  "  With  more  than  a  thousand  here  I  lie  ; 
Within  here  is  tlie  second  Frederick, 
And  the  Cardinal,  and  of  the  rest  I  speak  not" 
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Thereon  he  hid  himself ;  and  I  towards 

The  ancient  poet  turned  my  steps,  reflecting 
Upon  that  sa3ring,  which  seemed  hostile  to  me* 

He  moved  along  ;  and  after^vard,  thus  going. 

He  said  to  me,  **  Whj  art  thou  so  bewildered  ?  '* 
And  I  in  his  inquiry  satisfied  him. 

"  Let  memory  preserve  what  thou  hast  heard 
Against  thyself,"  that  Sage  commanded  me, 
"And  now  attend  here ;  *'  and  he  raised  his  finger* 

"  When  thou  shalt  be  before  the  radiance  sweet 

Of  her  whose  beauteous  eyes  all  things  behold, 
From  her  thou' it  know  the  journey  of  thy  life." 

Unto  the  left  hand  then  he  turned  his  feet ; 

We  left  the  wall,  and  went  towards  the  middle, 
i\long  a  path  that  strikes  into  a  valley^ 

Which  even  up  there  impleasant  made  its  stench. 
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Upon  the  margin  of  a  lofty  bank 

Which  great  rocks  broken  in  a  circle  made, 
We  came  upon  a  still  more  cruel  throng ; 

And  tliere,  by  reason  of  the  horrible 

Excess  of  stench  the  deep  abyss  throws  out, 
We  drew  ourselves  aside  behind  the  cover 

Of  a  gieat  tomb,  whereon  I  saw  a  iviiting. 
Which  said  :  "  Pope  Anastasius  I  hold, 
Wliom  out  of  the  right  way  Photinus  drew." 

"  Slow  it  behoveth  our  descent  to  be, 

So  that  the  sense  be  first  a  little  used 

To  the  sad  blasts  and  then  we  shall  not  heed  it/' 

The  Master  thus ;  and  unto  him  I  said, 

*'  Some  compensation  find,  that  the  time  pass  not 
Idly  \ "  and  he  r  "  Thou  seest  I  think  of  that. 

My  son,  upon  the  inside  of  these  rocks/' 

Began  he  then  to  say,  "  are  three  small  circles, 

From  grade  to  gi^ade,  like  those  which  thou  art  leaving. 

They  all  are  full  of  spirits  raalecHct ; 

But  that  hereafter  sight  alone  suffice  thee, 
Hear  how  and  wherefore  they  are  in  constraint 

or  every  malice  that  wins  hate  in  Heaven, 
Injury  is  the  end ;  and  all  such  end 
Either  by  force  or  frujd  afflicteOi  others. 
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But  because  fraud  is  man*s  peculiar  \ice> 

More  it  displeases  God  ;  and  so  stand  lowest 
The  fraudulent,  and  greater  dole  assails  them. 

AJl  the  first  circle  of  the  Violent  is  ; 

But  since  force  may  be  used  against  tliree  persons, 
In  three  rounds  'tis  divided  and  constructed. 

To  God,  to  ourselves,  and  to  our  neighbour  can  we 
Use  force ;  I  say  on  them  and  on  their  things. 
As  thou  shalt  hear  with  reason  manifest 

A  death  by  violence,  and  painful  wounds, 

Are  to  our  neighbour  given  ;  and  in  his  substance 
Ruin,  and  arson,  and  injurious  levies; 

Whence  homicides,  and  he  who  smites  unjustly. 
Marauders,  and  freebooters,  the  fii'st  round 
Tormenteth  all  in  companies  diverse. 

Man  may  lay  violent  hands  upon  Iiimself 

And  his  own  goods  ;  and  therefore  in  the  second 
Round  must  perforce  wthout  avail  repent 

Whoever  of  your  world  deprives  himself, 

Wlio  games,  and  dissipates  his  property, 

And  weepeth  there,  where  he  should  jocund  be. 

Violence  can  be  done  the  Deity, 

In  heart  denying  and  blaspheming  Him, 
And  by  disdaining  Nature  and  her  bounty* 

And  for  this  reason  doth  the  smallest  round 
Seal  with  its  signet  Sodom  and  Cahors, 
And  who,  cHsdaining  God,  speaks  from  the  heart 

Fraud,  wherewithal  is  every  conscience  stung, 
A  man  may  practise  upon  him  who  trusts, 
And  him  who  doth  no  confidence  iraburse. 

This  latter  mode,  it  would  appear,  dissevers 

Only  the  bond  of  love  which  Nature  makes  ; 
Wherefore  within  the  second  circle  nestle 

Hypocrisy,  flattery,  and  who  deals  in  magic, 
Falsification,  thett,  and  simony. 
Panders,  and  barrators,  and  tlie  Uke  filth. 

By  the  other  mode,  forgotten  is  tliat  love 

Which  Nature  makes,  and  what  is  after  added. 
From  which  there  is  a  special  faith  engendered 

Hence  in  the  smallest  circle,  where  the  point  is 
Of  the  Universe,  upon  which  Dis  is  seated, 
AVhoe'er  betrays  for  ever  is  consumed." 

And  I  :  **  My  Master,  clear  enough  proceeds 
Thy  reasoning,  and  full  well  distinguishes 
This  cavern  and  the  people  who  possess  it 
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IjlU  tell  me,  those  wiihin  the  fat  lagooii, 

Whom  the  wind  drives,  and  whom  the  rain  doth  beat, 
And  who  encounter  with  such  bitter  tongues, 

UTierefore  arc  they  inside  of  the  red  city 

Not  punished,  if  God  has  them  in  bis  wrath, 
And  if  he  has  not,  wherefore  in  such  fashion  ?  '* 

And  unto  me  he  said  :  **  Why  wanders  so 

Thine  intellect  from  that  which  it  is  wont  ? 

Or,  sooth,  thy  mind  where  is  it  elsewhere  looking? 

llast  thou  no  recollection  of  those  words 

"With  wliich  thine  Ethics  thoroughly  discusses 
The  dispositions  three,  that  Heaven  abides  not^ — 

fucontinence,  and  Malice,  and  insane 
Bestiality  ?  and  how  Incontinence 
Less  God  oflfendeth,  and  less  blame  attracts? 

If  thou  regardest  this  conclusion  well. 

And  to  thy  mind  recallest  who  they  are 
That  up  outside  are  undergoing  penance, 

Clearly  viAl  thou  perceive  why  from  these  felons 
They  separated  are,  and  why  less  wroth 
Justice  divine  doth  smite  them  witli  its  hammer/' 

"  0  Sun,  that  heal  est  all  distempered  vision, 

Thou  dost  content  me  so,  when  thou  re  sol  vest, 
That  doubting  pleases  rae  no  less  than  knowing  I 

Once  more  a  little  backward  turn  thee,"  said  I, 
*'  There  where  thou  sayest  that  usury  offends 
Goodness  divine,  and  disengage  the  knot/* 

*•  Philosophy/'  he  said,  *'  to  hun  who  heeds  it, 
Noteth,  not  only  in  one  place  alone, 
After  what  manner  Nature  takes  her  course 

From  Intellect  Divine,  and  from  its  art ; 

And  if  thy  Physics  carefully  thou  notest, 
After  not  many  pages  shalt  thou  find. 

That  this  your  art  as  far  as  possible 

Follows,  as  the  disciple  doth  the  master  • 

So  that  your  art  is,  as  it  were,  God's  fp:andchild. 

From  these  two,  if  thou  bringest  to  thy  mind 
Genesis  at  tlie  beginning,  it  behoves 
Mankind  to  gain  their  life  and  to  advance  ; 

And  since  the  usiuer  takes  another  way, 
Nature  herself  and  in  her  follower 
Disdains  he,  for  elsewhere  he  puts  his  hope. 

But  follow,  now,  as  I  would  fain  go  on. 

For  quivering  are  the  Fishes  on  the  horizon, 
And  the  Wain  wholly  over  Caurus  lies^ 
And  far  beyond  there  we  descend  xbe  crag.** 
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The  place  where  to  descend  the  bank  we  came 

Was  alpine,  and  from  what  was  there,  moreover, 
Of  such  a  kind  that  every  eye  would  shun  it. 

Such  as  that  ruin  is  which  in  the  flank 

Smote,  on  this  side  of  Trent,  the  Adige, 

^      Either  by  earthquake  or  by  failing  stay, 

For  from  the  mountain's  top,  from  which  it  moved, 
Unto  the  plain  the  cliff  is  shattered  so. 
Some  path  'twould  give  to  him  who  was  above ; 

Even  such  was  the  descent  of  that  ravine, 
And  on  the  border  of  the  broken  chasm 
The  infamy  of  Crete  was  stretched  along, 

Who  was  conceived  in  the  fictitious  cow ; 
And  when  he  us  beheld,  he  bit  himself, 
Even  as  one  whom  anger  racks  within. 

My  Sage  towards  him  shouted :  "  Peradventure 

Thou  think'st  that  here  may  be  the  Duke  of  Athens, 
Who  in  the  world  above  brought  death  to  ihee  ? 

Get  thee  gone,  beast,  for  this  one  cometh  not 
Instructed  by  thy  sister,  but  he  comes 
In  order  to  behold  your  punishments." 

As  is  that  bull  who  breaks  loose  at  the  moment 
In  which  he  has  received  the  mortal*  blow, 
Who  cannot  walk,  but  staggers  here  and  there, 

The  Minotaur  beheld  I  do  the  like ; 

And  he,  the  wary,  cried  :  "  Run  to  the  passage  : 
While  he  is  wroth,  *tis  well  thou  shouldst  descend." 

Thus  down  we  took  our  way  o'er  that  discharge 

Of  stones,  which  oftentimes  did  move  themselves 
lieneath  my  feet,  from  the  unwonted  burden. 

Thoughtful  I  went  j  and  he  said  :  "  Thou  art  thinking 
Perhaps  upon  this  ruin,  which  is  guarded 
By  that  brute  anger  which  just  now  I  quenched. 

Now  will  I  have  thee  know,  the  other  time 
I  here  descended  to  the  nether  Hell, 
This  precipice  had  not  yet  fallen  down. 

But  truly,  if  I  well  discern,  a  little 

Before  His  coming  who  the  mighty  spoil 
Bore  oflffom  Dis.  in  the  supernal  circle. 
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Upon  all  sides  tlie  deep  and  loathsome  valley 
Trembled  so,  tliat  I  thought  the  Universe 
Was  thrilled  with  love,  by  whicli  there  are  who  think 

The  world  ofttimes  converted  into  chaos  \ 
And  at  that  moment  this  primeval  crag 
Both  here  and  elsewhere  made  such  overthrow. 

Bnt  fix  diine  eyes  below ;  for  drawetli  near 
'      The  river  of  blood,  within  which  boiling  is 
Whoe'er  by  violence  doth  injure  others." 

0  blind  cupidit)',  O  wrath  insane, 

That  spurs  us  onward  so  in  our  short  life, 
And  in  the  eternal  then  so  badly  steeps  us  1 

1  saw  an  ample  moat  bent  like  a  bow, 

As  one  which  all  the  plain  encompasses, 
Conformable  to  what  my  Guide  had  said 

And  between  this  and  the  embankment's  foot 

Centaurs  in  file  were  running,  armed  with  arrows, 
As  in  the  world  they  used  the  chase  to  follow. 

Beholding  us  descend,  each  one  stood  still, 

And  from  tlie  squadron  three  detached  themselves, 
With  bows  and  arrows  in  advance  selected  j 

And  from  afar  one  cried  :  "  Unto  what  torment 

Come  ye,  ivho  down  the  hillside  are  descending  ? 
Tell  us  from  there  ;  if  not,  I  draw  the  bow/' 

My  Master  said  :  "  Our  answer  will  we  make 
To  Chiron,  near  you  tliere  j  in  evil  hour, 
That  will  of  thine  was  evermore  so  hasty." 

Then  touched  he  me,  and  said  ;  ''  This  one  is  Nessus, 
Who  perished  for  the  lovely  Dejanira, 
And  for  himself,  himself  did  vengeance  take. 

And  he  in  the  midst,  who  at  his  breast  is  gazing, 
Is  the  great  Chiron,  who  brought  up  Achifies; 
That  other  Pholus  is,  who  was  so  wrathful. 

Thousands  and  thousands  go  about  the  moat 
Shooting  with  shafts  whatever  soul  emerges 
Out  of  the  blood,  more  than  his  crime  allots/' 

Near  we  approached  unto  those  monsters  fleet ; 
Chiron  an  arrow  took,  and  Avith  the  notch 
Backward  upon  his  jaws  he  put  his  beard. 

After  he  had  uncovered  his  gi'eat  mouth, 

He  said  to  his  companions  :  "  Are  you  ware 
That  he  behind  moveth  whatever  he  touches  ? 

Thus  are  not  wont  to  do  the  feet  of  dead  men." 

And  my  good  Guide,  who  now  was  at  his  breast, 
WTiere  the  two  natures  are  together  joined, 
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Replied  :  "  Indeed  he  Kves,  and  thus  alone  .  . 

Me  it  behoves  to  show  him  the  dark  valle}' ; 

Necessity,  and  not  delight,  impels  us. 
Seme  one  wididrew  from  singing  Halleluja, 

Who  unto  me  committed  this  new  office  \ 

No  thief  is  he,  nor  I  a  thievish  spirit.  90 

But  by  that  virtue  through  which  I  am  moving 

My  steps  along  this  savage  thoroughfare, 

Give  us  some  one  of  thine,  to  be  with  us. 
And  who  may  show  us  where  to  pass  the  ford, 

And  who  may  carry  this  one  on  his  back ;  w 

For  'tis  no  spirit  that  can  walk  the  air." 
Upon  his  right  breast  Chiron  wheeled  about, 

And  said  to  Nessus : ."  Turn  and  do  thou  guide  them, 

And  warn  aside,  if  other  band  may  meet  you." 
We  with  our  faithful  escort  onward  moved,  me 

Along  tlie  brink  of  the  vermilion  boiling. 

Wherein  the  boiled  were  uttering  loud  laments. 
People  I  saw  within  up  to  the  eyebrows, 

And  the  great  Centaur  said  :  "  T3n:ants  are  these. 

Who  dealt  in  bloodshed  and  in  pillaging.  lei 

Here  they  lament  their  pitiless  mischiefs ;  here 

Is  Alexander,  and  fierce  Dionysius 

Who  upon  Sicily  brought  dolorous  years. 
That  forehead  there  which  has  the  hair  so  black 

Is  Azzolin ;  and  the  other  who  is  blond,  w 

Obizzo  is  of  Esti,  who,  in  truth, 
Up  in  the  world  was  by  his  stepson  slain." 

Then  turned  I  to  the  Poet ;  and  he  said, 

"  Now  he  be  first  to  thee,  and  second  I." 
A  little  farther  on  the  Centaur  stopped  m 

Above  a  folk,  who  far  down  as  the  throat 

Seemed  from  that  boiling  stream  to  issue  forth. 
A  shade  he  showed  us  on  one  side  alone. 

Saying :  "  He  cleft  asunder  in  God's  bosom 

The  heart  that  still  upon  the  Thames  is  honoured/  «• 

Then  people  saw  I,  who  from  out  the  river , 

Lifted  their  heads  and  also  all  the  chest ; 

And  many  among  these  I  recognised. 
Thus  ever  more  and  more  grew  shallower 

That  blood,  so  that  the  feet  alone  it  covered  ;  «*j 

And  there  across  the  moat  our  passage  was. 
••  Even  as  thou  here  upon  this  side  beholdest 

Tlie  boiling  stream,  that  aye  diminishes," 

The  Centaur  said,^ "  I  wish  thee  to  believe 
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That  on  this  other  more  and  more  declines 
Its  bed,  until  it  reunites  itt>elf 
Where  it  behoveth  tyranny  to  groan. 

Justice  divine,  upon  tliis  sitle,  if?  goading 

That  Attila,  who  was  a  scourge  on  earth, 
And  Pyrrhus,  and  Sextus  ;  and  for  ever  milks 

The  tears  which  with  the  boiling  it  unseals 
In  Rinier  da  Corneto  and  Rinier  Pazzo, 
Who  made  upon  the  highways  so  much  war." 

Then  back  he  turned,  and  passed  again  the  lord. 
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Not  yet  had  Nessus  reached  the  other  side, 
When  we  had  put  ourselves  within  a  w^ood, 
Tliat  was  not  marked  by  any  path  whatever. 

Not  foliage  green,  but  of  a  dusky  colour^ 

Not  branches  smooth,  but  gnarled  and  intertangled, 
Not  apple-trees  were  there,  but  thorns  with  poison. 

Such  tangled  thickets  have  not,  nor  so  dense, 

Those  savage  wild  beasts,  that  in  hatred  hold 
^Twixt  Cecina  and  Cometo  the  tilled  places. 

There  do  the  hideous  Harpies  make  their  nests, 
Who  chased  the  Trojans  from  the  Strophades, 
With  sad  announcement  of  impending  'joom  ; 

Broad  wings  have  they,  and  necks  and  faces  hunvAn, 

And  feet  with  claws,  and  their  grent  bellies  fledged  ; 
They  make  laments  upon  the  wondious  trees. 

And  the  good  Master  :  ^*  Ere  thou  enter  farther^ 
Know  that  thou  art  witliin  the  second  round,'* 
Thus  he  began  to  say,  "  and  shalt  be,  till 

Thou  comest  out  upon  the  horrible  sand  ; 

Therefore  look  well  around,  and  thou  shalt  see 
Things  that  will  credence  give  imto  my  speech," 

I  heard  on  all  sides  lamentations  uttered. 

And  person  none  beheld  I  who  might  make  them, 
\\Tience,  utterly  bewildered,  I  stood  still. 

I  think  he  thought  that  I  perhaps  might  think 
So  many  voices  issued  through  those  trunks 
From  people  who  concealed  themselves  from  us ; 

Therefore  the  Master  said :  **  If  thou  break  oft' 
Some  little  spray  from  any  of  these  trees, 
The  thoughts  thou  hast  vnW  whplly  be  made  vairt." 
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Then  stretched  I  forth  my  hand  a  little  forward, 

And  plucked  a  branchlet  oft'  from  a  great  thorn  ; 

And  the  trunk  cried,  "  Why  dost  thou  mangle  me  ?  " 
After  it  had  become  embrowned  with  blood. 

It  recommenced  its  cry  :  "  Why  dost  thou  rend  me  ?         »* 

Hast  thou  no  spirit  of  pity  whatsoever  ? 
Men  once  we  were,  and  now  are  changed  to  trees  ; 

Indeed,  thy  hand  should  be  more  pitiful, 

Even  if  the  souls  of  serpents  we  had  been." 
As  out  of  a  green  brand,  that  is  on  fire  <« 

At  one  of  the  ends,  and  from  the  other  drips 

And  hisses  with  the  wind  that  is  escaping , 
So  from  that  splinter  issued  forth  together 

Both  words  and  blood ;  whereat  I  let  the  tip 

Fall,  and  stood  like  a  man  who  is  afraid.  m 

^'  Had  he  been  able  sooner  to  believe," 

My  Sage  made  answer,  "  O  thou  wounded  soul, 

What  only  in  my  verses  he  has  seen, 
Not  upon  thee  had  he  stretched  forth  his  hand ; 

Whereas  the  thing  incredible  has  caused  me  ft 

To  put  him  to  an  act  which  grieveth  me. 
But  tell  him  who  thou  wast,  so  that  by  way 

Of  some  amends  thy  fame  he  may  refresh 

Up  in  the  world,  to  which  he  can  return.*' 
And  the  trunk  said  :  "  So  thy  sweet  words  allure  me,  ss 

I  cannot  silent  be ;  and  you  be  vexed  not, 

That  I  a  little  to  disoourse  am  tempted. 
I  am  the  one  who  both  keys  had  in  keeping  • 

Of  Frederick's  heart,  and  turned  them  to  and  fro 

So  softly  in  unlocking  and  in  locking,  «& 

That  from  his  secrets  most  men  I  withheld ; 

Fidelity  I  bore  the  glorious  office 

So  great,  I  lost  thereby  my  sleep  and  pulses. 
The  courtesan  who  never  from  the  dwelling 

Of  Caesar- turned  aside  her  strumpet  eyes,  c* 

Death  universal  and  the  vice  of  courts. 
Inflamed  against  me  all  the  other  minds, 

And  they,  inflamed,  did  so  inflame  Augustus, 

That  my  glad  honours  turned  to  dismal  mournings. 
My  spirit,  in  disdainful  exultation,  n 

Thinking  by  dying  to  escape  disdain, 

Made  me  unjust  against  myself,  the  just. 
I,  by  the  roots  unwonted  of  this  wood, 

Do  swear  to  you  that  never  broke  I  faith 

Unto  my  lord,  who  was  so  worthy  of  honour  \  ^\ 
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And  to  the  world  if  one  of  you  return^ 

Let  him  my  memory  comfort,  which  is  lying 
Still  prostrate  from  the  blow  that  envy  dealt  it" 

^Valted  awhile,  and  then  :  *^  Since  he  is  silent," 
The  Poet  said  to  me,  "lose  not  the  time, 
But  Rpeak,  and  question  him,  if  more  may  please  thee,' 

Whence  I  to  him  r  "Do  thou  again  inquire 

Concerning  what  thou  tliinks't  will  satisfy  me ; 
For  I  cannot,  such  pity  is  in  my  heart" 

Therefore  he  recommenced  :  '^  So  may  the  man 
Do  for  thee  freely  Avhat  thy  speech  implores, 
Spirit  incarcerate,  again  be  pleased 

To  tell  us  in  what  way  the  soul  is  bound 

Within  these  knots ;  and  tell  us,  if  thou  canst, 
If  any  from  such  members  e'er  is  freed/* 

Then  blew  the  trunk  amain,  and  aftenvard 

The  wind  was  into  such  a  voice  converted  : 
**  With  brevity  shall  be  replied  to  you* 

WTien  the  exasperated  soul  abandons 
The  body  whence  it  rent  itself  away, 
Minos  consigns  it  to  the  seventh  abyss. 

It  falls  into  the  forest,  and  no  part 

Is  chosen  for  it;  but  where  Fortune  hurls  it, 
There  like  a  grain  of  spelt  it  germinates. 

It  springs  a  sapling,  and  a  forest  tree  ; 

The  Harpies,  feeding  then  upon  its  leaves, 
Do  pain  create,  and  for  thetjmin  an  outlet 

Like  others  for  our  spoils  shall  we  return  ; 
But  not  that  any  one  may  tliem  revest, 
For  'tis  not  just  to  have  what  one  casts  off. 

Here  we  shall  drag  them,  and  along  the  dismal 
Forest  our  bodies  shall  suspended  be, 
Each  to  the  thorn  of  his  molested  shade." 

We  were  attentive  still  unto  the  trunk, 

blinking  that  more  it  yet  might  wish  to  tell  us, 
When  by  a  tumult  we  were  overtaken, 

In  the  same  way  as  he  is  who  perceives 

The  boar  and  chase  approaching  to  his  stand. 
Who  hears  the  crashing  of  the  beasts  and  branches ; 

And  two  behold  !  upon  our  left-hand  side, 

Naked  and  scratched,  fleeing  so  furiously, 
That  of  the  forest  every  fan  they  broke. 

He  who  was  in  advance  ;  *"  Now  help,  Death,  help  !  " 
And  the  other  one,  who  seemed  to  lag  too  much, 
Was  shouting:  ^'Lano.  were  not  so  alert 
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'i'hose  legs  of  thine  at  joustings  of  the  Toppo  V 

And  then,  perchance  because  bis  breath  was  faiUrig. 

He  grouped  himself  together  with  a  bush. 
Behind  them  was  the  forest  fall  of  black 

She-mastiffs>  ravenous,  and  swift  of  foot  \n 

As  greyhounds,  who  are  issuing  from  the  chain. 
On  him  who  had  crouched  down  tliey  set  their  teeth. 

And  him  they  lacerated  piece  by  piece, 

Thereafter  bore  away  those  aching  members. 
Thereat  my  Escort  took  me  by  the  hand,  t^ 

And  led  me  to  the  bush,  that  all  in  vain 

Was  weeping  from  its  bloody  lacerations. 
*•  O  Jacopo/'  it  said,  **  of  Sant'  Andrea, 

What  helped  it  thee  of  me  to  make  a  screen  ?. 

What  blame  have  I  in  thy  nefarious  life  ?  "    ^^  ij? 

When  near  him  had  the  Master  stayed  bis  steps, 

He  said  :   "  \Vho  wast  thou^  that  through  wounds  so  m;m;, 

Axt  blowing  out  vnt\\  blood  thy  dolorous  speecli  ?" 
And  he  to  us  :  *'  O  souls,  that  hidier  come 

To  look  upon  the  shameful  massacre  t#«. 

That  has  so  rent  away  from  me  my  leaves, 
Ga'jier  them  up  beneath  the  dismal  bush  ; 

I  of  that  city  was  which  to  the  -Baptist 

Changed  its  first  patron,  wherefore  he  for  this 
Forever  with  his  art  will  make  it  sad  mi 

And  were  it  not  that  on  the  pass  of  Arno 

Some  glimpses  of  him  are  remaining  stili, 
Those  citizens,  who  afterwards  rebuilt  it 

Upon  the  ashes  left  by  Attila, 

In  vain  had  caused  their  labour  to  be  done.  ■« 

Of  my  own  house  I  made  myself  a  gibbet'* 
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Because  the  chant}'  of  my  native  place 

Constrained  me,  gathered  I  the  scattered  leaves, 
And  gave  them  back  to  him,  who  now  was  hoarse 

Then  came  we  to  the  confine,  where  disparted 

The  second  round  is  from  the  third,  and  where 
A  horrible  form  of  Justice  is  beheld. 

Clearly  to  manifest  these  novel  things, 
I  say  that  we  arrived  upon  a  plain, 
Which  frora  its  bed  rejecteth  every  plant ; 
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I'lic  dolorous  forest  is  a  gnrland  to  it 

All  round  about,  as  the  sad  moat  to  that ; 
There  close  upon  tlie  edge  we  stayed  our  feet. 

The  soil  was  of  n  w  :ind  and  thick  sand. 

Not  of  another  fiishion  made  tlian  that 
Whicli  by  the  feet  of  Cato  once  was  pressed. 

Vengeance  of  God,  O  how  much  oughtest  thon 
By  each  one  to  be  dreaded,  w^ho  doth  read 
That  which  was  manifest  unto  mine  eyes  1 

Of  naked  souls  beheld  I  many  herds, 

Who  all  were  weeping  very  miserably^ 
And  over  them  seemed  set  a  law^  diverse. 

Supine  upon  the  ground  some  folk  were  lying  ; 
And  some  were  sitting  all  drawn  up  together, 
And  others  went  about  continually. 

Those  who  were  going  round  were  far  the  more. 

And  those  were  less  who  lay  down  to  their  torment, 
But  had  then-  tongues  more  loosed  to  lamentation. 

O^er  all  the  sand-wa.ste,  with  a  gradual  fall^ 
Were  raining  down  dilated  flakes  of  fire, 
As  of  the  snow  on  Alp  widiout  a  wind. 

As  x'Vlexander,  in  those  torrid  parts 
Of  India,  beheld  upon  his  host 
Flames  fall  unbroken  till  they  reached  the  ground, 

Ulience  he  provided  with  his  phali7xxes 

To  trample  down  the  soil,  because  the  vapour 
Better  extinguished  was  while  it  was  single  ; 

Thus  was  descending  the  eternal  heat, 

Whereby  the  sand  was  set  on  fire,  like  tinder 
Beneath  the  steel,  for  doubling  of  the  dole. 

Without  repose  forever  w^as  the  dance 

Of  miserable  hands,  now  there,  now  here, 
Shaking  away  from  off  them  the  fresh  gleeds. 

**-  Master,"  began  I^  "  thou  who  overcomest 

All  things  except  the  demons  dire,  tliat  isr.ued 
Against  us  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate, 

Who  is  that  mighty  one  who  seems  to  heed  not 
1'he  fire,  and  lieth  lowering  and  disdainful, 
So  that  the  rain  seems  not  to  ripen  him  ?'' 

And  be  himself,  who  had  become  aware 

That  I  was  questioning  my  Guide  about  him> 
Cried  :  "  Such  as  I  was  living,  am  I,  dead  ! 

If  Jove  should  wear)'  out  his  smith,  from  whom 
lie  seized  in  anger  the  sharp  thunderbolt, 
Wherewith  upon  the  last  day  1  was  smitten, 
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And  if  he  wearied  out  by  turns  the  others 
In  Mongibello  at  the  swarthy  forge, 
Vociferating,  '  Help,  good  Vulcan,  help  ! ' 
Even  as  he  did  there  at  the  fight  of  Phlegra, 
And  shot  his  bolts  at  me  ^vith  all  his  might, 
He  would  not  have  thereby  a  joyous  vengeance." 
Then  did  my  Leader  speak  with  such  great  force, 
That  I  had  never  heard  him  speak  so  loud  : 
"  O  Capaneus,  in  that  is  not  extinguished 
Thine  arrogance,  thou  punished  art  the  more ; 
Not  any  torment,  saving  tliine  own  rage, 
Would  be  unto  thy  fury  pain  complete." 
Then  he  turned  round  to  me  with  better  lip, 
Saying :  "  One  of  the  Seven  Kings  was  he 
Who  Thebes  besieged,  and  held,  and  seems  to  hi»!(1 
God  in  disdain,  and  littje  seems  to  prize  him ; 
But,  as  I  said  to  him,  his  OAvn  despites 
Are  for  his  breast  the  fittest  ornaments. 
Now  follow  me,  and  mind  thou  do  not  place 
As  yet  thy  feet  upon  the  burning  sand, 
But  always  keep  them  close  unto  the  wood." 
Speaking  no  word,  we  came  to  where  there  gushes 
Forth  from  the  wood  a  little  rivulet, 
Whose  redness  makes  my  hair  still  stand  on  end. 
As  from  the  Bulicame  springs  the  brooklet, 

The  sinful  women  later  share  among  them. 
So  downward  through  the  sand  it  went  its  way. 
The  bottom  of  it,  and  both  sloping  banks, 

Were  made  of 'stone,  and  the  margins  at  the  side ; 
Whence  I  perceived  that  there  the  passage  was. 
"In  all  the  rest  which  I  have  shown  to  thee 
Since  we  have  entered  in  within  the  gate 
Whose  threshold  unto  no  one  is  denied. 
Nothing  has  been  discovered  by  thine  eyes 
So  notable  as  is  the  present  river, 
Which  all  the  little  flames  above  it  qucnclieis." 
These  words  were  of  my  Leader ;  whence  I  prayed  hiai 
That  he  would  give  me  largess  of  the  food. 
For  which  he  had  given  me  largess  of  desire. 
"  In  the  mid-sea  there  sits  a  wasted  land," 

Said  he  thereafterward,  "  whose  name  is  Crete, 
Under  whose  king  the  world  of  old  was  chaste. 
There  is  a  mountain  there,  that  once  was  glad 

With  waters  and  with  leaves,  whicli  was  called  Ida  \ 
Now  'tis  deserted,  bs  a.  thine  worn  out 
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Rhea  once  chose  it  for  the  faitlifiil  cradle  w 

Of  her  own  son ;  and  to  conceal  him  better, 
^Vhe ne'er  he  cried,  she  there  had  clamours  made, 
A  grand  old  man  stands  in  the  mount  erect, 

Who  holds  his  shoulders  turned  towVds  Damietta, 
And  looks  at  Rome  as  if  it  were  his  mirror.  « 

His  head  is  fashioned  of  refined  gold> 

And  of  pure  silver  are  the  arms  and  breast ; 
Then  he  is  brass  as  far  do^vn  as  the  fork. 
From  tiiat  point  downward  all  is  chosen  iron, 

Save  that  the  right  foot  is  of  kiln -baked  clay,  « 

And  more  he  stands  on  that  than  on  the  otlier. 
Each  part,  except  the  gold,  is  by  a  fissure 

Asunder  cleft,  that  dripping  is  with  tears, 
Which  gathered  together  perforate  that  cavern, 
l'*rom  rock  to  rock  they  fall  into  thi*  valley ;  \ 

Acheron,  Styx,  and  Pblegedion  they  form  ; 
Then  downward  go  along  this  narrow  sluice 
Unto  that  point  where  is  no  more  descending. 
They  form  Cocytus  ;  what  that  pool  may  be 
Thou  shalt  behold,  so  here  'tis  not  narrated/*  « 

And  I  to  him  :  "  If  so  the  present  runnel 

Doth  take  its  rise  in  this  way  from  our  world. 
Why  only  on  this  verge  appears  it  to  us  ?  " 
And  he  to  me  :  '*  Thou  knowest  the  place  is  round, 

And  notwithstanding  thou  hast  journeyed  far,  r^ 

Still  to  the  left  descending  to  the  bottom, 
Thou  hast  not  yet  through  all  the  circle  turned. 
Therefore  if  something  new  appear  to  us, 
It  should  not  bring  amazement  to  thy  face.'* 
And  I  again  \  *'  Master,  where  shall  be  found  ijfi 

Lethe  and  Phlegethon,  for  of  one  thou'rt  silent, 
And  sayest  the  other  of  this  rain  is  made  ?  " 
**  In  all  thy  questions  truly  thou  dost  please  me,'' 
Replied  he  ;  '*  but  the  boiling  of  the  red 
Water  might  well  solve  one  of  them  thou  makest  »k 

Thou  shalt  see  Lethe,  but  outside  this  moat, 

There  where  the  souls  repair  to  lave  themselves, 
When  sin  repented  of  has  been  removed." 
Then  said  he  :  '*  It  is  time  now  to  abandon 

The  wood ;  take  heed  that  thou  come  after  me ; 
A  way  the  margins  make  that  are  not  burning, 
And  over  them  all  vapours  are  extmguished" 
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Now  bears  us  onward  one  of  the  hard  margins, 
And  so  the  brooklet's  mist  overshadows  it, 
From  fire  it  saves  the  water  and  the  dikes. 

Even  as  the  Flemings,  'twixt  Cadsand  and  Bruges, 
Fearing  the  flood  that  tow'rds  tliem  hurls  itself, 
Their  bulwarks  build  to  put  the  sea  to  flight ; 

And  as  the  Paduans  along  the  Brenta, 

To  guard  their  villas  and  their  villages, 
Or  ever  Chiarentana  feel  the  heat ; 

In  such  similitude  had  those  been  made, 
Albeit  not  so  lofty  nor  so  thick, 
Whoever  he  might  be,  the  master  made  them. 

Now  were  we  from  the  forest  so  remote, 

I  could  not  have  discovered  where  it  was, 
Even  if  backward  I  had  turned  myself, 

When  we  a  company  of  souls  encountered. 
Who  came  beside  the  dike,  and  every  one 
Gazed  at  us,  as  at  evening  we  are  wont 

To  eye  each  other  under  a  new  moon. 

And  so  towards  us  sharpened  they  their  brows 
As  an  old  tailor  at  the  needle's  eye. 

Thus  scrutinised  by  such  a  family. 

By  some  one  I  was  recognised,  who  seized 

My  garment's  hem,  and  cried  out,  "What  a  marvel !' 

And  I,  when  he  stretched  forth  his  arm 'to  me. 
On  his  baked  aspect  fastened  so  mine  eyes. 
That  the  scorched  countenance  prevented  not 

His  recognition  by  my  intellect ; 

And  bowing  down  my  face  unto  his  own, 

I  made  reply,  "Are  you  here,  Ser  Brunetto  ?" 

And  he :  "  May't  not  displease  thee,  O  my  son, 
If  a  brief  space  with  thee  Brunetto  Latini 
Backward  return  and  let  the  trail  go  on." 

I  said  to  him  :  "  With  all  my  power  I  ask  it ; 
And  if  you  wish  me  to  sit  down  with  you, 
I  will,  if  he  please,  for  I  go  with  him." 

"  O  son,"  he  said,  "  whoever  of  this  herd 

A  moment  stops,  lies  then  a  hundred  years, 
Nor  isais  himself  when  smiteth  him  the  fttc 


Ther/^fore  go  on ;  I  at  thy  skirts  will  come, 

And  afterward  will  1  rejoin  my  band, 

Wliicli  goes  lamenting  its  eternal  doom." 
I  did  not  dare  to  go  dovin  from  the  road 

Level  to  walk  with  him ;  but  my  head  bowed 

I  held  as  one  who  goeth  reverently. 
And  he  began  :  "  WQiat  fortune  or  what  fate 

Before  the  last  day  leadeth  thee  down  here? 

And  who  is  this  that  showeth  thee  the  way  .^^ 
*'  Up  there  above  us  in  the  life  serene,*' 

I  answered  him,  "  I  lost  me  in  a  valley. 

Or  ever  yet  my  age  had  been  completed. 
But  yestermorn  I  turned  my  back  upon  it ; 

I'his  one  appeared  to  me,  returning  thither, 

And  homeward  leadeth  me  along  this  road/' 
And  he  to  me  :  "If  thou  thy  star  do  follow, 

Thou  canst  not  fail  thee  of  a  glorious  port, 

If  ivell  I  judged  in  the  life  beautiful. 
And  if  I  had  not  died  so  prematurely, 

Seeing  Heaven  thus  benignant  unto  thee, 

I  would  have  given  thee  comfort  in  the  work* 
But  that  ungrateful  and  malignant  people, 

Which  of  old  time  from  Fesole  descended, 

And  smacks  still  of  the  mountain  and  the  granite, 
Will  make  itself,  for  thy  good  deeds,  thy  foe ; 

And  it  IS  right ;  for  among  crabbed  sorbs 

It  ill  befits  the  sweet  fig  to  bear  fruit 
Old  rumoiu:  in  the  world  proclaims  them  blind } 

A  people  avaricious,  envious,  proud  ; 

Take  heed  that  of  their  customs  thou  do  cleanse  tliec. 
Thy  fortune  so  much  honour  doth  reser^^e  thee, 

One  party  and  the  other  shall  be  hungry 

For  thee  ;  but  far  from  goat  shall  be  the  grass* 
Their  litter  let  the  beasts  of  Feeole 

Make  of  themselves,  nor  let  them  touch  the  plant, 

If  any  still  upon  their  dunghill  rise, 
In  which  may  yet  revive  the  consecrated 

Seed  of  those  Romans,  who  remained  there  when 

The  nest  of  such  great  malice  it  beaime/' 
^  "If  my  entreaty  wholly  were  folfdled," 

Replied  I  to  him,  ^*  not  yet  would  you  be 

In  banishment  from  human  nature  placed  ; 
For  in  my  mind  h  fixetl,  and  touches  now 

My  hcaxt  the  dear  and  good  paternal  image 

Of  you,  when  in  die  world  from  hour  to  hour 
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You  taught  me  how  a  man  becomes  eternal ;  «* 

And  how  much  I  am  grateful,  while  I  live 

Behoves  that  in  my  language  be  discerned. 
What  you  narrate  of  my  career  I  write, 

And  keep  it  to  be  glossed  with  other  text 

By  a  Lady  who  can  do  it,  if  I  reach  her.  qo 

This  much  will  I  have  manifest  to  you ; 

Provided  that  my  conscience  do  not  chide  me, 

For  whatsoever  Fortune  I  am  ready. 
Such  handsel  is  not  new  unto  mine  ears  ; 

Therefore  let  Fortune  turn  her  wheel  around  9* 

.  As  it  may  please  her,  and  the  churl  his  mattock." 
My  Master  thereupon  on  his  right  cheek 

Did  backward  turn  himself,  and  looked  at  me ; 

Then  said  :  "  He  listeneth  well  who  noteth  it.'* 
Nor  speaking  less  on  that  account,  I  go  •«? 

With  Ser  Brunetto,  and  I  ask  who  are 

His  most  known  and  most  eminent  companions. 
And  he  to  me  :  "  To  know  of  some  is  well ; 

Of  others  it  were  laudable  to  be  silent, 

For  short  would  be  the  time  for  so  much  speech.  ws 

Know  then,  in  sum,  that  all  of  them  were  clerks. 

And  men  of  letters  great  and  of  great  fame, 

In  the  world  tainted  with  the  selfsame  sin. 
Priscian  goes  yonder  with  that  wretched  crowd. 

And  Francis  of  Accorso  ;  and  thou  hadst  seen  there,        «t8 

If  thou  hadst  had  a  hankering  for  such  scurf. 
That  one,  who  by  the  Servant  of  the  Servants 

From  Amo  was  transferred  to  Bacchiglione, 

Where  he  has  left  his  sin-excited  nerves. 
More  would  I  say,  but  coming  and  discoursing  ns 

Can  be  no  longer ;  for  tliat  I  behold 

New  smoke  uprising  yonder  from  the  sand. 
A  people  comes  with  whom  I  may  not  be ; 

Commended  unto  thee  be  my  Tesoro,  ■ 

In  which  I  still  live,  and  no  more  I  ask."  ue 

Then  he  turned  round,  and  seemed  to  be  of  those 

Who  at  Verona  nm  for  the  Green  Mantle 

Across  the  plain ;  and  seemed  to  be  among  them 
The  one  who  wins,  and  not  the  one  who  loses. 
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Now  was  I  where  was  heard  the  reverberation 
Of  water  falling  into  the  next  round, 
Like  to  that  humming  which  the  beehives  makej 

Vlien  shadows  three  together  started  forth, 
Running,  from  out  a  company  that  passed 
Beneath  the  rain  of  the  sharp  martyrdom. 

Towards  us  came  they,  and  each  one  cried  out: 

'^  Stop,  thou  ;  for  by  thy  garb  to  us  thou  seeraest 
To  be  some  one  of  our  depraved  cityJ' 

Ah  ine  1  what  wounds  I  saw  upon  their  hrabs, 
Recent  and  ancient  by  the  flames  burnt  in  I 
It  pains  me  still  but  to  remember  it 

Unto  their  cries  my  Teacher  paused  attentive ; 

He  turned  his  face  towards  me,  and  "  Now  wait/* 
He  said ;  "  to  these  ^ve  should  be  courteous. 

And  if  it  were  not  for  the  iire  that  darts 
The  nature  of  this  region,  I  should  say 
That  haste  were  more  becoming  thee  than  them/* 

As  soon  as  we  stood  still,  they  recommenced 
The  old  refrain^  and  when  they  overtook  us. 
Formed  of  themselves  a  wheel,  all  three  of  them. 

As  champions  stripped  and  oiled  are  wont  to  do. 
Watching  for  their  advantage  and  their  hold. 
Before  they  come  to  blows  and  thrusts  between  them, 

Thus,  wheeling  round,  did  every  one  his  \4sage 
Direct  to  me,  so  that  in  opposite  wise 
His  neck  and  feet  continual  journey  made. 

And,  ''  If  the  misery  of  this  soft  place 

Bring  in  disdain  ourselves  and  our  entreaties/* 
Began  one,  "and  our  aspect  black  and  blistered, 

Let  the  renown  of  us  thy  mind  incline 

To  tell  US  who  thou  art,  who  thus  securely 
Thy  living  feet  dost  move  along  through  Hell. 

He  in  whose  footprints  thou  dost  see  me  treading, 
Naked  and  skinless  though  lie  now  may  go, 
Was  of  a  greater  rank  than  thou  dost  think ; 

He  was  the  grandson  of  the  good  Gualdrada ; 
His  name  was  Guidoguerra,  and  in  life 
Much  did  he  with  his  wisdom  and  Ms  sword. 
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The  other,  wlio  close  by  me  treads  tlie  sand, 
Tegghiaio  Alclobrandi  is,  whose  fame 
Above  there  in  the  world  should  welcome  be. 

And  I,  who  with  them  on  the  cross  am  placed, 
Jacopo  Rusticucci  was ;  and  tmly 
My  savage  wife,  more  than  aught  else,  doth  harm  me/' 

Could  I  have  been  protected  from  the  fire, 

Below  I  should  have  thrown  myself  among  them, 
And  think  the  Teacher  w^ould  have  suffered  it ; 

But  as  I  should  have  burned  and  baked  myself, 
My  terror  overmastered  my  good  wiU, 
Which  made  me  greedy  of  embracing  them. 

Then  I  began  :  '*  Sorrow  and  not  disdain 
Did  your  condition  fix  within  me  so, 
That  tardily  it  wholly  is  stripped  off, 

As  soon  as  tliis  my  Lord  said  unto  me 

Words,  on  account  of  which  1  thought  within  nie 
That  people  such  as  you  are  were  approaching. 

I  of  your  city  ani ;  and  evermore 

Your  labours  and  your  honourable  names 
I  with  afl^ection  have  retraced  and  heard, 

1  leave  tlie  gall,  and  go  tor  the  sweet  fruits 
Promised  to  me  by  the  veracious  Leader ; 
But  to  the  centre  first  I  needs  must  plunge/' 

**  So  may  tlie  soul  for  a  long  while  conduct 

Those  limbs  of  thine,"  did  he  make  answer  then, 
"  And  so  may  thy  renown  shine  after  thee, 

Valour  and  courtesy,  say  if  they  dwell 
Within  our  city,  as  they  used  to  do, 
Or  if  they  wholly  have  gone  out  of  it ; 

For  Guglielmo  Borsier,  who  is  in  torment 

With  us  of  late,  and  goes  there  w  ith  his  comrades, 
Doth  greatly  mortify  us  witli  his  words," 

**  The  new  inhabitants  and  the  sudden  gains, 

Pride  and  extravagance  have  in  thee  engendered, 
Florence,  so  that  thou  weep'st  thereat  already  1 " 

In  this  wise  I  exclaimed  with  face  uplifted  ; 
And  the  tliree,  taking  that  for  my  reply, 
Looked  at  each  other,  as  one  looks  at  truth. 

'*  If  other  times  so  little  it  doth  cost  thee," 
Replied  they  all,  ^*  to  satisfy  another, 
Happy  art  thou,  tJius  speaking  at  thy  will ! 

Therefore,  if  thou  escape  from  these  dark  places, 
And  come  to  rebehold  the  beauteous  stars, 
When  it  shall  plGasm^  th^e  to  say,  *  I  was. 
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See  that  thou  speak  of  us  unto  the  people.'* 

Then  they  broke  up  the  Avheel,  and  in  their  flight 
It  seemed  as  if  their  agile  legs  were  wings, 

Not  an  Amen  could  possibly  be  said 
So  rapidly  as  they  had  disappeared ; 
Wherefore  the  Master  deemed  best  to  depart. 

I  followed  hira,  and  little  had  we  gone, 

Before  the  sound  of  water  was  so  near  us, 

That  speaking  we  should  hardly  have  been  heard* 

Even  as  that  stream  which  holdeth  its  own  course 
The  first  from  Monte  Veso  towards  the  East, 
Upon  the  left-hand  slope  of  Apennine, 

Which  is  above  called  Acquacheta,  ere 
It  down  descendeth  into  its  low  bed, 
And  at  Fori!  is  vacant  of  that  name, 

Reverberates  there  above  San  Benedetto 
From  Alps,  by  falling  at  a  single  leap, 
Where  for  a  thousand  there  were  room  enough  i 

Thus  downward  fiora  a  bank  precipitate, 

We  found  resounding  that  dark-tinted  water, 
So  that  it  soon  the  ear  ivould  have  oifended. 

I  had  a  cord  around  about  me  girt, 

And  therewithal  I  whilom  had  designed 
To  take  the  panther  witli  the  painted  skin. 

After  I  this  had  all  from  me  unloosed, 

As  my  Conductor  had  commanded  mc, 
I  reached  it  to  him,  gathered  up  and  coiledj 

Whereat  he  turned  himself  to  the  right  side, 
And  at  a  little  distance  from  the  verge 
He  cast  it  down  into  that  deep  abyss. 

"  It  must  needs  be  some  novelty  respond/' 
I  said  within  myself,  "  to  the  new  signal 
The  Master  with  his  eye  is  following  so/* 

Ah  me  I  how  very  cautious  men  should  be 
With  those  who  not  alone  behold  the  act, 
But  wth  their  %visdora  look  into  the  thoughts  ! 

He  said  to  me  :  **  Soon  there  will  upward  come 

AVhat  I  await  ;  ^nd  what  thy  thought  is  dreaming 
Must  soon  reveal  itself  unto  thy  sight/* 

Aye  to  that  truth  which  has  the  face  of  falsehood, 
A  man  should  close  his  lips  as  far  as  may  be, 
Because  without  his  fault  it  causes  shame  \ 

But  here  I  cannot ;  and,  Reader,  by  the  notes 
O^  this  my  Comedy  to  thee  I  swear^ 
So  may  they  not  be  void  of  lasting  favour, 
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Athwart  tliat  dense  and  darksome  atmosphere  i 

I  saw  a  figure  swimming  upward  come, 

Man'ellous  unto  every  steadfast  hearty 
Even  as  he  returns  who  goeth  down 

Sometimes  to  clear  an  anchor,  which  has  grappled 

Reef,  or  aught  else  that  in  the  sea  is  hidden,  iai.j 

Who  upward  stretches,  and  draws  in  his  feet 
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"  Behold  the  nionster  with  the  pointed  tail, 

Who  cleaves  the  hills,  and  breaketh  walls  and  weapons. 

Behold  him  who  infecteth  all  the  world*" 
Thus  unto  me  my  Guide  began  to  say, 

And  beckoned  him  that  he  should  come  to  sliorc, 

Near  to  the  conl^^iie  of  the  trodden  marble  ; 
And  that  uncleanly  image  of  deceit 

Came  up  and  ihnist  asliore  its  head  and  b\tst, 

But  on  the  bolder  did  not  drag  its  tail. 
The  face  was  as  the  face  of  a  just  man, 

Its  semblance  outwardly  was  so  benign, 

And  of  a  serpent  all  the  trunk  beside. 
Two  paws  it  had,  hair}'  unto  the  armpits ; 

The  back,  and  breast,  and  both  the  sides  it  had 

Depicted  o'er  with  nooses  2\\d  with  shields. 
Widi  colours  more,  groundwork  or  broidery 

Never  in  cloth  did  Tartars  make  nor  Turks, 

Nor  were  such  tissues  by  .Axachne  laid. 
As  sometimes  wherries  lie  upon  the  shore. 

That  part  are  in  the  water,  part  on  land  ; 

And  as  among  the  guzzling  Germans  there, 
The  beaver  plants  himself  to  wage  his  war ; 

So  that  vile  monster  lay  upon  the  border, 

Which  is  of  stone,  and  shutteth  in  the  sand. 
His  tail  was  wholly  quivering  in  the  void, 

Contorting  upwards  the  envenomed  fork, 

That  in  the  guise  of  scorpion  armed  its  point 
The  Guide  said  :  *^  Now  perforce  must  turn  aside 

Our  way  a  little,  even  to  that  beast 

Malevolent,  that  yonder  couchetli  hinu" 
We  therefore  on  the  right  side  descended. 

And  made  ten  steps  upon  the  outer  ^'erge, 

Completely  to  avoid  the  sand  and  flame ; 


And  after  we  are  come  to  htm,  I  see 
A  Little  farther  off  upon  the  sand 
A  people  sitting  near  the  hollow  place. 

I'heii  said  to  me  the  Master  :  *'  So  that  full 
Experience  of  this  round  thoti  bear  away, 
Now  go  and  see  what  their  condition  is. 

There  let  thy  conversation  be  concise  ; 

Till  thou  retuniest  I  will  speak  with  him, 
That  he  concede  to  us  his  stalwart  shoulders/' 

llius  farther  still  upon  the  outermost 

Head  of  that  seventh  circle  all  alone 
I  went,  where  sat  the  melancholy  folk. 

Out  of  their  eyes  was  gushing  forth  their  woe  ; 

This  way,  that  way,  they  helped  them  with  their  hands 
Now  from  the  flames  and  now  from  the  hot  soil. 

Not  othenvise  in  summer  do  the  dogs, 

Now  w^ith  the  foot,  now  with  the  muzzle,  w^hen 
By  fleas,  or  flies,  or  gadflies,  they  are  bitten. 

When  I  had  turned  mine  eyes  upon  the  iaces 

Of  some,  on  whom  the  dolorous  fire  is  falling, 
Not  one  of  them  I  knew ;  but  I  perceived 

That  from  the  neck  of  each  there  hung  a  pouch, 
Which  certain  colour  had,  and  certain  blazon  : 
And  thereupon  it  seems  their  eyes  are  feeding. 

And  as  I  gazing  round  me  come  among  them, 
Upon  a  yellow  pouch  I  azure  saw 
That  had  the  lace  and  posture  of  a  lioa 

Proceeding  then  the  current  of  my  sight, 
Another  of  them  saw  I,  red  as  blood, 
Display  a  goose  more  white  than  butter  is. 

And  one,  who  with  an  azure  sow  and  gravid 
Emblazoned  had  his  little  pouch  of  white, 
Said  unto  me  :  *'  What  dost  thou  in  this  moat  ? 

Now^  get  thee  gone  ;  and  since  thou'rt  still  alive, 
Know  that  a  neighbour  of  mine,  Vitaliano, 
Will  have  his  seat  here  on  my  left-hand  side. 

i\  Paduan  am  I  with  these  Florentines  ; 

Full  many  a  time  they  thunder  in  mine  ears, 
Exclaiming,  *  Come  the  sovereign  cavaUer, 

He  who  shall  bring  the  satchel  with  tliree  goats  ;'  '* 
Then  tA\isted  he  his  mouth,  and  forth  he  thrust 
His  tongue,  like  to  an  ox  that  licks  its  nose. 

And  fearing  lest  my  longer  stay  might  vex 

Him  who  had  warned  me  not  to  tarry  long, 
I^ckivard  I  turned  me  from  those  w^eary  souU 
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I  foimc!  my  Guide,  who  had  already  mounted 

Upon  the  back  of  that  \nld  animal,  b<j 

And  said  to  me  :  "  Now  be  both  strong  and  bolcL 
Now  we  descend  by  stairways  .such  as  these  ; 

Mount  thou  in  front,  for  I  will  be  midway, 

So  that  the  tail  may  have  no  power  to  harm  thee," 
Such  as  he  is  who  has  so  near  the  ague  i% 

Of  quartan  that  his  nails  are  blue  already, 

And  trembles  all,  but  looking  at  the  shade  ; 
Even  such  became  I  at  those  proffered  words ; 

But  shame  in  me  his  menaces  produced^ 

Which  maketh  servant  strong  before  good  master.  ^ 

T  seated  me  upon  those  monstrous  shoulders  \ 

I  wished  to  say,  and  yet  the  voice  came  not 

As  I  believed,  *'  Take  heed  that  thou  embrace  me/* 
But  he,  who  other  times  had  rescued  me 

Jn  other  peril,  soon  as  I  had  mounted,  ss 

Within  his  arms  encircled  and  sustained  me, 
And  said  :  *'  Now,  Geryon,  bestir  thyself  ; 

Hie  circles  large,  and  the  descent  be  little  : 

Tliink  of  the  novel  burden  which  thou  hast," 
Even  as  the  little  vessel  shoves  from  shore,  loo 

Backward,  still  backward,  so  he  thence  withdrew  \ 

And  when  he  wholly  felt  himself  atloat, 
There  where  his  breast  had  been  he  turned  his  tail, 

And  that  extended  like  an  eel  he  moved, 

And  vvith  his  paws  drew  to  himself  the  air.  ics 

A  greater  fear  I  do  not  think  there  was 

AVTiat  time  abandoned  Phaeton  the  reins, 

Whereby  the  heavens,  as  still  appears,  were  scorched  ; 
Nor  when  the  wretched  Icarus  his  flanks 

Felt  stripped  of  feathers  by  the  melting  w\ax,  no 

His  father  crying,  "An  ill  way  thou  takest !  '* 
Hian  was  my  own,  when  I  perceived  myself 

^On  all  sides  in  the  air,  and  saw  eKtinguished 

The  sight  of  everything  but  of  the  monster. 
Onward  he  goeth,  swimming  slowly,  slowly ;  ».s 

\\'T3eels  and  descends,  t}ut  I  perceive  it  only 

By  wind  upon  my  face  and  from  below. 
I  heard  already  on  the  right  the  whirlpool 

Making  a  homble  crashing  under  us ; 

Whence  I  thrust  out  my  head  with  eyes  cast  downward,    m 
Then  was  I  still  more  fearful  of  the  abyss ; 

Because  I  fires  beheld,  and  heard  laments, 

Whereat  I^  treiubJing-,  alf  the  closer  ding, 
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I  saw  then,  for  before  I  had  not  seen  it, 

The  turning  and  descending,  by  great  liorrors 
That  were  approaching  upon  divers  sides 

As  falcon  who  has  long  been  on  the  wing, 
Who,  without  seeing  either  lure  or  birdj 
Maketh  the  falconer  say,  **  Ah  me,  thou  stoopest,'^ 

Descendeth  weary,  whence  he  started  swiftly, 
Thorough  a  hundred  circles,  and  alights 
Far  from  his  master,  sullen  and  disdainful ; 

Even  thus  did  Geryon  place  us  on  the  bottom, 
Close  to  the  bases  of  the  rough-hewn  rock, 
And  being  disencumbered  of  our  persons, 

He  sped  away  as  arrow  trom  the  string. 


CANTO  xviir 

There  is  a  place  in  Hell  called  Malebolge, 
Wholly  of  stone  and  of  an  iron  colour^ 
As  is  the  circle  that  around  it  turns* 

Riglit  in  the  middle  of  the  field  malign 

There  yawns  a  well  exceeding  wide  and  deep, 
Of  which  its  place  tlie  structure  will  recount 

Round,  then,  is  that  enclosure  which  remains 

Bet^veen  the  well  and  foot  of  the  high,  hard  bardv, 
And  has  distinct  in  valleys  ten  its  bottom. 

As  where  for  the  protection  of  the  walls 

Many  and  many  moats  surround  tlie  castles. 
The  part  in  which  they  are  a  figure  forms. 

Just  such  an  image  those  presented  there ; 

And  as  about  such  strongholds  from  their  gates 
Unto  the  outer  bank  are  little  bridges, 

So  from  the  precipice's  base  did  crags 

Project,  which  intersected  dikes  and  moats, 
Unto  the  well  that  truncates  aud  collects  them. 

Witliin  this  place^  down  shaken  from  the  back 
Of  Geryon,  we  found  us ;  and  the  Poet 
Held  to  the  left,  and  I  moved  on  behind. 

Upon  my  right  hand  I  beheld  new  anguish, 

New  torments,  and  new  wielders  of  the  lasli, 
Wherewith  the  foremost  Bolgia  was  replete. 

Down  at  the  bottom  were  the  sinners  naked  ; 
This  side  the  middle  came  they  facing  us, 
Beyond  it,  with  uSj  but  with  greater  steps; 
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Even  as  the  Romans,  for  the  mighty  host, 
The  year  of  Jubilee,  upon  the  bridge, 
Have  chosen  a  mode  to  pass  the  people  over ; 

For  all  upon  one  side  towards  the  Castle 

Their  faces  have,  and  go  unto  St  Peter's ; 

On  the  other  side  they  go  towards  the  Mountain. 

This  side  and  that,  along  tlie  livid  stone 

Beheld  I  homed  demons  with  great  scourges. 
Who  cruelly  were  beating  them  behind. 

Ah  me  1  how  they  did  make  them  lift  their  legs 
At  the  first  blows !  and  sooth  not  any  one 
The  second  waited  for,  nor  for  the  third. 

While  I  was  going  on,  mine  eyes  by  one 

Encountered  were ;  and  straight  I  said  :  "  Already 
With  sight  of  this  one  I  am  not  unfed." 

Therefore  I  stayed  my  feet  to  make  him  out, 

And  with  me  the  sweet  Guide  came  to  a  stand. 
And  to  my  going  somewhat  back  assented ; 

And  he,  the  scourged  one,  thought  to  hide  himself, 
Lowering  his  face,  but  little  it  availed  him ; 
For  said  I :  "  Thou  that  castest  down  thine  eyes. 

If  false  are  not  the  features  which  thou  bearest, 
Thou  art  Venedico  Caccianimico ; 
But  what  doth  bring  thee  to  such  pungent  sauces  ?  '* 

And  he  to  me  :  "  Unwillingly  I  tell  it ; 

But  forces  me  thine  utterance  distinct. 
Which  makes  me  recollect  the  ancient  world. 

I  was  the  one  who  the  fair  Ghisola 

Induced  to  grant  the  wishes  of  the  Marquis, 
However  the  shameless  story  may  be  told. 

Not  the  sole  Bolognese  am  I  who  weeps  here ; 
Nay,  rather  is  this  place  so  full  of  them. 
That  not  so  many  tongues  to-day  are  taught 

Twixt  Reno  and  Savena  to  say  sipa; 

And  if  thereof  thou  wishest  pledge  or  proof, 
Bring  to  thy  mind  our  avaricious  heart." 

^Vhile  speaking  in  this  manner,  with  his  scourge 

A  demon  smote  him,  and  said  :  "  Get  thee  gone. 
Pander,  there  are  no  women  here  for  coin." 

J  joined  myself  again  unto  mine  Escort ; 

Thereafterward  with  footsteps  few  we  came 
To  where  a  crag  projected  from  the  bank. 

jThis  very  easily  did  we  ascend. 

And  turning  to  the  right  along  its  ridge, 
From  those  eternal  circles  we  departed. 
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When  we  were  there,  where  it  is  hollowed  out 
Beneath,  to  give  a  passage  to  the  scourged, 
The  Guide  said  r  "  Wait,  and  see  that  od  thee  strike 

The  vision  of  those  others  evil-bom, 

Of  whom  thou  hast  not  yet  beheld  the  fiices, 
Because  together  with  us  they  have  gone." 

From  the  old  bridge  we  looked  upon  the  tTain 

Which  towYds  us  came  upon  the  other  border, 
And  which  the  scourges  in  like  manner  smite. 

And  the  good  Master,  without  my  inquiring, 

Said  to  me  :  "  See  that  tall  one  who  is  coming, 
And  for  his  pain  seems  not  to  shed  a  tear ; 

Still  what  a  royal  aspect  he  retains  1 

That  Jason  is,  who  by  his  heart  and  cunning 
The  Colchians  of  tlie  Ram  made  destitute. 

He  by  the  isle  of  Lemnos  passed  along 
After  the  daring  women  pitiless 
Had  unto  death  devoted  all  their  males. 

There  wth  his  tokens  and  with  ornate  words 
Did  he  deceive  H>qDsipyle,  the  maiden 
Who  first,  herself,  had  all  the  rest  deceived. 

There  did  he  leave  her  pregnant  and  forlorn ; 

Such  sin  unto  such  punishment  condemns  him, 
And  also  for  Medea  is  vengeance  done. 

With  him  go  those  who  in  such  wise  deceive; 
And  this  sufficient  be  of  tlie  first  valley 
To  know,  and  those  that  in  its  Jaws  it  holds.** 

We  were  already  where  the  narrow  path 

Crosses  athwart  the  second  dike,  and  fonns 
Of  that  a  buttress  for  another  arck 

Thence  we  heard  people,  who  are  making  moan 

Jn  the  next  Bolgia,  snorting  with  their  muzzles, 
And  with  their  palms  beating  upon  themselves 

The  margins  were  incrusted  with  a  mould 

By  exhalation  from  below,  that  sticks  there, 
And  with  the  eyes  and  nostrils  wages  war. 

The  bottom  is  so  deep,  no  place  suffices 

To  give  us  sight  of  it,  without  ascending 

The  arch's  back,  where  most  the  crag  impends. 

fhilher  we  came,  and  thence  down  in  the  moat 
1  saw  a  people  smothered  in  a  filth 
That  out  of  human  privies  seemed  to  flow ; 

And  wliilst  below  there  with  mine  eye  I  search, 
I  saw  one  ^vith  his  head  so  foul  wiih  ordure. 
It  was  not  clear  if  he  w^ere  clerk  or  la>Tnan* 
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He  screamed  to  me  :  "Wherefore  art  thou  so  eager  \. 

To  look  at  me  more  than  the  other  foul  ones  ?"  \ 

And  I  to  him  :  "  Because,  if  I  remember,  "^ 

I  have  already  seen  thee  with  dry  hair, 

And  thou'rt  Alessio  Interminei  of  Lucca ; 

Therefore  I  eye  thee  more  than  all  the  others." 
And  he  thereon,  belabouring  his  pumpkin : 

"  The  flatteries  have  submerged  me  here  below, .  "i 

Wherewith  my  tongue  was  never  surfeited." 
Then  said  to  me  the  Guide  :  "  See  that  thou  thrust 

Thy  visage  somewhat  farther  in  advance, 

That  with  thine  eyes  thou  well  the  face  attain 
Of  that  uncleanly  and  dishevelled  drab,  tio 

Who  there  doth  scratch  herself  with  filthy  nails, 

And  crouches  now,  and  now  on  foot  is  standing. 
Thais  the  harlot  is  it,  who  replied 

Unto  her  paramour,  when  he  said,  *  Have  I 

Great  gratitude  from  thee  ?' — *  Nay,  marvellous  ;*  tjs 

And  herewith  let  our  sight  be  satisfied." 


CANTO  XIX. 

0  Simon  Magus  O  forlorn  disciples, 

Ye  who  the  things  of  God,  which  ought  to  be 
The  brides  of  holiness,  rapaciously 

For  silver  and  for  gold  do  prostitute, 

Now  it  behoves  for  you  the  trumpet  sound, 
Because  in  this  third  Bolgia  ye  abide. 

We  had  aheady  on  the  following  tomb 
Ascended  to  that  portion  of  the  crag 
Which  o'er  the  middle  of  the  moat  hangs  plumb. 

Wisdom  supreme,  O  how  great  art  thou  showest 
In  heaven,  in  earth,  and  in  the  evil  world. 
And  with  what  justice  doth  thy  power  distribute  ! 

1  saw  upon  the  sides  and  on  the  bottom 

The  livid  stone  with  perforations  filled, 
All  of  one  size,  and  every  one  was  round. 

To  me  less  ample  seemed  they  not,  rior  greater 
Than  those  that  in  my  beautiful  Saint  John 
Are  fashioned  for  the  place  of  the  baptisers, 

And  one  of  which,  not  many  years  ago, 

I  broke  for  some  one,  who  was  drowning  in  it ; 
3e  this  a  seal  all  men  to  undeceive. 
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Out  of  the  mouth  of  each  one  there  protruded 
The  feet  of  a  transgressor,  and  the  legs 
Up  to  the  ailf,  the  rest  within  remained. 

In  all  of  thena  the  soles  were  both  on  fire  ; 

Wherefore  the  joints  so  violently  qui verei^, 

They  would  have  snapped  asunder  withes  and  bands. 

Even  as  the  flame  of  unctuous  things  is  wont 
To  move  upon  the  outer  surface  only, 
So  likewise  was  it  there  from  heel  to  point 

"  Mastei,  who  is  that  one  who  \yrithes  himself, 
More  than  his  other  comrades  quivering/' 
I  said,  '*  and  whom  a  redder  flame  is  sucking  ?'* 

And  he  to  me  :  **  If  thou  wilt  have  me  bear  thee 
Down  there  along  that  bank  which  lowest  lies. 
From  him  thou'lt  know  his  errors  and  himself,*' 

And  I :  "  What  pleases  thee^  to  me  is  pleasing  ; 

Thou  art  my  Lord,  and  knowest  that  I  depart  not 
From  thy  desire,  and  knowest  what  is  not  spoken." 

Straighti^^ay  upon  the  fourth  dike  we  arrived  ; 

We  turned,  and  on  the  left-hand  side  descended 
Down  to  the  bottom  full  of  holes  and  narrow. 

And  the  good  Master  yet  from  off  his  haunch 

Deposed  me  not,  till  to  the  hole  he  brought  me 
Of  him  who  so  lamented  with  his  shanks, 

**WTioe'er  thou  art,  that  standest  upside  down, 
O  doleful  soulj  implanted  like  a  stake,'* 
To  say  began  I,  *'  if  thou  canst,  speak  out" 

I  stood  even  as  the  friar  who  is  confessing 
The  false  assassin,  who,  when  he  is  fixed, 
Recalls  him,  so  that  death  may  be  delayed. 

And  he  cried  out :  *'  Dost  thou  stand  there  already, 
Dost  thou  stand  there  already.  Boniface? 
By  many  years  the  record  lied  to  me. 

Art  thou  so  early  satiate  with  that  wealth, 

For  which  thou  didst  not  fear  to  take  by  fraud 
The  beautiful  Lady,  and  then  work  her  woe?" 

Sach  I  became,  as  people  are  who  stand, 

Not  comprehending  what  is  answered  them. 
As  if  bemocked,  and  know  not  how  to  answer. 

Then  said  Virgilius  :  **  Say  to  him  straightway, 
'  I  am  not  he,  I  am  not  he  thou  thinkest*  ^' 
And  I  replied  as  was  imposed  on  me. 

Whereat  the  spirit  writhed  with  both  his  feet, 
Then,  sighing,  with  a  voice  of  lamentation 
Sa/c/  to  me ;  **  Then  what  wantest  thou  of  mc  ? 
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If  who  I  am  thou  carest  so  much  to  know, 

That  thou  on  that  account  hast  crossed  the  bank, 
Know  that  I  vested  was  with  the  great  mantle  ; 

And  truly  was  I  son  of  the  She-bear, 

So  eager  to  advance  the  cubs,  that  wealth 
Above,  and  here  myself,  I  pocketed. 

Beneath  my  head  the  others  are  dragged  do\s-n 
WTio  have  preceded  me  in  simony. 
Flattened  along  the  fissure  of  the  rock. 

Below  there  I  shall  likewise  fall,  whenever 

That  one  shall  come  who  I  belived  thou  wast, 
What  time  the  sudden  question  J  proposed. 

But  longer  I  my  feet  already  toast. 

And  here  have  been  in  this  way  upside  down, 
Than  he  will  planted  stay  with  reddened  feet ; 

For  after  him  shall  come  of.  fouler  deed 

From  tow'rds  the  west  a  Pastor  without  law, 
Such  as  befits  to  cover  him  and  me. 

New  Jason  will  he  be,  of  whom  we  read 

In  Maccabees ;  and  as  his  king  was  pliant, 

So  he  who  governs  France  shall  be  to  this  one.'* 

I  do  not  know  if  I  were  here  too  bold. 

That  him  I  answered  only  in  this  metre : 

"  I  pray  thee  tell  me  now  how  great  a  treasure 

Our  Lord  demanded  of  Saint  Peter  first, 

Before  he  put  the  keys  into  his  keeping  ? 
Truly  he  nothing  asked  but  '  Follow  me.' 

Nor  Peter  nor  the  rest  asked  of  Matthias 

Silver  or  gold,  when  he  by  lot  was  chosen 
Unto  the  place  the  guilty  soul  had  lost. 

Therefore  stay  here,  for  thou  art  justly  punished, 
And  keep  safe  guard  o*er  the  ill-gotten  money, 
Which  caused  thee  to  be  valiant  against  Charles. 

And  were  it  not  that  still  forbids  it  me 

The  reverence  for  the  keys  superlative 
Thou  hadst  in  keeping  in  the  gladsome  life. 

I  would  make  use  of  words  more  grievous  still ; 
Becausejyrour  avarice  afflicts  the  world. 
Trampling  the  good  and  lifting  the  depraved. 

The  Evangelist  you  Pastors  had  in  mind, 

When  she  who  sitteth  upon  many  waters    ^ 
To  fornicate  with  kings  by  him  was  seen  ;  ] 

The  same  who  with  the  seven  heads  was  "bShi; 

And  power  and  strength  from  the  ten  Ijfoms  reccrevl 
So  long  as  virtue  to  her  spouse  was  pleasm^,' 


^Ve  ha\'e  made  yourselves  a  god  of  gold  and  silver ; 
And  from  the  idolater  how  differ  ye,  i 

Save  that  he  one,  and  ye  a  hundred  worship?! 

Ah,  Constandne  !  of  how  much  ili  was  modier,  ' 
Not  thy  conversion,  but  that  marriage  dower 
^Vhich  the  iirst  wealthy  Father  took  from  thee  I  *' 

And  while  I  sang  to  him  such  notes  as  these, 

Either  that  anger  or  that  conscience  stung  him. 
He  struggled  violently  with  both  his  feet. 

I  think  In  sooth  that  it  my  Leader  pleased, 
With  such  contented  lip  he  listened  ever 
Unto  the  sound  of  the  true  words  expressed. 

Therefore  with  both  his  amis  he  took  me  up, 
And  when  he  had  me  all  upon  his  breast, 
Remounted  by  the  way  where  he  descended. 

Nor  did  he  tire  to  have  me  clasped  to  him ; 
But  bore  me  to  the  summit  of  the  arch 
Which  from  the  fourth  dike  to  the  fifth  is  passage. 

There  tenderly  he  laid  his  burden  down, 

Tenderly  on  the  crag  uneven  and  steep, 
That  w^ould  have  been  hard  passage  for  the  goats  ; 
""  'Thence  was  unveiled  to  me  another  valley. 
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bp  a  new  pain  behoves  me  to  make  verses 
And  give  material  to  the  twentieth  canto 
Of  the  first  songj  which  is  of  the  submerged. 

I  was  already  thoroughly  disposed 

To  peer  dowm  into  the  uncovered  depth^ 
Which  bathed  itself  wth  tears  of  agony; 

An<I  people  saw  I  through  the  circular  valley, 
Silent  and  weeping,  coming  at  the  pace 
Which  in  this  world  the  Liunies  assume. 

As  lower  down  my  sight  descended  on  them, 

Wondrously  each  one  seemed  to  be  distorted 
From  chin  to  the  beginning  of  die  chest ; 

For  tow'rds  the  reins  the  countenance  was  turned, 
And  backward  it  behoved  them  to  advance, 
As  to  look  forward  had  hten  taken  from  them. 

Perchance  indeed  by  violence  of  palsy 

Some  one  has  been  thus  wholly  turned  awT^; 
^ut  J  pq'^x  saw  it,  nor  believe  it  can  bc» 
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As  God  may  let  thee,  Reader,  gather  fruit 

From  this  thy  reading,  think  now  for  thyself 
How  I  could  ever  keep  my  face  unmoistencJ, 

"When  our  oWn  image  near  me  I  beheld 
Distorted  so,  the  weeping  of  the  eyes 
Along  the  fissure  bathed  the  hinder  parL% 

Truly  I  wept,  leaning  upon  a  peak 

Of  the  hard  crag,  so  that  my  Escort  said 
To  me :  "  Art  thou,  too,  of  the  other  fools  ? 

Here  pity  lives  when  it  is  wholly  dead  ; 
Who  is  a  greater  reprobate  than  he 
AVho  feels  compassion  at  the  doom  divine  ? 

Lift  up,  lift  up  thy  head,  and  see  for  whom 

Opened  the  earth  before  the  Thebans*  eyes  ; 
\Vherefore  they  all  cried  :  *  Whither  rushest  thou, 

Amphiaraus  ?    Why  dost  leave  the  war  ?  * 

And  downward  ceased  he  not  to  fall  amain 
As  far  as  Minos,  who  lays  hold  on  all. 

See,  he  has  made  a  bosom  of  his  shoulders ! 

Because  he  wished  to  see  too  far  before  him 
Behind  he  looks,  and  backward  goes  his  way ; 

Behold  Tiresias,  who  his  semblance  changed, 
When  from  a  male  a  female  he  became. 
His  members  being  all  of  them  transformed  ; 

And  afterwards  was  forced  to  strike  once  more 
The  two  entangled  serpents  with  his  rod, 
Ere  he  could  have  again  his  manly  plumes. 

That  Aruns  is,  who  backs  the  other's  ''>eliy, 

Who  in  the  hills  of  Luni,  there  where  grubs 
The  Carrarese  who  houses  underneath, 

Among  the  marbles  white  a  cavern  had 

For  his  abode ;  whence  to  behold  the  stars 
And  sea,  the  view  was  not  cut  off  from  him. 

And  she  there,  who  is  covering  up  her  breasts, 

.    Which  thou  beholdest  not,  with  loosened  tresses. 
And  on  that  side  has  all  the  haiiy  skin. 

Was  Manto,  who  made  quest  through  many  lands, 
AfterAvards  tarried  there  where  I  was  boni ; 
W^hereof  I  would  thou  list  to  me  a  little.. 

A  fter  her  father  had  from  life  departed. 

And  the  city  of  Bacchus  had  become  enslaved, 
She  a  long  season  wandered  through  the  world. 

Alcove  in  beauteous  Italy  lies  a  lake 

At  the  Alp's  foot  that  shuts  in  Germany 
Over  T>Tol,  and  ha."  the.  name  Benaco. 
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By  a  thousand  springs,  I  think,  and  more,  is  bnthed, 

*l'wixt  Garda  and  Val  Camonicaj  Pennlno, 

Wilh  water  that  f^ows  stapiani  in  that  lake. 
Midway  a  place  is  where  the  TrentiniC  Pastor, 

And  he  of  Brescia,  and  the  Veronese 

Might  give  his  blessing,  if  he  passed  that  way 
Sitteth  Peschiera,  fortress  fair  and  strong. 

To  front  the  Brescians  and  the  Bergamasks, 

AVhere  round  about  the  bank  descendeth  lowest, 
There  of  necessity  must  fall  whatever 

In  bosom  of  Eenaco  cannot  stay, 

And  grows  a  river  down  through  verdant  pastures.  « 

Soon  as  the  water  doth  begin  to  run, 

No  more  Eenaco  is  it  called,  but  Mincio, 

Far  as  Govemo,  where  it  falls  in  Po. 
Not  far  it  runs  before  it  finds  a  plain 

In  which  it  spreads  itself,  and  makes  it  marshy.  Bo 

And  oft  'tis  wont  in  summer  to  be  sickly. 
Passing  that  way  the  virgin  pitiless 

Land  in  the  middle  of  the  fen  descried, 

Untilled  and  naked  of  inhabitants  ; 
There  to  escape  all  human  intercourse,  «9 

She  wnth  her  sert'ants  stayed,  her  arts  to  practise, 

And  lived,  and  left  her  empty  body  there. 
The  men,  thereafter,  who  w^ere  scattered  round, 

Collected  in  that  place,  which  w^as  made  strong 

]^^  the  lagoon  it  had  on  every  side  ;  9^ 

They  built  their  city  over  those  dead  bones. 

And,  after  her  who  first  the  place  selected, 

Mantua  named  it,  without  other  omen- 
Its  people  once  within  more  crowded  were, 

Ere  the  stupidity  of  Casalodi  95 

l>om  Pimimonte  had  received  deceit. 
Therefore  I  caution  thee,  if  e'er  thou  hearest 

Originate  my  city  otherw^ise, 

'HKi  falsehood  may  the  verity  defraud.^' 
And  1 :  "  My  Master,  thy  discourses  are  lo- 

To  me  so  certain,  and  so  take  my  fiith, 

That  unto  me  the  rest  would  be  spent  coals. 
But  tell  me  of  the  people  who  are  passing, 

If  any  one  note-worthy  thou  beholdest, 

For  only  unto  that  my  mind  reverts.*'  va% 

Then  said  he  to  me  ;  **  He  who  from  the  cheek 

Thrusts  out  his  beard  upon  his  swarthy  shoulders 

Was^  ill  the  time  when  Greece  was  void  of  maleb, 
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So  that  there  scaice  remained  one  in  the  cradle, 

An  augur,  and  with  Calchas  gave  the  moment,  **• 

In  Aulis,  when  to  sever  the  first  cable. 
Kryj>hylus  his  name  was,  and  so  sings 

My  lofty  Tragedy  in  some  part  or  other ; 

That  knowest  thou  weli,  who  knowes*"  the  whole  of  it 
The  next,  who  is  so  slender  in  the  flanks,  "! 

Was  Michael  Scott,  who  of  a  verity 

Of  magical  illusions  knew  the  game. 
Behold  Guido  Bonatti,  behold  Asdente, 

Who  now  unto  his  leather  and  his  thread 

Would  fain  have  stuck,  but  he  too  late  repents.  i» 

Behold  the  wretched  ones,  who  left  the  needle. 

The  spool  and  rock,  and  made  them  fortune-tellers  ; 

They  wrought  their  magic  spells  with  herb  and  image . 
But  come  now,  for  already  holds  the  confines  ' 

Of  both  the  hemispheres,  and  under  Seville  ''s 

Touches  the  ocean-wave,  Cain  and  the  thorns, 
And  yesternight  the  moon  was  round  already ; ' 

Thou  shouldst  remember  well  it  did  not  harm  thee 

From  time  to  time  within  the  forest  deep." 
Thus  spake  he  to  me,  and  we  walked  the  while.  «io 
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From  bridge  to  bridge  tlius,  si)eakirig  other  things 
Of  which  my  Comedy  cares  not  to  sing, 
We  came  along,  and  held  the  summit,  when 

We  halted  to  behold  another  fissure 

Of  Malebolge  and  other  vain  laments ; 
And  I  beheld  it  marvellously  dark. 

As  in  the  Arsenal  of  the  Venetians 

Boils  in  the  winter  the  tenacious  pitch 
To  smear  their  unsound  vessels  o*er  again, 

For  sail  they  cannot ;  and  instead  thereof 

One  makes  his  vessel  new,  and  one  recaulks 
The  ribs  of  that  which  many  a  voyage  has  made  ; 

One  hammers  at  the  prow,  one  at  the  stem. 

This  one  makes  oars,  and  that  one  cordage  twists. 
Another  mends  the  mainsail  and  the  niizzen  ; 

Thus,  not  by  fire,  but  by  the  art  divine. 

Was  boihng  down  below  there  a  dense  pitch 
^Vhich  upon  every  side  the  bank  belimed. 
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I  saw  it,  but  I  did  not  see  within  it 

Aught  but  the  bubbles  that  the  boiling  raised, 
And  all  swell  up  and  resubside  compressed. 

The  while  below  there  fixedly  I  gazed. 

My  Leader,  crying  out ;  "  Beware,  bewares  \  ** 
Drew  me  unto  himself  from  where  I  stood. 

Then  I  turned  round,  as  one  who  is  impatient 
To  see  what  it  behoves  him  to  escape^ 
And  whom  a  sudden  terror  doth  unman, 

Who,  while  he  looks,  delays  not  his  departure  ; 
And  I  beheld  behind  us  a  black  devil, 
Running  along  upon  the  crag,  approach. 

Ah,  how  ferc^cious  was  he  in  his  aspect  \ 

And  how  he  seemed  to  me  in  action  ruthless, 
With  open  wings  and  h'ght  upon  his  feet  ! 

His  shoulders^  which  sharp-pointed  were  and  high, 
A  sinner  did  encumber  with  both  haunches, 
And  he  held  clutched  the  sinews  of  the  feet. 

From  off  our  bridge,  he  said  :  **  O  Malebranche, 
Behold  one  of  the  elders  of  Saint  Zita  ; 
Plunge  him  beneath,  for  I  return  for  others 

Unto  that  town,  which  is  well  furnished  with  them. 
All  there  are  barrators,  except  Bonturo  ; 
No  into  Yes  for  money  there  is  changed." 

He  hurled  him  down,  and  over  the  hard  crag 

Turned  round,  and  never  was  a  mastitT  loosened 
In  so  much  hurry  to  pursue  a  thief 

The  other  sank,  and  rose  again  face  downward  ; 
But  the  demons,  under  cover  of  the  bridge. 
Cried  :  "  Here  the  Santo  Vol  to  has  no  place  \ 

Here  swims  one  otherwise  than  in  the  Serchio ; 
Therefore,  if  for  our  gaffs  thou  wishest  not. 
Do  not  uplift  thyself  above  the  pitch." 

They  seized  him  then  with  more  than  a  hundred  rakes  ; 
They  said  :  **  It  here  behoves  thee  to  dance  covered, 
That,  if  thou  canst,  thou  secretly  mayest  pilfen" 

Not  otherwise  the  cooks  their  scullions  make 
Immerse  into  the  middle  of  the  caldron 
The  meat  with  hooks,  so  that  it  may  not  float 

Said  tne  good  Master  to  me :  *'  That  it  be  not 
Apparent  thou  art  here,  crouch  thyself  down 
Behind  a  jag,  that  thou  mayest  have  some  screen  ; 

And  for  no  outrage  that  is  done  to  me 

Be  thou  afrajii,  because  these  things  I  know, 
For  once  before  was  I  in  such  a  scuffle,*' 
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Then  he  'passed  on  beyond  the  bridge's  head, 

And  as  upon  the  sixth  bank  he  arrived,  .   «• 

Need  was  for  him  to  have  a  steadfast  front. 

With  the  same  fury,  and  the  same  uproar, 
As  dogs  leap  out  upon  a  mendicant, 
Who  on  a  sudden  begs,  where'er  he  stops, 

They  issued  from  beneath  the  httle  bridge,  ?c 

And  turned  against  him  all  their  grappling-irons ; 
But  he  cried  out :  "  Be  none  of  you  malignant .' 

Before  those  hooks  of  yours  lay  hold  of  me. 

Let  one  of  you  step  forward,  who  may  hear  me, 

And  then  take  counsel  as  to  grappling  me."  n 

They  all  cried  out :  "  Let  Malacoda  go ;" 

Whereat  one  started,  and  the  rest  stood  still, 
And  he  came  to  him,  saying :  "  What  avails  it  ?** 

"  Thinkest  thou,  Malacoda,  to  behold  me 

Advanced  into  this  place,"  my  Master  said,  fc 

"  Safe  hitherto  from  all  your  skill  of  fence, 

Without  the  will  divine,  and  fate  auspicious  ? 
Let  me  go,  on,  for  it  in  Heaven  is  willed 
That  I  another  show  this  savage  road." 

Then  was  his  arrogance  so  humbled  in  him,  8s 

That  he  let  fall  his  grapnel  at  his  feet, 
And  to  the  others  said :  "  Now  strike  him  not." 

And  unto  me  my  Guide :  "  O  thou,  who  sittest 

Among  the  splinters  of  the  bridge  crouched  down, 
Securely  now  return  to  me  again."  9« 

Wherefore  I  started  and  came  swiftly  to  him  ; . 
And  all  the  devils  forward  thrust  themselves. 
So  that  I  feared  they  would  not  keep  their  compact. 

And  thus  beheld  I  once  afraid  the  soldiers 

AVho  issued  under  safeguard  from  Caprona,  98 

Seeing  themselves  among  so  many  foes. 

Close  did  I  press  myself  with  all  my  person 

Beside  my  Leader,  arid  turned  not  mine  eyes 
From  off  their  countenance,  which  was  not  good. 

They  lowered  their  rakes,  and  "  Wilt  thou  have  me  hit  him,"  »o« 
They  said  to  one  another,  "  on  the  rump  ?" 
And  answered:  "Yes;  see  that  thou  nick  him  with  it." 

But  the  same  demon  who  was  holding  parley 

With  my  Conductor  turned  him  very  quickly, 

And  said  :  "Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  Scarmiglione ;"  mi 

Then  said  to  us :  "  You  can  no  farther  go 

Forward  upon  this  crag,  because  is  lying  , 

AJJ  shattered,  at  the  bottom,  the  sixth  axdu 
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And  ff  it  still  doth  please  you  to  go  onward, 
Pursue  your  way  along  upon  this  rock ; 
Near  is  another  crag  tliat  yields  a  path. 

Yesterday,  five  hours  later  than  this  hour, 
One  thousand  and  two  hundred  sixty-six 
Years  were  complete,  that  here  the  way  was  broVen. 

1  send  in  that  direction  some  of  mine 
To  see  if  any  one  doth  air  himself; 
Go  ye  with  tliem ;  for  they  will  not  be  viciouii. 

Step  forward  Alichino  and  Calcabrina/* 

Began  he  to  cry  out,  "and  thou,  CagnazzOj 
And  Barbariccia  do  thou  guide  the  ten. 

Come  forward,  Libicocco  and  Draghignazzo, 
And  tusked  Ciriatto  and  Graffiacane, 
And  Farfarello  and  mad  Rubicante  ; 

Search  ye  all  round  about  the  boiling  pitch ; 
Let  these  be  safe  as  far  as  the  next  crag, 
That  all  unbroken  passes  o'er  the  dens." 

"  0  me  !  what  is  it,  Master,  that  I  see  ? 

Pray  let  us  go/*  I  said,  '^  without  an  escort, 

If  thou  knowest  how,  since  for  myself  I  ask  none. 

l\  thou  art  as  observant  as  thy  wont  is, 

i)ost  thou  not  see  tliat  they  do  gnash  their  teeth, 
And  with  their  brows  are  threatening  woe  to  us  ?'' 

And  he  to  me :  '*  I  will  not  have  thee  fear  ; 

Let  them  gnash  on,  according  to  their  fancy, 
Because  tliey  do  it  for  those  boiling  wi  etches," 

Along  the  left-hand  dike  they  wheeled  about ; 

Jiut  first  had  each  one  thrust  his  tongue  between 
His  teeth  towards  their  leader  for  a  signal ; 

And  he  had  made  a  trumpet  of  his  rump. 
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1  HAVE  ere  while  seen  horsemen  moving  camp, 
Begin  the  stomiing,  and  their  muster  make, 
And  sometimes  starting  off  for  their  escape; 

\'aun I  couriers  have  I  seen  upon  your  land, 
( )  Aretincs,  and  foragers  go  forth, 
1  oumaments  stricken,  and  the  joustings  run, 

t>(jinetimes  with  trumpets  and  sometimes  with  bells, 
With  Iretlle-drums,  and  signals  of  the  castles, 
And  with  our  own,  and  with  nutltr^dash  tliiinf? 
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iJut  never  yet  with  bagpipe  so  uncouth 
*     Did  I  s©e  horsemen  move,  nor  infantry^ 
Nor  ship  by  any  sign  of  land  or  star. 

U"e  went  upon  our  way  with  the  ten  demons ; 
Ah,  savage  company  !  but  in  the  church 
With  saints,  and  in  the  tavern  with  the  gluttons! 

Ever  upon  the  pitch  was  my  intent, 

To  see  the  whole  condition  of  that  Bolgia, 
And  of  the  people  who  therein  were  burned. 

Even  as  the  dolphins,  when  they  make  a  sign 
To  mariners  by  arching  of  the  back^ 
That  they  should  counsel  take  to  save  their  vessel, 

Thus  sometimes,  to  alleviate  his  pain, 

One  of  the  sinners  would  display  his  back. 
And  in  less  time  conceal  it  than  it  lightens. 

As  on  the  brink  of  water  in  a  ditch 

The  frogs  stand  only  with  their  muzzles  out, 
So  that  they  hide  their  feet  and  other  bulk^ 

So  upon  every  side  the  sinners  stood  j 

But  ever  as  Barbariccia  near  them  came^ 
Thus  underneath  the  boiling  they  withdrew. 

1  saw,  and  still  my  heart  doth  shudder  at  it, 
One  waiting  thus,  even  as  it  comes  to  pass 
One  frog  remains,  and  down  another  dives ; 

And  Graffiacan,  who  most  confronted  him. 

Grappled  him  by  his  tresses  smeared  with  pitch, 
And  drew  him  up,  so  that  he  seemed  an  otter. 

1  knew,  before,  the  names  of  all  of  them, 

So  had  I  noted  them  when  they  were  chosen^ 
i\iid  when  they  called  each  other,  listened  how* 

'*  O  Rubicante,  see  that  thou  do  lay 

Thy  claws  upon  him,  so  tliat  thou  mayst  flay  him/* 
Cried  all  together  the  accursed  ones. 

And  1 :  "  My  Master,  see  to  it,  if  thou  canst, 

That  thou  mayst  know  who  is  the  luckless  wight, 
Thus  come  into  his  adversaries'  hands." 

Near  to  the  side  of  him  my  Leader  drew. 

Asked  of  him  whence  he  was ;  and  he  replied  : 
"  I  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  was  born  ; 

My  mother  placed  me  servant  to  a  lord, 

For  she  had  borne  me  to  a  ribald  knave, 
Destroyer  of  himself  and  of  his  things. 

Then  I  domestic  was  of  good  King  Thibault ; 
I  set  me  there  to  practise  barratry, 
For  \y)vch  T  pay  the  rcd'oninj^:  in  thk\'\c^t" 
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Lamenting  with  the  others,  Barbariccia 

Made  four  of  them  fly  to  the  other  side 

With  all  their  gaffs^  and  very  speedily 
This  side  and  that  they  to  their  posts  descended  ; 

They  stretched  their  hooks  towards  the  pitch-ensnared, 

Who  were  already  baked  within  the  cru5t» 
And  in  this  manner  busied  did  we  Leave  them. 
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Silent,  alone,  and  without  company 

We  went,  the  one  in  front,  the  other  after, 
As  go  the  Minor  Friars  along  their  way. 

Upon  the  fable  of  M^op  was  directed 

My  thought,  by  reason  of  the  present  quarrel. 
Where  he  has  spoken  of  the  frog  and  mouse  ; 

For  mo  and  tssa  are  not  more  alike 

Than  this  one  is  to  that,  if  well  we  coujile 
End  and  beginning  with  a  steadfast  mind 

And  even  as  one  thought  from  another  springs^ 
So  aftenvard  from  that  was  born  anotJier, 
Which  the  first  fear  within  me  double  made* 

Thus  did  I  ponder  :  **  These  on  our  account 
Are  laughed  to  scorn,  with  injury  and  scolf 
So  great,  that  much  I  think  it  must  annoy  ifM:m. 

If  anger  be  engrafted  on  ill-will, 

They  will  come  after  us  more  merciless 
Than  dog  upon  the  leveret  which  he  seizes/ 

I  felt  my  hair  stand  all  on  end  already 

With  terror^  and  stood  backwardly  Intent, 
When  said  I  :  **  Master,  if  thou  hidest  not 

Thyself  and  me  forthwith,  of  Malebranche 

I  am  in  dread  ;  we  have  them  now  beliind  us  ; 
I  so  imagine  them,  I  already  feel  them." 

And  he  :  "  If  I  were  made  of  leaded  glass 

Thine  outward  image  I  should  not  attract 
Sooner  to  me  than  I  imprint  the  inner. 

/ust  now  thy  thoughts  came  in  among  my  own. 
With  similar  attitude  and  similar  face. 
So  that  of  both  one  counsel  sole  I  made. 

If  pcrad venture  the  right  bank  so  slope 

That  we  to  the  next  Bolgia  can  descend, 
We  slmll  escape  from  the  imagined  chas-*** 
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Not  yet  he  finished  rendering  such  opinion, 

When  I  beheld  them  come  with  outstretched  wings,  is 

Not  far  remote,  with  will  to  seize  upon  us. 
My  leader  on  a  sudden  seized  me  up. 

Even  as  a  mother  who  by  noise  is  wakened, 

And  close  beside  her  sees  the  enkindled  flames, 
Who  takes  her  son,  and  flies,  and  does  not  stop,  •• 

Having  more  care  of  him  than  of  herself, 

So  that  she  clothes  her  only  with  a  shift  ; 
And  downward  from  the  top  of  the  hard  bank 

Supine  he  gave  him  to  the  pendent  rock, 

That  one  side  of  the  other  Bolgia  w^lls.  4s 

Ne'er  ran  so  swiftly  water  through  a  sluice 

To  turn  the  wheel  of  any  land-built  mill, 

When  nearest  to  the  paddles  it  approaches, 
As  did  my  Master  down  along  that  border. 

Bearing  me  with  him  on  his  breast  away,  s" 

As  his  own  son,  and  not  as  a  companion. 
Hardly  the  bed  of  the  ravine  below 

His  feet  had  reached,  ere  they  had  reached  the  hill 

Right  over  us  ;  but  he  was  not  afiraid  ; 
For  the  high  Providence,  which  had  ordained  si 

To  place  them  ministers  *of  the  fifth  moat, 

The  power  of  thence  departing  took  from  all. 
A  painted  people  there  below  we  found, 

Who  went  about  with  footsteps  very  slow, 

Weeping  and  in  their  semblance  tired  and  vanquished.      tc 
They  had  on  mantles  with  the  hoods  low  down 

Before  their  eyes,  and  fashioned  of  the  cut 

That  in  Cologne  they  for  the  monks  are  made. 
Without,  they  gilded  are  so  that  it  dazzles ; 

But  inwardly  all  leaden  and  so  heavy  h% 

That  Frederick  used  to  put  them  on  of  straw. 
O  everlastingly  fatiguing  mantle  ! 

Again  we  turned  us,  still  to  the  left  hand 

Along  with  them,  intent  on  their  sad  plaint ; 
But  owing  to  the  weight,  that  weary  folk  ^ 

Came  on  so  tardily,  that  we  were  new 

In  company  at  each  motion  of  the  haunch. 
UTience  I  unto  my  Leader  :  "  See  thou  find 

Some  one  who  may  by  deed  or  name  be  known, 

And  thus  in  going  move  thine  eye  about**  •• 

And  one,  who  understood  the  Tuscan  speech, 

Cued  to  us  from  behind  :  '*  Stay  ye  your  feet, 

Yc,  who  so  run  athwart  the  dusky  air  I 
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Perhaps  thou'lt  have  from  me  what  thou  deraandest/' 

Where^^t  the  Leader  turned  hmi>  and  said  :  *'  Wait,  ic 

And  then  according  to  liis  pace  proceed." 
I  stopped,  ^nd  two  beheld  I  show  great  haste 

Of  spirit  J  in  their  iaces,  to  be  with  me  ;  ^ 

But  the  burden  and  the  narrow  way  delayed  them.  ^| 

WTien  they  came  up,  long  with  an  eye  askance  TP 

They  scanned  me  without  uttering  a  word. 

Tlien  to  each  other  turned,  and  said  together  r 
**  He  by  the  action  of  his  throat  seems  hving  ; 

And  if  they  dead  are,  by  what  privilege 

Go  they  uncovered  by  the  hea\y  stole  ?  "  »• 

Then  said  to  me  :  "  Tuscan,  who  to  the  college, 

Of  miserable  liypocrites  art  coraej 

Do  not  disdain  to  tell  us  who  thou  art." 
And  I  to  them  :  *^  Bom  was  I,  and  grew  up 

In  the  great  town  on  the  fair  river  of  Amo,  v 

And  with  the  body  am  I've  always  had. 
But  who  are  ye,  in  whom  there  trickles  down 

Along  your  cheeks  such  grief  as  I  behold  ? 

And  what  pain  is  upon  you,  that  so  sparkles?  " 
And  one  replied  to  me  :  "  These  orange  cloaks  ^m 

Are  made  of  lead  so  heavy,  that  die  weights 

Cause  in  this  way  their  balances  to  creak. 
Frati  Gaudenti  were  we,  and  Bolognese  ; 

I  Catalano,  and  he  Lodenngo 

Named,  and  together  taken  by  thy  city,  ws 

As  the  w^ont  is  to  take  one  man  alone, 

For  maintenance  of  its  peace  :  and  we  were  such 

That  still  it  is  apparent  round  Gardingo." 
**  0  Friars j'*  began  I,  *'  your  iniquitous  .  .  .'' 

But  said  no  more  :  for  to  mine  eyes  there  rushed  »» 

One  crucified  with  three  stakes  on  the  ground. 
When  me  he  saw,  he  wxithed  himself  all  over, 

Blowing  into  his  beard  with  suspirations  ; 

And  the  Friar  Catalan,  who  noticed  tliis, 
Said  to  me  :  **  This  transfixed  one,  whom  tliou  seest,  «i« 

Counselled  the  Pharisees  that  it  was  meet 

To  put  one  man  to  torture  for  tlie  people. 
Crosswise  and  naked  is  he  on  the  path. 

As  thou  perceivest ;  and  he  needs  must  feel, 

Whoever  passes,  first  how  much  he  weighs ;  i« 

And  in  like  mode  his  father-in-law  is  punished 

Within  this  moat,  and  the  others  of  the  council, 

IMiich  for  the  Jews  was  a  malignant  seed.** 
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And  thereupon  I  saw  Virgilius  marvel 

0*er  him  who  was  extended  on  the  cross  «» 

So  vilely  in  eternal  banishment. 
Then  he  directed  to  the  Friar  this  voice : 

"  Be. not  displeased,  if  granted  thee,  to  tell  us 

If  to  the  right  hand  any  pass  slope  down 
By  which  we  two  may  issue  forth  from  here,  .8u 

Without  constraining  some  of  the  black  angels 

To  come  and  extricate  us  from  this  deep.*' 
Til  en  he  made  answer  :  "  Nearer  than  thou  hopest 

There  is  a  rock,  that  forth  from  the  great  circle 

Proceeds,  and  crosses  all  the  cruel  valleys,  »35 

Save  that  at  this  'tis  broken,  and  does  not  bridge  it ; 

You  will  be  able  to  mount  up  the  ruin, 

That  sidelong  slopes  and  at  the  bottom  rises.** 
The  Leader  stood  awhile  with  head  bowed  down ; 

Then  said  :  "  The  business  badly  he  recounted  mc 

Who  grapples  with  hi?  hook  the  sinners  yonder." 
And  the  Friar :  "  Many  of  the  Devil's  vices 

Once  heard  I  at  Bologna,  and  among  them, 

That  he*s  a  liar  and  the  father  of  lies.*' 
Thereat  my  Leader  with  great  strides  went  on,  mi 

Somewhat  disturbed  with  anger  in  his  looks ;  • 

Whence  from  the  heavy-laden  J  departed 
After  the  prints  of  his  beloved  feet. 
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In  that  part  of  the  youthful  year  wherein 

The  Sun  his  locks  beneath  Aquarius  tempers, 
And  now  the  nights  draw  near  to  half  the  day. 

What  time  the  hoar-frost  copies  on  the  ground 
The  outward  semblance  of  her  sister  white, 
But  little  lasts  the  temper  of  her  pen. 

The  husbandman,  whose  forage  faileth  him, 
Rises,  and  looks,  and  seeth  the  charhpaign 
All  gleaming  white,  whereat  he  beats  his  flank. 

Returns  in  doors,  2ind  up  and  down  laments. 

Like  a  poor  wretch,  who  knows  not  what  to  do  ; 
Then  he  returns,  and  hope  revives  again, 

Seeing  the  world  has  changed  its  countenance 

In  little  time,  and  takes  his  shepherd's  ciooVi^ 
And  ^oTth  the  little  lambs  to  pasture  drives. 
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Thus  did  the  Master  fill  me  with  alarm,  j 

When  I  beheld  bis  forehead  so  disturbed,  ll 

And  to  the  ailment  came  as  soon  the  plaster*  " 

For  as  we  came  unto  the  ruined  bridge, 

The  Leader  turned  to  me  with  that  sweet  lo^rk  m 

Which  at  the  mountain's  foot  I  first  beheld 
Ills  arms  he  opened^  after  some  advisement 

Within  himself  elected,  looking  first 

Well  at  the  ruin,  r.nd  laid  hold  of  me. 
And  even  as  he  who  acts  and  meditates,  "a 

For  aye  it  seems  that  he  provides  beforehand, 

So  upward  lifting  me  towards  tlie  summit 
Of  a  huge  rock,  he  scanned  another  crag,  i 

Saying  :  "  To  that  one  grapple  afterwards, 

But  try  first  if 'tis  such  that  it  will  hold  thee/*  i^ 

This  was  no  way  for  one  clothed  with  a  cloak  ; 

For  hardly  we,  he  light,  and  I  pushed  upward, 

Were  able  to  ascend  from  jag  to  jag. 
And  had  it  not  been,  that  upon  that  precinct 

Shorter  was  the  ascent  than  on  the  other,  is 

He  I  know  not,  but  I  had  been  dead  beat 
But  because  Malebolge  towVds  the  mouth 

Of  the  profoundest  well  is  all  inclining, 

The  structure  of  each  valley  doth  import 
That  one  bank  rises  and  the  other  sinks.  4t 

r  Still  we  arrived  at  length  upon  the  point 

'  Wherefrom  the  last  stone  breaks  itself  asunder. 

The  breath  was  from  ray  lungs  so  milked  away, 

When  I  was  up,  diat  1  could  go  no  farther, 

Nay,  I  sat  down  upon  my  first  arrival  ii 

**  Now  it  behoves  thee  thus  to  put  off  sloth," 

My  Master  said  ;  **  for  sitting  upon  down, 

Or  under  quilt,  one  cometh  not  to  fame, 
W^ithouten  which  whoso  his  life  consumes 

Such  vestige  lejiveth  of  himself  on  earth.  *» 

AS  smoke  in  air  or  in  the  water  foam. 
And  therefore  raise  tliee  up,  overcome  the  anguish 

With  spirit  that  o^ercometh  every  batde, 

If  with  its  heatT"  body  it  sink  not, 
A  longer  stainvay  it  behoves  thee  mount;  «• 

*Tis  not  enough  from  these  to  have  departCLl ; 

Let  it  avail  thee,  if  thou  understand  me.'^ 
fhen  I  uprose,  showing  myself  pro\ided 

Bett&t  with  breath  than  I  did  feel  myself, 
[         And sakh  ''Go  on^  for  I  am  sttong  and  bold.**  ^ 
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T]|iward  we  took  our  way  along  the  crag, 

Which  jagged  was,  and  narrow,  and  difficult, 

And  more  precipitous  far  than  that  before. 
Speaking  I  went,  not  to  appear  exhausted ; 

Whereat  a  voice  from  the  next  moat  came  forth,  •« 

Not  well  adapted  to  articulate  words. 
T  know  not  what  it  said,  though  o'er  the  back 

1  now  was  of  the  arch  that  passes  there  ; 

Lut  he  seemed  moved  to  anger  who  was  speaking, 
I  was  bent  downward,  but  my  living  eyes  7« 

Could  not  attain  the  bottom,  for  the  dark  ; 

Wherefore  I :  "  Master,  see  that  thou  arrive 
At  the  next  round,  and  let  us  descend  the  wall ; 

For  as  from  hence  I  hear  and  understand  not, 

So  1  look  down  and  nothing  I  distinguish."  t» 

"  Other  response,"  he  said,  "  I  make  thee  not. 

Except  the  doing ;  for  the  modest  asking 

Ought  to  be  followed  by  the  deed  in  silence." 
We  from  the  bridge  descended  at  its  head. 

Where  it  connects  itself  with  the  eighth  bank,  »e 

And  then  was  manifest  to  me  the  Bolgia  j 
And  I  beheld  therein  a  terrible  throng  t\ . 

Of  serpents,  and  of  such  a  monstrous  kind, 

That  the  remembrance  still  congeals  my  blood. 
Let  Libya  boast  no  longer  with  her  sand ;  •* 

For  if  Chelydri,  Jaculi,  and  Phareae 

She  breeds,  with  Cenchri  and  with  Amphisbaena, 
Neither  so  many  plagues  nor  so  malignant 

E'er  showed  she  with  all  Ethiopia, 

Nor  with  whatever  on  the  Red  Sea  is  1  y« 

Aipong  this  cruel  and  most  dismal  throng 

People  were  running  naked  and  affrighted. 

Without  the  hope  of  hole  or  heliotrope. 
They  had  their  hands  with  serpents  bound  behind  them  ; 

These  riveted  upon  their  reins  the.  tail  9* 

And  head,  and  were  in  front  of  them  entwined. 
And  lo  !  at  one  who  was  upon  our  side 

There  darted  forth  a  serpent,  which  transfixed  him 

There  where  the  neck  is  knotted  to  the  shoulders. 
Nor  O  so  quickly  e'er,  nor  /was  written,  -o* 

As  he  took  fire,  and  burned  ;  and  ashes  wholly 

Behoved  it  that  in  falling  he  became. 
And  when  ha  on  the  ground  was  thus  destroyed. 

The  ashes  drew  together,  and  of  themse\v^s 

Into  himself  they  instantly  retun^dl* 
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I  dill  not  know  tbem  ;  but  it  came  to  pass, 
As  it  is  wont  to  happen  by  some  chance, 
That  one  to  name  the  other  was  compelled. 

Exclaiming :  "  Where  can  Cianfa  have  reniiineJ  ?  " 
Whence  I,  so  that  the  Leader  might  attend, 
Upward  from  chin  to  nose  my  finger  laid* 

If  thou  art,  Reader,  slow  now  to  believe 
What  I  shall  say,  it  will  no  marvel  be, 
For  r  who  saw  it  hardly  can  admit  it. 

As  1  was  holding  raised  on  them  my  brows, 
Behold  !  a  serpent  with  six  feet  darts  forth 
In  front  of  one,  and  fastens  wholly  on  him. 

With  middle  feet  it  bound  him  round  the  pannch, 
And  with  the  forward  ones  his  arms  it  seized  : 
Then  thrust  its  teeth  throtigh  one  cheek  and  the  other 

The  hindemiost  it  stretched  upon  his  thighs, 

And  put  its  tail  through  in  between  the  two, 
And  up  behind  along  the  reins  outspread  it. 

Ivy  was  never  fastened  by  its  barbs 

Unto  a  tree  so,  as  this  horrible  reptile 
Upon  the  other's  limbs  entwined  its  own. 

Then  they  stuck  close,  as  if  of  heated  wax 

They  had  been  made,  and  intermixed  their  colour; 
Nor  one  nor  other  seemed  now  what  he  was  ; 

E'en  as  proceedeth  on  before  the  flame 

Upward  along  the  paper  a  brown  colour, 
Which  is  not  black  as  yet,  and  the  white  dies. 

The  other  two  looked  on,  and  each  of  them 

Cried  out :  **  O  me,  Agnello,  how  thou  change ^»  \ 
Behold,  thou  now  art  neither  two  nor  one." 

Already  the  two  heads  had  one  becorne, 

^Vhen  there  appeared  to  us  two  figures  minglL\l 
Into  one  face,  wherein  the  two  were  lost 

Of  the  four  lists  were  fashioned  the  two  arms. 
The  thighs  and  legs,  the  belly  and  the  chest 
Members  became  that  never  yet  were  seen. 

Every  original  aspect  there  was  cancelled  ; 

Two  and  yet  none  did  the  perverted  image 
Appear,  and  such  departed  with  slow  pace. 

Even  as  a  lizard,  under  the  great  scourge 
Of  days  canicular,  exchanging  hedge, 
Lightning  appeareth  if  the  road  it  cross ; 

Thus  did  api>ear,  coming  towards  the  bellies 
Of  the  two  others,  a  small  fiery  serpent, 
Livid  and  black  as  is  a  peppercorn. 
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And  in  that  part  whereat  is  first  received 
Our  aliment,  it  one  of  them  transfixed  ; 
Then  do^^Tiward  fell  in  front  of  him  extended. 

The  one  transfixed  looked  at  it,  but  said  naught ; 
Nay,  rather  with  feet  motionless  he  yawned, 
Just  as  if  sleep  or  fever  had  assailed  him. 

lie  at  the  serpent  gazed,  and  it  at  him  ; 

One  through  the  wound,  the  other  through  the  moutl^ 
Smoked  -/iolently,  and  the  smoke  comminp;led. 

Henceforth  be  silent  Lucan,  where  he  mentions 
Wretched  Sabellus  and  Nassidius, 
And  wait  to  hear  what  now  shall  be  shot  forth. 

Be  silent  Ovid,  of  Cadmus  and  Arethusa ; 
For  if  him  to  a  snake,  her  to  a  fountain. 
Converts  he  fabling,  that  I  grudge  him  not*; 

J^ecause  two  natures  never  front  to  front 

Has  he  transmuted,  so  that  both  the  forms 
To  interchange  their  matter  ready  were. 

Together  they  responded  in  such  wise. 

That  to  a  fork  the  serpent  cleft  his  tail, 
And  eke  the  wounded  drew  hi*  feet  togetlier. 

The  legs  together  with  the  thighs  themselves 
Adhered  so,  that  in  little  time  the  juncture 
No  sign  whatever  made  that  was  apparent. 

He  with  the  cloven  tail  assumed  the  figure 
The  other  one  was  losing,  and  his  skin 
Became  elastic,  and  the  other's  hard. 

I  saw  the  arms  draw  inward  at  the  armpits, 

And  both  feet  of  the  reptile,  that  were  short. 
Lengthen  as  much  as  those  contracted  were. 

Thereafter  the  hind  feet,  together  twisted. 

Became  the  member  that  a  man  conceals. 
And  of  his  own  the  wretch  had  two  created. 

While  both  of  them  the  exhalation  veils 

With  a  new  colour,  and  engenders  hair 
On  one  of  them  and  depilates  the  other. 

The  one  uprose  and  do^vn  the  other  fell, 

Though  turning  not  away  their  impious  lamps, 
Underneath  which  each  one  his  muzzle  changed. 

He  who  was  standing  drew  it  tow'rds  the  temples, 
And  from  excess  of  matter,  which  came  Uiither, 
Issued  the  ears  from  out  the  hollow  cheeks ; 

What  did  not  backward  run  and  was  retained 
Of  that  excess  made  to  the  face  a  nose. 
And  the  lips  thickened  far  as  was  befitUu',;. 
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He  who  lay  prostrate  thrusts  his  muzzle  forward, 
And  backward  draws  the  ears  inlo  his  head, 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  snail  its  horns  j 

And  so  the  tongne,  which  was  entire  and  jipt 

For  speech  before,  is  cleft,  and  the  bi-forked 
In  the  other  closes  up,  and  the  smoke  ceases. 

I'he  soul,  which  to  a  reptile  had  been  changed, 
Along  the  valley  hissing  takes  to  flight, 
And  after  him  the  other  speaking  sputters. 

Then  did  he  turn  upon  him  his  new  shoulders, 
And  said  to  the  other :  "111  have  Buoso  run, 
Crawling  as  I  have  done,  along  this  road." 

Jn  this  way  1  beheld  the  seventh  ballast 

Shift  a^^d  reshiftj  and  here  be  my  excuse 
T]ie  novelty^  if  aught  my  pen  transgress. 

And  notwithstanding  that  mine  eyes  might  be 

Somewhat  bewildered,  and  my  mind  dismayed. 
They  could  not  flee  away  so  secretly 

But  that  I  plainly  saw  Puccio  Sciancato  ; 

And  he  it  was  who  sole  of  three  companions, 
Which  came  in  the  beginning,  was  not  changed  • 

The  other  was  he  whom  thou,  Gaville,  weepest. 
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Rejoice,  O  Florence,  since  ihou  art  so  great, 

That  over  sea  and  land  tliou  beatest  thy  wings. 
And  throughout  Hell  thy  name  is  spread  abroad  ! 

Among  the  thieves  five  citizens  of  thine 

Like  these  I  found,  wlience  shame  comes  unto  me, 
And  thou  thereby  to  no  great  honour  risest. 

But  if  when  mom  is  near  our  dreams  are  true, 
Feel  shalt  thou  in  a  little  time  from  now 
What  Prato,  if  none  other,  craves  for  thee. 

And  if  it  now  were,  it  were  not  too  soon  ; 

"Would  that  it  were,  seeing  it  needs  must  be, 
For  't\^'ill  aggrieve  me  more  the  more  I  age. 

We  went  our  way,  and  up  along  the  stairs 

The  bourns  had  made  us  to  descend  before, 
Remounted  my  Conductor  and  drew  mt. 

And  following  the  solitary  path 

Among  the  rocks  and  ridges'  of  the  crag. 
The  foot  without  the  hand  sped  not  at  dL 
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Then  sorrowed  I,  and  sorrow  now  again, 

When  I  direct  my  mind  to  what  I  saw,  •• 

And  more  my  genius  curb  than  I  am  wont, 
That  it  may  run  not  unless  virtue  guide  it ; 

So  that  if  some  good  star,  or  better  thing, 

Have  given  me  good,  I  may  myself  not  grudge  it 
As  many  as  the  hind  (who  on  the  hill  n 

Rests  at  the  time  when  he  who  lights  the  world 

His  countenance  keeps  least  concealed  from  us, 
While  as  the  fly  gives  place  unto  the  gnat) 

Seeth  the  glow-worms  down  along  the  valley, 

Perchance  there  where  he  ploughs  and  makes  his  /intage  : 
With  flames  as  manifold  resplendent  all  u 

Was  the  eighth  Bolgia,  as  I  grew  aware 

As  soon  as  I  was  where  the  depth  appeared. 
And  such  as  he  who  with  the  bears  avenged  him 

Beheld  Elijah's  chariot  at  departing,  m 

What  time  the  steeds  to  heaven  erect  uprose. 
For  with  his  eye  he  could  not  follow  it 

So  as  to  see  aught  else  than  flame  alone. 

Even  as  a  little  cloud  ascending  upward, 
Thus  each  along  the  gorge  of  the  intrenchment  4« 

Was  moving ;  for  not  one  reveals  the  theft, 

And  every  flame  a  sinner  steals  away. 
I  stood  upon  the  bridge  uprisen  to  see, 

So  that,  if  I  had  seized  not  on  a  rock, 

Down  had  I  fallen  without  being  pushed.  <j 

And  the  Leader,  who  beheld  me  so  attent, 

Exclaimed  :  "  Within  the  fires  the  spirits  are ; 

Each  swathes  himself  with  that  wherewith  he  burns.'' 
'*  My  Master,"  I  replied,  "  by  hearing  thee    . 

I  am  more  sure ;  but  I  surmised  already         .    .  50 

It  might  be  so,  and  already  wished  to  ask  thee 
Who  is  within  that  fire,  which  comes  so  cleft 

At  top,  it  seems  uprising  from  the  pyre 

Where  was  Eteocles  with  his  brother  placed.* 
He  answered  me :  "  Within  there  are  tormented  m 

Ulysses  and  Diomed,  and  thus  together 

They  unto  vengeance  run.  as  unto  wrath. 
And  there  within  their  flame  do  they  lament 

The  ambush  of  the  horse,  which  made  the  doot 

Whence  issued  forth  the  Romans'  gentle  seed ;  ^ 

Therein  is  wept  the  craft,  for  which  being  dead 

Deidamia  still  deplores  Achilles, 

And  pftin  lot  the  FaUadium  there  is  bonxe/* 
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"  ff  they  within  those  Rparks  possess  the  power 

To  speak,"  I  said,  **  thee,  Master,  much  I  pray,  65 

And  re-pray,  that  the  prayer  be  worth  a  thousand, 
That  thou  make  no  denial  of  awaiting 

Unti]  the  homed  flame  shall  hither  come  ;  h 

Thou  seest  that  with  desire  I  lean  tot^^ards  it'*  ■ 

And  he  to  me  :  *'  Worthy  is  thy  entreaty  •• 

Of  much  applause,  and  therefore  I  e^ccept  it;  « 

But  take  heed  that  thy  tongue  restrain  itself 
Leave  me  to  speak,  because  1  have  conceived 

That  which  thou  wishest;  for  they  might  d:srlam 

Perchance,  since  they  were  Greeks,  discourse  uf  thine,"     rj 
When  now  the  flame  had  come  tmto  that  point, 

Where  to  my  Leader  it  seemed  time  and  [jlace, 

After  tliis  fashion  did  I  hear  him  speak : 
**  O  ye,  who  are  twofold  within  one  fire, 

If  I  deserved  of  you,  while  I  was  living,     '  h 

If  I  deserved  of  you  or  much  or  little 
WTien  in  the  world  I  ^\TOte  the  lofty  verses. 

Do  not  move  on,  but  one  of  you  declare 

Whither,  being  lost,  he  went  away  to  die," 
Then  of  the  antique  flame  the  greater  horn,  H 

Mtirmuring,  began  to  wave  itself  about 

Even  as  a  flame  doth  which  the  wind  fatigues. 
Thereafterward,  the  summit  to  and  fro 

Moving  as  if  it  were  the  tongue  that  spake, 

It  uttered  forth  a  voice,  and  said  :  "  When  I  «• 

From  Circe  had  departed,  who  concealed  me 

More  than  a  year  there  near  unto  Gaeta- 

Or  ever  yet  ^4^neas  named  it  so, 
Nor  fondness  for  my  son,  nor  reverence 

For  my  old  father,  nor  the  due  aflertiori  m 

Which  joyous  should  have  made  Fen  elope, 
Could  overcome  within  me  the  desire 

I  had  to  be  experienced  of  the  world, 

And  of  the  %ice  and  \irtue  of  mankind  ; 
But  I  put  forth  on  the  high  open  sea  « 

With  one  sole  ship,  and  that  small  company 

By  which  T  never  had  deserted  been» 
Both  of  the  shores  I  saw  as  lar  as  Spain, 

Far  as  Morocco,  and  the  isle  of  Sardes, 

And  the  others  which  that  sea  bathes  round  about  ^ 

I  and  my  company  were  old  and  slow 

\Yh&T\  at  that  narrow  passage  we  arrived 

Wher^  HtTcvA^^  his  landmarks  set  as  sitmals, 
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Thut  man  no  farther  onward  should  adventure. 

On  the  right  hand  behind  me  left  I  Seville,  "^o 

And  on  the  other  already  had  left  Ceuta. 
•  O  brothers,  who  amid  a  hundred  thousand 

Perils,'  I  said,  *  have  come  unto  the  West, 

To  this  so  inconsiderable  vigil 
WTiich  is  remaining  of  your  senses  still  «*i 

Be  ye  unwilling  to  deny  the  knowlcvlge, 

Following  the  sun,  of  the  unpeopled  world. 
Consider  ye  the  seed  from  which  ye  sprang ; 

Ye  were  not  made  to  live  like  unto  brutes, 

But  for  pursuit  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge.*  « 

So  eager  did  I  render  my  companions, 

With  this  brief  exhortation,  for  the  voyage, 

That  then  I  hardly  could  have  held  them  back. 
And  having  turned  our  stem  unto  the  morning, 

We  of  the  oars  made  wings  for  our  mad  flight,  «>^ 

Evermore  gaining  on  the  larboard  side. 
Already  all  the  stars  of  the  other  pole 

The  night  beheld,  and  ours  so  very  low 

It  did  not  rise  above  the  ocean  floor. 
Five  times  rekindled  and  as  many  quenched  »v» 

Had  been  the  splendour  underneath  the  moon, 

Since  we  had  entered  into  the  deep  pass, 
AVhen  there  appeared  to  us  a  mountain,  dim 

From  distance,  and  it  seemed  to  me  so  high 

A.S  I  had  never  any  one  beheld.  t^ 

Joyful  were  we,  and  soon  it  turned  to  weeping ; 

For  out  of  the  new  land  a  whirlwind  rose, 

And  smote  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  ship. 
Three  times  it  made  her  whirl  with  all  the  waters, 

At  the  fourth  time  it  made  the  stern  uplift,  »•« 

And  the  prow  downward  go,  as  pleased  Anoth(;r, 
Until  the  sea  above  us  closed  again." 
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Alrkady  was  the  flame  erect  and  quiet, 

To  speak  no  more,  and  now  departed  from  un 

With  the  permission  of  the  gentle  Poet ; 
WTien  yet  anodier,  which  behind  it  came. 

Caused  us  to  turn  our  eyes  upon  its  top  % 

3y  a  coniused  sound  that  issued  from  U» 
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As  the  Sicilian  bull  (that  bellowed  first 

With  the  lament  of  him,  and  that  was  right, 
Who  with  his  file  had  modulated  it) 

Bellowed  so  with  the  voice  of  the  afflicted, 

That,  notwithstanding  it  was  made  of  brass, 
Still  it  appeared  with  agony  transfixed; 

Thus,  by  not  having  any  way  or  issue 

At  first  from  out  the  fire,  to  its  own  language 
Converted  were  the  melancholy  words. 

But  afterwards,  wlien  they  had  gathered  way 

Up  through  the  point,  giving  it  that  vibration 
The  tongue  had  given  them  in  their  passage  oulj 

We  heard  it  said  :  **  O  thou,  at  whom  I  aim 

My  voice,  and  who  but  now  wast  speaking  Lombard , 
Saying,  *  Now  go  thy  way,  no  more  I  urge  thee/ 

Because  I  come  perchance  a  little  kite, 

To  stay  and  speak  with  me  let  it  not  irk  thee ; 
Thou  seest  it  irks  not  me^  and  I  am  burning. 

If  thou  but  lately  into  this  blind  world 

Hast  fallen  down  from  that  sweet  Latian  land, 
Wherefrom  I  bring  the  w^hole  of  my  transgression. 

Say,  if  the  Romagnuols  have  peace  or  war, 

For  I  was  from  tlie  mountains  there  bet^'-een 
Urbino  and  the  yoke  whence  Tiber  bursts." 

I  still  was  downward  bent  and  listening, 

When  my  Conductor  touched  me  on  the  side, 
Saying :  *^  Speak  thou  r  this  one  a  Latian  is." 

And  I,  who  had  beforehand  my  reply 

In  readiness,  forthwith  began  to  speak  : 

**  O  soul,  that  down  below  there  art  concealed, 

Komagna  thine  is  not  and  never  has  been 
Without  war  in  the  bosom  of  its  tyrants ; 
But  open  war  I  none  have  left  there  now. 

Ravenna  stands  as  it  long  years  has  stood  \ 
The  Eagle  of  Polenta  there  is  brooding^ 
So  that  she  covers  Cervia  with  her  vans. 

The  city  which  once  made  the  long  resistance, 
And  of  the  French  a  sanguinary  heap, 
Beneath  the  Green  Paws  finds  itself  again ; 

Verrucchio's  ancient  Mastiff  and  the  new, 

Who  made  such  bad  disposal  of  Montagna, 
Where  they  are  wont  mak^  wimbles  of  their  teeth. 

Xlie  cities  of  Lamone  and  Santerno 

Governs  the  Lioncel  of  the  white  lair, 

Who  changes  sides  'twixt  summer-time  and  wintet  j 
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And  that  of  which  the  Savio  bathes  the  flank, 

Even  as  it  lies  between  the  plain  and  mountain,    ' 

Lives  between  tyranny  and  a  free  state. 
Now  I  entreat  thee  tell  us  who  thou  art ;  •  59 

Be  not  more  stubborn  than  the  rest  have  been, 

So  may  thy  name  hold  front  there  in  the  world." 
After  the  fire  a  little  more  had  roared 

In  its  own  fashion,  the  sharp  point  it  moved 

This  way  and  that,  and  then  gave  forth  such  breath  :         ^ 
"  If  I  believed  that  my  reply  were  made 

To  one  who  to  the  world  would  e'er  return, 

This  flame  without  more  flickering  would  stand  still ; 
But  inasmuch  as  never  from  this  depth 

Did  any  one  return,  if  I  hear  true,  fi9 

Without  the  fear  of  infamy  I  answer, 
I  was  a  man  of  arms,  then  Cordelier, 

Believing  thus  begirt  to  make  amends ; 

And  truly  my  belief  had  been  fulfilled 
But  for  the  High  Priest,  whom  may  ill  betide,  70 

Who  put  me  back  into  my  former  sins ; 

And  how  and  wherefore  I  will  have  thee  hear. 
While  I  was  still  the  form  of  bone  and  pulp 

My  mother  gave  to  me,  the  deeds  I  did 

Were  not  those  of  a  lion,  but  a  fox.  »3 

The  machinations  and  the  covert  ways 

I  knew  theih  all,  and  practised  so  their  crafl, 

That  to  the  ends  of  earth  the  sound  went  forth. 
When  now  unto  that  portion  of  mine  age 

I  saw  myself  arrived,  when  each  one  ought  80 

To  lower  the  sails,  and  coil  away  the  ropes, 
That  which  before  bad  pleased  me  then  displeased  me ; 

And  penitent  and  confessing  I  surrendered, 

Ah  woe  is  me  !  and  it  would  have  bestead  me ; 
The  Leader  of  the  modem  Pharisees  bs 

Having  a  war  near  unto  Lateran, 

And  not  with  Saracens  nor  with  the  Jews, 
For  each  one  of  his  enemies  was  Christian, 

And  none  of  them  had  been  to  conquer  Acre, 

Nor  merchandising  in  the  Sultan's  land,  *  r 

Nor  the  high  office,  nor  the  sacred  orders, 

Iji  him  regarded,  nor  in  me  that  cord 

Which  used  to  make  those  girt  with  it  more  meagre  ; 
But  even  as  Constantine  sought  out  Sylvester 

To  cure  his  leprosy,  within  Soracte,  ^ 

So  this  one  sought  me  out  as  an  adept 
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To  cure  him  of  the  fever  of  his  pride. 

Counsel  he  asked  of  me,  and  I  was  silent, 
Because  his  words  appeared  inebriate. 

And  then  he  said  :  '  Be  not  thy  heart  afraid  ; 

Hencefordi  I  thee  absolve ;  and  thou  instruct  nie 
How  to  raze  Palestrina.  to  the  ground. 

Heaven  have  I  power  to  lock  and  to  unlock. 

As  thou  dost  know ;  therefore  the  keys  are  t^vOj 
The  which  ray  predecessor  held  not  dear/ 

Then  urged  rae  on  his  weighty  arguments 

There,  where  my  silence  was  the  worst  advic^; 
And  said  I :  '  Father,  since  thou  washest  me 

or  lb  at  sin  into  which  I  now  must  fall, 

The  promise  long  with  the  fulfilment  si  :*rt 
Will  make  thee  triumph  in  thy  lofty  seat,* 

Francis  came  afterward,  when  I  was  dead, 
For  me ;  but  one  of  the  black  Cherubim 
Said  to  him  ;  *  Take  him  not  ]  do  me  no  wrong  j 

He  must  come  down  among  my  servitors. 
Because  he  gave  the  fraudulent  advice 
From  which  time  forth  I  hai^e  been  at  his  hair  j 

For  who  repents  not  cannot  be  absolved. 

Nor  can  one  both  repent  and  will  at  once, 
Because  of  the  contradiction  which  consents  not 

O  miserable  me  1  how  I  did  shudder 

When  he  seized  on  me,  saying  :  *  Peradventurc 
Thou  didst  not  think  that  I  was  a  logician  !  * 

He  bore  me  unto  Minos,  who  entwined 

Eight  times  his  tail  about  his  smbbom  back, 
And  after  he  had  bitten  it  in  great  rage, 

Said  :  *  Of  the  thievish  fire  a  culprit  this  j' 

Wherefore,  here  where  thou  secst,  am  I  lost, 
And  vested  thus  in  going  I  bemoan  me." 

When  it  had  thus  completed  its  recital, 

The  tlame  departed  uttering  lamentations. 
Writhing  and  flapping  its  shaj-p-pointed  horn. 

Onward  we  passed,  both  1  and  ray  Conductor, 
Up  o*er  the  crag  above  another  arch, 
Which  the  moat  covers,  where  is  paid  the  fee 

By  those  who,  sowing  discord,  win  their  burden. 
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Who  ever  could,  e'en  with  untrammelled  words, 
Tell  of  the  blood  and  of  the  wounds  in  full 
Which  now  I  saw,  by  many  times  narrating  ? 

Each  tongue  would  for  a  certainty  fall  short 
By  reason  of  our  speech  and  memory. 
That  have  small  room  to  comprehend  so  much. 

If  were  again  assembled  all  the  people 
Which  formerly  upon  the  fateful  land 
Of  Puglia  were  lamenting  for  their  blood 

Shed  by  the  Romans  and  the  lingering  war 

That  of  the  rings  made  such  illustrious  spoils, 
As  Livy  has  recorded,  who  errs  not, 

With  those  who  felt  the  agony  of  blows 

By  making  counterstand  to  Robert  Guiscard, 
And  all  the  rest,  whose  bones  are  gathered  still 

At  Ceperano,  where  a  renegade 

Was  each  Apulian,  and  at  Tagliacozzo, 
Where  without  arms  the  old  Alardo  conquered, 

And  one  his  limb  transpierced,  and  one  lopped  off, 
Should  show,  it  would  be  nothing  to  compare 
With  the  disgusting  mode  Of  the  ninth  Bolgia. 

A  cask  by  losing  centre-piece  or  cant 

Was  never  shattered  so,  as  I  saw  one 

Rent  from  the  chin  to  where  one  breaketh  wind. 

Between  his  legs  were  hanging  down  his  entrails ; 
His  heart  was  visible,  and  the  dismal  sack 
That  maketh  excrement  of  what  is  eaten. 

While  I  was  all  absorbed  in  seeing  him, 

He  looked  at  me,  and  opened  with  his  hands 
His  bosom,  saying :  "  See  now  how  1  rend  lu^  . 

How  mutilated,  see,  is  Mahomet ; 

In  front  of  me  doth  Ali  weeping  go, 
Cleft  in  the  face  from  forelock  unto  cliin  ; 

And  all  the  others  whom  thou  here  beholdest, 
Dissemhiators  of  scandal  and  of  schism 
While  living  were,  and  therefore  are  cleft  tV.u.i, 

A  devil  is  behind  here,  who  doth  cleave  us 
Thus  cruelly,  unto  the  falchion's  edge 
Putting  again  each  one  of  all  this  ream, 
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When  we  have  gone  around  the  doleful  road  ;  4o 

By  reason  that  our  wounds  are  closed  again 

Ere  any  one  in  front  of  him  repass. 
But  who  art  thoii,  that  musest  on  the  crag, 

Perchance  to  postpone  going  to  the  pain 

That  is  adjudged  upon  thine  accusations  ?  '*  45 

"  Nor  death  hath  reached  him  yet,  nor  guilt  doth  bring  him,*' 

My  Master  made  reply,  "  to  be  tormented ; 

But  to  procure  him  full  experience, 
Me,  who  am  dead,  behoves  it  to  conduct  him 

Down  here  through  Hell,  from  circle  unto  circle  ;  io  : 

And  this  is  true  as  that  I  speak  to  thee." 
More  than  a  hundred  were  there  when  they  heard  him, 

Who  in  the  moat  stood  still  to  look  at  me, 

Through  wonderment  oblivious  of  their  torture. 
"  Now  say  to  Fra  Dolcino,  then,  to  arm  him,  % 

Thou,  who. perhaps  wilt  shortly  see  the  Sun,  | 

If  soon  he  wish  not  here  to  follow  me,  S 

So  with  provisions,  that  no  stress  of  snow  --m 

•  May  give  the  victory  to  the  Novarese,  ^ 

Which  otherwise  to  gain  would  not  be  easy."  «•    j 

After  one  foot  to  go  away  he  Ufted,  \ 

This  word  did  Mahomet  say  unto  me. 

Then  to  depart  upon  the  ground  he  stretched  it. 
Another  one,  who  had  his  throat  pierced  through, 

And  nose  cut  off  close  underneath  the  brows,  i% 

And  had  no  longer  but  a  single  ear. 
Staying  to  look  in  wonder  with  the  others, 

Before  the  others  did  his  gullet  open. 

Which  outwardly  was  red  in  every  part, 
And  said  :  "  O  thou,  whom  guilt  doth  not  condemn,  »o 

And  whom  I  once  saw  up  in  Latian  land. 

Unless  too  great  similitude  deceive  me. 
Call  to  remembrance  Pier  da  Medicina,         >  ' 

If  e'er  thou  see  again  the  lovely  plain 

That  from  Vercelli  slopes  to  Marciabb,  ff 

And  make  it  known  to  the  best  two  of  Fano, 

To  Messer  Guido  and  Angiolello  Hkewise, 

That  if  foreseeing  here  be  not  in  vain. 
Cast  over  from  their  vessel  shall  they  be, 

And  drowned  near  unto  the  Cattolica,  Sa 

By  the  betiayal  of  a  tyrant  fell. 
Between  the  isles  of  Cyprus  and  Majorca 

Neptune  ne'er  yet  beheld  so  great  a  crim^; 

Aleither  of  pirates  nor  Argolic  peopk. 
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That  traitor,  who  sees  only  with  one  eye,  ^* 

And  holds  the  land,  which  some  one  here  with  me 

Would  fain  be  fasting  from  the  vision  of, 
Will  make  them  come  unto  a  parley  with  him ; 

Then  will  do  so,  that  to  Focara's  wind 

They  will  not  stand  in  need  of  vow  or  prayer/'  s« 

And  I  to  him  :  "  Show  to  me  and  declare, 

If  thou  would  St  have  me  bear  up  news  of  thee, 

Who  is  this  person  of  the  bitter  vision." 
Then  did  he  lay  his  hand  upon  the  jaw 

Of  one  of  his  companions,  and  his  mouth  u 

Oped,  crying :  "  This  is  he,  and  he  speaks  not. 
This  one,  being  banished,  every  doubt  submerged 

In  Caesar  by  affirming  the  forearmed 

Always  with  detriment  allowed  delay." 

0  how  bewildered  unto  me  appeared,  »« 

With  tongue  asunder  in  his  windpipe  slit, 

Curio,  who  in  speaking  was  so  bold  1 
And  one,  who  both  his  hands  dissevered  had. 

The  stumps  uplifting  through  the  murky  air. 

So  that  the  blood  made  horrible  his  face,  »<« 

Cried  out:  "Thou  shalt  remember  Mosca  also, 

Who  said,  alas !  *  A  thing  done  has  an  end  ! ' 

AVhich  was  an  ill  seed  for  the  Tuscan  people  • " 
•*  And  death  unto  thy  race,"  thereto  I  added ; 

Whence  he,  accumulating  woe  on  woe,  ti« 

Departed,  like  a  person  sad  and  crazed. 
But  I  remained  to  look  upon  the  crowd ; 

And  saw  a  thing  which  I  should  be  afraid. 

Without  some  further  proof,  even  to  recount, 
If  it  were  not  that  conscience  reassures  me,  »« 

That  good  companion  which  emboldens  man 

Beneath  the  hauberk  of  its  feeling  pure. 

1  truly  saw,  and  still  I  seem  to  see  it, 

A  trunk  without  a  head  walk  in  like  manner 

As  walked  the  others  of  the  mournful  herd.  «»• 

And  by  the  hair  it  held  the  head  dissevered, 

Hung  from  the  hand  in  fashion  of  a  lantern, 
And  that  upon  us  gazed  and  said  :  "  O  mc  1 " 

It  of  itself  made  to  itself  a  lamp. 

And  they  were  two  in  one,  and  one  in  two ;  »n 

How  that  can  be.  He  knows  who  so  ordains  it 

WTien  it  was  come  close  to  the  bridge's  foot. 
It  Hfted  high  its  arm  with  all  the  head, 
To  bring  more  closely  unto  us  its  words, 
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Which  were :  "  Behold  now  the  sore  penalty,  ^^ 

I'hou,  who  dost  breathing  go  the  dead  beholding  \ 
Behold  if  any  be  as  great  as  this. 

And  so  that  thou  may  carry  news  of  me, 

Know  that  Bertram  de  Bom  am  I,  the  same 

Who  gave  to  the  Young  King  the  evil  comfort.  us 

I  made  the  father  and  the  son  rebellious ; 
Achitophel  not  more  with  Absalom 
And  David  did  with  his  accursed  goadings. 

Because  I  parted  persons  so  united, 

Parted  do  I  now  bear  my  brain,  alas !  u^ 

From  its  beginning,  which  is  ih  this  trunk. 

Thus  is  observed  in  me  the  counterpoise." 
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The  many  people  and  the  divers  wounds 
These  eyes  of  mine  had  so  inebriated, 
That  they  were  wishful  to  stand  still  and  weep  ; 

But  said  Virgilius :  "  What  dost  thou  still  gaze  at  ? 
Why  is  thy  sight  still  riveted  down  there 
Among  the  mournful,  mutilated  shades  ? 

Thou  hast  not  done  so  at  the  other  Bolge  ; 
Consider,  if  to  count  them  thou  believest. 
That  two-and-twenty  miles  the  valley  winds, 

And  now  the  moon  is  underneath  our  feet ; 
Henceforth  the  time  allotted  us  is  brief, 
And  more  is  to  be  seen  than  what  thou  seest" 

"  If  thou  Imdst,"  I  made  answer  thereupon, 

"  Attended  to  the  cause  for  which  I  looked. 
Perhaps  a  longer  stay  thou  wouldst  have  pardoned." 

Meanwhile  my  Guide  departed,  and  behind  him 
I  went,  already  making  my  reply, 
And  superadding  :  "  In  that  cavern  where 

I  held  mine  eyes  with  such  attention  fixed, 
I  think  a  spirit  of  my  blood  laments 
The  sin  which  down  below  there  costs  so  much.*' 

Then  said  the  Master  :  "  Be  no  longer  broken 

Thy  thought  from  this  time  forward  upon  him ; 
Attend  elsewhere,  and  there  let  him  remain ; 

For  him  I  saw  below  the  httle  bridge. 

Pointing  at  thee,  and  threatening  with  his  finger 
Fiercely,  and  heard  him  called  Geri  del  Bello. 
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So  wholly  at  that  time  wast  thou  impeded 
By  him  who  formerly  held  Altaforte, 
•Thou  didst  not  look  that  Wviy;  so  he  departed.** 

'*  O  my  Conductor,  his  own  violent  death, 

Which  is  not  yet  avenged  for  him,"  I  said, 
"  By  any  who  is  sharer  in  the  shame. 

Made  him  disdainful ;  whence  he  went  away, 
As  I  imagine,  without  speaking  to  me, 
And  thereby  made  me  pity  him  the  more." 

Thus  did  we  speak  as  far  as  the  first  place 

Upon  the  crag,  which  the  next  valley  shows 
Down  to  the  bottom,  if  there  were  more  light. 

When  we  were  now  right  over  the  last  cloister 
Of  Malebolge,  so  that  its  lay-brothers 
Could  manifest  themselves  unto  our  sight, 

Divers  lamen tings  pierced  me  through  and  through. 
Which  with  compassion  had  their  arrows  barbed, 
Wliereat  mine  ears  I  covered  with  my  hands. 

WTiat  pain  would  be,  if  from  the  hospitals    . 
Of  Valdichiana,  *twixt  July  and  September, 
And  of  Maremma  and  Sardinia 

All  the  diseases  in  one  moat  were  gathered. 

Such  was  it  here,  and  such  a  stench  came  from  it 
As  from  putrescent  limbs  is  wont  to  issue. 

We  had  descended  on  the  furthest  bank 

From  the  long  crag,  upon  the  left  hand  still, 
And  then  more  vivid  was  my.  power  of  sight 

Down  towards  the  bottom,  where  the  ministress 
Of  the  high  Lord,  Justice  infallible. 
Punishes  forgers,  which  she  here  records. 

I  do  not  think  a  sadder  sight  to  see 

Was  in  ^gina  the  whole  people  sick, 
(When  was  the  air  so  full  of  pestilence. 

The  animals,  down  to  the  little  worm, 

Ail  fell,  and  afterwards  the  ancient  people. 
According  as  the  poets  have  aftirmed. 

Were  from  the  seed  of  ants  restored  again,) 

Than  was  it  to  behold  through  that  dark  valley 
I'he  spirits  languishing  in  divers  heaps. 

This  on  the  belly,  that  upon  the  back 

One  of  the  other  lay,  and  others  crawling 
Shifted  themselves  along  the  dismal  road. 

We  step  by  step  went  onward  without  speech, 
Gazing  upon  and  listening  to  the  sick 
WTio  had  not  strength  enough  to  lift  iVieii  'botf\^s. 
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I  saw  nvo  sitting  leaned  against  each  other. 
As  leans  in  heating  platter  against  platteXj 
From  head  to  foot  be  spotted  o'er  with  scabs  ; 

And  never  saw  I  plied  a  currvcomb 

Ey  stable-boy  for  whom  his  master  waits, 
Or  him  who  keeps  awake  unwilluigly, 

As  every  one  was  plymg  fast  the  bite 

Of  nails  upon  himself,  for  the  great  rage 
Of  itching  which  no  other  succour  had. 

And  the  nails  downward  with  them  di-agged  the  scab, 
In  fashion  as  a  knife  the  scales  of  bream, 
Or  any  other  fish  that  has  them  largeist 

'^  O  thou,  that  with  thy  fingers  dost  dismaii  thee/* 
Began  my  Leader  unto  one  of  them, 
"  And  makest  of  them  pincers  now  and  then, 

Tell  me  if  any  Latian  is  with  those 

Who  are  herein  ]  so  may  thy  nails  suffice  thee 
To  all  eternity  unto  this  work.'' 

"  Latians  are  we,  whom  thou  so  wasted  seest, 
Both  of  us  here,"  one  weeping  made  reply ; 
"  But  who  art  thou,  that  questionest  about  ns  ?  " 

And  said  the  Guide  ;  '"  One  ara  I  who  descends 
Down  with  this  living  man  from  cliff  to  cliff, 
And  I  ir^end  to  show  Hell  unto  him.'* 

Then  broken  was  their  mutual  support. 

And  trembling  each  one  turned  himself  to  me, 
With  others  who  had  lieard  him  by  rebound. 

^^Tiolly  to  me  did  the  good  Master  gather, 

Saying  :  "Say  unto  them  whatever  thou  wishest," 
And  1  began  J  since  h^  would  have  it  so  : 

*'  So  may  your  memory  not  steal  aivay 

In  the  first  world  from  out  the  nimds  of  men, 
Eut  so  may  it  survive  'neath  many  suns, 

Say  to  me  who  ye  are,  and  of  what  peo])lc  ; 

Let  not  your  foul  and  loathsome  punishiiK-nt 
Make  you  afraid  to  sliow  }'ourseIves  to  me/' 

**  I  of  Arezzo  was/'  one  made  rejiiy, 

**  And  Albert  of  Siena  had  me  burned  ; 
But  what  I  died  tor  does  not  bring  me  here. 

*Tis  tnie  T  said  to  liim,  speaking  in  jest, 
That  1  could  rise  by  flight  into  the  air, 
And  he  who  had  conceit,  but  little  wat, 

Would  have  me  show  to  him  the  art ;  and  only 
I'COiusc  no  Dfedalus  I  made  him,  made  me 
Be  burned  by  one  who  held  him  as  his  son. 
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But  unto  the  last  Bolgia  of 'the  ten, 

For  alchemy,  which  in  the  world  I  practised, 

Minos,  who  cannot  err,  has  me  condemned."  «• 

And  to  the  Poet  said  I :  "  Now  was  ever 

So  vain  a  people  as  the  Sienese  ? 

Not  for  a  certainty  the  French  by  far." 
Whereat  the  other  leper,  who  had  heard  me, 

Replied  unto  my  speech  :  "  Taking  out  Stricca,  *^ 

Who  knew  the  art  of  moderate  expenses, 
And  Niccol6,  who  the  luxurious  use 

Of  cloves  discovered  earliest  of  all 

Within  that  garden  where  such  seed  takes  root ; 
And  taking  out  the  band,  among  whom  squandered  tf» 

Caccia  d'Ascian  his  vineyards  and  vast  woods. 

And  where  his  wit  the  Abbagliato  proffered  ! 
But,  that  thou  know  who  thus  doth  second  thee 

Against  the  Sienese,  make  sharp  thine  eye 

Towards  me,  so  that  my  face  well  answer  thee,  ni 

And  thou  shalt  see  I  am  Capocchio's  shade. 

Who  metals  falsified  by  alchemy ; 

Thou  must  remember,  if  I  well  descry  thee, 
How  I  a  skilful  ape  of  nature  was." 
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*TwAS  at  the  time  when  Juno  was  enraged, 
For  Semele,  against  the  Theban  blood. 
As  she  already  more  than  once  had  shown. 

So  reft  of  reason  Athamas  became. 

That,  seeing  his  own  wife  with  children  twain 
Walking  encumbered  upon  either  hand. 

He  cried :  "  Spread  out  the  nets,  that  I  may  take 
The  lioness  and  her  whelps  upon  the  passage  ; " 
And  then  extended  his  unpitying  claws. 

Seizing  the  first,  who  had  the  name  Learchus, 

And  wliirled  him  round,  and  dashed  him  on  a  rock  ; 
And  she,  with  the  other  burthen,  drowned  herself;- 

And  at  the  time  when  fortune  downward  hurled 
The  Trojan's  arrogance,  that  all  things  dared, 
So  that  the  king  was  with  his  kingdom  crushed^ 

Hecuba  sad,  disconsolate,  and- captive. 
When  lifeless  she  beheld  Polyxena, 
And  of  her  Pol/dorus  on  the  sbor^ 
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Of  ocean  was  the  dolorous  one  aware. 

Out  of  her  senses  like  a  dog  she  barked. 

So  much  the  anguish  had  her  mind  distorted  ; 

But  not  of  1'hebes  the  furies  nor  the  Trojan 
Were  ever  seen  in  any  one  so  cruel 
In  goading  beasts,  and  much  more  human  members, 

As  I  beheld  two  shadows  pale  and  naked, 
Whoj  biting,  in  the  manner  ran  along 
Tliat  a  boar  does,  when  from  the  sty  tinned  loose. 

One  to  Capocchio  came,  and  by  the  nape 

Seized  wnth  its  teeth  his  neck,  so  that  in  dragging 
It  made  his  belly  grate  the  solid  bottom. 

And  the  Arctine,  who  trembling  had  remained, 

Said  to  me  :  "That  mad  sprite  is  Gianni  SchicchJ, 
And  raving  goes  thus  harrying  other  people." 

**0,''  said  I  to  him,  "  so  may  not  the  other 
Set  teeth  on  thee,  let  it  not  weary  thee 
To  tell  us  who  it  is,  ere  it  dcirt  hence." 

And  he  to  me  r  "  That  is  the  ancient  ghost 
Of  the  nefarious  Myrrha,  who  became 
Beyond  all  rightful  love  her  father's  loven 

She  came  to  sin  with  him  after  this  manner, 
By  counterfeiting  of  another's  form  ; 
As  he  who  goeth  yonder  undertook, 

That  he  might  gain  the  lady  of  the  herd, 

To  counterfeit  in  himself  Buoso  Donati, 
Making  a  will  and  giving  it  due  form," 

And  after  the  two  maniacs  had  passed 

On  whom  I  held  mine  eye,  I  turned  it  back 
To  look  upon  the  other  evil-bom. 

I  saw  one  made  in  fashion  of  a  lute, 

If  he  had  only  had  the  groin  cut  off 

Just  at  the  point  at  which  a  man  is  forked. 

The  heavy  dropsy,  that  so  disproportions 

The  limbs  with  humours,  which  it  ill  concocts, 
That  the  face  corresponds  not  to  the  belly, 

Compelled  him  so  to  hold  his  lips  apart 

As  does  the  hectic,  who  because  of  thirst 
One  towards  the  chin,  the  other  upward  tunis. 

"  O  ye,  who  without  any  torment  are, 

And  why  I  know  not,  in  the  world  of  woe,'* 
He  said  to  us,  '*  behold,  and  be  attentive 

Unto  the  misery  of  Master  Adam  ; 

/  Imd  while  living  much  of  what  I  wi&lied. 
And  noWf  alas  J  a  drop  of  water  crave. 
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The  rivulets,  that  from  the  verdant  hills 

Of  Cassentin  descend  down  into  Amo,  as 

Making  their  channels  to  be  cold  and  moist, 
Ever  before  me  stand,  and  not  in  vain ; 

For  far  more  doth  their  image  dry  me  up 

Than  the  disease  which  strips  my  face  of  flesh. 
The  rigid  justice  that  chastises  me  « 

Draweth  occasion  from  the  place  in  which 

I  sinned,  to  put  the  more  my  sighs  in  flight. 
There  is  Romena,  where  I  counterfeited 

The  currency  imprinted  with  the  Baptist, 

For  which  I  left  my  body  burned  above.  n 

But  if  I  here  could  see  the  tristful  soul 

Of  Guido,  or  Alessandro,  or  their  brother, 

For  Branda's  fount  I  would  not  give  the  sight. 
One  is  within  already,  if  the  raving 

Shades  that  are  going  round  about  speak  truth  ;  80 

But  what  avails  it  me,  whose  limbs  are  tied  ? 
If  I  were  only  still  so  light,  that  in 

A  hundred  years  I  could  advance  one  inch» 

I  had  already  started  on  the  way, 
Seeking  him  out  among  this  squalid  folk,  is 

Although  the  circuit  be  eleven  miles. 

And  be  not  less  than  half  a  mile  across. 
For  them  am  I  in  such  a  family ; 

They  did  induce  me  into  coining  florins, 

AVhich  had  three  carats  of  impurity."  90 

And  I  to  him :  "  Who  are  the  two  poor  wi  etches 

That  smoke  like  unto  a  wet  hand  in  winter. 

Lying  there  close  upon  thy  right-hand  confines  ?  " 
"  I  found  them  here,'*  replied  he,  "  when  I  rained 

Into  this  chasm,  and  since  they  have  not  turned,  99 

Nor  do  I  think  they  will  for  evermore. 
One  the  false  woman  is  who  accused  Joseph, 

The  other  the  false  Sinon,  Greek  of  Troy ; 

From  acute  fever  they  send  forth  such  reek." 
And  one  of  them,  who  felt  himself  annoyed  xo^ 

At  being,  peradventure,  named  so  darkly, 

Smote  with  the  fist  upon  his  hardened  paunclu 
It  gave  a  sound,  as  if  it  were  a  drum  ; 

And  Master  Adam  smote  him  in  the  face. 

With  arm  that  did  not  seem  to  be  less  hard,  105 

Saying  to. him  :  "Although  be  taken  from  me 

All  motion,  for  mr  limbs  that  heavy  are, 

J  have  .7-  arm  unfettered  for  such  neeA."" 
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"WTiereat  he  answer  made  :  "When  thou  didst  go 
Unto  the  fire,  thou  hadst  it  not  so  ready : 
•   But  hadst  it  so  and  more  when  thou  wast  coining.** 

The  dropsical :  "  Thou  sayest  true  in  that ; 

]  kit  thou  wast  not  so  true  a  witness  there, 

AVJiere  thou  wast  questioned  of  the  truth  at  Troy/* 

"  If  I  spake  false,  thou  falsifiedst  the  coin/' 

Said  Sinon  •  **  and  for  one  fault  1  am  here^ 
And  thou  for  more  than  any  other  demon.'* 

"  Remember,  perjurer,  about  the  horse/' 

He  mLidc  reply  who  had  the  swollen  belly, 

"  And  rueful  be  it  thee  the  whole  world  knows  it" 

**  Rueful  to  thee  the  thirst  be  wherewith  cracks 

Thy  tongue,"  tlie  Greek  said,  "  an  1  the  putrid  water 
That  hedges  so  thy  paunch  before  thine  eyes/' 

Then  the  false-coiner  :  "  So  is  gaping  wide 

U'hy  mouth  for  speaking  evil,  as  'tis  wont ; 
Because  if  I  have  thirst,  and  humour  stuff  me, 

Thou  hast  the  burning  and  the  head  that  aches, 
And  to  lick  up  the  mirror  of  Narcissus 
Thou  wouldst  not  want  words  many  to  invite  thee." 

In  listening  to  them  was  I  wholly  fixed. 

When  said  the  Master  to  rne  ;  *^  Now  just  look, 
For  litde  wants  it  that  I  quarrel  with  thee/' 

When  him  I  heard  in  anger  speak  to  rae^ 

I  turned  me  round  towards  hira  with  such  shame 
'ill at  still  it  eddies  through  my  memory. 

And  as  he  is  who  dreams  of  his  own  harm. 
Who  dreaming  wishes  it  may  be  '^  dream, 
So  that  he  craves  ivhat  is,  as  if  it  were  not ; 

Such  1  became,  not  having  power  to  speak, 
For  to  excuse  myself  I  wished,  and  still 
Excused  myself,  and  did  not  think  I  did  it, 

"  Less  shame  doth  wash  away  a  gjeater  fault/' 

Tlie  Master  said,  ^*  than  this  of  thine  has  been  ; 
Therefore  thyself  disburden  of  all  sadness, 

And  make  account  that  I  am  aye  beside  thee, 

]f  e'er  it  come  to  i)ass  that  fortune  bring  thee 
Where  there  are  peo]>le  in  a  like  dispute ; 

Yi^i  a  base  wish  it  is  to  wish  to  hear  it" 
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One  and  the  selfsame  tongue  first  wounded  m  =», 
So  that  it  tinged  the  one  cheek  and  the  other, 
And  then  held  out  to  me  the  medicine ; 

Thus  do  I  hear  that  once  Achilles*  spear, 

His  and  his  father's,  used  to  be  the  cause 
First  of  a  sad  and  then  a  gracious  boon. 

We  turned  our  backs  upon  the  wretched  valley, 
Upon  the  bank  that  girds  it  round  about. 
Going  across  it  without  any  speech. 

There  it  was  less  than  night,  and  less  than  day. 
So  that  my  sight  went  Httle  in  advance  ; 
But  I  could  hear  the  blare  of  a  loud  horn. 

So  loud  it  would  have  made  each  thunder  faint, 
Which,  counter  to  it  following  its  way, 
Mine  eyes  directed  wholly  to  one  place. 

After  the  dolorous  discomfiture 

When  Charlemagne  the  holy  emprise  lost. 
So  terril;ly  Orlando  sounded  not. 

Short  while  my  head  turned  thitherward  I  held 
AVhen  many  lofty  towers  I  seemed  to  see,- 
Whereat  I :  "  Master,  say,  what  town  is  this  ?  " 

And  he  to  me  :  "  Because  thou  peerest  forth 

Athwart  the  darkness  at  too  great  a  distance, 
It  happens  that  thou  errest  in  thy  fancy. 

Well  shalt  thou  see,  if  thou  arrivest  there. 

How  much  the  sense  deceives  itself  by  distance; 
Therefore  a  little  faster  spur  thee  on." 

Then  tenderly  he  took  me  by  the  hand. 

And  said  :  "  Before  we  farther  have  advanced,  * 
That  the  reality  may  seem  to  thee 

l>ess  strange,  know  that  these  are  not  towers,  but  gi.-ints. 
And  they  are  in  the  well,  around  the  bank. 
From  navel  downward,  one  and  all  of  them." 

As,  when  the  fog  is  vanishing  away. 

Little  by  little  doth  the  sight  refigurc 
AVhate'er  the  mist  that  crowds  the  air  conceals, 

So,  piercing  through  the  dense  and  darksome  air, 

More  and  more  near  approaching  tow'id  lV\e  v«tx^«£^ 
My  error  fled,  and  fear  came  over  mes  •, 
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Because  as  on  its  circular  parapets 

Montereg^ione  cromis  itself  Trith  towers, 
E'en  thus  the  margin  which  surrounds  the  wdl 
With  one  half  of  their  bodies  tiirreted 

The  horrible  giants^  whom  Jove  menaces 
E*eii  now  from  out  the  heavens  when  he  thunders. 
And  I  of  one  already  saw  the  face, 

Shoulders,  and  breast,  and  great  part  of  thf:  belly, 
And  down  along  his  sides  l>oth  of  the  arras. 

Certainly  Nature,  when  she  left  the  making 
Of  animals  like  these,  did  well  indeed, 
By  taking  such  executors  from  Mars ; 

And  if  of  eleijhants  and  whales  she  doth  not 
Repent  her,  whosoever  looketh  subtly 
More  just  and  more  discreet  will  hold  her  for  it  \ 

For  where  the  argimient  of  intellect 
Is  added  unto  evil  will  and  power, 
No  rampart  can  the  people  make  against  it 

His  face  appeared  to  me  as  long  and  large 

As  is  at  Rome  the  pine-cone  of  Saint  Peter's, 
And  in  proportion  were  the  other  bones ; 

So  that  the  margin,  which  an  ai)ron  was 

DowTi  from  the  middle,  showed  so  much  of  him 
Above  it,  that  to  reach  up  to  his  hair 

Three  Frieslanders  in  vain  had  vaunted  them  \ 
For  I  beheld  thirty  great  palms  of  him 
Down  from  the  place  where  man  his  mantle  buckles 

"  Raphael  mai  amech  izabi  almi," 

Began  to  clamour  the  ferocious  mouth, 

To  which  were  not  befitting  sweeter  psalms. 

And  unto  him  my  Guide  :  "  Soul  idiotic, 

Keep  to  thy  horn,  and  vent  thyself  with  that, 
When  wrath  or  other  passion  touches  thee. 

Search  round  thy  neck,  and  thou  wilt  find  the  belt 
Which  keeps  it  fastened,  O  bewildered  soul, 
And  see  it,  where  it  bars  thy  mighty  breast" 

Then  said  to  me  :  **  He  doth  himself  accuse ; 
This  one  is  Nimrod,  by  whose  evil  thought 
One  language  in  the  world  is  not  still  used 

Here  iet  us  leave  hira  and  not  speak  in  vain ; 
For  even  such  to  him  is  every  language 
As  his  to  others,  which  to  none  is  known/' 

Therefore  a  longer  journey  did  we  make, 

Turned  to  the  left,  and  a  crossbow-shot  ofl 
We  found  another  far  more  Eetce  and  large. 
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In  binding  him,  who  might  the  master  be 
I  cannot  say ;  but  he  had  pinioned  close 
Behind  the  right  arm,  and  in  front  the  other. 

With  chains,  that  held  him  so  btgirt  about 

From  the  neck  down,  that  on  tlie  part  uncovere  I 
It  wound  itself  as  far  as  the  fifth  gyre. 

*  This  proud  one  wished  to  make  experiment 

Of  his  o^vn  power  against  the  Supreme  Jove," 
My  Leader  3aid,  "  whence  he  has  such  a  guerdon. 

Ephialtes  is  his  name  ;  he  showed  great  prowess, 
What  time  the  giants  terrified  the  gods ; 
The  arms  he  wielded  never  more  he  moves." 

And  I  to  him  :  "  If  possible,  I  should  wish 
That  of  the  measureless  Briareus 
These  eyes  of  mine  might  have  experience." 

Whence  he  replied  :  "  Thou  shalt  behold  AntTus 
Close  by  here,  who  can  speak  and  is  unbound. 
Who  at  the  bottom  of  all  crime  shall  place  us. 

Much  farther  yon  is  he  whom  thou  wouldst  see. 

And  he  is  bound,  and  fashioned  like  to  this  one, 
Save  that  he  seems  in  aspect  more  ferocious." 

There  never  was  an  earthquake  of  such  might 
That  it  could  shake  a  tower  so  violently. 
As  Ephialtes  suddenly  shook  himself. 

Then  was  I  more  afraid  of  death  than  ever. 

For  nothing  more  was  needful  than  the  fear, 
If  I  had  not  beheld  the  manacles. 

Then  we  proceeded  farther  in  advance, 

And  to  Antaeus  came,  who,  full  five  ells 
AVithout  the  head,  forth  issued  from  the  cavern. 

"  O  thou,  who  in  the  valley  fortunate, 
Which  Scipio  the  heir  of  glory  made, 
When  Hannibal  turned  back  with  all  his  hosts, 

Once  brought'st  a  thousand  lions  for  thy  prey, 
And  who,  hadst  thou  been  at  the  mighty  war 
Among  thy  brothers,  some  it  seems  still  think 

The  sons  of  Earth  the  victory  would  have  gained  ; 
Place  us  below,  nor  be  disdainful  of  it. 
There  where  the  cold  doth  lock  Cocytus  up. 

Make  us  not  go  to  Tityus  nor  ^lyphceus; 

This  one  can  give  of  that  which  here  is  longed  for ; 
Therefore  stoop  down,  and  do  not  curl  thy  lip. 

Still  in  the  world  can  he  restore  thy  fame  ; 

Because  he  lives,  and  still  expects  long  Wfe, 
If  to  itself  Grace  call  him  not  untimely.*' 
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So  said  tlie  Master;  and  in  haste  the  other  -y* 

His  hands  extended  and  took  up  my  Guide, — 
Hands  whose  great  pressure  Hercules  once  felt. 

Virgilius,  when  he  felt  himself  embraced, 

Said  unto  me  :  "  Draw  nigh,  that  I  may  take  thee  ; " 
Then  of  himself  and  me  one  bundle  made.  tyi 

As  seems  the  Carisenda,  to  behold 

Beneath  the  leaning  side,  when  goes  a  cloud 
Above  it  so  that. opposite  it  hangs  ; 

Such  did  Antaeus  seem  to  me,  who  stood 

Watching  to  see  him  stoop,  and  then  it  was  mo 

I  could  have  wished  to  go  some  other  way. 

But  hghtly  in  the  abyss,  which  swallows  up 
Judas  with  Lucifer,  he  put  us  down  ; 
Nor  thus  bowed  downward  made  he  there  delay, 

But,  as  a  mast  does  in  a  ship,  uprose.  <45 
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If  I  had  rhymes  both  rough  and  stridulous, 
As  were  appropriate  to  the  dismal  hole 
Down  upon  which  thrust  all  the  other  rocks, 

1  would  press  out  the  juice  of  my  conception 
More  fully ;  but  because  I  have  them  not, 
Not  without  fear  I  bring  myself  to  speak ; 

For  'tis  no  enterprise  to  take  in  jest, 

To  sketch  the  bottom  of  all  the  universe, 

Nor  for  a  tongue  that  cries  Mamma  and  Babbo. 

But  may  those  Ladies  help  this  verse  of  mine, 
AVho  helped  Amphion  in  enclosing  Thebes, 
That  from  the  fact  the  word  be  not  diverse. 

0  rabble  ill-begotten  above  all, 

Who're  in  the  place  to  speak  of  which  is  hard, 
'Twere  better  ye  had  here  been  sheep  or  goats  ! 
When  we  were  down  within  the  darksome  well 
Beneath  the  giant's  feet,  but  lower  far. 
And  I  was  scanning  still  the  lofty  wall, 

1  heard  it  said  to  me  :  "  Look  how  thou  steppest ! 

Take  heed  thou  do  not  trample  with  thy  feet 
The  heads  of  the  tired,  miserable  brothers  !  " 
Whereat  I  turned  me  round,  and  saw  before  me 
And  underfoot  a  lake,  that  from  the  frost 
The  semblance  had  of  glass,  and  not  of  water. 
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So  thick  a  veil  ne'er  made  upon  its  current  »5 

In  winter-time  Danube  in  Austria, 

Nor  there  beneath  the  frigid  sky  the  Don, 
As  there  was  here  ;  so  that  if  Tambemich 

Had  fallen  upon  it,  or  Pietrapana, 

F/cn  at  the  edge  'tv^'ould  not  have  given  a  creak.  jo 

And  as  to  croak  the  frog  doth  place  himself 

With  muzzle  out  of  water, — when  is  dreaming 

Of  gleaning  oftentimes  the  peasant-girl, — 
Livid,  as  far  down  as  where  shame  appears, 

Were  the  disconsolate  shades  within  the  ice,  m 

Setting  their  teeth  unto  the  note  of  storks. 
Each  one  his  countenance  held  downward  bent ; 

From  mouth  the  cold,  from  eyes  the  doleful  heart 

Among  them  witness  of  itself  procures. 
When  round  about  me  somewhat  I  had  looked,  ♦• 

I  downward  turned  me,  and  saw  two  so  close, 

The  hair  upon  their  heads  together  mingled. 
"  Ye  who  so  strain  your  breasts  together,  tell  me," 

I  said,  "who  are  you;"  and  they  bent  their  necks, 

And  when  to  me  their  faces  they  had  lifted,  a 

Their  eyes,  which  first  were  only  moist  within. 

Gushed  o*er  the  eyelids,  and  the  frost  congealed 

The  tears  between,  and  locked  them  up  again. 
Clamp  never  bound  together  wood  with  wood 

So  strongly ;  whereat  they,  like  two  he-goats,  so 

Butted  together,  so  much  wrath  o'ercame  them. 
And  one,  who  had  by  reason  of  the  cold 

Lost  both  his  ears,  still  with  his  visage  downward, 

Said  :  "  Why  dost  thou  so  mirror  thyself  in  us  ? 
If  thou  desire  to  know  who  these  two  are,  m 

The  valley  whence  Bisenzio  descends 

Belonged  to  them  and  to  their  father.  Albert. 
They  from  one  body  came,  and  all  Caina 

Thou  shalt  search  through,  and  shalt  not  find  a  shade 

More  worthy  to  be  fixed  in  gelatine ;  -f 

Not  he  in  whom  were  broken  breast  and  shadow 

At  one  and  the  same  blow  by  Arthur's  hand ; 

Focaccia  not ;  not  he  who  me  encumbers 
So  with  his  head  I  see  no  farther  forward. 

And  bore  the  name  of  Sassol  Mascheroni ;  6f 

Well  knowest  thou  who  he  was,  if  thou  art  Tuscan 
And  that  thou  put  me  not  to  further  speech, 

Know  that  I  Camicion  de*  Pazzi  was, 
And  wait  Carlino  to  exonerate  me.*' 
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TJien  1  beheld  a  thousand  faces,  raade  ?• 

Purple  with  cold  ;  whence  o'er  me  comes  a  shuc'dcT, 

And  evermore  will  come,  at  frozen  ponds. 
And  while  we  were  advancing  tow'rds  the  middle. 

Where  everytlilng  of  weight  unites  together, 

And  I  was  shivering  in  the  eternal  shade,  i^ 

Whether  'twere  will,  or  destiny,  or  chance,  J 

I  know  not;  but  in  walking  'mong  the  heads  '       I 

I  struck  my  foot  hard  in  the  face  of  one,  I 

AS'eeping  he  growled  :  "  Why  dost  thou  trample  me  ?  " 

Unless  thou  comest  to  increase  the  vengeance  bc 

Of  Montaperti,  why  dost  thou  molest  me  ?  " 
Antl  I  :  "My  Master,  now  wait  here  for  me, 

lliat  I  through  him  may  issue  from  a  doubt  ; 

'^rhen  thou  mayst  hurry  me,  as  thou  sbalt  wish,'* 
Hie  Leader  stopped  ;  and  to  that  one  I  said  is 

Who  was  blaspheming  vehemently  sd!h 

**  Who  art  thou,  that  thus  reprehendest  others  ?  '* 
*Now  who  art  thou,  that  goest  through  Antenora 

Smiting,''  replied  he,  "  other  people's  cheeks, 

So  that,  if  thou  wert  living,  'tw^ere  too  much  ?*'  9° 

*  Living  I  am,  and  dear  to  thee  it  may  be," 

Was  my  response,  '*  if  thou  demandest  fame, 

That  *raid  the  other  notes  thy  name  I  place," 
And  he  to  me:  **  For  the  reverse  I  long; 
f  Take  tliyself  hence,  and  give  me  no  more  trouble  ,  95 

For  ill  thou  knowcst  to  flatter  in  this  hollow." 
Then  by  the  scalp  behind  I  seized  upon  him^ 

And  said  :  ^'  It  must  needs  be  thou  name  thyself, 

Or  not  a  hair  remain  upon  thee  h'^reJ* 
Wlience  he  to  me  :  "  Though  thou  strip  oflf  my  hair,  lap 

I  will  not  tell  thee  who  I  am,  nor  show  thee, 

If  on  my  head  a  thousand  tunes  thou  fall/' 
I  had  his  hair  in  hand  already  twisted, 

And  more  than  one  shock  of  it  had  pulled  out, 

Me  barking,  with  his  eyes  held  firmly  down,  ic^ 

When  cried  another :  "  What  doth  ail  thee,  Ifecca  r 

Is't  not  enough  to  clatter  w^th  thy  jaws, 

Eut  thou  must  bark  ?  what  devil  touches  thee  ? "' 
'*  Now,"  said  I,  *^  I  care  not  to  have  thee  speak, 

Accursed  traitor  ;  for  unto  thy  shame  ii« 

I  will  report  of  thee  veracious  news." 
«*  Begone,"  replied  he,  "  and  tell  what  thou  T^-ilt, 

But  he  not  silent,  if  thou  issue  hence, 
Of  him  who  bad  jiist  now  his  tonj^m:  so  prompt ;  m 
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1  kj  weepeth  here  the  silver  of  the  French  ;  «? s 

*  I  saw/  thus  canst  thou  phrase  it,  *  liim  of  Duera 

There  where  the  sinners  stand  out  in  the  cold.' 
If  thou  shouldst  questioned  be  who  else  was  th^e, 

Thou  hast  beside  thee  him  of  Beccaria, 

Of  whom  the  gorget  Florence  slit  asunder;  i« 

Gianni  del  Soldanier,  I  think,  may  be 

Yonder  with  Ganellon,  and  Tebaldello 

Who  oped  Faenza  when  the  people  slept." 
Already  we  had  gone  awny  from  him, 

When  I  beheld  two  frozen  in  one  hole,  »$ 

So  tliat  one  head  a  hood  was  to  the  other ; 
And  even  as  bread  through  hunger  is  devoured, 

The  uppermost  on  the  other  set  his  teeth. 

There  where  the  brain  is  to  the  nape  united. 
Not  in  another  fashion  Tydeus  gnawed  t^e 

The  temples  of  Menalippus  in  disdain. 

Than  that  one  did  the  skull  and  the  other  things. 
•*  O  thou,  who  showest  by  such  bestial  sign 

Thy  hatred  against  him  whom  thou  art  eating, 

Tell  me  the  wherefore,"  said  I,  "  with  this  compact,  las 

That  if  thou  rightfully  of  him  complain. 

In  knowing  who  ye  are,  and  his  transgression, 

I  in  the  world  above  repay  thee  for  it, 
if  that  wherewith  I  speak  be  not  dried  up." 
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His  mouth  uplifted  from  his  grim  repast, 

That  sinner,  wiping  it  upon  the  hair 

Of  the  same  head  that  he  behind  had  wasted, 
'ITien  he  began  :  "  Thou  wilt  that  I  renew 

The  desperate  grief,  which  wrings  my  heart  already  s 

To  think  of  only,  ere  I  speak  of  it ; 
Dut  if  my  words  be  seed  that  may  bear  fruit 

Of  infamy  to  the  traitor  whom  I  gnaw. 

Speaking  and  weeping  shall  thou  see  together. 
I  know  noc  who  thou  art,  nor  by  what  mode  « 

'J'hou  hast  come  down  here ;  but  a  Florentine 

Thou  seemest  to  me  truly,  when  I  hear  thee. 
Thou  hast  to  know  I  was  Count  Ugolino, 

And  this  one  was  Ruggieri  the  Archbislvop  *, 

Noir  7  ir/77  tell  thee  why  1  am  such  a  Ive\^\^V>o^^x.  ^ 
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That,  by  effect  of  his  malicious  thoughts, 

Trusting  in  him  I  was  made  ])risoner. 

And  after  put  to  death,  I  need  not  say ; 
But  ne'ertheless  what  thou  canst  not  have  heard, 

That  is  to  say,  how  cruel  was  my  death,  aa 

Hear  shalt  thou,  and  shalt  know  if  he  has  wronged  me. 
A  narrow  perforation  in  the  mew, 

Which  bears  because  of  me  the  title  of  Famine, 

And  in  which  others  still  must  be  locked  up, 
Had  shown  me  through  its  opening  many  moons  v\ 

Already,  when  I  dreamed  the  evil  dream 

Which  of  the  future  rent  for  me  the  veil. 
This  one  appeared  to  me  as  lord  and  master, 

Hunting  the  wolf  and  whelps  upon  the  mountain 

For  which  the  Pisans  cannot  Lucca  see.  m 

With  sleuth-hounds  gaunt,  and  eager,  and  well  trained, 

Gualandi  with  Sismondi  and  Lanfranchi 

He  had  sent  out  before  him  to  the  front 
After  brief  course  seemed  unto  me  forespent 

The  father  and  the  sons,  and  with  sharp  tushes  ae 

It  seemed  to  me  I  saw  their  flanks  ripped  oi)en. 
When  I  before  the  morrow  was  awake. 

Moaning' amid  their  sleep  I  heard  my  sons 

Who  with  me  were,  and  asking  after  bread. 
Cruel  indeed  art  thou,  if  yet  thou  grieve  not,  40 

Thinking  of  what  my  heart  foreboded  me, 

And  weep' St  thou  not,  what  art  thou  wont  to  weep  at? 
They  were  awake  now,  and  the  hour  drew  nigh 

At  which  our  food  used  to  be  brought  to  us, 

And  through  his  dream  was  each  one  apprehensive ;  m 

And  I  heard  locking  up  the  under  door 

Of  the  horrible  tower ;  whereat  without  a  word 

I  gazed  into  the  faces  of  my  sons. 
I  wept  not,  I  within  so  turned  to  stone  ; 

They  wept ;  and  darling  little  Anselm  mine  yn 

Said :  *  Thou  dost  gaze  so,  father,  what  doth  ail  thee  ? ' 
Still  not  a  tear  I  shed,  nor  ariswer  made 

All  of  that  day,  nor  yet  the  night  thereafter^ 

Until  another  sun  rose  on  the  world. 
As  now  a  little  glimmer  made  its  way  « 

Into  the  dolorous  prison,  and  I  saw 

Upon  four  faces  my  own  very  aspect. 
Both  of  my  hands  in  agony  I  bit  ; 

And,  thinking  that  I  did  it  from  desire 

Of  eating,  on  a  sudden  they  uprose,  •§ 
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And  said  they :  *  Father,  much  less  pain  'twill  give  us 
If  thou  do  eat  of  us ;  thyself  didst  clothe  us 
With  this  poor  flesh,  and  do  thou  strip  it  oft'.' 

I  calmed  me  then,  not  to  make  them  more  sad. 

That  day  we  all  were  silent,  and  the  next.  f« 

Ah  !  obdurate  earth,  wherefore  didst  thou  not  open  > 

AVhen  we  had  come  unto  the  fourth  day,  Gaddo 

Threw  himself  down  outstretched  before  my  feet, 
Saying,  *  My  father,  why  dost  thou  not  help  me  ? ' 

And  there  he  died  ;  and,  as  thou  seest  me,  to 

I  saw  the  three  fall,  one  by  one,  between 
The  fifth  day  and  the  sixth ;  whence  I  betook  me, 

Already  blind,  to  groping  over  each, 

And  three  days  called  them  after  they  were  dead  ; 

Then  hunger  did  what  sorrow  could  not  do.  ti 

When  he  had  said  this,  with  his  eyes  distorted, 

The  wretched  skull  resumed  he  with  his  teeth, 
AVhich,  as  a  dog's,  upon  the  bone  were  strong. 

All !  Pisa,  thou  opprobrium  of  the  people 

Of  the  fair  land  there  where  the  Si  doth  sound,  ft< 

Since  slow  to  punish  thee  thy  neighbours  are, 

Let  the  Capraia  and  Gorgona  move. 

And  make  a  hedge  across  the  mouth  of  Amo, 
That  every  person  in  thee  it  may  drown  ! 

For  if  Count  Ugolino  had  the  fame  «5 

Of  having  in  thy  castles  thee  betrayed. 
Thou  shouldst  not  on  such  cross  havjs  put  his  sons. 

Guihless  of  any  crime,  thou  modem  Thebes  ! 
Their  youth  made  Uguccione  and  Brigata, 
And  the  other  two  my  song  doth  name  above  !  v> 

We  passed  still  farther  onward,  where  the  ice 
Another  people  ruggedly  enswathes, 
Not  downward  turned,  but  all  of  them  reversed. 

Weeping  itself  there  does  not  let  them  weep, 

And  grief  that  finds  a  barrier  in  the  eyes  g^ 

Turns  itself  inward  to  increase  the  anguish  ; 

Because  the  earliest  tears  a  cluster  form. 
And,  in  the  manner  of  a  crystal  visor, 
Fill  all  the  cup  beniath  the  eyebrow  full. 

And  notwithstanding  that,  as  in  a  callus,  <r» 

Because  of  cold  all  sensibility 
Its  station  had  abandoned  in  my  face, 

Still  it  appeared  to  me  I  felt  some  wind ; 

Whence  I :  "  My  Master,  who  sets  this  in  moUow  1 

Ijs  not  below  here  every  vapour  quervcVved?"  -^ 
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WTience  he  to  me  :  "  Full  soon  shalt  thou  be  where 

Thine  eye  shall  answer  make  to  thee  of  this. 

Seeing  the  cause  whicli  raincth  down  the  blast  " 
And  one  of  the  wretches  of  the  frozen  crust 

Cried  out  to  us  :  "  O  souls  so  merciless 

That  the  last  post  is  given  unto  you, 
lift  from  mine  eyes  the  riyid  veils,  that  I 

May  vent  the  sorrow  which  impregns  my  heart 

A  httle,  e'er  the  weeping  recongeal.'' 
Whence  I  to  him  :  "  If  thou  wouldst  have  me  help  thee, 

Say  who  thou  wast ;  and  if  I  free  thee  not, 

May  r  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ice.*' 
Then  he  replied  :  "  I  am  Friar  Alberigo  ; 

He  am  I  of  the  fruit  of  the  bad  garden, 

Who  here  a  date  am  getting  for  my  fig." 
"  O,"  said  I  to  him,  *^  now  art  thou,  too,  dead  ?  " 

And  he  to  me  :  "  How  may  my  body  fare 

Up  in  the  world,  no  knowledge  I  possess. 
Such  an  advantage  has  this  Ptolomasa, 

That  oftentimes  the  soul  desccndeth  here 

Sooner  tlian  Atropos  In  motion  sets  it. 
And,  that  thou  may  est  more  vvilhngly  remove 

From  oiT  my  countenance  these  glassy  tears, 

Know  that  as  soon  as  any  soul  betrays 
As  I  have  done,  his  body  by  a  demon 

Is  taken  from  \\m\  who  thereafter  rules  it. 

Until  his  dme  has  wholly  been  revoU  ed. 
Itself  down  rushes  into  such  a  cistern  ; 

And  still  perchance  above  appears  the  body 

Of  yonder  shade,  that  winters  here  behind  rae. 
This  thou  shouldst  know,  if  thou  hast  just  come  down  j 

It  Is  Ser  Branca  d'  Oria,  and  many  years 

Have  passed  away  since  he  was  thus  locked  up/^ 
"  I  think,"  said  I  to  him,  ^*  thou  dost  deceive  me ; 

For  Branca  d'  Ona  is  not  dead  as  yet^ 

And  eats,  and  drinks,  and  sleeps,  and  puts  on  clothes  *' 
**  In  moat  above,"  said  he,  "  of  Malcbranche, 

There  where  is  boiling  the  tenacious  pitch, 

As  yet  had  Michel  Zanche  not  arrived. 
When  this  one  left  a  devil  in  his  stead 

In  his  ouTi  body  and  one  near  of  kin, 

Wlio  made  together  with  him  the  betxayat 
iSJt  hitherward  stretch  out  tJiy  hand  forthiAith, 

Open  mine  eyes  ;*' — and  open  them  I  did  not, 
And  to  be  rude  to  him  was  courtesy. 
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Ah,  Genoese  !  ye  men  at  variance 

With  every  virtue,  full  of  every  vice  ! 

Wherefore  are  ye  not  scattered  from  the  worhl  ? 
For  with  the  vilest  spirit  of  Romagna 

I  found  of  you  one  such,  who  for  his  deeds  «ii 

In  soul  already  in  Cocytus  bathes, 
vnd  still  above  in  body  seems  alive  ! 


CANTO   XXXIV. 

**  Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt  Inferni 

Towards  us ;  therefore  look  in  front  of  thee, ' 
My  Master  said,  "if  thou  discernest  him." 

As,  when  there  breathes  a  heavy  fog,  or  when 
Our  hemisphere  is  darkening  into  night, 
Appears  far  off  a  mill  the  wind  is  turning, 

Methought  that  such  a  building  then  I  saw  ; 
And,  for  the  wind,  I  drew  myself  behind 
My  Guide,  because  there. was  no  other  ;.heiter. 

Now  was  I,  and  with  fear  in  verse  I  put  it. 

There  where  the  shades  were  wholly  covered  up, 
And  glimmered  through  like  unto  straws  in  glass. 

Some  prone  .are  lying,  others  stand  erect, 

This  with  the  head,  and  that  one  with  the  soles ; 
Another,  bow-like,  face  to  feet  inverts. 

When  in  advance  so  far  we  had  proceeded, 
That  it  my  Master  pleased  to  show  to  me 
The  creature  who  once  had  the  beauteous  semblance, 

He  from  before  me  moved  and  made  me  stop, 
Saying  :  "  Behold  T)is,  and  behold  the  place 
Where  thou  with  fortitude  must  arm  thyself." 

How  frozen  I  became  and  powerless  then. 
Ask  it  not,  Reader,  for  I  write  it  not. 
Because  all  language  would  be  insufficient 

I  did  not  die,  and  I  alive  remained  not ; 

Think  for  thyself  now,  hast  thou  aught  of  wit, 
What  I  became,  being  of  both  deprived. 

The  Emperor  of  the  kingdom  dolorous 

From  his  mid-breast  forth  issued  from  the  ice , 
And  better  with  a  giant  I  compare 

Than  do  the  giants  with  those  arms  of  his ; 

Consider  now  how  great  must  be  that  whole, 
Which  unto' such  a  part  conforms  itseU. 
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Were  he  as  fair  once,  as  he  now  is  foui^  ^ 

And  lifted  up  his  brow  against  his  Maker, 
Well  may  proceed  from  him  all  tribulatioa 

O    svhat  a  marvel  it  appeared  to  me, 

When  I  beheld  three  faces  on  his  head  [ 
'Hie  one  in  front,  and  that  vermilion  was  ; 
Two  were  the  others,  that  were  joined  with  this 
Al)Ove  the  middle  part  of  either  shoulder, 
And  they  were  joined  together  at  the  crest ; 

And  the  right-hand  one  seemed  'twixt  white  and  yellow; 
The  left  was  siich  to  look  upon  as  those 
Who  come  from  where  the  Nile  falls  valley-w^.rd. 

Underneath  each  came  forth  two  mighty  wings, 
Such  as  befitting  were  so  great  a  bird  ; 
Sails  of  the  sea  I  never  saw  so  large. 

No  feathers  had  they,  but  as  of  a  bat 

Their  fashion  was  ;  and  he  was  \vaWng  them, 
So  that  three  winds  proceeded  forth  therefrom. 

Thereby  Cocytus  wholly  was  congealed. 

With  six  eyes  did  he  weep,  and  down  three  chins 
Trickled  the  tear-drops  and  the  bloody  drivel 

At  every  mouth  he  with  his  teeth  was  crunching 
A  sinner,  in  the  manner  of  a  brake, 
So  that  he  three  of  thera  tormented  thus. 

To  him  in  front  the  biting  was  as  naught 

Unto  the  clawing,  for  sometimes  the  spine 
Utterly  stripped  of  all  the  skin  remained. 

"  That  soul  up  there  which  has  the  greatest  pain," 
The  Master  said,  **is  Judas  Iscariot ; 
With  head  inside,  he  plies  his  legs  without. 

Of  the  tvi'O  others,  who  head  downward  are, 

The  one  who  hangs  from  the  black  jowl  is  Brutus  ; 
See  how  he  ^\Tithes  himself,  and  speaks  no  word. 

And  the  other,  who  so  stalwart  seems,  is  Cassius, 
But  night  is  reascending,  and  'tis  time 
That  we  depart,  for  we  have  seen  the  whole/' 

As  seemed  him  good,  I  clasped  him  romid  the  neck, 
And  he  the  vantage  seized  of  time  and  [  'ace, 
And  when  the  wings  were  opened  wide  apart, 

He  laid  fast  hold  upon  the  shaggy  sides ; 

From  fell  to  fell  descended  dowmward  then 
Between  the  thick  hair  and  the  frozen  crust 

vVlien  we  were  come  to  where  the  thigh  revolves 
Exactly  on  the  thickness  of  the  haunch. 
The  Guide,  with  labour  and  with  hard-drawn  breath, 
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Tamed  round  his  head  where  he  had  had  his  legs, 

And  grappled  to  the  hair,  as  one  who  mounts,  •© 

So  that  to  Hell  I  thought  we  were  returning. 
"  Keep  fast  thy  hold,  for  by  such  stairs  as  these,'* 

The  Master  said,  panting  as  one  fatigued, 

**  Must  we  perforce  depart  from  so  much  evil.'* 
Then  through  the  opening  of  a  rock  he  issued,  8i 

And  down  upon  the  margin  seated  me ; 

Then  tow'rds  me  he  outstretched  his  wary  step. 
I  lifted  up  mine  eyes  and  thought  to  see 

Lucifer  in  the  same  way  I  had  left  him ; 

And  I  beheld  him  upward  hold  his  legs.  oc 

And  if  I  tlien  became  disquieted. 

Let  stolid  people  think  who  do  not  see 

What  the  point  is  beyond  which  I  had  passed. 
**  Rise  up,'*  the  Master  said,  "  upon  thy  feet ; 

The  way  is  long,  and  difficult  the  road,  91 

And  now  the  sun  to  middle-tierce  returns.'* 
It  was  not  any  palace  corridor 

There  where  we  were,  but  dungeon  natural, 

With  floor  uneven  and  unease  of  light. 
"  Ere  from  the  abyss  I  tear  myself  away,  »« 

My  Master,"  said  I  when  I  had  arisen, 

"  To  draw  me  from  an  error  speak  a  little ; 
\Vhere  is  the  ice  ?  "  and  how  is  this  one  fixed 

Thus  upside  down  ?  and  how  in  such  short  time 

From  eve  to  mom  has  the  sun  made  his  transit  ?  '*  105 

And  he  to  me :  "  Thou  still  imaginest 

Thou  art  beyond  the  centre,  where  I  grasped 
'  The  hair  of  the  fell  worm,  who  mines  the  world. 
That  side  thou  wasc,  so  long  as  I  descended ; 

When  round  I  turned  me,  thou  didst  pass  the  point  ao 

To  which  things  heavy  draw  from  every  side. 
And  now  beneath  the  hemisphere  art  come 

Opposite  that  which  overhangs  the  vast 

Dry-land,  and  'neath  whose  cope  was  put  to  death 
Tlie  Man  who  without  sin  was  bom  and  lived.  ws 

Thou  hast  thy  feet  upon  the  little  sphere 

Which  makes  the  other  face  of  the  Judecca. 
Here  it  is  mom  when  it  is  evening  there ; 

And  he  who  with  his  hair  a  stairway  made  us 

Still  fixed  remaineth  as  he  was  before.  "o 

Upon  this  side  he  fell  down  out  of  heaven ; 

And  all  the  land,  that  whilom  here  emerged, 

yoT  fear  ofhiw  made  of  the  sea  a  vcW, 
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And  came  to»our  hemisphere ;  and  perad venture 

To  flee  from  him,  what  on  this  side  appears  »5 

Left  the  place  vacant  here,  and  back  recoiled." 

A  place  there  is  below,  from  Beelzebub 
As  far  receding  as  the  tomb  extends, 
Which  not  by  sight  is  known,  but  by  the  sound 

Of  a  small  rivulet,  that  there  descendeth  130 

Through  chasm  within  the  stone,  which  it  has  gnawed 
With  course  that  winds  about  and  slightly  falls 

I'he  Guide  and  I  into  that  hidden  road 

Now  entered,  to  return  to  tlie  bright  world  ; 

And  without  care  of  having  any  rest  135 

We  mounted  up,  he  first  and  I  the  second, 
Till  I  beheld  through  a  round  aperture 
Some  of  the  beauteous  things  that  Heaven  .doth  beai ; 

Ther.ce  we  came  forth  to  rebehold  the  stars 
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The    DiviNt:   Comedv. — The    Vita 

\Kwfva  of  Dante  closes  with  tliese  words: 

I**  After  this  sonnet  there  ap[>earcd  to  me 

wonderful  vision,   in  which  I  beheld 

Ihings  that  made  me  propose  to  say  no 

nore  of  this  blessed  one^  until  1  shall  be 

»blc  to  treat  of  her  more  worthily.    And 

^t  attain  thereunto,  truly  [  strive  with  all 

r  power,  as  she  knowfth.     So  that  if 

t  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  Him,  through 

vbom  all  things  live,  that  my  life  con- 

(tinue  somewhat  luuger,  I  hope  to  say 

of  her  what  never  yet  was  said  of  any 

tifoman.     And  then  may  it  please  Him, 

JLwho  is  the  Sire  of  courtesy,  that  my  soul 

ay  depart  to  look  upon  tlie  glory  of 

lit*  Lady,  that  is  to  say^  of  the  Blessed 

■Beatrice,  who  in  glory  gazes  into  the  face 

of  Him,  qui  est  per  omnta  iacula  hent- 

dkiusy 

In  these  lines  we  have  the  earliest 
glimpse  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  as  it 
\  in  the  author's  mind. 
Whoever  has  read  the  Vita  Nu4jva  will 
nber  the  stress  which  Dante  lays 
the  mystic  numbers  Nine  and 
liree  ;  his  first  meeting  with  Beatrice 
I  the  beginning  of  her  ninth  year,  and 
!  end  of  his ;  his  nine  days'  illness, 
1  the  thought  of  her  death  which  came 
»o  him  on  the  ninth  day  j  her  death  on 
jihc  ninth  day  of  t!ie  ninth  nnonth,  **  com- 
Bting  by  the  Syrian  method,"  and  in 
i  year  of  our  Lord  "  when  the  perfect 
number  ten  was  nine  times  completed  in 
\\hu  century'*  which  was  the  thiriecnth* 
iMnreover,  he  says  the  number  nine  waa 
Itricndly  to  her,  because  the  nine  lieavens 
in  conjunction  at  her  birdi  j  and 
l^shc  was  herself  the  number  nine, 
is,  a  miracle  whose  root  is  the 
icrfiil  Trinity." 

Uowing  out  this  idea,  we  find  the 
Comedy  written  in.  tena  rima^ 
\¥  ihrrefold  rhyme,  divided  into  tJiree 


parts,  and  each  part  again  subdivided 
m  its  structure  into  three-  The  whole 
number  of  cantos  is  one  huncbed,  tlie 
perfect  number  ten  multiplied  into  itself; 
but  if  we  count  the  first  canto  of  the  In- 
ferno as  a  Prelude,  which  it  really  is, 
each  part  will  consist  of  thirty-three 
cantos,  making  ninety-nine  in  all ;  and  so 
the  favourite  mystic  numbers  reappear. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  Inferno  are 
miiiutely  described  and  explamed  by 
Dante  in  Canto  XL  They  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  great  simces  in 
the  infernal  abyss.  The  sins  punished 
in  them  are,  —  L  Incuntinence.  IL 
Malice,     Ul.  Hestiality, 

L  INCONTINKNCE:  t.  The  Wanton. 
2.  The  Gluttonous,  3.  Tlie  Avaricious 
and  Prodigal.  4,  The  Irascible  and  the 
Sullen. 

II.  MaucK:  r.  The  Violent  against 
their  neighbour,  in  person  or  property. 
2.  The  Violent  against  themselves,  14 
person  or  property.  3,  The  Violeil| 
against  God,  or  against  Nature,  the 
daughter  of  God,  or  against  Art,  the 
daughter  of  Nature, 

HL  Bestiality:  first  subf^i vision .• 
I,  Seducers.  2.  Flatterers.  3.  Simoni* 
acs.  4.  Soothsayers.  5,  BaiTators.  6. 
Hypoaites.  7.  Thieves.  8.  Evil  coun- 
sclloTs,     g.  Schismatics,     10.  Kalsifiers, 

Second  subdivision  :  1,  Traitors  to 
their  kindretl.  2.  Traitors  to  their 
country.  3.  Traitors  to  their  friends. 
4.  Traitors  to  their  lords  and  benefac- 
tors. 

The  Divine  Comedy  is  not  strictly  an 
allegorical  poem  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Foiru  Queette  is ;  and  >'et  it  is  full 
of  allegorical  symbols  and  figurative 
meanings.  In  a  letter  to  Can  Grande 
della  Scala,  Dante  writes :  **  It  is  to  he 
remarked,  that  the  seivse  of  this  work 
is  not  simple,   but  on  the  '.^unttarv  ^aw 
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may  sny  manifold.  For  qqc  sense  is 
thnt  which  is  derived  from  the  letter, 
and  another  is  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  things  signified  by  the  letter. 
The  first  is  called  literal,  the  second 
allegorical  or  moral.  .  .  »  .  The  subject, 
then,  of  the  whole  work,  taken  literally, 
is  the  condition  of  soids  after  death, 
simply  considered.  For  on  tliis  and 
around  this  the  whole  action  of  the  work 
lums.  But  if  the  work  be  taken  alle- 
gorically,  the  siiljject  is  man,  how  by 
actions  of  merit  or  demerit,  through  free- 
dom of  t  lie  will,  he  justly  deserves  reward 
or  punishmeiit*" 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  refer  to 
what  are  sometimes  called  the  sources  of 
the  Divine  Comedy-  Foremost  among 
fhem  must  be  placed  the  Eleir'eiith  Book 
of  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Sixth  of  the 
jEneid  ;  and  to  the  latter  Dante  seems 
to  point  significantly  in  chooshig  Virgil 
for  his  Guide,  his  Master,  his  Author, 
from  whom  he  took  "  the  beautiful  style 
that  did  him  honour." 

Next  to  these  may  be  mentioned 
Cicero^s  Vision  of  Scipio,  of  which 
Chaucer&ays:— 

''ChapTrers  seven  tt  haa,,  of  Heavcxi,  and  Helt, 
And  Eanhc,and  soulcs  that  dieretndo  dwell." 

Then  follow  the  popular  legends  which 
were  current  in  Dante's  age  ;  an  age 
when  the  end  of  at!  things  was  thought 
to  be  near  at  hand,  and  the  wonders  of 
the  in\dsible  world  had  laid  fast  hold  on 
the  imaginations  of  men.  Prominent 
among  these  is  the  *'  Vision  of  Frate  Al- 
tierico,"  who  calls  himself  "tlie  liumblest 
servant  of  the  sei-vants  of  tlie  Lord;" 
and  who 

**  Saw  in  dreame  at  poinnlcvjrse 
Heaven,  Eanhe,  Hdl,  and  Paratlyse.*' 

This  vision  was  written  in  Latin  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
contains  a  description  of  Hell,  Purga- 
tory^ and  Paradise,  with  its  Seven 
Heavens,  It  is  for  the  must  pnrt  a 
tedious  tale,  and  bears  evident  marks  of 
having  been  written  by  a  friar  of  some 
monastery,  when  the  afternoon  sun  was 
shining  into  his  sleepy  eyes.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  looked  upon  his  own 
work  with  a  not  unfavourable  opinion  ; 
for  he  concludes  the  Epistle  Introduc- 
toty  ixith  the  words  of  St  John  ;  **  If 


any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things^ 
God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that 
are  WTitten  in  this  book  ;  and  if  any  man 
shall  take  away  from  tliese  things,  God 
shall  take  away  his  part  from  the  good 
things  written  in  this  book." 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Dante  may 
have  taken  a  few  hints  also  from  the  Testf' 
retto  of  his  teacher,  Ser  Erunetto  LatTtii 
See  Canto  XV.     Note  30. 

See  upon  this  subiectj  Cancellieri, 
Osseri>azioniSopra  V  OrightaliiCi  diDantf; 
— Wright,  St.  PaMck's  Purj^atcyry,  an 
Pssav  on  the  Le^nds  of  Purgaiory^  Heil^ 
and  Paradise^  current  during  the  Middle 
Ages  ; — Ozanam,  Dante  et  la  Pkihsophit 
Catholitpie  an  Treisi^me  Sticle  ; — Labitte, 
La  Divine  ComMie  mi>ami  Dante^  pub- 
lished as  an  Introduction  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Brizeux;— and  Delepierre,  Z/ 
Livre  des  VLnons^  074  P Enfer  et  le  Cid 
dUrifs  pa  r  cettx  qui  les  ont  vm.  S  e«  al  so 
the  Illustrations  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 


CANTO  I. 

1.  The  action  of  the  poem  begins  on 
Good  Friday  of  the  year  1300,  at  which 
time  Dante,  who  was  bom  in  1265,  had 
reached  the  middle  of  the  Scriptural 
threescore  years  and  ten.  It  ends  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  Easter,  making  in  all 
ten  days. 

2,  The  dark  forest  of  human  life, 
with  its  passions,  vices,  and  perplexities 
of  all  kinds  ;  politically  the  state  of 
Florence  with  its  factions  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline.  Dante,  Conviio^  IV.  25, 
says : — ''Thus  the  adolescent,  who  enters 
into  the  erroneous  forest  of  this  life, 
would  not  know  how  to  keep  the  right 
way  if  he  were  not  guided  by  his  elders* "1 

13™  net  to  Latini,  Tes&rdti^^  II.  75:— 

*•  Pensando  a  cnpo  chino 
Pcrdei  il  gran  caBimmo, 
E  renni  alia  traversa 

D'  mia  selva  di versa," 

Spender,  Faerie  Qiieefie^,  IV,  ii,  45  j — 

"  Seeking  adventures  in  die  salvage  wood." 

13,  Bunyan,  in  his  Pilgrim *s  Pro- 
l^ress,  which  is  a  kind  of  Divine  Comedy 
in  prose,  says :  '*  I  beheld  then  that  they 
nil  went  on   till  they  canre  to  the  foot 

of  tlie   hill  Difficnlty But  tVe 

narrow  ^-ay  lay  right  up  the  hill,  and  thf 
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name  of  the  going  up  the  side  of  the  hill 

is  called  Difficulty They  went 

then  till  they  came  to  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  which  mountains  belong  to 
the  Lord  of  that  hill  of  which  we  have 
sp>oken  before." 

14.  Bunyan,  PilgrinCs  Progress: — 
"  But  now  in  this  vaJley  of  Humiliation 
poor  Christian  was  hard  put  to  it ;  for  he 
had  gone  but  a  little  way  before  he  spied 
a  foul  fiend  coming  over  the  field  to  meet 
him  ;  his  name  is  Apollyon.  Then  did 
Christian  b^n  to  be  afraid,  and  to  cast 
in  his  mind  whether  to  go  back  or  stand 
his  ground.  .  .  .  Now  at  the  end  of  this 
valley  was  another,  called  the  valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death ;  and  Christian 
must  needs  go  through  it,  because  the 
way  to  the  Celestial  City  lay  through  the 
midst  of  it." 

17.  The  sun,  with  all  its  s)mabolical 
meanings.  This  is  the  morning  of  Good 
Friday. 

In  the  Ptolemaic  system  the  sun  was 
one  of  the  planets. 

20.  The  deep  mountain  tarn  of  his 
heart,  dark  with  its  own  depth,  and  the 
shadows  hanging  over  it. 

27.  Jeremiah  ii.  6:  "That  led  us 
through  the  wilderness,  through  a  land 
of  deserts  and  of  pits,  through  a  land  of 
drought,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
through  a  land  that  no  man  passed 
through,  and  where  no  man  dwelt. " 

In  his  note  uix)n  this  passage  Mr. 
Wright  quotes  Spenser's  lines.  Faerie 
Qtttme^  I.  v.  31,— 

"  there  creature  never  passed 
That  back  returned  without  heavenly  grace." 

30.  Climbing  the  hillside  slowly,  so 
that  he  rests  longest  on  the  foot  that  is 
lowest. 

31.  Jeremiah  v.  6:  "Wherefore  a 
lion  out  of  the  forest  shall  slay  them,  a 
wolf  of  the  evenings  shall  spoil  them,  a 
leopard  shall  watch  over  their  cities : 
every  one  that  goeth  out  thence  shall  be 
torn  in  pieces." 

32.  Worldly  Pleasure ;  and  politi- 
cally Florence,  with  its  factions  of 
Bianchi  and  Neri. 

36.  Pm  volte  voifo.  Dante  delights 
in  a  play  upon  words  as  much  as  Shake- 
speare, , 

38.     The  stars  of  Aries.     Some  philo-  j 


sophers  and  fathers  think  the  M'orld  was 
created  in  Spring. 

45.  Ambition  ;  and  politically  the 
royal  house  of  France. 

48.  Some  editioiis  read  temesse^  others 
tremesse, 

49.  Avarice ;  and  politically  the 
Court  of  Rome,  or  temporal  power  of 
the  Popes. 

60.  Dante  as  a  Ghibelline  and  Im- 
perialist is  in  opposition  to  the  Guel[)hs, 
Pope  Boniface  VIIJ.,  and  the  King  of 
France,  Philip  the  Fair,  and  is  banished 
from  Florence,  out  of  the  sunshine,  and 
into  "the  dry  wind  that  blows  from 
dolorous  poverty. " 

Cato  speaks  of  the  "silent  moon"  in 
De  Ee  Rustica,  XXIX.,  Evehito  lutia 
silenti;  and  XL.,  Vites  insert  iutia 
sileiiii.  Also  Pliny,  XVI.  39,  has  Silens 
Itina  ;  and  Milton,  in  Samson  A^onistes^ 
**  Silent  as  the  moon." 

63.  The.  long  neglect  of  classic  studies 
in  Italy  before  Dante's  time. 

70.  Born  under  Julius  Caesar,  but  too 
late  to  grow  up  to  manhood  during  his 
Imperial  reign.  He  flourished  later  under 
Augustus.  ' 

79.  In  this  passage  Dante  but  ex- 
presses the  universal  veneration  felt  for 
Virgil  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
es]:)ecially  in  Italy.  Petrarch's  copy  of 
Virgil  is  still  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan ;  and  at  the  beginning 
of  it  he  has  recorded  in  a  Latin  note  the 
time  of  his  first  meeting  with  Laura,  and 
the  date  of  her  death,  which,  he  says, 
*'  I  write  in  this  book,  rather  than  else- 
where, because  it  comes  often  under  my 
eye." 

In  the  popular  imagination  Virgil  l)e- 
camc  a  mythical  personage  and  a  mighty 
magician.  See  the  story  of  Virgilius  in 
Thorn's  Early  Prose  Rof fiances  y  ll.  Dante 
selects  him  for  his  guide,  as  symbolizing 
human  science  or  I'hilosophy.  "I  say 
and  affirm,"  he  remarks,  Convito,  V.  16, 
"that  the  lady  with  whom  I  became 
enamoured  after  my  first  love  was  the 
most  beautiful  and  modest  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  Universe,  to  whom 
Pythagoras  gave  the  name  of  Philo- 
sophy. * 

^T,  Dante  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ready conscious  of  the  fame  vr\\k.\i  )cwk 
Viia  Nuova  and  Camoni  \\9A  ^NecvYixa.. 
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lof.  The  greyhound  is  Can  Grande 
fiella  Scala,  Lord  of  Verona,  Imperial 
Viciir,  Ghibelline^  and  friend  oi  DaiUe. 
Vcrgna  is  hetween  Feltro  in  ihe  Marca 
Tnvi|;iana,  and  Montefdtro  in  Kom.ijrna, 
Huccacclo,  Decameron y  \.  7,  speaks  af 
him  as  *'one  of  tie  most  notable  and 
tnaj^nificent  lords  Lhat  had  been  knowu 
ill  Italy,  since  the  Emperor  Fr<;dcrick  the 
N-'ce>tuL"  To  him  Dante  dedicated  the 
jhiradiso.  Some  ccmrnentators  think 
llic  VeitrQ  IS  not  Can  Grande,  but  Ug- 
f^uccione  del  I  a  Kaggiola.  See  Trey  a, 
JM  Vdtro  AUegorko  di  DanU, 

loh.  The  plains  of  Italy^  in  conttti- 
distincruui  to  the  mountains;  the  ////w//- 
lemque  Italiam  of  VirgU,  Aituul  IIL 
522  :  "And  now  the  stars  beinj;  chased 
fiway,  blushing  Aurora  appeared,  when 
fir  off  we  espy  the  hills  obscure,  and 
lowly  Italy/* 

116.  I  give  preference  to  the  read- 
ing, Vetirai  git  antkhi  spin  ft  deienii, 

122.     Beatrice. 
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CANTO  IL 

I.     The  evening  of  Good  Friday. 

Dante,  Coiwito^  II L  2,  says  :  '*Manis 
called  by  philosophers  the  divine  ant- 
maL"     Chaucer's  Assemble  of  Imdes: — 

*'  The  dale  pan  fallen,  and  ihc  darkc  night 
That  rcvedi  bt^tcs  from  hir  biisinesse 
BcmTte  mc  my  bokc  for  Ucke  ol  light." 

Mr.  Ruskm,  Modern  Painters^  III, 
240,  speaking  of  Dante's  use  of  the  word 
^'' hmtw^^  says: — 

**In  describing  a  simple  twilight — not 
a  Hades  twilight,  but  an  ordinarily  fair 
evening — ^nC  ii,  l),  he  says^  the  'brown* 
air  took  tJie  animals  asvay  from  their 
fatigues;  —  Ihe  waves  under  Charon's 
boat  are  *  brown*  (fnf,  iit.  117);  and 
Lethe,  which  is  perfectly  clear  and  yet 
dark»  as  with  oblivion,  is  *  bruna-brana,' 
•  b ro  wn,  exceeding  brow n, '  N  ovv,  dearl  y 
in  all  these  cases  no  loannih  is  meant  to 
be  mingled  in  the  cohjur.  DanLe  ha<i 
never  ^^q'a  one  of  our  bog-streams,  wilh 
irs  porter^colourcd  foam;  and  llicitj  can 
be  no  doubt  tlial,  in  calling  Lethe  brown, 
he  means  that  it  was  dark  slate-gray,  Jti- 
L  lining  to  black  j  as,  for  instance,  our  clear 
Cumberland  lakes,  which,  looked  straight 
doivn  upon  tvi/ere  they  arc  deep,  seem 
to  be  Inkes  cTmk,      I  nm  siire  flii^i  is  the 


colour  he  means ;  1  »ccause  no  dear  stream 
or  lake  on  the  Conlitient  ever  looks  . 
brown^  but  blue  or  green  ;  and  Dante, 
by  merely  taking  away  the  pleasant  colour, 
would  get  at  once  to  this  idea  of  grave 
clear  gray-  St7,  when  he  was  talking  of 
twilight,  his  eye  for  colour  was  far  too 
gocKl  to  let  him  call  it  brcmm  in  our  sense, 
rwilight  is  not  brown,  but  ]an'pJt?, 
golden,  or  dark  gray;  and  this  last  was 
what  Dante  meant.  Farther,  1  fuid  thai 
this  negation  of  colour  is  always  the  means 
by  w^hich  Dante  subdues  his  tones.  Thus 
the  fatal  inscription  on  the  11  tides  gate 
is  written  in  *  obscure  colour,*  and  Ihe  air 
vvhidi  toi-ments  the  passionate  spirits  is 
*  aer  nero,*  Maek  air  (Inf.  v.  51),  called 
presently  afterwards  (Hue  81)  malignant 
air,  ju-st  as  the  gray  cliffs  are  called  ma- 
lignant clilTs*" 

13-  ylilneas,  founder  of  the  Roman 
Empire.     Virgil,  Aindd^  B,  VT, 

24.  "  That  is,"  says  Boccaccio,  D»- 
mm'o\  *'  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  called 
the  greater  on  account  of  Itis  j>apal  dig- 
nit},  atjd  to  distinguish  him  from  many 
other  holy  men  of  the  same  name." 

25.  St.  Paul  Ads,  ix.  15:  "He  is 
a  chosen  vessel  unto  me."  Also  2  Co- 
rhii/tiam^  xti.  3,  4:  *'  And  1  knew  such 
a  man,  whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of 
the  body,  I  cannot  tell;  God  knowcihj 
how  that  he  was  caught  up  into  Para* 
dise,  and  heard  unspeakable  A\'ord>i, 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to 
utter." 

42.     Shakespeare,  Maehdh^  IV.  1 : 

"  The  flighty  purpofic  never  lis  overtook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it," 

52,  Suspended  in  Limbo  ;  neither  iu 
pain  nor  in  glory. 

55.  B  righter  than  the  st  ar ;  th  an  *  Hhat 
star  which  is  brightest,"  comnjents  Boc- 
cacdo.  Olhenj  say  the  Sun,  and  refer 
to  iJante's  Cavzove^  l^eginning; 

*'  The  star  of  h»«iuty  'which  dnili  irierLti.re  tirwtf, 
7'hc  Indy  »ccni,s,  who  Uajji  eiiAtnocucd  tut:, 
rtaucd  in  thti  heaven  uf  Love." 

56.  Shakespeare,  Kitt^  LuirtX,  Jr — 

-'  Her  vcitce  waji  ever  soft^ 
Gentle,  and  low  ;  un  excellent  thing  in  woman," 

67,  This  passage  will  recall  Minerva 
transmitting  tlie  message  of  Juno  lo 
Achilles, ///W,  IT, :  **  Go  thou  forth  with 
lo  the  army  of  the  Aciixaiis^  and  ht^a- 
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tare  not ;  but  restrain  each  man  with  thy 
persuasive  words,  nor  suffer  them  to  drag 
to  the  sea  their  double-oared  ships." 

70.  Beatrice  Portinari,  Dante's  first 
love,  the  inspiration  of  his  song,  and  in 
his  mind  the  symbol  of  the  Divine.  He 
says  of  her  in  the  Vita  Nuova: — "  This 
most  gentle  lady,  of  whom  there  has 
been  discourse  in  what  precedes,  reached 
such  favour  among  the  people,  that  when 
she  passed  along  the  way  persons  ran  to 
see  ner,  which  gave  me  wonderful  de- 
light And  when  she  was  near  any  one, 
such  modesty  took  possession  of  his 
heart,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  raise  his 
eyes  or  to  return  her  salutation  ;  and  to 
this,  should  any  one  doubt  it,  many,  as 
having  experienced  it,  could  bear  witness 
for  me.  She,  crowned  and  clothed  with 
humility,  took  her  way,  displaying  no 
pride  in  that  which  she  saw  and  heard. 
Many,  when  she  had  passed,  said,  'This 
is  not  a  woman,  rather  is  she  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  angels  of  heaven.*  Others 
said,  *  She  is  a  miracle.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  who  can  perform  such  %marvel.' 
I  say,  that  she  showed  herself  so  gentle 
and  so  full  of  all  beauties,  that  those  who 
looked  on  her  felt  within  themselves  a 
pure  and  sweet  delight,  such  as  they 
could  not  tell  in  words." — C.  E.  Norton, 
The  New  Life,  51,  52. 

78.  The  heaven  of  the  moon,  which 
contains  or  encircles  the  earth. 

S4.     The  ampler  circles  of  Paradise. 

94.     Divine  Mercy. 

97.  St.  Lucia,  emblem  of  enlighten- 
ing Grace. 

102.  Rachel,  emblem  of  Divine  Con- 
templation.    See  Par,  XXXII.  9. 

1 08.    Beside  that  flood,  where  ocean  has 

no  vaunt;  "That  is,"  says  Boccaccio, 

I  Comento,  **  the  sea  cannot  boast  of  being 

:  more  impetuous  or  more  dangerous  than 

127.  This  simile  has  been  imitated 
by  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  many  more. 
Jeremy  Taylor  says : — 

"  So  have  I  seen  the  sun  kiss  the 
frozen  earth,  which  was  bound  up  with 
the  images  of  death,  and  the  colder  breath 
of  the  north  ;  and  then  the  waters  break 
from  their  enclosures,  and  melt  with  joy 
and  run  in  useful  channels  ;  and  the  flies 
do  rise  agsin  from  their  little  graves  in 
Wa11B|  ana  dance  awhile  in  the  air,  to  tell 


that  there  is  joy  within,  anil  that  the 
great  mother  of  creatures  will  open  the 
stock  of  her  new  refreshment,  become 
useful  to  mankind,  and  sing  praises  to 
her  Redeemer." 

Rossetti,  Spirito  Antipapale  del  Secolo 
di  Dante,  translated  by  Miss  Ward,  II. 
216,  makes  this  political  application  of 
the  lines :  "  The  Flormtines,  called  Sons 
of  Flora,  are  compared  XofUrwers ;  and 
Dante  calls  the  two  panics  who  divided 
the  city  white  and  black  floivers,  and  him- 
self white-flower,— i\it  name  by  which 
he  was  called  by  many.  Now  he  makes 
use  of  a  very  abstruse  comparison,  to 
express  how  he  became,  from  a  Guelph 
or  Black,  a  Ghibelline  or  White.  He 
describes  himself  as  ti flower,  first  bent 
and  closed  by  the  night  frosts,  and  then 
blanched  or  whiiefied  by  the  sun  (the 
symbol  of  reason),  which  opens  its  leaves; 
and  what  produces  the  effect  of  the  sun 
on  him  is  a  speech  of  Virgil's,  persuad- 
ing him  to  follow  his  guidance." 


CANTO  IIL 

I.  This  canto  begins  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  sounds  like  the  tolling  of  a  funeral 
bell :  dolente  .  .  .  dolore  / 

Ruskin,  Modern  Painters,  III.  215, 
speaking  of  the  Inferno,  says  :— 

"  Milton's  effort,  in  all  that  he  tells 
us  of  his  Inferno,  is  to  make  it  indefi- 
nite ;  Dante's,  to  make  it  definite.  Both, 
indeed,  describe  it  as  entered  through 
gates;  but,  wthin  the  gate,  all  is  wild 
and  fenceless  with  Milton,  having  Indeed 
its  four  rivers, — the  last  vestige  of  the 
mediaeval  tradition,  —  but  nvcrs  which 
flow  through  a  waste  of  mountain  and 
moorland,  and  by  *  many  a  frozen,  many 
a  fiery  Alp.*  But  Dante's  Inferno  is 
accurately  separated  into  circles  drawn 
with  well- pointed  compasses  ;  mapped 
and  properly  surveyed  in  every  direC' 
tion,  trenched  in  a  thoroughly  good 
style  of  engineering  from  depth  to  depth, 
and  divided,  in  the  *  accurate  middle ' 
[dritto  mezzo)  of  its  deepest  abyss,  into  a 
concentric  series  of  ten  moats  and  em- 
bankments, like  those  about  a  castle, 
with  bridges  from  each  embankment 
to  the  next ;  precisely  in  the  manner 
of  those  bridges  over  Hiddekel  aivd 
Euphrates,  which  Mr.  "NlacauVa.*^  ^\\^ 
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so  innocently  de-^irjTic*!,  apparently  not 
aware  that  he  is  alao  lau^jUhig  at  I^ante. 
These  larger  fosses  are  of  rock,  and  the 
bridges  nlso ;  but  as  he  yoes  further  into 
detail,  Dante  tells  us  of  various  minor 
fosses  and  embankments,  in  which  lie 
anxiously  points  out  to  us  not  only  the 
formality,  but  the  neatness  and  perfect - 
ness»  of  the  stonework.  F"or  instance, 
ni  describing  the  river  Phlegetlion,  be 
tells  us  that  it  was  *  paved  with  stone  at 
the  bottom,  and  at  the  sides^  and  overthe 
edges  of  the  x/</(dr,'  just  as  the  water  ts  at 
the  baths  of  BuHcame  ;  and  for  fear  we 
should  think  tJus  embankment  at  all 
lar^^r  than  it  really  was,  Daate  adds, 
carefully,  that  it  was  made  just  like  tlie 
embankments  of  Ghent  or  Bruges  against 
the  sea,  or  those  in  Lombardy  whicli 
bank  the  Brenta,  only  *  not  so  higli,  iwr 
so  wide,'  as  any  of  these.  And  besides 
the  trenches,  we  have  t^\o  welhbuilt 
castles  ;  one  like  Ecbatana,  with  seven 
circuits  of  wall  (and  surrounded  by  a 
fair  stream),  wherein  the  great  poets  and 
sages  of  araiquity  live;  and  another,  a 
great  fortified  city  with  walls  of  iron, 
red'hot,  and  a  deep  fosse  round  it,  aiid 
full  of  *  grave  citizens,' — the  city  of 
Dis. 

**Now,  whether  this  be  in  wlial  we 
modems  call  'good  taste,^  or  not,  I  do 
not  mean  jast  now  to  inquire, — Daute 
having  nothing  to  do  with  taste,  but 
with  the  facU  of  what  he  had  seen  \ 
only,  so  far  as  the  imaginative  faculty  of 
the  two  poets  is  concerned,  note  tliat 
Milton's  vagueness  is  not  the  sign  of 
imagination,  but  of  its  absence,  so  far  as 
it  is  significative  in  the  matter.  For  it 
does  not  follow,  because  Milton  did  not 
map  out  his  Inferno  as  Dante  did,  that 
he  eould  not  luive  done  so  if  he  had 
chosen;  only  it  was  the  easier  and  less 
imaginative  process  to  leave  it  vague  than 
to  dehne  it*  Imaginatiun  U  always  the 
seeing  and  asserting  faculty  j  that  wdiich 
obscures  or  conceals  may  be  jutlgment, 
or  feeling,  but  not  invention.  The  in- 
vention, whether  good  or  bad,  h  in  the 
accurate  engineering,  not  in  the  fog  and 
ujicertainty, 

18,     Ai-istotle  says:    **The  good  of 

the  i/itellect  is  the  highest  beatitude  ; " 

aj}d  D&ntc  in  the  Cifttviia :  **  The  True 

/#  tlw  sood  of  ihs  intdltct, "    lu  oilier 


words,  the  knowledge  of  God  h  Intel 
lectual  good. 

**It  is  a  most  just  punislimenl,"  says 
St.  Augustine,  "that  man  should  lose 
that  freedom  which  man  could  not  use, 
yet  had  power  to  keep  if  he  would, 
and  that  lie  who  had  knowledge  to  do 
what  was  right,  and  did  not  do  it, 
should  be  deprived  of  the  knowledge 
of  what  was  right ;  and  that  he  who 
would  not  do  rlghteouslv,  when  he  had 
the  power,  should  lose  the  power  to  do 
it  when  he  had  the  will" 

22.  The  description  given  of  the 
Mouth  of  Hell  by  Frate  Alberico,  J'f* 
s/iJ,  9,  is  in  the  grotesque  spirit  of  the 
Mediaeval  Mysteries*  '^ 

"  After  all  these  things^  I  was  led  to 
liie  Tartarean  Regions^  andtothe  moudi 
of  the  Infernal  Tlt^  which  seemed  like 
unto  a  well  ;  regions  full  of  horrid 
darkness,  of  fetid  exhalations,  of  shrieks 
and  loud  howlings.  Near  Uiis  Hell 
there  was  a  Wonu  of  immeasurable 
size,  bo  mid  with  a  huge  chatn»  one  end 
of  whidn  seemed  to  be  fastened  in  HelL 
Cefore  the  mouth  of  this  Hell  there 
stood  a  grtat  multitude  of  souls,  which 
he  absorbed  at  once,  as  if  they  were 
flies  ;  so  tliat,  drawing  in  his  breath, 
he  swallowed  them  all  together;  then, 
breathing,  exhaled  them  all  on  fire,  like 
sparks/' 

36.  The  reader  will  here  be  re- 
minded of  Bunjan'a  town  of  Fair* 
speech, 

*^  C/jtisfiaft.  Pray  who  are  your  kin- 
dred there,  if  a  man  may  be  so  bold  ? 

^^By-aids.  Almost  the  whole  town; 
and  in  particular  my  Lord  Turnabout, 
my  Lord  Timeserver,  my  Lord  Faijr- 
speech,  from  whose  ancestors  that  town 
first  took  its  name ;  also  Mr,  Smoutli- 
man,  Mr,  Facing-both-svays,  Mr»  Any- 
thing,— and  the  parson  of  our  parish^ 
Mr.  Two- tongues,  was  my  motlier  5  own 
brother  by  father^s  side 

'^  There  Christian  stepped  a  little 
aside  to  his  fellow  Hopeful,  sayuig, 
'  It  runs  in  my  mind  that  this  is  one 
By-ends  of  Fair-speech  j  and  if  it  be 
hcj  we  have  as  very  a  knave  in  our 
company  as  dwelleth  in  all  Uiese 
parts.'" 

42,  Many  commentators  and  Irans- 
lalots  iiitcr^trct  akuna  in  its  usual  signili- 
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cation  of  some:  "For  some  glory  the 
damned  would  have  from  them."  This 
would  be  a  reason  why  these  pusillani- 
mous ghosts  should  not  be  sent  into  the 
profounder  ab)rss,  but  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  received  there.  This 
is  strengthened  by  what  comes  after- 
wards, 1.  63.  These  souls  were  "  hate- 
ful to  God,  and  to  his  enemies."  They 
were  not  good  enough  for  Heaven,  nor 
bad  enough  for  Hell.  "  So  then,  be- 
cause thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my 
mouth."     Revelation  iii.  16. 

Macchiavelli  represents  this  scorn  of 
inefficient  mediocrity  in  an  epigram  on 
Peter  Soderini : — 

"  The  nieht  that  Peter  Soderini  died 
He  at  the  mouth  of  Hell  himself  presented. 
'  What,  you  come  into  Hell  ?  poor  ghost  de- 
mented. 
Go  to  the  babies'  Limbo !  *  Pluto  cried." 

The  same  idea  is  intensified  in  the  old 
ballad  of  Carle  of  Kelly-Burn  Brees, 
Cromek,  p.  37  : — 

"  She's  nae  fit  for  heaven,  an'  she'll  ruin  a' 
hell.- 

52.  This  restless  flag  is  an  emblem 
of  the  shifting  and  unstable  minds  of  its 
followers. 

59.  Generally  supposed  to  be  Pope 
Celestine  V.  whose  great  refusal,  or  ab- 
dication, of  the  papal  office  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Boccaccio  in  his  Comento : — 

**  Being  a  simple  man  and  of  a  holy 
life,  living  as  a  hermit  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Morrone  in  Abruzzo,  above  Sel- 
iRona,  he  was  elected  Pope  in  Perugia 
after  th<?  death  of  Pope  Nicola  d'As- 
coli ;  and  his  name  being  Peter,  he  was 
called  Celestine.  Considering  his  sim- 
plicity, Cardinal  Messer  Benedetto  Ga- 
tano,  a  very  cunning  man,  of  great 
courage  and  desirous  of  being  Pope, 
managing  astutely,  began  to  show  him 
that  he  held  this  high  office  much  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  own  soul,  inasmuch 
as  he  did  not  feel  himself  competent 
for  it ; — others  pretend  that  he  con- 
trived with  some  private  servants  of 
his  to  have  voices  heard  in  the  chamber 
of  the  aforesaid  Pope,  which,  as  if  they 
were  voices  of  angels  sent  from  heaven, 
said,  *  Resign,  Celestine !  Resign,  Ce- 
lestine J '--  moved  by  which;  and  being 


an  idiotic  man,  he  tooU  counsel  with 
Messer  Benedetto  aforesaid,  as  to  the 
best  method  of  resigning. " 

Celestine  having  relinquished  the 
papal  office,  this  "Messer  Benedetto 
aforesaid  "  was  elected  Pope,  imder  the 
title  of  Boniface  VIII.  His  greatest 
misfortune  was  that  he  had  Dante  for  an 
adversary. 

Gower  gives  this  legend  of  Pope  Co- 
lestine  in  his  ConfessioAmantiSy  Book II., 
as  an  example  of  "  the  vice  of  supplanta- 
cion."    He  says  : — 

"  This  clerk,  when  he  hath  herd  the  form. 
How  he  the  pope  shuld  enform, 
Toke  of  the  cardinal  his  leve 
And  goth  him  home,  till  it  was  eve. 
And  prively  the  trompe  he  hadde 
Til  that  the  pope  was  abedde. 
And  at  midnight  when  he  knewe 
The  pope  slepte,  than  he  blewe 
Withm  his  trompe  through  the  wall 
And  tolde  in  what  maner  he  shall 
His  papacie  leve,  and  take 
His  first  esUte." 

Milman,  Hist  Latin  Christianity^  VL 
194,  speaks  thus  upon  the  subject : — 

"  The  abdication  of  Celestme  V.  was 
an  event  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
the  Church,  and  jarred  harshly  against 
some  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Papal 
authority.  It  was  a  confession  of  com- 
mon humanity,  of  weakness  below  the 
ordinary  standard  of  men  in  him  whom 
the  Conclave,  with  more  than  usual  cex* 
titude,  as  guided  by  the  special  inter- 
position of  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  raised 
to  the  spiritual  throne  of  the  world. 
The  Conclave  had  been,  as  it  seemed, 
either  under  an  illusion  as  to  this  de- 
clared manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  had  been  permitted  to  deceive  itselC 
Nor  was  there  less  incongruity  in  a 
Pope,  whose  office  invested  him  in 
something  at  least  approaching  to  in- 
fallibility, acknowledging  before  thr 
world  his  utter  incapacity,  his  undeni 
able  fallibility.  That  idea,  formed  out 
of  many  conflicting  conceptions,  yet 
forcibly  harmonized  by  long  tradi- 
tionary reverence,  of  imerring  wisdom, 
oracular  truth,  authority  which  it  was 
sinful  to  question  or  limit,  was  strangely 
disturbed  and  confused,  not  as  before  by 
too  overweening  ambition,  or  even  awfiil 
yet  still  unacknowledged  crime,  but  by 
avowed  wesAvW^ss,  \)Ox^\^;kvw^  ow  \\c^ife'i\ 


lity.  His  profotind  piety  hfirdly  recon- 
ciled the  confusioiu  A  sjiitit  after  all 
made  but  a  bad  Pope. 

**  It  was  viewed,  in  his  own  time,  in  a 
different  light  by  different  minds.    The 
monkisli  Avriters  held  it  tip  as  the  most 
noble  example  of  monastic,  of  Christian 
p«!Tfcction.     Admirable  as  was  his  elec- 
tion,  his  abdication  was  even  more  to 
be  admired.     It  was    an    example    of 
humility  stupendous  to  all,   imitable  by 
lew.     The  divine  approval  was  said  to 
be  shown  by  a  miracle  which  followed 
directly  on    his    resignation ;    but    the 
scorn  of  man  has  been  expressed  by 
fhe  undying  verse  of  Dante»  who  con- 
demned him  who  who  was  giiilty  of  the 
baseness  of  the  *  great  refuel'  to  that 
circle  of  hell  where  are  those  disdained 
alike  by  mercy  and  justice^   on  whom 
the  poet  will  not  condescend  to  look. 
This  sentence,    so    accordant  with  the 
-■  rring  and  passionate  soul  of  the  great 
orentine,    has    been    fetrnly   counter- 
:ed,  if  comiteracted,  by  the  praise  of 
trardi    in    his    declamalion    on  the 
luty  of  a  solitary  life»  for  which  the 
ist    pmfessed    a    somewhat     hollow 
k1  poetic  admii-ation.    Assuredly  there 
"\s   no   magnanimity  contemptyous  of 
thfj  Papal  greatness   in   the   abdication 
••r  Celcstinc  ;  it  was  the  weariness,   the 
.t)nsciou5  inefficiency,   llie   regret   of  a 
tiwm  suddenly  wrenched   away  from  all 
Itit  habits,  pursuits,  and  m/ocations,  and 
•  naturally   compelled    or    tempted   to 
umc  an  uncongenial  dignity »     It  was 
cry  of  p^isionate  feebleness  to  be 
released  froia    In  insupportable  burden. 
Compassion  ia  the  highest  emotiun  of 
sympathy  which  it  would  have  desired  or 
uould  deserve." 

75.     Spenser's  "  mlsly  darape  of  mis- 
co^cejrxing  nighU*' 

82.     Virgil,  ALneiiif  VL,    Davidson's 
translation  :^ 

*•  A  giiin  ferryman  gjuards  these  floods 
jind  rivers,  Charon,  of  frightful  sloven- 
liness ;  on  whose  chin  a  li>ad  of  gray 
\mt  neglceled  lies  ;  his  eyes  arc  flame  : 
Ins  vestments  hang  from  his  shoulders 
liy  a  knot,  with  (illh  overgrown.  Him- 
self thnjsts  on  the  barj^e  with  a  pole, 
and  tends  the  sails,  and  wafts  over  the 
fjodicx  J/>  )i\s  iron -coloured  boat,  now  in 
ptcM^  /  hut  { he  god  is  of  fresh  and  green 


old  age.  Hither  the  whole  tribe  iu 
swarms  come  pouring  to  the  banks, 
matrons  and  men,  the  souls  of  magimni* 
mous  heroes  who  had  gone  through  life, 
boys  and  unmarried  maids,  and  young 
men  who  Imd  been  stretched  on  the  fune- 
ral pile  before  the  ejes  of  their  parents  ; 
as  numerous  as  withered  leaves  fall  in  the 
woods  with  the  first  cold  of  autumn,  or 
as  numerous  as  birds  tlock  to  the  land 
from  deep  ocean,  when  the  chilling  year 
drives  them  beyond  sea,  and  sends  them 
to  sunny  climes-  They  stood  praying  to 
cross  the  flood  the  first,  and  were  stretch- 
ing forth  their  hands  with  fond  desire  to 
gain  the  further  bank  :  but  the  sullen 
boatman  admits  sometimes  these,  some- 
times  those  ;  while  others  to  a  great 
distance  removed^  he  debars  from  the 
banks." 

And  Shakespeare^  Rkhard  III.^  i. 
41— 

^'  I  ^x<scd,  methoitgbt,  the  fnelaticholy  flood 
With  Lhil  ^m  ferryman  which  jxiets  write  of, 
Untu  Lhc  kiugdoni  of  perpetual  night." 

87.  Shakespeare,  Meamre  for  Mm- 
sitre^  II L,  I  ; — 

"  This  sensible  wann  motion  to  l*ecome 
A  kneaded  clod  ;  atid  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bnthe  iti  Eery  flcwds,  ar  to  reside 
Jn  thritting  rcponsof  thicW-dbbcd  ke  ; 
To  Irt!  imprisoned  ib  the  viewless  winds, 
And  bluv^n  with  restless  violeitce  round  about 
The  pendent  world  ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  tliOHC  tliat  lawless  and  nicertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howtiug/' 

Sg.  Virgil,  yEneid,  VI.  :  "  This  is 
the  region  of  Ghosts,  of  Sleep  and 
drowsy  Night  ;  to  waft  over  the  bodies 
of  tilt*  living'  in  my  Stygian  boat  i^  not 
perauittid,'* 

'  95»  The  soulij  that  \\-cre  to  be  savcJ 
assembled  tit  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
where  lljey  were  received  by  the  celestia) 
pilot,  or  ferryman,  who  transported  thcra 
tu  liic  shores  of  Pwrgalory,  as  described 
in  Purg.  II. 

94.  Many  critics,  and  foremost  among 
I  hem  Padre  Porapeo  Venturi,  blami± 
Dante  for  mingling  together  things  Pa- 
gan and  Christian.  But  they  should 
remember  how  through  all  the  Middle 
Agei  hntnan  thoitght  i^as  wrestling  with 
the  old  traditions  1  how  nrauy  Pagan 
observances  passed  into  Christianity  in 
those  early  days  ;  what  reverence  Dante 
had  for  Virgil  and  the  classics  \  and  how 
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many  Christian  nations  still  preserve 
some  traces  of  Paganism  in  the  names  of 
the  stars,  the  months,  and  the  days. 
Padre  Pompeo  should  not  have  forgotten 
that  he,  though  a  Christian,  bore  a  Pagan 
name,  which  perhaps  is  as  evident  a  ^n///^? 
tfUscuglio  in  a  learned  Jesuit,  as  any  which 
he  has  pointed  out  in  Dante. 

Upon  him  and  other  commentators  of 
the  Divine  Poem,  a  very  amusing  chap- 
ter might  be  written.  While  the  great 
Comedy  is  going  on  upon  the  scene 
above,  with  all  its  pomp  and  music,  these 
^  critics  in  the  pit  keep  up  such  a  per- 
petual wrangling  among  themselves,  as 
seriously  to  disturb  tlie  performance. 
Biagioli  is  the  most  violent  of  all,  parti- 
cularly against  Venturi,  whom  he  calls 
an  **  infamous  dirty  dog,"  sozzo  canvitu- 
peratOy  an  epithet  har<5y  permissible  in 
the  most  heated  literary  controversy. 
Whereupon  in  return  Zani  de'  Ferranti 
calls  Biagioli  "an inurbane  grammarian," 
and  a  **most  ungrateful  ingrate," — quel 
grammatico  inurbano  ,  ,  •  ingrato  in- 
gratissitno. 

Any  one  who  is  desirous  of  tracing 
out  the  presence  of  Paganism  in  Chris- 
tianity will  find  the  subject  amply  dis- 
"  cussed  by  Middleton  in  his  Letter  from 
Ronie. 

109.     Dryden's  Aenels^  B.  VI.  :— 

"  His  eyes  like  hollow  furnaces  on  fire.'* 

112.  Homer,  Iliad,  VI. :  "  As  is  the 
race  of  leaves,  such  is  that  of  men  ; 
some  leaves  the  wind  scatters  upon  the 
ground,  and  others  the  budding  wood' 
produces,  for  they  come  again  in  the 
season  of  Spring.  So  is  the  race  of 
men,  one  springs  up  and  the  other 
dies." 

See  also  Note  82  of  this  canto. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  Modern  Painters,  III. 
160,  says ; — 

**When  Dante  describes  the  spirits 
falling  from  the  bank  of  Acheron  *as 
dead  leaves  flutter  from  a  bough,*  he 
gives  the  most  perfect  image  possible 
of  their  utter  lightness,  leebleness,  pas- 
siveness,  and  scattering  agony  of  despair, 
without,  however,  for  an  instant  losing 
his  own  clear  perception  that  these  are 
souls,  and  tliose  are  leaves :  he  makes  no 
confusion  of  one  with  the  other." 

Shelley  in  his  Ode  to  the  West  Wind 


inverts  this  image,   and  compares  tijc 
dead  leaves  to  ghosts  : — 

"  O  wild  West  Wind  I  thou  breath  of  Autumn's 

being? 
Thou  from  whose  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven  like  ghosts,  from  an  enchanter 

fleeing, 
Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red. 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes." 


CANTO  IV. 

•  I.  Dante  is  borne  across  the  river 
Acheron  in  his  sleep,  he  does  not  tell 
us  ho\v,  and  awakes  on  the  brink  of 
"the  dolorous  valley  of  the  abyss." 
Hfe  now  enters  the  First  Circle  of  the 
Inferno  ;  the  Limbo  of  the  Unbaptized, 
the  border  land,  as  the  name  denotes. 

Frate  Alberico  in  §  2  of  his  Vision 
says,  that  the  divine  punishments  are 
tempered  to  extreme  youth  and  old 
age. 

**  Man  is  first  a  little  child,  then  grows 
and  reaches  adolescence,  and  attains  to 
youthful  vigour;  and,  little  by  little 
growing  weaker,  declines  into  old  age ; 
and  at  every  step  of  life  the  sum  of  his 
sins  increases.  So  likewise  the  little 
children  are  punished  least,  and  more 
and  more  the  adolescents  and  the  youths; 
until,  their  sins  decreasing  with  the  long- 
continued  torments,  punishment  also  be- 
gins to  decrease,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  old 
age  (veluti  quadam  senecfiite)^ 

10.  Frate  Alberico,  in  §  9:  "The 
darkness  was  so  dense  and  impenetrable 
that  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything 
there." 

28.  Mental,  not  physical  pain ;  what 
the  French  theologians  call  la  peine  du 
dam,  the  privation  of  the  sight  of  God. 

30.  Virgil,  yEneid,  VI.:  **  Forth- 
with are  heard  voices,  loud  wailingSp  * 
and  weeping  ghosts  of  infants,  in  the  first' 
opening  of  the  gate  ;  whom,  bereaved 
of  sweet  life  out  of  the  course  of  nature, 
and  snatched  from  the  breast,  a  black 
day  cut  off,  and  buried  in  an  untimely 
grave. " 

53.  The  descent  of  Christ  into 
Limbo.  Neither  here  nor  elsewhere 
in  the  Inferno  does  Dante  mention  th« 
name  of  Christ. 

72.     The  reader  "will  not  fail  to  ob 
serve  how  Dante  makes  \\\t^o\^  Honour^ 
in  its  Various  forms,  \\i\^  txxv^  xeset^^x^Xxi 
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through  these  lines, — orrevol^  onori^  or- 
ranzii,  mtrata,  ouoratal 

86.  Dante  puts  the  sword  into  the 
hsuid  of  Homer  as  a  symbol  of  his  war- 
iLkc  epic,  which  is  a  Song  of  the  Sword. 

93-  Upon  this  line  Boccaccio,  Co- 
frwtlOf  says  :  **  A  proper  thing  it  is  to 
honour  every  man,  but  especially  those 
who  are  of  one  and  the  same  profession, 
as  these  were  with  Virgil.7* 

lOO*  Another  assertion  of  Dante's 
consciousness  of  his  own  power  as  a  poet. 

lo6.  This  is  the  Noble  Casitle  of 
human  wit  and  learning,  encircled  with 
its  seven  scholastic  walJs,  the  Trwium^ 
Logic,  Grammar,  Rhetoiic,  and  the 
Quacirivhtmj  Arithmetic,  Astronomy, 
Geometry,  Music. 

The  fair  rivulet  is  Eloquence,  which 
Dante  does  not  seem  to  consider  a  very 
profound  matter,  as  he  and  Virgil  pass 
over  it  as  if  it  were  dry  ground. 

Ii8.  Of  this  word  '*  enamel"  Mr. 
Kuskin,  Modet-n  Painters^  III.  227,  re- 
marks : — 

"The  first  !nsta.nce  I  know  of  its 
right  use,  though  very  probably  it  had 
been  so  employed  before,  is  in  Dante, 
The  righteous  spirits  of  the  pre-Chris- 
tian ages  are  seen  by  him,  thou^  in 
tlie  Inferno,  yet  in  a  place  open,  lumi- 
nous and  liigh,  Aralking  upon  the  *  green 
enamel.' 

"  1  am  very  sure  that  Dante  did  not 
use  this  phrase  as  we  use  it.  He  knew 
well  what  enamel  was  ;  and  his  readers, 
in  order  to  understand  him  thoroughly, 
must  remember  what  it  is, — a  ^Ttreons 
paste,  dissolved  in  water,  mixed  with 
metallic  oxides,  to  give  it  the  opacity 
and  the  colour  required,  spread  in  a  moist 
state  on  metal,  and  aftcnvards  hard- 
ened by  fire,  so  as  never  to  change.  And 
Dante  means,  in  using  this  metaphor  of 
the  ^rass  of  the  Inferno,  to  mark  that  it 
is  laid  as  a  tempering  and  cooling  sub- 
stance over  the  dark,  metallic,  gloomy 
ground  ;  but  yet  so  hardened  by  the  (ire, 
that  it  is  not  any  more  fresh  or  living 
grass,  but  a  smooth,  silent,  lifeless  bed 
of  eternal  green.  And  we  know  how 
hard  Dante's  idea  of  it  was  ;  because 
afterwards,  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
awful  pais  sage  of  the  whole  Inferno, 
when  the  three  furies  rise  at  the  top  of 
ihff  burning  tower,  and,  catching  sight 


of  Dante,  and  not  being  able  to  get  at 
hini,  shriek  wildly  for  the  Gorgon  to 
come  up,  too,  that  tbey  may  turn  him 
into  stonci  the  word  sforit  is  not  hard 
enough  for  them.  Stone  might  cnimble 
away  after  it  ^as  made,  or  something 
with  life  miglit  grow  upon  it ;  no,  it 
shall  not  be  stone  i  they  will  make  enamel 
of  him  ;  nothing  can  grow  out  of  that  ; 
it  is  dead  for  ever." 

And  yet  just  before,  line  iir,  Dante 
speaks  of  this  meadow  as  a  "meadow 
of  fresh  verdure," 

Compare  Brunetttrs  TesordtOy  XIII. 


'  Or  va  mastro  Bnineilo 

Per  h  cimmino  sircUO, 
Cercando  di  vedcre, 

E  toccare,  «  sapere 
Cib,  che  gU  "h  desdnato, 

E  non  fui  Riian  aJidalo, 
Ox'  1'  fui  nctia  discrta, 

Dov'  i'  Don  trovai  certa 
N^  strada,  tife  s<Mitiero. 

D«h  chc  pacsc  fero 
Xrovai  in  quelle  parti  1 

Che  s'  io  sapcpsi  d*  arH 
Qiiivi  mi  btsognava, 

Ch^  quanto  pit.  mirava, 
Pitl  mi  parca  selvag^io, 

Quivi  non  ha  viaggio. 
Qui vi  non  ha  pcrsoncj, 

Quivi  non  ha  magione, 
No»  bcfstia,  nan  ucccllo, 

Non  fiume,  non  mscello, 
Non  formica,  ti6  mosca, 

Nfa  cosa,  ch*  i*  conosca, 
E  10  pen  sand  o  forir, 

Bottat  ben  dclla  morte. 
E  non  t  raaravigtia  : 

Ch^  ben  ijnecenU)  mtglia 
Giruva  d'  ogni  lato 

Quel  paese  sna^to. 
Ma  &l  m'^  aiUticiir;!! 

Quando  mi  ricordai 
Del  sicuro  aerate, 

Che  contra  tutio  male 
Mi  dlX  sccuratnento : 

E  10  pre^i  ^irdinietito, 
Quasi  per  aMrcntura 

Per  ima  valle  scum. 
Tamo,  ch'  al  ter^^o  Eiorno 

r  mi  trovai  d*  intorno 
Un  grande  plan  giocandci, 

Lo  pill  eaio  tie]  mondo, 
E  lo  piti  dilcLtoso^ 

Ma  ncontar  non  oso 
Cift,  ch'  10  trovai,  c  vidi^ 

Se  Dio  mi  giiardi,  e  guidi. 
lo  non  sarei  crcduto 

Di  ci6,  ch'  i*  ho  veduto  ; 
Ch*  i*  vidi  Imperaduri, 

E  Re,  c  gran  signori, 
£  mAstri  di  scxcnxe, 

Che  dhtavan  •Hrntenze  \ 
E  vidi  tTinte  cose, 

Che  gi4  *n  rime,  nfe  *n  prnt 
Nop  Te  fioria  ritTare. 


I 
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128.  In  the  Coiwito,  IV.  28,  Dante 
makes  Marcia,  Cato's  wife,  a  symbol  of 
the  noble  soul :  "/Vr  la  quale  Marzia 
i  intende  la  nobUe  anima,^^ 

129.  The  Saladin  of  the  Crusades. 
See  Gibbon,  Chap.  LIX.  Dante  also 
makes  mention  of  him,  as  worthy  of 
ifTectionate  remembrance,  in  the  Con- 
viiOj  IV.  2.  Mr.  Cary  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Knolles's  History 
of  ike  Turks^  page  $7  : — 

"About  this  time  (1193)  died  the 
great  Sultan  Saladin,  the  greatest  teiTor 
of  the  Christians,  who,  mindful  of  man's 
fragility  and  the  vanity  of  worldly 
honours,  commanded  at  the  time  of  his 
death  no  solemnity  to  be  used  at  his 
burial,  but  only  his  shirt,  in  manner  of 
an  ensign,  made  fast  unto  the  point  of 
a  lance,  to  be  carried  before  his  dead 
body  as  an  ensign,  a  plain  priest  going 
before,  and  crying  aloud  unto  the  peo- 
ple in  this  sort,  *  Saladin,  Conqueror 
of  the  East,  of  all  the  greatness  and 
riches  he  had  in  his  life,  carrieth  not 
with  him  anything  more  than  his  shirt.* 
A  sight  worthy  so  great  a  king,  as 
wanted  nothing  to  his  eternal  commen- 
dation more  than  the  true  knowledge 
of  his  salvation  in  Christ  Jesus.  He 
reigned  about  sixteen  years  with  great 
honour." 

The  following  story  of  Saladin  is 
from  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,  Ros- 
coe's  Italian  Novelists^  I.  18  : — 

**On  another  occasion  the  great  Sa- 
ladin, in  the  career  of  victory,  pro- 
claimed a  truce  between  the  Christian 
armies  and  his  own.  During  this  in- 
terval he  visited  the  camp  and  the  cities 
•jelonging  to  his  enemies,  with  the  de- 
sign, should  he  approve  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  people,  of  enjbra- 
cing  the  Christian  faith.  He  observed 
their  tables  spread  with  the  finest  da- 
mask coverings  ready  prepared  for  the 
feast,  and  he  praised  their  magnificence. 
On  entering  the  tents  of  the  king  of 
France  during  a  festival,  he  was  much 
pleased  with  the  order  and  ceremony 
with  which  everything  was  conducted, 
and  the  courteous  manner  in  which  he 
feasted  his  nobles ;  but  when  he  ap- 
proached the  residence  of  the  poorer 
dass,  and  peroeived  them  devouring  1 
Ibeir     vaserahle    pittance    upon    the] 


ground,  he  blamed  the  want  of  grati- 
tude which  permitted  so  many  faithful 
followers  of  their  chief  to  fare  so  much 
worse  than  the  rest  of  their  Christian 
brethren. 

"Afterwards,  several  of  the  Chris- 
tian leaden,  returned  with  the  Sultan  to 
observe  the  manners  of  the  Saracens. 
They  appeared  much  shocked  on  see- 
ing all  ranks  of  people  take  their  meab 
sitting  upon  the  ground.  The  Sultan 
led  them  into  a  grand  pavilion  where 
he  feasted  his  court,  surrounded  with 
the  most  beautiful  tapestries,  and  rich 
foot-cloths,  on  which  were  wrought 
large  embroidered  figures  of  the  cross. 
The  Christian  chiefs  trampled  them 
under  their  feet  with  the  utmost  indif- 
ference, and  even  rubbed  their  boots, 
and  spat  upon  them. 

"On  perceiving  this,  the  Sultan 
turned  towards  them  in  the  greatest 
anger,  exclaiming:  *And  do  you  who 
pretend  to  preach  the  cross  treat  it 
thus  ignominiously  ?  Gentlemen,  I  am 
shocked  at  your  conduct.  Am  I  to 
suppose  from  this  that  the  worship  of 
your  Deity  consists  only  in  words,  not 
m  actions  ?  Neither  your  manners  nor 
your  conduct  please  me.'  And  on  this 
he  dismissed  them,  breiiking  cff  the 
truce  and  commencing  hostilities  more 
warmly  than  before. " 

143.  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  physi- 
cian of  Ispahan  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Bom  980,  died  1036. 

144.  Averrhoes,  an  Arabian  scholar 
of  the  twelfth  century,  who  translated 
the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  them.  He  was  bom 
in  Cordova  in  1149,  and  died  in  Mo- 
rocco, about  1200.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  Westem  School  of  philosophy, 
as  Avicenna  was  of  the  Eastem. 


CANTO  V. 

In  the  Second  Circle  are  found  the 
souls  of  carnal  sinners,  whose  punish- 
ment is 

"  To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds 
And  blovm  with  restless  violence  rouod  about 
The  pendent  world." 


2.    The   circles   gcovi    ?,-roa3\w   *xv\ 
smaller  as  they  desceivd. 


nownsd  far  justice  ils  to  hs  called  the 
Favourite  of  iht  Gotls,  and  after  death 
made  ^Supreme  judge  in  the  Infcnial 
Re^ons,  Dante  furnishes  him  with  a 
laLl,  thus  coiivertin.^  him,  afler  the 
medis'V'al  fashion,  into  a  Christian  de- 
mon* 

'It.  Tbon,  too,  as  well  as  Cliaron,  to 
whom  Virgil  has  aheatly  made  the  same 
reply,  Canto  VI,  22. 

28.  In  Canto  T,  60,  ihe  sun  is  silent ; 
here  the  light  is  dumb, 

51.  Cower,  Confessio  Amanh's^  VIIL, 
gives  a  similar  list  **of  gentil  folkc  that 
whilom  were  lovers,"  seen  by  him  as 
he  ]ny  in  a  swound  and  listened  to  the 
music 

**  Of  hombarde  and  of  clanonne 
With  ccjmcmutc  anj.  shalmclc." 

61.     Queen  Dido. 

65.  Achilles,  being  in  love  witb 
Polyxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  went 
unarmed  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Paris, 

Gower,  Confessio  Amanils^  IV., 
says  :— 

"  For  I  have  hcrde  tell  also 
ArhiTles  left  his  armcs  50, 
Botli  of  himtdf  and  ofhia  men, 
At  Trr.jK  for  Polixcnen 
Utwn  her  love  when  he  felleif 
Thai  for  no  chauncc  that  bcfcltc 
Arnriinz  the  Grckes  or  up  or  down 
He  wolde  nought  a  yen  the  town 
Bun  armed  for  the  love  uf  hqr.'* 

**  I  know  not  jjpw,*'  says  Bacon  in  his 
Essay  on  Love,  "but  martial  men  ar^ 
given  to  love ;  I  think  it  is  but  as  they 
are  given  to  wine  ;  for  perils  commonly 
ask  to  be  paid  in  pleasure,^* 

67.  Paris  of  Troy,  of  whom  Spenser 
says,  FairU  Qitcerti^  III.  i.x.  34  : — 


'  Most  fnmoLis  Worthy  of  the  worid,  by  whomc 
That  %vairrc  was  kindlud  which  did  Tfoy  in- 
flame 


And  Jitatcly  towres  of  Ilion  whilomc 
iSronght  iinto  balcfull  mine,  wa.'s  hv  name 
Sir  Parkj  for  renown'd  through  Bablc  fame." 

Tristan  is  the  Sir  Tristratn  of  the 
Romances  of  Chivalry.  Sec  his  advcn- 
tiires  in  the  Mort  (CArthnn.  Also 
Thortas  of  Ercildoune's  Sir  Tridraniy^  a 
Afdtical  Romance.  TIis  amours  with 
I  Vscult  or  Ysonde  bring  him  to  this 
circle  of  the  Inferno, 
^M*    SJmkespefjref  Somtit  CVI.  r— 


**  When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  tirae 

I  sec  descrip1.i<.in«  of  ihc  Ciirest  ivight,-? 
And  bfiauiy  makins^  beautiful  old  rhyme 
III  pntise  of  ladKs  dead  and  lovdy  kniyhts." 

See  also  the  **  wives  and  daughters  oi 

chieftains"  that  appear  to  Ulysses,  in 

the  Oiirssn\  Book  XI. 

Also  Milton,  Paradise  I\egainedt  11. 

357-— 

"And  ladtejt  of  the  H'»p«rides»  that  sicomed 
Fairer  then  feigned  ol  old,  or  fabled  »incc 
Of  fairy  damsels  met  in  forest  wide 
By  knights  of  I^jgrcs,  or  of  Lyoncs^ 
Lancelot,  or  Pailtsis,  or  Pellenarc,"' 

S9.  In  the  original  Vacr  pcn^ar^  the 
pei^e  air.  Dante,  Corni/o,  IV.  20,  de* 
lines  perse  as  "^a  colour  mixed  of  purple 
and  black,  but  the  black  predominates. " 
Chaucer^s  **  Doctour  of  Phisike  "in  the 
Canterbury  Taits,  Prologue  441,  wore 
this  colour  v — 

*'  In  sangtun  and  in  perse  hii  clad  was  :ille, 
Lined  with  lartata  aud  with  Kcndalic." 

The  Glossarj^  defines  it/*skie-colou  red, 
of  a  bluish  gray."  The  word  is  agaiii 
used,  VII.  103,  and  Purq-,  IX.  97. 

97,  The  city  of  Ravenna,  "  One 
reaches  Ravenna,"  says  Ampere,  Voyage 
DanttsquCi  p.  311,  "by  journeying  along 
the  borders  of  a  pine  forest,  which  is 
sevfn  leagues  iti  lenc^th,  and  which 
seemed  to  me  an  immense  funci^al  wood| 
Sierving  as  an  avenue  to  the  common 
tomb  of  those  two  great  powers,  l>ante 
^Yi^  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West. 
There  is  liardly  room  for  any  other 
memories  than  theirs.  But  other  poetic 
names  are  attached  to  the  Pine  Woods 
of  Ravenna.  Not  long  ago  Lord  liyrou 
evoked  there  the  fantastic  talcs  borrowed 
by  Drj-den  from  Boccaccio,  and  no\v  he 
is  himself  a  figure  of  the  [ja-st,  wandering 
in  this  melancholy  place,  I  thought,  in 
traversing  it,  that  the  singer  of  despair 
had  ridden  along  this  melancholy  shore, 
trodden  before  him  by  the  graver  and 
slower  footstep  of  the  poet  of  tlio 
Inferno." 

99.  Quoting  this  line,  Amjiere  rcf 
marks,  Voyage  Danksque^  p.  312  :  ''We 
have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  map 
to  recognise  the  topographicaU  exactitude 
of  this  last  expression.  In  fact,  in  all  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Po  receives 
a  multitude  of  affluents  which  converge 
towaida  \ls 'be'l*    Tti^Y  ^^^^  the  TessU^o^ 
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the  Adda,  the  Olio,  the  Mincio,  the 
Trebbia,  the  Bormida,  the  Taro ; — 
names  which  recur  so  often  in  the  history 
of  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries." 

103.  Here  the  word  /ove  is  repeated, 
as  the  word  konottr  was  in  Canto  1 V.  72. 
The  verse  murmurs  with  it,  like  the 
•*moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms." 

St.  Augustine  says  in  his  Confessions^ 
III.  1:1  loved  not  yet,  yet  I  loved  to 

love I  souglit  what  I  might  love, 

in  love  wth  loving." 

104.  I  think  it  is  Coleridge  who 
says  :  "  The  desire  of  man  is  for  the 
woman,  but  the  desire  of  woman  is  for 
the  desire  of  man." 

107.  CaXna  is  in  the  lowest  circle 
of  the  Inferno,  where  fratricides  are 
ptmished. 

116.  Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido 
da  Polenta,  I-ord  of  Ravenna,  and  >vife 
of  Gianciotto  Malatesta,  son  of  the  Lord 
of  Rimini.  The  lover,  Paul  Malatesta, 
was.  the  brother  of  the  husband,  who, 
discovering  their  amour^  put  them  both 
to  death  with  his  own  hand. 

Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero  Worships 
Lect.  III.,  says  :— 

••  Dante's  painting  is  not  graphic  only, 
brief,  t  rue,  and  of  a  vividness  as  of  fire 
in  dark  night ;  taken  on  the  wider  scale, 
it  is  every  way  noble,  and  the  outcome 
of  a  great  soul.  Francesca  and  her 
Lover,  what  qualities  in  that !  A  thing 
woven  as  out  of  minbows,  on  a  ground 
of  eternal  black.  A  small  flute- voice  of 
infinite  wail  speaks  there,  into  our  very 
heart  of  hearts.  A  touch  of  woman- 
hood in  it  too :  delta  bella  persona^  che 
mi  fit  toifa;  and  how,  even  in  the  Pit  of 
woe,  it  is  a  solace  that  he  will  never  part 
from  her  !  Saddest  tragedy  in  these  alti 
gtiai.  And  the  racking  winds,  in  that 
aer  bntno,  whirl  them  away  again,  to 
wail  for  ever  ! — Strange  to  think:  Dante 
was  the  friend  of  this  poor  Francesca's 
lather;  Francesca  herself  may  have  sat 
upon  the  I*oet's  knee,  as  a  bright,  inno- 
cent little  child.  Infinite  pity,  yet  also 
infinite  rigour  of  law :  it  is  so  Nature  is 
made ;  it  is  so  Dante  discerned  that  she 
vas  made.  '* 

Later  commentators  assert  that  Dante's 
frirnd  Guido  was  not  the  father  of  Fran- 
cesca, buf  her  nephew. 


Boccaccio's  account,  translated  from  his 
Commentary  by  Leigh  Hunt,  Stories 
from  the  Italian  Poets ^  Appendix  II.,  is 
as  follows : — 

**  You  must  know  that  this  lady,  Ma- 
donna Francesca,  was  daughter  of  Messer 
Guido  the  Elder,  lord  of  Ravenna  artd 
of  Cervia,  and  that  a  long  and  grievous 
war  having  been  waged  between  him 
and  the  lords  Malatesta  of  Rimini,  a 
treaty  of  peace  by  certain  mediators  was 
at  length  concluded  between  them ;  the 
which,  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  the 
more  firmly  established,  it  pleased  both 
parties  to  desire  to  fortify  by  relation- 
ship ;  and  the  matter  of  this  relationship 
was  so  discoui'sed,  that  the  said  Messer 
Guido  agreed  to  give  his  young  and  fair 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Gianciotto,  the 
son  of  Messer  Malatesta.  Now,  thir 
being  made  known  to  certain  of  the 
friends  of  Messer  Guido,  one  of  them 
said  to  him  :  *  Take  care  what  you  do  ; 
for  if  you  contrive  not  matters  discreetly^ 
such  relationship  will  beget  scandal. 
You  know  M'hat  manner  of  pei*son  your 
daughter  is,  and  of  how  lofty  a  spirit; 
and  if  she  see  Gianciotto  before  the  bond 
is  tied,  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  will 
have  power  to  persuade  her  to  marry 
him;  therefore,  if  it  so  please  you,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  good  to 
conduct  the  matter  thus:  namely,  that 
Gianciotto  should  not  come  hither  him- 
self to  marry  her,  but  that  a  brother  of 
his  should  come  and  espouse  her  in  his 
name.' 

*'  Gianciotto  was  a  man  of  great  spirit, 
and  hoped,  after  his  father's  death,  to 
become  lord  of  Rimini ;  in  the  contem- 
plation of  which  event,  albeit  he  was 
rude  in  appearance  and  a  cripple,  JMesser 
Guido  desired  him  for  a  son-in-law  above 
any  one  of  his  brothers.  Discerning, 
therefore,  the  reasonableness  of  what  his 
friend  counselled,  he  secretly  disposed 
matters  according  to  his  device;  and  a. 
day  being  appointed,  Polo,  a  brother  of 
Gianciotto,  came  to  Ravenna  with  full 
authority  to  espouse  Madonna  Francesca. 
Polo  was  a  handsome  man,  very  plea- 
sant, and  of  a  courteous  breeding ;  and 
passing  with  other  gentlemen  over  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace  ot  Mt"a'i«  0\j1\^v), 
a  damsel  wbo  kucw  \\\m  -^ovcvVesi^vvtft.  ^\x\ 
to  Madonna  Francesca  x\v\o\a^\  ^?cv«\^<5sv- 
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iwg  in  the  casement,  sayings  '  That  is  he 
that  is  to  be  your  Inisband  j '  and  so 
iiwleed  the  poor  lady  believed,  and  incon- 
tinently i^Iiiced  in  him  her  whole  afTec- 
tion  ;  and  the  ceremony  of  the  marriage 
having  been  thus  brought  about,  aad  the 
lady  conveyed  to  Rimini,  she  became 
not  aware  of  the  deceit  till  the  moniing 
ensuing  the  marriage,  when  she  beheld 
Gianciotto  rise  from  her  side;  the  which 
discovery  moved  her  to  such  disdain^ 
that  she  becatne  doL  a  whit  the  less 
rooted  in  her  love  for  Polo.  Nevorthe- 
less,  that  it  grew  to  be  unlawful  I  never 
heard,  ejccept  in  what  is  written  by  this 
author  (Dante),  and  possibly  it  might  so 
have  become  ;  albeit  I  take  what  he  says 
to  have  been  an  invention  framed  on  the 
possibihty,  rather  than  anything  whicJi 
he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge.  Be 
this  as  it  may^  Polo  and  Madonna  Fran- 
cesca  living  In  the  same  house,  and 
Gianciotto  being  gone  into  a  certain 
neighbouring  district  as  governor,  they 
fell  into  great  companionship  with  one 
another,  stiBpecting  nothing ;  but  a  ser- 
vant of  Gianciotto's,  noting  it,  went  to 
his  master  and  told  him  how  matters 
looked  J  with  the  which  Gianciotto  being 
fiercely  moved,  secretly  returned  to 
Rimini ;  and  seeing  Polo  enter  the  room 
of  Madonna  Francesca  the  while  he  him- 
self was  arriving,  went  stmight  to  the 
floor,  and  finding  it  locked  inside,  called 
to  his  lady  to  come  ont  ;  for,  Madonna 
Francesca  and  Polo  having  descried  him, 
Polo  thought  to  escape  suddenly  through 
an  opening  in  tlie  wall,  by  means  of 
which  there  was  a  descent  into  another 
room  ;  and  tJierefore,  thinking  to  conceal 
his  fault  either  wholly  or  in  part,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  opening,  telling 
the  lady  to  go  and  open  the  doon  But 
his  hope  did  not  turn  out  as  he  expected  ; 
for  the  hem  of  a  mantle  which  he  had  on 
cauglu  u|Ton  a  nad,  and  the  lady  open- 
ing the  door  meantime,  in  the  belief  that 
all  would  l>e  wtll  by  reason  of  Polo's 
not  being  there,  Gianciotto  caught  sight 
of  Polo  as  he  was  detained  by  the  hem 
of  the  mantle,  and  straightway  ran  with 
his  dagger  in  hi*  hand  to  kill  him ;  where- 
upon the  lady,  to  prevent  it,  ran  between 
them  ;  hat  Giancjolto  having  lifted  the 
dagj^^r,  and  pat  the  whole  force  of  his 
"^TO  niio  the  bloWf   there  came  to  pa&s 


what  he  had  not  desired,— namely,  that 
he  struck  the  dagger  into  the  bosom  of 
the  lady  l>cfore  it  could  reach  Volg  ;  by 
which  accident,,  being  as  one  who  had 
loved  the  lady  belter  than  himself,  he 
withdrew  the  dagger  and  again  struck  at 
Polo,  and  slew  him  ;  and  so  leaving 
them  both  dead,  he  hastily  went  his  way 
and  betook  him  to  his  ivonted  affairs; 
and  the  next  morning  the  two  lovers, 
with  many  tears,  were  buried  together  in 
the  same  grave-** 

121.  This  thought  is  from  BoethiuS| 
De  Consaliit.  Fhilos.^  Lib.  I  J.  Prosa  4: 
^^In  cmni  adversiiaU  fortune,  in/dicU' 
simum  gmu^  est  infortimii  fiti^se  fdicem 
et  Hon  essi.^^ 

In  the  Convita^  II.  1 6,  Dante  speaks 
of  Boethius  and  Tully  as  having  directed 
him  "to  the  love,  that  is  to  the  study, 
of  this  most  gentle  lady  Philosophy." 
From  this  Venturi  and  Biagioli  infei 
that,  by  the  Teacher,  Boethius  is  meant, 
not  Virgil, 

This  interpretation,  however,  can 
hardly  be  acct^ipted,  as  not  in  one  pi  ace 
only,  but  throvighout  the  Inferno  and 
the  Pui^atorio,  Dante  proclaims  Virgil 
as  his  Teacher,  U  mio  DcUore.  Lombards 
thinks  that  Virgil  had  experience  of  this 
'^greatest  sorrow,"  finding  himself  also 
in  "  the  infernal  prison  ;"  and  that  it  is 
to  this,  in  contrast  with  his  happy  life  on 
earth,  that  Francesca  alludes,  and  not  to 
anything  in  his  writings, 

I2S.  The  Romance  of  Launcelot  of 
the    Lake.       iiiee    Del  van,    JJkl/lwiiqtu 

**Chap.  39.  Comment  Lanncelot  et  Ut 
Reine  Genie vre  devisferent  de  choses  et 
d'autres,  et  surtout  de  choses  amou- 
reuses.  .... 

"  La  Reine,  voyant  qn'il  n'osait  plus 
rien  faire  ni  dire,  le  prit  par  le  mentijii 
et  le  baisa  assez  longuenient  en  pre- 
sence de  Gallehault." 

The  Romance  was  to  these  two  lovers 
what  Galleotto  (Gallehault  or  Sii  Gala- 
had) had  been  to  Launcelot  and  Queen 
Guenever. 

Leigh  Hunt  speaks  of  the  episode  of 
Francesca  as  standing  in  the  Inferno 
"like  a  lily  in  the  month  of  Tartanis  " 

142.   Chaucer,  A'/z/^A/^r  Trt/f  .'— 

"The  colde  death,  with  mo^Jtk 
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CANTO  VI.      • 

2.  The  sufferingb  of  these  tvi'o,  and 
the  pity  it  excited  in  him.  As  in  Shake- 
speare, Othello^  IV.  I  :  "But  yet  the 
pity  of  it,  lago ! — O  lago,  the  pity  of  it, 
lago!" 
'^  7.  In  this  third  circle  are  punished 
the  Gluttons.  Instead  of  the  feasts  of 
former  days,  the  light,  the  warmth,  the 
comfort,  the  luxury,  and  **  the  frolic 
wine  *'  of  dinner  tables,  they  have  the 
mnrk  and  the  mire,  and  the  "rain  eter- 

I      nal,  maledict,   and  cold,  and  heavy " ; 

I     and  are  barked  at  and  bitteuk  by  the  dog 

\    in  the  yjuxl. 

Of  Gluttony,  Chaucer  says  in  The 
Persons  Talcy  p.  239  : — 

••  He  that  is  usant  to  this  sinne  of 
glotonie,  he  ne  may  no  sinne  withstond, 
he  must  be  in  servage  of  all  vices,  for  it 
is  the  devils  horde,  ther  he  hideth  him 
and  resteth,  Tnis  sinne  hath  many 
spices.  The  first  is  dronkennesse,  that 
b  the  horrible  sepulture  of  mannes 
reson  :  and  therefore  whan  a  man  is 
dronke,  he  hath  lost  his  reson  :  and  this 
is  dedly  sinne.  But  sothly,  whan  that  a 
man  is  not  wont  to  strong  drinkes,  and 
peraventure  ne  knoweth  not  the  strength 
of  the  drinke,  or  hath  feblenesse  in  his 
hed,  or  hath  travailled,  thurgh  which  he 
drinketh  the  more,  al  be  he  sodenly 
caught  with  drinke,  it  is  no  dedly  sinne, 
but  venial.  The  second  spice  of  glo- 
tonie is,  that  the  spirit  of  a  man  wexeth 
all  trouble  for  dronkennesse,  and  be- 
reveth  a  man  the  discretion  of  his  wit. 
The  thridde  spice  of  glotonie  is,  whan  a 
man  devoureth  his  mete,  and  hath  not 
rightful  maner  of  eting.  The  fourthe  is, 
whan  thurgh  the  gret  abundance  of  his 
mete,  the  humours  in  his  body  ben  dis- 
tempered. The  fifthe  is,  foryetfulnesse 
by  to  moche  drinking,  for  which  some- 
time a  man  forgeteth  by  the  morwe, 
what  he  did  over  eve." 

52.  It  is.  a  question  whether  Ciacco^ 
'  Hog,  is  the  real  name  of  this  person,  or 
a  nickname.  ,Boccaccio  gives  him  no 
other.  He  speaks  of  him,  Comento^  VI. , 
as  a  noted  diner-out  in  Florence,  "who 
frequented  the  gentry  and  the  rich,  and 
particularly  those  who  ate  and  drank 
sumptuously  and  delicately ;  and  when 
he  was  invited  by  them  to  din^   he 


went ;  and  likewise  when  he  was  not 
invited  by  them,  he  invited  himself; 
and  for  this  vice  he  was  well  kno^Ti  to 
all  Florentines  ;  though  apart  from  this 
he  was  a  well-bred  man  according  to  his 
condition,  eloquent,  affable,  and  of  good 
feeling;  on  account  of  which  he  was 
welcomed  by  every  gentleman." 

The  following  story  from  the  Decame- 
rone^  Gior.  IX.,  Nov.  viii.,  translation 
of  1684,  presents  a  lively  picture  of 
social  life  m  Florence  in  Dante's  time, 
and  is  interesting  for  the  glimpse  it  gives, 
not  only  of  Ciacco,  but  of  Philippo  Ar- 
genti,  who  is  spoken  of  hereafter,  Canto 
VIII.  61.  The  Corso  Donati  here  men- 
tioned is  the  Leader  of  the  Neri.  His 
violent  death  is  predicted,  Purg,  XXIV. 
82:— 

"There  dwelt  somtime  in  Florence 
one  that  was  generally  called  by  the 
name  of  Ciacco,  a  man  being  the  greatest 
Gourmand  and  grossest  Feeder  as  ever 
was  seen  in  any  Countrey,  all  his  means 
and  procurements  meerly  unable  to  main- 
tain expences  for  filling  his  belly.  But 
otherwise  he  was  of  sufficient  and  com- 
mendable carriage,  fairly  demeaned,  and 
well  discoursing  on  any  Argument :  vet 
not  as  a  curious  and  spruce  Courtier,  but 
rather  a  frequenter  of  rich  mens  Tables, 
where  choice  of  good  chear  is  seldom 
wanting,  and  such  should  have  his  Com- 
pany, albeit  not  invited,  he  had  the 
Courage  to  bid  himself  welcome. 

"  At  the  same  time,  and  in  our  City 
of  Florence  also,  there  was  another  man 
named  Biondello,  very  low  of  stature, 
yet  comely  formed,  quick  witted,  more 
neat  and  brisk  than  a  Butterflie,  always 
wearing  a  wrought  silk  Cap  on  his  head, 
and  not  a  hair  standing  out  of  order,  but 
the  tuft  flourishing  above  the  forehead, 
and  he  such  another  trencher  file  for  the 
Table,  as  our  forenamed  Ciacco  was. 
It  so  fell  out  on  a  morning  in  the  Lent 
time,  that  he  went  into  the  Fish-market, 
where  he  bought  two  goodly  Lampreys 
for  Messer  Viero  de  Cerchi,  and  wds 
espyed  by  Ciacco,  who,  coming  to  Bion- 
dello, said,  *What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  cost,  and  for  whom  is  it?*  Whereto 
Biondeilo  thus  answered,  *  Yesternight 
three  other  Lampreys,  far  fairer  than 
these,  and  a  whole  Sturgeon,  were  s.e^t 
unto  Messer  Corso  T)oTva.W,  ^.xA  \i€\w^ 
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not  sufficient  to  feed  divers  Gcnllcmeii, 
whom  Be  linth  inviled  this  day  to  dine 
with  him,  he  caused  me  to  buy  these  two 
beside  :  Dost  not  thou  intend  to  rtiake 
one  of  tliem?^  *  Yes,  I  warrant  thee/ 
rcplyed  Ciacco,  *  thou  knowest  I  can 
invite  my  self  thither,  without  any  other 
bidding. 

*^So  parting,  about  the  hour  of  dinner 
time  Ciacco  went  to  the  house  of  ^lesser 
Conio,  whom  he  found  sitting  and  talking 
with  certain  of  his  Neighbours,  but  din- 
ner was  not  as  yet  ready,  neither  were 
they  come  thither  to  dinner.  ^lesser 
Corso  demanded  of  Ciacco,  what  news 
with  him,  and  whether  he  went  ?  *  Why^ 
Sir,'  said  Ciacco,  '  I  come  to  dine  with 
you ,  an d  y ou r  good  C om pany. '  Whereto 
Messer  Corso  answered,  That  he  Avas 
welcome ;  and  his  other  friends  being 
gone,  dinner  was  served  in,  none  else 
thereat  present  but  Messer  Corso  and 
Ciacco  ;  all  the  diet  being  a  poor  dish 
of  Pease,  a  little  piece  of  Tunny,  and  a 
few  small  fishes  frjed,  without  any  other 
dishes  to  follow  after.  Ciacco  seeing  no 
better  fare,  but  being  disappointed  of 
his  expectation,  as  longing  to  feed  on 
the  Lampreys  and  Sturgeon^  and  so  to 
have  made  a  full  dinner  indeed,  was  of 
a  quick  apprehension,  and  apparently 
perceived  that  Biondello  had  meerly 
gulPd  hira  in  a  knaverj',  which  did  not 
a  little  vex  him,  and  made  him  vow  to 
be  revenged  on  Biondello,  a5  he  could 
compass  occasion  afterAvard, 

'*  Before  many  days  were  past,  it  was 
his  fortune  to  meet  with  Biondello,  who 
having  told  his  jest  to  divers  of  his 
friends,  and  much  good  merryment 
made  thereat :  he  saluted  Ciacco  in  a 
kind  manner,  saying,  *  How  didst  thou 
like  the  fat  Lamp  rays  and  Sturgeon 
which  thou  fed'st  on  at  the  house  of 
Mcsser  Corio?^  *  Well,  Sir/  answered 
Ciacco,  '  perhjps  before  Eight  daj^ 
pass  over  my  head,  thou  shalt  meet  with 
a&  pleasing  a  dinner  as  I  did.*  So,  part- 
ing away  from  Biondello,  be  met  witli  a 
Porter,  such  as  are  usually  sent  on 
Errands  ;  and  hyring  him  to  do  a  mes- 
sage for  him,  gave  him  a  glass  BottlCj 
I  and  bringing  him  near  to  the  Hall-house 
of  Cavieciulij  shewed  him  there  a 
Knight,  called  Signior  Philippo  Argentic 
a.  man  of  hug«  ststnre,  very  cholerick, 
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and  sooner  moved  to  Anger  than  any 
other  man*  *  To  him  thou  must  go 
with  this  Bottle  in  thy  hand,  and  say 
thus  to  him.  Sir,  Biondello  sent  me  to 
yoLt,  and  courteously  entreateth  you, 
that  you  would  endiinate  this  L^lass 
Bottle  with  your  best  Claret  Wine, 
because  he  would  make  merry  with  a 
few  friends  of  his.  But  beware  he  lay 
no  hand  on  theCi  because  he  may  l>e 
easily  induced  to  misuse  thee,  and  so 
my  business  be  disappointed/  *  Well, 
Sir,'  said  the  Porter,  *  shall  1  say  any- 
thing eUe  unto  him^'  *  No,'  qMotk 
Ciacco*  '  only  go  and  deliver  this  mes- 
sage, and  when  thou  art  returned,  I'll 
pay  thee  for  thy  pains/  The  Porter 
beu^g  gone  to  the  house,  delivered  his 
message  to  the  Knight,  who,  being  a 
man  of  no  great  ci\'il  breeding,  but  very 
furious,  presently  conceived  that  Bion- 
dello, whom  he  knew  well  enough,  sent 
this  message  in  mere  mockage  of  him, 
and,  starting  up  with  fierce  looks,  said, 
'  \\'hat  erubination  of  Claret  should  t 
send  him  ?  and  what  have  I  to  do  wiih 
him  or  his  dninken  friends?  Let  him 
and  thee  go  hang  your  selves  together/ 
So  he  slept  to  catch  bold  on  the  Porter, 
but  he  being  nimble  and  escaping  from 
him,  returned  to  Ciacco  and  told  him 
the  aTiswer  of  Philippo.  Ciacco,  not  a 
little  contented,  payed  the  Porter,  and 
tarried  in  no  place  till  he  met  Biondello, 
to  whom  he  said,  '  When  wast  thou  at 
the  Hall  of  Caviccluli  ?'  'Not  a  long 
while,'  answered  Biondello;  'but  why 
dost  thou  demand  such  a  question?' 
'  Because,'  quoth  Ciacco,  *  Signior  Phi- 
lippo  hath  sought  about  for  thee,  yet 
know  not  I  what  he  would  have  with 
thee/  'Is  it  so,'  replied  Biondello, 
*  then  T  will  walk  thither  presently,  to 
understand  his  pleasure/ 

**  When  Biondello  was  thus  parted 
from  him,  Ciacco  followed  not  far  off 
behind  him,  to  behold  the  issue  of  this 
angry  business  ;  and  Signior  Philippo, 
because  he  could  not  catch  the  Porter, 
continued  much  distempered,  fretting 
and  fuming,  because  he  could  not  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  Porter^s 
message,  but  only  surmised  lliat  Bion- 
dello, by  the  procnremeut  of  some  body 
else,  had  done  this  in  scorn  of  hira. 
While  he  remained  thus  deeply  discon* 
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tented,  he  espyed  Biondello  coming 
towards  him,  and  meeting  him  by  the 
way,  he  stept  close  to  him  and  gave  him 
a  cruel  blow  on  the  Face,  causing  his 
Nose  to  fall  out  a  bleeding.  *  Alas,  Sir,* 
said  Biondello,  *  wherefore  do  you  strike 
me?'  Signior  Philippo,  catching  him 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  trampled  his 
Night  Cap  in  the  dirt,  and  his  Cloak 
also,  when,  laying  many  violent  blows 
Dn  him,  he  said,  '  Villanous  Traitor  as 
thou  art,  1*11  teach  thee  what  it  is  to 
erubinate  with  Claret,  either  thy  self  or 
any  of  thy  cupping  Companions.  Am  I 
a  Child  to  be  jested  withal  ?* 

•*  Nor  was  he  more  furious  in  words 
than  in  stroaks  also,  beating  him  about 
the  Face,  hardly  leaving  any  hair  on  his 
head,  and  dra^ng  him  along  in  the 
mire,  spoiling  all  his  Garments,  and  he 
not  able,  from  the  first  blow  given,  to 
speak  a  word  in  defence  of  himself.  In 
the  end  Signior  Philippo  having  ex* 
treamly  beaten  him,  and  many  people 
gathering  about  them,  to  succour  a  man 
so  much  misused,  the  matter  was  at 
large  related,  and  manner  of  the  message 
sending.  For  which  they  all  did  greatly 
reprehend  Biondello,  considering  he 
knew  what  kind  of  man  Philippo  was, 
not  any  way  to  be  jested  withal.  Bion- 
dello in  tears  maintained  that  he  never 
sent  any  such  message  for  Wine,  or  in- 
tended it  in  the  least  degree ;  so,  when 
the  tempest  was  more  mildly  calmed, 
and  Biondello,  thus  cruelly  beaten  and 
durtied,  had  gotten  home  to  his  own 
house,  he  could  then  remember  that 
(questionless)  this  was  occasioned  by 
Ciacco. 

"After  some  few  days  were  passed 
over,  and  the  hurts  in  his  face  indiffer- 
ently cured,  Biondello  beginning  to  walk 
abroad  again,  chanced  to  meet  with 
Ciacco,  who,  laughing  heartily  at  him, 
said,  *  Tell  me,  BiondeHo,  how  dost 
thou  like  the  erubinating  Claret  of 
Signior  Philippo?*  *As  well,*  quoth 
Biondello,  *  as  thou  didst  the  Sturgeon 
and  Lampreys  at  Mcsser  Corso  Dona- 
ties,*  *  Why  then,*  said  Ciacco,  *  let 
these  tokens  continue  familiar  between 
thee  and  me,  when  thou  wouldest  be- 
stow such  another  dinner  on  me,  then 
will  I  erubinate  thy  Nose  with  a  Bottle 
S  the  same  Cbrct.'     ^Ht  JBiond^Ilo 


perceived  to  his  cost  that  he  had  met 
with  the  worser  bargain,  and  Ciacco  got 
cheer  without  any  blows  ;  and  therefore 
desired  a  peacefuU  attonement,  each  ol 
them  always  after  abstaining  from  flout- 
ing one  another.  '* 

Ginguene,  Bisf,  Lit.  de  Vlialie,  II.  ^ 
53,  takes  Dante  severely  to  task  for 
wasting  his  pity  upon  poor  Ciacco,  but 
probably  the  jwet  had  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  him  at  Florentine  banquets  in 
the  olden  time.  N(5r  is  it  remarkable 
that  he  should  be  mentioned  only  by  his 
nickname.  Mr.  Forsyth  calls  Italy 
**  the  land  of  nicknames.'*  lie  says  in 
continuation,  _y/<z^,  p.  145  : — 

•*  Italians  have  suppressec  the  sur- 
names of  their  principal  artists  undet* 
various  designations.  Many  are  known 
only  by  the  names  of  their  birthplace,  as 
Correggio,  Bassano,  etc  Some  b^ 
those  of  their  masters,,  as  II  Salviati, 
Sansovino,  etc.  Some  by  their  father's 
trade,  as  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Tintoretto, 
etc.  Some  hy  their  bodily  defects,  as 
Guercino,  Cagnacci,  etc.  Some  by  the 
subjects  in  t  hich  they  excelled,  as  M. 
Angelo  delle  battaglie,  Agostino  delle 
perspettive.  A  few  (I  can  recollect  only 
four)  are  known,  each  as  the  prince  of 
his  respective  school,  by  their  Christian 
names  alone:  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Guido,  Titian.'* 

65.  The  Bianchi  are  called  the  Parte 
sdva^a^  because  its  leaders,  the  Cerchi, 
came  from  the  forest  lands  of  Val  di 
Sieve.  The  other  party,  the  Neri,  were 
led  by  the  Donati. 

The  following  account  of  these  fac- 
tions is  from  Giovanni  Fiorcntino,  a 
writer  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  //  Pt- 
£aronc^  Gior.  XIII.  Nov.  i.,  in  Roscoe's 
Italian  N(rvelists,  I.  327. 

"  In  the  city  of  Pistoia,  at  the  time  of 
its  greatest  splendour,  there  nourished 
a  noble  family,  called  the  CanceUieri, 
derived  from  Messer  Cancelliere,  who 
had  enriched  himself  with  his  commer- 
cial transactions.  He  had  numerous 
sons  by  two  wives,  and  they  were  all 
entitled  by  their  wealth  to  assume  tlie 
title  of  Cavalieri,  valiant  and  worthj 
men,  and  in  all  their  actions  magnanr 
mous  and  courteous.  And  so  fast  did 
the  various  branches  of  this  faxm.V<j 
spreacl,  tl:i;^t  Vr  ?i  s\voxX  N\m^  W^^  ^^^fflap 
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beretl  a  huiuirecj  men  at  arms,  and  being 
supeiior  to  tveiT  other,  both  in  wealth 
aiid  power,  would  have  still  increasedj 
but  that  a  cruel  divisioii  arose  between 
them,  from  some  rivalship  in  the  affec- 
tions of  a  lovely  and  enchanting  girl, 
and  from  ajigry  words  they  proceeded  to 
more  angiy  blows*  Sepamting  into  two 
parties,  those  descended  from  the  first 
wife  took  the  title  of  Cancellieri  Bianchi, 
and  the  otherSj  who  were  the  offspring 
of  the  second  marriage,  w^ere  called  Can- 
cellieri Neri. 

**  Having  at  last  come  to  action,  the 
Neri  were  defeated,  and  wishing  to 
adjust  the  affair  as  well  as  they  yet  could, 
they  sent  their  relatioUj  who  had  offended 
the  opposite  party*  to  entreat  forgiveness 
on  the  part  of  the  Neri,  expecting  that 
fiuch  s'ibmissive  conduct  would  meet 
with  the  compassion  it   deserved.     On 

I  arriving  in  the  presence  of  the  Bianchi, 
who  conceived  themselves  the  offended 
party,  the  young  man,  on  bended  knees^ 
appealed  to  their  feelings  for  forgiveness, 
observing,  that  he  had  placed  himself  in 
their  power,  that  so  they  might  inllicl 
w)iat  punishment  they  judge(l  proper : 
when  several  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  offended  party,  seizing  on  him, 
dragged  him  into  an  adjoining  stable, 
and  ordered  that  his  sight  hand  should 
be  severed  from  his  body.  In  the  ut- 
most terror  the  youth,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  besouglit  them  to  have  mercy,  and 
to  take  a  greater  and  nobler  revenge,  by 
pardoning  one  whom  Ihey  had  it  in  their 
novver  thus  deeply  to  injure.  But  heed- 
less of  his  prayers,  they  bound  his  liand 
by  force  upon  the  manger,  and  struck  it 
off;  a  deed  which  excited  the  utmost 
tumult  throughout  Pistoiaj  and  such 
indignation  and  reproaches  from  the 
injured  party  of  the  Neri,  as  to  impli- 
cate the  whole  city  in  a  division  of 
nterests  between  them  and  the  Bian- 
|]i,  which  led  to  many  desperate  en- 
lounters. 

*'  The  citizens,  fearful  lest  the  faction 

might    cause    insurrections    throughout 

the  whole  territory',  in  conjunction  with 

the  Guclfs,    applied   to   the  Florentines 

^^    in   order  to  reconcile  them  ;  on  which 

^H   the  rtorcn lines  took  possession   of  the 

^f  /jiace,   ajid  sent  the   partisans  on   both 

^^«tt/Gs  to  the  cQnfine$  of  Fhnn^e,  whence 


it  happened  that  the  Neri  sought  refuge 
in  the  house  of  the  Frescobaldi,  and  the 
Bianchi  in  that  of  the  Cerchi  nel  Garbo, 
owing  to  the  relationship  which  existed 
between  them.  The  seeds  of  the  same 
dissension  being  thus  sown  in  Florence, 
the  whole  city  became  divided,  theCerchi 
espousing  the  interests  of  the  Dianchi, 
and  the  Donati  those  of  the  Neri, 

'*  So  rapidly  did  this  pestiferous  spirit 
gain  ground  in  Florence,  as  frequently  to 
excite  the  greatest  tumult  ■  and  from  a 
peaceable  and  llourishing  slate,  it  speedily 
became  a  scene  of  rapine  and  devastation. 
In  this  stage  Pope  Boniface  VI 1 1.  ViTii 
made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  thif 
ravaged  and  unliappy  city,  and  sent  the 
Cardinal  Acqua  Sparta  on  a  mission  to 
reform  and  pacify  the  enraged  parties. 
But  with  his  utmost  efforts  he  w^as  unable 
to  make  any  impression,  and  accord- 
ingly, after  declaring  the  place  excommu- 
nicated, departed.  Florence  being  thus 
exposed  to  the  greatest  perik,  and  in  a 
continued  state  of  insurrection,  Messer 
Corso  Donali,  with  the  Spiiii,  the  Fazzi, 
the  Tosinghi,  the  Cavicciuli,  and  the 
populace  attached  to  the  Neri  faction, 
applied,  with  the  consent  of  their  lead- 
ers, to  Pope  Boniface.  They  entreated 
that  he  would  employ  his  interest  with 
the  court  of  France  to  send  a  force  to 
allay  these  feuds ^  and  to  quell  the  part) 
of  the  Bianchi.  As  soon  as  this  wat 
reported  in  the  city,  NJesser  Donali  wai 
banished,  and  his  property  forfeited,  and 
the  other  heads  of  ine  sect  were  pro- 
portionally fined  and  sent  into  exile. 
Messer  Donali,  arriving  at  Rome,  so  far 
prevailed  with  his  Holiness,  that  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  Charles  de  Valois,  bro- 
ther to  the  king  of  France,  declaring  his 
wish  that  he  should  be  made  Fmperor, 
and  King  of  the  Romans  ;  under  which 
persuasion  Charles  passed  into  Italy,  re- 
instating Mejiser  Donali  and  the  Neri 
in  the  city  of  Florence.  From  this  there 
only  resulted  worse  evils,  inasmuch  as  all 
the  Bianchi,  being  the  least  powerful^ 
were  universally  oppressed  and  robbed, 
and  Charies,  becoming  the  enemy  of 
Pope  Boniface,  conspired  his  death,  be- 
cause the  Pope  had  not  fulfilled  his  pro* 
mise  of  presenting  him  with  an  imperial 
crown.  From  which  events  it  rr,ay  be 
seen  tliat  this  vile  factioi^  wii$  the  ^uat 
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of  discord  in  the  cities  of  Florence  and 
Pistoia,  and  of  the  other  states  of  Tus- 
cany ;  and  no  less  to  the  same  source 
«ras  to  be  attributed  the  death  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIII." 

69.  Charles  de  Valois,  called  Senza- 
terra,  or  Lackland,  brother  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  king  of  France. 

73.  The  names  of  these  two  remain 
unknown.  Probably  one  of  them  was 
Dante's  friend  Guido  Cavalcanti. 

80.  Of  this  Arrigo  nothing  whatever 
seems  to  be  known,  hardly  even  his 
name ;  for  some  commentators  call  him 
Arrigo  del  Fisanti,  and  others  Arrigo  dei 
FifantL  Of  these  other  men  of  mark 
•*who  set  their  hearts  on  doing  good," 
Farinata  is  among  the  Heretics,  Canto 
X.  ;  Tegghiaio  and  Rusticucd  among 
the  Sodomites,  Canto  XVI. ;  and  Mosca 
among  the  Schismatics,  Canto  XXVIII. 

lo6.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The 
same  doctrine  is  taught  by  St.  Augus- 
tine :  **  Cum  jiet  resurredio  carnis^  et 
bonarum  gaudia  et  tormenta  malorum 
majora  erunty 

115,  Plutus,  the  God  of  Riches,  of 
which  Lord  Bacon  says  in  his  Essays : — 
"  I  cannot  call  riches  better  than  the 
baggage  of  virtue ;  the  Roman  word  is 
better,  'impedimenta*;  for  as  the  bag- 
gage is  to  an  army,  so  is  riches  to  virtue ; 
it  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  behind,  but 
it  hindereth  the  march ;  yea,  and  the 
care  of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  disturbeth 
the  victory;  of  great  riches  there  is  no 
real  use,  except  it  be  in  the  distribution ; 
the  rest  is  but  conceit The  per- 
sonal fruition  in  any  man  cannot  reach 
to  feel  gi*eat  riches  :  there  is  a  custody  of 
them  ;  or  a  power  of  dole  and  donative 
of  them ;  or  a  fame  of  them ;  but  no  solid 
use  to  the  owner." 


CANTO  VII. 

I.  In  this  Canto  is  described  the  pun- 
'  ishment  of  the  Avaricious  and  the  Pro- 
digal, wth  Plutus  as  their  jailer.  His 
outcry  of  alarm  is  differently  interpreted 
by  different  commentators,  and  by  none 
very  satisfactorily.  The  curious  student, 
croping  among  them  for  a  meaning,  is 
nkc  Gower's  young  king,  of  whom  he 
H^ys,  in  his  CQn/gssip  4maftfff  ;—r 


"  Of  deepe  yma^nations 
And  straunge  interpretations, 
Problemes  and  demaundes  eke 
His  wisedom  waa  Co  finde  and  seke; 
Whereof  he  woldc  in  »ondry  wise 
Opposen  hem,  that  wcren  »vise  ; 
But  none  of  hem  it  mighte  bcre 
Upon  his  word  to  give  answere.** 


But  nearly  all  agree,  I  believe,  in  con- 
struing the  strange  words  into  a  cry  of 
alarm  or  warning  to  Lucifer,  that  his 
realm  is  invaded  by  some  unusual  appa- 
rition. 

Of  all  the  interpretations  given,  the 
most  amusing  is  thatof  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
in  his  description  of  the  Court  of  Justice 
in  Paris,  Roscoe^s  Memoirs  of  Benvenuto 
Cellinij  Chap.  xxii. : — 

**  I  stooped  down  several  times  to  ob 
serve  what  passed :  the  words  which  1 
heard  the  judge  utter,  upon  seeing  two 
gentlemen  who  wanted  to  hear  the  trial, 
and  whom  the  porter  was  endeavouring 
to  keep  out,  were  these  :  *  Be  quiet,  be 
quiet,  Satan,  get  hence,  and  leave  off 
disturbing  us.'  The  terms  wero,  Paix^ 
paixy  Satan^  allez^  paix.  As  I  had  by 
this  time  thorouglily  learnt  the  French 
language,  upon  hearing  these  words,  I 
recollected  what  Dante  said,  when  he 
with  his  master,  Virgil,  entered  the  gates 
of  hell ;  for  Dante  and  Giotto  the  painter 
were  together  in  France,  and  visited  Paris 
with  particular  attention,  where  the  court 
of  justice  may  be  considered  as  helL 
Hence  it  is  that  Dante,  who  was  like- 
wise perfect  master  of  the  French,  made 
use  of  that  expression  ;  and  I  have  often 
been  surprised,  that  it  was  never  under 
stood  in  that  sense;  so  that  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  commentators  on 
this  author  have  often  made  him  say 
things  which  he  never  so  much  as  dreamed 

Dante  himself  hardly  seems  to  have 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  wordSi 
though  he  suggests  that  Vii^l  did. 

1 1 .  The  overthrow  of  the  Rebel  Angels. 
St.  Augustine  says,  **IJolatna  et  qucelibei 
noxia  superstitio  font  teat  io  est^ 

24.  Must  dance  the  Ridda,  a  round 
dance  of  the  olden  time.  It  was  a  Roun- 
delay, or  singing  and  dancing  together. 
Boccaccio's  Monna  Belcolore  **  knew 
better  than  any  oi>g  V^ovj  Vo  ^Va.^  "Cafe 


27'  As  the  word  honour  resounds  in 
CanLo  I W ,  and  the  word  /<?tv  hi  Canto  V. » 
5<>  here  I  he  svordji  railing  and  titrning  are 
the  burden  of  the  song,  as  if  to  suggest 
ihe  raation  of  Fortune  s  wheel,  so  beau- 
^H  tifully  described  a  little  later. 
^B  39,  Clerks,   clerics,  or  clergy,     Boc- 

^V      caccio»  Cotft^nio^  remaiks  upon  this  pas- 
sage :  **  Some  maintain,  tliat  the  clergy 
wear  the  tonsure  in  renienibmiice  and 
reverence  of  Si.  Peter,  on  whom,   they 
say,  it  %vas  made  by  certain  evil-minded 
men  as  a  n^aik  of  madness  ;  because  not 
comprehending  and  not  wishing  to  com- 
prehend  his   holy  doctrine,  and  seeing 
him  fei'vently  preacliiug  before   princes 
and  people,  who  held  that  doctrine  in 
detestation,  they  thought  he  acted  as  one 
out  of  his  senses-     O there  maintain  that 
^H      the  tonsure  is  worn  as  a  mark  of  dignity, 
^B     as  a  sign  that  those  who  wear  it  are  more 
^H     worthy  than  those  who  do  not ;  and  they 
^H     call  it  cmona^  because,  all  the  rest  of  the 
^H     head  being  shaven,  a  single  circle  of  hair 
^H     should  be  left,  which  in  form  of  a  crown 
^H     surrounds  the  whole  head/' 
^^K         58.   In  like  manner  Chaucer,  Persones 
^H     7tf/ifj  pp*  227,  337,  reproves  ill-keeping 
^^^    and  ill-giving. 

^^m,      **  Avarice,  after  the  description  of  Seint 

^^V   Atigitstine,  is  a  likerousnessc  in  hertc  to 

^^B     have  erthly  thinge^.   Som  other  folk  sayn, 

^H     that  avarice  is  for  to  purchase  many  erthly 

^^      thijigej?,  and  nothing  to  yeve  to  hem  that 

lian   nede.     And  understond   wel^   that 

avarice   standetli   not   only  in   land   ne 

catel,   but   som  time  in  science  and  in 

1 *;lorie,  and  in  every  maner  outrageous 

^K      iiing  is  avarice.  .... 

^H  *'  But  for  as  moche  as  som  folk  ben 

^^     unmesurable,  men  oughten  for  to  avoid 

and  eschue  fool-largesse,  the  whiche  men 

^^     clepeii  waste.     Ccrtes,  he  that  is  fool- 

^^L     lanjc,   he  yevetli.  not  his  catel,   but  he 

^y    lescth  his  catel.    Sothly,  what  thing  that 

^^     he  yeveth  for  vaineglory,  as  to  minstnls, 

and  to  folk  that  bene  his  renome  ip  the 

world,  he  hath  do  siimc  thereof,  and  non 

aim  esse :  cerles,  he  leseth  foule  his  good, 

that  ne  seketh  with  the  )'cfte  of  his  good 

notlihig  but  sinnc.    He  is  like  to  an  ho rs 

I tliat  seketh  rather  to  drink   drovy  or 

^H      troubled  water,  than  for  to  drink  water 

^H    of  ihe  dcre  well.     And  for  as  moche  as 

^■^  Iheyyeven  Llicr  as  they  shald  nat  yeven, 

to  hem  npponeimth  thilkc  ninh'son,  that 


Crist  shal  yeve  at  the  day  of  dome  to  hem 
that  shnl  be  darapned. " 

6S.  The  Wheel  of  Fortune  was  one  of 
the  favourite  subjects  of  art  and  song  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  On  a  large  square  of 
\vhite  marble  set  in  the  pavement  of  the 
nave  of  tlie  Cathedral  at  .Siena,  is  the 
representation  of  a  revolving  wheel. 
Three  boys  are  climbing  and  clinging  at 
the  sides  and  below;  above  is  a  dignified 
figure  with  a  stem  countenance,  holding 
the  sceptre  and  ball.  At  the  four  cornel's 
are  inscriptions  from  Seneca,  Euripides^ 
Aristotle,  and  Epictelus.  The  same 
symbol  may  be  seeji  also  in  thcwheel-of- 
fortune  windows  of  many  churches  ;  as, 
for  example,  that  of  San  Zeno  at  Verona. 
See  Knight,  EccUsuutical  Afxhiteciurey 
II,  plates  v.,  vk 

In  the  following  poem  Guido  Caval* 
canti  treats  this  subject  in  ver>'  much  the 
same  way  that  Dante  does ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  obser\'e  how  at  particular 
times  certain  ideas  seem  to  float  in  the 
air,  and  lo  become  the  property  of  every 
one  who  chooses  lo  make  use  of  them. 
From  the  similarity  between  this  poem 
and  the  lines  of  Dante,  one  might  infty 
that  the  two  friends  had  discussed  th» 
matter  in  conversation,  and  atterwards 
that  each  had  written  out  their  commojt 
thought. 

Cavalcanti's  Song  of  Foriune^  as  trans- 
lated by  Rossetti,  Early  Italian  Poets ^ 
p,  366,  runs  as  follows  :— 

"  Lo  I  I  am  she  who  maJ^cs  the  wheel  tO'  turn 
\ji  !  I  Am  she  who  gives  and  takes  away  ; 
Blained  idly,  day  by  day, 
In  all  mine  acts  by  yoo^  ye  humankind. 
For  whoso  Rmitcs  lus  visai^c  and  doth  mourn 
What  time  he  renders  back  my  gifts  to  mo, 
Leams  then  tlvat  I  decree 
No  state  which  mine  own  arrows  may  not  fniti 
Who  clonib  muit  fall  :—;hiji  bear  yc  well  in 

mind, 
Nor  say,  because  he  fell,  I  did  him  wrong. 
Yet  mine  is  a  vain  song  : 
For  truly  yc  may  find  out  wisdom  wheu 
King  Arthur's  resdng-pl.icc  Is  faand  of  raeo, 

"  Ye  make  j^rcat  marvel  and  astonishment 
^V^ant  time  ye  see  the  sluggard  lifted  up 
And  the  just  man  to  drop, 
Ajid  ye  complain  on  Qod  and  on  my  sway, 
O  humankind^  yo  sin  in  your  cntnplatrit : 
For  He,  that  Lord  who  made  the  world  ic 

live, 
I^ts  nic  r»ot  take  or  E;ive 
Uy  mine  own  act,  but  aa  he  wills  I  may. 
^'et  is  the  mind  of  man  so  castaway. 
That  \\  t\v5i;^fnis  uot  the  supreme  b;hQ«t. 
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Alas !  ye  wretchedest. 

And  chide  ye  at  God  also  ?    Shall  not  He 

Judge  betweoi  good  and  evil  righteously  ? 

'■  Ah  I  had  ye  knowledge  how  God  evermore, 
With  agonies  of  soul  and  grievous  heats. 
As  on  an  anvil  beats 

On  them  that  in  this  earth  hold  high  estate, — 
Ye  would  choose  little  rather  than  much  store, 
And  solitude  than  spacious  palaces  ; 
Such  is  the  sore  disease 
Of  anguish  that  on  all  their  days  doth  wait 
Behold  if  they  be  not  unfortunate. 
When  oft  the  father  dares  nofc  trust  the  son  ! 

0  wtealth,  Kyith  thee  is  won 

A  worm  to  gnaw  forever  on  his  soul 
Whose  abject  life  is  laid  in  thy  control ! 

'*  If  also  ye  take  note  what  piteous  death 
They  ofttimes  make,  whose  hoards  were  mani- 
fold, 
Who  citiM  had  and  gdld 
And  multitudes  of  men  beneath  their  hand  ; 
llien  he  among  you  that  must  angcreth 
Shall  bless  me  saying,  "  Lo  !  I  worship  thee 
That  I  was  not  as  he 
Whose  death  is  thus  accurst  throughout  the 

land.' 
But  now  your  living  souls  are  held  in  band 
Of  avarice,  shutting  you  from  the  true  light 
Whidi  shows  how  sad  and  slight 
Are  this  world's  treasured  riches  and  array 
That  still  change  hands  a  hundred  times  a 
day. 

"  For  m^ — could  envy  enter  in  my  sphere. 
Which  of  all  human  t&int  is  clean  and  quit,— 

1  well  might  harbour  it 

When  I  behold  the  peasant  at  his  toil. 
Guiding  his  team,  untroubled,  free  from  fear. 
He  leaves  his  perfect  furrow  as  he  goes. 
And  gives  his  field  repose 
From  thorns  and  tares  and  weeds  that  vex  the 

soil : 
Thereto  he  labours,  and  without  turmoil 
Entrusts  his  work  to  God,  content  if  so 
Such  guerdon  from  it  grow 
That  m  that  year  his  family  shall  live  : 
Nor  care  nor  thought  to  other  things  will 

give. 
•  But  now  ye  may  no  more  have  speech  of  me, 
For  this  mine  office  craves  continual  use  : 
Ye  therefore  deeply  muse 
Upon  those  things  which  ye  have  heard  the 

while : 
Yea,  and  even  yet  remember  heedfully 
How  this  my  wheel  a  motion  hath  so  fleet, 
lliat  in  an  eyelid's  beat 
Him  whom  it  raised  it  makcth  low  and  vile. 
None  was,  nor  is,  nor  shall  be  of  such  guile, 
Who  could,  or  can,  or  shall,  I  say,  at  length 
Prevail  against  my  .strength. 
But  still  those  men  that  arc  my  questioners 
In  bitter  torment  own  their  hearts  perverse, 
"  Song,  that  wast  made  to  carry  high  intent 
Dissembled  in  the  garb  of  humbleness,— 
With  fair  and  open  face 
To  Master  Thomas  let  thy  course  be  bent. 
■  Say  that  a  great  thing  scarcely  may  be  pent 
In  litde  room :  yet  always  pray  that  he 
Commend  us,  thee  and  me. 
To  them  that  are  more  apt  in  lofty  speech ; 
For  truly  one  must  learn  ere  he  can  teach." 


74.  This  old  Rabbinical  tradition  of 
the  **  Regents  of  the  Planets"  has  been 
painted  by  Raphael,  in  the  Capella  Chi- 
giana  of  the  Church  o(  Santa  Maria  del 
Popolo  in  Rome.  See  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Sacred  and  Legmdary  Art^  I.  45.  She 
says:  "As  a  perfect  example  of  grand 
and  poetical  feeling  I  may  cite  the  angels 
as  *  Regents  of  the  Planets '  in  the 
Capella  Chigiana.  The  Cupola  repre- 
sents in  a  circle  the  creation  of  the  solar 
system,  according  to  the  theological  (or 
rather  astrological)  notions  which  then 
prevailed, — a  hundred  years  before  *the 
starry  Galileo  and  his  woes.*  In  the 
centre  is  the  Creator ;  around,  in  eight 
compartments,  we  have,  first,  the  angtl 
of  the  celestial  sphere,  who  seems  to  be 
listening  to  the  divine  mandate,  *  Let 
there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven ' ;  then  follow,  in  their  order,  the 
Sun,  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  The  name  of  each 
planet  is  expressed  by  its  mythological 
representative ;  the  Sun  by  Apollo,  the 
Moon  by  Diana ;  and  over  each  presides 
a  grand,  colossal  winged  spirit,  seated  or 
reclining  on  a  portion  of  the  zodiac  as  on 
a  throne." 

The  old  tradition  may  be  found  in 
Stehelin,  Rabbinical  Literature^  I.  157, 
See  PurgatoriOy  XVI.  69. 

98.  Past  midnight. 

103,  Perse^  purple-black.  See  Canto 
v..  Note  89. 

115.  "Is  not  this  a  cursed  vice  ?"  says 
Chaucer  in  The  Persones  Tale,  p.  202, 
speaking  of  wrath.  "  Yes,  certes.  Alas! 
it  benimmeth  fro  man  his  witte  and  his 
reson,  and  all  his  debonaire  lif  spirituel, 
that  shulde  keepe  his  soule.  Certes  it 
benimmeth  also  Goddes  due  lordship  (and 
that  is  mannes  soule)  and  the  love  of  his 
neighbours ;  it  reveth  thim  the  quiet  of 
his  herte,  and  subverteth  his  soule." 

And  farther  on  he  continues  :  "  After 
the  sinne  of  wrath,  now  wolle  I  speke 
of  the  sinne  of  accidie,  or  slouth ;-  for 
envie  blindeth  the  herte  of  a  man,  and 
ire  troubleth  a  man,  and  accidie  maketh 
him  hevy,  thoughtful,  and  wrawe.  Envie 
and  ire  maken  bittemesse  in  herte, 
which  bittemesse  is  mother  of  accidie, 
and  benimmeth  him  the  love  cf  alle 
goodnesse ;  than  is  a.cdd\^  \.\\^  ^Tv^g3c^\ 
of  a  trouble  "herle  " 
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And  Burton,  Anafomy  of  MeIanckQly\ 
L  3.  i.  3,  speaking  of  ihat  kind  of  melEin- 
choly  wliich  proceeds  from  ^*  humors 
adust,'*  says ;  **For  cjcampje,  if  it  pro- 
ceeds from  flegm  (which  15  seldom^  find 
not  so  frequent  as  the  rest)  it  stirs  up 
dull  symptomes,  and  a  kind  of  stupidity, 
or  impassioiiale  hurt ;  they  are  sleepy, 
saith  Savanarola,  dull,  slou,  cold,  block- 
isli,  ass-Uke,  asininam  jnflaffchaimm 
Melancthon  calls  it,  they  are  much  given 
lo  weeping,  and  delight  in  waters,  ponds, 
pools,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling,  &c  They 
are  pale  of  colourj  slothful,  upt  to  sleep, 
jieavy,  much  troubled  with  the  head- 
ache, continual  meditation  and  muttering 
to  themselves,  they  dream  of  waters,  that 
they  are  hi  tlanger  of  drowning,  and  fear 
such  things** 

See  also  Pttrg,  XVIL  85, 
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1,  Boccaccio  and  some  olhcr  com- 
mentators think  the  words  **I  say,  con- 
tinuing/^ are  a  con  firm  at  ion  of  the  theory 
that  the  first  seven  cantos  of  the  Inferno 
were  written  before  Dante's  l>anishment 
from  Florence.  Others  maintain  that  the 
words  suggest  only  ihe  continuation  of 
Ihe  suljject  of  the  last  canto  in  this. 

4.  These  two  signal  fires  announce  the 
arrival  of  two  persons  to  be  ferried  over 
the  wash,  antl  the  other  in  the  distance  is 
on  the  watch-tower  of  the  City  of  Dis, 
answering  these, 

19,  rh]eg)'as  was  the  father  of  Ixion 
and  Coronis,  He  was  king  of  t]\c  La- 
pithre,  and  burnctl  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  by 
tlTiC  god  to  Coronis,  His  punishment  in 
the  infernal  regions  was  to  stand  beneath 
a  huge  impentling  rock,  always  about  to 
fall  upon  hi  in.  Virgil,  AiJteid,  VI.,  says 
of  him:  **rhlegyas,  most  wretched,  is 
ft  monitor  to  all^  and  with  loud  voice 
proclaims  through  ihe  shades,  *  Being 
warned,  learn  righteousness,  and  not  to 
contemn  the  gods, '^' 

27.  Virgil,  .^.neid,  VI.  :   **The  boat 

of  sewn  hide  groaned  under  the  weight, 

and,  being  leaky,  took  in  much  water 

from  the  lake.'* 

49.  Mr.  W light  het^  quMes  Spenser, 


miSm 


"  Hour  many  gresit  onts  may  remunibcrt-d  be, 
WI1Q  ill  their  days  most  famously  di4  Clourtsh, 
Of  ivhom  no  word  we  have,  nor  sign  uotiV  see, 
But  as  things  wiped  out  with  a  spmigc  dd 
perish." 

5t.  Chaucer's  **sclandre  of  his  dif- 
fame.'* 

61.  Of  Phi  lippo  Argent!  lit  tie  is  known, 
and  nothing  to  his  credit.  Dante  seeilis 
to  have  an  especial  personal  hut  red  of 
him^  as  if  in  memory  of  sori;ie  disagi^ee- 
able  passage  between  them  in  the  streets 
of  Florence.  Boccaccio  says  of  htm  in 
his  Cmimh:  **This  Phi  lippo  Argenti, 
as  Coppo  di  Borghese  Domenichi  de^ 
Cavicciuli  was  wont  to  say,  was  a  very 
rich  gentleman,  so  rich  that  he  had  the 
ho]-se  he  used  to  ride  shod  with  silver, 
and  from  this  he  had  his  surname  \  he 
was  in  person  large^  swarthy,  nniscular, 
of  marvellous  strength,  and  at  the  slightest 
provocation  the  most  irascible  of  men  ; 
nor  are  any  more  knoi^ii  of  his  qualitief 
than  these  two,  each  in  itself  very  blame- 
worthy." He  was  of  the  Adimnri  family, 
and  of  the  Neri  faction  ;  while  Dante  was 
of  the  Bianchi  party,  ind  in  banishmenL 
Perhaps  this  fact  may  explain  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  invective. 

This  is  the  same  Philippo  Argenti  who 
figures  in  Boccaccio's  tale.  Sgg/h/.  VI., 
note  52,  The  Otthrw  Camaita  says  of 
him:  **He  was  a  man  of  great  pomp, 
and  great  ostentation,  and  much  expesi- 
diture,  and  little  virtue  and  worth ;  and 
therefore  the  author  says,  *  Goodness  is 
none  that  decks  his  memory.'  " 

And  this  is  all  that  is  known  of  tlje 
** Fforetitiiio  spirito  hizzaro^'''*  forgotten 
by  histor)',  and  immortaliied  in  sung. 
**  What  a  barbarous  strength  and  con- 
fusion of  ideas,*'  exclaims  Leigh  Hunt, 
liaiian  Pods^  p.  60,  **  is  thy  re  in  this 
whole  passage  about  him  J  Arrogance 
punished  by  aiTogance,^  a  Christian 
mother  blessed  for  the  unchristian  dis- 
dainfulness of  her  son,  rewnge  boasted 
of  and  enjoyed,  passion  arguing  in  a 
circle" 

70.  The  word  *' mosques"  paints  at 
once  to  the  imagination  the  City  of  Un- 
belief. 

78.  Virgil,  Mneid^  VL,  Davidson'* 
Translation : — 

*'  /Eneas  on  a  sudden  looks  back,  and 
under  a  rock  on  the  left  sees  vast  pris- 
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ns  inclosed  wilh  a  tnplc  wall^  vhicli 
Tartarean  Phleg^ithon's  rapid  Hood  en- 
«riroTis  with  lorrents  of  lltimc,  and  whirb 
I  oaring  rocks  along.  Fronting  is  a  lutge 
gate,  with  columns  of  solid  adamant, 
hat  no  strength  of  men,  nor  the  gods 
hemsclves,  c^n  with  steel  demolish.  An 
[ton  tower  ri5es  aloft;  and  there  wakeful 
Ti  si  phone,  with  her  bloody  robe  tucked 
up  aroimd  her,  sits  to  watch  the  vestible 
both  night  and  day.** 

124-  This  arrogance  of  theirs;  tm- 
totanza^  oltrtuotanza ;  Brantome's  cutre- 
cuidance;  and  Spenser^s  surquedrU, 

125.     The  gate  of  the  Inferno. 

1 30.  The  coming  of  the  Angel, 
whose  approach  is  described  in  the  next 
c^nto*  beginning  at  Hne  64, 


P 
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CANTO   IX, 

The  Bush  of  nnger  passes  from 
Irgifs  cheek  on  seeing  the  pallor  of 

nte*s,  and  he  tries  to  encourage  him 
with  assurances  of  success;  but  betrays 
his  own  apprehensions  in  the  broken 
phrase,  **  If  not/'  which  he  immediately 
covers  with  words  of  cheer, 

S,  Such,  or  so  great  a  one,  is  Bea- 
trice, the  "fair  and  saintly  Lady"  of 
Canto  II,  53. 

9.  The  Angel  who  will  open  the 
gates  of  the  City  of  Dis, 

16.  Dante  seems  to  think  that  he  has 
already  reached  the  bottom  ol  the  in- 
CiEmal  conch,  with  its  many  convolu- 
tions. 

52.     Cower,  C<mfessU  Amantis,  1. 1— 

•'  Cast  not  thiti  eye  up'-m  Meduse 
'Ihat  thou  be  lurned  into  &tono." 

T  T  awthome  has  1  lean  t  i  fu  lly  tol  d  th  e  s  to  ry 
The  Gorgon's  Head,"  as  well  aa 
\y  more  of  the  das^  fables,  in  his 
'onder-Book, 

54.  The  attempt  which  Theseus  and 
irithotis  made  to  rescue  Proserpine  from 
e  infernal  regions. 

62,  The  hidden  doctrine  seems  to 
be,  tliat  Negation  or  Unbelief  is  the 
Gorgon's  head  which  changes  the  heart 
to  stone ;  after  which  there  is  "no  more 
ing  upward."  The  Furies  display 
Crom  the  walk  of  the  City  of  Heretics. 
112.  At  Aries  lie  buried,  according 
fa>  old  tradition,  the  Peers  of  Charie- 


magne  and  their  ten  thousand  men  at 
arms.  Archbishop  Turpin,  in  his  fa- 
mous Hisim-y  {*/  Charlis  the  Grmt^ 
XXX.,  Rodd's  Translation,  I.  52, 
says: — 

**  After  this  the  King  and  his  army 
proceeded  by  the  way  of  liascony  and 
Thoulouse,  and  came  to  Arles»  wlier«: 
we  found  the  army  of  Hurgundy,  whii  li 
had  left  us  in  the  hostile  vnlley,  liring- 
ing  their  dead  by  tlic  way  of  Morbihan 
and  Thoulouse,  to  bury  them  in  the 
plain  of  Aries.  Here  we  performed  the 
rites  of  Estylfo,  Count  of  Champagne; 
ofSolomon;Samp&OTT,Dukeof  l^urgundy; 
Arnoldof  Berlanda;  Albtricof  Unrgimdy  ; 
Gurnard,  Esturinite.  Hatn,  Juonius,  Ber- 
nrd,  Berengaire,  and  Naanian,  Duke  i^i 
Bourbon,  and  of  ten  thousand  of  their 
■oldjcra.** 

Boccaccio  comments  upon  these  tomhs 
as  follows:— 

**  At  Aries,  somewhat  "out  of  the  citv, 
are  many  tombs  of  stone,  made  of  old 
for  sepulchres,  and  some  are  large,  and 
some  are  small,  and  some  arc  better 
sculptured,  and  some  not  so  well,  perad* 
venture  acc.irding  to  the  means  of  those 
who  had  Ihcm  m.uie  x  and  upon  some  of 
them  appear  inscriptions  after  the  ancient 
custom,  I  suppose  in  indicition  of  those 
who  are  buried  within.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country  repeat  a  tradition  of  them, 
afhrming  that  in  that  place  there  was 
once  a  great  battle  between  William  of 
Orange,  or  some  other  Christian  prince, 
with  his  forces  on  one  bide,  and  infidel 
barbarians. from  Africa  [on  the  other]; 
and  that  many  Christians  were  slain  irj 
it  \  and  that  on  the  following  night,  by 
divine  miracle,  those  tombs  were  brought 
there  for  the  burial  of  the  Christians,  anrl 
so  on  the  following  moniing  all  tlie  dead 
Christians  were  buried  in  ihem,** 

113,  Pola  is  a  city  in  Istria.  "Near 
Pola,"  says  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  "  are 
seen  many  tombs,  about  seven  hundred, 
and  of  various  forms," 

Quamaro  is  a  gulf  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic, 


CANTO   X, 

I.     In   this  Canto   is  described    the 
punishment  of  Heretics. 
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"Or  va  mastro  Brunetto 
J*cr  lij  cammina  strctto." 

14.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  £/>7fjff//rA3/, 
Chap.  IV.,  says:  *'  They  may  sit  in  the 
orcliestra  and  noblest  seats  of  hcavca 
who  have  held  up  shaking  hands  in  the 
fire,  and  humanly  contended  for  glory. 
Meanwhile  Epicurus  lies  deep  in  Dante's 
hell,  wherein  we  meet  with  tombs  en- 
closing souls,  which  denied  their  im- 
mortalities. But  whether  the  virtuous 
heathen,  who  lived  better  than  he  spake, 
or,  ening  in  the  principles  of  himself, 
yet  lived  above  philosophers  of  move 
specious  maxims,  lie  so  deep  as  he  is 
placed,  at  least  so  low  as  not  to  rise 
against  Christians,  who,  believ'mg  or 
knowing  that  truth,  liave  lastingly  de* 
nied  it  in  their  practice  and  conversa- 
tion,— were  a  query  too  sad  to  insist  on." 

Also  Burton,  AfmLmiy  of  Afeitift€/ioi}\ 
Part  II.  Sec,  2»  Mem.  6.  Subs,  i,  thus 
vindicates  the  memory  of  Epicurus:  **  A 
quiet  mind  is  that  volupias,  or  summam 
honum  of  Kpicunis ;  non  dolere^  air  is 
vacareatiimo  tranquillo  esse^  not  to  grieve, 
Cut  to  want  cares,  and  have  a  quiet  soul, 
is  the  only  pleasure  of  the  worlds  as 
Seneca  truly  recites  his  opinion,  not 
that  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  in- 
jurious Aristotle  maliciously  puis  itpon 
liira,  and  from  which  he  is  still  mistaken, 
mala  audit  et  vapuiaf,  slandered  without 
a  cause,  and  lished  by  all  poslerliy." 

32.  Farinata  degli  Uberti  was  the 
most  vaUant  and  renoivned  leafier  of  the 
Ghibellines  in  Florence.  Boccnccio, 
CommtOy  says:  '*  Ife  was  of  ttie  opinion 
of  Epicurus,  that  the  soul  dies  witJi  the 
body,  and  consequently  maintained  that 
human  happiness  consisted  in  temporal 
pleasures;  but  he  did  not  follow  these  in 
the  way  that  Epiairus  did,  that  is  by 
making  long  fasts  to  have  aftenvards 
pleasure  in  caling  dry  bread;  but  was 
fond  of  good  and  delicate  viands,  and 
ate  them  without  wailing  to  l>c  hungry; 
and  for  this  sin  he  is  damneti  as  a  Heretic 
in  this  place," 

Farinata  led  the  Ghibellines  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Monte  Apcrto  in  1360, 
where  the  Guelfs  were  routed,  anrl 
driven  out  of  Florence.  He  died  in 
1264, 
4&.  The  ancestors  of  Dante,  and 
I^Mnte  himself,   were  GueWs,      He  did 


not  become  a  Ghibelline  till  aiter  hii 

banishment,  Boccaccio  in  his  Life  of 
Dante  makes  the  folio  wing  remarks  upon 
his  party  spirit.  1  take  the  passage  2^ 
given  in  Mrs,  Bunbury's  translation  of 
Balbo's  Lifi  ami  Times  of  Danie^  IL 
227, 

*'  He  waii,"  says  Boccaccio,  *'a  most 
cxctillent  man,  and  most  resolute  in  ad- 
versity. It  v,as  only  on  one  subject 
that  he  sliowcd  himself,  I  do  not  know 
whether  1  ought  to  call  it  impatient,  or 
spirited,— it  was  re^^arding  anything  re- 
lating to  Party ;  since  in  his  exile  he  was 
more  violent  in  this  respect  than  suited 
his  circumstances,  and  more  than  he  was 
willing  tliat  others  should  believe.  And 
in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  for  what 
party  lie  was  thus  violent  and  pertinr^- 
cious,  it  appears  to  me  I  must  go  further 
back  in  my  story.  I  believe  that  it  was 
the  jnst  anger  of  God  that  permitted,  it 
is  a  long  time  ago,  almost  all  Tuscany 
and  Loiubardy  to  be  divided  into  two 
parties  J  1  do  not  know  how  they 
acquired  thoae  names,  but  one  party 
was  called  Guelf  and  the  other  party 
Ghibelline.  And  these  two  names  were 
so  revered,  and  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
folly  of  many  minds,  diat,  for  the  sake 
of  defending  the  side  any  one  had  chosen 
for  his  own  against  the  opposite  party, 
it  was  not  considered  hard  to  lose  pro 
perty,  and  even  life,  if  it  were  necessary. 
And  under  these  names  the  Italiau  ciliet 
many  times  suffered  serious  grievances 
and  changes;  and  among  the  rest  our 
city,  which  was  sometimes  at  the  head 
of  one  party,  and  sometimes  of  the  other, 
according  to  the  citizens  in  power  j  so 
much  so  that  Dante's  ancestors,  bemg 
Guelfs,  were  twice  expelled  by  the 
Cihihel lines  from  their  home,  and  he 
likewise  under  the  title  k>\  Guelf  held  the 
reins  of  the  Fftretitine  Republic,  from 
which  he  was  expelled,  as  we  have  shown^ 
not  by  the  Ghibellines,  but  by  the  Guelfs ; 
and  seeing  that  he  could  not  return,  he 
so  much  altered  his  mind  that  there 
never  was  a  fiercer  Ghibelline,  or  a 
bitterer  enemy  to  the  Guelfs,  than  he 
was.  And  that  which  I  feel  most 
ashamed  at  for  the  sake  of  his  memory 
is,  that  it  was  a  well-known  ^X\\W)^  ifi 
Romagna,  that  if  any  hgy  or  girl,  talk- 
ing to  him  oil  pal  ly  mnU^ra,  Ci>ndcmne<i 
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the  Ghibelline  side,  he  would  become 
frantic,  so  that  if  they  did  not  be  silent 
he  would  have  been  induced  to  throw 
stones  at  them;  and  with  this  violence 
of  party  feeling  he  lived  until  his  death. 
I  am  certainly  ashamed  to  tarnish  with 
any  fault  the  fame  of  such  a  man ;  but 
the  order  of  my  subject  in  some  degree 
demands  it,  because  if  I  were  silent  in 
those  things  in  which  he  was  to  blame, 
I  should  not  be  believed  in  those  things 
I  have  already  related  in  his  praise. 
Therefore  I  excuse  myself  to  himself, 
who  perhaps  looks  down  from  heaven 
"with  a  disdainful  eye  on  me  writing." 

51.  The  following  account  of  the 
Guelfs  and  GhibcUines  is  from  the 
Pecorofu  of  Giovanni  Fiorcntino,  a 
"writer  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
forms  the  first  Novella  of  the  Eighth 
Day,  and  will  be  found  in  Roscoe's 
Italian  NoTjelUts^  J.  322. 

**  There  formerly  resided  in  Germany 
two  wealthy  and  well-born  individuals, 
whose  names  were  Guelfo  and  Ghibel- 
lino,  very  near  neighbours,  and  greatly 
attached  to  each  other.  J3ut  returning 
tog^tlier  one  day  from  the  chase,  there 
unfortunately  arose  some  .  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  one  of  their 
hounds,  which  was  maintained  on  both 
sides  so  very  warmly,  that,  from  being 
almost  inseparable  friends  and  com- 
panions, they  became  each  other's  dead- 
liest enemies.  This  unlucky  division 
between  them  still  increasing,  they  on 
either  side  collected  parties  of  their 
followers,  in  order  more  effectually  to 
annoy  each  other.  Soon  extending  its 
malignant  influence  among  the  neigh- 
bouring lords  and  barons  of  Germany, 
who  divided,  according  to  their  motives, 
cither  with  the  Guelf  or  the  Ghibelline, 
it  not  only  produced  many  serious  affrays, 
but  several  j)ersons  fell  ^'ictims  to  its  rage. 
Ghibellino,  finding  himself  hard  pressed 
by  his  enemy,  and  unable  longer  to  keep 
the  field  against  him,  resolved  to  apply 
for  assistance  to  Frederick  the  First, 
the  reigning  Emperor.  Upon  this, 
Guelfo,  perceiving  that  his  adversary 
sought  the  ■  alliance  of  this  monarch, 
applied  on  his  side  to  Pope  Ilonorius 
II.,  "who  bemg  at  variance  with  the 
former,  and  hearing  how  the  affair  stood, 
immediately  joined   thp  ct«5p   of  the 


Guelfs,  the  Emperor  having  already  em- 
braced that  of  the  Ghibellines.  It  is 
thus  that  the  apostolic  see  became  con- 
nected \vith  the  former,  and  the  empire 
with  the  latter  faction ;  and  it  was  thus 
that  a  vile  hound  became  the  origin  of  a 
deadly  hatred  between  the  two  noble 
families.  Now  it  happened  that  in  the 
year  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Redeemer 
121 5,  the  same  pestiferous  spirit  spread 
itself  into  parts  of  Italy,  in  the  following 
manner.  Messer  Guido  Orlando  being 
at  that  time  chief  magistrate  of  Florence 
there  likewise  resided  in  that  city  a  noblt 
and  vahant  cavalier  of  the  family  of 
Buondelmonti,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished houses  in  the  state.  Our  young 
Buondelmonte  having  already  plighted 
his  troth  to  a  lady  of  the  Amidei  family, 
the  lovers  were  considered  as  betrothed, 
with  all  the  solemnity  usually  observed 
on  such  occasions.  But  this  unfortu- 
nate young  man,  chancing  one  day  to 
pass  by  the  house  of  the  Donati,  was 
stopped  and  accosted  by  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Lapaccia,  who  moved  to  him 
from  her  door  as  he  went  along,  say- 
ing :  *  I  am  surprised  that  a  genileman 
of  your  apj>earance,  Signor,  should  think 
of  taking  for  his  wife  a  woman  scarcely 
worthy  of  handing  him  his  boots.  There 
is  a  child  of  my  own,  whom,  to  speak 
sincerely,  I  have  long  intended  for  you, 
and  whom  I  wish  you  would  just  venture 
to  see.*  And  on  this  she  called  out  ior 
her  daughter,  whose  name  was  Ciulla, 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  enchanting 
girls  in  all  Florence.  Introducing  her  to 
Messer  Buondelmonte,  she  whispered, 
*  This  is  she  whom  I  have  reserved  for 
you';  and  the  young  Florentine,  sud- 
denly becoming  enamoured  of  her,  thus 
replied  to  her  mother,  *I  am  quite 
ready.  Madonna,  to  meet  your  wishes* ; 
and  before  stirring  from  the  spot  he 
placed  a  ring  upon  her  finger,  and, 
wedding  her,  received  her  there  as  his 
\vife. 

"The  Amidei,  hearing  that  young 
Buondelmonte  had  thus  espoused  an- 
other, immediately  met  together,  and 
took  counsel  with  other  friends  and  re- 
lations, how  they  might  best  avengo 
themselves  for  such  an  insult  offered  to 
their  house.  There  YrcTe\>Tes»^w\.  ;«cl^w^ 
the  rest  LainbcTlviwo  Kw^cv^  ^^\^\\."^ 
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Ruberti,  and  Mosca  Lambertij   one  of 
whom  proposed  to  give  him  a  liox  on 
I         the  ear,   another  to  strike  him   m   tlie 
^H  face;  yet  tliey  were  none  of  them  able  to 
^H  agree  about  it  among  themselves.     On 
^H  observing  this,  Mosca  hastily  rose,  in  a 
^H  great  passiuiij  saying,   *  Cosa  fatta  capo 
^W  na,'  wishing  iL  to  be  understood  that  a 
tlead  mati  aviU  never  strike  again.      It 
wa,i  Ui  ere  to  re  decided  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death,  a  sentence  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  in  the  followinrj  manner. 
**M.     Buondelmonte    retumiDg    one 
lilasler  moming  from  a  visit  to  the  Ca&a 
^^   Bardi,  beyond  the  Amo,  mounted  upon 
^H  a  snow-white  steed,   and   dressed  in  a 
^y  mantle  of  the   same  colour,    had    just 
.       reached  the  foot  of  the  Potite  Vecchio, 
or  old  bridge*  where  formerly  stood  a 
statue  of  Mars,  whom  the  Florentines 
in  their  Pagan  state   were   accustomed 
^^   +0  worship,  when  the  whole  party  issued 
^H  out  upon  htm,  and,   dragging  him  in  the 
^y  scutHe  from  his  horse,    in  spite  of  the 
I  gallant  resistance  he  made,   despatched 

him    with    a    thousand   wounds.      The 
tidings  of  this  affair  seemed  to  throw"  all 
Florence  into  confusion;   the  chief  per- 
^^   sonagcs  and  noblest  families  in  the  place 
^B  everywhere  meeting,  and  dividing  them- 
^f  selves  into  parties  in  consequence;  the 
^^    one  party  embracing  the   cause  of  the 
Buondelmonti,  who  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  Guells;  and  the  other 
taking  part  with  the  Amidei,  who  sup- 
^^    ported  the  GhibeilEncs. 
^B        **In   the   same   fatal  manner,  nearly 
^f   all  the   seigniories   and  cities   of   Italy 
^^    were   involved   in   the   original    quarrel 
between   these    tuo    Gennan   families : 
the   Guelfs  still  supporting  the  interest 
of  the  Holy  Church,  and   the  Ghibel- 
lines  those  of  the  Emf>eror,     And  thus 
I  have  made  you  acquainted  with   the 
.  origin  of  the  Germanic  faction,  between 

^H    two  noble  houses,  f(>r  the  sake  of  a  vile 
^B   cur,  and  have  shown  how  it  afterwards 
^"    disturbed  the  peace  of  Italy  for  the  sake 
of  a  beautifid  woman,'* 

For  an  account  of  the  Bianchi  and 
Neri  factions  see  Canto  XXIV",  note  143, 
53.  Cavalcante  de'  Cavalcanti,  fattier 
3>f  Dante's  friend,  Guide  Cavalcanti. 
lie  was  of  the  Guclf  party;  so  that  here 
nrv  Gueir  «ijd  GhibeiUne  biirjed  isx  the 
sajjie  tomb. 


k. 


60.  This  question  recalls  the  scene 
in  the  Odyssey,  where  the  shade  of 
Agamemnon  appears  to  Ulysses  and 
asks  for  Orestes.  Book  XI.  in  Chap- 
man's  translation,  line  603 : — 

"  Doth  my  Bon  yet  survive 
In  Orchocnea  or  Pytoa?    Or  doth  live 
In  Sparta  with  his  uncle  f    Yet  1  see 
Divine  Orestes  is  not  here  with  me." 

63,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  whom  Ben- 
venuto  da  Imola  calls  *'  the  other  eye 
of  Florence,  "^ — alier  oadus  Fiorentuz 
tmipore  Dantis,  It  is  to  this  Guido 
that  Dante  addresses  the  sonnet,  which 
is  like  the  breath  of  Spring,  begin* 
ning:— 

*'  Guido,  I  wish  that  Lapo,  thou,  and  I 
Could  be  by  spells  conveyed,  as  it  were  now, 
Upon  a  barque,  with  all  the  winds  that  blow, 
Across  all  seas  at  our  good  will  to  hie." 

He  was  a  poet  of  decided  mark^  as 
may  be  seen  by  his  *^  Song  of  Fortune," 
quoted  in  Note  68,  Canto  VII.,  and  the 
Sonnet  to  Dante,  Note  136,  Purgatoria^ 
XXX,  But  he  seems  not  to  have 
shared  Dante's  admiration  for  Virgil, 
and  to  have  been  more  given  to  the  study 
of  philosophy  than  of  poetry.  Like 
Lucentio  in  **  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew** 
he  is 

•*  So  devote  to  Aristotle's  ethics 
As  Ovid  be  an  oiitcaiit  quite  abjiJtcd." 

Boccaccio,  Decamtion^  VI.  9,  praises 
him  for  his  learning  and  other  good 
qualities  J  "for  over  and  beside  his 
being  one  of  the  best  Logitians,  as  those 
times  not  yielded  a  better,'*  so  runs  the 
old  translation,  '^*he  was  also  a  most 
absolute  Natural  Philosopher,  a  very 
friendly  Gentleman,  singularly  well 
spoken,  and  whatsoever  else  was  com- 
mendable in  any  man  was  no  way  want- 
ing in  him."  In  the  same  Novella  he 
tells  this  anecdote  of  him:— 

"It  chanced  upon  a  day  that  Signior 
Guido,  departing  from  the  Church  of 
Saint  Michael  d*  Ilorta,  and  passing 
along  by  the  Adamari,  so  far  as  to  Saint 
John's  Church,  which  evermore  w^as  his 
customary  walk:  many  goodly  Marble 
Tombs  were  then  about  the  said  Church, 
as  now  adays  are  at  Saint  Keparata,  and 
divers  more  beside.  He  entring  among 
the  Columns  of  Porphiry,  and  the  utlier 
Sepulcliers  being  there,  b^caugc  the  dogf 
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of  the  Church  was  shut :  Signior  Betto 
and  his  company  came  riding  from  Saint 
Reparata,  and  espying  Signior  Guido 
anionf^   the   Graves  and    Tombs,    said, 

•  (Jome,  let  us  go  make  some  jests  to 
anger  him.'  So  putting  the  Spurs  to 
their  Horses  they  rode  apace  towards 
hi  in  ;  and  being  upon  him  before  hee  per- 
ceived them,  one  of  them  said,  *  Guido, 
thou  refusest  to  be  one  of  our  society, 
and  scekest  for  that  which  never  was: 
when  thou  hast  found  it,  tells  us,  what 
wilt  thou  do  with  it?" 

"  Guido  seeing  himself  round  engirt 
with     them,     suddenly    thus    replyed: 

•  Gentlemen,  you  may  use  me  in  your 
own  House  as  you  please.'  And  set- 
ting his  hand  upon  one  of  the  Tombs 
(which  was  somewhat  great)  he  took 
his  rising,  and  leapt  quite  over  it  on  the 
further  side,  as  being  of  an  agile  and 
sprightly  body,  and  being  thus  freed 
from  them,  he  went  away  to  his  own 
lodging. 

"They  stood  all  like  men  amazed, 
strangely  looking  one  upon  another,  and 
hegan    afterward    to    murmur    among 
themselves :    That  Guido  was  a    man 
without    any    understanding,     and    the 
answer  which  he  had  made  unto  them 
was  to  no  purpose,  neither  savoured  of 
any  discretion,  but  meerly  came  from  an 
empty  Brain,  because  they  had  no  more 
to  do  in  the  place  where  now  they  were, 
,than  any  of  the    other    Citizens,    and 
Signior  Guido  (himselQ  as  little  as  any 
of  them ;  whereunto  Signior  Betto  thus 
replyed:    *Alas,    Gentlemen,   it  is  you 
your  selves  that  are  void  of  understand- 
ing: for,   if  you  had  but  observed  the 
answer  which  he  made  unto  us :  he  did 
honestly,  and  (in  very  few  words)  not 
only  notably  express  his  own  wisdom, 
but  also  deservedly  reprehend  us.     Be- 
catise,  if  we  observe  things  as  we  ought 
to  do,  Graves  and  Tombs  are  the  Houses 
of  the  dead,  ordained  and  prepared  to  be 
the  latest  dwellings.     He  told  us  more- 
over that  although  we  have  here  (in  this 
life)  our  habitations  and  abidings,  yet 
these  (or  the  like)  must  at  last  be  our 
Houses.    To  let  iih  know,  and  all  other 
foolish,  indiscreet,  and  unlearned  men, 
that  we   are    worse    tlian    dead    men, 
Wi  comparison  of  him,  and  other  men 
C^oal  to  l^m  in  sHiU  ^4  learqin^.    ^n^ 


therefore,  while  we  are  here  among  the 
Graves  and  Monuments,  it  may  be  well 
said,  that  we  are  not  far  from  our  own 
Houses,  or  how  soon  we  shall  be  pos- 
sessors of  them,  in  regard  of  the  frailty 
attending  on  us. '  " 

Napier,  Florentine  History,  I.  368, 
speaks  of  Guido  as  *'  a  bold,  melan- 
choly man,  who  loved  solitude  and 
literature;  but  generous,  brave,  and 
courteous,  a  poet  and  philosopher,  and 
one  that  seems  to  have  had  ttie  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  age."  He  then 
adds  this  singular  picture  of  the  times : — 

**Corso  Donati,  by  whom  he  was 
feared  and  hated,  would  have  had  him 
murdered  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint 
James  of  Galicia;  on  his  return  this 
became  known  and  gained  him  many 
supporters  amongst  the  Cerchi  and  other 
youth  of  Florence;  he  took  no  regular 
measures  of  vengeance,  but,  accidentally 
meeting  Corso  in  the  street,  rode 
violently  towards  him,  casting  his  javelin 
at  the  same  time ;  it  missed  by  tlie  trip- 
ping of  his  horse,  and  he  escaped  with  a 
slight  wound  from  one  of  Donati's 
attendants." 

Sacchetti,  Nov.  68,  tells  a  pleasant 
story  of  Guide's  having  his  cloak  nailed 
to  the  bench  by  a  roguish  boy,  while  he 
was  playing  chess  in  one  of  the  streets 
of  Florence,  which  is  also  a  curious 
picture  of  Italian  life. 

75.  Farinata  pays  no  attention  to 
this  outburst  of  paternal  tenderness  on 
the  part  of  his  Guelfic  kinsman,  but 
waits,  in  stem  indifference,  till  it  is  ended, 
and  then  calmly  resumes  his  discourse. 

80.  The  moon,  called  in  the  heavens 
Diana,  on  earth  Luna,  and  in  the  in- 
fernal regions  Proserpina. 

86.  In  the  great  battle  of  Monte 
Aperto.  The  river  Arbia  is  a  few  miles 
south  of  Siena.  The  traveller  crosses  it 
on  his  way  to  Rome.  In  this  battle  the 
banished  Ghibellines  of  Florence,  join- 
ing the  Sienese,  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Guelfs,  and  retook  the  city  of 
Florence.  Before  the  battle  Buonaguida, 
Syndic  of  Siena,  presented  the  keys  of 
the  city  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  made  a  ^t  to  her  of  the  city 
and  the  neighbounng  country.  After 
the  battle  the  standard  of  the  vanquished 
Flqre^tin^s,  tog^eUiCT  V\\]^  \\^««  \i!a.\X\ftr 
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bell,  the  Martinelk,  was  tied  to  the  tail 
of  a  jackass  and  dragged  in  tlie  dirt  See 
Ampere,  yoyti^g  DartiettjHe^  254. 

94.  After  the  battle  of  Monte  Aperto 
a  diet  of  the  Ghib  el  lines  was  held  at 
Empoli,  ill  which  the  deputies  from 
Sietia  and  Pisa,  pmmpied  iio  doubt  by 
provincial  hatred*  urged  the  demolition 
of  Florence.  Farinata  vehemently  op- 
posed the  project  in  a  speech,  thus  given 
in  Napier^  Fiorcntine  History^  L  257: — 
*'  *  It  would  have  been  better,*  he 
exclaimed,  '  lo  have  died  on  the  Arbia, 
than  survive  only  to  hear  such  a  propo- 
sition as  that  which  they  were  then  clis- 
cussinij.  There  is  no  happiness  in 
■victory  itself,  that  must  ever  be  sought 
for  amongst  the  companions  who  helped 
us  to  gain  the  day,  and  the  injury  wtr 
receive  from  an  enemy  indicts  a  far 
more  trilling  wound  than  the  wrong  that 
comes  from  the  hand  of  a  friend.  If  I 
now  complain,  it  is  not  that  I  fear  the 
destrtiction  of  my  native  city,  for  as  long 
as  I  liave  life  to  wield  a  sword  Florence 
shall  never  be  destroyed  :  but  I  cannot 
suppress  my  indignation  at  the  dis- 
coitraes  I  liave  just  Iseen  listening  to  : 
we  are  here  assembled  to  discuss  the 
^^isest  means  of  maintaining  our  in- 
fluence in  Florence,  not  to  debate  on  its 
destniction,  and  my  country  would  in- 
deed be  unfortimattj  and  I  and  my  com- 
panions miserable,  mean-spirited  crea- 
tures, if  it  were  true  that  the  fate  of  out 
city  depended  on  the  fiat  of  the  present 
assembly.  I  did  hope  that  all  former 
hatred  would  have  been  banished  from 
such  a  meeting,  and  that  our  mutual 
destmction  would  not  have  been  trea- 
clierously  aimed  at  from  imdcr  the  false 
colosrrs  of  general  safety  ;  I  did  hope 
that  all  here  were  con*v"i need  that  counsel 
dictated  by  jealousy  could  never  be  ad- 
vantageons  to  the  general  good  J  Ihit 
to  what  does  your  liatred  attach  itself? 
To  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  ? 
To  its  houses  and  insensible  walls  ?  To 
the  fugitives  who  have  abandoned  it  ? 
Or  to  ourselves  thnt  now  possess  it  ? 
WTiO  is  he  that  thus  advises  ?  Who  is 
the  bold  bad  man  that  dare  thus  give 
voice  to  the  mahce  he  hath  engendered 
in  his  soul  ?  Is  it  meet  then  that  all 
jt>^rj-cUiGS  ifhoald  exist  unharmed,  and 
mtrs  alone  b^  d^roicd  to  destruction  ? 


That  fOH  sliould  return  in  triumph  to 
your  hearths,  and  we  with  whom  you 
have  conquered  should  have  nothing  in 
exchange  but  exile  and  the  ruin  of  our 
country  ?  Is  there  one  of  you  ivho  can 
believe  that  i  could  even  hear  such 
things  with  patience?  Are  you  indeco 
ignorant  that  if  I  have  carried  arms,  if  I 
have  persecuted  my  foes,  I  still  have  never 
ceased  to  love  my  countr>'',  and  that  I 
never  will  allow  what  even  our  enemies 
have  respected  to  l>e  violated  by  your 
hajids,  so  that  posterity  may  call  tkeni  the 
saviours,  j/ithe  destroyers  of  our  country  f 
Here  then  I  declare,  that,  although  I 
stand  alone  amongst  the  Florentines,  I 
svill  never  permit  my  native  city  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  if  it  be  necessary  for  her  sake 
to  die  a  thousand  deallis,  I  am  ready  to 
meet  them  all  in  her  defence.' 

"Farinata  then  rose,  and  with  angnr 
gestures  quilted  the  assembly ;  but  left 
such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  his 
audience  tliat  the  project  was  instantly 
dropped,  and  the  only  question  for  the 
moment  was  how  to  regain  a  cliiel  t»f 
such  talent  and  inlluence." 

119,  Frederick  If,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  VL,  surnamed  the  Severe^ 
and  grandson  of  Barbarossa^  He  reigned 
from  1220  to  1250,  not  only  as  l^m- 
peror  of  Germany,  but  also  as  KijugfoJ 
Naples  and  Sicily,  where  for  the  most 
part  he  held  his  court,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Villani, 
Crorika,  V.  i,  thus  sketches  his  cha- 
racter: *' This  Frederick  reigned  thirty 
years  as  Emperor,  and  was  a  man  of 
great  mark  and  great  worth,  learned  in 
letters  and  of  natural  ability,  vmtversal 
in  all  things  ;  he  kne^v  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, the  Italian,  the  German,  French, 
Greek,  and  Arabic ;  was  copiously  en- 
dowed with  all  virtues,  liberal  and 
courteous  in  giving,  valiant  and  skilled 
in  arms,  and  htis  much  feared.  And  he 
was  dissolute  and  voluptuous  in  many 
ways,  and  had  many  concubines  and 
mamelukcs.  after  the  Saracenic  fashion  ; 
he  was  addicted  to  all  sensual  delights, 
and  led  an  Epicurean  life,  taking  no 
account  of  any  other  ;  and  this  was  one 
principal  reason  why  he  was  an  enemy 
lo  the  clergy  and  the  Holy  Church." 

Milman,  Lai.  Christ.^  B.  X.,  ('.hap. 
\\\\^  says  of  him:     *^ Frederick's   pt- 
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•dilcction  for  liis  native  kingdom,  for 
the  bright  cities  reflected  in  the  blue 
Mediterranean,  over  the  dark  barbaric 
towns  of  Germany,  of  itself  characte- 
rizes the  man.  The  summer  skies,  the 
more  polished  manners,  the  more  ele- 
gant luxuries,  the  knowledge,  the  arts, 
Uie  poetry,  the  gayety,  the  beauty,  the 
romance  of  the.  bouth,  were  throughout 
his  life  more  congenial  to  his  mind,  than 
the  heavier  and  more  chilly  climate, 
the  feudal  barbarism,  the  ruder  pomp, 
the  coarser  habits  of  his  German  liege- 
men  And  no  doubt  that  deli- 
cious climate  and  lovely  land,  so  highly 
appreciated  by  the  gay  sovereign,  was 
not  without  influence  on  the  state,  and 
even  the  manners  of  his  court,  to  which 
other  circumstances  contributed  to  give 
A  peculiar  and  romantic  character.  It 
resembled  prol)ably  (though  its  full 
splendour  was  of  a  later  period)  Grenada 
m  its  glory,  more  than  any  other  in 
Europe,  though  more  rich  and  pictu- 
resque from  the  variety  of  races,  of 
manners,  usages,  even  dresses,  which 
prevailed  within  it." 

Gibbon  also.  Decline  and  Fall^  Chap, 
lix.,  gives  this  graphic  picture  : — 

•*  Frederick  the  Second,  the  grandson 
of  Barbarossa,  was  successively  the  pu- 
pil,  the  enemy,  and  the  victim  of  the 
Church.       At    tlie    age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  in  obedience  to  his  guardian^ 
Innocent  the  Third,   he    assumed    the 
cross ;  the  same  promise  was  repeated 
at  his  royal  and  imperial  coronations  ; 
and  his  marriage  with   the    heiress   of 
Jerusalem  forever  bound  him  to  defend 
the  kingdom  of  his  son  Conrad.     But 
as  Frederick  advanced  in  age  and  au- 
thority, he  repented  of  the  rash  engage- 
ments of  his  youth  :  his   liberal  sense 
and  knowledge  taught  him  to   despise 
the  phantoms  of  superstition  and  the 
crowns  of   Asia :    he  no  longer  enter- 
tained the  same  reverence  for  the  suc- 
cessors of  Innocent ;  and  his  ambition 
was  occupied  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Italian  monarchy,    from    Sicily  to  the 
Alps.     But  the  success  of  this  project 
would  have  reduced  the  Popes  to  their 
primitive  simplicity ;  and,  aifter  the  de- 
lays and  excuses  of  twelve  years,  they 
^UTged  the  Emperor,  with  entreaties  and 
^^ts,  to  flx  the  ti*ne  and  place  of  his 


departure  for  Palestine.  In  the  harbours 
of  Sicily  and  Apulia  he  prepared  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  galleys,  and  of  on« 
hundred  vessels,  that  were  framed  to 
transport  and  land  two  thousand  five 
hundred  knights,  with  horses  and  at- 
tendants ;  his  vassals  of  Naples  and  Ger- 
many fonncd  a  powerful  army;  and 
the  number  of  English  crusaders  was 
magnified  to  sixty  thousand  by  the  re- 
port of  fame.  But  the  inevitable,  or 
affected,  slowness  of  these  mighty  pre- 
parations consumed  the  strength  and 
provisions  of  the  more  indigent  pil- 
grims ;  the  multitude  was  thinned  by 
sickness  and  desertion,  and  the  sultry 
summer  of  Calabria  anticipated  the 
mischiefs  of  a  Syrian  cam|)aign.  At 
laigth  the  Erajx^ror  hoisted  sail  at 
Bnindusium  with  a  fleet  and  army  of 
forty  thousand  men  ;  but  he  kept  the 
sea  no  more  than  three  days  ;  and  his 
hasty  retreat,  which  was  ascribed  by 
his  friends  to  a  grievous  indisposition, 
was  accused  by  his  enemies  as  a  volun- 
tary and  obstinate  disobedience.  For 
suspending  his  vow  was  Frederick  ex> 
communicated  by  Gregory  the  Ninth; 
for  presuming,  the  next  year,  to  ac- 
complish his  vow,  he  was  again  excom- 
municated by  the  same  Pope.  While 
he  served  under  the  banner  of  the  cross, 
a  crusade  was  preached  against  him  in 
Italy ;  and  after  his  return  he  was 
compelled  to  ask  pardon  for  the  injuries 
which  he  'liad  suflered.  The  clergy 
and  military  orders  of  Palestine  were 
previously  instructed  to  renounce  his 
communion  and  dispute  his  commands  ; 
and  in  his  own  kingdom  the  Emperor 
was  forced  to  consent  that  the  orders 
of  the  camp  should  be  issued  in  the 
name  of  God  and  of  the  Christian  re- 
public. Frederick  entered  Jerusalem 
in  triumph  ;  and  with  his  own  hands 
(for  no  priest  would  perform  the  office) 
he  took  the  crown  from  the  altar  of  the 
holy  sepulchre." 

Matthew  Paris,  a.d.  1239,  gives  a 
long  letter  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in 
which  he  calls  the  Emperor  some  very 
hard  names ;  **  a  beast,  full  of  the 
words  of  blasphemy,"  **a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing,"  "a  son  of  lies,"  "a 
staff  of  the  impious,"  and  **  hammer  ot 
the  earth'* ;  anOL  fenaWY  iw^J^sci  \C\\clvA 
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being  the  author  of  a  work  De  Tribus 
lmpast(yribu5^  which,  if  it  ever  existed, 
is  no  longer  to  be  found.  *'  There  is 
one  thing,"  he  says  in  conclusion^  " at 
which,  although  we  ought  to  mourn  for 
a  lost  man^  you  ought  to  rejoice  greatly, 
and  for  which  you  ought  lo  return 
thanks  to  God,  namely,  tliat  this  man, 
who  delights  in  being  called  a  fore- 
runner of  Antichrist,  by  God'^s  will,  no 
longer  endures  to  be  veiled  in  darkness  ; 
not  expecting  that  his  trial  and  disgrace 
are  near,  be  with  his  owti  hands  under- 
mines the  wall  of  his  abo  mi  nation  s» 
tndj  by  the  said  letters  of  his,  brings 
his  w^orks  of  darkness  to  the  light, 
boldly  setting  forth  in  them,  that  he 
could  not  be  excomniunkated  by  us, 
although  tlie  Vicar  of  Christ ;  thus  af- 
firming that  the  Church  had  not  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  which 
was  given  by  our  Lord  to   St  Peter  and 

his  successors But  as  it  may  not 

be  easily  believed  by  some  people  that 
he  has  ensnared  himself  by  the  words 
of  his  own  mouth,  proofs  arc  ready, 
to  the  triumjvh  of  the  faith  ;  for  this 
king  of  pestilence  openly  asserts  that 
the  whole  world  was  deceived  by 
three,  namely  Christ  Jesus,  Moses,  and 
Mahomet  ;  that,  two  of  them  having 
died  in  glor}\  the  said  Jesus  was  sus- 
pended on  the  cross  j  and  he,  more- 
over, presumes  plainly  to  affirm  (or 
rather  to  lie),  that  all  arc  foolish  who 
believe  that  tiod,  who  created  nature, 
and  could  do  all  things,  was  born  of  the 
Virgin," 

r20.  This  is  Cardinal  Ottaviano  degli 
Ubaldmi,  who  is  accused  of  sayingj, 
**  If  there  be  any  soul,  I  have  lost  mine 
for  the  Ghibellines,**  Dante  takes  him 
fti  his  word. 


CANTO  XI. 

8L  Some  critics  and  commentators 
accuse  Dante  of  confounding  Pope  Anas- 
tasius  with  the  Emperor  of  that  name. 
Is  is  however  highly  probable  that  Dante 
knew  best  whom  he  meant.  Both  were 
accused  of  heresy,  thpugh  the  heresy 
of  the  Pope  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
mild  type.  A  few  years  previous  to 
his  timct  name]y,  in  the  year  4S4,  Pope 
^elix  III,  and  Acacius^  Bishop  of  Con- 


stantinople, mutually  excommunicated 
each  other.  When  Anastasius  II.  be- 
came Pope  in  496,  ^*  he  dared,"  says 
Milman,  I/isL  LiU,  Christ.,  I.  349,  "to 
doubt  the  damnation  of  a  hishop  ex* 
communicated  by  the  See  of  Rome : 
*  Felix  and  Acacius  are  now  both  be- 
fore a  higher  tribunal ;  leave  them  to 
that  unerring  judgment/  tie  would 
have  the  name  of  Acacius  passed  over 
in  silence,  quietly  dropped,  rather  than 
publicly  expunged  from  the  diptychs. 
This  degenerate  successor  of  St.  Peter 
is  not  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  saint. 
The  Pontifical  book  (its  authority  on 
this  point  is  indignantly  repudiated) 
accuses  Anastasius  of  having  commu- 
nicated with  a  deacon  of  Thessalonica, 
svho  had  kept  up  communion  with 
Acaciits ;  and  of  having  entertained 
secret  designs  of  restoring  the  name 
of  Acacius  in  the  services  of  the 
Church." 

9.  Phollnus  is  the  deacon  of  Thes- 
salonica alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
note.  His  heresy  was,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  did  not  proceed  from  (lie  Father, 
and  that  the  Father  was  greater  than 
the  Son.  The  writers  who  endeavour 
to  rescue  the  Pope  at  the  expense  of  the 
Emperor  say  that  Pholinus  died-before 
the  days  of  Pope  Anastasius, 

50.  Cahors  is  the  cathetlral  town 
of  the  Department  of  the  Lot,  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  the  birthplace  of 
the  pciet  Clement  Marot  iind  of  the 
romance- writer,  Calprcnede.  In  the 
M  iddle  Ages  it  seems  lo  have  been  a 
nest  of  usurers.  ^Matthew  Paris,  in  his 
Histffrie  Major^  under  date  of  1235,  hdS 
a  chapter  entitled,  Of  the  Usury  of  ihi 
Caursines^  which  in  the  translation  of 
Rev.  J,  A,  Giles  runs  .is  follows  :  — 

**]n  these  days  pr':*/ ailed  the  horrible 
nuisance  of  the  C!LLrsines  to  such  a  de- 
^ee  that  there  was  hardly  any  one 
m  all  England,  e.s]>ectally  among  the 
bishops,  who  was  not  caught  in  their 
net.  Even  the  king  himself  was  held 
indebted  to  them  in  an  incalculable  sum 
of  money.  For  they  circumvented  the 
needy  in  their  necessities,  cloaking  their 
usur>^  under  the  show  of  trade^  and  pre- 
tending not  to  know  that  whatever  \% 
added  to  the  principal  is  usury,  umler 
whatever  name  it  may  be  called,     Foi 
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it  is  manifest  that  their  loans  lie  not  in 
the  path  of  charity,  inasmuch  as  they  do 
not  nold  out  a  hel])ing  hand  to  the  poor 
to  relieve  them,  but  tp  deceive  them; 
not  to  aid  others  in  their  starvation,  but 
to  gratify  their  own  covetousness ;  seeing 
that  the  motive  stamps  our  every  deed. 

70.  Those  within  the  fat  lagoon^  the 
Irascible,  Canto  VII.,  VIII. 

71.  Whom  the  wittd  drives,  the  Wan- 
ton, Canto  v.,  and  whom  the  rain  doth 
dait,  the  Gluttonous,  Canto  VI. 

72.  Ami  who  encounter  with  such  bitter 
tongues,  the  Prodigal  and  Avaricious, 
Canto  VII. 

80.  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  VII.  i. 
"After  these  things,  making  another 
b^;inning,  it  must  be  observed  by  us 
that  there  are  three  species  of  things 
which  are  to  be  avoided  in  manners, 
viz..  Malice,  Aconlinence,  and  Bestial- 
ity.'* 

101.  The  Physics  of  Aristotle,  Book 
II. 

107.  Genesis,  I  28 :  "And  God  said 
unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 
jand  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it" 

109.  Gabrielle  Rossetti,  in  the  Co- 
mento  Analitico  of  his  edition  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  quotes  here  the  lines 
of  Plorian  : — 

•*  Nous  ne  recevons  rexistence 
Qu'afin   de    travailler   pour  nous,    ou   pour 

autrui : 
I>e  ce  devoir  sacrd  quiconque  se  dispense 
£st  puni  psir  la  Providence, 
Par  le  besoin,  ou  par  rennui.** 

no.  The  constellation  Pisces  pre- 
cedes Aries,  in  which  the  sun  now  is. 
This  indicates  the  time  to  be  a  little 
before  sunrise.     It  is  Saturday  morning. 

114.  The  Wain  is  the  constellation 
Charles's  Wain,  or  Bootes  ;  and  Caurus 
is  the  Northwest,  indicated  by  the  Latin 
name  of  the  northwest  wind. 


CANTO  XII. 

1.  With  this  Canto  begins  the  Se- 
venth Circle  of  the  Inferno,  in  which  the 
Violent  are  punished.  In  the  first  Girone 
•r  round  are  the  Violent  against  their 
neighbours,  plunged  more  or  less  deeply 
in  the  river  of  boiling  blood. 

2.  Mr.  Ruskin,  Modern  PainteiSf  III. 


242,   has  the  following  remarks  upoo 
Dante's  idea  of  rocks  and  mountains  :— 

"At  the  top  of  the  abyss  of  the  se« 
venth  circle,  appointed  for  the  'violent,* 
or  souls  who  had  done  evil  by  force, 
we  are  told,  first,  that  the  edge  of  it  was 
composed  of  *  great  broken  stones  in  a 
circle;*  then,  that  the  place  was  'Al- 
pine * ;  and,  becoming  hereupon  atten- 
tive, in  order  to  hear  what  an  Alpine 
place  is  like,  we  find  that  it  was  'like 
the  place  beyond  Trent,  where  the  rock, 
either  by  earthquake,  or  failure  of  sup- 
port, has  broken  down  to  the  plain,  so 
that  it  gives  any  one  at  the  top  some 
means  of  getting  down  to  the  bottom.* 
This  is  not  a  very  elevated  or  enthusiastic 
description  of  an  Alpine  scene ;  and  it 
is  far  firom  mended  by  the  following 
verses,  in  which  we  are  told  that  Dante 
'began  to  go  down  by  this  great  un- 
loading of  stones,*  and  that  they  moved 
often  under  his  feet  by  reason  of  the  new 
weight.  The  fact  is  that  Dante,  by 
many  expressions  throughout  the  poem, 
shows  himself  to  have  been  a  notably 
bad  climber ;  and  being  fond  of  sitting  ^ 
in  the  sun,  looking  at  hS  fair  Baptistery, 
or  walking  in  a  dignified  manner  on  fiat 
pavement  in  a  long  robe,  it  puts  him 
seriously  out  of  his  way  when  ne  has  to 
take  to  his  hands  and  knees,  or  look  to 
his  feet ;  so  that  the  first  strong  impres- 
sion made  upon  him  by  any  Alpine 
scene  whatever  is,  clearly,  that  it  is  bad 
walking.  When  he  is  in  a  fright  and 
hurry,  and  has  a  very  steep  place  to  go 
down,  Virgil  has  to  carry  him  alto- 
gether." 

5.  Speaking  of  the  region  to  which 
Dante  here  alludes,  Eustace,  Classical 
Tour,  1.  71,  says: — 

"The  descent  becomes  more  rapid 
between  Roveredo  and  Ala ;  the  river, 
which  glided  gently  through  the  valley 
of  Trent,  assumes  the  roughness  of  a 
torrent ;  the  defiles  become  narrower ; 
and  the  mountains  break  into  rocks  and 
precipices,  which  occasionally  approach 
the  road,  sometimes  rise  j^rpendicular 
I  from  it,  and  now  and  then  hang  over  it 
in  terrible  majesty.  ** 

In  a  note  he  adds  :  — 

"  Amid  these  wilds  the  traveller  can- 
not fail  to  notice  a  vast  tract  called  \.Vv^ 
Slcvini  di   Marco^  coN^it^  vrv'Ccv  It^.-^- 
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menN  of  rock  totn  from  the  sides  of  the 
Tiei|Thboiiring^  mountatns  by  an  earth- 
qunke,  or  perhaps  by  their  own  unsup- 
ported weigiit,  and  hurled  down  into  the 
plains  below.  They  spread  over  the 
whole  valle)',  and  in  some  places  con- 
tract the  rond  to  a  very  narrow  space. 
A  fe^v  firs  and  cypresses  scaUerod  in  the 
Lnter\'nl5,  or  sometimes  rising  out  of  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  cast  a  partial  and 
melancholy  shade  amid  the  surroundiiig 
nakedness  and  desolation.  This  scene 
of  ruin  seems  to  have  mad*  a  deep  im- 

Eression  upon  the  wild  imagination  of 
>antc%  as  he  has  introduced  it  into  the 
twelfth  canto  of  the  InfeniOj  in  order  to 
give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  one 
of  his  infernal  ramparts." 

12.  The  Minotaur,  half  bull,  half  man. 
See  tlie  infamous  story  in  all  the  classical 
dictionaries. 

iS.  The  Duke  of  Athens  is  Theseus. 
Chaucer  gives  Uini  the  same  title  in  T^te 
Kfiighies  Tale:— 

"  Whibm,  as  oldc  storicR  teller  us, 
Thor  was  a  duk  Ibat  hichte  Theseus. 
f.)f  Atlicnts  he  MM.H  \m6.  anii  j^ovemaur, 
Thnt  fn^tcr  was  ihcr  non  iindtr  the  sonne. 
Fill  tuany  a  rich  contrte  ]i:nl  he  woniie. 
Wh.it  with  his  wisdom  and  his  cbcralric, 
Kcr  coriquerd  all  the  regne  of  Feminie, 
Tluit  whili^m  was  yi;lc|*cd  Scyihia  : 
Ami  wedded  the  freshe  quene  Ipalitn, 
And   hrtuijEtht  hire  botue  with  him  ttj  tijs 

With  jTiochiil  plorie  and  grMl  Knlempiiitee, 
Ajjii  the  hire  yongu  sustcr  Ernclle. 
And  lhi«  with  vie  tone  and  with  mdodie 
Let  1  this  worthy  duk  to  Athcijes  ride. 
And  all  his  host,  in  ^rmcs  him  liciwde/' 

S\\akespeare  a]so»  in  I  he  Mtdxttmrner 
Night's  Dream^  calls  him  the  Duke  of 
Athens. 

2Q»  Arindne,  who  g;:^ve  Tlieaeus  the 
silken  thrcjad  lo  ^lide  him  back  throiigh 
the  Cretan  kljyrinlh  after  slapng  Ihe 
Minotaur.  Tlawtlioine  has  iTeaulifully 
told  the  old  slury  in  his  Tanghwood 
Tithx.  *'Ah,  Ihi!  bull -beaded  vil- 
larn  !  '*  he  snys.  •*  And  O  my  good 
little  pconle,  y«ni  will  perhaps  see,  one 
of  these  day^,  ns  I  do  now,  that  even- 
liuman  bein^  who  suffers  anything  evil 
to  get  into  hi?  nature,  orlo  rernain  there, 
is  a  kind  <if  Minotaur,  an  enemy  of  his 
feJlow-creatLires.  and  separated  from  all 
ffoot^  tij/npuniojishtp,  a^  thi.^  j«oor  m^n- 


39,  Christ's  descent  into  Limho, 
and  Ihe  earthquake  at  the  Cmcifix* 
ion» 

42.  This  !s  the  doctrine  of  Empedo* 
cles  and  other  old  philosophers*  See 
Kilter,  Histi^ry  of  Ancient  Fhihsephy^ 
Book  v.,  Chap.  vi.  The  following 
passages  are  from  Mr,  Monison^s  trans- 
lation :~ 

'*Enipedocles  p.occeded  from  the 
Eleatic  principle  of  the  onenes-s  of  all 
truth*  in  its  unity  it  resembles  a  ball  j 
he  calls  it  the  sphere,  wherein  the  an 
dents  recognizctl  the  God  of  Empedo* 
cles,  .... 

"  Into  the  unity  of  the  sphere  all 
elementary  things  are  combined  by 
love^  without  diiterence  or  distinction  : 
within  it  they  lead  a  happy  life,  replete 
virith  holiness,  and  ren|fjte  from  dis* 
cord  :^ 

"  They  know  no  god  of  war  nar  the  sptrii  of 

Iw  tilts, 
Nor  Zeus,  the  sovereign,  uotChronos,  nor  yet 

^  Poseidon, 
But  Cypris  the  qucM>n.     .     .     , 

**Tbe  actual  separation  of  the  ele- 
ments one  from  another  is  produced  by 
discord  \  for  orisjinally  they  were  boimd 
together  in  the  sphere,  and  therein  con- 
tinned  perfectly  unmovable.  Now  in 
this  Emi>etloc]es  poiiils  difirercnt  peri*>ds 
and  diflWent  conditions  of  tl^e  world  ; 
for,  acoordInK  to  the  above  po,siur>n, 
originally  all  is  nuited  in  love,  and  then 
snbsccjuently  the  elements  and  living 
essences  are  separated 

**llis  assertion  of  certain  mundane 
period-s  was  taken  by  the  ancients  liter* 
ally ;  for  they  id  I  us  that,  accoi-ding  to 
bis  theory^  All  was  oriqin^illy  one  l>y 
love,  but  afterwards  many  and  at  en*- 
mlly  with  itself  through  discord,'* 

56.  The  Centaurs  are  set  tn  guard 
ibis  Circle,  as  symbolizing  violence, 
with  ionie  form  of  which  the  classic 
Ijiocts  usually  associate  ihcin. 

68.  Chaucer,  The  Monkcs  Tt^h  :— 

"  A  km  man  had  this  nohic  chjuripjon, 
Th^il  hightc  Dctanire,  as  fresh  iis  Way  ; 
And  as  thise  derkcii  tinaktin  nienti^jn. 
She  hath  him  sent  a  shenc  fresh  atid  i;ay  : 
AUi  !  lliifi  shcrtc,  ala*  and  Wiila  wa.  \ 
Kuvenirntd  ^va*  suully  vi»»thalks 
Tlai  Of  thai  he  had  wcrcd  \\  Iwdf  4  Acty, 
It  Ijvnd':  yCw  f^^r^h  a!l  from  hb  b'irit'i  falk, " 
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f  ir>r^n  was  a  son  of  Saturn  ;  PHoJiis,  of 
-  lus;  and  Nesgus,  of  Ixion  and  the 
L-icnuL 

71.  Ilcmier, ///rj/^  XL  S32.  **Wljom 
Chiron  instnictetl,  the  most  just  of  the 
ucntaurs,"  Hawthome  gives  a  humor* 
tis  turn  to  the  fable  of  Chiron,  in  the 
latt^/nMod  TiiUs^  p.  273  : — 
"  I  have  {.omctimcs  suspected  that 
faster  Chiron  was  not  really  very  dif- 
ferent from  other  pcopJe,  but  that,  be- 
a  kind*heartcd  and  merry  okl  fel- 
;  he  was  in  tl)e  habtt  of  making 
clicvc  that  he  wag  a  horse,  and  scram - 
l-llnrr  al>oiit  the  school-room  on  nil  fourSj 
^  i  letting  the  lilllc  bo)'S  ride  upon 
liiis  back.  And  so,  when  his  scholars 
Lfi  gi'own  up,  and  grown  old,  aiul 
ere  trotting  ihcir  ^i-andchildreu  on 
cir  knees,  they  told  them  about  the 
oris  of  their  school  days ;  and  these 
mg  folks  took  the  idea  Ihat  their 
ndfathers  had  been  taught  their  !et- 
-^by  a  Centaur,  half  man  and  half 

that  ns  it  may,  it  has  ahvays 
told  for  a  fact,   (and  aJw^ays  will 
old,   as  long  as  the  world   lasts,) 
hiron,  with  tlic  head  of  a  school- 
,  had  the  boily  ami  le^ijs  of  a  horse, 
nagine  the  |?rave  old  jjcntleman 
ping  and  stampini::^  into  the  school- 
Von  hii  foui  hoofs^  perhaps  tread- 
on    some  little    fellow*s  toes,   Hon* 
[ling  his  switch  tail  instead  of  a  rod, 
d,    now   and    then,    trotting    out    of 
ars  to  cat  a  moiuhful  of  i^rass  !  " 

Mr.  Ruskin  refers  to  this  line 
nfinnation  of  his  theon'  that  *'  all 
art  represents  s^rjmething  that  it 
IT  belie\^s  in ;  nothing  unseen  or 
Jited."  The  passage  js  as  fol- 
Af^dern  Painh-rs,  111,  83  :— 
'  .\nd  just  because  it  is  alvvays  some- 
that  it  sees  or  believes  in,  there 
?  peculiar  character  above  noted, 
nost  unniistakalile,  in  all  high  and 
ue  ideals,  of  having  been  as  it  were 
udied  from  the  lile,  and  involving 
eces  of  sudden  fnmiliarity,  and  close 
mjic  painting  which  never  would 
fe  been  admitted  or  even  thought 
had  not  the  pxiinter  drawn  either 
om  the  boddy  life  or  from  the  life  of 
iiith.  For  instance,  Dante's  Centaur, 
ptufoi^    diridwg^  his   bca.rd  wiUi    his  J 


arrow  before  he  can  5|>eak,  ii  a  thing 
that  no  mortal  would  ever  htive  thonght 
of,  if  he  had  not  actually  seen  the  Cen- 
taur do  il»  They  might  have  com- 
posed handsome  bodies  ot  men  and 
horses  in  all  possible  ways,  through  a 
whole  life  of  pseiido-idealissm,  and  yet 
never  dreamed  of  any  such  thing*  But 
the  real  living  Centaur  actually  trotted 
across  Dante^s  brain,  ajid  he  saw  him 
doit." 

107.  Ale?tander  of  Thessaly  and 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 

MO.  Azzollno,  or  Ezznlino  di  Ro- 
mano, tyrant  of  Padua,  nicknamed  <he 
Son  of  the  Devil  A  Host  o,  Otiittuiiy 
FuriiJsOf  111.  ^2t  describes  him  as 

"  Fierce  E^cIIiip  that  mr>it  inhiimnn  lord. 
Who  fshall  be  ducmtd  by  men  a  child  of  litlK" 

His  story  may  be  found  in  Sismondi's 
Histoire  des  Repuhiupies  /(aiit'ttnes^  Chap. 
XIX,  He  so  ovvt mged  the  religious 
sense  of  the  people  by  his  cm  cities, 
that  a  crusade  was  preached  against 
him,  and  he  died  a  prisoner  in  1259, 
tearing  the  bandages  from  hi 5  wounds, 
and  fierce  and  defiant  to  the  last. 

*'  EiEzolino  was  small  of  stature,^'  says 
Sismondi.  "  but  the  whole  aspect  of  hi^ 
person,  all  his  movements,  indicated 
the  soldier*  His  language  was  bitter, 
his  countenance  proud  ;  and  by  a  single 
look,  he  made  the  boldest  tremble. 
His  soul,  so  greedy  of  all  crimes,  felt 
no  attraction  for  scnsnal  pleasures. 
Never  had  Kzxolino  loved  women  t  and 
this  perhaps  \s  the  reason  why  in  his 
punishments  he  was  as  pitiless  against 
tliem  as  against  men.  He  was  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year  when  he  died;  and  his 
reign  of  blood  had  lasted  thirty- four 
years. " 

Many  glimpses  of  him  are  given  in 
the  Cititftf  AWdie  Antkhe^  as  if  his 
memory  long  haunted  the  minds  of 
men.  Here  are  two  of  them,  from 
Novella  83. 

^*Once  upon  a  time  Messer  AitfoUno 
da  Romano  made  proclamation,  through 
his  own  territories  and  elsewhere^  that 
he  wished  to  do  a  great  charity,  and 
therefore  that  ail  the  beggars,  boUi 
men  and  women,  should  assemble  in  his 
meadow%  on  a  cerlsvxn  da^,  ^w^  ^^c»  t-wift 
he  would  give  a,  new  govii^x^  «Lft^  ^jxapt- 


dance  of  food.  The  ncw^  spread  among 
the  servants  on  all  hands.  When  the 
day  of  a55erabting  came,  his  seneschals 
went  among:  them  with  the  gowns  and 
the  fuad,  and  matlc  them  strip  naked 
one  by  one,  and  then  clothed  them  with 
new  clothes,  and  fed  them.  They 
asked  for  their  old  rags,  but  it  was  all 
in  vain ;  for  he  put  them  into  a  heap 
and  set  fire  to  them.  Afterwards  he 
found  there  so  much  gold  and  silver 
melted,  that  it  more  than  paid  the  ex- 
pense, and  then  he  dismissed  them  with 
his  blessing 

'*To  tell  you  how  much  he  was 
feared  1  would  be  a  long  story^  and 
many  people  know  it.  But  I  will  re- 
call  how  he,  being  one  day  with  the 
Emperor  on  horseback,  with  all  their 
people^  they  laid  a  wager  as  to  which 
of  them  had  the  most  beautiful  sword. 
The  Emperor  drew  from  i^s  sheath  tis 
own,  which  was  wonderfully  garnished 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Then 
said  Messer  Aizoiino  :  *  It  is  very 
beaulifiil ;  but  mine»  without  any  great 
ornament,  is  far  more  beautiful  j^^and 
he  drew  it  forth.  Then  six  hundred 
knights,  who  were  with  him,  all  drew 
theirs.  When  the  Emperor  beheld  this 
cloud  of  swords,  he  said:  *  Yours  is  the 
most  beautiful'  " 

III.  Ohiazo  da  Esti,  Marquis  of 
Ferrara.  He  was  murdered  by  Azzo, 
*'  whom  he  thought  to  be  his  son,'*  says 
Boccaccio,  '*  though  he  was  not.'*  The 
Ottimo  Camenio  remarks:  '*Maiiy  call 
themselves  sons,  and  are  step- sons.'* 

119.  Guido  di  Monforle,  who  mur- 
dered Prince  Henry  of  England  *'in 
the  bosom  of  God,"  that  is,  in  the 
churchy  at  Viterbo.  The  event  is  thus 
narrated  by  Napier,  Ftonntine  History^ 
L  283  i- 

**  Another  instance  of  this  fc venge- 
ful spirit  occurred  in  the  year  1 271  at 
Vitcrtjo,  where  the  cardinals  had  as- 
sembled to  elect  a  successor  to  Clement 
the  Fourth,  about  whom  they  had  been 
long  disputing;  Charles  of  Anjou  and 
Pliilip  of  France,  with  Edward  and 
Henry,  sons  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, had  repaired  there,  the  two  first 
to  hasten  the  election,  which  they 
finaHjr  accomplished  hy  the  elevation 
&f  Gregory  the  Tenth,     During  the^ 


proceedings  PHnce  Henry,  while  tak* 
ing  the  saciament  in  the  church  of  San 
Silvestro  at  Viterbo,  was  stabbed  to 
the  heart  by  his  own  cousin,  Guy  de 
Montfort,  in  revenge  for  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  death,  although  Henry  was 
then  endeavouring  to  procure  his  par- 
don.  This  sacrilegiaus  act  threw  Vi- 
terbo into  confusion,  but  Montfort  had 
many  supix>rEers,  one  of  whom  aaketl 
him  what  he  had  done.  *•  i  have  taken 
my  revenge^^  said  he.  "" But  your  fathef^s 
i-ody  7ms  traiUd!^  At  this  reproach, 
De  Montfort  instantly  re  entered  the 
churchy  walked  straight  to  the  altar, 
and,  seizing  Heniy^s  body  by  the  hair, 
dragged  it  through  the  aisle,  and  left  it, 
still  bleeding,  in  the  open  street:  he 
then  retired  unmolested  to  the  castle 
of  his  father-in-law,  Count  Rosso  of 
the  Maremma,  and  there  remained  in 
security!" 

"The  body  cf  the  Prince,"  says 
Baj'low,  Study  of  Dantt\  p.  125,  "was 
brought  to  England,  and  interred  at 
Hayles,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  Ab- 
bey which  his  father  had  there  builtj 
for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order ;  but 
his  heart  was  put  into  a  golden  x-ase, 
and  placed  on  the  tomb  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  Westminster  Abbeys 
most  probably,  as  stated  by  some  WTitera, 
in  the  hands  of  a  statue." 

123.  Violence  in  all  its  forms  waa 
common  enough  in  Florence  in  the  ager 
of  Dante. 

134.  Attila,  the  Scourge  of  God« 
Gibbon,  j^eclitit  and  Fall^  Chap.  39, 
describes  hira  thus  i— 

**Attilaj  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  de- 
duced his  noble,  perhaps  his  regal,  de- 
scent from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had 
formerly  contended  with  the  monarclti 
of  China.  His  features,  according  la, 
the  observation  of  a  Gothic  hLstortanp 
bore  the  stamp  of  Ins  national  origin ;; 
and  the  portrait  of  Attila  exhibits  the 
genuine  deformity  of  a  modern  Cal 
muk;  a  large  head,  a  swarthy  com 
plexion,  small,  deep-seated  eyes,  a  flat 
nose,  a  few  hairs  in  the  place  of  a 
beard,  broad  shoulders,  and  a  short, 
square  body,  of  nervous  strength, 
though  of  a  disproportion ed  form. 
The  haughty  step  and  demeanour  o! 
^  the  Kab^  of  V\\e  Huns  expressed  tlif 
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DTisciouMiess  of  his  sitperiority   above 

be  rest  of  mankind  ;    and  he  had  & 

istom  of  6ercely  rolling  his  eyes,   as 

If  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  terror  which 

he  inspired." 

135.     Which     Pyrrhus     and     which 
extus,    the   commentators    cannot   de- 
eiminc ;    but    incline    to    Pyrrhus    of 
Epinis,    and   Sextiis  Pompey,   the   cor- 
sair of  the  Mediterranean. 

137,  Nothing  more  is  known  of  these 
highwaymen  than  that  the  first  infested 
lip  Roman  sea-shore^  and  tliat  the  second 
a*i  of  a  nohle  family  of  Florence, 


CANTO   XIII. 

t.  In  this  Canto  is  described  the 
(inishment  of  those  who  had  laid  vio- 
lent hands  on  themselves  or  their  pro* 
erty. 

2,     Chs-uctTf  A'fitgAtes  Ta/e^  1977.*— 

}  Fast  on  the  wall  wiut  pcint^  a.  forest, 
In  which  ther  wonnctn  tieythcr  itian  nc  best, 
With  knotty  knarry  borrein  Ircts  old 
Of  itubbes  sKarpc  and  htdous  to  behold  ; 
In  which  there  ran  a  rotiibic  atid  a  ^wough 
As   though    a  starme    shuid    bre&ien    every 
bough." 

9.  The  Cecina  is  a  small  river  run- 
'ig  into  the  Mediterranean  not  many 
Biles  south  of  Leghorn ;  Corneto,  a 
^11  age  in  the  Papal  States,  north  of 
^ivita  Vecchia.  The  country  is  wild 
hd  thinly  peopled,  and  studded  with 
hickets,  the  haunti  of  the  deer  and  the 
rild  boar.  This  region  is  the  fatal 
Jaremma,  thus  described  by  Forsyth, 
fiafy^  p.  156:— 

'  Farther  south  is  the  Marerama,  a 
gton  which,  though  now  worsie  than 
i  desert,  is  supposed  to  have  been  an- 
ally both  fertile  and  healthy,  The 
llaremma  certainly  formed  part  of  that 
^tniria  which  was  called  from  its  har- 
iits  the  anuonaria*  Old  F<oman  cis- 
ems  may  still  be  traced,  and  the  ruins 
Populoniam  are  still  visible  in  the 
roTSt  part  of  this  tract:  yet  both  na- 
urc  and  man  seem  to  have  conspired 

Linst  it. 

"**Sylla  threw  this  maritime  part  of 
Tuscany  into  enormoiis  lutifimdia  for 
bis  disbanded  soldiers.     Similar  distri- 
utionik  continued  to  lessen  its  popula- 
tion during  the  Empire,    In  the/ounger 


PHny*s  lime  the  climate  was  pest U en* 
tial.  The  Lombards  gave  it  a  new  as- 
pect of  misery.  Wherever  they  found 
culture  they  built  castles,  and  to  each 
castle  they  allotted  a  *bandita  *  or  mili- 
tary fief.  Hence  baronial  \vars  which 
have  left  so  many  picturesque  ruins  on 
the  hills,  and  such  desolation  round 
them.  Whenever  a  baron  was  con- 
quered, his  vassals  escaped  to  the  cities, 
and  the  vacant  fief  was  annexed  to  the 
victorious.  Thus  strippeil  of  men,  the 
lands  returoetl  into  a  state  of  nature: 
some  were  Hooded  by  tlie  rivers,  others 
grew  into  horrible  forests,  which  enclose 
and  concentrate  the  pestdence  of  the 
Lakes  and  marshes. 

"  In  some  parts  the  water  is  brackish, 
and  lies  lower  than  the  sea:  in  others  it 
oozes  full  of  tartar  from  beds  of  traver- 
tine. At  the  bottom  or  on  the  sides  of 
hiUs  are  a  miiltiludc  of  hot  springs, 
which  form  pools,  called  iMg&nu  A 
few  of  these  arc  said  to  produce  borax  i 
some,  which  are  filled  fummfu^  exhale 
sulphur;  others,  called  bulkami^  lH)d 
with  a  mephitic  gas.  The  very  air 
above  is  only  a  pool  of  vapours,  which 
sometimes  undulate,  but  seldom  flow  oil. 
It  draws  corruption  from  a  rank,  un- 
shorn, rotting  vegetation,  from  reptiles 
and  fish  both  living  and  dead. 

'*All  nature  conspires  to  drive  man 
away  from  this  fatal  region;  but  man 
will  ever  return  to  his  bane,  if  it  be  well 
baited.  The  Casentine  peasants  still 
nugrate  hither  in  the  winter  to  feed  their 
cattle:  and  here  they  sow  corn,  make 
charcoal,  saw  wood,  cut  lioops,  and 
peel  cork.  When  sttmmer  returns  ibey 
decamp,  but  often  too  late;  for  many 
leave  their  corpses  on  the  road,  or  bring 
home  the  Mareramian  disease.*' 

II.    j-Eneid^  111.,  Davidson*s  Tr.  j — 

•'The  shores  of  the  Sirophades  first 
receive  me  rescued  from  the  waves. 
The  Strophades,  so  called  by  a  Greek 
name,  are  islands  bihiated  in  the  great 
Ionian  Sea;  which  direful  Ccla^no  and 
the  other  Harpies  inhabit,  from  what 
time  Phineus'  palace  was  closed  against 
them,  and  they  were  frighted  from  his 
table,,  which  they  formerly  haunted. 
No  monster  more  fell  than  they,  no 
plague  and  scourge  of  the  g^^ds  more 
cruel,    ever   issued  Itom  \X\^  ^Vj^^ 
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waves.  They  are  fowls  with  virgin 
faces,  iuo5it  loath&orae  is  Ihefr  bodily 
cli,v2liai^e,  hands  hooked ,  and  looks 
ever  paJe  with  famine.  Hither  con- 
veyed, as  soon  tt^  we  entered  the  porti 
lo  I  we  observe  joyous  h;crds  of  cattle 
roving  up  and  down  the  plai;^  and 
flocks  of  goats  along  the  meadows  with- 
ont  a  k'*epcr.  We  rush  upon  them  with 
out  t words,  and  invoke  the  gods  and 
Jove  himself  to  share  the  booty.  Then 
along  the  winding  shore  we  raise  the 
conches,  and  feast  on  the  rich  repast. 
But  suddenly,  with  direful  swoop,  the 
Hnrpies  nre  upon  us  from  the  mountains, 
shake  their  wings  with  Innd  din,  prey 
upon  our  banquet,  and  defile  everytliing 
with  their  touch :  at  the  same  time,  toge- 
ther vnKk  a  rank  smell,  hideous  screams 
arise. '^ 

21.  His  words  in  the  Mndd^  HI., 
Davidson's  Tr. : — 

"  Near  at  hand  there  chanced  to  be  a 
rising  ground,  on  whose  lop  were  young 
cornel- trees,  and  a  myrtle  rough  with 
thick,  spear4ike  branches*  I  came  up 
to  it,  and  attempting  to  tear  from  Ihe 
earth  the  verdant  wood,  that  I  might 
cover  the  altars  with  the  leafy  boughs,  I 
observe  a  dreadful  prodigy,,  and  won- 
drous to  relate.  For  from  that  tree 
which  first  is  torn  from  the  soil,  its 
rooted  fibres  being  burst  asnnder,  drops 
of  hbck  blood  distil,  and  stain  the 
ground  with  goret  cold  terror  shakes 
my  limbs,  and  my  chill  blood  is  con- 
gealed with  fear.  I  again  essay  to  tear 
off  a  limber  bough  from  another,  and 
thoroughly  explore  the  latent  cause:  and 
from  the  rind  of  that  other  *he  purple 
blood  descends.  Raising  in  my  mind 
many  an  anxious  thoug;]Tt,  I  with  reve- 
rence  besought  tbe  rural  nymphs,  and 
father  Mars,  who  presides  over  the 
Thracian  territories,  kindly  to  prosper 
the  vision  and  avert  evil  from  the  omen. 
But  when  I  attempted  the  boughs  a 
third  time  with  a  more  vigorous  effort, 
and  on  my  knees  struggled  against  the 
opposing  mould,  ^shall  1  speak,  or  shall 
I  forbear?)  a  piteous  groan  is  heard 
foim  the  boUom  of  the  rising  gromid, 
and  a  voice  sent  forth  reaches  my  ears : 
S^neas,  why  dost  thou  tear  an  un- 
happy wretch  ?  Spare  me,  now  that  I 
mm  tn  my  gmyt}   forbecir   to  pollute 
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with  guilt  thy  pious  hands :  Troy 
brought  me  forth  no  stranger  to  yon  ; 
nor  is  it  from  the  trunk  this  btoi  • 
distils.'  *' 

40.    Chaucer,  Knigktes  Talc,  2339 :  - 

"  And  as  it  queiale,  it  made  a  whiitelTri^ 
As  don  these  hrondes  wet  in  hir  brctmmg, 
And  at  tKc  brondcs  etide  outmn  unoii 
Aji  it  were  blody  d  ropes  many  o!u" 

See  also  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen f^  I.  u.  3CI 

58,  Pietro  della  Vigno,  Chancellot 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  NapierV 
account  of  him  is  as  follows,  Florentir- 
Hhi(fn\  L  197: — 

**The  fate  of  his  friend  and  ministc, 
Picro  dellc  Vigne  of  Capua,  if  truly 
told,  would  nevertheless  impress  us  with 
an  unfavourable  idea  of  his  mercy  c  n  1 
magnanimity :  Picro  was  sent  wit 
Taddeo  di  Sessa  as  Frederick's  advocate 
and  representative  to  Ihe  Council  of 
Lyons,  which  was  assemble<l  by  his 
friend  Innocent  the  Fourth,  nominally 
to  reform  the  Church,  but  really  to  im- 
part more  force  and  solemnity  to  a  fresh 
sentence  of  excommunication  and  depo- 
sition. There  Taddeo  spoke  with  force, 
and  boldness  for  his  master  j  but  Pieflii 
was  silent;  and  hence  he  was  accuse*!  di 
being,  like  several  others,  bribed  by  the 
Pope,  not  only  to  desert  the  Emperor, 
but  lo  attempt  his  life;  and  whether  he 
were  really  culpable,  or  the  victim  of 
court  intrigue,  is  still  doubtful.  Fre- 
derick, on  apparently  good  evidence, 
condemned  him  to  have  his  eyes  burned 
out,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  a!t 
San  Miniato  al  Tcdesco:  being  after- 
wards  sent  on  hoj^eback  to  Pisa^  where 
he  was  hated,  a.^  an  object  for  popular 
derision,  he  dietl,  as  is  conjectured,  from 
the  effects  of  a  (all  while  thus  cnielly 
exposed,  and  not  by  his  owti  hand,  as 
Dante  believed  and  sung/' 

Milman,  Latin  CAriifiamfv,  V.  499, 
gives  the  story  thus: — 

**  Peter  de  Vinea  had  been  ifiised  by 
the  wise  choice  of  Fix»derick  to  the 
highest  rank  and  influence.  All  the 
acts  of  Frederick  were  attril>uted  to  his 
Chancellor.  De  VincA,,  like  his  master, 
was  a  poet;  he  was  one  of  the  coun 
sellorg  in  his  great  scheme  of  legislation. 
Some  rumours  spread  abroad  that  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  though  Frederick  had 
forbidden  all  his  representatives   from 
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:  private  intercourse  with  the 
be  Vineft  had  many  secret  con- 
>  with  Innocent,  and  was  accused 
aying  his  master's  interests.  Yet 
as  no  seeming  diminution  in  the 
aced  in  De  Vinei.  Still,  to  the 
£  Emperor's  letters  concerning 
aster  at  Parma  are  by  the  same 
Over  the  cause  of  his  disgrace 
itli,  even  in  his  own  day,  Uiere 
€p  doubt  and  obscurity.  The 
'  rumour  ran  that  Frederick  was 
physician  of  De  Vinefl,  prescribed 
.;  the  Emperor  having  received 
naming,  addressed  De  Vinefi. : 
lend,  in  thee  I  have  full  trust ; 
1  sure  that  this  is  medicine,  not 
'  De  VinefL  rei)lied:  *  How 
3  my  physician  ministered  health- 
Lcines ! — why  are  you  now  afraid  ? ' 
ck  took  the  cup,  sternly  com- 
the  physician  to  drink  half  of  it. 
hysician  threw  himself  at  the 
ifeet,  and,  as  he  fell,  overthrew 
uor.  But  what  was  left  was 
tered    to    some  criminals,   who 

agony.  The  Emperor  wrung 
ds  and  wept  bitterly;  *\Vhom 
low  trust,  betrayed  by  my  own 

friend?  Never  can  I  know 
,  never  can  I  know  joy  more.' 
account  Peter  de  Vindl  was  led 
liously  on  an  ass  through  Pisa, 
Dwn  into  prison,  where  he  dashed 
ns  out  against  the  wall.  Dante's 
il  verse  has  saved  the  fame  of 
ed :  according  to  the  poet  he  was 
tim  of  wicked  and  calumnious 
,  »> 

ilso  Giuseppe  da  Blastis,  Vita  et 
i  Pletro  dt'lld  V/gna, 

Iliad,  XII.  146:  "Like  two 
XI rs,  which  catch  the  coming 
of  men  and  dogs  in  the  moun- 
nd,    advancing  obliquely  to  the 

break  down    the   wood    about 
ulting  it  off  at  the  roots." 
cer,  Legciide  of  Goode  VVomeri : — 

ys  lavenderc  of  the  court  alway  ; 
;  ne  parteth  neither  nyght  ne  day 
the  liou:>e  of  Cesar,  thus  saith  Daunte." 

**  Lano,"  says  Boccaccio,  Co- 
**  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
,vho  had  a  large  i)atrimony,  and 
ing  himself  with  a  club  of  other 
Sieucse,    called   the  Spendthrift 


Club,  they  also  being  all  rich,  together 
with  them,  not  spendmg  but  squander- 
ing, in  a  short  time  he  consumed  all 
that  he  had  and  became  very  poor." 
Joining  some  Florentine  troops  sent 
out  against  the  Aretines,  he  was  in  a 
skirmish  at  the  parish  of  Toppo,  which 
Dante  calls  a  joust ;  "and  notwithstand- 
ing he  might  have  saved  himself,"  con- 
tinues Boccaccio,  "remembering  his 
wretched  condition,  and  it  seeming  to 
him  a  grievous  thing  to  bear  poverty,  as 
he  had  been  very  rich,  he  rushed  into  the 
thick  of  the  enemy  and  was  slain,  as 
perhaps  he  desired  to  be." 

125.  Some  commentators  interpret 
these  dogs  as  poverty  and  despair,  still 
pursuing  their  victims.  The  OUimo 
Comento  calls  them  "poor  men  who, 
to  follow  pleasure  and  the  kitchens  of 
other  people,  abandoned  their  homes 
and  families,  and  are  therefore  trans- 
formed into  hunting  dogs,  and  pursue 
and  devour  their  masters." 

133*  Jacopo  da  St.  Andrea  was  a 
Paduan  of  like  character  and  life  as 
Lano.  "Among  his  other  squander- 
ings,'* says  the  Ottimo  Cojnento,  "it  is 
said  that,  wishing  to  see  a  grand  and 
beautiful  fire,  he  had  one  of  his  own 
villas  burned." 

143.  Florence  was  first  under  the 
protection  of  the  god  Mars ;  afterwards 
under  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  But 
in  Dante's  time  the  statue  of  Mars  was 
still  standing  on  a  column  at  the  head 
of  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  It  was  over- 
thrown by  an  inundation  of  the  Arno  in 
1333.     See  Canto  XV.  Note  62. 

149.  Florence  was  destroyed  by  To- 
tila  in  450,  and  never  by  Attila.  In 
Dante's  time  the  two  seem  to  have  been 
pretty  generally  confounded.  The  Ottimo 
Comento  remarks  upon  this  point,  '*  Some 
say  that  Totila  was  one  person  and  At- 
tila another ;  and  some  say  that  he  was 
one  and  the  same  man." 

150.  Dante  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  this  suicide ;  Boccaccio  thinks, 
for  one  of  two  reasons  ;  "  either  out 
of  regard  to  his  surviving  relatives,  who 
peradventure  are  honourable  men,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  wish  to  stain  them 
with  the  infamy  of  so  dishonest  a  death, 
or  else  (as  in  those  t\icie^,  «*&  \^  '^'^  ^ 
malediction  set\t  by  God  uvot\  om\  cX^j* 
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TOiny  hanged  themselves)  that  each  one 
mij^ht  apply  it  to  either  he  pleased  of 
these  many." 


CANTO  XIV. 

I.  In  this  third  round  of  the  seventh 
circle  are  punished  the  Violent  against 
God, 

"In  hcnrt  dcnj^iug  an^l  lilasjiheming  him, 
A*"t  by  disdniuing  Mnliire  and  her  bounty." 

15.  \Vhen  he  retreated  across  the 
Libyan  desert  wiih  the  pmnant  of  Pom- 
pey*s  amiy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
Lucan,  Fkarsaim^  Book  IX. : — 

"  Foremost,  behold,  I  lead  you  to  the  toil. 
My  i^tx  shall  foremost  prim  the  dusty  soil.^ 

31.  Boccaccio  confesses  that  he  does 
not  know  where  Dante  found  this  tradi- 
tion of  Alexander.  Benvenuto  da  Imola 
says  it  is  in  a  letter  which  Alexander 
wrote  to  Aristotle.  He  quotes  the 
passage  as  follows  :  **  In  India  ig^ted 
vapours  fell  from  heaven  like  snow,  I 
commanded  my  soldiers  to  trample  them 
under  foot/" 

Dante  perhaps  took  the  incident  from 
the  old  metrical  K&mancc  of  Ai€xandtrr\ 
Vih\di\  in  some  form  or  other  was  current 
III  his  time*  In  the  English  version  of 
ii,  published  by  the  Roxbiirghe  Club,  we 
hnd  the  rain  of  fire^  and  a  fall  of  snow ; 
but  it  ii>  the  snow,  and  not  the  fire,  that 
the  soldiers  trample  down.  So  likewise 
in  the  French  version.  The  English  runs 
as  follows,  line  4164  : — 

■*  Than  fand]£  he  fiirth   as  I   finde   five  and 

twenti  days> 
Come  to  ft  vclanus  vale  thjire  was  a  vile  cheeic, 
Quare  flaggis  of  (^ic  fcU  snawe  fell  fra  the 

heviya. 
'J  hut  was  a  bradc,  sals  the  buke,  as  battel  ere 

ofwolle* 
*XhAU  bctt  he  many  brigt  fire  and  lest  it  bin 

nold^ 
And  made  his  folk  with  thaire  feete  as  flores  it 

to  trcde. 
«  •  ■  • 

ThAti  fell  ther  fra  the  fLrmatnent  as  it  ware  fell 

aiuLrkes, 
KoiianLl  dounc  o  rede  fire,  than   any  rayme 

thikir." 

45,  conto  virr.  83. 

5.1.  Mount  Etna,  under  which,  witli 
his  Cyclops,  Vtdcau  forged  the  thun- 
detbjhs  of  Jove. 


63.  Capaneus  was  one  of  the  seveQ 
kings  who  besieged  Thebes.  Euripi* 
des,  PktenissfFf  line  ilSS,  thus  describe^ 
his  death  :  — 

"  While  o'er  the  battlements  sprang  Capaneus, 
Jove  struck  him  with  hi*  thynder,  and  th 

earth 
Resounded  with  the  crack  ;    meanwhile  raai 

kind 
Rtood  aEl  aghast :  from  ofT  the  ladder^ s  heigt^ 
His  limbs  were  far  asunder  hurled,  hw  hair 
Flew  to'ards  Olympus,  to  the  ground  kis  btoi 
His  handJi  and  feet  whirled  like  Ixion's  wb* 
And  to  ihc  earth  his  flaming  body  fell." 

Also  Gower,  Coftfa.  Afttant.^  I.  :^ 

**  As  he  the  cite  wolde  assalle, 
God  tiokc  him  sclfc  the  bataik 
Ayen  his  pride,  and  fro  the  sky 
A  firy  thonder  sudcinly 
He  sende  and  him  to  ponder  smol 

72.  Like  Hawthorne's  scarlet  lelt 
at  once  an  ornament  and  a  pimishmenj 

79.  The  Bulicame  or  Hot  Spring 
of  Viterbo,  Villani,  CrmticOf  Book  T 
Ch-  S'j  gives  the  following  brief  slc 
count  of  these  springs,  and  of  the  o« 
gin  of  the  name  of  Viterbo  \ — -  ; 

**  The  city  of  Viterbo  was  built  h 
the  Romans,  and  in  old  times  was  callQ 
Vigeziaj  and  the  citizens  Vigentian^ 
And  the  Romans  sent  the  sick  then 
on  account  of  the  baths  which  flow  froil 
the  Bulicame,  and  therefore  it  was  calld 
Viia  Erbo^  tbat  is,  life  of  the  sick,  or  cilj 
oflife.^'  \ 

80.  **llie  building  thus  appropil 
ated,"  says  Mr.  Barlow,  ContribuHo¥k 
to  ike  Stiuiy  of  the  Dimne  Comedy^  jp 
129,  **  would  appear  to  have  been  tffl 
large  ruined  edifice  known  as  the  Bagm 
di  Ser  Paolo  Benigno,  situated  betwees 
the  Bulicanae  and  Viterbo.  About  haj 
a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  di  Faalfl 
which  leads  to  Toscanella'^  we  come  I 
a  way  called  Riello,  after  which  Ml 
arrive  at  the  said  iTiined  edifice^  whici 
received  the  water  from  the  Bulicaifl 
by  conduits,  and  has  popularly  be€ 
regarded  as  the  Bagno  delle  Meretii 
alluded  to  by  Dante  j  there  is  no  Uhl 
building  here  founds  which  can  dispa 
with  it  the  claim  to  i\\h  distinciiotj.  * 

\oz.  The  shouts  and  cymbajs  of  t 
Corybantes,  tlrowning  the  ciies  of  t 
infant  Jove,  lest  Saturn  should  find  hj 
and  devour  him, 

103.     The  statue  of  T'ane,  turning 
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nek  upon  the  East  and  looking  towards 
ftome.    Compare  Daniel  ii.  31. 

105.    The  Ages     of    Gold,     Silver, 
'  iss,  and    Iron,       See    Ovid,    Mtta* 
-pk,  T. 

See  also  Don  Quixote^s  discourse  to 

Ijoalherds,   inspired   by  the  acorns 

hey  gave  hinit  Book  II,  Cliap.  3;  and 

fasio's  Ode  to  the  Golden  Age,  in  the 


113.    The   Tears   of  Time,   forming 
infernal   rivers   that   ilow  into  Co- 
Jftus. 
\  Milton,  Farad.  Lost^  II.  577  : — 

l*Ab|>oit«d  Styx,  the  flood  of  dcidly  hale  t 
Sad  Acheron  of  sorrow,  black  and  deep  ; 

I  Cocjtitt,  uanictl  of  laanejitition  Inud 

I  Heafd  on  the  rueful  stream  ;  fierce  Phlegeton, 
Wlwse  u'aves  of  torrent  fire  mllame  with  rage. 

*  J'atoff  from  these  a  slow  and  silent  stream^ 

I  Wthfl^  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
H«  watery  labyrintlt,  whereof  who  drinks 
forthwith  his  former  sUlc  and  being  forgets, 
fOirgets  both  joy  and   grief,    plea.4ure    and 
pain." 

135.  See  Piirgatorh,  XXVIII. 


CANTO  XV. 

, '.    In  this  Canto  ^  is  described    the 
hmcnt  of  the  Violent  against  Na- 

£ Aad  im  tUiR  reason  dnc-^  tbc  sttjallest  rottrtd 
|Stal  with  its  jsignct  Sodom  and  Cahors.*" 

'  4-  Guixiante  is  not  Ghent,  but  Cad- 
,  an  island  opposite  L*  Eel  use,  where 
I  greaf  canal  of  Bniges  enters  the  sea. 
'  Canal  thus  flowing  into  the  sea,  the 
iJt<*5  on  either  margin  unitini^  with  the 
Sa-dikes,  gives  a  perfect  image  of  this 
M  of  the  Inferno, 

[Lodovico  Guicciardini  in  hisi  Descrii- 

fdi  hitti  i  Pacsi  Basst  ( 1 58 1  )i  p,  416, 

* '  _  of  Cadsand,  says  :    **  This  is 

:  very  place  of  which  our  great  poet 

Bte  makes  mention  in    the   fifteenth 

lapter  of  the  Inferno,  calling  it  incor- 

ttly,   perhaps  by  error  of  tlie   press, 

■lizeante  ;    where  stilJ    at  the   present 

pr  great  repairi  are  contiinially  marie 

the  dike^   became  here,  and   in 

renvirons  towanis  Uriiges,  tlie  tluod, 

1  should    rather  say    the    tide,    on 

unt  of   the   siluaiion   and   lowness 

[ihe  land*  has  very  great  power,  par- 

*nr!y  durtnc*  a  mmh-west  wind," 


5.  These  lines  recall  GoIdsmith*s  de- 
scription in  the  Traveller  :-^ 

**  Nf  cthinka  her  patient  sons  before  me  star.d. 
WTierc  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land 
And  scdulaua  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  ttimtiire  s  artificial  pride. 
Onward,  methinks,  and  diJi^enity  •slow 
The  firm,  connected  bulwark  icents  to  grow  ; 
Spread,^  its  long  amis  amidst  the  wntcry  roar* 
Scoops  out  an  empire  and  usurps  the  shore." 

9,  That  part  of  the  Alps  in  which  the 
Brenta  rises. 

29.  Tlie  reading  la  mia  seems  pre- 
ferable to  /a  mtjfttff  and  is  justified  by 
line  45, 

30.  Briinetto  Latlni,  Danle*s  friend 
and  teacher.  VilLini  thus  speaks  of 
him,  Crofika^  VIII,  10  :  "  In  Ihfs  year 
1294  died  in  Florence  a  worthy  citizen, 
whose  name  was  Sir  Bmnetto  Latini, 
who  was  a  great  philosopher  and  per- 
fect master  of  rhetoric,  both  in  speaking 
anrl  in  writing.  lie  commented  the 
Rhetoric  of  Tully,  and  made  the  good 
and  nsefol  book  called  the  TesorOy  and 
the  Tesardta^  and  the  Kiyso/tlic  7^ejr(}rff^ 
and  many  other  books  of  philosophy, 
and  of  vices  and  of  virtues,  and  he  was 
Secretary  of  our  Commime.  He  was  a 
woriti ly  man,  but  we  have  made  men- 
tion of  him  becanse  he  was  the  first 
master  in  relininj^' the  norenltnes,  and  in 
teaching  them  how  to  speak  correctly, 
and  how  to  givide  and  govern  our  Re- 
public on  political  principles." 

Boccaccio,  Comento^  speaks  of  him 
thus:  "This  Ser  Bninetto  Latlni  was 
a  Florentine,  and  a  very  able  man  in 
some  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  in  phi- 
losopjhy  ;  but  his  principal  calling  was 
that  of  Notary  i  and  he  hebl  himself 
and  his  calling  in  such  great  esteem, 
that,  having  made  a  mistake  in  a  con- 
tract drawn  up  by  hini,  and  having 
been  in  consequence  accused  of  fraud* 
he  preferred  to  be  condemned  for  it 
rather  than  to  confess  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake  ;  and  afterwards  he  quitted 
Florence  in  disdain*  and  leaving  in 
memory  of  himself  a  book  composed 
by  liiin,  callctl  the  Tesoretto,  he  went 
to  Paris  and  lived  there  a  lon^  time, 
aiul  composed  a  book  there  which  is 
in  French,  and  in  which  }\e  treats  of 
many  matters  regarding  the  liberal  arts, 
and  moral  and  natural  philo^sophy^  and 
metapbpics,  whicVi  \\c  caXXe'X  vV»t   TV 
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toro  ;  and  finally,  I  believe,  he  died  in 
Paris." 

Hfi  also  wrote  a  sboft  poemi  called 
the  Favoidto^  and  perhaps  the  Paiaffte^ 
a  satirical  poem  in  the  Florentine  dia- 
lect, **  a  jargon/'  says  Nardinii  **  Avhicli 
cannot  be  understood  even  vn\h  a  com- 
mentary." But  Ilia  fame  rests  upon  the 
Tesaretto  and  the  T^sorOy  and  more  than 
all  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  Dante's 
teacher,  and  was  put  by  hira  into  a  very 
disreputable  place  in  the  Inferno.  He 
died  in  Florence,  not  in  Paris,  as  Boc- 
caccio supposes,  and  was  buried  in 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  where  his  tomb 
Btill  exists.  It  is  strange  that  Boccaccio 
should  not  have  known  this,  as  it  was 
in  this  church  that  the  **  seven  young 
gentlewomen "  of  his  Decameron  met 
"on  a  Tuesday  morning/'  and  resolved 
to  go  together  into  the  countiy,  where 
they  "  migUt  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  lee 
the  verdure  of  the  hills  and  plains,  and 
the  fields  full  of  grain  undulating  like 
tlie5<:a." 

The  poem  of  the  Tesoretio^  written 
in  a  jingUng  metre,  which  reminds  one 
of  the  Vision  of  Piers  Phmghftuift^  is  it- 
self a  Vision,  with  the  customary  alle- 
gorical personages  of  the  Virtues  and 
Vices,  Ser  Brunetto,  returning  from 
an  embassy  to  King  Alphonso  of  Spain^ 
meets  on  the  plain  of  Roncesvalles  a 
student  of  Bologna,  riding  on  a  bay 
mule,  who  informs  hini  that  the  Guelfs 
have  been  banished  from  Florence. 
Whereupon  Ser  Brunetto,  plunged  in 
meditation  and  sorrow,  loses  the  high* 
road  and  wanders  in  a  wondrous  forest. 
Here  he  discovers  the  august  and  gi- 
gantic figure  of  Nature,  who  relates  to 
him  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  gives 
hira  a  banner  to  protect  him  on  his 
pilgrimage  through  the  forest,  in  which 
he  meets  with  no  adventures,  but  with  the 
Virtues  and  Vices,  Philosophy,  Fortune, 
Ovid,  and  the  God  of  Love,  and  sundry 
other  characters,  which  are  sung  at  large 
through  eight  or  ten  chapters.  He  then 
emerges  from  the  forest,  and  confesses 
himself  to  the  monks  of  Montpellier; 
after  which  he  goes  back  into  the  forest 
again,  and  suddenly  finds  himself  on  the 
summit  of  Olympus  ;  and  the  poem  ab* 
niptly  leaves  him  discoursing  about  the 
^mcats  with  Ptolemy^ 


"  Mastro  d\  storlainia 
£  dli  filojiona." 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  cony 
mentators  that  Dante  was  indebted 
the  Tesorttto  for  the  first  idea  of  th 
Com  media.  "  If  any  one  is  pleased  tu 
imagine  this/'  says  the  Abhate  Zannoti 
in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  tb 
Tesordto^  (Florence,  1824,)  **he  mu^ 
confess  tliat  a  slight  and  almost  invisible 
spark  served  to  kindle  a  vast  conflagra 
tion." 

The  Ttsoro^  which  is  written  Si 
French,  is  a  much  more  ponderous  ant 
pretentious  volume.  Hitherto  it  hr 
been  known  only  in  manuscript,  or  in 
the  Italian  translation  of  Giamljoni,  bull 
at  length  appears  as  one  of  the  volumei 
of  the  Cailectimt  de  Dacumertts  Iftiditij 
sttr  Pllisioire  de  France^  under  the  titli 
of  Li  Livres  don  Jresor^  edited  by  E 
Chabaille,  Pari-s  1863  ;  a  stately  quart* 
of  some  seven  hundred  pages,  which 
would  assuage  the  fiery  torment  of  Sei 
Brunetto  to  look  upon,  and  justify  hii 
in  saying 

"  Com  men  Jed  onto  thee  be  my  Tcsoro, 
I-  ^bjcj^  I  still  live,  and  no  in  one  I  ask," 

The  work  is  quaint  and  curious,  ba 
mainly  interesting  as  being  written 
Dante's  scliool master,  and  showing  wha 
he  knew  and  what  he  taught  his  pupil 
I  cannot  better  describe  it  than  in  tlu 
author's  own  words,  Book  I.  ch.  1  :— 

'*  The  smallest  part  of  this  Trcasui^ 
is  like  unto  ready   money,    to  be 
pended  daily  in  things  needful  ;  that  i^ 
it  treats  of  the   beginning  of  time, 
the  antiquity  of  old  histories,    of    th 
creation   of  the  world,   and  in   fine 
the  nature  of  all  things*  ,  ,   .  , 

**  The  second  part,  which   treats 
the  vices   and    virtues,    is  of   preciov 
stones,    which  give  unto   man    deligll 
and  virtue  ;  that  is  to  say,   what  thin 
a  man  should  do,   and  what  he  shou 
not,  and  shows  the  reason  why  ...  . 

*'The  third  part  of  the  Treasure 
of  fine  gold  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  teaches  1 
man  to  speak  according  to  the  rules  \ 
rhetoric,    and    how  a   ruler    ought    I 
govern  those  beneath  him 1 

**  And  I  say  not  that  tliis  book  i$  ei 
tracted  from  my  own  poor  sense  and  en 
own  naked  knowledge,  but^  on  the  001 
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teary,  it  is  like  a  honeycomb  gathered 
from  diverse  flowere;  for  this  book  is 
fholly  compiled  from  the  wonderful 
ayings  of  the  authors  who  before  our 
lime   have  treated  of  philosophy,  each 

Kie  according  to  his  knowledge 

"  And  if  any  one  should^  ask  why 
bis  book  is  Miitten  in  Romance,  ac- 
»rding  to  the  language  of  the  French, 
llnce  we  are  Italian,  I  should  say  it  is 
br  two  reasons ;  one,  because  we  are 
n  France,  and  the  other,  because  this 
peech   is  more  delectable,   and  more 
pmmon  to  all  people." 
62.    "Afterwards,"     says     Brunetto 
;  -atini,   Tresor^  Book  I.  Pt.  I.  ch.  37, 
il?.*  the  Romans  besieged  Fiesole,  till  at 
.gjast  they  conquered  it  and  brought  it 
'jjnto  subjection.     Then  they  built  upon 
ejthe  plain,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
.  lugh  rocks  on  which  that  city  stood, 
3  mother  city,  that  is  now  called  Florence. 
tAnd  know   that   the    spot  of  ground 
r^irhere    Florence  stands    was    formerly 
1  -called  the  House  of  Mars,  that  is  to  say 
the  House  of  War ;   for  Mars,  who  is 
one  of  the  seven  planets,  is  called  the 
|God  of  War,   and  as  such  was  wor- 
shipped of  old.     Therefore  it  is  no  won- 
ier  that  the  Florentines  are  always  in 
iar  and  in  discord,  for  that  planet  reigns 
ntx  them.       Of   this    Master  Bnmez 
Latins  ought  to  know  the  truth,  for  he 
Ms  born  there,  and  was  in  exile  on  ac- 
»ant  of  war  with  the  Florentines,  when 
be  composed  this  book." 

See  also  Villani,  I.  38,  who  assigns 
I  different  reason  for  the  Florentine  dis- 
i  Bisions.  "And  observe,  that  if  the 
*  Borentines  are  always  in  war  and  dis- 
i  bsion  among  themselves  it  is  not  to  be 
londered  at,  they  being  descended  from 
d  Mo  nations  so  contrary  and  hostile  and 
rt  Berent  in  customs,  as  were  the  noble 
lii  Id  virtuous  Romans  and  the  rude  and 
^  indike  Fiesolans." 

U  'Again,  IV.  7,  he  attributes  the  Flor- 
.     Wne  dissensions  to  both  the   above- 
i   Mentioned  causes. 

s     67.  Villani,  IV.  31,  tells  the  story  of 

"n  columns  of  porphyry  given  by 

be  Pisans  to  the  Fliorentines  for  guard- 

1^  their  city  while  the  Pisan  army  had 

to  the  conquest  of  Majorca.     The 

were  Cracked  by  fire,  but  being 

with  6rimson  cloth,  tJie  Floren- 


tines did  not  perceive  it.  Boccaccio  re- 
peats the  story  with  variations,  but  does 
not  think  it  a  sufficient  reason  forcallmg 
the  Florentines  blind,  and  confesses  that 
he  does  not  know  what  reason  there  can 
be  for  so  calling  them. 

89.  The  "other  text"  is  the  predic- 
tion of  his  banishment.  Canto  X.  oi,  and 
the  lady  is  Beatrice. 

96.  Boileau,  Epitre,  V.  :— 

"  Quli.son  gr^  d^sormais  la  fortune  nje  joue* 
On  me  verra  donnir  au  branle  dc  sa  rcue." 

And  Tennyson's  song  of  "Fortune 
and  her  Wheel "  :•— 

"  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the 

proud ; 
Turn  thy  wild  wheel  thro'  sunshine,  storm, 

and  cloud ; 
Tliy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

"  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or 
frown ; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down  ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

"  Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands  ; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own 

hands; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 

"  Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  Aee  we  neither  love  nor  hate.** 

109.  Priscian,  the  grammarian  of 
Constantinople  in  the  sixth  century. 

no.  Francesco  d'Accorso,  a  distin- 
guished jurist  and  Professor  at  Bologna 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  celebrated  for 
his  Commentary  upon  the  Code  Jus- 
tinian. 

113.  Andrea  de*  Mozzi,  Bishop  of 
Florence,  transferred  by  the  Pope,  the 
"  Servant  of  Servants,"  to  Vicenza;  the 
two  cities  being  here  designated  by  the 
rivers  on  which  they  are  respectively 
situated. 

119.  See  Note  30. 

122.  The  Corsa  del  Pallio,  or  foot 
races,  at  Verona;  in  which  a  green 
mantle  or  Pallio^  was  the  prize.  But- 
tura  says  that  these  foot-races  are  still 
continued  (1823),  and  that  he  has  seen 
them  more  than  once  ;  but  certainly  not 
in  the  nude  state  in  which  Boccaccio 
describes  them,  and  which  renders 
Dante's  comparison  more  complete  and 
striking. 
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CANTO  XVI. 


t.  Iti  this  Canto  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  is  continued, 

4.  Guidoguerro,  Tegghiajo  Aklo- 
brandi,  and  Jacopo  Rustieucci. 

37.  The  good  GuaJdrada  was  a 
daughter  of  Bellincion  Btrti,  ihe  sim- 
ple citi/cn  of  Florence  in  the  older^ 
timej  who  used  to  wall;  the  streets 
**  begirt  with  bone  and  leather,"  as 
mentioned  in  the  Paradise^  XV.  112, 
Villani,  L  37^  reports  a  storv  of  lier 
with  all  the  brevity  of  a  chronicler, 
Boccaccio  tells  the  same  story,  as  if  he 
were  writing  a  page  of  the  Deca- 
meron. In  his  version  it  runs  as  fol- 
lows. 

'*The  Emperor  Otho  IV.,  being  by 
cliance  in  Florence  and  having  gone  to 
the  festival  of'  St.  John,  to  makt:  it 
more  gay  with  his  presence,  it  Ir3,p- 
pened  that  to  the  clmrch  witb  the  other 
city  dames,  as  our  custom  is,  came  the 
wife  of  Mesbcr  Berto,  and  brought  with 
her  a  daughter  of  hers  called  Gualdrada, 
who  was  still  unmarried*  And  as  they 
sat  there  with  the  others,  the  maiden 
being  beautiful  in  face  and  figure,  nearly 
all  present  turned  round  to  look  at  her, 
and  among  the  rest  the  Emperor.  And 
having  mn€[\  commended  her  beauty 
iind  manners,  he  asked  Mcsser  Berto, 
who  was  near  him,  who  she  was.  To 
wliich  Mcsscr  Berto  smilingly  answered  : 
*  She  is  the  daughter  of  one  who,  I  dare 
say,  would  let  you  kiss  her  if  you 
wished'  These  words  the  young  lady 
heard,  being  near  the  speaker  j  and 
somewhat  troubled  by  the  opinion  her 
father  seemed  to  have  of  her,  that,  if  he 
wished  it,  she  would  suffer  herself  to  be 
kisbed  by  any  one  in  this  free  way,  ris- 
ing, and  looking  a  moment  at  her  father, 
and  blushing  whh  shame,  said:  'Fattier, 
do  not  make  such  courteous  promises  at 
Ihe  expense  of  my  modesty,  for  certainly, 
unless  by  violence,  no  one  shall  ever  kiss 
me,  except  him  whom  you  shall  give  me 
its  my  husband.'  The  Emperor,  on 
hearing    this,     much    commended    the 

words  and  the  young  lady And 

ailing   fonvard  a   noble  youdi  named 

iGuidu  Ikisangue,   who  was  afterwards 

caBed  Guido  the  Elder,  who  as  yet  bad 

sro  wife,  he  ir^isttd  upon  his  marrying 


her  ;  and  gave  him  as  her  dowry  a  largff  J 
territory  in  Ca^sentino  and  the  Alps,  and| 
made  him  Count  thereof,'* 

Ampere  says  in  his  Voyage  Dantaque,  \ 
page  242  :  '*  Near  the  battle-field  otl 
Campaldino  stands  the  little  to\Mi  of  I 
Poppi,  whose  castle  was  built  in  1230 1 
by  the  father  of  the  Aniolfo  who  built  J 
some  years  later  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  of] 
Florence.  In  this  castle  is  still  shown] 
the  bedroom  of  the  beautiful  and  modesl 
Gualdrada." 

Francesco  Sansovino,  an  Italian  nov^J 
elist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  made 
Gualdrada  the  heroine  of  one  of  his  tales,! 
but  has  strangely  perverted  the  old  tra*| 
dition.  His  story  may  be  found  ii| 
Roscoe*s  Italian  N^rvetisis,  111.  p.  107. 

4 '  •  1'egghi  aj  0  A I  d  oh  rand  i  was  a  dis4 
tingnisheti  citizen  of  Florence,  and  o^ 
posed  what  Malesplni  calls  **the 
counsel  of  the  people,"  that  war  shouI<| 
be  declared  against  the  Sicnesc,  whid 
T."ar  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Monti 
Apcrto  and  tlie  defeat  of  the  Floren 
tines. 

44.  Jacopo  Rustic uccl  w;is  a  ric 
Florentine  gentleman,  whose  chief  rais^ 
fortune  seems  to  have  been  an  ilbi 
sorted  marriage.  Whereupon  the  amiJ 
able  Boccaccio  in  hrs  usual  Decamerouf 
style  remarks :  "  Men  ought  not  then  to 
be  over-hasty  in  getting  manicd  ;  on  the^ 
contrary,  they  should  come  to  it  witi ' 
much  precaution."  And  then  he  in<J 
dulgts  in  five  octavo  pages  again 
matrimony  and  Moman  in  general. 

45.  See  Macchiavelli's  story  lA  Bd 
fagor^  wherein  Minos  and  Rbada 
thus,  and  the  rest  of  the  infernal  judges 
are  greatly  surprised  to  hear  an  infinilj 
number  of  condemned  souls  **  lame 
nothing  so  bitterly  as  their  folly  in  havj 
ing  taken  wives,  attributing  to  ihena  1" 
whole  of  their  misfortune.' 

70.  Boccaccio,  in  his  Comcnta^  s_ 
of  Guglielmo  Borsiere  as  '"  a  courte 
gentleman  of  good  breeding  and  ex 
lent  manners ;  '  and  in  the  Decamei 
Gior.  I.  Nov.  8,  tells  of  a  sharp  reh 
administered  by  him  to  l^Iesser  Ermiflj 
dc'  Grimaldi,  a  miser  of  Genoa. 

*'It   came   to    pass    that,    whilst 
spending  nothing  he  went  on  accua 
lating  wealth,  there  came  to  Ge     " 
well-bred  and    witty  gentleman 
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GuUelmo  fiorsiere,  one  nothing  like  the 
courtiers  of  the  present  day  ;  who,  to 
the  great  reproach  of  the  debauched  dis- 
posifions  of  such  as  would  now  be  re- 
poted  fine  gentlemen,  should  more  pro- 
perly style  themselves  asses,  brought  up 
anudst  the  filthiness  and  sink  of  man- 

,  kind,  rather  than  in  courts 

^  "  This  Gulielmo,  whom  I  before  men- 
tioned, was  much  visited  and  respected 
by  the  better  sort  of  people  at  Genoa ; 
wbcn  having  made  some  stay  here,  and 
bearing  much  talk  of  Ermino's^^ordid- 
nes,  he  became  desirous  of  seeing  him. 
Now  Ermino  had  been  informed  of  Gu- 
lidmo's  worthy  character,  and  having, 
hoirever  covetous  he  was,  some  small 
qxuks  of  gentility,  he  received  him  in  a 
CDorteous  manner,   and,    entering  into 
diioourse  together,  he  took  him,   and 
nme  Genoese  who  came  along  with  him, 
,  to  see  a  fine  house  which  he  had  lately 
WU;  and  when  he  had  shown  every 
I  part  of  it,  he  said  :  *  Pray,  sir,  can  you, 
\  »ho  have  heard  and  seen  so  much,  tell 
I  Be  of  something  that  was  never  yet  seen, 
:  to  have  painted  in  my  hall  ? '    To  whom 
Gnlidmo,  hearing  him  speak  so  simply, 
I  imlied  :  *  Sir,  I  can  tell  you  of  nothing 
which  has  never  yet  been  seen,  that  I 
know  of;  unless  it  be  sneezing,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort ;  but  if  you  please,  I 
fell  you  of  a  thing  which,  I  believe, 
yxL  never  saw.'      Said  Ermino   (little 
expecting  such  an  answer  as  he  received), 
'rbqg  you  would  let  me  know  what 
that  is.'     Gulielmo  immediately  replied, 
'hunt  Liberality. '   When  Ermino  heard 
thisi  such  a  sudden  shame  seized  him,  as 
jaite  changed  his  temper  from  what  it 
■d  hitherto  been  ;  and  he  said  :  *  Sir, 
I  will  have  her  painted  in  such  a  man- 
fcr  that  neither  you,  nor  any  one  else, 
ikall  be  able  to  say,  hereafter,  that  I  am 
^acquainted  with  her.'     And  from  that 
be  such  effect  had  Gulielmo's  words 
^  him,  he  became  the  most  liberal 
courteous  gentleman,  and  was  the 
;  respected,  both  by  strangers  and 
sown  citizens,  of  any  in  Genoa," 
95.     Monte  Veso  is  among  the  Alps, 
rccn   Piedmont  and   Savoy,    where 
Po  takes  its  rise.     From  this  point 
ird  to  the  Adriatic,  all  the  rivers 
the  left  or  northern  slope  of  the 
iApennines  ar».  tributaries    to  the  Vo, 


until  we  come  to  the  Montone,  which 
above  Forli  is  called  Acquacheta.  Tliis 
is  the  first  which  flows  directly  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  not  into  the  Po.  At  least 
it  was  so  iu  Dante's  time.  Now,  by 
son)e  change  in  its  course,  the  Lamone, 
failher  north,  has  opened  itself  a  new 
outlet,  and  is  the  first  to  make  its  own 
way  to  the  Adriatic.  See  Barlow,  Con- 
tributions to  the  Study  of  the  Divine  Co- 
medy ^  p.  131.  This  comparison  shows 
the  delight  which  Dante  took  in  the 
study  of  phjrsical  geography.  To  reach 
the  waterfall  of  Acquacheta  he  traverses 
in  thought  the  entire  valley  of  the  Po, 
stretching  across  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy. 

102.  Boccaccio's  interpretation  of 
this  line,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
most  of  the  commentators  since  his  time, 
is  as  follows  :  "  I  was  for  a  long  time 
in  doubt  concerning  the  author's  mean- 
ing in  this  line ;  but  being  by  chance  at 
this  monastery  of  San  Benedetto,  in 
company  with  the  abbot,  he  told  me 
that  there  had  once  been  a  discussion 
among  the  Counts  who  owned  the 
mountain,  about  building  a  village  near 
the  waterfall,  as  a  convenient  place  for 
a  settlement,  and  bringing  into  it  their 
vassals  scattered  on  neighbouring  farms ; 
but  the  leader  of  the  project  dying,  it 
was  not  carried  into  effect ;  and  that  is 
what  the  author  says,  Ovedoveaper  milieu 
that  is,  for  many,  esser  ricetto,  that  is, 
home  and  habitation. " 

Doubtless  grammatically  the  words 
will  bear  this  meaning.  But  evidently 
the  idea  in  the  author's  mind,  and  which 
he  wished  to  impress  upon  the  reader's, 
was  that  of  a  waterfall  plunging  at  a 
single  leap  do\vn  a  high  precipice.  To 
this  idea,  the  suggestion  of  buildings 
and  inhabitants  is  wholly  foreign,  ami 
adds  neither  force  nor  clearness.  Where- 
as, to  say  that  the  river  plunged  at  one 
bound  over  a  precipice  high  enough  for 
a  thousand  cascades,  presents  at  once  a 
vivid  picture  to  the  imagination,  and  I 
have  interpreted  the  line  accordingly, 
making  the  contrast  between  una  scesa 
and  m/i/e.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  while  some  editions  read  doz-eOf 
others  read  doz/ria,  and  even  potria. 

106.     This    cord    has    ^\\xTXe.ti    >i)a». 
commentators  exceedmgVy.     'Bocfia.cii\tt> 
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Vol  pi,  and  Venturi  do  not  explain  it. 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  Ottimo, 
Benvenutoda  Imola,  Bull,  Lan<1inn,Vc]' 
liitelio,  and  Daniello,  all  think  it  meani; 
fraud,  which  Dante  had  used  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleastire, — "the  panther  iviLh 
the  paiatcii  skin*"  Lombardl  is  of  opi- 
nion  thxit,  "  by  girding  himself  with  the 
Franciscan  cord,  he  had  endeavoured  lo 
restram  his  sensual  appetiteSj  indicated 
by  the  panther;  and  still  ^vearing  the 
cord  as  a  Tertiary  of  the  Order,  he 
makes  it  serve  here  lo  deceive  Geryon, 
and  bring  him  up."  Biagioli  under- 
stands by  it  *'  llie  humility  with  which 
a  man  should  approach  Science,  becftuse 
it  is  she  that  humbles  the  proud."  Fra- 
ticelli  thinks  it  means  vigilance ;  Tom- 
nmseo,  *'the  good  faith  with  which  he 
hoped  to  win  the  Florentines,  and  now 
wishes  to  deal  with  their  fraud,  so  that 
it  may  not  harm  him ; "  and  Gabiirlii 
Rossetti  says,  *  *  Dante  flattered  himscrlf^ 
acting  as  a  sincere  Ghibclltne,  that  he 
should  meet  with  good  faith  from  his 
Guelf  countrymen,  and  met  Instead  with 
horrible  fraud. '^ 

Dante  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  cord  in 
a  good  sense.  In  Pitrgaiorio^  VI L  114, 
Peter  of  Aragon  is  **trirt  with  the  cord 
of  ever}'  virtue."  Jn /Jt/cnw,  XXVII. 
92,  it  is  mortification,  **tbe  cord  that 
used  to  make  those  girt  wnth  it  more 
meagre;"  and  tn  Paradiso^  XL  S7,  it 
is  humility,  "  that  family  which  had 
already  girt  the  humble  cord." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Fran- 
cis, the  founder  of  the  Cordeliers  (the 
wearers  of  the  cord),  used  to  call  his 
lx)dy  asffw^  or  ass,  and  to  subdue  it  with 
the  capesiro^  or  halter.  Thus  the  cord 
is  made  to  symbolise  the  subjugation  of 
die  animal  nature.  This  renders  Lom- 
Imrdi's  interpretation  the  most  intelli- 
gible and  satisfactorj',  though  Virgil 
seems  to  have  thrown  the  cord  into 
the  abyss  simply  because  he  had  nothing 
else  to  throw,  and  not  with  the  design 
of  deceiving. 

112,  As  a  man  does  naturally  in  the 
act  of  throwing, 

131.  That  Geryon,  seeing  the  cord, 
ascends,  expecting  to  fmd  some  moiue 
/it/rogu^^  and  carry  him  down,  as  Lom- 
imrdj  suggestSf  is  hardly  admissible;  for 
that  was  not  Ills  o/fice.  '  The  spirits  wetc 


hurled  down  to  their  a^ nointcd  places, 
as  soon  as  Minos  doomed  them*  /rt" 
fenw^  \\  15. 

132.     Even  to  a  steadfast  heart. 


CANTO  XVII. 


Ihetl 


oM 


I,     In   this   Canto    is  described 
punishment     of      Usurers,     as     sinni 
against  Nature  and  Art     See  It//l  Xh 
109: — 

"And  since  the  usurer  taltes  another'  way. 
Nature  hersctt'and  in  bcr  roHower 
Diisdaiiis  hc^  for  elsewhere  he  puts  ha  hopfi;.*'| 

The  monster  Geryon,  here  used 
the  symbol  of  Fraud,  was  born  of  Chry-^ 
saor  and  Callirrhoe,  and  is  generally  J 
represented  by  the  poets  as  having  thn 
bodies  and  three  heads.  He  was  mi 
ancient  times  King  of  Ilespena  or  SpalilJ 
living  on  Ei^theia,  the  Red  Island  off 
sunset,  and  was  slain  by  IIerculeS|J 
who  drove  away  his  beautiful  oxetul 
The  nimble  fancy  of  Havnhome  thu 
depicts  him  in  Ins  Wontter-Ba&k^ 
14S:— 

"  But  was  it  reallv  and  truly  an 

man  ?    Certainly  at  first  sight  it  looked  I 
very  like  one  ;  but,  on  closer  ins^^ection,  f 
it  mther  seemed  to  be  some  kind  of  I 
creature  that  lived  in  the  sea.     For  \ 
his  legs  and  arms  there  were  scales,  3 
as  fishes  have  ',  he  was  web-footed 
web-fingered,  after  the  fashion  of  a  < 
and  his  long  beard,  being  of  a  gro 
tinge,  had  more  the  appearance 
tuft   of  sea -weed   than   of  an  ordh 
beard.     Have  you  never  seen  a  stic 
timber,  that  has  been  long  tossed  s ' 
by  the  waves^  and  has  got  all  ovei^ 
with    barnacles,    and    at    last, 
ashore,  seems  lo  have  been  thrown 
from  the  ver>'  deepest  bottom  of  the  3 
Well,  the  old  man  would  have  put  ] 
mind  of  just  snch  a  wave-tost  spar.*' 

The   three   bodies   and   three   hcj 
which  old  poetic  fable  has  given  td 
monster    Gerjon,    are    interpreted! 
modern   prose    as    meaning    the 
Baleanc  Islands,  Majorca,  Minorc 
Ivica,  over  >iiliich  he  reigned. 

10.     Ariosto,  Orlando  FHvicse^  \ 
87,  Rose's  Tr,»  thus  depicts  Fraud  \ 
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asing  tcaea,  grave  walk,  and  decent 
est, 

led  her  eyeballs  humbly  in  her  head ; 
benign  and  modest  speech  possest, 
t  a  (Sibriel  seem  who  Ave  said, 
khe  and  deformed  in  all  the  rest ; 
a  mande,  long  and  widely  spread, 
i  her  hideous  parts ;  and  evermore 
the  stole  a  poisoned  dagger  wore." 

briel  saying  Aw  is  from  Dante, 
',  X.  40  : — 

Id  have  sworn  that  he  was  saying 

artars  nor  Turks,  ''who  are 
ect  masters  therein,"  says  Boo- 
as  we  can  clearly  see  in  Tar- 
ths,  which  truly  are  so  skil- 
cn,  that  no  painter  with  his 
uld  equal,  much  less  surpass 
'he  Tartars  are  .  .  .  .'*  And 
unfinished  sentence  dose  the 
upon  Dante,  begun  by  Giovanni 
>  on  Sunday,  August  9,  1373, 
lurch  of  San  Stefano,  in  Flo- 
rhat  there  were  some  critics 
is  audience  is  apparent  from 
:t,  which  he  addressed  **  to  one 
censured  his  public  Exposition 
."  See  D.  G.  Rosetti,  Early 
oets,  p.  447  :— 

mourns,  there  whercsoe'cr  he  be, 
h  high  fancies  of  a  soul  so  proud 
e  laid  open  to  the  vulgar  crowd, 
chinf    my  Discourse,   I'm    told    by 
thee)) 

ny  erievous  pain :  and  certainly 
er  blame  should  not  be  disavowed  ; 
hereof  somewhat,  I  declare  aloud, 
5  to  others,  not  alone  to  me. 
s,  true  poverty,  and  therewithal 
ied  judgment  of  a  host  of  friends, 
r  entreaties,  made  that  I  did  thus. 
hLs  there  is  no  gain  at  all 
thankless  souls  with  whose  base  ends 
agrees  that's  great  or  generous. " 

•vid,  MctamorpJu  VI.  : — 

t  the  loom  so  excellently  skilled 

0  the  Goddess  she  refused  to  yield." 

Tieir  love  of  gold  still  haunting 

he  other  world. 

Tie  arms  of  the  Gianfigliacci  of 

lie  arms  of  tlie  Ubbriachi  of 

le  Scrovigni  of  Padua, 
'"italiano  del  Dente  of  Padua, 
riovanni  Bujamonte,  who  seems 
tad  the  ill  repute  oi  being  the  j 


greatest  usurer  of  his  day,  called  here 
in  irony  "the  sovereign  cavalier." 

74.  As  the  ass-driver  did  in  the 
streets  of  Florence,  when  Dante  beaf 
him  for  singing  his  verses  amiss.  See 
Sacchetti,  Nov.  CXV. 

78.  Dante  makes  as  short  work  with 
these  usurers  as  if  he  had  been  a  curious 
traveller  walking  through  the  Ghetto  of 
Rome,  or  the  Judengasse  of  Frankfort. 

107.  Ovid,  Metamorph,  II.,  Addi- 
son's Tr.  : — 

"Half  dead  with  sudden  fear  he  dropt  d« 

reins ; 
The  horses  felt  'cm  loose  upon  their  maaes. 
And,  Hying  out  through  all  the  plains  above, 
Ran  uncontrolled  where'er  their  fury  drove ; 
Rushed  on  the  stars,  and  through  a  pathless 

way 
Of  unknown  regions  hurried  on  the  day. 
And  now  alx>vc,  and  now  below  they  new. 
And  near  the  earth  the  burning  chariot  drew. 


At  once  from  life  and  from  the  chariot  driv'n, 
Th'  ambitious  boy  fell  thunderstruci:  from 

heav'n. 
The  horses  started  with  a  sudden  b'jund. 
And  flung  the  reins  and  chariot  to  die  cn-ound: 
The  studded  harness  from  their  necCs  they 

broke. 
Here  fell  a  wheel,  and  here  a  silver  spoke. 
Here  were  the  beam  and  axle  torn  away  : 
And,  scattcr'd  o'er  the  earth,  the  shining  frag- 
ments lay. 
The  bre;ithless  Phaeton,  with  flaming  hair. 
Shot  from  the  chariot,  like  a  falling  star. 
That  in  a  summer's  ev'ning  from  the  top 
Of  heav'n  drops  down,  or  seems  at  least  to 

drop ; 
Till  on  the  Po  his  blasted  corpse  was  hurled. 
Far  from  his  country,  in  the  Western  World." 

108.  The  Milky  Way.  In  Spanish 
El  camino  de  Santiago ;  in  the  Northern 
Mythology  the  pathway  of  the  ghosts 
going  to  Valhalla. 

109.  Ovid,  MetamorpJu  VIII.,  Crox- 
all's  Tr.  :— 

"  The  soft'ning  wax,  that  felt  a  nearer  sun, 
Dissolv'd  apace,  and  soon  began  to  nm. 
The  youth  in  vain  his  melting  pinions  shakes. 
His  feathers  gone,  no  longer  air  he  takes. 
O  father,  father,  as  he  strove  to  cry, 
Down  to  the  sea  he  tumbled  from  on  high. 
And  found  his  fate ;  yet  still  subsists  by  fame. 
Among  those  waters  that  retain  his  name. 
The  father,  now  no  more  a  father!  cries. 
Ho,  Icarus  !  where  are  you  ?  as  he  flies :       - 
Where  shall  I  seek  my  boy?  he  cries  again. 
And  saw  his  feathers  scattered  on  the  main.** 

136.     Lucan,  Pharsah  I.  : — 

"  To  him  the  Balearic  sVmg  \%  s\ovr, 

Aod  the  shaft  loiters  fiom  th«  ParUuasi'Wiir 
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CANTO  XVllI. 

1.  Here  beg^ins  the  third  division  of 
the  Inferao,  embracing  the  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Circles,  in  which  the  Fraudulent 

are  pupished. 

'"  But  because  fraud  is  man's  peculiar  vice 

AInre  it  dLvpli;:^c$  God ;  and  $o  stand  lowesi 
The  frjuidulent^  and  griaLur   dole  assails 
Ehetn." 

The  Eighth  Circle  is  caUed  Male- 
bolge,  or  Evil-budgets,  and  consj^ils  of 
ten  concentric  ditchts,  or  Bcffy/',  of 
stone,  with  dikes  between,  and  rough 
bridges  running  across  them  to  the 
centre  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

In  the  First  Bolgia  are  punished  Se- 
ducers, and  in  the  second  Flatterers, 

2 .  hlr.  Ruskin,  Modern  PaitUers^  HI. 
p,  237,  says  : — 

**  Our  slates  and  granites  are  often 
of  very  lovely  colours ;  but  the  Af  en- 
nine  limestone  is  so  gray  antl  toneless, 
that  I  know  not  any  mountain  dh- 
Irict  so  utterly  melancholy  as  those 
which  are  composed  of  this  rock,  when 
nnwooded.  Now,  as  far  as  1  can  disco- 
ver from  the  internal  evidence  in  his 
pCNcin,  nearly  all  Dante*s  mountain  wan- 
derings had  been  upon  this  ground.  He 
had  journeyed  once  or  twice  among  the 
Alps,  indeed,  but  seems  to  have  been 
impressed  chiefly  by  the  road  from  Card  a 
to  Trent,  and  that  along  the  Corrtice, 
both  of  which  are  either  upon  those 
limestones,  or  a  dark  ser|>ent]ne,  w^hich 
shows  hardly  any  colour  till  it  is  po- 
lished. It  is  not  ascertainable  that  he 
had  ever  seen  rock  scenery  of  the  finely 
coloured  kind,  aided  by  the  Alpine 
mosses  :  I  do  not  know  the  fall  at  Korli 
{inferno,  XVI.  99),  but  every  other 
scene  to  which  he  al hides  is  among 
these  Apennine  limestones  ;  and  when 
IJie  wishes  to  give  the  idea  of  enormous 
"mountain  size  he  names  Taherniccli  and 
Pietra-pana, — the  one  clearly  chosen 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  la'^t  syllable  of 
its  name,  in  order  to  make  a  sound  as 
of  crackling  ice,  with  the  two  sequent 
rhymes  of  the  stanza, — and  the  other 
is  an  Apennine  near  Lucca. 

'*  His  idea,  therefore,  of  rock  colour, 

founded  on  these  experience's,  is  that  of 

a  dull  or  asljcu  ^ray,  more  or  less  stained 

by  the  brosvn  of  iron  ochi^,  precisely  as 
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the  Apennine  limestones  nearly  ahvayi 
are  j  the  gjny  being  pecuharly  cold  and 
disagreeable*  As  we  go  downi  the  veiy 
hill  which  stretches  out  from  |*ietra-pana 
towards  Lucca,  the  stones  laid  by  the 
road- side  to  mend  it  are  of  this  ashen 
gray,  with  efflorescences  of  manganese 
and  iron  in  the  fissures.  The  whole  of 
Malcbolge  is  made  of  this  rock,  'All 
wrought  in  stone  of  iron^coloitred  grain/ 

29.  The  year  of  Jy]»ilee  1300.  Mr. 
Norton,  in  his  Alo/es  of  Travel  an  J  Study 
in  italy\  p.  255,  thus  describes  it  : — 

**The  beginning  of  the  new  centur 
brought  many  pilgrims  to  the  Papal 
city,  and  the  Pope,  seeing  to  whati 
account  the  trea-^ury  of  indulgences  pos- 
sessed by  the  Church  might  now  he 
turned,  hit  upon  the  plan  of  promising 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who,  during 
the  year,  should  visit  with  fit  dispositions 
the  holy  placfs  of  Rome.  He,  accordl" 
iiiigly,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  pro^ 
claimed  a  year  of  Jubilee,  to  date  fronj^ 
the  Christmas  of  1299,  and  appointed  & 
similar  celebration  for  each  hundreddk 
year  thereafter.  The  report  of  the  map' 
vellous  promise  spread  rapidly  througlii 
Euri>pe  ;  and,  as  the  year  advancraL 
pil^nms  poured  into  Italy  from  remoti 
as  well  as  from  neighbouring  land&t 
The  roads  leading  to  Home  were  dustf 
w'th  bands  of  travellers  pressing  forward 
to  gain  the  unwonted  indulgence. 
Crusades  had  made  travel  familiar  t 
men,  and  a  journey  to  Rome  seeme 
easy  to  those  who  had  dreamed  of  |b< 
Farther  East,  of  Constantinople,  afl 
Jerusalem.  Giovanni  Villani,  who  , 
among  the  pilgiims  from  Floreno 
clares  that  there  were  never  less  1 
two  hundred  thousand  strangers  at  1 
during  the  yc^ir  \  and  Guglielmo 
tura,  the  chronicler  of  Asti,  reports  I 
total  number  of  pilgrims  at  not  less  ihlj 
tw^o  millions.  The  picture  which 
drawls  of  Rome  during  the  Jubilee  1 
curious  one.  *  Miramium  est  qt^  i 
Sim  iiiant  viri  et  mulieres^  qui  ant^  ~ 
Ronut  fuerunt  quo  ego  tin  fui  et 
XV.  stcti.  De  J^ane,  w'/m,  earn  " 
cibus,  el  avena^  bottum  mereatum  % 
fitnum  earisslmum  ibi  fmt ;  ko^ 
ri^Jma  ;  taliter  quod  lectm  mens  d 
met  super  fmno  et  avena  consiabat 
tornainm  unutn  gi'ossunu     £2:1  fi 
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n  Vigilia  Nativiiatis  Christie  vidi 
magnam,  qtmm  dinumcrare  nemo 
;  et  fama  erat  inter  Romanes^ 
i  futrant  plusquam  vigeitti  centum 
nrarum  d  mulierum,  Plnries  ego 
\  tarn  mros  qnam  mulieres  conad- 
'h  pedibus  aliorum  ;  et  etiam  ego- 
eodem  penaiia-  pliires  vices  evcLsi, 
nnumerabUem  pecuniam  ab  eisdem 
quia  die  ac  nocte  duo  clerici  sta- 
i  aitare  Sancti  Pauli  ienentes  in 
manibns  rastellos,  rastellantes  pe- 
t  inJinitamJ*  To  accommodate 
ong  of  pilgrims,  and  to  protect 
s  far  as  'possible  from  the  danger 
Ventura  feelingly  describes,  a 
was  erected  along  the  middle  of 
idge,  under  the  Castle  of  Sant' 
),    so    that    those  going  to   St. 

and  those  coming  from  the 
,  passing  on  opix)site  sides, 
not  interfere  with  each  other, 
ns  not  unlikely  that  Dante  him- 
is"  one  of  the  crowd  who  thus 
I  the  old  bridge,  over  whose 
during  this  year,  a  flood  of  men 
)wing  almost  as  constantly  as  the 
flood  ran  through  below. " 
The  castle  is  the  Castle  of  St. 
>,  and  the  mountain  Monte  Gia- 

See  Barlow,  Stzidy  of  Dante^  p. 
Others  say  Monte  Giordano. 
**  ThisCaccianimico,"  says  Ben- 
da  Imola,   "  was  a  Bolognese  ; 
ral,    noble,    pleasant,    and  very 
ul  min."    Nevertheless,  he  was 
;rly  corrupt  as  to  sell  his  sister, 
r  Ghisola,  to  the  Marquis  of  Este. 
In  the  original  the  word  is  scUse. 
lologna,"  says  Benvenuto  da  Imo- 
he  name  of  ScUse  is  given  to  a 
valley  outside  the  city,  and  near 
ta  Maria  in  Monte,  into  which  the 
remains  of  desperadoes,  usurers, 
[ler  infamous  persons  are  wont  to 
3wn.      Hence  I  have  sometimes 
X)ys  in  Bologna  say  to  each  other, 
y  of  insult,    *  Your  father  was 
lintotheiV^^v.*" 
The  two  rivers  between  which 
la  is  situated.     In  the  Bolognese 
sipa  is  used  for  si. 
They  cease  going  round  the  cir- 
heretofore,  and  now  go  straight 
d  to  the  centre  of  the  abyss. 
For  the  stoiy  oi  Jason,  Me^e^, 


and  the  Golden  Fleece,  see  Ovid,  Me* 
tamorph.  VII.  Also  Chaucer,  Legends 
of  Goode  Women  : — 

"  Thou  roote  of  fals  loveres,  duke  Jason  ! 
Thou  slyc  devourer  and  confusyon 
Of  gentil  woinmen,  gentil  creatures  ! " 

92.  When  the  women  of  Lemnos 
put  to  death  all  the  male  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  Hypsipyle  concealed  her 
father  Thoas,  and  spared  his  life. 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  Argonautics,  II., 
Fawkes's  Tr.  : — 

*'  Hipsipyle  alone,  illustrious  maid, 
Spared    her  sire   Thoas,  who  the  sceptre 
swayed."  v 

122.  "Allcssio  Intcrminelli,"  says 
Benvenuto  da  Imola,  "a  soldier,  a  no- 
bleman, and  of  gentle  manners,  was  of 
Lucca,  and  from  him  descended  that 
tyrant  Castruccio  who  filled  all  Tuscany 
with  fear,  and  was  lord  of  Pisa,  Lucca, 
and  Pistoia,  of  whom  Dante  makes  no 
mention,  because  he  became  illustrious 
after  the  author*s  death.  Allessio  took 
such  delight  in  flattery,  that  he  could 
not  open  his  mouth  without  flattering. 
He  besmeared  everybody,  even  the  low- 
est metiials." 

The  Ottimo  says,  that  in  the  dialect  of 
Lucca,  the  head  **  was  facetiously  called 
a  pumpkin." 

133,  Thai's,  the  famous  courtesan  of 
Athens.  Terence,  The  Eunuch^  Act 
IH.  Sc.  I  :— 

"  Thraso.  Did  Thais  really  return 
me  many  thanks  ? 

^^  GncUho,     Exceeding  thanks. 

**  Thraso,  Was  she  delighted,  say 
you? 

'*  Gnatho,  Not  so  much,  indeed,  at 
the  present  itself,  as  because  it  was  given 
by  you ;  reallv,  in  right  earnest,  she  does 
exult  at  that. ** 

136.  "The  filthiness  of  some  pas- 
sages," exclaims  Landor,  Pentameron^ 
p.  15,  "would  disgrace  the  drunkenest 
horse-dealer;  and  the  names  of  such 
criminals  are  recorded  by  the  poet,  as 
would  be  forgotten  by  the  hangman  in 
six  months." 


CANTO  XIX. 
I.     The  Third  Bolgia  is  devoted  to 
the  Simoniacs,  so  called  iiom  ^\moxv 
Mogus,  the  Sorcerer  xueivWoxve^  Vcv  AcU 
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viiL    9|   iS.      See  Par.   XXX.      Noie 

Bi-unetto  Laiiiii  touches  lightly  upon 
them  in  the  Tesoi'cifo^  XXI.  259,  on 
account  of  their  high  ecclesiastical  dir^. 
nit>^  Ilis  pupil  is  less  reverential  in 
this  particular 

*' AlLrii  per  iumonta 

Si  g«lta  in  mala  via, 
E  Dio  e^  Saiiti  ofTende 

E  vcnde  Ic  prtbandc, 
£  Sante  SaRram.cntC;t 

E  nietle  "nfra  Lt  gentc 
Awempri  di  mal  fare. 

Ma  qiicsto  lasciD  slarCj 
Ch&  tocca  a  ta*  pcrsone* 

Che  Bon  c  tnia  ragioiie 
]D1  dime  lungamente." 

Chaucer,  Pasones  Tale,  speaks  thus 
of  Simony  : — 

*'Ccrtes  simonie  is  clcpccl  of  Simon 
Magus,  that  wold  have  bought  for  tem- 
porel  cat  el  the  yeftc  that  God  had  yeven 
hy  the  holy  gost  to  Seint  Peter,  and  to 
the  Apostles  :  and  therfore  understotid 
yc,  that  both  he  that  sellctb  and  he  that 
byeth  ihinges  spiritucl  ben  called  Simoni* 
ackcs,  be  it  by  catel,  be  it  by  procuring, 
or  by  fleihly  praier  of  his  frendes,  fleshly 
frendes,  or  spirituel  frendes,  fleshly  in 
two  mancri5,  as  by  kindrede  or  other 
frendes :  sothly,  if  they  pray  for  him 
that  is  not  worthy  and  able,  it  is  simonie, 
if  he  take  the  benefice :  and  if  he  be 
wortliy  and  :ible,  ther  is  non." 

5,     Gower,  Confct.  AnmiiL  \.  :— 

*'  A  trompc  i*"ith  a  stcmc  breth, 
Wkich  was  cleped  the  trompc  of  dcth. 

He  shall  this  dredfuM  trompc  blowe 
To-fore  his  gate  and  make  it  knawc, 
Ho^A'  that  the  jugement  is  yive 
Cf  deth,  which  shall  nought  be  forylvc." 

19.  Lamr,  in  his  DdkLv  Eruditontmt 
makes  a  strange  blunder  in  reference  to 
this  passage.  He  says  :  **  Not  long  ago 
the  Imptismal  font,  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  Saint  John's  at  Florence,  was 
removed  ;  and  in  the  pavement  may 
still  be  seen  the  octagonal  shape  of  its 
ample  outline,  IJante  says,  that,  when 
a  boy,  he  fell  into  it  and  was  near 
drowning  \  tjr  rather  he  fell  into  one  of 
the  circular  basins  of  water,  which  snr- 
rotuided  the  principal  font."  Ujxm  this 
Arrjvnl>cm\  Comettfo  Shvico^  p,  5SS, 
u'Jjcrenhuittn^  ex frnct«  remarks:  **Nm 


Dante,  but  Lami,  staring  at  the  moon, 
fell  into  the  ho!c." 

20.  Dante's  enemies  had  accnsed 
him  of  committing  this  act;  through  ira 
piety.  He  takes  tliis  occasion  to  vindi- 
cate him«ielf. 

33,  Probably  an  allusion  to  the  red 
stockings  worn  by  the  Popes, 

50.  Eiir)dng  alive  with  the  bead 
downward  and  the  feet  in  the  air  wai 
the  inhuman  punishment  of  hired  assas* 
sins,  "^  according  to  justice  and  the  mu 
nicipal  law  in  Florence,*'  says  the  Ot* 
liffw.  It  was  called  Propa^pitarey  to 
plant  in  the  manner  of  vine-stocks, 

Dante  stood  bowed  down  like  the 
confessor  called  back  by  the  criminal 
in  order  to  delay  the  moment  of  his 
death. 

53.  Benedetto  Gaetani,  Pope  Boni 
face  VIIL  Gower,  Con/.  Amnnt,  IL, 
calls  him 

"Thou  Bonefacc,  thou  pro ude  derkc, 

M  islcdcr  of  the  papacic. " 

This  is  the  Bonifuce  who  frightened 
Celestine  from  the  papacj',  and  perse- 
cuted  him  to  death  after  his  resignation- 
*^  The  lovely  Lady "  is  the  Church,, 
The  fraud  was  his  collusion  with  Charles- 
IL  of  Naples.  **  He  went  to  King 
Charles  by  night,  secretly,  and  with  few' 
attendants,"  says  Villani,  VIIL  ch.  6, 
**  and  said  to  him  :  *  King,  thy  Pope 
Celestiiie  had  the  will  and  I  lie  power  to 
serxe  thee  in  thy  Sicilian  wars,  but  did^ 
not  know  how  :  but  if  thou  wilt  contrivo] 
with  thy  friends  the  cardinals  to  havi 
me  elected  Pope,  I  shall  know  how,  and 
shall  have  the  will  and  the  power;* 
promtaing  upon  his  faith  and  oath  to 
aid  him  with  all  the  power  of  the 
Church."  Farther  on  he  continues 
'*He  v.-^as  very  magnanimous  and  lordlyi^ 
and  demanded  great  honour,  and  kne^ 
well  how  to  maintain  and  advance  th* 
cause  of  the  Church,  and  on  account 
his  knowledge  and  power  was  mu! 
dreaded  and  feared.  He  Avas  avarictottf 
exceedingly  in  order  to  aggiandixe  tbl 
Church  and  his  relaiions,  not  being 
scnipvdous  about  gains,  for  he  sair 
all  things  were  lawful  which  were 
Church.*' 

He  was  clio^en  Pope  in  1294*  **Tb| 
I,  \ua\\^t7Llm  Qi  Eoiviface,"  says  Milms 
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in  Chfht.y  Book  IX.,  ch.  7,  "'was 

ujcjsI  maj^ificent  which  Rome  had 

beheld.     In  his  procession  to  Sl 

s  and  back  to  the  Lateral!  paliicc, 

he  was  enLertained,  he  rode  not  a 

ible  ass,   but  a  noble  white   horse, 

IjT  caparisoned  :  he  had  a  crown  on 

lead  ;  the  Kmjj  of  Naples  held  the 

e  on  one  side,  his  son,  the  King  of 

gary,  on  the  other.     1  he  nobility 

»Tne,  the  Orsinis,  tlie  Colonnns,  the 

lUis,  the  Slefaneschi»  the  Anuibaldit 

had    not   only  welcomed   him  to 

Kotne,  but  conferred  on  him  the  Scna- 

M,:inty,  fuUowcd  in  a  l>ody  r  the 

11   could  hardly  force  its  way 

....     .^..    the    massc5    of    the    UneeUng 

people.     In  the  midst,  a  furioiis  hurri- 

c«nc  burst   over  the   city,   and    cxtin- 

fdished   every  lamp  and   torch  in   the 

dlurch.     A  darker  omen  followed :   a 

riot  broke  out  among  tlic  populace,  in 

wh»ch  forty  lives  were  lost.     The  day 

ftfler,  the   Pope  d.ined  in  pul^lic  in  the 

Lateran  ;  the  two  Kings  waited  behind 

his  chair." 

Dante  indulges  towards  hhn  a  fierce 
GhibeJJine  hatred,  and  aidsigns  \\\m  his 
plite  oflorment  before  he  is  dead.  In 
OmTo  XXVIL  85,  he  calls  him  "the 
fnoce  of  the  new  F'hansecs  j"  and,  after 
many  other  bitter  allusions  in  various 
parts  of  the  poem,  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  St  Peter.  /Vir.  XXVIT.  22,  the  ter- 
lible  \nvective  that  makes  the  whole 
bcivcas  red  with  anger. 

"He  who  usurps  upon  the  earth  my  ptace, 
My  |jbcc,  my  place,  which  v.icant  luis  be- 
come 
Kow  in  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God, 
ly  cemetery  made  a  sewer 
'  >d  aiui  Attorj,  wliereat  the  Perverse, 
(cil    frntn   licrc,   bclww  there  is  ap*- 
peascd/' 

Be  died   in   1303.      See    Note  St, 
XX. 

Nicholas  III.,  of  the  Orsini  (the 
*)  of  Kome,  chosen  Pope  in  1277. 
ie  was  the  first  Pope,  or  one  of  the 
__  J;"  says  Villani,  VIT.  ch.  54,  "  In 
•fbosc  cuurt  simony  was  openly  prac- 
lj^cl/"  On  account  of  his  many  accora- 
lis  he  w^as  surnamed //  CQmpiuio. 
LaL  Christ,  Book  XL  ch.  4, 
us\  ui  him  :  **  At  length  the  election 
}^  uv  Tttliti  Gactano,    of   the    noble 


Roman  house,  'he  Oraini,  a  maji  of  re* 
mnrkable  beauty  of  person  and  de- 
meanour. His  name,  *  the  Accom- 
plished,' implied  that  in  lam  met  all 
the  graces  of  the  hand,somcst  clerks  in 
the  world,  but  he  was  a  rnan  likewise  of 
irreproachable  morals,  of  vast  ambition, 
and  of  great  ability."     He  dieil  ii^  12S0. 

S3.  The  French  Pope  Clement  V., 
elected  in  1305,  by  the  influence  of 
Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  with  sundry 
humiliating  conditions.  He  transferred 
the  l^pal  See  from  Rome  to  Avignon, 
where  it  remained  for  seventy-one  years 
in  what  Italian  writers  call  its  **  Baby- 
lonian captivity.'^  lie  died  in  13 14,  on 
his  way  to  Bordeaux.  **  He  had  hardly 
croiised  the  Rhone,"  says  Mihnan,  Lat, 
Christy  Book  XII.  ch*  5,  '*when  he 
was  seized  with  murtal  sickness  at 
Roquemaurc.  The  Papal  treasure  was 
seizetl  by  his  followcrb,  ciipccially  his 
ne]dicvv  i  his  rcniains  were  treated  with 
such  utter  neglect,  that  the  torches  set 
fire  to  the  catafalque  under  which  he 
lay,  not  in  state.  His  body,  covered 
only  with  a  single  sheet,  all  that  his  ra» 
pacious  retinue  had  left  to  shrovid  their 
forgotten  master,  was  half  burned  ,  .  . 
before  alarm  was  raised.  H is  ashes  were 
borne  back  to  Carpentras  and  solemnly 
interred." 

85,  Jason,  to  whom  Antiochns  Epi- 
phancs  granted  a  **  license  to  set  him  up 
a  place  for  exercise,  and  for  the  train- 
ing up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the 
heathen.*' 

2  Aliucahcs  iv.  13  :  *'  Now  such  was 
the  height  of  Greek  fashions,  and  in* 
ercaijc  of  the  heathenish  manners, 
tluough  the  exceeding  profaneness  of 
Jason,  that  ungodly  xv retch  and  not 
high  priest,  that  the  priests  had  no  cou- 
rage to  serve  any  more  at  the  altar,  but, 
despising  the  temple,  and  neglecting  the 
sacriiices,  hastened  to  be  partakers  of 
the  unlawful  allowance  in  the  place  of 
exercise,  after  the  game  of  Discus  called 
them  forth.'* 

87.  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  See 
Note  82.  *M1e  was  one  of  the  hand- 
sumcjjt  men  in  the  world,*'  says  Vilhmi, 
IX.  06,  "and  one  of  the  largest  in 
person,  and  well  pro]X>rtioned  in  every 
timb,^a  wise  and  good  man  for  a  lay* 
mail." 
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94,  Matthew,  chosen  as  an  Apgstle 
in  the  place  ot  Judas. 

99,  According  to  Vilhni,  VII.  54» 
Pope  Nicholas  III.  wished  to  marry  his 
niece  to  a  nephew  of  Charles  of  Anjoii, 
King  of  Sicily.  To  this  alliance  the 
Kin^  would  not  consent,  saying  :  "  Al- 
though he  wears  the  red  stockings,  his 
lineage  is  not  worthy  to  mingle  wilji 
om-s,  and  his  power  is  not  hereditary." 
This  made  the  Pope  indignant,  and  to- 
gether with  the  brilies  of  John  of  Procida 
led  liim  to  encourage  the  rebellion  in 
Sicily,  which  broke  out  a  year  after  the 
Pope's  death  in  the  "Sicilian  Vespers,*' 

107,  The  Chnrcli  of  Rome  nnder 
Nicholas,  Boniface,  and  Clement,  /^tve- 
lathn  xvii,  i — 3  : — - 

'*  And  there  came  one  of  the  seven 
angels  which  had  the  seven  vials,  and 
talked  wiih  me,  saying  unto  me,  Come 
hither ;  I  will  show  unto  thee  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  whore  that  slttcth  upon 
many  waters  ;  with  whom  the  kings  of 
the  earth  have  committed  fornication, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  have 
been  made  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her 
fornication.  So  he  carried  me  away  in 
the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness :  and  I  .saw 
a  woman  sit  upon  a  scarlet*colouFcd 
beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  hav- 
ing seven  heads  and  ten  horns," 

Tlie  seven  heads  are  inteq^reted  to 
mean  the  .Seven  Virtues,  and  the  ten 
horns  the  Ten  Commandments. 

[10,  RfvdatioH  y.\n.  12,  13: — 

"  And  the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest 
are  ten  kings,  ,  .  ,  ,  and  sliall  give  their 
powder  and  strength  unto  the  beast." 

117,  Gower^  Conf^s,  AnianL^  Pro- 
iogus : — 

**  The  patrimpme  and  the  richwie 
Which  to  Silvester  in  pure  alrac&se 
The  ftrstc  Coiiatantinus  Icftc" 

Upon  this  supposed  donation  of  im- 
mense domains  by  Constantine  to  the 
Pope,  called  the  *' Pairimony  of  St. 
Pcter,'^  Mil  man,  LaL  ChrhL^  Book  I. 
ch.  2,  remarks  : — 

*'  Silvester  has  become  a  kind  of  hero 

of  religious  fable.      But  it  was  not  so 

much  the  genuine  mythical  spirit  which 

uncr>/isciously    transmutes    history    Into 

Je^i^mh  it  was  rather  deliberate  inyen- 

tion,    iWf/i  A  specific  aim  and  desigrvj 


which,  in  direct  defiance  of  historj',  acce- 
lerated the  baptism  of  Constantine,  and 
sanctified  a  porphyry  vessel  as  appropri- 
ated to,  or  connected  with,  that  holy 
use  :  and  at  a  later  period  produced  the 
monstrous  fable  of  the  Donation. 

'*  f»ut  that  with  which  Constantine 
actually  did  invest  the  Church,  the  right 
of  hokfing  landed  property,  and  receiving 
it  by  bequest,  was  far  more  valuable  to 
the  Christian  hierarchy,  and  not  least  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  than  a  premature 
and  prodigal  endowment." 


CANTO  XX. 

I.  In  the  Fourth  Bolgia  are  punished 
the  Soothsayers :— ^ 

**  Bccadftc  diey  wished   to  see  too   far  bcfor* 
thcffl, 
Backw'^ird   ihcy  look,    and  hackw:ird    niake 
tlicir  way. " 

9.  Procc-Stiions  chanting  prayers  and 
supplications. 

13,  Ignaro  in  Sp^nsa:^ s  Fa^ie  Qttfen^ 
I.  viii.  3i : — 

"  But  very  uncouth  sight  waa  to  behold, 
How  he  did  fashion  hiii  itntowiird  pace  : 
Tot  £is  he  forward  moved  bis  footing  qld^ 
So  backward  sldl  was  turned  his  ViTinkloi 
face/' 

34.  Amphiaraus  was  one  of  the  seven 
kings  against  Thebes.  Foreseeing  his 
own  fate,  he  concealed  himself,  to  avoid 
going  to  the  war ;  but  his  wife  Eriphyk, 
bribed  by  a  diamond  necklace  (as  famous^ 
in  ancient  story  as  the  Cardinal  di 
Rohan's  in  modem),  revealed  his  hiding*^ 
[ilace,  and  he  went  to  his  doom  with  thr 
others. 

^schylus,  7v^^  Sn^m  agaifist  Thdcs 
^*  I  will  tell  of  the  sixth,  a  man  most 
prudent  and  in  valour  the  best,  the  seen 
the  mighty  Amphiaraus.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  An< 
through  his  mouth  he  gives  utterance  M 
tliis  speech  .....'  I,  for  my  part,  T 
very  trnlh  shall  fatten  this  soil,  seer  as 
am,  buried  beneath  a  hostile  earth.'  ^* 

Statins,  Thihaid^  VI IL  47,  Lc^s'is?! 
Tr.  :— 

'*  Bought  of  ray  treacherous  wife   for  cunMli 

And  iQ  the  lUl  of  Argive  chiefk  enroUed* 
Rtisigned,  to  fate  I  sought  the  Thcban  pUun ; 
Wbcnce  ftock    the    shades  that    SKSirce  ih* 
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When,  how  my  soul  yet  dreads  I  an  earth- 
quake came, 

Big  with  destruction,  and  my  trembling 
frame. 

Rapt  from  the  midst  of  gaping  thousands 
hurled 

To  night  eternal  in  thy  nether  world." 

40.  The  Theban  soothsayer.  Ovid, 
Afet.,  III.,  Addison's  Tr.  :  — 

"  It  happen'd  once,  within  a  shady  wood. 
Two  twisted  snakes  he  in  conjunction  view'd. 
When  with  his  staff  their  slimy  folds  he  broke, 
And  lost  his  manhood  at  the  fatal  stroke. 
But,  after  seven  revolving  years  he  view'd 
The  self-same  serpents  in  the  self-same  wood  : 
*  And  if,*  says  he,  *  such  virtue  in  you  lie, 
That  he  who  dares  ^our  slimy  folds  untie 
Must  change  his  kind,  a  second  stroke  I'll 

try.' 
Again  be  struck  the  snakes,  and  stood  again 
Kew-sex'd,  and  straight  recovered  into  man. 

When  Juno  fired. 
More  than  so  trivial  an  affair  required. 
Deprived  him,  in  her  fury,  of  his  sight, 
And  left  him  groping  round  in  sudden  night. 
But  Jove  (for  so  it  is  in  heav'n  decreed 
That  no  one  god  repeal  another's  deed) 
Irradiates  all  nis  soul  with  inward  light, 
Aod  with  the  prophet's  art  relieves  the  want 
of  sight"' 

45.  His  beard.  The  word  "plumes" 
is  used  by  old  English  writers  in  this 
sense.     Ford,  Lady's  Trial: — 

**  Now  the  down 
Of  softness  is  exchanged  for  plumes  of  age." 

See  also  Purg.  I.  42. 

46.  An  Etrurian  soothsayer.  Lucan, 
Pharsalia,  I.,  Rowe's  Tr.  :— 

*'0f  these  the  chief,  for  learning  famed  and 

Aruns  by  name,  a  venerable  sage. 
At  Luna  lived.* 

Ruskin,  Modern  Painters y  III.  p.  246, 
lays: — 

"  But  in  no  part  of  the  poem  do  we 
find  allusion  to  mountains  in  any  other 
than  a  stem  hght ;  nor  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  Dante  cared  to  look  at  them. 
From  that  hill  of  San  Mipiato,  whose 
steps  he  knew  so  well,  the  eye  com- 
mands, at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
Val  d*Amo,  the  whole  purple  range  of 
the  mountains  of  Carrara,  peaked  and 
mighty,  seen  always  against  the  sunset 
light  in  silent  outline,  the  chief  forms 
tluit  rule  the  scene  as  twilight  fades 
away.  By  this  vision  Dante  seems  to 
haye  been  wholly  unmoved,  and,  but 
ibr  Lucan's  mention  of  Aruns  at  Luna, 


would  seemingly  not  have  spoken  of  the 
Carrara  hills  in  the  whole  course  of  liis 
poem  :  when  he  does  allude  to  them,  he 
speaks  of  their  white  marble,  and  their 
command  of  stars  and  sea,  but  has 
evidently  no  regard  for  the  hills  them- 
selves. There  is  not  a  sin|le  phrase  or 
'syllable  throughout  the  poem  which  in- 
dicator such  a  regard.  Ugolino,  in  his 
dream,  seemed  to  himself  to  be  in  the 
mountains,  *  by  cause  of  which  the  Pisan 
cannot  see  Lucca ;'  and  it  is  impossible 
to  look  up  from  Pisa  to  that  hoary  slope 
without  remembering  the  awe  that  there 
is  in  the  passage  ;  nevertheless  it  was  as 
a  hunting-ground  only  that  he  remem- 
bered these  hills.  Adam  of  Brescia, 
tormented  with  eternal  thirst,  remembers 
the  hills  of  Romena,  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  their  sweet  waters. " 

55.  Manto,  daughter  of  Tiresias,  who 
fled  from  Thebes,  the  "City  of  Bacchus," 
when  it  became  subject  to  the  tyranny  of 
Cleon. 

63.  Lake  Benacus  is  now  called  tha 
Lago  di  Garda.  It  is  pleasantly  alluded 
to  by  Claudian  in  his  "Old  Man  of 
Verona,"  who  has  seen  "  the  grove  grow 
old  coeval  with  himself. " 

"  Verona  seems 
To  him  remoter  than  the  swarthy  Ind, 
He  deems  the  Lake  Benacus  as  the  shore 
Of  the  Red  Sea." 

65.  The  Pennine  Alps,  or  Al/>es  Pocnay 
watered  by  the  brooklets  flowing  into 
the  Sarca,  which  is  the  principal  tribu- 
tary of  Benaco. 

69.  The  place  where  the  three  dioceses 
of  Trent,  Brescia,  and  Verona  meet. 

70.  At  the  outlet  of  the  lake. 
77.  /Eneidy  X.  :— 

**  Mincius  crowned  wit-h  sea-igreen  reeds.* 

Milton,  Lycidas: — 

"  Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crowned  with  vocal 
reeds." 

82.  Manto.  Benvenuto  da  Imola  says : 
"Virgin  should  here  be  rendered  Vi- 
rago." 

93.  ^neidy  X.  :  "  Ocnus,  ....  son 
of  the  prophetic  Manto,  and  of  the  Tus- 
can river,  who  gave  walls  and  the  name 
of  his  mother  to  thee,  O  Mantua  ! " 

95.  Pinamonte  dei  B\iow2l<io?&\,  2l\>cJv^, 
ambitious  man,  persuaded.  MViexVo^CoivsxvX. 
of  Casalodl  and  l-oid  oI>\^tvW\^^  vvi 


banish  to  their  estates  the  chief  nobles  o( 
the  city,  aiid  then,  stirring  up  a  popular 
tuiniih,  fell  upon  the  rcat,  laying  waste 
iheir  houscSj  and  sending  them  into  exile 
or  to  prison^  and  thus  greatly  depopu- 
lating the  city. 

iia  Iliit^t  L  69  r  "  And  Calchas,  the 
son  of  Thestor,  arose,  the  best  of  augurs, 
H  man  who  knew  die  present,  tha>fiiture, 
ind  the  past,  and  who  had  guided  the 
ships  of  the  Achaeans  to  Ilium,  by  that 
power  of  prophecy  which  Phoebus  Apollo 
gave  hi  in. 

112.  ,'Emv\fy  IT.  114:  **ln  suspense 
we  send  Eurypylus  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Apollo,  and  he  brings  back  from  the 
shrine  these  moumhd  words :  '  O  Greekij, 
ye  appeased  the  winds  \nth  blood  and  a 
virgin  slain,  when  first  ye  came  to  the 
Trojan  shores ;  your  return  is  to  be 
sought  by  blood,  and  atonement  made 
by  a  Grecian  life.'  " 

Dante  calls  Virgirs  poem  a  Tragedy, 
to  mark  its  sustained  and  lofty  style,  m 
contrast  mlh  that  of  his  own  Comedy, 
of  which  he  has  already  spoken  once, 
Canto  XVI.  138,  and  speaks  again, 
Canto  XXI.  2;  as  if  he  wished  the 
reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  ho  is  wear- 
ing the  sock,  and  not  the  buskin. 

116.  *' Michael  Scott,  the  Magician," 
says  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  *^  practised 
divination  at  the  court  of  Frederick  If., 
and  dedicated  to  him  a  book  on  natural 
history,  which  I  have  seen^  and  in  which 
among  other  things  he  treats  of  Aistro- 
logy,  then  deemed  infallible,  .  ,  .  .  It 
is  said,  moreover,  that  he  foresaw  his 
own  deaths  but  could  not  escape  it.  He 
had  prognosticated  that  he  i^hould  be 
killed  by  the  falSing  of  a  small  stone 
upon  his  head,  and  always  wore  an  iron 
ftkuH'Cap  under  his  hood^  to  prevent  this 
disaster.  But  entering  a  church  on  the 
festival  of  Corpus  Domini,  he  lowered 
his  hood  in  sign  of  venei-ation,  not  of 
Chrlat,  in  whom  he  did  not  believe,  but 
to  deceive  the  common  people,  and  a 
small  stone  fell  from  aloft  on  his  bare 
head." 

The  reader  will  recall  the  midnight 
sicene  of  the  monk  of  St.  Marj'*s  and 
William  of  Delorame  in  Scott's  /mv  qf 

*Tp  thc^c  fir  cUmc'-,  U  wn^  my  lot 
Jo  meet  the  wondrmii  MidiAcl  Scott: 


A  -Hfix-ird  of  such  dreaded  fame 
I'tiat  when,  in  SatAinanca's  cave, 
Him  listed  hk  tiia^c  wand  to  wave, 

Ulie  belh  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame  ! 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  io  lue  ; 
And,  warrior,  1  could  5ay  i«  ihec 
llie  words  that  cleft  Kildan  hilk  in  three, 
And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curh  of  stone  ; 
But  to  speak  them  were  a  deadly  sin  ; 
And  for  having  but  thought  ihem  juy  heart 

within, 
A  treble  penance  itmst  he  danc" 

And  the  opening  of  the  tomb  to  recovei 
the  Magic  Book  :— 

'*  Before  their  eyes  the  wirard  lay^ 
As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a  day. 
His  hi'ary  beard  In  silver  rolled. 
He  sccined  some  seventy  ^viistcr5  old  ; 
A  palmer's  amice  wrapped  him  ronjid, 
With  a  iivrpughl  Spatiiii  baiilric  bound. 
Like  a  pilRrim  from  beyond  the  ?H;a  ; 

Hi^i  left  iiand  held  his  book  of  niight  j 
A  fiilver  cross  wasi  in  his  right ; 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee  ; 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look, 
At  which  the  felLcst  iiends  had  shook. 
And  alt  unnvffled  was  his  face  :— 
They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace," 

See  also  AppmiViX  to  tlu  Lay  of  the  Last 

nS.  Gimlo  Booatli,  a  tiler  an tl  astro- 
loger of  Fortl,  who  accoiiipanictl  Guitlo 
di  Montefeltro  wlien  he  marched  otu  of 
Korli  to  attack  the  French  *Suider  the 
great  oak."  Villani,  VI L  81,  in  a  pas- 
sage in  which  the  /i^  and  him  !:;et  a  httle 
entangled,  says:  *'It  is  said  that  the 
Count  of  Montefeltro  was  guided  by 
divmation  and  th  e  advice  of  Guido  Bonatti 
(a  tiler  who  had  become  an  nslrologer), 
or  some  other  strategy,  and  he  gave  the 
orders  j  and  in  this  enLerpnse  lie  gave 
him  the  gonfalon  and  said,  *  So  long  as  a 
rag  of  it  remains,  wherever  ihou  henrest 
it,  thou  shalt  lie  victoriona  ;'  but  I  rather 
think  his  victories  were  owiue^  to  his  own 
wits  and  his  mastery  in  "Nvar," 

Benvenuto  da  Imola  reports  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  the  sanie  personages, 
**  As  the  Count  was  stand inij  one  day  m 
the  lai'gc  and  bea»5tiftd  square  of  KorB, 
there  came  a  rustic  mountaineer  and  gave 
him  a  basket  of  pears.  And  when  the 
Coimt  said,  *  Stay  and  sup  with  me/  the 
rustic  answered,  'My  Lorcl,  I  wish  to  go 
home  before  it  rains  ;  for  infallibly  there 
will  be  much  nitn  to-day.*  The  Cotinti 
wondering  at  bim,  sent  for  Guido  IJonatti, 
I  as  a  great  akSXiroU)^*^T,  and  said  to  him, 


■     that 
affii 

hi' 


pDo!it  tlioii  hear  what  ihis  man  says?' 
"Juido  answered,  *  lie  docs  not  know 
vhat  he  is  saying;  but  wait  a  little.' 
Guido  went  to  his  study,  and,  having 
akcn  his  astrolabCf  observed  tlie  aspect 
the  heavens.  And  on  returning  he 
lid  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  rain 
"that  day.  Bnt  the  rustic  obstinately 
affirmintj  what  he  had  faid,  Guido  asketl 
^  How  dost  thou  know  V  The  rus- 
:  answered,  *  Because  to-day  my  ass,  in 
oming  out  of  the  stable,  shook  his  hear  I 
and  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  whenever 
.  be  does  this,  it  is  a  certain  sii^i  that  the 
^nireather  will  soon  change/  Hien  Guido 
^^kplied,  *"  Supposing  this  to  be  so,  how 
^^Bost  thou  know  there  will  be  mucli  rahi  V 
^^B Because,^  said  he,  'my  ass,  with  his 
^Hears  pricked  up,  turned  his  head  aside, 
'  and  wheeled  about  more  than  usual' 
Then,  with  the  Count's  leave,  the  rustic 
departed  in  haste,  much  fearing  the  rain, 
though  the  weather  was  vuvy  clear, 
nd  an  hour  afterwards,  lo,  it  began  to 
hunder,  and  there  was  a  great  down- 
touring  of  waters,  like  a  deluge.  Then 
jUido  l>egan  to  cry  out,  with  great  indig- 
It  ion  and  derision,  *  Who  has  deluded 
ne?  Who  has  put  nie  to  shame?*  And 
br  a  long  time  this  was  a  great  source  of 
neiTiment  among  the  people.*' 
Asdcntc,  a  cobbler  of  Parma.  '*  I 
nk  he  must  have  had  acutencss  of 
oind,  aJtliough  illitei'ate  ;  some  having 
he  gift  of  prophecy  by  the  inspiration 
"of  Heaven."  Dante  mentions  him  in  the 
Cofivtfo,  IV,  1 6,  where  he  says  that,  if 
nobility  consisted  in  being  known  and 
talked  about,  '*A5dente  the  shoemaker 
of  Parma  would  be  more  noble  than  any 
of  his  fellow-citizens.'' 
£26.  The  moon  setting  in  the  sea  west 
fc  Seville.  In  the  Italian  popular  tradi- 
Kon  to  which  Dante  again  alludes,  Par. 
11.  51,  the  Man  in  the  Moon  is  Cain 
hth  his  Thorns.  Tliis  belief  seems  to 
save  been  current  too  in  England,  Jfid- 
Stmmer  Nig/ii''s  Dream,  111.  i  ;  *'  Or 
one  ntu£t  come  in  with  a  bush  of 
^  a  lantern,  and  say  he  comes 
.  or  to  present,  the  person  of 
..  .,  J,"  And  again,  V.  I  :  **Thc 
lan  should  be  put  into  the  lantern, 
low  is  it  else  the  man  i'  the  moon  ? 
All  tliat  I  have  to  say  is  to  tell 
pu^  that  the  bntern  is  xha  moQU  •  J^  the , 


man  in  the  moon;  this  thoni-bush,  my 
thorn-bush  j  and  this  dog,  my  dog." 

The  time  here  indicated  is   an  hour 
after  sunrise  on  iiaturday  morning. 


CANTO  XXI. 

1.  The  Fifth  Bolgia,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  Barrators,  or  '*  judges  who  take 
feribes  for  giving  judjf men l/* 

2,  Having  spokeii  in  the  preceding 
Canto  of  Virgil's  *'  lofly Tragedy,"  Dante 
here  speaks  of  hij>  own  Comedy,  as  if  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  iicenes  which 
are  to  follow,  and  for  which  lie  a|>{>lo- 
gises  in  Canto  XXII.  14,  by  repeating 
the  proverbj 

"  In  Lhe  churth 
With  sairtts,  and  in  the  tavern  with  carousers." 

7.  Of  the  Arsenal  of  Venice  Mr.  Ilil- 
lard  thus  speaks  in  his  Six  Afantks  in 
Italy,  L  63  :— 

"  Nu  reader  of  Dante  will  fail  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Arsenal,  from  which,  In 
order  to  illustrate  the  terrors  of  his 
*  inferno,'  the  great  poet  drew  one  of 
these  striking  and  picturesque  images, 
characteristic  ahke  of  the  boldness  and 
tiie  power  of  his  genius^  which  never 
hesitated  to  look  for  its  materials  among 
tlie  homely  detaik  and  familiar  incidents 
of  life.  In  his  hands,  the  boiling  of 
pitch  and  the  calking  of  seams  ascend  to 
the  dignity  of  poetry.  Besides,  it  is  the 
most  impressive  and  characteristic  spot 
in  Venice.  The  Ducal  Palace  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Mark*s  are  symbols  of 
pride  and  power,  but  the  strength  of 
Venice  resided  here.  Her  whole  his- 
tory,  for  six  hundred  years^  was  here 
epitomized^  and  as  she  rose  and  sunk, 
the  hum  of  labour  here  swelled  and  sub- 
sided. Here  was  tlie  index-hand  which 
marked  the  culmination  and  decline  of 
her  greatness.  Built  upon  several  smaV 
islands,  which  are  united  by  a  wall  o 
two  miles  in  circuity  its  extent  and  com 
pleleness,  decayed  as  it  is,  show  whju 
the  naval  power  of  Venice  once  was,  za 
the  disused  armour  of  a  giant  enables  us 
to  measure  his  stature  and  strength. 
Near  the  entrance  are  four  marble  lions, 
brought  by  Morosini  from  the  Pelopon< 
nesus  in  168 e,  two  ot  ^\vW\\  ;m^  ^Vtv^Ivcv^^ 
work^  pf  m,     Of  i^%y^  v^'Q>  <5\\^  \^M 
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Tar  t-tic  oldest  thing  in  Venice,  being  not 
much  younger  than  I  lie  battle  of  Mara* 
\hon ;  and  thus,  ft-om  the  height  of 
iwenty-three  centuries,  entitled  to  look 
down  upon  St.  Markls  as  the  growth  of 
yesterday.  The  other  two  are  nonde- 
script aaimals,  of  the  class  commonly 
called  heraldic,  and  can  be  styled  lions 
only  by  courtesy.  In  the  araiourj'  are 
some  very  intoreating  objects,  and  noneo 
more  so  than  the  great  standard  of  the 
Turkish  admiral,  made  of  crimson  silk, 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and 
which  Cervantes  may  have  grasped  with 
his  unwuunded  hand.  A  few  fragments 
oi  some  of  the  very  galleys  that  were 
engaged  in  that  memorable  fight  are  also 
preserved  here*"  m 

3  7.  Malebranche,  Evil -claws,  a  general 
name  for  the  devils, 

38.  Santa  Zita,  the  Patron  Saint  of 
Lucca,  where  the  magistrates  were  called 
Elders,  or  Aldermen.  In  Florence  they 
bore  the  name  of  Triors, 

41.  A  Barrator,  in  Dante*s  use  of  the 
word,  is  to  the  State  what  a  Simoniac  is 
to  the  Church ;  one  who  sells  justice, 
office,  or  employment, 

Benvenuto  says  that  Dante  includes 
Boutura  with  the  rest,  "because  he  is 
speaking  ironically,  as  who  should  say^ 
*  Bontura  is  the  greatest  barrator  of  all.  * 
For  Bontura  was  an  arch -barrator,  who 
sagaciously  led  and  managed  the  whole 
commune,  and  gave  offices  to  whom  he 
wished.  He  likewise  excluded  whom  he 
wished.'' 

46.  Bent  down  in  the  attitude  of  one 
in  i^rayer ;  therefore  the  demons  mock 
him  with  the  allusion  to  the  Santa  VoUo^ 

4S.  The  SantJi}  Voih,  or  Holy  Face, 
is  a  cntcifix  still  preserved  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Lucca,  and  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  people.  The  tradition  15 
that  it  is  the  work  of  Nicodemus,  who 
sculptured  it  from  memory. 

See  also  Sacchetti,  Nov.  73,  in  which 
a  preacher  mocks  at  the  Saftie>  VOU0  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Crocc  at  Florence. 

49,  I'he  Serchio  (Jows  near  Lucca, 
Shelley,  in  a  poem  called  The  Baai^  an 
the  Serchht  describes  k  as  a  ''torrent 
fierce,'* 

'''  Which  /en'id  from  its  mountain  source, 
ShaJfo\r^  jituoothf  and  strong,  doth  come  ; 
St^iti  ju  fire,  tcmpcilLiviii^ly 


k  sweeps  into  the  nfTrighted  sea. 
In  rnorning'^s  smile  its  eddies  coil, 
Its  billows  smrklc,  loss,  and  boil. 
Torturing  all  its  quiet  light 
Into  coluinm  fierce  and  bright.'^ 


6^.     Canlo  IX,  22  : — 

*  True  ts  it  otnce  before  I  here  below 

Was  coitjirrol  by  that  pitiless  Ericthn^ 

Who  sununoiied  back  the  shaclts  unto  their 
bodies^" 

95.  A  fortified  town  on  the  Arno»  in 
the  Pisan  territory.  It  was  Ijcsiegcd  by 
the  troops  of  Florence  and  Lucca  in 
1289,  and  capitulated.  As  the  garrison 
marched  out  under  safe- guard,  they  were 
terrified  by  the  shouts  of  the  crowd, 
crying:  '*  Hang  them!  hang  them!" 
In  this  crowd  was  Dante,  **a  youth  of 
twenty-five/'  says  Benvenuto  da  Imola. 

no.  Along  the  circular  dike  that 
separates  one  llolgia  from  another. 

111.  Tliis  iji  a  falsehood,  as  all  the 
bridges  over  the  next  Bolgia  are  broken. 
See  Canto  XXHL  I40. 

112.  At  the  close  of  the  precedin^j 
Canto  the  time  is  indicated  as  being;  an 
hour  after  sunrise.  Five  hours  later 
would  be  noon,  or  the  scriptural  sixth 
hour,  the  hour  of  the  Crucifixion.  Dante 
understands  St.  Luke  to  say  that  Christ 
died  at  this  hour.  Cifnvfti\  IV.  23  : 
**  Luke  says  that  it  was  about  the  sixth 
hour  when  he  died ;  that  is,  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  day."  Add  to  the  **one 
thousand  and  two  hundred  sixty-six 
years,"  the  thirty-four  of  Christ's  life  on 
earth,  and  it  gives  the  year  1 300,  the 
date  of  the  Infenial  Pilgriniage. 

114.  Broken  by  the  earthquake  at 
the  time  of  the  Crucifixion,  as  the  rock 
leading  to  the  Circle  of  the  Violent, 
Canto  XI L  45  ;— 

**  And  at  that  moment  this  primeval  rock 
Bijth  here  and   elsewhere   iik;idc  such   over* 
throw.'* 

As  in  the  next  Bolgia  Hypocrites  are 
punished,  Dante  couples  them  with  the 
Violent,  by  making  the  shock  of  the 
earthquake  more  felt  near  thenci  than 
elsewhere* 

125.  The  next  crag  or  bridge,  tra- 
versing the  dikes  and  ditches* 

137,     See  Canto  XVIL  7-,, 
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CANTO  XXII. 

I.  The  subject  of  the  preceding 
Canto  is  continued  in  this. 

5.  Aretino,  Vita  di  Dante^  says  that 
Dante  in  his  youth  was  present  at  the 
** great  and  memorable  battle,  which 
befell  at  Campaldino,  fighting  valiantly 
on  horseback  in  the  front  rank."  It  was 
there  he  saw  the  vaunt-couriers  of  the 
Aretines,  who  began  the  battle  with 
such  a  vigorous  charge,  that  they  routed 
the  Florentine  cavalry,  and  drove  them 
back  upon  the  infantry. 

7.  NsogHtr^  Florentine  Hist.  ^  1.  21^ — 
217,  gives  this  description  of  the  Car- 
roccio  and  the  Martinella  of  the  Floren- 
tines : — 

**  In  order  to  give  more  dignity  to  the 
national  army  and  form  a  rallying  point 
for  the  troops,  there  had  been  established 
a  great  car,  called  the  Carroccio^  drawn 
by  two  beautiful  oxen,  which,  carrying 
the  Florentine  standard,  generally  accom- 
panied them  into  the  field.  This  car  was 
painted  vermilion,  the  bullocks  were 
covered  with  scarlet  cloth,  and  the  driver, 
a  man  of  some  consequence,  was  dressed 
in  crimson,  was  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  served  without  pay;  these  oxen 
were  maintained  at  the  public  charge  in 
a  public  hospital,  and  the  white  and  red 
bsumer  of  the  city  was  spread  above  the 
car  between  two  lofty  spars.  Those 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Monteaperto  are 
still  exhibited  in  Siena  Cathedral  as 
trophies  of  that  fatal  day. 

"Macchiavelli  erroneously  places  the 
adoption  of  the  Carroccio  by  the  Floren- 
tines at  this  epoch,  but  it  was  long  before 
in  use,  and  probably  was  copied  from 
the  Milanese,  as  soon  as  Horence  be- 
came strong  and  independent  enough  to 
equip  a  national  army.  Eribert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  seems  to  have  been  its 
author,  for  in  the  war  between  Conrad  I. 
and  that  city,  besides  other  arrange- 
ments for  military  organisation,  he  is 
said  to  have  finished  by  the  invention  of 
the  Carroccio;  it  was  a  pious  and  not 
impolitic  imitation  of  the  ark  as  it  was 
carried  before  the  Israelites.  This  vehicle 
is  described,  and  also  represented  in 
ancient  paintings,  as  a  four-wheeled  ob- 
long car,  drawn   hy  two,  four,    or  six 


bullocks :  the  car  was  always  red,  and 
the  bullocks,  even  to  their  hoofs,  covered 
as  above  described,  but  with  red  or  white 
according  to  the  faction  ;  the  ensign  staff 
was  red,  lofty,  and  tapering,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  or  golden  ball :  on 
this,  between  two  white  fringed  veils, 
hung  the  national  standard,  and  half- 
way down  the  mast,  a  crucifix.  A  plat- 
form ran  out  in  front  of  the  car,  spacious 
enough  for  a  few  chosen  men  to  defend 
it,  while  behind,  on  a  corresponding 
space,  the  musicians  with  their  military 
instruments  gave  spirit  to  the  combat : 
mass  was  said  on  the  Carroccio  ere  it 
quitted  the  city,  the  surgeons  were 
stationed  near  it,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
chaplain  also  attended  it  to  the  field. 
The  loss  of  the  Carroccio  was  a  great 
disgrace,  and  betokened  utter  discom- 
fiture ;  it  was  given  to  the  most  distin- 
guished knight,  who  had  a  public  salary 
and  wore  conspicuous  armour  and  a 
golden  belt :  the  best  troops  were  sta- 
tioned round  it,  and  there  was  frequently 
the  hottest  of  the  fight 

"Besides  the  Carroccio^  ih^  Florentine 
army  was  accompanied  by  a  great  bell, 
called  Martinella  or  Campana  de^li 
Asiniy  which,  for  thirty  days  before  hos- 
tilities began,  tolled  continually  day  and 
night  from  the  arch  of  Porta  Santa 
Maria^  as  a  public  declaration  of  war, 
and,  as  the  ancient  chronicle  hath  it, 
*  for  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  enemy 
might  have  full  time  to  prepare  himself. 
At  the  same  time  also,  the  Carroccif  was 
drawn  from  its  place  in  the  offices  of 
San  Gio-vanni  by  the  most  distinguished 
knights  and  noble  vassals  of  the  republic, 
and  conducted  in  state  to  the  Mercato 
Ntiovo^  where  it  was  placed  upon  the 
circular  stone  still  existing,  and  remained 
there  until  the  army  took  the  field. 
Then  also  the  Martinella  was  removed 
from  its  station  to  a  wooden  tower  placed 
on  another  car,  and  with  the  Carroccio 
served  to  guide  the  troops  by  night  and 
day.  *And  with  these  two  pomps,  of 
the  Carroccio  and  Campana, 'says  Males- 
pini,  *  the  pride  of  the  old  citizens,  our 
ancestors,  was  ruled.' " 

15.     Equivalent  to  the  proverb,  "Do 
in  Rome  as  the  Romans  do." 

48.     Giampolo,  or  Ciarcv^Xo,  ^.-a.-^  -aJ^. 
the  commentators;  \iM\.  Tvo^vcv^Tcvr>x^\& 
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kno\vn  fif  Itim  than  liis  nnme,  and  what 
he  tells  us  here  of  his  history. 

52.  It  is  not  very  clear  which  King 
TliihauU  is  here  meant,  bnt  it  is  proi>a- 
\\\y  King  Thibault  JV.,  the  cnusader  and 
poet,  born  isoijtiied  1253.  His  poems 
nave  l)een  published  by  Leveque  de  la 
Ravalli  ere,  under  the  title  of  Les  Fot^sks 
i/u  A'cu  da  jVaviinr :  and  in  one  cf  his 
pongs  (Ciiansou  53)  he  makes  a  clerk 
ft^dreas  him  as  the  Btms  A'iv's  Tkkhaut. 
Dante  cites  him  two  or  three  times  in 
his  Volg,  Eioq.y  and  may  have  taken 
til  is  expression  from  his  son^,  as  lie  does 
aftenvards,  Canto  XXVI IL  135,  I0  Re 
fove^^  the  JRe  Giovajiey  or  Youngs  King, 
from  the  songs  of  Bert  rand  de  Born. 

65.  A  Latian,  that  is  to  say,  ^n 
Italian. 

82*  This  Frate  Gomita  was  a  Sar- 
dinian in  the  employ  of  Nino  de'  Vis- 
conti,  judge  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Gallura, 
the  ** gentle  Judge  Nino"  of  Purg, 
VI n.  53,  The  frauds  and  peculations 
of  the  Friar  brought  him  fmally  to  the 
^llows.  Gallura  is  the  north-eastern 
jurisdiciion  of  the  island. 

SS.  Don  Michael  Zanclie  was  Senes- 
chal of  King  Knzo  of  Sardinia,  a  natural 
son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  J  I.  Dante 
gives  him  the  title  of  I>&h,  still  used  in 
Sardinia  for  Sigftare,  After  the  death  of 
Knzo  in  piison  at  Bologna,  in  i^yi,  Don 
Michael  .won  by  fraud  and  flattery  his 
widow  Adclasia,  and  became  himself 
Lord  of  Logodoro,  the  imrth- western 
jurisdiction,  adjoining  that  of  Gallura. 

The  gossip  between  the  I' riar  and  the 
Seneschal,  which  is  here  described  by 
Ciampolo,  recalls  the  Fman  of  the 
Sardinian  poet  Araolla,  a  dialogue  be- 
tween himself  and  Gavino  Sambigiicci, 
written  in  the  soft  dialect  of  Logodoro, 
a  mixture  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Latin, 
and  beginning : — 

"  Dulctie,  atnara  m«maria.  de  giornadas 
Fu^gitiir.is  cnin  doppla  pcna  mia, 
Qui  quanto  pUt*  I'lstringjo  sum  passadas.** 

See  Valcry,  P'cfyagrs  en  Corse  d  en 
Saniatpte^  IL  410. 


CANTO  XXIIL 

/.    Ill  this  Sixth  JJiolgin  the  Hjpo* 
rrtcs  are  punishctU 


"A  painted  people  there  below  we  found. 

Who  went  about  with  faotstciis  very  .slow, 
Weeping  and  in  their  tooks  subdiied  and 
weary." 

Chaucer,  Knig/tks  Zt^/f,  27S0  ',— 

**  In  his  colde  grav* 
Alone,  wlthouttn  any  compagnte^" 

And  Gower,  Ci?/rf.  Amaftt, : — 

•'  To  mu-se  ixi  h«  philosophis 
Sole  wi  thou  ten  campaigtue  " 

4.  The  Ea/'/^s  of  j^wp,  bv  Sir  Ro^ei 
L' Estrange,  IV.:  *' There 'fdl  out  a 
bloodv  quarrel  once  betwixt  the  Frogs 
and  tlie  Mice,  aljout  the  sovereignty  ol 
the  Fenns ;  and  whilst  two  of  their 
champions  were  disputing  it  at  swords 
point,  down  comes  a  kite  jwwdering 
upon  them  in  the  interim,  and  gobbles 
up  both  tog^ether,  to  part  the  fray*" 

7.  Both  words  signifying  ^'now;" 
mo^  from  the  Latin  mode  ;  and  isuTf  from 
the  Latin  ipsa;  meanini^  ipsa  hora. 
"The  Tuscans  say  w^,"  remarks  lien- 
venuto,  *'the  Lombards  issa.^* 

37,  ^*\Vhcn  he  is  in  a  fright  and 
hurry,  and  has  a  very  steep  place  to  go 
do\ra^  Virgil  has  to  carry  him  alto- 
gether," says  Mr.  Ruskin.  See  Canto 
XIL,  Note  2. 

63,  Benvenuto  speaks  of  the  cloaks 
of  the  GeiTuan  monks  as  *'  ill-fitting  and 
shapeless.'^ 

66.  The  leaden  cloaks  which  Frede- 
rick put  upon  malefactors  were  straw  in 
comparison.  The  Empercjr  Frederick  IL 
is  said  to  have  punished  traitors  by 
wrapping  them  in  lead,  and  throwing 
them  into  a  heated  cauldron.  I  can  fmd 
no  liistoric  authority  for  this.  It  rests 
only  on  tradition;  and  on  the  same 
authority  the  same  punishment  is  said  to 
have  been  inflicted  in  Scotland,  and  is 
thus  described  in  the  ballad  of  **Lord 
Soulis/*  Scott's  Aftnstrvlsy  of  ike  Scottish 
Border,  IV.  256  .— 

*'  On  a  ctrcJe  of  stones  they  placed  Che  pot, 
I         On  a  circle  of  stoae;;  but  barely  nine ; 
They  licated  it  rt;d  atjd  fiery  hot, 
TiU  the  bui^L&hcd  brass  did  glimmer  and 
shine, 

*  They  Toll'd  him  up  in  a  sheet  of  lead, 
A  slitjct  of  lead  for  a  rimenJ  patl, 
And  plunged  him  into  the  cauldron  red. 
And    ntelied  hiin, — I^dj  ai^tsd  hemes,    Wdli 
a\1" 
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We  get  also  a  glimpse  of  this  punish- 
ment in  Ducange,  Glos.  Capa  Plumbea^ 
where  he  cites  the  case  in  which  one 
man  tells  another :  **  If  our  Holy  Father 
the  Pope  knew  the  life  you  are  leading, 
he  would  have  you  put  to  death  in  a 
cloak  of  lead." 

67.     Comedy  of  Errors^  IV.  2  : — 

"  A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him." 

91.  Bologna  was  renowned  for  its 
University;  and  the  speaker,  who  was 
a  Bolognese,  is  still  mindful  of  his 
college. 

95.  Florence,  the  bcUissima  e  famo- 
sissima  figlia  di  Roma^  as  Dante  calls  it, 
Cottvitc,  I.  3. 

103.  An  order  of  knighthood,  esta- 
blished by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1261, 
nnder  the  title  of  "Knights  of  Santa 
Maria."  The  name  Fraii  Gatidenti^  or 
"Jovial  Friars,"  was  a  nickname,  be- 
cause they  lived  in  their  own  homes  and 
i»*ere  not  bound  by  strict  monastic  rules. 
Napier,  Flor,  Hist.  I.  269,  says : — 

**A  short  time  before  this  a  new 
order  of  religious  knighthood  under  the 
name  of  Frati  Gaitdetiti  began  in  Italy : 
it  was  not  bound  by  vows  of  celibacy, 
or  any  very  severe  regulations,  but  took 
the  usual  oaths  to  defend  widows  and 
orphans  and  make  peace  between  man 
and  man  :  the  foundei;  was  a  Bolognese 
gentleman,  called  Loderingo  di  Liandolo, 
who  enjoyed  a  good  reputation,  and 
along  \vith  a  brother  of  the  same  order, 
named  Catalano  di  Malavolti,  one  a 
Cuelf  and  the  other  a  Ghibelline,  was 
now  invited  to  Florence  by  Count  Guido 
to  execute  conjointly  the  office  of  Podestd. 
It  was  intended  by  thus  dividing  the 
supreme  authority  between  two  magis- 
trates of  different  politics,  that  one 
should  correct  the  other,  and  justice  be 
equally  administered ;  more  especially 
as,  in  conjunction  with  the  people,  they 
were  allowed  to  elect  a  deliberative 
council  of  thirty-six  citizens,  belonging 
to  the  principal  trades  without  distinction 
of  party." 

Farther  on  he  says  that  these  two 
Frati  Gaudetiti  "forfeited  all  public 
confidence  by  their  peculation  and  hypo- 
cris>'."  And  Villani,  VII.  13 :  "Although 
they  were  of  different  parties,  under 
cover  of  a  false  hypocrisy,  they  were  of 


accord  in  seeking  rather  their  own  pri- 
vate gains  than  the  common  good." 

108,  A  street  in  Florence,  laid  waste 
by  the  Guelfs. 

113.     //apt/et,  I.  2. 1 — 

**  Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath.'* 

115.  Caiaphas,  the  High-Priest,  who 
thought  " expediency"  the  best  thing. 

121.  Annas,  father-in-law  of  Caia- 
phas. 

134.  The  great  outer  circle  surround- 
ing this  division  of  the  Inferno. 

142.  He  may  have  heard  in  the  lec- 
tures of  the  University  an  exposition  of 
yb/ift  viii.  44:  "Ye  are  of  your  father 
the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye 
will  do  :  he  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth, 
because  there  is  no  truth  in  him.  When 
he  speakcth  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his 
own;  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father 
ofit.'^ 


CANTO   XXIV. 

1.  The  Seventh  Bolgia,  in  which 
Thieves  are  punished. 

2.  The  sun  enters  Aquarius  during 
the  last  half  of  January,  when  the  Equi- 
nox is  near,  and  the  hoar-frost  in  the 
moming  looks  like  snow  on  the  fields, 
but  soon  evaporates.  If  Dante  had  been 
a  monk  of  Monte  Casino,  illuminating  a 
manuscript,  he  could  not  have  made  a 
more  clerkly  and  scholastic  flourish  with 
his  pen  than  this,  nor  have  painted  a 
more  beautiful  picture  than  that  which 
follows.  The  medieval  poets  are  full  of 
lovelydescriptions  of  Spring,  which  seems 
to  blossom  and  sing  through  all  their 
verses;  but  none  is  more  beautiful  or 
suggestive  than  this,  though  ser\'ing  only 
as  an  illustration. 

21.  In  Canto  I. 

43.  See  what  Mr.  Ruskin  says  of 
Dante  as  "a  notably  bad  climber,  "Canto 
XII.     Note  2. 

55.  The  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  Pur- 
gatory. 

73.  The  next  circular  dike,  dividing 
the  fosses. 

86.  This  Vvst  o{  seTpeTvVs\'ii\o\!cv\-.>aL«!CCs 
F/mrs,  IX.  711,  Uovje's'tT.  *.— - 
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Bliiny  Chalyderg  the  parched  earth  dlttnin 
rAtid  trace  a  recking*  turrow  on  the  plain. 
The  spotted  Ccnchris,  rich  in  varioui  dyes, 
Shoots  in  a  linc^  and  forth  directly  flics* 

ITie  Swimmer  there  the  crystal  stream  pol- 

lutes, 
Atid,  iiwift  thro'  sur  the  flybg  Javelin  shoots. 

The  Amphlsbsina  doubly  armed  appears 
At  cither  end  a  threatening  head  jJjc  rears  ; 
Raised  on  his  active  tail  Parcas  stands. 
And  iu  he  passes,  furrows  up  the  aand^*' 

Millon,  Faroii,  Lost,  X.  52f  :  — 

**  Dreadful  was  the  din 
Of  hijising  through  the  hall,  thick-swarming 

now 
With  complicntedl  monsters  head  and  tailj 
Scorpion^  and  asp,  and  ainphisbn:na  dire, 
Cerastes  Jioriicd,  hydrus,  and  elop*  drear, 
And  dipsas. 

Of  the  Pharcas,  Peter  Comestar,  /list. 
Schohst.^  Gloss  of  Genesis  ili.  i,  says  : 
"And  tills  he  (Lucifer)  lUd  by  means  of 
the  serpent ;  for  then  It  vias  erect  hke 
man  ;  being  afterwards  made  prostrate 
by  the  curse  ;  and  it  is  said  the  IViarms 
walks  erect  even  to  this  da^**" 

Of  the  Amphisbiena,  Dmnetto  La- 
tin j,  TrescT  L  V.  140,  says  :  *'The  Am- 
phimcnie  is  a  kind  of  serpent  which  has 
two  heads  ;  one  in  its  nglit  place,  and 
the  other  in  the  tail ;  and  with  each  she 
can  bite  ;  and  she  runs  swiftly,  and  her 
eyes  shine  like  candles." 

93.  Without  a  hiding-place,  or  the 
heliolrope,  a  precious  stone  of  great 
virtue  against  poisons,  and  supposed  to 
render  the  wearer  invisible.  iJpon  this 
latter  vulgar  error  is  founded  Boccaccio's 
comical  story  of  Calandrino  and  his 
friend-'v  Bruno  and  Buffulmacco,  Decam,^ 
Gior.  VIIL,  Nov.  3. 

107,  Bninetto  Latini,  Tresorl.  v.  164, 
says  of  the  Phcenix  :  "He  goelh  to  a 
good  tree,  savoury  and  of  goad  odour,  and 
maketh  a  pile  thereof,  to  which  he  set- 
teth  fire^  and  entereth  straightway  into 
it  toward  ihe  rising  of  the  sun," 

And  Milton,  Samson  AgimisU's^  1697: 

"So  Virtue,  given  for  lost. 

Depressed  and  ovcrihroiATT.j  u  secmedj 

Like  that  RctT- begotten  bird 

In  the  Arabian  woods  embost, 

That  no  second  knows  nor  third, 

An6  lay  crcwhile  a  holocaust^ 
From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teemed, 
^t^viVcs,  neflourjs/Jcs,  t/icn  vJKorous  most 
»  Acn  most  utmcuvc  aeeiifvd  ; 


And,  thoujh  her  body  die,  her  fame  ior 

vives 
A  secular  bird  Ages  of  hvcs, " 

114.  Any  obstruclion,  "such  as  the 
epilepsy, "  says  Benvenuto.  "Gouts  and 
dropsies,  catarrhs  and  oppilations,"  says 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

125,  Vanni  Fucci,  who  calls  himself  a 
mule,  was  a  bastard  son  of  Fuccto  de* 
Lazzari.  All  the  commentators  paint 
him  in  the  darkest  colours.  Dante  had 
known  liim  as  **a  man  of  blood  and 
lATath,"  and  seems  to  wonder  he  is  here, 
and  not  in  the  circle  of  the  Violent,  or 
of  the  Irascible,  But  his  great  crime 
was  the  robbery  of  a  sacristy.  Benve- 
nuto da  Imola  relates  the  story  in  detail. 
He  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  depraved 
life^  many  of  whose  misdeeils  went  un- 
punished, because  he  was  of  noble  family. 
Being  banished  from  Pistoia  for  hif 
crimes,  he  returned  to  the  city  one  nighl 
of  the  Carnival,  and  was  in  company 
with  eighteen  other  revellers,  among 
whom  was  Vanni  della  Nona,  a  notary  ; 
when,  not  content  with  their  insipid 
diversions,  he  stole  away  with  two  com- 
panions to  the  church  of  San  Giacomo, 
and,  finding  its  custodians  absent,  or 
asleep  with  feasting  and  drinking,  he 
entered  the  sacristy  and  robbed  it  of  all  its 
precious  jewels.  These  he  secreted  in 
the  house  of  the  notaiy,  which  was  close 
at  hand,  thinking  that  on  account  of  his 
honest  repute  no  suspicion  would  fall 
upon  him.  A  certain  Rampino  was 
arrested  for  the  theft,  and  put  to  the 
torture  ;  when  Vanni  Fucci,  having 
escaped  to  Monte  Carelli,  beyond  the 
Florentine  jurisdiction,  sent  a  messenger 
to  Rampino's  father,  confessing  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  crime.  Hereupon 
the  notary  was  seized  "on  the  first  Mon- 
day ill  Lent,  as  he  was  going  to  a  sennon 
in  the  diurch  of  the  Minorite  Friars," 
and  was  hanged  for  the  lh**ft,  and  Ram- 
pino set  at  liberty. 

No  one  has  a  goo*l  word  to  say  for 
Vanni  Fucci,  ^xcept  tVie  Canon  ico  Cres- 
cimbeni,  who,  in  the  d^mmUirj  to  the 
hioria  delta  Voi^.  Pifesut^  IL  ii. ,  p.  99, 
counts  him  among  the  Italian  Poets, 
and  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  gallantry,  and  a  leader  of 
the  Neri  party  of  Pistoia,  in  1300.  He 
smooU\s    over    Dante's   invectives    by 
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remarking  that  Dante  "  makes  not  too 
honourable  mention  of  him  in  the  Come- 
dy ;'*  and  quotes  a  sonnet  of  his,  which 
is  pathetic  from  its  utter  despair  and 
self-reproach  : — 

•*  For  I  have  lost  the  good  I  might  have  had 
Through  little  wit,  and  not  ofmine  own  will." 

It  is  like  the  wail  of  a  lost  soul,  and  the 
same  in  tone  as  the  words  which  Dante 
here  puts  into  his  mouth.  Dante  may 
have  heard  him  utter  similar  self-accusa- 
tions while  living,  and  seen  on  his  face 
the  blush  of  shame,  which  covers  it 
here. 

143.  The  Neri  were  banished  from 
Pistoia  in  1301  ;  the  Bianchi,  from 
Florence  in  1302. 

145.  This  vapour  or  lightning  flash 
from  Val  di  Magra  is  the  Marquis  Mala- 
spini,  and  the  "  turbid  clouds"  are  the 
banished  Neri  of  Pistoia,  whom  he  is  to 
gather  about  him  to  defeat  the  Bianchi 
at  Campo  Piceno,  the  old  battle-field  ot 
Catiline.  As  Dante  was  of  the  Bianchi 
party,  this  prophecy  of  impending  dis- 
aster and  overthrow  could  only  give  him 
pain.     See  Canto  VI.     Note  65. 


CANTO   XXV. 

1,  The  subject  of  the  preceding  Canto 
is  continued  in  this. 

2.  This  vulgar  gesture  of  contempt 
consists  in  thrusting  the  thumb  between 
the  first  and  middle  fingers.  It  is  the 
same  that  the  ass-driver  made  at  Dante 
in  the  street ;  Sacchetti,  Nov.  CXV.  : 
••  When  he  was  a  little  way  off,  he 
turned  round  to  Dante,  and,  thrusting 
out  his  tongue  and  making  a  fig  at  him 
with  his  hand,  said,  '  Take  that.' " 

Villani,  VI.  5,  says:  "On  the  Rock 
of  Carroignano  there  was  a  tower  seventy 
yards  high,  and  upon  it  two  marble  arms, 
the  hands  of  which  were  making  the  figs 
at  Florence."  Others  say  these  hands 
were  on  a  finger-post  by  the  road-side. 

In  the  AJern  Wives  of  Windsor^  I.  3, 
Pistol  says  :  "Convey,  the  wise  it  call  ; 
Steal !  foh ;  a  fico  for  the  phrase ! "  And 
Martino,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s 
WicUw,  V.  I  :— 

**  The  fig  of  everlasting  ohioquy 
Go  with  him." 

10.  Pi^oia  is  supposed  to  have  been 


founded  by  the  soldiers  of  Catiline. 
Brunetto  Latini,  Tresor,  I.  i.  37,  says  : 
"  They  found  Catiline  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  and  he  had  his  army  and  his 
people  in  that  place  where  is  now  the 
city  of  Pestoire.  There  was  Catiline 
conquered  in  battle,  and  he  and  his 
were  slain ;  also  a  great  part  of  the 
Romans  were  killed.  And  on  account 
of  the  pestilence  of  that  great  slaughter 
the  city  was  called  Pestoire." 

The  Italian  proverb  says,  Pistoia  la 
fen-igna,  iron  Pistoia,  or  Pistoia  the 
pitiless. 

15.  Capaneus,  Canto  XIV.  44. 

19.  See  Canto  XIII.     Note  9. 

25.  Cacus  was  the  classic  Giant 
Despair,  who  had  his  cave  in  Mount 
Aventine,  and  stole  a  part  of  the  herd 
of  Geryon,  which  Hercules  had  brought 
to  Italy.  Virgil,  jEneid,  VIII.,  Dry- 
den's  Tr.  :— 

"  See  yon  huge  cavern,  yawning  wide  around, 
Where  still  the  shattered  mountain  spreads  the 

ground : 
That  spacious  hold  grim  Cacus  once  possessed, 
Tremendous  fiend  !  naif  human,  half  a  beast : 
Deep,  deep  as  hell,  the  dismal  dungeon  lay, 
Dark  and  impervious  to  the  beams  of  day. 
With  copious  slaughter  smoked  the  purpU 

floor, 
Pale  heads  hung  horrid  on  the  lofty  door, 
Dreadful  to  view  !  and  dropped  with  crimson 

gore." 

28.  Dante  makes  a  Centaur  of  Cacus, 
and  separates  him  from  the  others  be- 
cause he  was  fraudulent  as  well  as 
violent.  Virgil  calls  him  only  a  mon- 
ster, a  half-man,  Semihominis  Cact 
fades, 

35.  Agnello  Brunelleschi,  Buoso  degli 
Abati,  and  Puccio  Sciancato. 

38.  The  story  of  Cacus,  which  Virgil 
was  telling. 

43.  Cianfa  Donati,  a  Florentine  noble- 
man. He  appears  immediately,  as  a 
serpent  with  six  feet,  and  fastens  upon 
Agnello  Brunelleschi. 

65.  Some  commentators  contend  that 
in  this  line  papiro  does  not  mean  paper, 
but  a  lamp- wick  made  of  papyrus.  This 
destroys  the  beauty  and  aptness  of  the 
image,  and  rather  degrades 

"  The  leaf  of  the  reed. 
Which   has   groMm  through  the  clefts  in  th 
ruins  of  ages." 

73.  These  ioMX  \isXs,  o\  \v3xv$ks^  ^\^ 


tlie  fore  feet  of  Uic  serpent  and  the  arms 

of  Agncllo. 
I      76,  Shakespeare,  in  the  "Additional 
'  Poems    to   Ciicsler's   Los'e's    Mart>'rs," 

Knight's  Shakespeare,  VII.  193,  speaks 

of  ''Two  diatincts,  division  none;"  and 

continues  : — 

*'  Prnperty  was  ilius  appalled 

Tliat  the  self  wx-i  not  Uier  samei 
Single  nature's  doulilii:  tjame 
Neiihcr  I1.V0  nor  one  M'as  called. 

•'  Reason^  ill  iLsdf  con  rounded. 
Saw  division  ^ow  tn;;cther  : 
To  thcniielves  yet  fkJ>tr  uciUber, 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded." 

83,  This  black  serpent  is  Guercio 
Cavalcantij  who  changes  form  with 
BuosQ  degli  Abati. 

95.  Lucan,  Phars.^  IX.,  Rowe'^s 
Ti%  :— 

"  But  soon  a  f;\tc  more  s-id  with  new  surprise 
From  the  firbt  object  lunis  tlacir  wondering 

eyes, 
\yretchcd  Snbclhis  by  a  Seps  wris  stung' : 
Fixed  on  bis  leg  with  deadly  tcctb  it  bung. 
Sudden  the  soldier  shook  it  from  ihe  wouml,, 
TransliNcd  m^d  nailed  it  to  the  barren  grouud. 
Of  all  the  dire,  destructive  serpent  race, 
None  have  so  much  of  deutli,  though  none 

arc  less. 
For  straight  arouiiid  the  part  tl^e  skin  with- 

drew. 
The  ftcsh   and   shrinking    sinews   backward 

flew, 
And  left  ibe  naked  bones  exposed  to  view, 
lln;  spreading  paiiiOnii  all  the  jsarts  confound^ 
And  the  whole  body  sinks  nitliin  the  wound. 

Small  relics  of  the  mouldering  rnns^  were  leftj, 
At  cmce  of  substance  as  of  form  bereft  ; 
Dissolved,  the  whole  in  liquid  poiH^Mi  ran. 
And  to  a  nauseous  puddle  shrunk  the  man. 

So  snows  dissolved  by  sontlicm  breezes  mn, 
So  melLs  the  wax  beAjrc  die  noonday  sun. 
Nor  ends  the  wonder  hers  j  though  flames  are 

kunsvu 
To  waste  "til  a  flesh,   yet  still   they  spare  the 

bone  : 
Here  none  were  left,  no  letuil  remains  were 

seen  J 
Ko  mai-ks  to  slioti    tliat  once  the  man  bad 

beun^ 

A  fate  of  dtflercut  kind  Nasidius  founds— 
A  burning  IVcsler  gave  the  deadly  wuund, 
And  sttaigbt  a  sudden  flame  hc^n  to  spread^ 
And  paint  his  visage  with  a  jcjlowinE  red. 
TAltb '  swift   expansion    swells    the    bloated 

skin, — 
Natij^ht  but  an  tindistiTiguishcd  maw.  t".  *ccn, 
While:  thu  fair  human  form  lie;;  lost  within  ; 
IIjc  puffy  poison  spreaiis  and  heaves  around, 
Tiffsili  thc^  man  is  m  the  monster  drowned, 

J^o  iryrc  the  steely  phte  hss  hrctist  cm  stay, 
Uwf  yields,  and  g^ivcs  the  bursting  poison  way. 

o£  ma/crssa   whctr  6rc  the  rajjc  supplies, 


Bubb]in.[;  on  heaps^  in  boiling  cauldmns  ri-ie  j 
N[>r  swells  the  stretching  canvas  half  so  fast^ 
When  the  sails,  gather  all  the  driving  bla«;t, 
Strain   the  tough  yards,  and  bow  the  forty 

mast. 
The  various  parts  no  longer  now  arc  known, 
One  headless,  formless  bi;ap  remains  alone*" 


Mdamorph.^    IV,,   Ens* 


97.     Ovid, 
den's  Tr. :— 


"  'Comc^  my  Harmonia^  come,  thy  face  recHiia 
Down   to  my  fao: :  stdi  touch  what  still  is 

mine. 
0  let  these  bands,  while  handij,   b<  gc^Ttly 

pressed, 
While  yet  the  serpent  has  not  all  possessed." 
More  he  had  spoke,  but  strove  to  speak  14 

vain, — 
The  fotky  tongue  refused  to  tell  his  pain, 
And  teamed  in  hissings  only  to  complain, 
"  lljcu    -shrieku'd    Hanuonia,     *  Stay,    cty 
Cadmus,  stay  1 
Glide  not  in  such  a  monstrous  shape  away  I 
Destntetion,  like  impetuous  waver^i,  rolls  on. 
Where  are  thy  feet,  thy  legs,  thy  shoulders 

gone  t 
C^ngcd  is  thy  visage,  changed  is  all  thy 

frame, 
Cadmus  is  only  Cadmus  now  in  name, 
'Yc  gods  !  my  Cadtnus  to  himself  rt:*iore. 
Or  mc  like  him  transforraj. — i  ask  no  more'  ** 

And  v.,  Maynwarlng's  Tr.  \— 

*'  The  pod  so  near,  a  chilly  sweat  possessed 
My  rain  ting  limbs,^  at  ever)'  pore  expressed  \ 
My  strength  distilled  in  drop?^  my  hair  in 

dew, 
Afy  form  was  clianged,  and  all  my  substance 

new  : 
Each  motion  was  a  stream,   and  my  nbola 

frame 
Turned  to  a  fount,  which  still  preserve   my 

name, " 

See  also  Shelley's  Ardhusa : — 

"' Arcthusa  arose 

Frum  her  couch  of  j^nows 
In  tlie  Acroccraunian  mountainSj — 

From  cloud  and  from  crag 

With  many  a  jag 
Shepherding  ber  bright  fountoimt. 

She  leapt  douit  the  rocks,. 

With  her  rainbow  locks 
Streaming  amonj;  the  streams  : 

Her  steps  pavctl  with  grcftii 

nie  downward  ravine 
Wliicb  slopes  to  the  wcst^:rn  gleams  j 

And  gliding  and  springing. 

She  wentj  ever  singing, 
In  murmurs  as  soft  an  .sleep. 

The  Earth  seemed  to  Iijvq  her, 

And  Heaven  smiled  above  her 
As  she  lingered  towards  the  deep," 

144.  Some  editions  read  la  pentta^ 
the  pen,  instead  o{  ialifigua^  the  tongue, 

151.  Gavillc  was  a  village  in  the 
Valdamoi    wTnttt    Gu^itdo    CaN^alcanti 


^roTEs  to  inferno. 


'75 


was  murdered.  The  ramtly  took  ven- 
geance upon  tlie  inhabUnnts  in  the  old 
Italian  style,  thus  causing  GaviUe  to 
Iftment  the  murder. 


CANTO   XXVL 

I.  Tlie  Eighth  Bolgia,  in  wluclv 
Fraudulent  Counsellors  are  punished. 

4.  Of  these  five  Florelitine  nobles^ 
Cianfa  Donati,  Agnello  Bmnelleschi^ 
Buoso  degli  Abati,  Pijccb  Sciancato, 
and  Guercio  Cavaleanti,  nothing  is 
known  but  what  Dante  tells  us.  Per- 
haps that  is  enough. 

7.     See  Purg,  IX.  13  ;— 

"Just  at  the  hour  when  her  sad  by  bfgins 
The  little  swallow,  near  xmxn  ihc  mominBTj 
Perchance  in  memory  of  her  fonner  woes, 
And  when  the  mind  of  man^  a  wjiuidcrcr 
More  from  the. flesh,  and  leas  by  thonjght 

imprisoned, 
Ahnost  prophetic  in  iu  visions  \^" 

9.  The  disasters  soon  to  befall  Flor- 
ence, and  in  which  even  the  neighbour- 
ing to%vn  of  Prato  would  rejoice,  to 
mention  no  others.  These  disaster 
were  the  fall  of  the  wooden  bridge  of 
Carraia,  with  a  crowd  upon  it,  witness- 
ing a  Miracle  Play  on  the  Arno;  the 
strife  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri ;  and  the 
great  fire  of  1304.  See  Villani,  VIII., 
70,  71.  Napier,  Florentine  History y  I. 
394  f  gives  this  account : — 

"Battles  first  began  between  the 
Cerchi  and  Giugni  at  their  houses  in 
the  Via  del  Garbo;  they  fought  day 
and  night,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Ca- 
valcanti  and  Antellesi  the  former  sub- 
dued all  that  quarter :  a  thousand  rural 
adherents  strengthened  their  bands,  and 
that  day  might  have  seen  th'*  Neri's 
destruction  if  an  imforseen  disaster  had 
not  turned  the  scale.  A  certain  dis- 
solute priest,  called  Neri  Abati,  prior 
of  San  Piero  Scheraggio,  false  to  his 
family  and  in  concert  with  the  Black 
chiefs,  consented  to  set  fire  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  his  own  kinsmen  in  Orto-san- 
Michele;  the  fiames,  assisted  by  faction, 
spread  rapidly  over  the  richest  and  most 
crowded  part  of  Florence :  shops,  ware- 
houseSy  towers,  private  dwellings  and 
palaces,  from  the  oh)  to  the  new  market^ 


place,  from  Vnccii^cccin  to  Pttrta  Saniti 
Marm  and  ihe  F&ftfe  PW^/iiUj  all  wsw 
one  broad  sheet  of  fire  j  more  than  nine- 
teen hundred  houses  were  consumed j 
])liiBdtT  cind  devastation  revelled  un- 
checked amongst  the  flames,  whole  mces 
were  reduced  m  one  moment  to  bc||gary, 
and  vast  magazines  of  the  richest  mor- 
el landise  were  destroye<L  The  Caval» 
canti,  one  of  the  most  opulent  families 
in  Florence,  beheld  Iheir  \v*hole  property 
consumed,  and  lost  all  courage;  they 
made  no  attempt  to  save  it,  am\  after 
almo&t  gaining  possession  of  the  city, 
were  finally  overcome  by  the  opposite 
factiom'* 

JO*     AfacL^/ij  L  7  ! — 

*'  If  h  were  done  whea  'tif  done,  then  'tw«« 
well 
It  ware  d&nfi  qoickly," 

53.  %t^  Farad.  XII.  112:  — 

**  O  jglorious  stars  I  O  light  iinpre;^iitcd 
With  n]«i!jliiy  virtue*  frara  which  I  acknow- 
ledge 
All  of  my  genius,  whatsoe'er  it  be." 

24.  I  may  not  baulk  or  deprive  my- 
self of  this  good. 

34.  The  Prophet  Elisha,  2  Kin^ 
ii.  23:— 

**And  he  went  up  from  thence  unto 
Bethel ;  and  as  he  was  going  up  by  the 
way,  there  came  forth  little  children 
out  of  the  city,  and  mocked  him,  and 
said  unto  him.  Go  up,  thou  bald  head; 
go  up,  thou  bald  head.  And  he  turned 
back,  and  looked  on  them,  and  ciursed 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord:  and 
there  came  forth  two  she-bears  out  of 
the  wood,  and  tare  forty  and  two  chil- 
dren of  them." 

35.  2  Kings  ii.  1 1 : — 

**And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  still 
went  on  and  talked,  that,  behold,  there 
appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses 
of  fire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder; 
and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into 
heaven. " 

54.  These  two  sons  of  CEdipus,  Ete- 
ocles  and  Polynices,  were  so  hostile  to 
each  other,  that,  when  after  death  their 
bodies  were  burned  on  the  same  funeral 
pile,  the  flames  swayed  apart,  and  the 
ashes  separated.  ^\.ti\AW,s,  7'hcbaid^^'\\* 
430,  Lewis's  Tr. ;— 
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**  Kg&xn  behold  ihe  brothers  (    When  the  fire 
Pervades  their  lirtiib-i  \\y  many  a  ciirJing  spire, 
The  Vitst  hjl)  trcmblcSj  and  the  intruder's  carsc 
I."*  dnvtjn  from  the  pile  with  sudden  force, 
iTie  ftanies.,  dividing  at  the  point,  ascend 
Ajid  at  eai;h  ather  iidvcrsc  rays  extend. 
I'hu5  when  the  ruler  of  the  inftfrnal  state, 
T*ale-visaged  Dia,  commits  to  istcm  debate 
The  sister-fiends,  their  brauds,  held  forth  to 

fight, 
1*1  ow  clash,  then  part,  and  shed  a  transient 
light." 

56.  The  mojit  cunning  of  the  Greeks 
at  the  sief:e  nf  TroVt  now  iniitcd  in 
Iheir  punklitnent,  as  before  in  warlike 
wrath, 

59.  As  Troy  wns  overcome  by  tBe 
fraud  of  the  wooden  horse,  it  was  in 
a  poetic  sense  the  gateway  by  which 
.^neas  went  lorlh  to  establish  the  Ro- 
man empire  In  lEaly. 

62,  J)eidamin  was  a  daughter  of  Ly- 
coraedes  fif  Scyros,  at  whose  court 
Ulysses  found  Achilles,  disguised  in 
woman's  athre,  and  enticed  him  away 
to  the  siege  of  Troy,  telJing  him  that, 
according  to  the  oracle,  the  city  could 
not  be  taken  without  him,  but  not 
telling  him  that,  according  to  the  same 
oracle,  he  would  lose  his  life  there, 

63.  Ulysses  and  Ulotned  together 
stole  the  Palladium,  or  statue  of  Pall  as, 
at  Troy^  the  safeguard  and  protection  of 
the  city. 

75.  The  Greeks  scorned  all  other 
nations  as  **outsitle  barbarians."  Even 
Virgil^  a  Latin,  has  to  plead  with 
Ulysses  the  merit  of  having  praised  him 
in  the  v'Enetd. 

loS,  The  Pillars  of  Hercules  at  the 
Btraits  of  Gibraltar ;  A  by  la  on  the  African 
ihore,  and  Gibraltar  on  the  Spanish  j  in 
which  the  popular  mind  has  lost  its  faith, 
fxcept  as  symbolized  m  the  columns  on 
:i*e  Spanish  dollar,  with  thelegend^  Plus 
ultra, 

J^runcUo  Patini,  Tcsor,  IX.  119:^ 

"  Appressio  qucsto  mare, 

Vidi  diritto  siare 
Gran  cdotmc,  Ic  qiL-ili 

Vj  mi*c  per  scjinaii 
Ercules  ii  potente. 

Per  mostrarc  alia  gcnio 
Che  loco  *ift  finnta 

La  terra  e  terminataH" 

r^yr.     Oiiysse)',  XL  155:  "Welblittcd 
n/jfcJj  are  also  wings  to  ships." 
'-27     Humboldt,  /^^'soffaiisrarratm^ 


II.  19,  Miss  Williams's  Tr,,  lias  this 
passage :  **  From  the  time  we  entered 
the  torrid  zone^  we  were  never  -wearied 
with  admiring,  cver>'  night,  the  beauty 
of  the  Southern  sky,  which,  as  we  ad- 
vanced towards  the  south,  opened  new 
constellations  to  our  view.  We  feel 
an  indescribable  sensation,  when,  on 
approaching  the  equator,  and  particu- 
larly  on  passing  from  one  hemisphere  to 
the  other,  we  see  those  stars,  which  we 
have  contemplated  from  our  infancy, 
progressively  sink,  and  finally  disappear. 
Nothing  awakens  in  the  traveller  a  live- 
lier remembrance  of  the  immense  distance 
by  which  he  is  separated  from  his 
country,  than  the  aspect  of  an  un- 
known firmament.  The  grouping  of 
the  stars  of  the  first  magnilude, 
some  scattered  nebulae,  rivalling  iti 
splendour  the  milky  way,  and  tracks  of 
space  remarkable  for  their  cKtreme 
blackness,  give  a  particular  physiog- 
nomy to  the  Southern  sky.  This  sight 
fills  with  admiration  even  those  who, 
uninstnjcted  in  the  branches  of  accurate 
science,  feel  the  same  emotion  of  delight 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly 
vault,  as  in  the  view  of  a  beantiful  land- 
scape, or  a  majestic  site.  A  traveller 
has  no  need  of  being  a  botanist,  to  recog- 
nize the  torrid  zone  on  the  mere  aspect 
of  its  vegetation ;  and  without  having 
ac*]uired  any  notions  of  astronomy,  with- 
out  any  acquaintance  with  the  celestial 
charts  of  Flamstead  and  Dc  la  Caille,  he 
feels  he  is  not  in  Europe,  when  he  sees 
the  immense  constellation  of  the  Ship,  or 
the  phosphorescent  clouds  of  Magellan, 
arise  on  the  horizon." 

142.     Compare  Tennyson's  Ulysses  ;^ 

"  Tuyere  Ucs  the  port  t  the  vessel  ptsflTs  her  sail : 
There  ^loom  the  dark  broad  seas.     My  nia- 

nners- 
Souls  tliat  have  toiled,   and    wTought,    and 

thought  with  mc, — 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  toak 
The  thunder  snd  the  sunshine^  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  ir^t^  foreheads, — you  and  1  are 

old  ; 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil ; 
Death  closes  all :  but  somcthinj?  ere  the  end. 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done^ 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gotis, 
The  Tights  begin  to  twinkle  frum  the  rocks  ■ 
The  long  day  wanes  :   the  slow  atoun  clinibis: 

ihc  deep 
M(}ans  round  w^ith  many  v^icca,     QjMne,  taf 

ffittids, 
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Tls  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and,  sitting  well  in  order,  smite 
The  sounding  furrows  ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  b«yond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  imtil  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down  : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides ;  and  tho' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old 

days 
Mor/ed  earth  and  heaven,  that  which  we  are, 

we  are; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 

will 
To  strive  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 


CANTO  XXVII. 

I.  The  subject  of  the  preceding 
Canto  is  continued  in  this. 

7.  The  story  of  the  Brazen  Bull  of 
Perillus  is  thus  told  in  the  Gesta  Roma- 
ttorum^  Tale  48,  Swan's  Tr. : — 

•*  Dionysius  records,  that  when  Perillus 
desired  to  become  an  artificer  of  Phalaris, 
a  cruel  and  tyrannical  kin  j[  who  depopu- 
lated the  kingdom,  and  was  guilty  of 
many  dreadful  excesses,  he  presented  to 
him,  already  too  well  skilled  in  cruelty, 
a  brazen  bull,  which  he  had  just  con- 
structed. In  one  of  its  sides  there  was 
a  secret  door,  by  which  those  who  were 
sentenced  should  enter  and  be  burnt  to 
death.  The  idea  Vas,  that  the  sounds 
produced  by  the  agony  of  the  sufferer 
conlined  within  should  resemble  the 
roaring  of  a  bull ;  and  thus,  while  no- 
thmg  human  struck  the  ear,  the  mind 
should  be  unimpressed  by  a  feeling  of 
mercy.  The  king  highly  applauded  the 
invention,  and  said,  *  Friend,  the  value 
of  thy  industry  is  yet  untried:  more 
cruel  even  than  the  people  account  me, 
thou  thyself  shalt  be  the  first  victim.'  " 

Also  in  Gower,  Con/a,  Amant., 
VII.  :— 

**  He  haul  ct  counseil  many  one, 
Among  the  whiche  there  was  one. 
By  name  which  Berillus  hight. 
And  he  bethought  him  how  he  might 
Unto  the  tirant  do  liking. 
And  of  his  own  ymagining 
Let  forge  and  make  a  bulle  of  bras. 
And  on  the  side  cast  there  was 
A  dore.  where  a  man  may  inne, 
Whan  he  his  peine  shall  beginne 
Throueh  fire,  which  that  men  put  under. 
And  afl  this  did  he  for  a  wonder, 
That  whan  a  man  for  peine  cnde, 
The  bull  of  braa^  which  gapeth  wide. 


It  shulde  seiTie,  as  though  it  were 
A  bellewing  in  a  mannes  ere 
And  nought  the  cricng  of  a  man. 
But  he,  which  alle  sleiehtes  can. 
The  devil,  that  lith  in  helle  fast. 
Him  that  it  cast  hath  overcast, 
That  for  a  trespas,  which  he  dede, 
He  was  put  in  the  same  stede. 
And  was  himself  the  first  of  alle. 
Which  was  into  that  peine  falle 
That  he  for  other  men  ordcigneth." 

j  21.  Virgil  being  a  Lombard,  Dante 
'  suggests  that,  in  giving  Ulysses  and 
I  Diomed  license  to  depart,  he  had  used 
1  the  Lombard  dialect,  saying,  "  /ssa  /'  en 
va:*    See  Canto  XXIIL  Note  7. 

28.  The  inhabitants  of  the  province 
of  Romagna,  of  which  Ravenna  is  the 
capital. 

29.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Guido  da 
Montefeltro  that  speaks.  The  city  of 
Montefeltro  lies  between  Urbino  and 
that  part  of  the  Apennines  in  which  the 
Tiber  rises.  Count  Guido  was  a  famous 
warrior,  and  one  of  the  great  Ghibelline 
leaders.  He  tells  his  own  story  suffi- 
ciently in  detail  in  what  follows. 

40.  Lord  Byron,  Don  Juan,  III.  105, 
gives  this  description  of  Ravenna,  with 
an  allusion  to  Boccaccio's  Tale,  versified 
by  Dryden  under  the  title  of  Theodort 
and  Honoria : — 

**  Sweet  hour  of  twilight ! — in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 
Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd 
o'er. 
To  where  the  last  Casorean  fortress  stood, 

Ever-green  forest !  which  Boccaccio's  lore 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee  I 
**  The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless 
song, 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and 
mine, 
And  vesper-bell's  that  rose  the  bougns  alor^; 
The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line, 
His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair 
throng, 
Which  learned  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
From  a  true  lover,  shadowed  my  mind's  eye." 

Dryden's  TA^odore  and  J/onon'a  begins 
with  these  words  : — 

**  Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands. 
The    chief,    and    most   renowned,    Ravenna 

stands. 
Adorned  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts, 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts." 

It  was  at  "RsLvexma  >L\ia.V  \^;vxv\.t  ^^sa<^ 
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tile  last  vean  of  his  lift^j  and  there  he 
died  anri  was  buried* 

41.  Tile  arms  of  Guido  «ta  t'olcnta, 
Ltird  of  Ravenna,  Daiile's  friend,  and 
father  (or  nephew)  of  Francesca  da  Ki- 
miiii,  were  an  eagle  lialf  white  in  a  field 
of  aznre,  and  half  red  in  a  field  of  gold* 
Cervia  is  a  small  town  some  twelve  miles 
from  Ravenna. 

43.  The  clLy  of  Forll,  where  Guido 
da  Alontcfeltro  defeated  and  slaughtered 
the  French  in  12S2.  See  Canlo  XX* 
Note  118. 

45.  A  Green  Lion  was  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  Ordclafrl,  then  Lords  of 
Porll 

46.  MalatcsLi,  father  and  son,  ty- 
rants of  Riminij  who  murdered  Mon- 
tagna,  a  Ghlhenine  leader.  Vernicclno 
^as  tlieir  castle*  n^ar  the  city.  Of 
this  family  Wt;re  the  hu.'iband  and  lover 
of  Francesco,  Danle  calls  tlicm  mas- 
tUTs,  becatise  of  their  fierceness,  making 
**  wmbks  of  their  teeth  "  in  tearing  and 
devouring. 

49.  The  cities  of  Faenza  on  the  La- 
mone,  andlmola  on  the  i^antemo.  They 
were  nded  by  Mainardo,  stiniamed  **  the 
Demon, '^  whose  coat  of  arms  was  a  lion 
azure  in  a  white  field. 

52.   The  city  of  Cesena. 

67.     Jlilton,  Farad.  Lcst^  III.  479  :— 

*'  Dying  put  on  ihc  weeds  orDfTminic* 
Or  in  Frnnci^caxi  think  to  passdiSig^ised." 

70.  Boniface  VIII.,  who  in  line  85 
[is  called  **the  Prince  of  the  new  Phari- 
sees.'' 

Si.  Dante,  Cottvitc^  IV.  2S,  quoting 
Cicero,  says  i  "Natural  death  is  as  it 
were  a  haven  and  rest  to  us  after  lung 
nav'i:iT;ation.  And  the  noble  soul  is  like 
a  good  mariner  ;  for  he,  when  he  draws 
near  the  port,  lowers  his  sails,  and  enters 
it  softly  with  feeble  steerage/^ 

S6.  This  Papal  war,  which  ivns  waged 
ngainst  Christians,  and  not  against  pagan 
.Saracens,  nor  unbelieving  Jews,  nor 
against  tlie  renegades  who  had  helped 
them  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  or  given  them 
aid  and  comfort  by  tmfiic,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Korlon,  Trdvd ami  Study 
in  /taiy,  p.  263:  — 

"  This  'war  near  the  Late  ran  *  was  a 
%rar  wHh  the  great  family  of  Cofonna. 
Tno  of  the  house  iKcfe  Ca/vlina/s,  They 


had  been  deceived  in  the  election,  ami 
were  rebellious  under  the  nde  of  Boni^ 
face*  The  Cardinals  of  the  great  Ghi- 
bellinc  house  toc^k  no  pains  to  conceal 
their  ill-will  toward  the  Guelf  Pope. 
lloniface,  indeed,  accused  them  of  plot- 
ting with  his  enemies  for  liIs  overthrow. 
The  Colonnas,  finding  Ron^e  un^ife^  had 
mthdrawn  to  tlieir  strong  town  of  Pales- 
trina,  whence  they  could  issue  forth  at 
\i'ill  for  plunder,  and  where  they  could 
give  shelter  to  those  who  shared  in  their 
hostility  toward  the  Pope.  On  the  other 
hand,  BonifacCj  not  trusting  himself  in 
Rome,  withdrew  to  the  secure  heigliC  ot 
Orvieto,  and  thence  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, 1297,  issued  a  tcmble  bull  for  a 
crasade  against  them,  granting  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  (such  was  the  Cln'istian 
temper  of  the  times,  and  so  literally  were 
the  violent  seizing  upon  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  J  \vho  would  take  up  arms  against 
these  rebellious  sons  of  the  Church  and 
march  agamst  their  chief  stTongh old,  their 
*  aih  sfggh  *  of  Pales  tri  na.  Th  ey  an  d  their 
atliie  rents  had  already  been  excommuni- 
cated and  put  under  tlie  ban  of  the 
Church  \  they  had  Ijcen  stripped  of  all 
dignities  and  privileges  \  their  property 
had  been  confiscatcti ;  and  they  were  now 
by  this  bull  placed  in  the  position  of  ene- 
mies, not  of  the  !*ope  abne,  but  of  the 
Church  Universal.  Troops  gathered 
against  them  from  all  quarters  of  Papal 
Italy-  Their  lands  were  ravaged,  and 
they  themselves  shut  up  within  their 
strongliold  ;  but  for  a  long  time  they  held 
out  in  their  ancient  high-walled  moun- 
tain-town. It  was  to  gain  Pal  est  rin  a  that 
Boniface  *  had  war  near  the  Laleran.' 
The  great  church  and  palace  of  the  La- 
teran,  standing  on  the  summit  of  the 
Ccelian  Hill,  close  to  the  city  wall,  over- 
looks the  Campagna,  which,  In  bmken 
levels  of  broi^Ti  and  green  and  purple 
fields,  reaches  to  tlie  base  of  the  encir- 
cling mountains.  Twenty  miles  away, 
crowning  the  top  and  clinging  to  the 
side  of  one  of  the  last  heights  of  the  Sa- 
bine range,  are  the  gray  walls  and  roofs 
of  PalestHna.  It  was  a  far  more  con- 
spicuous place  at  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth centur>'  than  it  is  nrnv  ;  for  the 
great  columns  of  the  famous  temple  of 
Fortune  still  rose  above  the  town,  and 
the  ancient  citadel  kept  wa^'ih  over  it 
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from  its  high  rock.  At  length,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1298,  the  Colonnas,  reduced  to 
the  hardest  extremities,  became  ready 
for  peace.  Boniface  promised  largely. 
The  two  Cardinals  presented  themselves 
before  him  at  Rieti,  in  coarse  brown 
dresses,  and  with^ropes  around  their 
necks,  in  token  of  their  repentance  and 
submission.  The  Pope  gave  them  not 
only  pardon  and  absolution,  but  hope  of 
being  restored  to  their  titles  and  posses- 
sions. This  was  the  ^  lunga  promessa 
con  r  attmder  corto  ;  *  for,  while  the  Co- 
lonnas were  retained  near  him,  and  these 
decejnive  hopes  held  out  to  them,  Boni- 
fece  sent  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto  to  take 
possession  pf  Palestrina,  and  to  destroy 
It  utterly,  leaving  only  the  church  to 
stand  as  a  monument  al>ove  its  ruins. 
The  work  was  done  thoroughly ; — a 
plough  was  drawn  across  the  site  of  the 
unhappy  town,  and  salt  scattered  in  the 
furrow,  that  the  land  might  thenceforth 
be  desolate.  The  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved from  the  mountain  to  the  plain, 
and  there  forced  to  build  new  homes  for 
themselves,  which,  in  their  turn,  two 
years  afterwards,  were  thrown  down  and 
burned  by  order  of  the  implacable  Pope. 
This  last  piece  of  malignity  was  accom- 
plished in  1300,  the  year  of  the  Jubilee, 
the  year  in  which  Dante  was  in  Rome, 
and  in  which  he  saw  Guy  of  Montefeltro, 
the  counsellor  of  Boniface  in  deceit, 
burning  in  Hell.  '* 

94.  The  story  of  Sylvester  and  Con- 
stantine  is  one  of  the  legends  of  the 
Legenda  Aurea,  The  part  of  it  relating 
to  the  Emperor's  baptism  is  thus  con- 
densed by  Mrs,  Jameson  in  her  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art,  II.  313  : — 

"  Sylvester  was  bom  at  Rome  of  \ir- 
tuous  parents  ;  and  at  a  time  when  Con- 
stantine  was  still  in  the  darkness  of  idola- 
try and  persecuted  the  Christians,  Syl- 
vester, who  had  been  elected  Bishop  of 
Rome,  fled  Irom  the  persecution,  and 
dwelt  for  some  time  in  a  cavern,  near  the 
summit  of  Monte  Calvo.  While  he  lay 
there  concealed,  the  Emperor  was  at- 
tacked by  a  horrible  leprosy  :  and  having 
called  to  him  the  priests  of  his  false  gods, 
they  advised  that  he  should  bathe  himself 
in  a  bath  of  children's  blood,  and  three 
thousand  children  were  collected  for  this 
purpose.   And  as  he  proceeded  in  his  cha- 


riot to  the  place  where  the  bath  was  to 
be  prepared,  the  mothers  of  these  chil- 
dren threw  themselves  in  his  way  with 
dishevelled  hair,  weeping,  and  crying 
aloud  for  mercy.  Then  Constantine  was 
moved  to  tears,  and  he  ordered  his  cha- 
riot to  stop,  and  he  said  to  his  nobles  and 
to  his  attendants  who  were  around  him, 

*  Far  better  is  it  that  I  should  die,  than 
cause  the  death  of  these  innocents  1 ' 
And  then  he  commanded  that  the  chil- 
dren should  be  restored  to  their  mothers 
with  great  gifts,  in  recompense  of  what 
they  had  suffered ;  so  they  went  away 
full  of  joy  and  gratitude,  and  the  Empe- 
ror returned  to  his  palace. 

"  On  that  same  night,  as  he  lay  asleep, 
St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul  appeared  at  his 
bedside  :  and  they  stretched  their  hands 
over  him  and  said,  *  Because  thou  hast 
feared  to  spill  the  innocent  blood,  Jesus 
Christ  has  sent  us  to  bring  thee  good 
counsel.  Send  to  Sylvester,  who  lies 
hidden  among  the  mountains,  and  he 
shall  show  thee  the  pool  in  which,  hav- 
ing washed  three  times,  thou  shalt  be 
clean  from  thy  leprosy  ;  and  henceforth 
thou  shalt  adore  the  God  of  the  Chris* 
tians,  and  thou  shalt  cease  to  persecute 
and  to  oppress  them.'  Then  Constan- 
tine, awakmg  from  this  vision,  sent  his 
soldiers  in  search  of  Sylvester.  And 
when  they  took  him,  he  supposed  that  it 
was  to  lead  him  to  death  ;  nevertheless 
he  went  cheerfully ;  and  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Emperor,  Constantine 
arose  and  saluted  him,  and  said,  *  I  would 
know  of  thee  who  are  those  two  gods 
who  appeared  to  me  in  the  visions  of 
the    night?'     And     Sylvester    replied, 

*  They  were  not  gods,  but  the  apostles  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. '  Then  Constan- 
tine desired  that  he  would  show  him  the 
efhgics  of  these  two  apostles  ;  and  Syl- 
vester sent  for  two  pictures  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  which  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  certain  pious  Christians.  Con- 
stantii^e,  having  beheld  them,  saw  that 
they  were  the  same  who  had  appeared 
to  him  in  his  dream.  Then  Sylvester 
baptized  him,  and  he  came  out  of  the 
font  cured  of  his  malady." 

Goweralso,  Coitfes.  Atnantis,  IT.,  tells 
the  story  at  length  : — 

"  And  in  the  while  it  was  "bt^xvwt 
A  light,  as  tY\oug\v  '\X  \?eTt  «l  %Axtvxvt, 
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Frci  hcven  into  the  place  come 
Where  that  he  tokc  hisi  chmtendoroe. 
And  ever  amongc  the  holy  tales 
Lirh  as  they  weren  fisches  scale* 
They  fcllen  from  him  iicnv  and  efte. 
Till  that  there  was  nothing  Ijckfte 
Of  all  this  £TcLe  raaUdte." 

96.  Montefeltro  was  in  tlie  Francis- 
can monastery  at  Assist 

102,  Sec  Note  S6  of  this  Canto* 
Dante  calls  the  town  Penestriiio  from  its 
Latin  name  PrEcneste. 

105.  Pope  Celestine  V.,  who  made 
"  the  great  refusal,"  or  abdication  of  the 
papacy.     See  Canto  III.  Note  59. 

liS.     Gower,  Ccnfes,  Anuintis^  II. : — 

*  For  shnftc  stant  of  no  value 
To  Mm.j  that  woU  him  nought  vertuc, 

To  kvc  of  vice  the  roll c, 

For  worde  is  windj  but  the  malstnc 

Ist  that  a  rnati  himself  defende 

l';^f  thing  whichc  in  nrnight  to  t:otjimende, 

Whcrof  bun  fewe  now  a  day.** 


I  CANTO  XXVIII. 

1.     TJie  Ninth  Bolg^ia,  in  which  are 
ptmished  the  Schismatics,  and 
"  where  i.s  paid  the  fee 
By  those  who  sowing  discord  win  their  bur* 
den ; " 
a  burden  difficult  to  describe  even  with 
untrammelled  words,  or  in  plain  prose, 
free  from  the  fetters  of  rhyme. 

9,      Apulia,   or  La  Puglia,   is  in  the 

I  south- eastern  part  of  Italy,  *'  between  the 
spur  and  the  heel  of  the  boot/' 
10,  The  people  slain  in  the  conquest 
of  ApulicL  by  the  Romans.  Of  the  battle 
of  &falcventum,  Liv)-,  X.  15,  says  : — 
**  Here  likewise  there  was  more  of 
flight  than  of  bloodshed.  Two  thousand 
of  the  Apulians  were  ^lain,  and  Decius, 
despising  such  an  enemy,  led  his  legions 
into  Samnium." 
^H  II.  Hannibal's  famotts  battle  at  Can- 
^^B  lire,  in  the  second  Punic  war.  Accord- 
^H  ing  to  Livy,  XXII.  49,  *'The  number 
^H  of  the  slain  is  computed  at  forty  thou* 
^^  sand  foot,  and  two  thousand  seven  bun- 
^^    drcd  horse." 

He  continues,  XXIL  51,  Baker's  Tr.  : 
•'  On  the  day  follow^ing,  a>  soon  a5  light 
appeared,  his  troops  applied  themselves 
to  the  collecting  of  the  spoils,  and  view- 
ing the  carnage  made,  which  was  such 
ns  shocked  even  enemies }  so  maay  ihou- 
*snd  Romans,  horsemen  and  ilotmcni 


lay  promiscuou.sly  on  the  field,  as  chance 
had  thrown  them  together,  either  in  the 
battle,  or  flight.  Some,  whom  thcif 
wounds,  being  pinched  by  the  morning 
cold,  liad  roused  from  their  posture,  were 
put  to  death  by  the  enemy,  as  they  were 
rising  up,  all  covered  with  blcMjd,  from 
the  m  id  St  o  f  th  e  h  caps  o  f  carcasses.  S  0  me 
they  found  lying  alive,  with  their  thighs 
and  hams  cut,  who,  stripping  their  neck? 
and  throats,  desired  them  to  spill  what 
remained  of  their  blood.  Some  were 
found,  with  their  heads  buried  in  the 
earthj,  in  holes  which  it  appeared  they 
had  made  for  themselves,  and  covering 
their  faces  with  earth  thrown  over  them, 
had  thus  been  suffocated.  The  attention 
of  all  was  particularly  attracted  by  a 
living  Nnmidian  with  his  nose  and  ears 
mangled,  stretched  under  a  dead  Roman, 
who  lay  over  hini,  and  who,  when  his 
hands  had  been  rendered  unable  to  hold 
a  weapon,  his  rage  being  exasperated  to 
madness,  had  expired  in  the  act  of  tear* 
ing  his  antagonist  with  his  teeth.** 

When  Mago,  son  of  Hamikar.  car- 
ried the  news  of  the  victory  to  Carthage, 
*'in  confirmation  of  his  joyful  intelli- 
gence," says  the  same  historian,  XX III. 
[2,  "he  ordered  the  gold  rings  taken 
from  the  Romans  to  be  poured  down  in 
the  porch  of  the  senate- house,  and  of 
these  there  was  so  great  a  heap  that,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  on  being  mea- 
sured, they  filled  three  pecks  and  a  half ; 
but  tlie  more  general  account,  and  like- 
wise the  more  probable,  is,  that  they 
amounted  to  no  more  than  one  peck. 
He  also  explained  to  them,  in  order  to 
show  the  greater  extent  of  the  slaughter, 
that  none  but  those  of  erjuestrian  rank, 
and  of  these  only  tlie  principal,  wore 
this  oniament." 

14.  Robert  Guiscard,  the  rcnowTicd 
Norman  conoueror  oi"  southern  Italy, 
Dante  places  him  in  the  Fifth  Heaven 
of  Paradise,  in  the  planet  Mars.  For 
an  account  of  his  character  and  achieve- 
ments see  Gil  >bon,  Ch.  LVL  See  also 
Fafwl  XVII L  Note  20. 

Matthew  Pans,  Giles's  Tr.  1.  171, 
A,D.  1239,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  captured  tht 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  : — 

*'In  the  same  year^  the  monks  ot 
Monte  Cassino  (where  Sl  Benedict  had 
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planted  a  monastery),  to  the  number  of 
thirteen,  came  to  the  Pope  in  old  and 
torn  garments,  with  dishevelled  hair  and 
unshorn  beards,  and  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  ;  and  on  being  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  his  Holiness,  they  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  laid  a  complaint  that  the  Em- 
peror had  ejected  them  from  their  house 
At  Monte  Cassino.  This  mountain  was 
impregnable,  and  indeed  inaccessible  to 
any  one  unless  at  the  will  of  the  monks 
and  others  who  dwelt  on  it ;  however,  R. 
Guiscard,  by  a  device,  pretending  that 
he  was  dead  and  being  carried  thither  on 
a  bier,  thus  took  possession  of  the  monks' 
castle.  When  the  Pope  heard  this,  he 
concealed  his  grief,  and  asked  the  reason  ; 
to  which  the  monks  replied,  *  Because,  in 
obedience  to  you,  we  excommunicated 
the  Emperor.^  The  Pope  then  said, 
*Your  obedience  shall  save  you;'  on 
which  the  monks  went  away  without 
reieiving  anything  more  from  the  Pope." 

1 6.  The  battle  of  Ceperano,  near 
Monte  Cassino,  was  fought  in  1265,  be- 
tween Charles  of  Anjou  and  Manfred, 
king  of  Apulia  and  Sicily.  The  Apu- 
lians,  seeing  the  battle  going  against  t  J  len^ 
deserted  their  king  and  passe-^  over  to 
the  enemy.  ^      ... 

17.  The  battle  of  Tlagliacozzo  in 
Abruzzo  was  fought  in  1268,  between 
Charles  of  Anjou  and  Curradino  or  Con- 
radin,  nephew  of  Manfred.  Charles 
gained  the  victory  by  the  strategy  of 
Count  Alardo  di  Valleri,  who, 

"  weaponless  himself, 
Made  arms  ridiculous." 

This  valiant  but  wary  crusader  persuaded 
the  king  to  keep  a  third  of  his  forces  in 
reserve  ;  and  when  the  soldiers  of  Cur- 
radino, thinking  they  had  won  the  day, 
were  scattered  over  the  field  in  pursuit 
cf  plunder,  Charles  fell  upon  them,  and 
routed  them. 

Alardo  is  mentioned  in  the  Cento  No- 
velU Antiche^  Nov.  L VI I.,  as  "celebrated 
ior  his  wonderful  prowess  even  among  the 
chief  nobles,  and  no  less  esteemed  for  his 
singular  virtues  than  for  his  courage." 

31.  Gibbon,  Ch.  L.,  says  :  "At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Life  of  Mahomet,  it 
may  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should 
balance  his  faults  and  virtues,  that  I 
should  deci<^e  whether  the  title  of  en- 


thusiast or  impostor  more  properly  be- 
longs to  that  extraordinary  man.  Had 
I  been  intimately  conversant  with  the 
son  of  Abdallah,  the  task  would  still  be 
difficult,  and  the  success  micertain  ;  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  centuries,  I  darkly 
contemplate  his  shade  through  a  cloud  of 
religious  incense  ;  and  could  I  truly  deli- 
neate the  portrait  of  an  hour,  the  fleet- 
ing resemblance  would  not  equally  apply 
to  the  sqlitary  of  Mount  Hera,  to  the 
preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to  the  conqueror 

of  Arabia. From  enthusiasm 

to  imposture  the  step  is  perilous  and 
slippery ;  the  djemon  of  Socrates  af- 
fords a  memorable  instance  how  a  wise 
man  may  deceive  himself,  how  a  good 
man  may  deceive  others,  how  the  con- 
science may  slumber  in  a  mixed  and 
middle  state  between  self-illusion  and 
voluntary  fraud. " 

Of  All,  the  son-in-law  and  faithful  fol- 
lower of  Mahomet,  he  goes  on  to  say : 
**  He  united  the  qualifications  of  a  poet, 
a  soldier,  and  a  saint ;  his  wisdom  still 
breathes  in  a  collection  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious sayings ;  and  every  antagonist,  in 
die  combats  of  the  tongue  or  of  the 
sword,  was  subdued  by  his  eloquence  and 
valour.  From  the  first  hour  of  his  mis- 
sion to  the  last  rites  of  his  funeral,  the 
apostle  was  never  forsaken  by  a  generous 
friend,  whom  he  delighted  to  name  his 
brother,  his  vicegerent,  and  the  faithful 
Aaron  of  a  second  Moses. " 

55.  Fra  Dolcino  was  one  of  the  early 
social  and  religious  reformers  in  the  North 
of  Italy.  His  sect  bore  the  name  of 
"Apostles,"  and  its  chief,  if  not  only, 
heresy  was  a  desire  to  bring  back  the 
Church  to  the  simplicity  of  the  apostolic 
times.  In  1305  he  withdrew  with  his 
followers  to  the  mountains  overlooking 
the  Val  Sesia  in  Piedmont,  where  he  was 
pursued  and  besieged  by  the  Church 
party,  and,  after  various  fortunes  of  vic- 
tory and  defeat,  being  reduced  by  "  stress 
of  snow"  and  famine,  was  taken  prisoner, 
together  with  his  companion,  the  beau- 
tiful Margaret  of  Trent  Both  were 
burned  at  Vercelli  on  the  ist  of  June, 
1307.  This  "  last  act  of  the  tragedy '* 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Mariotti,  His- 
torical Memoir  of  Fra  Dolcino  and  his 
Tiffies,  p.  290: — 

"  Margaret  of  TteivV  exv^o^^  ^^  v^^ 
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cedence  due  to  her  sex.  She  was  first 
led  out  into  a  spot  near  Vercelli,  lx!:aring 
the  name  of  *  Arena  Servij'  or  more 
properly  *  Atena  Ccrvi/  in  the  sands, 
that  is,  of  ihe  torrent  Cervo,  wliidi  has 
its  confluent  with  the  Sesta  at  about  one 
mile  above  the  city,  A  high  stake  had 
been  erected  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
place.  To  this  she  was  fastened,  and  a 
pile  of  wood  was  reared  at  her  feet. 
The  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  town  and 
country  were  upon  her.  On  her  also 
were  the  eyes  of  Dolcino,  She  was 
burnt  alive  with  slow  fire, 

**Next  came  the  turn  of  Dolclno  ;  be 
was  seated  high  on  a  car  drawn  by  oxen^ 
and  thus  paraded  from  street  to  street  all 
over  VercellL  His  tormentors  were  all 
around  him.  Beside  the  car,  iron  pots 
were  carried,  filled  vnth  burning  char- 
coals ;  deep  in  the  charcoals  were  iron 
pincers,  glowing  at  white  heat.  These 
pincers  were  continually  applied  to  the 
various  parts  of  Dolcino^s  naked  body^ 
all  along  his  prof^ress,  till  all  his  flesh 
was  torn  piecemeal  from  his  limbs :  when 
every  bone  was  bare  and  the  whole  town 
Has  perambulated,  they  drove  the  stiU 
living  carcass  back  to  the  same  arena, 
and  threw  it  on  the  burning  mass  in 
which  J^fargaret  had  been  consumed." 

Farther  on  he  adds  i^ 

**  Divested  of  all  fables  which  igno* 
ranee,  prejudice,  or  open  calumny  in- 
volved it  in,  Dolcino's  scheme  amounted 
lo  nothing  more  than  a  reformation  ^ 
not  of  religion,  but  of  the  Church  ;  his 
aim  was  merely  the  destruction  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  clertinir,  and  he 
died  for  his  country  no  less  than  for  his 
God,  The  wealth,  arrogfince,  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  Papal  See  appeared  to 
him,  as  it  appeared  to  Dante,  as  it  ap- 
jicared  to  a  thousand  other  patriots  l>efore 
and  after  him,  an  elemal  hindrance  to 
the  union,  peace,  and  welfare  of  JtaJy^ 
«as  it  was  a  perpetual  check  upon  the 
]mi[,^ress  of  the  human  race,  and  a  source 
of  infinite  scandal  to  tlie  piety  of  earnest 
l>elievers.  .... 

*'To  this  clear  mission  of  Italian  Pro- 
testaniism  Dolcino  was  true  throughout. 
If  we  bring  the  light  of  even  the  clumsiest 
crilicism  tu  bear  on  his  creed,  even  such 
&s  it  has  been  summed  up  by  the  igni>- 
lance  or  malignity  of  men  who  never 


utter  his  name  without  an  imprecation, 
we  have  reason  to  be  astonished  at  the 
little  we  find  in  it  tliat  may  be  construed 
into  a  wilful  de^^ation  from  the  strictest 
orthodoxy.  Luther  and  Calvin  would 
equally  have  repudiated  him.  He  was 
neither  a  Presbyterian  nor  an  Episco- 
palian, but  an  uncompromising,  stanch 
Papist  His  was,  most  eminently,  the 
heresy  of  those  whom  we  have  designated 
as  *  literal  Christians/  He  would  have 
the  Gos].3ei  strictly — perhaps  blindly — 
adhered  to.  Neitlier  was  that,  in  the 
abstract^  an  unpardonable  offence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romanism  of  those  tinges — 
witness  St.  Francis  and  his  early  flock— 
provided  he  had  limited  himself  to  make 
Gospel-law  binding  upon  himself  and  his 
followers  only.  But  Dolcino  must  needy 
enforce  it  upon  the  whole  Christian  com- 
mitnity,  enforce  it  especially  on  those  who 
set  up  as  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  on  Uiose 
who  laid  claim  to  Apostolicad  successioit 
Tliat  was  tlie  error  that  damned  him.*' 

Of  Margaret  he  still  further  says, 
referring  to  some  old  manuscript  as 
aD'thority: — 

'*  I5.he  was  known  by  the  emphatic 
app^atidit  of  Margaret  the  Beautifuki 
It  ii  ^dded,  ■.^3_t  ^[^^  ^yr^^  j^^  Qjpj 
heiress  of  nBci*  parents,  and  had  1 
placed  for  her  education  in  a  monast 
of  St.  Catherine  iil  Trent  ;  that  tliere 
Dolcino — ^who  had  also  been  a  monk,  or 
at  least  a  notice,  in  a  convent  of  the 
Order  of  the  Humiliati^  in  the  same 
town,  and  had  been  expelled  in  conse* 
quence  either  of  his  heretic  tenets,  or  of 
immoral  conduct— succeeded,  nevertlie- 
leivK,  in  becoming  domesticated  in  the 
mmnery  of  Si.  Catherine,  as  a  steward 
or  atgent  lo  the  nuns,  and  there  accom- 
plished the  fascination  and  aliductipn  ol 
the  wealthy  heiress." 

59,  Val  Sesia,  among  whose  moun- 
(ains  Fra  Dolcino  was  lakcn  prisoner,  ij 
in  the  diocese  uf  No  vara. 

73.  A  Uolognesc,  >vbo  stirred  up 
dissensions  among  the  citizens. 

74.  The  plain  of  Lombardy  sloptng 
down  two  hundred  miles  and  more,  from 
Vercelli  in  I'ledmont  to  Marcabo,  a 
village  near  Kavenna. 

76,  Guido  del  Casscro  and  Arijiia- 
lello  da  Cagnano,  two  honouralilc  citizens 
of  Fano,  going  to  Rimini  hy  invito ticp 
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[rfMalatestuio,  'w'erc  by  his  ordc-r  thrown 
"i4o  the  sea  and  drowned,  u^  here  pro- 
iied  or  narrated,  near  the  village  of 
Lllolica  on  the  Adiiatia 
85,      Malatestino  had  lost  one  eye. 
S6.     RimmL 

Focara  is  el  headland  iiear  Cal- 
famous  for  dangerous  windsi  to 
elpi'^erved  from  which  mariners  offered 
l«|^Tows  and  prayers.     These  men  will 
!  need  to  do  it  i  they  will  not  reach 
t  cape. 

1Q3.     Curio,   tlie   banished   Tribune, 

Hecing   to   Crcsar's   camp   on  the 

urged,  him  to   advance  upon 

Lucan,   Pharsalia^   L,   Rowe's 

I^ToCsESar's  camp  the  bu^/  Curto  fled  ; 

Of  v«tal  eloquetice,  that  served  for  gold. 
And  pruidpLe&  that  mifiht  be  bougbt  and  lola. 

Te  Csssir  thu-V  while  thousand  ctires  infest^ 
R^VTjlvine^  round  the  warHor's^  nnidoiL^  breast, 
liia  spccdi  the  ready  OKitor  additas^. 

'HuatCj  then^  ihy  towcnng  eagles  on  thuir 

way  ; 
Wlica  fair  occasion  ehIIb,  'tis  falal  \u  delay.' " 

106.  Mosca  degF  Ubcrti,  or  dci 
I,ambertit  who,  by  advising  the  nn'pder 
of  Ikiondelmonte,  gave  ris(?>^P  tlie 
parties  of  Cnelf  and  Ghibellinej  which 
so  lon^  divided  Florence.  See  Canto 
X.  Note  51. 

134.  Bertmnd  dc  Bom,  the  turbulent 
Troubadour  of  the  last  halfof  the  twelfth 
century,  was  alike  skilful  with  bis  pen 
and  his  sword,  and  pajised  his  life  in 
alternately  singing  and  fighting,  and  in 
stirring  up  di^^ension  and  strife  among 
bis  neighbours.  He  is  ihe  author  of 
that  spirited  war-song,  well  known  to  all 
Fc3iders  of  Trouliadour  verse,  beginning 

''  llie  bc^utifcl  sprint  ddigiits  me  well, 
Wljen  Aowei^  siiicl  Icaye^  arc  ifrowmg  ; 
Antl  it  ple^^cs  my  heart  !«  hcnr  the  sweJI 
Uf  ihc  bird*'  sweet  dioruB  fluwtag 
In  the  echoing  wood  ;r 
And  1  love  to  sec,  all  scattered  around, 
P^vihoos  and  tents  on  the  [iirLni^l  grnUiftd  *, 

And  my  spirit  fmds  it  jgord, 
To  see,  on  the  leifcl  plains  beyo^nd, 
G;ty  JaiiifKts  aod  steoda  capa>rt5<ift'd  ;  "--• 

nnd  ending  with  a  challenge  to  Richard 
Cuetir  dc  lion,  telling  his  minstrel  Pa- 
piofto  go 

"  And  tell  the  !-ord  m( '  Yes  and  Ko  * 
ThAt  peace  ^«dy  toa  Iook  h^  been  " 


"Bert rand  de  Bqm,"  says  the  old 
Proven^d  biography,  published  by  Ray« 
nouard,  CkQix  fit  Jhtsiei  Orighialrs  dei 
Trouhtidmrs,  V.  76,  "  was  a  chatelain 
of  I  lie  bishopric  of  Pilrigvictut,  Viscount 
of  Haute  fort,  a  castle  with  nearly  a 
thousand  retainers*  He  bad  a  brother, 
and  would  have  dispossessed  him  of  his 
inheritance,  had  it  not  been  for  the  King 
of  England.  He  was  a  1  waj-s  at  war  witl i 
all  his  neighbours,  with  the  Count  of 
Perlgueux,  and  with  the  Viscount  of 
Limoj^es,  and  with  his  brother  Constan- 
tine,  and  with  Richard ,  when  he  was 
Count  of  Poltou.  He  was  a  good 
cavalier,  and  a  goAd  warrior,  and  a 
good  lover,  and  a  good  troubadour ;  and 
well  informed  and  well  spoken;  and 
knew  well  how  to  bear  good  and  evil 
fortune.  Whenever  he  wished,  he  was 
master  of  King  Henry  of  England  and  of 
his  son  ;  but  always  desired  that  father 
and  son  should  be  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  one  brother  with  the  other.  And 
he  always  wtshefl  that  the  King  of  France 
and  the  King  of  England  should  be  at 
vojiance  ;  and  if  there  were  either  peace 
or  truce,  straightway  he  sought  and 
endeavoured  by  his  satires  to  undo  the 
peace,  and  to  show  how  each  was  dis- 
honoured by  it.  And  he  had  great  ad- 
vantages and  great  misfortunes  by  thus 
exciting  feuds  bet  ween  tl^iem.  He  wrote 
many  satires,  but  only  two  songs.  The 
King  of  ArcLgon  called  the  songs  of 
Giraud  de  Bomcil  the  wives  of  Bertrand 
de  Bom's  satires,  AncI  he  who  sang  for 
him  bore  the  name  of  Papiol.  And  he 
was  handsome  ajid  courteous  ;.  and  called 
the  Count  of  Brit  any,  Kassa ;  and  the 
King  of  England,  Yes  and  No ;  and  his 
son,  the  young  king,  Marinier.  And  he 
set  his  whole  heart  on  fomenting  war , 
and  embroiled  the  father  and  son  of 
England,  until  the  young  king  was  killed 
by  an  arrow  in  ti  castle  of  Bertrand  de 
Bom. 

**  And  Belt  rand  used  to  boast  that  he 
had  more  wits  than  he  needed.  And 
when  the  King  took  him  prisoner,  he 
asked  him,  *  Have  you  all  your  wits,  for 
yoti  will  need  them  now?'  And  he 
answered,  *I  lost  them  all  when  the 
young  king  died,'  Then  the  king  wept, 
and  pardoned  him,  and  gave  him 
robes,  and  lands^  and  honouw      And  \» 
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Kved   long   and    became   a    Cistercian 
monk." 

Fauriel,  iiistoin  de  la  Faisie  Proven- 
fa  ie,  Acilcr's  Tr.,  p.  4S3,  quoting  part  of 
this  passage,  a  J  els: — 

"In  this  nolice  the  old  biographer 
bdicates  the  dominant  trait  of  Bertrand*s 
character  very  distinctly  j  it  was  an  un- 
bridled passion  for  war.  He  hived  it 
not  only  as  ihe  occasion  for  exhibit ini; 
proofs  of  valour,  for  acquiring  power^, 
and  for  winning  glory,  but  also,  and  even 
more,  on  account  of  its  hazards*  on  ac- 
count of  the  exaltation  of  courage  and  of 
life  which  it  produced^  nay,  even  for  the 
sake  of  the  tumuli,  the  disorders,  and 
the  evils  which  are  accustomed  to  follow 
in  its  train,  Bertrand  de  Born  is  the 
ideal  of  the  undisciplined  and  adventure- 
some warrior  of  the  Middle  Age,  rather 
than  that  of  the  chevalier  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  tenn." 

See  also  Millot,  IlisL  LitL  dis  Trmt- 
hadours^  I.  210,  and  II kt,  Litt.  de  la 
France  par  las  Biriidicfifis  de  St,  Manr^ 
continuation,  XVI L  425. 

Bertrand  de  Bom,  if  not  the  best  of 
the  Troubadours^  is  llie  most  prominent 
ami  striking  character  among  them. 
Ills  life  is  a  drama  full  of  romanti,, 
interest ;  beginning  with  the  old  castle 
in  Gascony,  "  the  dames,  the  cavaliers, 
the  arms,  the  loves,  the  courtesy,  the 
bold  emprise  ;"  and  ending  in  a  Cister- 
cian convent,  among  friars  and  fastings, 
and  penitence  and  prayers. 

135.  A  vast  majority  of  manuscripts 
and  printed  editions  read  iti  this  line. 
Re  GioiHiuui^  King  John,  instead  of  Rt 
Gim^atte^  the  Young  King.  Even  Boc- 
caccio's copy,  which  he  wrote  out  witb 
his  own  hand  for  PetrarcOj  has  Re  Gw- 
vanni.  Out  of  seventy-nine  Codici 
examined  by  Barlow,  he  says,  Study  of 
the  Divina  Commedia^  p.  153,  "(July 
five  were  found  with  the  correct  reading 
— re pcimiie,  ....  The  reading  re  gio- 
vane  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  early 
etlilfons,  nor  is  it  noticed  by  any  of  the 
early  commentators,"  See  also  Gin- 
jruenv',  Ilisf.  Litt,  de  Vltaiie,  II,  5S6, 
where  the  subject  is  elaborately  dis- 
cussed, and  the  note  of  Biagioli,  who 
takes  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 

Jletiry  J  I,  of  England  had  four  sons, 
»I^  of  whom  were  mare  or  Jess  rebel hous 


against  him.  They  were,  Henry,  sur« 
named  Curt-Mantle,  and  called  by  the 
Trouliadours  and  novelists  of  his  time 
'*The  Young  King,"  because  he  w?i$ 
crowned  during  his  father's  life  j  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion,  Count  of  Guienne  and 
Poitou  ;  GeofTroyj  Duke  of  Brittany ; 
and  John  Lackland.  Henry  was  the 
only  one  of  these  who  bore  the  title  of 
king  at  the  dme  in  question.  Bertrand 
de  Bom  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him^,  and  speaks  of  him  in  his  poems 
as  la  Rn's  j'oves,  sometimes  lauding  and 
sometimes  repro\'ing  him.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  poems  is  his  Com/tlamte, 
on  the  death  of  Henry,  which  took  place 
in  1 1  S3,  from  disease,  say  some  accounts, 
from  the  bolt  of  a  crossbow  say  others. 
He  complains  that  he  has  lost  **  the  best 
king  that  was  ever  bom  of  mother  ;**  and 
goes  on  to  say,  **  King  of  the  courteous, 
and  emperor  of  the  valiant,  you  would 
have  been  Seigneur  if  you  had  lived 
longer;  for  you  bore  the  name  of  the 
Young  King,  and  were  the  cliief  and 
peer  of  youth.  Ay !  hauberk  and  sword, 
and  beautiful  buckler,  helmet  and  gon- 
falon, and  purpoint  and  sark,  and  joy 
and  love,  t  lie  re  is  none  to  maintain 
,  ^^*'' j.^  See  Raynouard,  C/wix  de 
Pofj/a^'iV,  49. 

In  the  Bid/e  Guioi  de  Pt'orjtns,  Bar- 
bazan,  Fabiktux  et  Cvnfi's^  II.,  51S,  h« 
is  spoken  of  as 

"ll  joncs  Kois, 
J  j  proux,  Ij  snigcs,  li  cortois," 

In  the  Ceftto  Ntrudle  Antuhe,  XVOL, 
XIX.,  XXXV.,  he  is  called  //  AV  6'/Vj- 
vane ;  and  in  Roger  de  Wend  over's 
Flinucrs  of  History,  A,D.  11 79 — 1183, 
**  Henry  the  Young  King.*' 

It  was  to  bim  that  Bertrand  de  Bom 
*'gave  the  evil  counsels,"  embroiling 
him  with  his  father  and  his  brothel's. 
Therefore,  when  the  commentators  chab 
lengeus  as  Pistol  does  Shallow,  **  Under 
which  king,  Bezonian  ?  speak  or  die  !**  I 
think  we  must  ans^ver  as  Shallow  docs, 
*'  Under  King  Harry," 

137.     See  2  Samuel  xviL  i,  2  : — 

*'  Moreover,  Ahiihophtd  said  unto 
Absalom,  let  me  now  choose  out  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  1  svil]  aiise  and  pur- 
sue after  David  this  night.  And  1  wiU 
come  upon  him  while  lie  is  weary  and 
weak-handed,  and  will  make  himaihuc* 
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all  the  people  that  are  with  him 
all  fiee  ;  and  I  will  smite  the  King 

Dryden,  in  his  poem  of  Abadcm  and 
^chitopkei^  gives  this  portrait  of  the 
liter  :— 

*  Of  these  the  false  Aclutophet  was  first ; 
A  name  to  aJl  siicceedmg  ages  cursit : 

For  close  desip^ns  and  crook ctJ  counsels  fit ; 
Sag«icioii$,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
Kestless,  imfix'd  in  principle*  and  pUce  ; 
Jn  power  ijnpleas'd^  impatient  of  disgrace : 
A  fiery  soul,  which,  vi'Orking  out  it*  way, 
Fretled  the  pigmy  body  ttJ  decay. 
And  o'er  iniorni'd  the  tenement  of  clay." 

Then  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Achi- 
iophel  the  following  description  of  Absa^ 
I  lorn: — 

*  Ansptcioufi  prince,  at  whose  nativity 
'^jome  roy^il  planet  rul'd  the  iouthern  sky ; 

"nrVongiui  country's  darting  and  desire  : 
^  doudy  pillar  and  their  guardian  fire  ; 
r  second  Moses,  whose  extended  wand 
the   seas,  atvd  shows  the    prumlvedi 

in^        l^d : 

Whose  dawning  day,  in  ever^'  distant  age, 
Has  exercised  the  sacred  prophet^s  rage*, 
The  people's  pr;iycr,  the  glad  di^'ine^'s  theme^ 
"Hie  young  men's  visioii,  and  die  old  metis 
dreaia/' 


CANTO  XXTX. 

I.  The  Tenth  and  last  "cloister  of 
\  Milebotge,"  where 

*'  Justice  larallibtc 
Pumshts  forgers," 

I  and  falsifiers  of  all  kinds.  This  Canto 
I  is  devoted  to  the  alcUemists. 

17,  Geri  del  Bello  was  a  disreputable 
j  iQemt>er  of  the  Alighieri  family,  and  was 
j  JDurdered  by  one  of  the  Sacchetti.  His 
Jt)«Lth  was  afterwards  avenged  by  his 
|i?rother,  who  in  turn  slew  one  of  the 
iSftCchelti  at  the  door  of  his  house. 

1^     Bertrand  de  Bom. 

35,  Like  the  ghost  of  Ajax  in  the 
'dyssey,  XL  "He  answered  me  not 
E  all.  but  went  to  Erebus  amongst  the 
her  souls  of  the  dead.'* 

36,  Dante  seems  to  share  the  feeling 
*  the  Italian  Vimieita^  which  required 

liation  from  some  member  of  tha 
^jured  family. 

*  Among  the  Italians  of  this  age," 
nys  Napier,  Fhrctttine  Ifist.y  L  Ch. 
fIL,  *' and  for  centunes  after,  private 
ffcnce  was  never  forgotten  until  re- 
ifnged,  and  genemlly  fnvotvei.1  3  suc- 


cession of  mutual  injuries  j  vengeance 
was  not  only  considered  lawful  and  just, 
but  a  positive  duty,  dishonourable  to 
omit ;  and,  as  may  be  learned  from 
ancient  private  journals,  it  was  som*' 
times  allowed  to  sleep  for  five-and- 
thirty  years,  and  then  suddenly  struck  a 
victim  who  perhaps  had  not  yet  seen  the 
light  when  the  original  injury  was  in- 
flicted/' 

46.  The  Val  di  Chiana,  near  Arezro, 
was  in  Dante's  time  marshy  and  pesti- 
lential. Now,  by  the  effect  of  drainage, 
it  is  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  and  fruilful 
of  the  Tnscan  valleys.  The  Maremma.  ^ 
was  and  is  notoriously  unhealthy  \  see  ' 
Canto  XIIL  Note  9,  and  Sardinia  would 
seem  to  have  shared  lis  ill  repute, 

57»  Forgers  or  falsifiers  m  a  general 
sense.  Th  e  "  false  sem  blaun  t "  of  Go wer, 
Con/es,  A  man/.,  II  : — 

**  Of  fals  scmbbunt  if  I  shall  telle,  ' 

Above  all  other  ii  is  the  wellc 
Out  of  the  which  dcceiptc  flowcth." 

They  ore  registered  Tiere  on  earth  to  be 
punished  hereafter. 

59.  The  1)1  ague  of  j^gina  is  described 
l>y  Ovid,  Mitamorph.  VI L,  Stone* 
street's  Tr.  :— 

**  Their  black  dr^*  tongues  are   swelled,    and 

scarce  can  move. 
And  short  thick  jwghs  from  panting  lungs  are 

drove. 
They  gape  for  air,  with  flattering  hopes  t'ahate 
Their  raging  flam ce,  but  that  augments  their 

heat. 
No  bed,  no  covering  can  the  wretches  beat,       1 J 
liut  on  the  ground,  exposed  to  opeii  air,  J^ 

They  lie,  and  hope  to  find  a  pleasing  coolilcsi* 

there. 
The  suff'rijig  earth,  with  that  oppres.'aon  cursi, 
Rctunw  the  Ileal  which  they  in? parted  first. 

"  Here  one,   with  fainting  steps,   does  slowly 
creep 
O'er  heaps  of  dead,  and  straight  augments  the 

neap; 
Another^  while  his  strength  and  tongue  pre- 
vailed. 
Bewails  his  friend,  and  falls  himself  bewaHod; 
This  with  implorinjj  looks  surveys  the  skies^ 
'W\t.  last  dear  office  of  his  dosing  eyes. 
But  finds  the  Ueav'nj*  implacable,  and  dies.*' 

The  birth  of  the  Myrmidons,  "wha 
still  retain  the  thrift  of  ants,  though  no^* 
transformed  to  men,**  is  thus  given  iu 
the  same  book  :— 

'^^  As  many  ants  the  T»unVT0U?4>>T^ct\c\*es>je>t, 
The  same  their  ^nboxir,  atxd  thtVi  ^tm^'\\  ox*' 
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The  brantbcii  too  alike  coinmotloti  fotnidr 
Pind  shook  th'  iciilujiinouii  creature*  on  the 

ground, 
IVhc  tvy  ilccTtJt;?.  (what's  scarce  to  be  beKevcd) 
ijlL  nobler  form  And  Inr^cr  Imlk  received, 
^Ind  Oil  the  earih  WiOkcd  an  iinuiaual  pace. 
With  m.iJily  KtrideJt,  and  An  erected  face : 
Their  nuJi]  rL>us  le^s,  and  former  colour  lost* 
ITie  insects  could  a  human  figure  boast,*^ 

SS-  Lilian,  or  Italian  ;  any  one  of 
the  Latin  race. 

109,  The  speaker  is  a  certain  Grif- 
foUno,  an  alchemist  of  Arezzo,  who 
pmctiscd  upon  the  credulity  of  Albert, 
a  natural  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Siena. 
For  this  he  was  burned  ;  but  was  "con- 
demned to  the  last  Bolgia  of  the  ten  for 
tkhemy/* 

116,  The  inventor  of  the  Cretan 
labyrinth.     Ovid,  MdamorpK  VI IL  : — 

'*  Great  Dasdalus  of  Athens  vnA  the  man 

Who  Qoade  the  drauc;ht>  oxid  fonned  the  won- 
drous plan/ 

Not  bcing^  able  to  find  his  way  out  of 
tlie  labyrinth,  he  made  wings  for  him- 
self and  his  son  I  cams,  and  escaped  by 
flight. 

122,  Speaking  ot  the  people  of  Sie- 
na, Forsyth,  Jtai}\  533,  says:  *'Vain, 
flighty,  fanciful,  they  want  the  judfjnient 
and  penetration  of  their  Flurentine  neigh- 
bours ;  who,  nationally  severe,  call  a  na.il 
without  a  head  chiodo  Sanest.  The  ac- 
complished SipiaraRiTiieri  told  me,  that 
her  father,  while  Governor  of  Siena,  was 
once  stop  perl  in  his  carriage  by  a  crowd 
at  Florence,  where  the  mob,  recognizing 
him,  called  out :  ^  Ltira'att  f^asstire  ii  Go- 
vtrualorede'  mafifj'  A  native  of  Sieim  is 
presently  known  at  Florence  j  for  his  very 
walk,  being  formed  to  a  hilly  town,  de- 
tects him  on  the  ploin.'" 

125.  The  persons  here  mentioned 
gain  a  kind  of  immortality  from  Dante's 
verse.  The  Stricca,  or  Baldastricca, 
was  a  lavN^er  of  Siena ;  and  Niccold  del 
Salimbeni,  or  EonsigiTori,  introduced 
the  fashion  of  slufTing  pheasants  with 
cloyes,  or,  as  Benvenuto  says,  of  roast- 
ing them  at  a  fire  of  cloves.  Though 
Dante  meniions  theni  apart,  they  seem, 
'ik^  the  tw 6  others  named  afterwards, 
to  have  been  members  of  the  BHgatn 
Spender &da^  ox  Prodigal  Club,  of  Siena, 
whose  cxtmvagancts  are  recorded  by 
Bcovenuto  da  Imola.  This  chib  con- 
^ted  of  *'i\vQ^\t  very  rich  young  gem- 


tlemen,  wdio  took  it  into  their  headis 
to  do  things  that  would  make  a  great 
part  of  the  world  wonder."  Acconi- 
ingly  each  contributed  eighteen  thon- 
sand  golden  florins  to  a  common  fund, 
amounting  in  all  to  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  florins.  They  bidlt 
a  palace,  m  which  each  member  had  a 
splendid  chamber,  and  they  gave  sump- 
tuous dinners  and  suppers ;  ending  their 
banquets  sometimes  by  thro^ving  all  the 
dishes,  table -ornaments,  and  knives  o( 
gold  and  silver  out  of  the  window. 
'*  This  sDly  institution,"  continues  Ben- 
venuto,  **  lasted  only  ten  months,  the 
treasury  being  exhausted,  and  the 
wretched  members  became  the  fable 
and  laughing-stock  of  all  the  world," 

In  honour  of  this  club,  P'olgore  da 
San  Geminiano,  a  clever  poet  of  the 
day  (1260),  wrote  a  series  of  twelve 
convivial  sonnets,  one  for  each  month 
of  the  year,  with  Dcdici\tion  ai\d  Con 
elusion.  A  translation  of  lhcs<;  sonnets 
may  be  found  in  D*  G.  Kos-setti's  Early 
Italian  P^ds,  The  Dedication  nms  as 
follows  \— 

**  Unto  the  blithe  and  lordly  Fellowship. 
(1  know  not  where,  bui  wheresoever,  1  know, 
Lordly  and  blithe,)  be  erecting  ;  and  ihcretov 
DogA,  hawks,  and  a  full  purse  whertin  to  dip, 
Quiiils  struck  i*  the  flight ;  nttRs  mettled  to  IM 
whip ; 
Kart-hntindSfhaTe-hounds,  .and  blood-hounds 

even  so ; 
And  o'er  that  realtn,  a  cr«wn  for  Niccolbi 
Whose  praise  in  Siena  springs  froai  Ivp  to  lip, 
Titij^occio,  Axxvvfi  di  Togno*  ami  Ancailin 
iirvrtolo,  and  Mngaro,  and  FrtBnoi, 
Who  well  niighi  pass  for  children  of  King 
Ban, 
C'^uiicous  and  valiant  more  than  Lancelot,— 
In  each,  God  speed f    How  %\'orthy 

man 
Tn  hnld  high  tmimamciit  ia  CimdaU* 

136.  "This  Capocdiio,"  says  d^e 
Oltnm^  *  •  was  a  very  subtle  alchemist  j 
and  because  he  was  burned  for  ptuc- 
tising  alchemy  in  Siena,  he  exhibits  hif' 
hatred  to  the  Sienese,  and  gives  us  to 
understand  that  the  author  knew  him*** 


CANTO   XXX. 

t.  In  tills  Canto  tHe  samfc  B^lgia  if 
continued,  with  diflTcfent  kinds  «»f  Falsi' 
fiefs. 

4.  Athamafl,  king  of  Thebes  and 
husband  of  Ino*.  dnufjht^r  ol"  Cadmii%' 
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dness  is  thus  described  by  Ovid^ 
fpk.  IV.  Eusden's  Tr.  :— 

illwma*  cries  out,  hi*  rtKtsrin  fled, 
I  rdlow-huntcnv,  let  the  toils  be  spread, 
I  linue:---.  in  quest  of  fciod, 
('  '  i;,  run  roaring  in  this  wood.' 

1  ;..>vages  ^vere  seen, 

j'         ;  -  •A\\\  he  chased  his  queen  : 

lure  LrcarcLufl  from  her  breast :  this  chiid 
pd     Hule    kriJis^    {uid     on    iu    i^ithci' 

smiJcd, — 
^  now  ro  iror'e^-'Who  now  be^m 
[  hlfi  head  to  whirt  bi.**  giddy  soiij, 
iJte  insensible  lo  nature's  crII, 
p!t;ss  in  fan  I  flung  u^ainst  the  wa  li- 
ne mad  poison  in  ihc  mother  vtTought  ; 
IKleliccrta  in  her  arms  she  caught, 
|h  disordered  treists^  howling,  flies, 
chus,  Ev6e,  Jlacchus!'  laud  iihe  crics^ 
nc  of  Bacj:hus  J  una  LLutjhed  to  hear, 
d,  *Thy  foiter-god  has  cost  ihec  dear.' 
^dierc  istood^i  who^c  &ide  the  heating 
I  waves 

Ig  con^med,  r^nd  hollowed  into  caves, 
ltd  shot  forwJiJft5T»  in  u  bending  sleep, 
il  a  dreadful  covert  t}'er  the  deep, 
(tcbcd  In»,  on  dctst ruction  bent,  . 

I  up  the  cHfT,— such  strtn^jtli  her  fury 
i.leot : 
^Tvith  her  guiltless  hoy,  who  wept  in 

vai«, 

hold   spring   she  plunged   Into    tlie 

main.*' 
I 

Ef  ccubsL,  wife  of  Pnam,  of  Troy, 
her  of  Polyxcna  and  Folydorus. 
iJL,  Slanyan's  Tr,  i— 

It  the  bnnks  her  son  in  ghastly  htie 
pcd  with  Thxackn  arrows  strikes  htu- 

view, 

trons  shrieked ;  her  b\g  swoln  grief 

surpassed 

rer  of  utterance  ;  she  ittwd  aghast ; 
I  nor  speech,  nor  tciirs  to  give  relief ; 
jif  woe  sapjjrcsAcd  die  risine;  grief, 
'  ■"    '     "  *d  I 

k*d  up  to  Hcav'n  w 

prise, 


;ss  ttonc,  on  earth  stie  flx*d  her  eyes  : 
look'd  up  to  Hcav'n  with  wild  sur- 

i  contemplates  o*er  with  sad  ddlghc 
k  pale  visage ;  then  her  aktng  sight 
pn  %is  wounds :  she  varies  thus  by 
•turns, 

I  colJectcd  ra^  at  length  she  hums, 
the  mothcr-hoQ,  when  among 
~^  of  prey  she  5c<;^  her  ravished. 

iriavisher  :  she  marks  his  trace, 
_^l^t  directs  her  anxious  chase. 
1  ^th  mingled  grief  juid  rage 
e  Ittngj,  regardless  of  her  age. 

icr  forky  fingers  in  his  eye*? ; 

\  the  rooted  QalLs  ;  her  rage  pursues^ 

ke  hollow  orbs  her  haiKl  Imbrue j. 

Thradana,  fired    at   this    inhuman 


Is  and  stones  assail  |he  frantic  queen. 
6  an^l  growls,  nor  In  an  human  tone  ,■ 
'^  ipi^itient  at  the  \Kiikik^g  atone ; 


Extends  hef  jaws,  aa  she  her  voice  would  raise 
To  keen  invectives  in  her  wonted  phrase  ; 
But  barks,  and  thence  the  yelping  brute  be* 
trays.  '* 

31.  CrinTolino  d*Arezzo,  mentioned 
in  Canto  XXIX,  109. 

42,  The  same  **  mid  sprite,'^  Gianni 
Sclikchi^  mentioned  in  line  32.  **K«o?iO 
Donati  of  Florence,"  says  Benvenuto^ 
"  although  a  nohlcman  and  of  an  illiis- 
trions  housCj  was  nevertheless  like  other 
noblemen  of  his  limc^  and  by  means  of 
thefts  bad  greatly  increased  his  patri- 
mony. When  the  hotir  of  death  drew 
near  the  sting  of  conscience  caused  him 
to  make  a  will  in  which  he  gave  fat 
legacies  to  many  people  ;  whereupon  hLs 
son  Simon  J  (the  Off/mo  siiys  hisncpliew,) 
ihinking  himself  enormously  aggrieved, 
sulnorned  Vanni  Schicchi  dei  Ca\Tilcanti, 
who  got  into  Buoso's  bed,  and  made 
a  will  m  opposition  to  the  other. 
Gianni  much  resembled  Buoso/*  In 
this  will  Giamii  Schicchi  did  not  for- 
get himself  while  making  Simon  heir  ; 
for,  according  to  the  OitimOf  he  put 
this  clause  into  iti  '*To  Gianni  Schic- 
chi I  bequeath  my  mare,"  This  was 
the  "lady  of  the  herd,"  and  Benvcnuto 
atlds^  **  none  more  beautiful  was  to  be 
found  in  Tuscany  j  and  it  was  valued  at 
a  thousand  florins," 

61.  Messer  Adatoio,  a  false-coinef 
of  Brescia,  who  at  the  instiration  of 
the  Counts  Guido,  Alessandro,  and 
Aghinolfo  of  Komcna,  counterfeited  the 
golden  Horin  of  Flore ncCj  which  bore  on 
one  side  a  lily,  and  on  the  other  th^ 
figure  of  John  the  Baptist 

64,  Tasfro,  Gerusakmmf^  XIIT,  60, 
Fairfaxes  Tr,  ; — 

"  He  that  the  gliding  rivers  erst  had  seen 
Adown  their  verdant  channels  gently  roiled^ 
Or  falling  streams,  which  to  iJ^e  vallcva  green. 
Distilled  from  tops  of  Alpine  trionntafns  cold. 
Those  he  desired  in  vain,  new  tnnuenta  been 
Augmented  thus  with  wish  of  comforts  old  ; 
Those  waters  cool  he  dratsk  in  vain  qaiv*eit, 
Which  nnore  incrc^aj^ed  his  thirst,  iucreiiscd  hts 
besit,- 

65.  The  upper  valley  of  the  Arno  is 
in  the  proviiHzc  of  Casaontino.  QitotiJtg 
these  three  lines,  Ampere,  Voya^^  Dau' 
Usfjfii\  246,  says:  '*Jn  these  untrana- 
\itable  verses,  there  is  a  feeling  of  ht^niid 
freshness,  which  almosl  makt^  owe.  ^^cv^vl- 
der.     I  owe  it  l&lmlU  \o  &tv\\  vVi\  ^c^^ 


li^ 
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Cassentinc  waa  a  great  denl  less  fresh 
and  less  verdant  in  reality  than  in  the 
poetry  of  Dante,  and  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  aridity  which  surrounded  me,  this 
poetry,  by  its  very  perfection,  ma<le  one 
feel  something  of  the  punishment  of 
Master  Adam- 

73,  Forsytli,  lialy^  116,  savs:  "The 
castle  of  Romena,  mentionecf  in  these 
yeises,  now  stands  in  ntins  on  a  pre- 
cipice about  a  mile  from  our  inn,  and 
not  far  off  is  a  spring  which  the  pejisants 
call  Fonte  Brandx  Might  I  presume 
to  differ  from  his  commentators,  Dante, 
in  my  opinion,  does  not  mean  the  great 
fountain  of  Siena,  but  rather  this  ob- 
scure spring ;  which,  though  less  knovtTi 
to  the  world,  was  an  object  more  fami- 
liar to  the  poet  himself,  who  took  refuge 
here  from  proscription,  and  an  image 
more  natural  to  the  coiner  who  was 
burnt  on  the  spot." 

Ampere  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
Voyag£  Danit'squg^  246:  *'The  Fonte 
Branda,  mentioned  by  Master  Adam, 
is  assuredly  the  fountain  thus  named, 
which  still  flows  not  far  from  the 
tower  of  Romena,  between  the  place 
of  the  crime  and  that  of  its  punish- 
ment" 

On  the  other  handj  Mr.  Barlow,  Can- 
(rihifio^ts,  remarks :  "  THis  little  fount 
was  known  only  to  so  few,  that  Dante, 
who  wrote  for  the  Italian  people  gene- 
rally, can  scarcely  be  thought  to  have 
meant  this,  when  the  famous  Fonte 
Branda  at  Siena  was,  at  least  by  name, 
familiar  to  them  all,  and  formed  an 
image  more  in  character  with  the  in- 
satiable thirst  of  Master  Adam." 

Poetically  the  question  is  of  slight  im- 
portance ;  for,  as  Fluellen  says,  *^  There 
is  a  river  in  Macedon,  and  there  is  also 
moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth,  .  .  ,  , 
and  there  is  salmons  in  both." 

86.  This  line  and  line  11  of  Canto 
XXIX.  are  cited  by  Gabrielle  Rossetti 
in  confirmation  of  his  theory  of  the 
**  Principal  Allegory  of  the  Inferno^*' 
that  the  city  of  Dis  is  Rome.  He  says, 
Spirito  Antifapali^  I.  62,  Miss  Ward's 
Tr.  :— 

*  *  This  well  is  surrounded  by  a  high 

wall,  and  the  wall   by  a  vast  trench  ; 

the  circmt  of  the  trench  is  twenty-two 

mihi,  and  that  of  the  wall  eleveii  miles, 


Now  the  outward  trench  of  the  walls 
Rome  (whether  real  or  imagmary 
say  not)  was  reckoned  by  Dstnte's  con 
temporaries  to  be  exactly  twenty- twi 
miles  ;  and  the  walls  of  the  city  wert 
then,  and  still  are,  eleven  miles  round 
Hence  it  is  clear»  that  the  wkked  iim 
which  looks  into  Rome,  as  into  a  mirroi^ 
sees  there  the  corrupt  place  which  is  thi 
final  goal  to  its  waters  or  people,  tha 
is,  the  figurative  Rome,  'dread  seat 
Dis.^" 

The  trench  here  spoken  of  is  tlie 
trench  of  Malebolge.     Dante  mention 
no  wall  about  the  well  i    only  giant; 
standing  round  it  like  towers. 

97.  Fotiphar's  wife, 

98,  Virgil's  ''perjm^ed   Sinon,"  t 
Greek  who  persuad&i  the  Trojans 
accept  the  wooden  horse,  telling  them  i 
was  meant  to  protect  the  city,  in  lieu  i 
the  statue  of  Pallas,  stolen  by  Diom© 
and  Ulysses. 

Chaucer,  N&nnes  Prtvsta  Tale:— 

"  O  falie  diiisimLloiir,  O  G«ek  SiQoni 
That  broughtest  Trayc  at  UHcrly  to  sorwe." 

103.  The  disease  of  tympanites  is 
called  "because  the  abdomen  is  di 
tended  with  wind,  and  sounds  like 
drum  when  struck." 

12a.     Ovid,  Metamorpk.  II L  :— 

"  A  rount^f)  in  a  darksome  wood. 
Nor   stained    with   falling  leaves  aor  mti 
mud.** 


CANTO  XXXL 

I,  This  Canto  describes  the  Plain  f 
the  Giants  J  between  Malebolge  and  tN 
mouth  of  the  Infernal  Pit, 

4,  Ilmdy  XVI,:  **A  Felion  aih 
which  Chiron  gave  to  his  \Achilles' 
father,  cut  from  the  top  of  Mouii 
Pelion,  to  be  the  death  of  heroes.*' 

Chaucer,  Squtera  Tale  i^ 

"  And  of  Achilles  for  his  queinte  spere. 
For  he  coude  with  it  bodie  hclc  and  drere." 

And    Shakspeare,   in  Jiing^  Henry 
Sixth,  V.  i.  :— 

**  Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles* 
Is  able  with  the  chajigc  to  kill  and  curcw'^' 

16*     The  battle  of  Roncesvalles, 

"  Whcti  CharlcniAiti  with  all  hiR  pccr^e  fell 
By  Fontarabk.'* 

18.     Archbishop    Tur^Jin,    ClfViMRJ 
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XXITT.,  Rodd's  Tr.,  thus  describes  the 
blowing  of  Orlando's  horn  : — 

**  He  now  blew  a  loud  blast  with  his 
bom,    to   summon  any    Christian    con- 
led  in  the  adjacent  woods  to  his  as- 
tance,  or  to  recall  Hs  friends  beyond 
le  pass.     This  horn  was  endued  witli 
sach  power,  that  all  other  horns  were 
split  by  its  sound  ;    and  it  is  said  that 
Orlando  at  that  time  blew  it  with  such 
vehemence,  that  he  burst  the  veins  and 
nerves  of  his  neck-     The  sound  reached 
the  king^s  ears,  who   lay  encamped  in 
the    valley   still    called    by  his    name, 
ahout   eight   miles   from    Ronce\'al,   to- 
wards Gascony,  being  carried  so  far  by 
supematural     power,       Charles    would 
have  flown  to  his  succour,  but  was  pre- 
feutcd  by  Ganalon,  who,   conscious  of 
'Undoes   sufferings,   insinuated   it  was 
with  him  to  sound  his  horn   on 
t  occasions.     *  He  is,  perhaps,^  said 
pursuing  some  wild  beast,  and  the 
lond   echoes  through    the  woods  \    it 
iiill  be  fruitless,  therefore,  to  seek4um/ 
wicked   traitor^  deceitful  as  Judas  ! 
t'hat  dost  thou  merit  ? '' 
Walter   Scott   in  Mafynhn^  VI.   33, 
wakss  allusion  to  Orlando^s  horn  : — 

"  O  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  hom, 
On  Fontarabian  cehncs  borrc, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  comCj 
When  Rowland  l>rave,  atid  tjlivier, 
And  every  pabdin  and  pc^r, 

On  Roncesvalles  died  \  " 

Orlando's  horn  is  one  of  the  favourite 
ictions  of  old  romance,  and  is  surpassed 
power  only  by  that  of  Alexander, 
llrhich  took  sixty  men   to   blow  it  and 

uld  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  sixty 
lilesl 

41.  Montereggione  is  a  picturesque 
castle  on  an  eminence  near  Siena, 
Ampere,  Voyage  Dantaque^  251,  re- 
liarks ;    **This    fortress,    as   the   com- 

entators  say,  was  furnished  with 
towers  all  round  about,  and  had  none 

the  centre.  In  its  present  state  it  is 
ftill  very  faithfully  described  by  the 
'fcrse,— 

*  Montereggion  di  torn  si  corona,*  '* 

59.  This  pine-cone  of  bronze,  which 
now  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican, 
9  found  in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian, 
is  supposed  to  U&Yc  CTOwn^  its 


summit.  **I  have  looked  daily,"  sa)^ 
Mrs.  Kcmble^  Year  of  Consolation^  152, 
"  over  the  lonely,  sunny  gardens,  open 
like  the  palace  halls  to  me,  where  the 
wide -sweeping  oranj^e- walks  end  in 
some  distant  view  of  the  sad  and  noble 
Campagna,  where  silver  fountains  call 
tn  each  other  through  the  silent,  over- 
arching cloisters  of  dark  and  fragrant 
green,  and  where  the  huge  bronze  pine, 
by  which  Dante  measured  his  great 
giant,  yet  stands  in  the  midst  of  graceful 
vases  and  bas-reliefs  wrought  in  former 
ages,  and  the  more  graceful  blossoms 
blown  within  the  veiy  hour." 

And  Ampere,  Voyage  Dantaquc,  277, 
remarks:  **Ilere  Dante  takes  as  a  jwint 
of  comparison  an  object  of  determinate 
size ;  the  pigfia  is  eleven  feet  high,  the 
giant  then  must  be  seventy  ;  it  performs, 
ill  the  description,  the  office  of  those 
figures  which  are  placed  near  monu- 
ments to  render  it  easier  for  the  eye  to 
measure  their  height,'* 

Mr.  Norton,  Travel  and  Sludy  m 
ll{il)\  253,  thus  speaks  o{  the  same  ob- 
ject : —  • 

"This  piiie-cone,  of  bronze,  was  act 
originally  upon  the  summit  of  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian*  After  fhis 
imperial  sepulchre  had  undergone  many 
evil  fates,  and  as  its  ornaments  were 
stripped  one  by  one  from  it,  the  cone 
was  in  the  sixth  century  taken  down, 
and  carried  off  to  adorn  a  fountain, 
which  had  been  constructed  for  the 
use  of  dusty  and  thirsty  pilgrims,  in  a 
pillared  enclosure,  called  the  Paradt'jo, 
in  front  of  the  old  basilica  of  St,  Peter.  , 
Here  it  remained  for  centuries ;  and 
when  the  old  church  gave  way  to  the 
new,  it  was  put  where  it  now  stands, 
useless  and  out  of  place,  in  the  trim  and 
formal  gardens  of  the  Papal  pahce." 

And  adds  in  a  note  i — 

**At  the  present  day  it  serves  the 
bronze- workers  of  Rome  as  a  model 
for  an  inkstand,  such  as  is  seen  in  tl*^ 
shop- windows  every  winter,  and  is  sold 
to  travellers,  few  of  whom  know  the 
history  and  the  poetry  belonj^ing  to  its 
original," 

67.  '*The  gaping  monotony  of  ihh 
jargon,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  '*full  of  tli^ 
vowel  a,  is  admvTTLb\Y  ^\i\\^\  \ft  >Xm 
mouth  of  the  vast  \\a\i-^\.X!:^\OL  -avi^^ 
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Jt  is  like  a  liat>blc  of  the  gigantic  infsmcy 
of  the  worlcU" 

77.  Nimrod,  the  ^'nilghty  hunter  be- 
fore ihtf  Korilj"  who  bitilt  the  tower  of 
Ibbd^  which^  according  to  tlie  ItaliaTi 
jiopuhir  trailitioii,  was  so  hifjli  that  who- 
ever inouutcil  to  the  top  of  it  coidd  hear 
Uve  angds  ifinjf, 

Cory,  Attdent  Fra^men^h  S^*  givqs 
(his  extract  from  the  Sihylliiu  Oracla: — 

•*  But  when  the  judgments  of  the  A^IIt^cr^^/  God 
Wtrc  ripe  isyi  execution  \  when  the  'fo\w:r 
Hose  to  the  skiesi  upon  A*syria's  pbln, 
And  -jW  insiiikind  one  Lainguiige  only  kiiew  ; 
A  dread  coiimiisstoii  from  fjn  high  wn,ii;ivcn 
To  the  fcH  whirlwinds,  which  Anth  dire  alarms 
IReai  on  the  Tower,  nmd  lo  115  lowest  bause 
SbcKjk  it  conviiiaed.     And  now  all  intercpunrc, 
By  some  occult  xind  ovcniiling  power. 
Ceased  among  men*  by  utterajnce!  they  strnvc 
Perplexed  and  anxioiii  to  disclose  I  heir  mind  : 
But  their  hp  faiJed  them,  and  in  liew  of  words 
Prndurcd  a  painful  babbling  «ound  ;r  the  place 
Was  th<;nce  c^iHcd  Uabel ;    by  th*   apostate 

crew 
Named  from   the  event.    Then  severed  far 

away 
They  sijcd  uncertain  into  realm;;  unknown  ; 
Thus  kingdoms  ruse,  and  the  glad  world  was 

fdled." 

94.  OdviSfy,  XL,  Bucl<lcy's  Tr.  : 
^"^  God-like  Otiis  ami  far-fametj  Ephialtes; 
whom  the  fnithful  earth  nourished,  the 
tallest  and  far  the  most  tjcaiitiful,  at  least 
after  illustrious  Orion,  For  at  nine 
years  old  they  were  also  nine  cubits  in 
width,  and  in  height  they  wore  nine  fa- 
thoms. Who  even  threatened  the  im- 
mortals that  they  would  set  up  a  strife  of 
impetuous  war  in  OUinpus.  They  at- 
tempted to  place  Ossa  upon  Olympus, 
and  upon  Ossa  leafy  Pelion,  that  heaven 
might  be  accessible.  And  they  would 
have  accomplished  it,  if  they  had  reached 
the  measure  oi  youth  j  but  the  son  of 
love,  whom  fair-haired  Latona  bore, 
destroyetl  ilicm  both,  before  the  down 
llowcrcd  under  their  temples  and  thick- 
ened upon  tlieir  cheeks  with  a  flowering 
beard." 

yS.  The  giant  with  a  hundred  hands. 
^neid^  X.:  **/Ega,on,  who,  they  say, 
had  a  hundred  arms  and  a  hundred  liands, 
and  flashed  fire  from  fifty  mouths  and 
breasts;  when  agninst  the  thimderholls 
of  Jove  he  on  so  many  ecpial  buck- 
lers    clashed  \     unsheatlied    so    many 

Ha  is  supposed  to  haye  been  a  famow 


pirate,  and  the  fable  of  the  hundred 
hands  arose  from  the  hundred  sailors 
tliat  manned  his  ship, 

100,  The  giant  Antaius  is  here  un- 
boun(h  l:>ccaiise  he  had  not  been  at  "  the 
mighty  war"  i^gainst  the  gods. 

115.  The  valley  of  the  Bagrada,  one 
of  whose  branches  ilosvs  by  Zama,  the 
scene  of  Scipio's  great  victory  over  Han- 
nibvil,  by  wliich  he  gained  his  great&st 
renown  and  his  title  of  Africanus. 

Among  the  nei|jhbouring  hilk,  accord- 
ing to  Lucan,  FAarsflha,  I V,,  tlie  giant 
Antaeus  had  his  cavq.  Speakbig  of 
Curio's  voyage,  he  says: — 

"To  Afric's  coast  he  cuts  the  fdatny  way. 
Where  luw  the  once  victoriottii  Carthage  lay, 
There  landing^  to  the  wcU-known  camp  he 

hies, 
Wlicrc  from  afar  the  di*ttant  seas  he  s|wcs : 
Wlitui;  Ragrada'fi  dull  waves  the  s^inds  divide^ 
And  slowly  downward  roll  iheir  slug^sh  ttde. 
From  thence  he  seeks  the  heights  renowned 

by  fame, 
And  hallo  wet!  hy  the  great  C^nielian  name  : 
The  roclcs  and  hiiEs  which  loti^;,  traditions  sa/j, 
Wert  hdd  by  huge  Antfcus'  horrid  sway. 

But  greater  deeds  this  riiing  mountnin  Rrnce, 
And  Sckiio's  name  ennobles  jnueh  the  pJiiai,  ' 
Wliilt,  fixing  here  his  famou^i  catnp,  he  i  Mis 
Fierce  Hannibal  from  Rome's  devoted  walls. 
As  yet  the  raoiildchng  work?  rcmajn  in  vtew* 
Where  dreadful  ciicc  the  Latian  eagles  fl«w.'* 

124.  j^fieu/^  VL  T  **Here  too  you 
might  have  seen  Tityus,  the  foster-child 
of  all -bearing  earth,  whose  body  is  cx* 
tended  over  nine  whole  acres  j  and  a 
huge  Till  lure,  with  her  hooked  beak, 
pecking  at  his  immortal  liver."  Also, 
Odyssri'y  XL,  in  similar  words, 

Typhoeus  was  a  giant  with  a  hvmdrcd 
heads,  like  a  dragon's,  who  made  war 
upon  the  gods  as  soon  as  he  was  bom. 
He  was  the  father  of  Geryon  and  Cer- 
berus. 

132.  The  battle  betweto  Herculd 
and  Antaeus  is  described  bjLvtcan,  PAiiK' 

"  Bright  In  Olympic  oil  Alcides  shonfc, 
Anta:ii&  with  his  nwtlicr'^  du,st  i*  sirown» 
And  Sticks  her  fnendty  force  10  aid  his  own*** 

136.  One  of  the  leaning  towers  of 
Bologna,  whidi  Eustace,  Class uai  Tour^ 
I.  167.  thinks  are  **  remarkable  only  for 
their  unmeanintj  elevation  and  tlanijerouj 
deviation  from  the  perpendicular.'" 
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CANTO  xxxn. 

\l.    In  this  Canto  begins   the  Ninth 
last  Circle  q(  the  Infenio,  where 
nitors  are  puiiiiihtsd, 

'  Htnce  in  the  ^niAltcst  drcle,  at  the  point 
I  0\  iilj  ihe  univei^*,  where  Dii  is  seated, 
I  Ulioe'er  betrAy*  forever  is  consumed." 

3.  The  M'oitl  thruTt  is  !jere  used  in  its 
l^fiitectural  sensc^  as  the  thrust  of  a 
Idge  against  its  abutments,   and  the 

Still  using  the  balVbfe  of  child- 

}U,    The  Mu*es;  the  poetic  tradition 
'"'mg  that  Amphion  built  the  walls  of 
tebes  by  the  sound  of  his  lyre ;  and  the 
aic  interpretation^  that  he  did  it  by 
persuasive  eloquence, 
5,    Miitthew  xx\i,  24:    **  Woe  ttnto 
man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is 
lyed !  it  had  been  good  for  that  man 
had  not  been  bom. " 
Tambemicb  is  a  mountain  of  Scla- 
iia,   and     Pietmpann    another    near 
ca. 

55.    lliesc  two  '•miserable  brothers" 
4r-  Av  ...... ^^Q  gy^^  Napoleone,  sons  of 

i  Alberti,  lord  of  Faltcrona 
f-  y  of  the   BisenrJo,      After 

thai  fathers  death  they  tjuarrclled,  and 
cmt  trtncherously  slew  the  other. 

5b.  Caina  is  the  first  of  the  four  di- 
visions of  this  circle,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  fir>»t  fratricide, 

62 .     Si  r  M  orti  red ,  so n  o f  K  mg  A  rt  h  11  r. 

Sec  la  A  fort  d\4rthurc^  II!.  ch,  167: 

**Ajid  there    King  Arthur  frmote    Sir 

Mnn  1^1-4^11  iTuder  the  shidd  with  a  folnu 

1  throughout  the  body  more 

-    .  .  ..^    x:.    said    here  of  the  sun's 

i^Mfiing    through    the  ivoimd,   so  as  to 

hrtv.]    (Ik-  <Iiadow  on  the  ground,  hut 

11  is  mentioned  in  the  Italian 

'   Rrimance  of  Launcelot  of 

'■■■'£  e  fantosa  tstoria  di 

V  III.  ch.  f62i  '*Bc- 

madc  by  the  lance 

igh  the  wound  a  ray 

mifestly,    that  Girflet 

k  65.  Focftcdfi  v^as  one  df  tlw  Caned - 
Un  Iti.inchTi  of  Pistoia,  afidtSTis  engaged 
»n  lie    ti^irof  cutting  off  tfic  hand  of  his 


halfAirother.  See  Note  65,  Canto  VI» 
He  is  said  also  to  have  killed  his  uncle. 

65.  Sftssol  Maschcronij  according  to 
Benvennto,  was  one  of  the  To^chi  family 
of  Florence.  He  murderet^l  his  nephew 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  liis  property ; 
for  which  crime  he  was  carne<l  through 
the  street**  of  Florence,  nailed  up  in  a 
cask,  and  then  beheaded. 

68.  Camicion  de'  Pazzi  of  Valdarno, 
>vho  murdered  his  kinsman  Ubertino^ 
But  his  crime  M'ill  seem  small  and  ex- 
aisable  when  compared  with  that  ol 
another  kinsman,  Carlino  de*  Pazzi,  who 
treacherously  surrendered  the  castle  of 
Piano  in  Valdamo,  where'm  many  Flo- 
rentine exiles  were  taken  and  put  tc 
death. 

8 1 .  The  speaker  is  Bocca.  degli  Abati, 
whose  treason  caused  the  defeat  of  the 
Guelfs  at  the  famous  battle  of  Monta« 
peril,  in  1260.    See  Note  S6,  Canto  X. 

'*  Messer  Bocca  degli  Abati,  the  trai- 
tor," says  Malispini,  Sii*ria^  ch.  17 r» 
*'  with  his  sword  in  hand,  smote  and  cut 
o^  the  hand  of  Mcsscr  Jacopo  de*  Pazzi 
of  Florence,  who  bore  the  standard  of 
the  cavaliy  of  the  Commune  of  ^'lo^e^cc 
And  the  knights  and  the  Jjeople,  seeing 
the  stamlard  down,  and  the  treachery, 
were  put  to  rout," 

SS,  The  second  division  of  the  Circle, 
called  Antcnora,  from  Antenor,  the  Tro- 
jan prince,  who  betrayed  his  country  by 
keeping  up  a  secret  correspondence  \vith 
the  Greeks.  Virgil,  Aitimi^  L  242, 
makes  him  fou'.ider  of  Padua. 

106.     See  Note  Si  of  this  Canto. 

116.  Buoso  da  Duera  of  Cremona, 
being  bribed,  sulTcrcil  the  French  cavaby 
under  Guido  da  MonfortQ  to  pasi  through 
Lombardy^in  their  way  to  Apulia,  with- 
out opposing  Ihem  as  he  had  been  com- 
manded. 

117,  There  is  a  double  meaning  in 
the  Italian  expression  sta  ftesfo^  wliich 
is  well  rendered  i?y  the  vulgarism »  ii^Ji 
out  in  the  foid^  so  famiHar  in  American 
politics, 

119.  Beccaria  of  Pavia,  Abbot  of 
Vallombrosa,  and  Papal  Legate  at  Flo- 
rence, whcic  he  w^as  beheftdeti  in  1258 
for  plotting  again&t  the  tju«ilfi». 

121,  Giatmi  de^  Soldiinieri,  ot  Flot* 
eucc,  a  Ghibelline,  who  betrawl  hii 
party,     Villani,  VIL  14,  ?^ays:  ''MesscJ 


Gianni  dc'  Soldanieri  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  populace  from  motives  of 
ambition,  regardless  of  consequences 
which  were  injurious  to  the  G  hi  bell  in  e 
party,  and  to  his  o\^ti  detriment,  which 
'^lems  always  to  have  been  the  case  in 
*lorcnce  with  those  who  became  popular 
■leaders.*' 

122»  The  traitor  Ganellon,  or  Gana- 
Ion  J  who  betrayed  the  Christian  cause  at 
Roncesvalles,  persuading  Charlemagne 
not  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Orlando. 
See  Canto  XXXL  Note  i8> 

Tebaldello  de'  Manfrcdi  treacherously 
opened  the  gates  of  Faenza  to  the  French 
in  the  night, 

130.  Tydeus,  son  of  the  king  of  Ca- 
lydoti^  slew  Menalippus  at  the  siege 
of  Thebes,  and  was  himself  mortally 
wounded.  Statins,  Thehaidi  VIII.,  thus 
describes  what  followed  : — 

**  O'crcome  with  joy  and  auger,  Tydeus  tries 
Tq  raise  hiraKeir,  and  meete  with  eager  eyes 
ITie  deathfut  object,  pleased  as  he  surveyed 
His  own  condtticm  In  his  foe's  pourtrayci 
The  severed  head  impatient  he  demands, 
And    gniaps  with   fervour   m   his  trembling 

hands, 
White  he  remarks  the  resdess  balls  of  sight 
ITial  sought  And  shunned  altcnnaLdy  the  light 
Contented  now,  his  wrath  bcgnn  to  cease. 
And  the  fierce  warrior  had  expired  in  peace  ; 
But  the  fell    fiend  a  thought  of  vengeance 

^         bred. 

;  Unwtirthy  of  himself  and  of  the  dead. 
Meanwhile,  her  sire  unmoved,  Trilonia  cacnc, 
T<j  crown  her  hero  with  immorlat  fame  ; 
T!(ji  when  she  saw  his  jaws  besprinkled  o'er 
With  spattered  brains,  and  tinged  with  living 

gnre^ 
Whilst  his  imploring  friends  attempt  In  vain 
To  calm  hia  fury,  and  his  rage  restrain^ 
Again,  recoiling  from  the  loadiaome  view, 
The  sculpt ur'd  target  o'er  her  face  she  threw," 
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CANTO  XXXIIL 

I.  In  this  Canto  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  is  continued. 

13,  Count  Ugolino  della  Ghcraxdesca 
was  Podcsli  of  Pisa,  *^  Raised  to  the 
highest  offices  of  the  republic  for  ten 
years,*'  says  Napier,  florentuu  History^ 
L  3iS»  **he  would  soon  have  become 
absolute,  had  not  his  own  nephew,  Nino 
Visconte,  Judge  of  Gallurai,  contested 
this  supremacy  and  forced  himself  into 
conioint  and  equal  authority;  this  could 
not  continue,  and  a  sort  of  compromise 
a  as  iar  the  mom^ni  e/Tected,  by  which 


Visconte  retired  to  the  absolute  govern- 
ment of  Sardinia.  But  Ugolino,  still 
dissatisfied,  sent  his  son  to  disturb  the 
island;  a  deadly  feud  was  the  conse- 
quence, Guelph  against  Guelph,  while 
the  latent  spirit  of  Ghibellinism,  which 
filled  the  breasts  of  the  citizens  and  was 
encouraged  by  priest  and  friar,  felt  its 
advantage;  the  Archbishop  Ruggiero 
Rubaldino  was  its  real  head,  but  he 
worked  with  hidden  cantion  as  the  appa- 
rent friend  of  either  chieftain.  In  11187, 
after  some  sharp  contests,  both  of  them 
abdicated,  for  the  sake,  as  it  was  alleged, 
of  public  tranquillity ;  but,  soon  perceiv- 
ing their  error,  again  united,  and,  scour- 
ing the  streets  with  all  their  followers^ 
forcibly  re-established  their  authority. 
Ruggieri  seemed  to  assent  quietly  to  tliis 
new  outrage,  even  looked  without  emo- 
tion on  the  bloody  corpse  of  his  favourite 
nephew,  who  had  been  stabbed  by  Ugo- 
lino ;  and  so  deep  was  his  dissimulation, 
that  he  not  only  refused  to  believe  the 
murdered  body  to  be  his  kinsman's,  but 
zealously  assisted  the  Count  to  establish 
himself  alone  in  the  government,  and 
accomplish  Visconte's  ruin.  The  design 
was  successful  \  Nino  was  overcome  and 
driven  from  the  town^  and  in  iiSS  Ugo- 
lino entered  Pisa  in  triumph  from  liis 
villa,  where  he  had  retired  to  await  the 
catastrophe.  The  Archbishop  had  ne- 
glected nothing,  and  Ugolino  found  him* 
aelf  associated  with  this  prelale  in  llie 
public  government;  events  now  Ix^n 
to  thicken ;  the  Count  could  not  brook 
a  competitor^  much  less  a  Ghibelliiie 
priest ;  and  in  the  month  of  July  both 
parties  flew  to  arms,  and  the  Archbishop 
was  victorious.  After  a  feeble  attempt 
to  rally  in  the  public  palace,  Count  Ugo- 
lino, his  two  sons,  Ugnccione  and  Gad- 
do,  and  two  young  grandsons,  Ansel* 
muccio  and  Brigata,  surrendered  at 
discretion^  and  were  immediately  iio* 
prisoned  in  a  tower,  afterwards  called 
tlie  Ton-e  delta  fame^  and  there  perished 
by  sEarvarion,  Count  Ugolino  dclU 
Gherardcsca,  whose  tragic  story 
five  hundred  years  still  sounds  in  ai 
numbere  from  the  l>Te  of  Dante, 
stained  with  the  ambition  and  dad 
vices  of  the  age;  like  other  potent  chicB» 
he  sought  to  enslave  his  country,  anil 
checked    at  nothing  in   his  impetuoof 
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He  was  accuieJ  of  majiy  crimes ; 

pckisoninj!^  his  own  iiephtjw,  of  failinj^ 

war,    TOaking  a  disgraceful  peace*  of 

laniefuSy,  perbapis  traitorously, 

ua,  and  of  obstructing  all  negu- 

iiationi  with   Genoa  for  the  return   of 

^Jiis  imprisoned  countrymen.     Like  tnosl 

Dither:*  of  his  rank  in  those  frenzied  limes, 

he  belonged   more  to  faction  than  his 

count r)\    and   made  the  foitner  subser- 

Tient  to  his  own  ambition ;  but  all  these 

icoiiations,  even  if  well  founded,  would 

ADt  draw  him  from  the  general  stand- 

trd;    they   would  only  prove  that    he 

=^'-  '   the  ambition,   the  cniclty,    the 

the  recklessness  of  human  life 

itrin^,  and  the  relentless  pursuit 

W^  power  in  common  with  other  chicf- 

|P tints  of  his  age  and  country.     Ugolino 

-come,  and  suffered  a  cruel  tiealh  ; 

ily  was  dlspcJ'sed,    and  his  me- 

as  perhaps  been  blackened  with  a 

cr  colouring  to  excuse  the  severity 

his   punishment;    but  his  sons,   who 

ly  followed  their  parent's  fortune^ 

scarcely  implicated  in  his  crimes, 

ugh  they  shared  his  fate;  and  his 

idsons,    though   not    children,    were 

IfiiB  guilty,  though  one  of  these  was 

unstained  with  blood.     The  Arch- 

iop  had  public  and  private  wrongs  to 

enge,  and  had  he  fallen,   his  sacred 

diar.Kter   alone   would    probably   have 

prrrcured  for  him  a  milder  destiny." 

Villani,  VII.   128,  gives  this  account 
of  the  imprisonment :  — 

*'The  Pisans,  who  had  imprisoned 
Count  Ugolino  and  his  two  sons  and  two 
gmudsons,  children  of  Count  Guelfo,  as 
*e  have  before  mentioned,  in  a  tower  on 
iHe  PiazTa  degli  Anziani,  ordered  the 
«loor  of  the  tower  to  be  locked,  and  the 
Wys  to  be  thrown  into  the  Amo,  and 
itjrbide  any  food  should  be  given  to  the 
prts^o tiers,  who  in  a  few  days  died  of 
wngen  And  the  five  dead  bodies,  being 
token  together  out  of  the  tower,  were 
iunominiously  burled  ;  and  from  that  day 
intli  the  tower  \^'as  called  the  Tower  of 
Fnfr,;,  ^  and  shall  be  for  evermore. 
-  cruelty  the  Pisans  were  much 
through  all  the  world  where  it 
wii  known;  not  so  much  for  the  Count's 
lake*  as  on  account  of  his  crimes  and 
ireasoni  he  perhaps  deserved  such  a 
tftath,  but  for  Uie  sake  of  his  children 


and  grandckildren^  who  were  young  and 
innocent  boys  \  and  this  sin,  cr>mmitteU 
by  the  Pisans,  did  not  remain  un- 
punished. '* 

Chaucer*s  version  of  the  story  In  tha 
Monkes  Taic\^  as  follows  :^ — 

'*  Of  the  tr\  Hugelin  of  Pi-sc  ihc  langour 
Tber  may  no  tor^e  icllcn  for  pitc«- 
But  litd  out  of  FtM  sbint  a  tour, 
In  whiehc  lour  in  prison  ypui  wa*  lie» 
And  with  him  ben  hii  liti-l  children  three, 
The  cldcDit  acar^cly  five  yere  was  of  a^c  : 
Alas  I  fortune,  it  was  gret  cruel  tee 
Swiche  bridde&  for  to  put  in  swlchc  a  cage. 

Dampned  wam  he  to  die  in  that  prison, 
For  Roger,  which  that  bishop  of  Hse, 
Had  on  him  made  a  faLse  is^ugji^iittiiiion, 
'ITiurgh  which  the  pepk  gan  upon  him  rlsCj 
And  put  him  in  prliujn,  in  swithe  a  wi^^e, 
As  ye  han  herd  ;  and  nicic  aiul  dhnke  he  hud 
So  smate,  thiat  wcl  unntehe  it  may  sufri.sc. 
And  therwithai  it  was  ful  poure  and  t>ad« 

And  on  a  day  befell,  that  in  that  boure. 
Whan  ttiat  his  meie  wont  was  tu  be  bixtught, 
iTic  gailer  shcttc  the  dores  *.'t  the  trjui  t ; 
He  hered  it  wel,  hul  he  spake  ngiit  nnughti 
And  in  his  hcrtc  «tinn  ther  fell  a  ihcught, 
ITiat  they  for  hunger  woldcn  dn  him  dien  j 
Alaft  ]  quod  he,,  alas  that  [  waii  wrought ! 
Ihcnvidi  the  teres  felkn  fro  Id*,  eyen. 

His  yonge  sonc,  that  three  ycre  was  of  age* 
Unto  him  said,  fader,  why  do  ye  wepc? 
Whan  will  the  gailer  bringen  our  potage! 
]»  ihcr  no  morsel  bred  that  ye  do  kcpcF 
I  am  so  hungry,  that  I  maj^  oot  Blepe. 
Now  wolde  Cod  that  I  migjit  slepcn  ever, 
Thnn  shuld  not  hunger  in  my  wamt>e  crepe  ; 
Ther  n'ii  no  thing,  sauf  bred,  that   me  were 
lever. 

Thtuj  diiy  by  day  this  childe  began  to  CTi«s, 
Til  in  his  fndres  barmc  fidoun  tt  lay, 
And  saide,  farewelf  fader,  1  .mote  die  ; 
And  kist  hL»  fader,  and  dtde  the  game  da.y. 
And  whan  the  wtsful  fader  did  it  scy, 
For  wo  his  armes  two  he  gan  to  bite, 
And  5.iidc.  nla-s  I  fortune,  and  wala  wa! 
Thy  faisvc  whele  my  wo  aill  may  I  wite. 

His  children  wcnden,  that  for  htnigcr  It  wai 
That  he  his  armes  gnowc,  and  not  for  wo, 
And  saydcn  :  ftider,  dp  not  so,  aUis  f 
Bnt  rather  etc  the  flc^h  upon  us  two. 
Our  flesh  thou  yaf  us,  take  our  fi-jsh  ua  fro, 
And  cte  ynongh  ;  riglit  thus  diey  to  him  »cide> 
And  after  that,  withm  a  day  or  two, 
They  bide  hem  in  his  lapl>5  adoun,  and  deidfc 

Himself  dispeircd  ckc  for  huntjer  stqrf. 
Thus  ended  is  thiw  mighty  Erl  of  Pise  : 
From  high  estat  fortune  away  him  carf. 
Of  this  tragedle  it  ought  ynough  &u(!ioe 
Who  so  wol  here  it  in  a  longer  wise, 
Rcdeth  the  grete  poete  of  Itaille, 
That  highte  Dante,  for  he  can  it  devise 
Fro  point  to  point,  not  0  word  wol  he  faille." 

EutL,  Cifmmento^  says  :    **  After  eight 
days  they  were   removed    from  piison 
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and  ca,rried  wrapped  in  matting  to  the 
church  of  the  Minor  Friars  at  San 
Francesco,  and  buried  in  the  monu- 
ment, which  h  on  the  side  of  the  step^ 
leading'  into  the  church  near  the  gate  of 
(he  cloister,  with  irons  on  their  legs, 
which  irons  I  myself  saw  taken  out  of 
the  monument. " 

22.  ^*The  remains  of  this  tower/* 
sa^'s  Napier,  Flomiiim  History^  f.  319, 
note,  **  5till  exist  in  the  Piazmde*  Cava- 
lieri,  on  the  right  of  the  arcliway  as  the 
spectator  looks  toward  the  clock."  Ac- 
cording to  Buti  it  was  called  the  Mew, 
'*  because  the  eagles  of  the  Commune 
were  kept  there  to  moult." 

Shelley  thus  sings  of  it,  Poems^   III* 

Aim  id  the  de^scibtion  of  a  city. 
Winch  i*'a5  the  cradle,  and  is  now  the  grave 
tJt  iin  extinguished  people,  sfi  that  pity 
Weeps  o'er  the  shipwrecks  of  oblivion's  wave, 
'Dicrc  stands  the  Tower  of  Famine.     Jt  15 

buDt 
Upon  some  prison-homes,  whose  dweUors  rHvc 
For  bread,  atid  gold,  and  blood  :  pain,  linked 

to  guillt, 
Ar! tales  the  light  flame  of  their  houri, 
Until  tt^  vital  oil  j«  spent  or  spilt  : 
There  stands  the  pile,  a  twwcr  amid  the  towers 
And  sacred  domes  ;  t^ach  marblc-ribbcd  rpLif, 
The  brazen-gated  templet,  and  the  Iwjiwcrs 
t.yf  solitary  wenkh  f    The  tcmpe&t-pruof 
I'avihons  of  the  dark  Italian  i<ax 
Arc  by  its    presence  dimmed,  —  they  sLand 

aloof, 
And  are  withdrami,— s-o  that  the  tvorld    is 

bare. 
As  if  a  spectre,  wrapt  in  };hape]c»s  terror, 
Amid  rt  company  of  ladicv  fair 
Shotuld  glide  and  glow,  till  It  became  a  mirror 
(Jfali  their  beauty,  and  their  hair  and  hue. 
The  life  of  their  sweet  eyes,  with  all  its  error. 
Should  be  absorbed  till  they  to  marble  grew.*' 

30,  Monte  San  Giuliano,  between 
risa  and  Luccm 

Shelley,  Poems,  III.  1 66  :^- 

'  It  was  that  hill  whose  inten^cning  brow 
Screens  Lucca  from  the  Pisan'*  envious  eye, 
Which  the  circumfluous  plain  waving  below, 
Like  a  wide  lake  of  green  fertility, 
With  streams  and  Hclds  and  m;irshes  bare, 
Divides  from  the  far  Apcnniue,  which  lie 
Islanded  in  the  immcaf.urable  air." 

31.  The  liounds  are  the  Pisan  mob  ; 
thtf  lumters,  the  Pisan  noblemen  here 
nif^ntioHft^l  ;  the  wolf  and  whelps,  Ugo- 
liitii  miU  his  sons. 

46.  U  is  a  question  whether  in  this 
Jiner///itz^r\s,  to  be  rendered  itaileti  vp 
or/^^a/,     Mllani  and  Benvtnuto  say  the  1 


tower  was  locked,  and  the  keys  ihrowm 
Into  the  Arno  ;  and  I  believe  most  of 
I  the  commentators  interpret  the  line  in 
:,  this  way.  But  llie  locking  of  a  prison 
door,  which  must  have  been  a  daily  oc 
ciurrence,  could  hardly  have  caused  the 
distiiay  here  pourtrayed,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  lower  door  of  the  tower 
WQB  usually  left  unlocked. 

**The  thirty  lines  from  Fd  />  s^ifP 
are  unequalled,"  says  Landor,  Penia' 
ffitroH^  40,  *'  by  any  other  continuous 
thirty  in  the  whole  dpminions  of  poetry." 

80,  Italy  ;  it  being  an  old  custom  to 
call  countries  by  the  afTinnalive  pajticle 
of  the  language. 

82,  Capraia  and  Gorgona  are  two 
islands  opixjsite  tlie  mouth  of  the  Amo, 
Ampere,  Voyagi  Dantesque,  217,  re- 
marks ;  "  This  imagination  may  appear 
grotesque  and  forced  if  one  looks  at  the 
map,  for  the  isle  of  Gorgona  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anio, 
and  I  had  always  thought  so,  until  the 
day  when,  having  ascended  the  tower  of 
Pisa,  X  was  struck  with  the  aspect  which 
the  Gorgona  presented  from  that  point 
It  seemed  to  shut  up  the  Amo»  1  then 
understood  how  Dante  might  naturally 
have  had  this  idea,  which  had  seemed 
strange  to  me,  and  his  imagination  waa 
justified  in  my  eyes.  He  had  not  seen  the 
Gorgona  from  the  Leaning  Tower,  wliicb 
did  not  exist  in  his  time,  but  from  some 
one  of  the  mimerous  lowers  which  pro- 
tected the  ramparts  of  Pisa.  This  fact 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  show  wh.it 
an  excellent  interpretation  of  a  poet  tra- 
velling is»" 

S6.  Kapier,  Florentine  History,  T* 
313:  "He  mthout  hesitation  siurcii- 
dered  Santa  Maria  a  Montej  P'uccechio, 
Santa  Croce,  and  Monte  Calvole  ta 
Flovence  ;  exiled  the  most  zealous  Glw* 
bellines  from  Pisa,  and  reduced  it  to  I 
purely  Guelphic  republic ;  he  was  act 
cased  of  treachenr^  and  certainly  his  oWHr 
objects  were  admirably  forwarded  by  ^^ 
continued  captivity  of  so  many  ofi 
countrymen,  by  the  banishment  of 
adverse  faction,  and  by  the  fiiendl 
and  support  of  Florence.^* 

87.     Thebes  was    renowned    for 
misfortunes  and  g\im  tragedies^  from 
days  of  the  scjwmg  of  the  dragon's  tcetl 
by  Cadmus,  dow»i  to  the  dcsUruUiOB  ut 
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city  by  A''     ■ :  '"-,  -  ^-  "•   - -/-y.-.— '  - 1 
k>  be    uii 

the  hou.-.'-  :;...  ,-'.'.■..  i  ...  ...L 

bom.     Moreover,  the  t edition  mus 

Pisa  was  fotindefi  by  Pelop^,  s(a\  of 

\g  Tantalus  of  Thebes,  although  it 

ivcd   Us  name  from  **the  Olympic 

'     ^  ^     ^"  'e  Alpheus.*^ 

.  of  the  family  of 
,  .     -   FaeT»/^i,  was  one 

the  i*rati  Caudmti^  or  Jovial  Friars, 
itioned  in  Canto  XXllL  103.     The 
»rot  which  the  Otiimo  gives  of  his 
m  IS  as  follows  :    "Having;  made 
with  certain  hoMtle  ibllow*cittJ!cns, 
betrayect  them    in   this  wise.     One 
imtj  he  invited  them  to  supper,  and 
armed  retainers    in   the  chambei-s 
id  the  Slipper  room.     It  was  in  sum- 
•time,   and    he  gave  orders  to  his 
mts  that,  when  after  the  meats  he 
mid  order    tlie    fruit,    the  chamljers 
lid  be  opened,  and  the  armed  men 
mid  a^mc  forth  and  should  murder  all 
I  guests.     And  so  it  was  done.     And 
did  the  likt  the  year  before  at  Cas- 
io dellc  Mura  at  Pisloia,     These  are 
itie  fniits  of  the  Garden  of  Treason,  of 
^"'  '   ■      ■    aks.^'     Benvenuto  sa}«»  that 
re  his  brother  Manfred  and 
i  Ts)   son.      Other  commen- 

JAirn5  hay  they  were  certain  members  of 
tlie  Order  of  Frati  GmtdwtL  In  1300, 
thi:  rbte  of  the  poem,  Alberigo  was  still 
Ijving. 
120,  A  Rowland  for  an  Oliver. 
'I24.  This  division  of  Cocytus,  llie 
Ukc  of  Lamentation,  is  called  Ptolo- 
»>iaea  from  Ptolomcus,  I  Mmcaheh^  xvi. 
If,  where  **  the  captaih  of  Jericho  in- 
viidh  Simon  and  two  of  his  sons  into 
liis  castle,  and  there  treacherously  mur- 
rtercth  them  ;*'  for  **  when  Bimon  and 
Ills  sons  had  dnink  lai^ely,  Plolomee  and 
His  men  rose  up,  and  took  thtir  wea* 
pons,  and  came  upon  Sinioii  into  tlie 
laaqueting-place,  and  slew  him,  and 
His  two  sons,  and  certain  of  hi^  ser- 
vants.*' 

Or  perhaps  from  Ptolemy,  who  mur- 
dered Pompey  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
Btlia. 

136.     Of  the  three  Fate?,  Clotho  held 
Ihe  distaff,  Lachesis  spun  the  thread,  and 
'^tropos  cut  it, 
^^ioy^    Kl.  :   **Afler    him    I   per- 


ceived the  might  of  Hercules,  an  image  ; 
for  he  himself  amongst  the  immortal 
j^ods  is  delighted  wttli  banquets,  and  hai 
I  he  fair-legged  Hebe,  daughter  of  mighty 
Jove»  and  golden-sandalled  Juno.** 

137,  Ser  Branca  d'Oria  was  a 
Genoese,  and  a  member  of  tJie  cele- 
brated Doria  family  of  that  city.  Never- 
theless he  murdered  at  table  his  father- 
in-law,  Michel  Zanche,  who  is  men- 
tioned Canto  XXI L  8S. 

151.  This  vituperation  of  the  Genoese 
reminds  one  of  the  bitter  Tuscan  pro- 
verb against  them  :  *'Sea  without  fish  ; 
mountains  without  trees ;  men  without 
faith  ;  and  women  witliout  sliarae," 

1544     Friar  Alberigo. 


CANTO  XXXIV. 

I.  The  fourth  and  last  division  of  the 
Ninth  Circle,  the  Judccca,-^ 

"'the  smallest  circle,  a^  the  point 
Of  all  the  Universe,  whtrc  ^\^  ii*  seated," 

The  first  line,  ''*  The  banners  of  the 
king  of  Hell  come  forth,"  is  a  parody  of 
the  first  line  of  a  Latin  hymn  of  the 
sixth  century,  sung  in  the  churches  du- 
ring  Passion  week,  and  written  by  For- 
tunatus,  an  Italian  by  birth,  but  who 
died  Bishop  of  Poitiers  in  600,  The  first 
stanza  of  this  hyiim  is, — 

"  Vc^illa  regis  prodcunt, 
Fulget  cnicis  m;,'.stcnumj 
Quo  cnrne  carni-^  ctmditor, 
SiupeosuB  CSC  patibuto/' 

See  Konigsfeld,  Latemische  Jlxmwai 
und  Gesiinge  am  dem  Mittelaltet\  64. 
18.     Milton,  Farad.  Losi^  V.  70S  :— 

"His  countenance  as  the  marnine  star,   thai 
gtjide^ 
l"hc  staiT>'  flock,*' 

28.     Compare  Milton*s  descriptions  of 
Satan,  Farad,  Losi^  L  192,  589,  II,  636 
IV.9S5:- 

•'  Thufi  Satan  p  taHkln;^  to  his  nearest  mate, 
Willi  head  uptift  ntwvc  the  wave,  and  cycji 
That  sparkling:  blazed  :  his  oLher  parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  rtorj<i,  extended  long  and  latKc, 
Lay  floAtinjj  many  a  rood^  in  bulk  as  huf?e 
As  whom  the  fabfes  najnc  of  manstrtiiis  Fijtc, 
Titanlatij  or  Earth-born,  diat  warred  on  Jove, 
Brinreus»  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarytjj  held,  or  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugcst  tliat  s.wint  the  ocean  stream  : 
Kirn,  haply,  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  sQin<?  sm^iW  night-fonndcrcd  skiff, 
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DcciiUTig  ftomc  Uknti,  ofit,  as  Rcsmjeti  tell* 

%^hh  fijicd  anchor  in  his  5caly  rind,  ^ 

Moors  by  his  side  under  tbe  lec^  while  night 

InvcfiUi  tnc  sea,  and  wished  mom  delays. 

So  stretched  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch-fieiid 

Ifty 
Chained  on  the  btu-nliij^  Idee." 

"  He,  abovo  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent^ 
Stood  Uke  a  tower :  his  farm  had  yet  not  lost 
Ail  tier  on'gitial  brightness,  nor  ;iippcared! 
Less  than  archangel  mined,  and  ttie  excess 
Of  gbry  obscured  ;  as  when  the  sun  new-risen 
Looks  through  the  harizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  oeanis  :  or  fnmi  behind  the  moan, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  hair  the  nations,  and  with  Tcslt  of  change 
Perplexes  monardis  :  darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  Archangel " 

"  As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 
HaJigs  in  the  clouds^  by  equinoctial  winds 
OO'se  sailing  from  Benj^ala  or  the  isle.s 
Of  Tcrnate  and  Tidorc,  whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs :  they  on  the  trading  flood 
Thro  ugh  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 
Ply,  stemming   nightly  toward   ihe   pole :    so 

seemed 
Far  off  the  flying  fiend." 

**  On  the  other  side,  Satan,  alarmed, 
Cotlecting  all  his  might,  dilated  sLood, 
IJkc  TenerifFor  Atlas,  unrcmovcd  : 
Mis  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on  his  cre^t 
Sat  liorror  plumed  ;  nor  wanted  in  hh  grasp 
What  seemed  both  spear  and  shield." 

38.  The  Oiiimo  and  Benv^enuto  bolli 
interpret  the  three  faces  as  symbolizing 
Ijrnorance,  Hatred^  and  Impotence, 
Others  interpret  them  n^  signifying  the 
three  quarters  of  the  then  known  world, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa* 

45.  j^ithiopia;  the  region  about  the 
Cataracts  of  the  Nde. 

48.     Milton,  Farail  Lcsf^  IL  527;— 

'*  At  last  his  sail -broad  vans 
He  CTireads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoke 
Uplifted  spurns  the  ground." 

55.  Land  or  in  his  Pentameron^  527, 
makes  Petmrca  say:  "This  is  atro- 
cious, not  terrific  nor  grand.  Alighieri 
is  grand  by  his  lights,  not  by  his  shadows  \ 
by  his  hnman  affections,  not  by  his  in- 
fernal. As  the  minutest  sands  are  th« 
/abours  of  some  profound  sea,  or  the 
spoils  of  some  vast  mountain,  in  like 
manner  his  horrid  wastes  and  wearying 
minulcne-wes  are  the  chafings  of  a  tnrbu* 
lent  spirit,  giTLsping  the  loftiest  things, 
ind  penetrating  the  deepest^  and  moving 
ind  moaning  on  the  earth  in  loneliness 
mid  sadness. 
62,     Cabjiele  Ko^ctU,  S/rrU&  Anti- 


papale^  L  75,  Miss  Ward's  Tr,  says- 
*'  The  three  spirits,  who  hang  from  the 
months  of  his  Satan,  are  Judas^  Brutus, 
and  Cassius.  The  poet*s  reason  for  se- 
lecting those  names  has  never  yet  been 
satisfactorily  accounted  for;  but  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  have 
been  this, — he  considered  the  Pope  not 
only  a  betrayrr  and  seller  of  Christ, — 
*  Where  gainful  merchandise  is  made  of 
Christ  throughout  the  livelong  day/ 
(Farad.  17,)  and  for  that  reason  put  Judas 
into  his  centre  mouth  ;  but  a  traitor  and 
rebel  lo  Ccesar,  and  therefore  placed 
Brutus  and  Cassiiis  hi  the  other  two 
mouths  J  for  the  Pope,  who  was  ori» 
ginally  no  more  than  Cresar's  vicar,  be- 
came his  enemy,  and  usurped  the  capital 
of  his  empire,  and  the  supreme  autho- 
rity. His  treason  to  Christ  was  not  dis- 
covered by  the  world  in  general ;  hence 
the  face  of  Judas  is  hidden,—*  He  that 
bath  his  head  within,  and  plies  the 
feet  without'  (Inf.  34);  his  treason  lo 
Csesar  was  open  and  manifest,  there 
fore  Brutus  and  Cassms  show  theii 
faces.'* 

He  adds  in  a  note :  **  The  situation  o. 
Judas  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Popes 
who  were  guilty  of  simony  J' 

6S.     The  evening  of  Holy  Saturday. 

77.  JUad^  V.  305:  *'With  this  he 
struck  the  hip  of  yEneas,  where  the 
thigh  turns  on  the  hip," 

95,  The  canonical  day,  from  sun  riser 
to  sunset,  was  divided  into  four  equal- 
parts,  called  in  Italian  Terza^  Sesiq^ 
Notiay  and  Ve^prOy  and  varying  in  Icngttm 
with  the  change  of  seasorL  '*Thes^ 
hours,"  says  Dante,  Coninto,  HI.  S, 
'*are  shorter  long.  ....  according  a^ 
day  and  night  increase  or  diminish.  * 
T€rza  was  the  first  division  after  sunrise 
and  at  the  equinox  would  be  from  sii* 
till  wine.  Consequently  mezza  (ers^^ 
or  middle  tierce,  would  be  half-p*st? 
seveTL 

114.     Jerusalem. 

125,  The  Mountain  of  Purgatory,  rising! 
out  of  the  sea  at  a  point  directly  oppo- 
site Jerusalem,  upon  the  other  side  oi 
the  globe.  It  is  an  island  in  the  SouU* 
Pacific  Ocean, 

130.  This  brooklet  is  Lethe,  whose 
source  is  on  the  summit  of  the  Mounta^W 
of  Purgatoryi   flowing  doivn  to  jninglc 
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ti  Acheron,  Stjx,  ajid  Phlegethon, 
I  form  Cocytas.  See  Canto  XIV. 
i. 

:38.  It  win  be  observed  that  each  of 
s  three  divisions  of  the  Divine  Comedy 
Is  with  the  word  "Stars,"  suggesting 
li  symbolizing  endless  aspiration.  At 
(end  of  the  Imemo  Dante  "re-baholds 


the  stars; "  at  the  end  of  the  Purgalorio 
he  u  "  ready  to  ascend  to  the  stars;"  at 
the  end  of  the  Paradiso  he  feels  the 
power  of  "  that  Love  which  moves  the 
sun  and  other  stars."  He  is  now  look- 
ing upon  the  morning  stars  of  Easter 
Sunday. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


L'  OTTIMO  COMENTO. 

Inferno,  X.  85. 

X,  the  writer,  heard  Dante  say  that 
never  a  rhyme  had  led  him  to  say  other 
than  he  would,  but  that  many  a  time  and 
oft  he  had  made  words  say  in  his  rhymes 
what  they  were  not  wont  to  express  for 
other  poets. 


VILLANrS  NOTICE  OF  DANTE. 

Cronica,  Lib.   IX.  cap.   zj6.    Tr.  in  Napier's 
Florentine  History,  Book  I.  ch.  16. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1321,  died  the 
Poet  Dante  Alighieri  of  Florence,  in  the 
city  of  Ravenna  in  Romagna,  after  his 
return  from  an  embassy  to  Venice  for 
the  Lords  of  Polenta  with  whom  he  re- 
sided ;  and  in  Ravenna  before  the  door 
of  the  principal  church  he  was  interred 
with  high  honour,  in  the  habit  of  a  poet 
and  great  philosopher.  He  died  in 
banishment  from  the  community  of 
Florence,  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-six. 
This  Dante  was  an  honourable  and 
ancient  citizen  of  Porta  San  Piero  at 
Florence,  and  our  neighbour ;  and  his 
exile  from  Florence  was  on  the  occasion 
of  Charles  of  Valois,  of  the  house  of 
France,  coming  to  Florence  in  1301,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  White  party,  as  has 
already  in  its  place  been  mentioned. 
The  said  Dante  was  of  the  supreme 
governors  of  our  city,  and  of  that  party 
although  a  Guelf ;  and  therefore  with- 
out any  other  crime  was  with  the  said 
White  party  expelled  and  banished  from 
Florence ;  and  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Bologna,  and  into  many  parts  of  the 
world.  This  was  a  great  and  learned 
person  in  almost  every  science,  although 
a  layman ;  he  was  a  consummate  poet  | 
and  pliilosopher,    and  rhetorician;  as{ 


perfect  in  prose  and  verse  as  he  ms 
public  speaking  a  most  noble  cmtor :  ■ 
rhyming  excellent,  with  the  most  poliuN 
and  beautiftil  style  that  ever  appeared  i 
our  language  up  to  this  time  or  sinoM 
He  wrote  in  his  youth  the  book  of  71a 
Early  Life  of  Drve^  and  afterwards  wlMl4i 
in  exile  made  twenty  moral  and  amogoijj 
canzonets  very  excellent,  and  ammiM 
other  things  three  noble  epistles :  one  M 
sent  to  the  Florentine  Government,  comj' 
plaining  of  his  undeserved  exile ;  anothetf 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  when  he  was  •* 
the  siege  of  Brescia,  reprehending  bim 
for  his  delay,  and  almost  prophe^dng  9 
the  third  to  the  Italian  carainak  during 
the  vacancy  after  the  death  of  Pop* 
Clement,  urging  them  to  agree  in  elect* 
ing  an  Italian  Pope  ;  all  in  Latin,  witli 
noble  precepts  and  excellent  sentence* 
and  authorities,  which  were  much  com-' 
mended  by  the  wise  and  learned.  And 
he  wrote  the  Commedia,  where,  itt 
polished  verse  and  with  great  and  subtile 
arguments,  moral,  natural,  astrological* 
philosophical,  and  theological,  with  ne^ 
and  beautiful  figures,  simUes,  and  poetL" 
cal  graces,  he  composed  and  treated  in  li 
hundred  chapters  or  cantos  of  the  exist- 
ence of  hell,  purgatory,  and  paradise ; 
so  loftily  as  may  be  said  of  it,  that  who- 
ever is  of  subtile  intellect  may  by  his  sakl 
treatise  perceive  and  understand.  Hc 
was  well  pleased  in  this  poem  to  blame 
and  cry  out,  in  the  manner  of  poets,  in. 
some  places  perhaps  more  than  he  ought 
to  have  done;  but  it  may  be  that  hi* 
exile  made  him  do  so.  He  also  wrote 
the  Monarchiay  where  he  treats  of  the 
office  of  popes  and  emperors.  And  he 
began  a  comment  on  fourteen  of  the 
above-named  moral  canzonets  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  which  in  consequence  of 
his  death  is  fotmd  imperfect  except  on 
three,  which,  to  judge  from  what  is  seen* 
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uld  ha\-e  proved  a  lofty,  beautiful, 
,  and  most  itnpoilant  work ;  be^ 
'  it  is  c^iually  ornamented  with  uuble 
kinioiis  and  line  pliilosophical  and  astro- 
I  reoiionbi^*  Besides  these  he  com- 
a  little  book  which  he  entitled  D€ 
'/i^afi  Elitquentia^  of  wliick  he  pni- 
bi^ied  to  make  four  books,  but  only  two 
are  to  be  found,  perhaps  in  cousequenee 
of  his  early  death  ;  \vherc\  in  powerful 
and  elegant  Latin  at  id  good  reason  ii)i»j 
he  rejects  all  the  vulgar  tonjjues  of  Italy, 
his  Dante,  tVooi  his  knowledge,  was 
>niewhat  presumpluous,  haish,  atid  dis- 
unful,  like  an  uni^acious  philosopher; 
\  scarcely  deigned  to  converse  with  lay* 
but  for  his  other  virtues,  science, 
worth  as  a  citizen,  it  seems  but 
onable  to  give  liini  perpetual  re- 
nbrance  in  this  our  chronicle  ;  ncver- 
leless,  his  noble  works,  left  to  us  in 
riting,  bear  true  testimony  of  him,  and 
onmble  fame  to  our  city. 


IfeTTER   OF  FRATE  ILARIO. 

Arrivabene,  Comaito  Stoirico,  p.  379^ 

I . . .  Hither  he  came,  passing  through 
diocese  of  L.uni,  moved  either  by 
religion  of  the  place,  or  by  some 
>lher  feeling.  And  setriug  him,  as  yet 
inknown  to  me  and  to  all  my  brethren, 
I  questioned  him  of  his  wishiugs  and 
liis seekings  there,  lie  moved  not ;  but 
stood  silently  contemplating  the  columns 
and  arches  of  the  cloisten  And  again  I 
asked  him  what  he  Avished,  and  whom 
l»e  sought.  Then,  slowly  turning  his 
l>cad,  and  lookin|^  at  the  friars  and  at 
^  he  answered  "  Peace  !  "  Thence 
JtintHtng  more  and  more  the  wish  to 
Ww  him  and  who  he  might  be,  I  led 
W  aside  somewhat,  and,  having  spoken 
' '  words  with  him,  J  knew  him  ;  for 
ijh  I  had  never  seen  him  tilt  that 
:,  iiss  fame  had  long  since  reached 
'lie.  And  when  he  saw  that  I  hung  upon 
*iis countenance,  and  listened  to  him  with 
'^ge  affection,  he  drew  from  his  bosom 
*bok,  did  gently  o[)en  it,  and  offered  it 
-'^  ~it.S  sa>dng:  *'Sir  Friar,  here  Is  a 
11  of  my  work,  which  peradventure 
'  I  Uast  not  seen.  This  remembrance 
^  leave  with  Ihee.    Forget  tnc  not/'   And 


when  he  had  given  me  the  book,  I 
pressed  it  gratefully  to  my  bosom,  and  m 
nis  presence  fixed  my  eyes  upon  it  with 
great  love.  But  1  beholding  tliere  tht 
vulgar  tongue,  and  showing  by  the  fashiOm 
of  n>yco\imenance  my  wonderment  there- 
at, he  asked  the  reason  of  the  same,  I 
answered,  that  I  marvelled  he  should 
sing  in  that  ]ttnguage ;  for  it  seemed  a 
difficult  thing,  nay,  incredible,  that  those 
most  high  conceptions  could  be  expressed 
ia  common  language  ;  nor  did  it  seem  to 
n»c  right  that  such  and  so  worthy  a  sci- 
ence should  be  clothed  in  such  plebeian 
gannents,  **  You  think  aright,"  he  said, 
''  and  I  myself  have  thought  so.  And 
when  at  fii^t  the  seeds  of  these  matters, 
perhaps  insiJired  by  Heaven,  began  to 
bnd,  I  chose  that  language  which  was 
most  worthy  of  them  :  and  not  alone 
chose  it,  but  beg^an  forthwith  to  poeti^ee 
therein,  after  this  wise  : 

'  Ultimji  rcgna  c^iniim  fluldoconltrmina  mundo, 
Spindbus  qua:  lata  patent-  qii:e  pnemia  «>!- 

vunt 
Pro  meritis  cuictunquc  auts,' 

But  when  I  recalled  the  cuiuKlinn  of  the 
present  age,  and  sa\y  the  si>ngs  of  the 
illustrious  poets  esteemed  almost  as 
naught,  and  knew  that  the  generous  men, 
for  whom  in  better  days  these  things 
were  written,  had  abandoned,  ah  me  1 
the  liberal  arts  unto  vulgar  hands,  I 
threw  aside  the  delicate  lyre,  which  had 
armed  my  flank,  and  attuned  another 
more  befitting  the  ear  of  inotlcms  ; — for 
the  food  that  is  hard  we  hold  in  vain  to 
the  mouths  of  sucklings." 

Having  said  this,  he  added  with  emo- 
tion, that  if  the  occasiuii  served,  I  should 
make  some  brief  annotations  upon  the 
work,  and^  thus  apparailed,  should  for- 
ward it  to  you.  Which  task  in  truth, 
although  I  may  not  have  extracted  all  the 
marrow  of  his  words,  I  have  ueverlhe- 
less  perroiTned  with  fstleruy ;  and  the 
work  required  of  nje  I  frankly  send  you, 
as  was  enjoined  upon  me  by  that  moat 
friendly  man  ;  in  which  work,  if  it  ap- 
pear that  any  ambiguity  stiU  remains, 
you  must  impute  it  to  my  insufficiency, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  text  is  pc^ 
feet  in  all  piuKiis.      .  .  . 
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PASSAGE  FROM  THE  CONVITO, 
L  ill 

Leigh  HuDt,  StaniMfrom  ihe  Italian  Poetsi,  p^  la. 
Ah  !  would  it  bad  pleased  the  Dis- 
penser of  all  things  that  this  excuse  had 
never  heen  needed  ;  that  neither  othci-s 
had  done  rae  wrong,   nor  myself  under- 

fine  peuaity  undeservedly,  —  the  penalty, 
say,  of  exile  and  of  poverty.  For  it 
pleased  the  titizens  of  the  fairest  and 
most  renowned  daughter  of  Rome— Flo- 
Tcnce — to  cast  me  out  of  her  most  sweet 
bosom }  where  I  was  born,  and  bred,  and 
passed  half  of  the  life  of  man,  and  in 
which,  with  her  good  leave,  I  still  desire 
with  all  my  heart  to  repose  my  weary 
spirit,  and  finish  the  days  allotted  me  ; 
and  so  I  have  wandered  iu  alnnost  every 
place  to  which  our  language  extends,  a 
stranger,  almosst  a  beggar,  exposing 
Against  my  will  the  wounds  given  me  by 
fortune,  too  often  unjustly  imputed  to  the 
sufferer's  fauh.  Tmly  I  have  been  a 
vessel  without  sail  and  without  rudder, 
driven  about  upon  different  ports  and 
shores  by  the  dry  wind  that  springs  out 
of  dolorous  poverty  ;  and  hence  have  I 
appeared  vile  in  the  eyes  of  many,  who, 
perhaps,  by  some  better  report  had  con- 
ceived of  me  a  different  impression,  and 
in  whose  sight  not  only  has  my  pei-son 
become  thus  debased,  but  an  unworthy 
opinion  created  of  eveiything  which  I 
did^  or  which  1  had  to  do. 


^ 


DANTE^S  LETTER  TO  A 

FRIEND. 

Leigti  Hunt,  Stories  Trom  the  Italian  Poets,  p*  tj. 

From  your  letter,  which  I  received 
with  dtie  respect  and  aflection,  I  obscr\'e 
how  much  you  have  at  heart  my  restora- 
tion to  my  country,  I  am  bound  to  yon 
the  more  gratefully,  inasmuch  as  an  exile 
rarely  finds  a  friend.  But  after  mature 
conside ration  I  must,  by  my  answer,  dis- 
appoint  the  wishes  of  some  little  minds  j 
and  I  confide  in  the  judt^ent  to  which 
your  impartiality  and  prudence  will  lead 
you.  Your  nephew  and  mine  has  written 
to  me,  what  indeed  had  been  mentioned 
^y  many  other  friends,  that 'by  a  decree 
caDcefmng  the  exiles  1  am  allowed  to 
tcturn  to   Florence,    provided   I   pay  a 


certain  sum  of  money,  and  submit  to 
the  huminaljon  of  asking  and  receiving 
absolution  :  wherein,  my  fal  her,  1  see 
two  propositions  that  are  ridiculous  and 
impertinent.  I  speak  of  the  imperti- 
nence of  those  who  mention  such  con- 
ditions to  me;  for  in  your  letter,  dic- 
tated by  judgment  and  discretion,  there 
is  no  such  thing.  Is  such  an  invita- 
tion, then,  to  return  to  his  country 
glorious  to  Dante  Alighieri,  after  suffer- 
ing  in  exile  almost  fifteen  years?  Is  it 
thus  they  would  recompense  innocence 
which  all  the  world  knows,  and  the 
labour  and  fatigue  of  unremitting  study  ? 
Far  from  the  man  who  is  familiar  with 
philosophy  be  the  senseless  baseness  of 
a  heart  of  earth,  that  could  act  like  a 
little  sciolist,  and  imitate  the  infamy  of 
some  others,  by  offering  himself  up  as 
it  were  in  chains  :  far  from  the  man 
who  cries  aloud  for  justice,  this  com- 
promise by  his  money  with  his  perse- 
cutors. No,  my  father,  this  is  not  the 
way  that  shall  lead  me  back  to  my 
counti-y.  I  will  return  with  hasty 
step5,  if  you  or  any  other  can  open  to 
me  a  way  that  shall  not  derogate  from 
the  fame  and  honour  of  Bante  ;  but  if 
by  no  such  way  Florence  can  be  en- 
tered, then  Florence  I  shall  never  enter, 
\Miat  I  shall  I  not  everywhere  enjoy 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  stars  ?  and  may 
I  not  seek  and  contemplate^  in  evei-y 
corner  of  the  earth,  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  consoling  and  delightful  tmtli, 
w^ithout  first  rendering  my&elf  inglorious, 
nay  infamous,  to  the  people  and  republic 
of 'Florence!  Bread,  I  hope,  will  ng* 
fail  r4f. 


PORTRAITS  OF  DANTE. 

By  wr«*rles  E.  Norton. 

In  his  /^t/t;  ^f  Dantt^  Boccaccio,  the 
earliest  of  the  biographers  of  the  iToel, 
descril^es  him  in  these  words:  '*Our 
Y^tK  was  of  middle  height,  and  after 
reaching  mature  years  he  went  somewhat 
stooping;  his  gait  was  grave  and  se- 
date ;  always  clothed  in  most  becoming 
gannents,  his  dress  was  suited  to  the 
ripeness  of  his  years  j  his  face  was  long, 
his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes  rather  large 
than   smalt,    his    jaw    heavy,   and     !ij« 
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bnder  Hp  prominent ;  his  complexion 
was  darki  and  Lis  hair  and  beard  tliick, 
black,  and  crisp,  and  his  countenance 
was  always  sad  and  tlioughtfnl.  .  . 
His  manners,  whether  in  public  or  at 
home^  were  wonderfully  composed  and 
restrained,  and  in  all  liis  ways  he  was 
more  courteous  and  civil  than  any  one 
else." 

Such  was  Dante  va  he  appeared  in 
his  later  years  to  those  from  whose  re* 
collections  of  him  Boccaccio  drew  this 
description* 

But  Boccaccio,  bad  he  chosen  so  to 
do,  might  have  drawn  another  portrait 
of  Dante,  not  the  author  of  the  Divine 
Comedy f  but  the  author  of  the  AViif 
Life.  The  lil^eness  of  the  youthful 
Dante  was  familiar  to  those  Florentines 
who  had  never  looked  on  the  living 
presence  of  their  greatest  citizen. 

On  the  altar-wall  of  the  chapel  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Podesta  (now  the  Bar- 
gello)  Giotto  had  painted  a  grand  re- 
ligious composition,  in  which,  after  the 
Ikshion  of  the  times,  he  exalted  the 
glory  of  Florence  by  the  introduction 
of  some  of  her  most  famous  citizens 
into  the  assembly  of  the  blessed  in 
Paradise.  **The  head  of  Clirist,  full 
of  dignity^  appears  above,  and  lower 
down,  the  escutcheon  of  Florence,  sup* 
ported  by  angelsj  with  two  rows  of 
saints,  male  and  female,  attendant  to 
ihe  right  and  left^  in  front  of  whom 
stand  a  company  of  the  magaaiis  of  the 
city,  headed  by  two  crowned  person- 
ages, close  to  one  of  whom,  to  the 
right,  stands  Dante,  a  pomegranate  in 
his  hand,  and  wearing  the  graceful  fall- 
irifj  cap  of  the  day."*  The  date  when 
ihj^  picture  was  painted  is  micertain, 
but  Giotto  represented  his  friend  in  it 
as  a  youth,  such  as  he  may  hav-e  been 
in  the  first  flush  of  early  fame,  at  the 
reason  of  the  beginning  of  their  memor- 
able friendship. 

Of  all  the  portraits  of  the  revival  of 
Alt,  there  is  none  comparable  in  in- 
leresf:  to  this  likeness  of  the  supreme 
poet  by  the  supreme  artist  of  mediasval 
Europe,  It  was  due  to  no  accident  of 
fortune  that  these  men  were  contem- 
poraries, and  of  the  same  country  ;  but  it 

*  Lord  Li«cls,ny*s  Hisi&ry  of  ChritfidH  Art^ 


was  a  fortunate  and  delightful  incidcn!, 
that  they  were  so  brought  together 
by  sympathy  of  geniits  and  by  favour- 
ing circumstance  as  to  become  fricmK 
to  love  and  honour  each  other  m  life, 
and  to  celebrate  each  otjjer  through  all 
time  in  their  respective  works*  The; 
story  of  their  frieiulship  15  known  only 
in  its  outline^  but  that  it  l>egari  when 
they  were  young  is  certain,  and  tliat 
it  lasted  till  death  divided  them  is  a  tra- 
dition which  finds  ready  acceptance. 

It  was  prc'bably  between  1290  and 
1300,  when  Giotto  was  ju?,t  rising  to 
unrivalled  fame,  that  this  painting  was 
executed.  There  is  no  contemporary 
record  of  it^  the  earliest  known  refer- 
ence to  it  being  that  by  Fihppo  Vil- 
lani,  who  died  about  1404.  Gianozin 
Manetti^  who  died  in  1459,  also  men- 
tions it,  and  Vasari,  in  his  IJ/eof  Cioi/o, 
published  in  1550,  says,  that  Giotto 
*'  became  so  good  an  Imitator  of  nature, 
that  he  altogether  discarded  the  stilt 
Greek  manner,  and  revived  the  moderr 
and  good  art  of  painting,  introthicin^ 
exact  drawing  from  nature  of  living 
persons,  which  for  more  tlian  two  him* 
dred  years  had  not  been  practised »  or 
if  indeed  any  one  had  tried  it,  he  bad 
not  succeeded  very  happily,  nor  any- 
thing like  so  well  as  Giotto.  And  be 
portrayed  among  other  persons,  as  may 
even  now  be  seen,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Podesti  in  Florence, 
Dante  Alighien,  his  contemporary  and 
greatest  friend,  who  was  not  less  fa- 
mous a  poet  than  Giotto  was  painter 
in  those  days.  ...  In  the  same  chapel 
is  the  portrait  by  the  same  hand  of  Ser 
Brunetto  Latin i,  the  master  of  Dante, 
and  of  MesFer  Corso  Donati,  a  great 
citizen  of  those  times.'* 

One  might  have  supposed  tlmt  such 
a  picture  as  this  would  have  been 
among  the  most  carefully  protected  and 
jealously  prized  treasures  of  Ploiencc. 
But  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
shameful  neglect  of  many  of  the  best 
and  most  interesting  works  of  the  rar- 
Her  period  of  Art,  which  accompanied 
and  was  one  of  the  sjTnptoms  of  the 
moral  and  political  decline  of  Italy 
during  tlie  sixteenth  and  sevcnteentli 
centuries,  extended  to  this  as  to  othei 
of   thtt    noblest  ^\n\\v\^\   ol  K;>vq>^q% 
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Florence,  in  losing  conscioiisnesB  of 
present  worth,  loiit  care  for  the  me- 
morials of  her  prist  honour,  dij^ity,  and 
difitinctiuti.  The  PrJace  of  the  Po- 
ileslA,  no  longer  needed  for  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  free 
city,  waa  turned  into  a  jail  for  coDimon 
criiniiiaLs,  and  what  had  once  been  its 
beatitiful  and  sacred  chapel  was  occu- 
pied as  a  larder  or  store-room*  The 
walls,  adorned  with  paintings  more 
precious  Ihan  gold,  were  covered  with 
whitewash,  and  the  fre«rco  of  Giotto 
was  swept  over  by  the  brush  of  the 
plasterer.  It  was  not  only  thu^i  hidden  ^ 
from  the  si|jlu  of  those  inuvortliy  in- 
ieetl  10  behold  it,  but  tt  almost  disap- 
peared from  memory  also  j  and  from 
tlte  time  of  Vasan  doivn  \i\  that  of 
Moreni,  a  Florentine  antiquary,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  hanlly 
a  mention  of  it  occurs.  In  a  note 
found  amoni^  his  paf^ers,  Moreni  la- 
ments that  he  had  spent  two  years  of 
his  life  in  unavailing  efforts  to  recover 
the  portrait  of  J>anle,  ami  the  other 
portions  of  the  fretico  of  Giotto  in  the 
UarcjcUo,  mcnttonetl  by  Vasati  ;  that 
others  before  him  had  made  a  hke 
effort,  and  had  failed  ii^  like  manner ; 
and  tlmt  he  hoped  that  better  times 
would  come,  iu  which  tliis  painting, 
qf  such  historic  and  artistic  interest, 
woidd  again  be  sought  for,  and  at 
length  recovered.  Stimulated  by  these 
\yords,  three  gentlemen,  one  zxx  Ame- 
rican, Mr.  Richard  Henry  Wikle,  one 
an  Englishman,  Mr.  Scynionr  Kirkup, 
and  one  an  Italian,  Sign  or  G.  Aubrey 
Bezzi,  all  scholars  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Dante,  undertook  new  researches, 
in  1840,  and,  after  many  liindmnces 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  which 
were  at  length  successfully  overcome, 
the  work  of  removing  the  crust  of 
plaster  from  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
chapel  was  intrusted  to  the  Florentine 
painter,  Marine  This  new  and  ^>'etl- 
directed  search  did  not  fail.  After 
some  montlis'  labour  the  fresco  was 
found,  ainwst  uninjured,  under  the 
whitewash  that  had  protected  wbile 
concealing  it,  and  at  length  the  likeness 
of  Dante  was  uncovered, 

^^BnX,"  says  Mr.  Kirkup,  in  a  lette*' 
published  in    the  Sprctati?r   (London), 


May  II,  1S50,  *^  the  eye  of  the  beauti- 
ful profile  was  wantin:;;.  There  was  a 
Jiole  an  inch  deep,  or  an  inch  und  a 
half.  Marini  said  it  was  a  nail.  It 
did  seem  precisely  the  damage  of  a  nail 
drawn  out.  Aften^ards.  ....  Marini 
filled  the  hole,  and  ma  je  a  new  eye, 
too  little  and  ill  designee,  and  then  he 
retouched  the  whole  facL*  and  cloihes, 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  oxpreasion 
and  character.  The  likeness  of  the 
face,  and  the  three  colours  in  which 
Dante  was  dresseJ,  the  same  with 
those  of  Beatrice,  thdsc  of  young  Iialy^ 
vvliite,  green,  and  red,  stand  no  more  \ 
the  green  is  turned  tc  chocolate-colour  \ 
moreover,  the  form  of  the  cap  is  lost  and 
confounded. 

**I  desired  to  make  a  drawing.  .  ,  ♦ 
It  was  denied  to  me.  ....  But  I  ob- 
tained the  means  to  be  shut  up  in  the 
prison  for  a  morning ;  and  not  only 
did  I  make  a  drawing,  but  a  tracing 
also,  ami  with  the  two  I  then  made  a 
lac-simde  sufficiently  careful.  Luckily 
it  was  before  the  ri/ddm^ftio.^^ 

This  fac-simile  afterwards  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Vcnion,  well  known 
for  his  interest  in  all  Dantesquc  studies, 
and  by  his  permission  it  has  been  admi* 
rably  reproduced  in  chromo-liiljography 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ar\»ndel 
Society.  The  reproduction  is  entirely 
satisfactory  as  a  jiresentatiou  of  the  a\i- 
thentic  portrait  of  the  youthful  Danlt.', 
in  the  slate  in  whicli  it  was  when  Mr. 
Kirkup  was  so  fortunate  as  Iq  gain  ad- 
mission to  it,  ,  .  ,  , 

This  port  mi  t  Ijy  Giotto  is  tlie  only 
likeness  of  Dante  known  to  have  been 
made  of  the  poet  during  his  life,  and  \^ 
of  inestimable  value  on  this  account- 
But  there  exists  also  a  mask,  concern- 
ing which  there  is  a  tradition  that  it 
was  taken  from  the  face  of  the  dead 
poet,  and  which,  if  its  genuineness 
could  be  established,  would  not  be  of 
inferior  interest  to  the  early  portrait. 
But  there  is  no  trustworthy  historic 
testimony  concerning  it,  and  its  autho* 
rity  as  a  likeness  depends  upon  the 
evidence  of  truth  which  its  own  cha* 
racter  affords.  On  the  very  threshold  of 
the  inquiry  concerning  it,  we  are  met 
with  the  doubt  whether  the  art  of  taking 
casts  was  oractised  at  the  time  of  Daniels 
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death.  In  his  IJff  of  Andrm  de  Ver- 
r*tcchk\  Vasari  says  that  this  art  began 
to  come  into  use  in  hLs  time,  that 
is,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centiirv  :  and  Ftottari  refers  to  the  like- 
ness of  Bmnelleschi,  who  died  in  1446, 
which  was  taken  in  this  manner,  antl 
wa?5  preserved  In  the  oflice  of  the  Works 
of  tlie  Cathedral  at  Florence.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  so  simple  an  art  may 
have  been  sometimes  practised  at  an 
earUer  period  j  and  if  &o,  there  is  no 
inherent  improbability  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  Gtiido  Novello,  the  friend 
and  protector  of  DanEe  at  Ravenna, 
may,  at  the  time  of  the  poet's  deaths 
have  had  a  maiik  taken  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  head  of  a  statue  intended 
10  form  part  of  the  monument  which 
he  proposed  to  erect  iti  honour  of  Dante. 
And  it  may  further  be  supposed,  that» 
this  destijn  failing,  owini^  to  the  fall  of 
Guide  from  power  before  its  accom- 
plishment* the  mask  may  have  been 
preserved  at  Ravenna,  till  we  first 
catch  a  trace  of  it  nearly  three  centuries 
later. 

There  is  in  the  Magliabecchiana  Li- 
brary at  Florence  an  autograph  manit- 
ficript  by  Giovanni  CInelli,  a  Florentine 
antiquaiy  who  died  in  1 706,  entitled 
Zu  Tbseana  Utterata^  cimero  Ist&ria  dtgli 
ScrtHoH  Fwretiihti^  which  contains  a 
Ufe  of  Dante.  In  the  course  of  the 
biography  Cinclli  states  that  the  Arch- 
'  bishop  of  Ravenna  caused  the  head 
i  of  the  poet  which  had  adorned  his 
sepulchre  to  be  taken  therefrom,    and 


of  which  have  been  judged  by  the 
first  Roman  and  Florentine  sculptors 
to  hare  been  taken  from  life,  [that  is, 
fi-om  the  face  after  death,]— the  slifjht 
differences  noticeable  between  them 
being  such  as  might  occur  in  casts 
made  from  the  original  mask."  One 
of  these  casts  was  given  to  Mr.  Kirkup 
by  the  sculptor  Bartolini,  another  be- 
longed to  the  late  sculptor  Professor 
Ricci,  and  the  third  is  in  the  possession 

of  the  Marchese  Torrigiani 

In  llie  absence  of  historical  evidence 
in  regard  to  this  mask,  some  support  is 
j^ven  to  the  belief  in  its  gienuineness  by 
the  fact  that  it  appears  tu  be  the  type  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  portraits  of 
Dante  executed  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  century^  and  was  adopted 
by  Raflaelle  as  the  original  from  which 
he  drew  the  likeness  which  has  done 
most  to  make  the  features  of  the  poet 
familiar  to  the  world. 

The  character  of  the  mask  itself  af- 
fords»  however,  the  only  really  satisfac- 
tory i^round  for  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  the  tradition  concerning  it.  It  was 
plainly  taken  as  a  cost  from  a  face  after 
death.  It  has  none  of  the  cliaracler- 
istics  which  a  fictitious  and  imaginative 
representation  of  the  sort  would  be 
likely  to  present  It  bears  no  trace  of 
being  a  work  of  skilful  and  deceptive 
art.  The  ditTerence  in  the  fall  of  the 
two  half-closed  eyelids,  the  ditTerence 
between  the  sides  of  the  face,  the  slight 
deflection  in  the  line  of  the  nose,  the 
droop  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and 


that  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  other  delicate,  but  none  the  less  con- 
f  famous  sculptor,  Gian  Bolo|;na,  who 
i  left  it  at  his  death,  in  1606,  to  his 
I  pupil  Pielro  Tacea,  '*  One  day  Tacca 
[shov^'ed  it,  with  other  curiosities,  to 
I  the  Duchess  Sforza,  who,  having  wrap- 
Jped  it  in  a  scarf  of  green  cloth,  carried 
lit  away,  and  God  knows  into  whose 
Ihatids  the  precious  object  has  fallen,  or 
I  where  it  is  to  be  fountl  .  .  ,  ♦  On  ac- 
I  count  of  its  singular  beauty,  it  had  often 
[been  drawn  by  the  scholars  of  Tacca." 
lit  has  been  supposed  that  this  head 
I  was  the  original  mask  from  which  the 
leasts   now   existing  are   derived,      Mr. 

Seymour  KiTkup,  in  a  note  on  this  pas- 

""~  from  Cinclli,  says  that  "  there  are 
masks  of  Dante  at  Fiorcnee.  all , 


vincing  indications,  combine  to  show 
that  it  was  in  all  probability  taken  di- 
rectly from  nature.  The  countenance, 
moreover,  and  expression,  arc  worthy  of 
Dante  ;  no  ideal  forms  could  so  answer 
to  the  face  of  him  who  had  led  a  life  apart 
froTTi  the  world  in  which  he  dwelt,  and 
had  been  conducted  by  love  and  faith 
along  hard,  painful,  and  solitary  ways,  to 
behold 

*'  L*  dto  trianfa  del  regno  veraco." 

The  mask  confomis  entirely  to  the 
description  by  Boccaccio  of  the  poet'j 
countenance,  save  that  it  ^-i  Vs^^xiy^^Ks*., 
and  this  d\f^^et\ceHs  \q  Yk«t  ^<i(:wvttX^^VLA 
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by  the  fact  that  to  obtain  the  cast  the 

beard  must  have  been  removed. 

The  face  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
upon  which  human  eyes  ever  looked^  for 
it  exhibits  in  its  expression  the  conflict 
between  the  strong  nature  of  the  man 
and  the  hard  dealings  of  fortune, ^be- 
tween Ihe  idea  of  his  life  and  its  prac- 
tical experience.  Strength  is  the  most 
striking  attribute  of  the  countenance, 
displayed  alike  in  the  broad  forehead, 
the  masculine  nose,  the  firm  lips,  the 
heavy  jaw  and  wide  chin ;  and  this 
strength,  resnking  from  the  main  forms 
of  the  features,  is  enforced  by  the 
strength  of  the  lines  of  expression.  The 
look  is  grave  and  stem  almost  to  grim- 
ness  ;  there  is  a  scornful  lift  to  the  eye- 
brow, and  a  contraction  of  the  forehead 
as  from  painful  thought  ;  but  obscured 
under  this  look,  yet  not  lost^  are  the 
marks  of  tenderness,  rehnement,  and 
self-masterjj  which,  in  combination  with 
more  obvious  characteristics,  give  to  the 
coitntenance  of  the  dead  poet  an  inef- 
fable dignity  and  melancholy.  There  is 
neither  weaJcness  nor  failure  here.  It  is 
the  image  of  the  strong  fortress  of  a  strong 
soul  "  buttressed  on  conscience  and  im 
pregnable  will,"  battered  by  the  blows  of 
enemies  without  and  within^  bearing  upon 
its  walls  the  dints  of  many  a  siege,  but 
Btanding  hrm  and  unshaken  against  all 
attacks  until  the  warfare  was  at  end* 

The  intrinsic  evidence  for  the  tnith  of 
this  likeness,  from  its  correspondence, 
not  only  with  the  description  of  the  poet, 
but  with  the  imaginarion  that  we  form  of 
him  from  his  life  and  works,  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  tnask 
with  the  portrait  by  Giotto.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  this  comparison  has  not 
hitherto  been  made  in  a  manner  *to  ex- 
hibit effectively  the  resemblance  between 
the  two.  A  direct  comparison  between 
the  painting  and  the  mask,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  reducing  the  forms  of  the 
latter  to  a  plain  surface  of  light  and 
shade,  is  unsatisfactory.  But  by  taking 
u  photograph  from  the  mask,  in  the 
Kame  position  as  that  in  which  the  face 
is  painted  by  Giotto,  and  placing  it 
alongside  of  the  facrsimile  from  the  paint- 
ing,   a  very   remarkable   similarity   be- 

canix^  £it  ojtcc  apparent 

T/ie  differences  are  only  such  ns  mx^\ 


exist  between  the  portrait  of  a  man  m 
the  freshness  of  a  happy  youth,  and  the 
portrait  of  him  in  his  age,  after  much 
experience  and  many  trials.  Dante  was 
lifty-six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  when  the  mask  was  taken  ;  the 
portait  by  Giotto  represents  him  as  not 
much  past  twenty.  There  is  an  interval 
of  at  least  thirty  years  between  the  two. 
And  what  years  they  had  been  for 
him  ! 

The  interest  of  this  comparison  lies 
not  only  in  the  mutual  support  which 
the  portraits  afford  each  other,  in  the 
assurance  each  gives  that  the  other  is 
genuine,  but  also  in  their  joint  illustra- 
tion of  the  life  and  clraracter  of  Dante. 
As  Giotto  painted  him,  he  is  the  lover  of 
Beatrice,  the  gay  companion  of  princes, 
the  friend  of  poets,  and  himself  already 
the  most  famous  writer  of  love  verses  in 
Italy,  There  is  an  almost  feminine 
softness  in  the  hues  of  the  face,  with  a 
sweet  and  serious  tenderness  well  be- 
fitting the  lover,  and  the  author  of  the 
sonnets  and  canzoni  which  were  in  a 
few  years  to  be  gathered  into  the  incom- 
parable record  of  his  A^w/  Lt/^.  It  is 
the  face  of  Dante  in  the  May-time  of 
youthful  hope,  in  that  serene  season  of 
promise  and  of  joy,  which  was  so  soon 
to  reach  its  fore -ordained  close  in  the 
death  of  her  who  had  maiie  life  new  and 
beautiful  for  him,  and  to  Uie  love  and 
honour  of  whom  he  dedicated  his  soul 
and  gave  all  his  future  years.  It  is  tlie 
same  face  with  that  of  the  mask  ;  but 
the  one  is  the  face  of  a  youth,  **with 
all  triumphant  splendour  on  his  brow," 
the  other  of  a  man,  burdened  witli  "the 
dust  and  injury  of  age."  The  form's 
and  features  are  alike,  but  as  to  the 
later  face, 

'*  That  time  of  year  thou  may-?t  in  it  behold 
When  ydlow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  du  hang 
Upon  ihosc  boughjs  which  shake  against  the 

Eold, 
Bare  ruined  chmra^  where  late  the  swoet  birik 
sang." 

The  face  of  the  youth  is  grave,  as 
with  the  shadow  of  tlistant  sorrow ;  the 
face  of  the  man  is  solemn,  as  of  one 
who  had  gone 

"  Per  tutti  i  otrthj  del  dolentc  regno. 

The  Que  is  the  yopng  pp^t  of  Flor* 
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e^  the  other  the  supreme  poet  of  the 


••  che  al  dtvino  dall'  iimand* 
Air  etemo  dd,l  tempo  era,  vcnuto." 


BOCCACCIO'S   ACCOUNT  OF 
T?IE   COiMMEDIA. 

Bailbo«  Life  of  Dante  Tr.  by  Mrs.  Rimbury,  1 1 . 
6i,  369,  390. 

It  should  be  known  that  Dante  had 
a  Rister,  who  was  nmiried  to  one  of  oitr 
citizens,  called  Leon  Poggi,  by  whom 
she  had  sevenil  children.  Among  these 
was  one  called  Andrew,  who  wonder- 
t  fully  resembled  Dante  in  the  outline  of 
j  his  features,  and  in  his  height  and  figure ; 
and  he  also  walked  rather  stooping,  as 
'  Dante  is  said  to  have  done.  He  was  a 
weak  man,  but  with  naturally  good  feel- 
ings, and  his  language  and  conduct  were 
re^larand  praiseworthy.  And  I  havdng 
become  intimate  with  him,  he  ofreo 
spoke  to  me  of  Dante's  habits  and  ways; 
I  but  among  those  things  which  I  delight 
most  iji  recollecting,  is  what  he  told  me 
relating  to  that  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  He  said  then,  that  Dante 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Messer  Vieri 
de*  Cerchi,  and  was  one  of  its  great 
leaders ;  and  when  Mesaer  Vieri  and 
many  of  his  followers  left  Florence, 
Dante  left  that  city  also  and  went  to 
Verona.  And  on  account  of  this  depar- 
ture, through  the  solicitation  of  the  op- 
posite party,  Messer  Vieri  and  all  who 
had  left  Florence,  especially  the  prin* 
cipal  persons,  were  considered  as  rebels, 
a.nd  had  their  persons  condemned  and 
their  property  confiscated.  When  the 
people  heard  this,  they  ran  to  the  houses 
of  those  proscribed,  and  plundered  all 
tliat  was  %vithin  them.  It  is  true  that 
Dante's  \\^fe,  Madonna  Gemma,  fearing 
this,  and  by  the  advHce  of  some  of  her 
friends  and  relations,  had  withdrawn 
from  his  house  some  chests  containing 
certain  precious  things,  and  Dante's 
writings  along  with  them,  and  had  put 
<hcm  m  a  place  of  safety.  And  not 
\  satisfied  with  having  plundered  the 
^  houses  of  the  proscribed,  the  most  pow- 
erful partisans  of  the  opposite  faction 
occupied  their  possessions,^  so  me  taking 
one  and  some  another,  — and  thus  Dp.nte*s 
house  ^nis  occupied. 


But  after  five  years  or  more  had 
elapsed,  and  the  city  was  more  ration- 
ally  governed,  it  is  said,  than  it  was 
when  Dante  was  sentenced,  persons 
began  to  qjestion  their  rights,  on  dif- 
femnt  grounds,  to  what  liad  been  the 
property  of  the  exiles,  and  they  were 
heard.  Therefore  Matlonna  tJemma 
was  advised  to  demand  back  Dante's 
property,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  her 
dowry.  She,  to  prepare  this  business, 
required  certain  writings  and  documents 
which  were  in  one  of  tlie  chests,  which, 
in  the  violent  plunder  of  the  effects  she 
had  sent  away,  nor  had  she  ever  since 
removed  them  from  the  place  where  she 
had  deposited  them.  For  this  purpose, 
tills  Aiadrew  said,  she  had  sent  for  him, 
and  as  Dante's  nephew  had  enlrustc<l 
him  with  the  keys  of  these  diests,  and 
had  sent  him  with  a  lawyer  to  search  for 
the  required  papers  ;  while  the  lawyer 
searched  for  these,  he,  Andrew,  anxjng 
other  of  Dante's  writings,  found  many 
sonnets,  canzoni,  and  sudi  similar  pieces. 
But  among  them  what  pleased  him  the 
most  was  a  sheet  in  which,  in  Datite's 
handwriting,  the  seven  preceding  cantos 
were  written  ;  and  therefore  he  took  it 
and  carried  it  off  with  him,  and  read  it 
over  and  over  again  ;  and  although  he 
understood  but  little  of  it,  still  it  ap- 
peared to  him  a  ver^  fine  thing;  and 
therefore  he  determined,  in  order  to 
know  what  it  was,  to  carry  it  lo  an  es- 
teemed man  of  our  city,  who  in  those 
times  was  a  much  celebrated  reciter  of 
verses,  whose  name  was  Dino,  the  son 
of  Messer  Lambertuccio  Frescobajdi, 

It  pleased  Dino  marvellously ;  and 
having  made  copies  of  it  for  several  of 
his  friendii,  and  knowing  that  the  com- 
position was  merely  begim,  and  not 
completed,  he  thought  that  it  would  Ijc 
best  to  scud  it  to  Dante,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  beg  him  to  follow  up  his 
design,  and  to  finish  it  j  and  having  in- 
quired, and  ascertained  that  Dante  was 
at  this  time  in  the  Limtgiana,  with  a 
noble  man  of  the  family  of  Malaspina, 
called  tlie  Marquis  Nforoello,  who  was 
a  man  of  understanding,  and  who  had  a 
singular  friendship  for  him,  be  thoutjht 
of  sending  it,  not  to  Dante  himself,  bu^ 
to  the  Marquis,  in  order  t*iat  he  «1\oVlK 
show  it  to  inm  ;  ^nd  so  Tivwo  <!a<\,  \«^ 
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ging  him  l1iat»  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his 
power,  he  woiiid  exert  his  good  offices 
to  induce  Dante  to  continue  and  finish 
his  work. 

The  seven  aforesaid  cantos  having 
reached  the  Marquis's  hands,  and  hav- 
ing marvellously  pleased  him,  he  showed 
I  hem  to  Dante  ;  and  having  heard  from 
him  that  they  were  his  composition,  he 
entreated  him  to  continue  the  work. 
To  this  it  is  said  that  Dante  answered  : 
"  I  really  supposed  that  these,  along^ 
with  mafiy  of  my  other  writings  and 
effects,  were  lost  when  my  house  Was 
phmdered,  and  therefore  I  had  gi\'en 
up  all  thoughts  of  them.  But  since  it 
has  pleased  God  that  they  should  not 
be  lost,  and  He  has  thus  restored  them 
to  me,  I  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  am 
«ble,  to  proceed  with  them  accord  injj 
to  my  first  design."  And  recalling  his 
old  thoughts,  and  resuming  his  inter- 
nipted  wont,  he  spcass  thus  in  tne  oe- 
ginning  of  the  eighth  canto  :  "  My  won- 
drous history  I  here  renew." 

»Now  precisely  the  same  5tor}%  almost 
without  any  alteration,  has  been  related 
to  me  by  a  Ser  Dipo  I^erino^  one  of  our 
citizens  and  an  intelligent  ttian,  who, 
according  to  his  own  account,  had  been 
on  the  most  friendly  and  familiar  terms 
with   Darttc ;   but  he  so  far   alters   the 

i    story,  that  he  says,    '*  It  was  not  Andrea 
Leoni,  but  I  myself,  who  was  sent  by 
the  lady  to  the  chests  for  the  papers, 
and  that  foimd  these  seven  cantos  and 
took  them  to  Dino,  the  son  of  Messer 
Lambertuccio."     I    do    not    know    to 
which  of  these  I  ought   to  give  most 
credit,  but  >vhichever  of  them  spolce  the 
truth,  still  a  doubt  occurs  to  me  in  what 
they  say,  which  1  cannot  in  any  manner 
solve  to  my  satisfaction  ;  and  my  doubt 
is   this.      ^riie    poet   introduces   Ciacco 
into    the   sixth    canto,   and   makes  him 
prophesy,    that   before   three  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  moment  he  was  speak- 
ing, the  party  to  which  Dtmte  belonged 
»         should  fall,   and  so  it  happened.     But 
^H    we  know   the   removal  of  the   Bianchi 
^H    from   office,    and   their  departure   from 
^"     Plorence,   all   happened  at   once;    and 
therefore,  if  the  author  departed  at  that 
time,  how  could  he  have  written  this, 
—and  not  only  thiSf  but  nnothpr  canto 
lifter  it?  ,  ,   ,  , 


And  those  friends  he  left  behind  him, 
his  sons  and  his  disciples,  having  searched 
at  many  times  and  for  seveial  months 
everything  of  his  writing,  to  see  whcthei 
he  had  left  any  conclusion  to  his  work, 
could  find  in  nowise  any  of  the  remain- 
ing cantos ;  his  friends  generally  being 
much  mortified  that  God  had  not  at 
least  lent  him  so  long  to  the  world,  that 
he  might  have  been  able  to  complete 
the  small  remaining  part  of  his  work ; 
and  having  sought  so  long  and  never 
found  it,  they  remained  in  despair, 
Jacopo  and  Piero  were  sons  of  Dante, 
and  each  of  Ihem  being  rhyme i-s,  they 
were  induced  by  the  persuasions  of  their 
friends  to  endeavour  to  complete,  as  far 
as  they  were  able,  their  father's  work, 
in  order  that  it  should  not  remain  im- 
perfect ;  when  to  Jacopo,  who  was  more 
eager  about  it  than  his  brother,  there 
appeared  a  wonderful  vision,  which  not 
omy  mduced  him  to  abandon  such  pre- 
sumptuous folly,  but  showed  him  where 
the  thirteen  cantos  were  which  were 
wanting  to  the  Divina  Commedia^  and 
which  they  had  not  been  able  to 
find 

A  worthy  man  of  Ravenna,  whose 
name  was  Pier  Giardino,  and  who  had 
long  been  Dante's  disciple,  grave  in  his 
manner  and  worthy  of  credit,  relates 
that,  after  the  eighth  month  from  the 
day  of  his  master*s  death,  there  came  to 
his  house  before  dawn  Jacopo  di  Dante, 
who  told  him  that  that  night,  while  he 
was  asleep,  his  father  Dante  had  ap- 
peared to  him,  clothed  in  the  whitest 
garments,  and  his  face  resplendent  with 
an  extraordinary  light ;  that  he,  Jacopo^ 
asked  him  if  he  lived,  and  that  Dante 
replied  :  "Yes,  but  in  the  true  life,  not 
onr  life."  Then  he,  Jacopo,  asked  him 
if  he  had  completed  his  work  before 
passing  into  the  true  life^  and.  if  he  had 
done  so,  what  had  become  of  that  part 
of  it  which  was  missing,  which  they 
none  of  them  had  been  able  to  find. 
To  this  Dante  seemed  to  answer,  **  Yes, 
I  finished  it  ;**  and  then  took  him, 
Jacopo,  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into 
that  chamber  in  which  he,  Dante,  had 
been  accustomed  to  sleep  when  he  lived 
in  this  life,  and,  touching  one  of  the 
walls,  he  said,  **  What  vou  have  sought 
(07  so  much,   is  here  j^'    and  at  the$f 
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words  both  Dante  and  sleep  fled  from 
Jftccpo  at  once.  For  >vhidi  reason 
Jacopo  said  he  could  not  rest  wilhoxiL 
coming  to  explain  whnt  he  bad  seen 
to  Pier  Gifirdino,  in  order  that  thejr 
should  go  together  and  search  out  the 
place  thus  pointed  out  to  him,  which  he 
had  retained  excellently  in  his  memory^ 
and  to  see  whether  this  had  been  pointed 
out  by  a  true  spirit^  or  a  fal.se  delusion. 
For  which  purpose,  although  it  was  still 
far  in  the  night,  they  set  ofT  together, 
and  went  to  the  house  in  which  Dmite 
resided  at  the  time  of  his  death*  Hav- 
inj^  called  up  its  present  owner,  he 
Ailinitted  them,  and  they  went  to  tbu 
place  thus  pointed  out ;  there  they 
found  a  blind  hxed  to  the  wall,  ais  they 
had  always  been  used  to  see  it  in  past 
days;  they  lifted  it  gently  up,  when 
they  found  a  little  window  in  the  wall, 
never  before  seen  by  any  of  them,  nor 
did  they  even  know  it  was  there;.  In  it 
they  found  seveml  wiitings,  all  mouldy 
from  the  dampnes^i  of  the  walls,  and  had 
they  remained  there  longer,  in  a  little 
while  they  would  have  crumbled  away. 
Having  thoroughly  cleared  away  the 
mould,  they  found  them  to  be  the 
thirteen  cantos  that  had  been  wanting 
to  complete  the  Comtmdia, 


THE 


POSTHUMOUS   D.VNTK. 


By  J,  R.  Lowell  in  the  Amerlcmi  Cydopxdia, 
VI.  35J, 

Looked  at  outwardly,  the  life  of  Dante 
seems  to  have  been  an  utter  and  disas- 
trovis  failure.  What  its  inward  sal  is- 
faction  must  have  been,  \vc,  with  the 
Paradiso  open  before  us,  can  fom.  some 
faint  conception.  To  him,  longing  with 
an  intensity  which  ouly  the  word  £>an~ 
tesqve  will  express  to  realize  an  ideal 
upon  earth,  and  continually  bafiled  and 
mistinderstood,  the  far  greater  part  of 
his  mature  life  must  have  been  labour 
and  sorrow.  We  can  see  how  essential 
all  tliat  sad  experience  was  to  himj  can 
understand  why  all  the  fairy  stories  hide 
the  luck  in  the  ugly  black  casket  ;  but 
lo  him,  then  and  there,  how  seemed  it? 

**  Thou  shalt  relinquish  cveryihing  of  thee 
Hclovcd  most  dciHy  :  tliln  that  iirrow  is 
Shot  from  the  how  of  exile  fxrst  of  all ; 
And  thou  s)iaLt  prove  how  sail  a  savuiir  balh 


I'he  bread  of  others,  and  hoiv  h.ircl  tx  p^itli 
To  cltiiib  afld  to  descend  the  stninj^cr^s  Mnirs  I  '* 
Ihirtui.  jcvii, 

Comi  S(i  (it  sala!  Who  never  wet  his 
bread  with  tears,  says  Goethe,  knows 
ye  not,  ye  heavenly  povver.^!  Our 
nineteenth  century  made  an  idol  of  the 
noble  lord  who  broke  his  heart  in  versie 
once  every  six  morUhs,  but  the  fourteenth 
was  lucky  enough  to  produce  aiid  not  ti> 
make  in  idol  of  that  rarest  earthly  ])hc- 
tiomeiion,  a  man  of  ^'enius  who  could 
hold  heart-break  at  bay  for  twenty  years, 
and  would  not  kt  himself  die  till  he  hcui 
done  his  task.  At  rim  end  of  the  Vita 
Nmrva,  his  lirst  work,  Dante  wrute  do\\  u 
that  remarkable  a.spinition  durt  God 
wow  Id  take  him  to  himself  after  he  had 
written  of  Benlrtce  such  things  as  were 
never  yet  written  of  woman.  It  was 
literaDy  fulfilled  when  the  Commtdta 
was  finished,  twenty- five  years  later, 
iscarce  was  Dante  at  rest  in  his  gj^^vc 
when  Italy  felt  instinctiv<?ly  tliat  this 
was  her  great  man.  lioccaccto  tells  uii 
that  in  1329  Cardinal  Pogijettu  (<lu  Poicl) 
caused  Dante's  treatise  /M  MonarchitX  to 
be  publicly  burned  at  Bologna,  and  pro- 
posed  further  to  dig  up  and  burn  the 
tioiies  of  the  poet  at  Ravenna,  as  having 
l>eeu  a  heretic  ;  but  so  much  oppo-iition 
was  roused  that  he  thought  better  of  it. 
Yet  this  was  during  the  pontificate  of 
the  Frenchman,  John  XXI U,  the  reproof 
of  whose  simony  Dante  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  St.  Teter,  who  declares  his 
seat  vacant  {FarmL  xxvii.),  whose  diinv 
nation  the  poet  himself  seems  to  pro* 
pbesy  (/w/C  xi.j,  nnd  against  whose 
ejection  he  had  endeavoured  to  pcrsiuide 
the  cardinals,  in  a  vehement  letter.  In 
1350  the  republic  of  Florence  voted  the 
sum  of  ten  golden  Oorins  to  be  pjdd  by 
the  hands  of  Messer  Giovanni  Boccaccio 
to  Diuite's  daughter  Beatrice,  a  nun  in 
the  convent  of  Santa  Chiara  at  Raveuncu 
In  1396  Florence  voted  a  monument, 
and  begged  in  vain  for  the  metaphorical 
ashes  of  the  man  of  whom  she  had 
threatened  to  make  literal  cinders  if  she 
could  catch  him  alive.  In  1429  she 
begged  again,  but  Ravenna,  a  dead  city, 
was  tenacious  of  the  dead  poet  In 
1 5 19  Michael  Angdo  would  hvive  built 
tlie  raomunent,  but  Leo  X.  refused  Lti 
allo\Y  the  %acved  dus^l  V^  \i«.  xtvu^ist^ 


» 
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Finally,  in  r82Q,  five  hunrlred  and  eight 
fears  after  the  death  of  Dante,  Florence 
got   a   trtuitapli    fairly    hmh    in    Santa 
Croce  (by  Kicci),   ugly  beyond  even  the 
usual  lot  of  such,  with   three  colossal 
fijjttres  on  it,  Dante  in  ihe  middle,  with 
Italy   on    one   side   and    Poesy   on   the 
other.      The    tomb   at   Ravenna,    built 
orijpnally  in  1483,  by  Cardinal  Bern  bo, 
was  restored  by  Cardinal  Corsi  in  1692, 
and  finally  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  by 
Cardinal  Gonzaga,  in  1780,  all  three  of 
whom    commemorated    themselves    in 
Latin  itiscriptlons.     It  is  a  little  slirine 
covered   with   a  dome,    not   unlike   the 
tiuub  of  a  Mohammedan  saint,  and  is 
now    the   chief   magnet    which    draws 
foreigners  and  their  gold  to   Ravenna. 
The  raUi  de  place  says  that  Dante  is  not 
buried  under  it,  but  beneath  the  pave- 
ment of  the  street  in  front  of  it,  where 
alsOf   he  says,  he  saw  iny  Lord  Byron 
kneel  and  weep.     Like  everything  in 
^_   Kavcnna,  it  is  dirty  and  neglected.     In 
^H  J 3 73  (Aug.  g)  Florence  instituted  a  chair 
^H  of  the  Dimna  Comntedia^  and  Boccaccio 
^V   was  named  first  profes&on     He  accord- 
^f    *ngly  began    his    lectiires    on   Sunday, 
^^    Oct.  3,  following,  but  Ms  comment  was 
broken  off  abruptly  at  the  seventeenth 
^^  verse  of  the   seventeenth  canto  of  the 
^H  ftt/errw^  by  the  illness  which  ended  in 
^K  his  death,   Dec  21,  1375.     Among  his 
'  successors    was     Filippo    Yillani    and 

Filetfo.  Bologna  was  the  first  to  follow 
the  example  of  T'lorence,  Benvenuto  da 
Imola  having  begun  his  lectures,  accord- 
^^m  ing  to  Tiraboschi,  as  early  as  1375* 
^H  Chairs  were  established  also  at  Pisa, 
^V  Venice,  Piacenza,  and  Milan  before  the 
'  close  of  the  century*     The  lectures  were 

'  delivered  in  the  churches  and  on  feast 
days,  which  shows  their  popular  cha- 
racter. Balbo  reckons  (but  that  is  guess- 
work) that  the  manuscript  copies  of  the 
Dk'ina  Comm^ctia  made  during  the  four- 
\senth  century,  and  now  existing  in  the 
(ibrarics  of  Europe,  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  all  other  works,  ancient 
and  modem,  made  during  the  same 
period.  Between  the  invention  of  print- 
ing and  the  year  1500,  more  than  twenty 
editions  were  published  in  Italy,  the 
earliest  in  1472,  During  the  sixteenth 
:^cntury  there  n'ere  forty  editions ;  during 
Jfie  seventeenth,    a  period,    for    Italy, 


of  sceptical  dilettantism,  only  three  i 
during  the  eighteenth^  ihirtyfour;  and 
already,  during  the  finit  half  of  the 
nineteenth,  at  Ica^t  eighty.  The  first 
translation  was  into  Spanish,  in  142S. 
M.  St.  I\en^  Taillaudier  says  that  the 
Comm&Iia  was  condemned  by  the  In^ 
quisition  in  Spain,  bnt  lids  seems  toa 
general  a  statement,  for,  according  to 
Foscolo  ("Dante,"  Vol  IV.  p.  116), 
it  was  the  commentary  of  Lanrtino  and 
Vellutello,  and  a  few  verses  in  the  In* 
ferno  and  Paradiso^  which  were  con- 
demnetL  The  first  French  translation 
was  that  of  Grangier,  1596,  but  the 
study  of  Dante  struck  no  root  there  till 
the  pre^nt  century.  Rivarol^  who 
translated  the  InfernQ  in  i/Sjt  was  the 
first  Frenchman  who  divined  the  won- 
derful force  and  vitality  of  the  Comm^ditu 
The  expressions  of  Voltaire  represent 
very  well  the  average  opinion  of  culti- 
vated persons  in  respect  of  Dante  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  lie 
says;  "The  Italians  call  him  divine; 
but  it  is  a  hidden  divinity;  few  people 
understand  his  oracles.  He  has  com- 
mentators, which,  perhaps,  is  another 
reason  for  his  not  being  understood. 
His  reputation  will  go  on  increasing^ 
because  scarce  anybody  reads  him.** 
[Diet,  Phil, ,  art.  * ' Dante. ")  To  Father 
Bettinelli  he  writes  :  *'  I  estimate  highly 
the  courage  with  which  you  have  dared 
to  say  that  Dante  was  a  madman  and 
his  work  a  monster."  But  he  adds, 
what  shows  that  Dante  had  his  admirers 
even  in  that  flippant  centur}"^!  **  There 
are  found  among  us,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  people  who  strive  to  admire 
imaginations  so  stupidly  extravagant  and 
barbarous/^  {Corresp,  ghu^  CEttvnw^ 
Tom.  LVn.  pp.  So,  8t.)  Elsewhere 
he  says  that  the  Comimdm  was  "an  odd 
poem,  but  gleaming  with  natural  bean- 
ties,  a  work  in  whieh  the  author  rose  in 
parts  above  the  bad  taste  of  his  age  and 
his  subject,  and  full  of  passages  written 
as  purely  as  if  they  had  been  of  the 
time  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso."  {Essai  sut 
ifs  MmirSf  CEiwres,  Tom,  XVIL,  pp. 
371^  372.)  It  is  curious  to  see  this 
antipathetic  fascination  which  Dante 
exercised  over  a  nature  so  opposite  to 
his  own.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
centur}'  Chilteaubriaud  speaks  of  Da^» 
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with  vague  commend ation^  evidently 
frotn  a  very  superficial  acquamtajice^ 
and  lliat  only  with  the  Inferna. 
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SCHOLASTIC   PHILOSOPHY. 

From  Milman^s  History  of  Latin  OirUtianltyj 
Book  XIV.  Ch,  111. 

Now  came  the  great  age  of  the 
S  choolmen,  Latin  C  hrist  ian  it}'  raised  u  p 
those  vast  monuments  of  Theology  whidi 
amaze  and  appall  the  mind  with  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  intellectual 
industry,  ingenuity,  and  tuiil  *  but  of 
which  the  sole  result  to  posterity  is  this 
1  warren  amazement.  The  tomes  of  Scho- 
lastic Divinity  may  be  compared  with 

'  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  wliich  stand  in 
that  rude  majesty  which  is  commanding 
from  the  display  of  immense  human 
power,  yet  oppressive  from  the  sense  of 
the  waste  of  that  power  for  no  disco- 
verable use.  Whoever  penetrates  within 
finds  himself  bewildered  and  lost  in  a 
labyrinth  of  small,  dark,  intricate  pas- 
sages and  chambers,  devoid  of  grandetir, 

I  devoid  of  solemnity :  he  may  wander 
without  end,  and  find  nothing!  It  was 
not  indeed  the  enforced  labour  of  a  slave 
population :  it  was  rather  voluntarj' 
slaverj',  submitting  in  its  intellectual  am- 
bition and  its  religious  patience  to  mon- 
astic discipline :  it  was  the  work  of  a 
small  intellectual  oligarchy,  monks,  of 
necessity,  in  mind  and  habits  ;  for  it 
imperiously  required  absohite  seclusion 
either  in  the  monastery  or  in  the  univer- 
sity, a  long  life  under  monastic  rule. 
No  Schoolman  could  be  a  great  man  but 
as  a  Schoolman.  William  of  Ockham 
alone  was  a  powerful  demagogue— scho- 
]jistic  even  in  his  political  writings,  but 
still  a  demagogue.  It  is  singular  to  see 
every  kingdom  in  Latin  Christendom, 
every  order  in  the  social  state,  furnishing 
the  great  men,  not  merely  to  the  succes- 
sive lines  of  Doctors,  who  assumed  the 

I  splendid  titles  of  the  Angelical,  the  Se- 
raphic, the  Irrefragable,  the  most  Pro- 
found, the  most  Subtile,  the  Invincible, 
even  the  Perspicuous,  but  to  what  may 
oe  called  the  supreme  Pcntarchy  of  Scho- 
lasticism. Italy  s^nt  Thomas  of  Aquino 
and  Bonaventura  ,  Germany,  Albert  the 
Great;  the  British  Isles  (they  boasted 


also  of  Alexander  Hales  and  Bradwar* 
dine)  Duns  Scotus  and  William  of  Ock- 
ham J  France  alone  must  content  herseli 
with  names  somewhat  inferior  (she  had 
already  given  Abe  lard,  Gilbert  de  la 
Por^e,  Anmuri  de  Ikne,  and  other 
famous  or  suspected  names),  now  Wil- 
liam of  Auvergne,  at  a  later  time  Du- 
randus.  Alliert  and  Aquinas  were  of 
noble  houses,  the  Counts  of  Bollstadt 
and  Aquino  ,  Bonaventura  of  good  pa- 
rentage at  Fidenza  j  of  Scotus  the  birth 
was  so  obscure  as  to  be  untraceable  ; 
Ockham  was  of  humble  parents  in  the 
village  of  that  name  in  Surrey »  But 
France  may  boast  that  the  University  of 
Paris  was  the  great  scene  cf  their  studies, 
their  labours,  their  instruction  :  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  was  the  acknowledged 
awarder  of  the  fame  and  authority 
obtained  by  the  highest  Schoolmen.  It 
is  no  less  remarkable  that  the  New 
Mendicant  Orders  sent  forth  these  five 
Patriarchs,  in  dignity,  of  the  science, 
Albert  and  Aquinas  were  Dominicans  ; 
Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus,  Ockham, 
Franciscans.  It  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  the  popularising  of  religious 
teaching,  which  was  the  express  and 
avowed  object  of  the  Friar  Preachers 
and  of  the  Minorites,  w^ould  have  leL 
the  higher  places  of  abstruse  and  learned 
Theology  to  the  older  Orders,  or  to  the 
more  oignified  secular  ecclesiastics.  Con* 
tent  with  being  the  vigorous  antagonists 
of  heresy  in  all  quarters,  they  would  not 
aspire  also  to  become  the  aristocracy  of 
theologic  erudition.  But  the  dominant 
religious  impulse  of  the  times  could  not 
but  seize  on  all  the  fervent  and  powerful 
minds  which  sought  satisfaction  for  their 
devout  yearnings.  No  one  who  had 
strong  religious  ambition  could  be  any- 
thing  but  a  Dominican  or  a  Franciscan  ; 
to  be  less  was  to  be  below  the  highest 
standard.  Hence  on  one  hand  the 
Orders  aspired  to  rule  the  Universities, 
contested  the  supremacy  with  all  the 
great  established  authorities  in  the 
schools  ;  and  ha\ing  alrisady  dtami  into 
their  vortex  almost  all  who  miited 
powerful  abilities  with  a  de^fotional  tern* 
peramcnt,  never  wanted  men  who  coulif 
enter  into  this  dreary  but  highly  reward- 
ing service, ^men  who  could  tuW  <fe& 
schools,  as  othws  ol  tWvT  \ite>:N\\«:sv\^ 
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begun  to  rule  llie  Coimcils  and  iJte 
mimh  of  kings*  It  may  be  strange  to 
contrast  the  prjpular  simple  preaching^ — 
for  such  tiitist  have  been  that  of  St. 
Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  such  that  of 
their  followers^  in  order  to  contend  with 
success  against  tlie  plain  and  austere 
sermons  of  the  heretics — with  the  -Sum 
of  Theology  of  Aquinas^  which  of  itself 
(and  it  is  but  one  volume  in  the  work?; 
cf  Thomas)  woultl,  as  it  might  seem, 
occupy  n  whole  life  of  the  most  secluded 
study  to  write,  almost  to  read.  The 
imleamedj  unreasoning,  only  profoundly 
passionately  Imiiog  and  dreaming  St. 
Francis*  is  still  more  oppugriant  to  the 
intensely  subtile  and  dry  Duns  Scotus, 
at  one  time  carried  by  his  severe  logic 
into  Pelagianism  \  or  to  William  of  Ock- 
ham,  perhaps  the  hardest  and  severest 
intellectualist  of  all, — a  poliLical  fanatic, 
not  like  his  ^'isionary  brethren,  who 
broodefl  over  the  Apocalypse  and  their 
own  prophets,  but  for  the  Imperial 
against  the  Papal  sovereignty. 
,  As,  then,  in  these  five  men  culminates 
the  age  of  genuine  Scholasticism,  the 
rest  may  be  left  to  be  designated  and 
described  to  posterity  by  the  names 
assigned  to  thcra  by  their  own  wondering 
disciples. 

We  would  change,  according  to  our 
notion,  the  titles  which  discriminated 
this  distinguished  pentarchy.  Albeit  the 
Great  would  be  the  Philosopher,  Aquinas 
the  *J'heologian,  Bonaventura  the  Mystic, 
Duns  Scotiis  the  Dialectician,  Ockham 
the  Polidcian,  It  may  be  said  of  Scho* 
lasticLsni,  as  a  whole,  that  whoever  takes 
ddight  in  what  may  be  called  gymnastic 
csercLses  of  the  reason  or  the  reaw^ning 
poT^ers,  efforts  whicli  never  had,  and 
hardly  cared  to  have,  any  bearing  on 
the  liie,  or  even  on  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  mankind,  may  study  these 
works,  the  crowning  effort  of  Lsntin,  of 
Sacerdotal,  aufl  Monastic  Christ tautty, 
and  may  acquire  something  like  respect 
for  tliese  forgotten  athletes  in  the  intel- 
lectual games  of  antiquity.  They  are 
Hot  of  so  much  moment  in  the  history  of 
religion,  for  their  theolog)'  was  l^^^ 
before  rooted  in  the  veneration  and 
of  Chrislendom  ;  nor  in  that  of  phil  ■ 
phy,  for  except  what  may  be  called 
mjr}2ologlc3j  suhulvient  qittstion^  relate 


ing  to  the  world  of  angels  and  spirits, 
of  which,  according  to  them,  we  might 
suppose  the  revelation  to  man  as  ftill 
and  perfect  as  that  of  God  or  of  tlie 
Redeemer,  there  is  hanlly  a  question 
which  has  not  been  examined  in  other 
language  and  in  less  dry  and  syllogistic 
fonn.  There  is  no  acute  olisenmtion  on 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  no 
bringing  to  bear  extraordinary  facts  on 
the  mental,  or  mingled  mental  and  cor- 
poreal, constitution  of  our  being.  With 
all  their  researches  into  the  unfathom- 
able they  have  fathomed  nothing  ;  with 
all  their  vast  logical  appai-atus,  they 
have  proved  nothing  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  inquisitive  mind.  isJot  only  have 
they  not  solved  any  of  the  insoluble 
problems  of  our  mental  being,  our  pri- 
mary conceptions,  our  relations  to  GcmI^ 
to  the  Infinite^  neither  have  they  (a 
more  possible  task)  shown  (hem  to  be 
Insoluble. 


HOMER^S  ODYSSEY. 

Book  XL    Buckley's  TransLilioii, 
T^Lit  when  we  were  come  down  to  the 
ship  and  the  sea,  we  first  ol  all  drew  the 
ship  into  the  divine  sea  ;  and  we  placed 
a  mast  and  sails  in  the  black  ship.    And 
takingthe  sheep,  we  put  them  on  board  ; 
and  we  ourselves  also  embarked  griev- 
in|if,   shedding    the    warm    tear.     And 
fair-haired    Citc^j,    an    awful    goddess, 
possessing  human  speech,   sent  behind 
<mr  dark-hlue-prowed  ship  a  moist  wind 
that  tilled  the  sails,  an  excellent' compa- 
nion.    And  we  sat  dow  n,  making  use  of 
each  of  the  instrtuntUts  in  the  ship;  and 
the  wind  and  the  pilot  directed  it.    And 
the  sails  of  it  passing  over  the  sea  were 
stretched  out  the  whole  day  ;  and  the 
sun  set,   and  all   the  ways  were   over- 
shadowed.    And  it  reached  the  eKtreme 
boundaries  of  the  deep-tlowing  ocean  j 
where  are  the  people  and   city   of  the 
Cimmerians,  covered  with  shadow  and 
vapiTUr,  no?  does  the  shining  sun  behold 
them  With  his^  beams,  neither  when  he 
goes   towards  *  the    starry   heaven,    nor 
I  ..  V,  .n  he  turns  back  again  from  heaven 
I  h  ;  but  pernicious  night  is  spread 
liaplei>s    mortals.     Having    co/nft 
I  ihatiif  we  drew  up  our  ship  j  and  we 
I  took  out  the  sheep  ;  aw^I  we  c^urselvet 
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li'erit  again  to  the  stream  of  the  ocean, 

atil  we  came  to  the  place  which  Circe 

nentioned.    There  Perimedes  and  Eury- 

chus   raade   sacred   offerings ;   bvit   I, 

ijiuwing;  my  shaqa  sword  from  my  thigh, 

Jui^  a  trench,  the  width  of  a  cubit  each 

M-y;  and  around  it  wc  poured  libations 

I  all  lijc  dead,  first  with  mixed  honey, 

hen  wnth  sweet  wine,  again  a  third  time 

ith    water;    and    I    sprinkltd    white 

over  it     And   I  much  besougkt 

xinsuhstantiAl  heads  of   the  dead, 

bromising  thai,  when  1  came  to  Ithaca, 

L  would  offer  up  in  my  palace  a  barren 

heifier,  whichever  is  the  best,  and  would 

611  a  pyre  with  excellent   Llnngs;   and 

jjat    1    would    sacrifice   separately  to 

Tixi^sias  alone  a  sheep  all  black,  whidi 

"^exceb  amongst  our  sheep. 

Eut  when  I  had  besought  them,  the 
nat^ioDS  of  the  dead,  with  vows  and 
piayers,  then  taking  the  sheep,  I  cut  off 
iheir  heads  into  the  tninch,  atid  the 
black  blood  flowed :  and  the  souls  of  the 
perished  dead  were  assembled  forth  from 
Erebus,  betrothed  girls  and  youths,  and 
much- en  during  old  men,  and  tender 
virgins,  having  a  newly-grieved  mind, 
nd  msLXkj  Mars-renowned  men  wounded 
viih  brass- tipped  speai's,  possessing  gore- 
*[^arms,  who,  in  great  nunibera, 
dering  about  the  trench  on 
'^Ides  with  a  divine  clamour: 
and  pale  fear  seized  upon  me.  Then 
dt  length  exliorting  my  companious,  1 
ommanded  them,  haviuj^^  skiuned  the 
hecp  whicli  lay  there,  ttlain  with  the 
'cruel  brass,  to  bum  them,  and  to  .invoke 
the  gods,  both  Pluto  and  dread  Proser- 
^^>iTie.  But  I,  having  drawn  my  shaq? 
^^Kword  from  my  thigh,  sat  dow^n,  nor  did 
^^U  suHTer  the  powedess  heads  of  the  dead 
^^B)  draw  nigh  the  bloody  before  I  inquired 
^^Df  Tircsias.  And  first  the  soul  of  my 
^^companion  Elpenor  came;  for  he  was 
not  yet  buried  beneath  the  widc-wayed 
earth ;  for  we  left  his  body  in  the  palace 
of  Circe  unwept  for  and  unburiod,  since 
^another  toil  then  urged  us.  Beholding 
'rim,  1  wept,  otkI  pitied  him  in  my  mind, 
nd  addressing  him,  spoke  winged  words : 
'O  Elpenor,  how  didst  thoa  come 
der  the  dark  west?  Thou  hast  come 
net,  being  on  foot,  tlian  1  with  a 
black  ship.^* 
Thus  I  spoke;  hut  he*  ^oajiing,  an- 
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swcred  me  in  discourse,  *'0  Jove-born 
son  of  Laertes,  much -contriving  U  lyases, 
the  evil  destiny  of  the  deity  and  the 
abundant  wine  hurt  mc.  Lying  down 
in  the  i>alace  of  Circe,  1  did  not  think  to 
go  down  Ijackwards,  living  come  to  the 
long  ladder,  but  i  fell  dowriwanls  from 
the  roof;  and  my  neck  was  broken  from 
the  vertebne,  anil  my  soul  descended  lo 
U^dcSv  Now,  1  entreat  thee  by  those 
who  are  left  behind,  and  not  pre&ent,  by 
thy  wife  and  father,  who  nurtured  thee, 
when  little,  and  Telemaclnis,  whomJ 
thou  didst  leave  alone  in  thy  pt^lace  ;  for 
I  know  that,  going  heuee  from  the  house 
of  Pluto,  thpu  will  moor  thy  well- 
wrought  ship  at  the  island  of  /Eita : 
there  then,  O  king,  1  exhort  Ihee  to 
be  mindful  of  me,  nor,  when  ihoii  de- 
parlest,  leave  me  behind,  unwept  for, 
unburiedj  going  at  a  distance,  lest  I 
should  become  some  cause  to  Ihee  of 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  :  b\it  bum  me* 
with  whatever  arms  are  mine,  and  build 
on  the  sliore  of  the  hoary  sea  a  monii- 
meut  for  me,  a  wretched  man,  to  be 
heard  of  even  by  posterity  i  perform 
these  things  for  me,  and  fix  upon  the 
tomb  the  oar  with  which  1  xowed 
whilst  alive,  being  with  my  compa- 
nions.'* 

Thus  he  spoke  ;  but  I,  answ^ering, 
addressed  him  r  **0  wretched  one,  I 
will  perform  and  do  these  things  for 
Ihee.'^ 

Thus  we  sat  answering  one  another 
with  bitter  words  ;  I  indeed  holding  my 
s^'ord  off  over  the  blood,  but  the  image 
of  my  companion  on  the  other  side 
spoke  many  things.  And  aftenvards 
there  came  on  the  soul  of  my  deceased 
mother,  Anticlea,  daughter  of  magnani' 
mous  Autolycufi,  whom  1  left  alive,  on 
going  to  sacred  Ilium.  I  indeed  wept 
beholding  her,  and  pitied  her  m  my 
mmd  ;  but  not  even  thus,  although 
prricving  very  much,  did  I  suffer  her  to 
go  forward  ne.T.r  to  the  blood,  before  I 
inquired  of  Tiresir\s,  But  at  lengih  the 
soul  of  Theban  Tircsias  came  on,  hold- 
ing a  golden  sceptre,  but  me  he  knew 
and  addressed  i  **  O  Jove-bom  son  of 
LaertC5>  why,  O  wretched  one,  leaving 
the  light  of  the  sim,  hast  thou  cow^iSh, 
that  thou  maycst  stt  v\v^  ^ttj.^  'i^wV  '^^'^'^ 
joyless  tegiotv*.  Wl  ^o  VctOf.  \xq^/Cs^ 
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Lrciich,  anil  hold  off  thy  iiharp  sword » 
I  hat  I  may  drink  the  blood  and  tell  thee 
Khal  is  unerring." 

Thus  he  spoke ;  but  I|  retiring  back, 
fixed  my  au^Tr-hlUed  swoiti  in  the 
sheath  ;  but  when  he  had  rlrunk  the 
black  blood,  then  at  length  the  blame- 
less prophet  addressed  me  mth  words  : 
*Thoii  seekest  a  pleasant  return,  O 
illustrious  Ul)fSives  ;  but  the  deity  will 
render  it  difficult  for  thee  ;  for  1  do  not 
think  that  thou  wilt  escape  the  notice  of 
Neptune,  who  has  set  ^wath  in  his  mind 
against  thee,  enraged  because  thou  hast 
blinded  his  dear  son.  But  still,  even 
so,  although  suffering  ills,  thou  mayest 
come,  if  thou  art  willing  to  restrain  thy 
longing,  and  that  of  thy  companions, 
when  thou  shalt  first  drive  thy  well- 
wrought  ship  to  the  Trinacrian  island, 
escamng  from  the  azure  main,  and  find 
the  beeves  pasturing,  and  the  fat  cattle 

•of  the  sun,  who  beholds  all  things,  and 
hears  all  things  ;  if  indeed  thou  shalt 
leave  those  unharmed,  and  art  careful  of 
thy  return,  even  then  thou  mayest  come 
to  Ithaca,  although  sufiering  ills :  but  if 
thou  harmest  them,  then  I  foretell  to 
thee  destruction  for  thy  ship  and  thy 
companions  ;  but  aven  if  thou  shouldat 
thyself  escape,  thou  wilt  return  late,  in 
calamity,  having  lost  all  thy  companions, 
in  a  foreign  ship ;  and  thou  wilt  find 
troubles  in  thine  house,  overbearing 
men,  who  consume  thy  livelihood,  woo- 
ing thy  goddess- like  'wife,  and  offering 
thyself  for  her  dowry  gifts.  But  cer- 
tainly when  thou  com  est  thou  wilt  re- 
venge their  violence  ;  but  when  thou 
slayest  the  suitors  in  thy  palace,  cither 
by  deceit,  or  openly  with  sharp  brass^ 
then  go,  taking  a  well-fitted  oar,  until 
thou  comest  to  those  men,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  sea,  nor  eat  food 
mixed  with  salt,  nor  indeed  are  ac* 
quainted  with  crimson -cheeked  ships, 
nor  well-fitted  oars,  which  also  are 
wings  to  ships.  But  1  will  tell  thee  a 
very  manifest  rign,  nor  will  it  escape 
thee :  when  another  traveller,  now 
meeting  thee,  shall  say  that  thou  hast 
a  winnowing-fan  on  thine  illuslrious 
shoulder,  then  at  length  baling  fixed 
thy  well-fitted  oar  in  the  earth,  and  hav- 

irj^  offered  beautiful  sacrilices  to  King 
Neptanc,    n  mni,  and   bull,   and  boat, 


the  mate  of  swine,  return  home,  and 
offer  up  sacred  hecatombs  to  the  im- 
mortal gods,  who  possess  the  wide 
heaven,  to  all  in  order :  but  death  will 
come  upon  thee  away  from  the  sea, 
gentle,  \'ery  much  such  a  one»  as  will 
kill  thee,  taken  with  gentle  old  age ; 
and  the  people  around  thee  will  be  happy ; 
these  things  I  tell  thee  tiue.** 

Thus  he  spol^e  :  but  I,  answering, 
addressed  him  :  *^  O  Tiresias,  the  gods 
themselves  have  surely  decreed  these 
things.  But  come^  tell  me  this,  and 
relate  it  truly.  1  behold  this  the  soul 
of  my  deceased  mother ;  she  sits  near 
the  blood  in  silence,  nor  does  she  dare 
to  look  openly  at  her  son,  nor  to  speak 
to  him.  Tell  me,  O  king,  how  she  can 
know  me,  being  such  a  one.'* 

Thus  I  spoke  ;  but  he,  immediately 
answering,  addressed  me:  '*!  will  tell 
thee  an  easy  word,  and  will  place  it  in 
thy  mind;  whomever  of  the  deceased 
dead  thou  sufferest  to  come  near  the 
blood,  he  will  tell  thee  the  trutli ;  but 
whomsoever  thou  gnidgest  it,  he  will  go 
back  again," 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  soul  of  King 
Tiresias  went  within  the  house  of  Pluto, 
when  he  had  spoken  the  oracles  :  but  I 
remained  there  firmly,  until  my  mother 
came  and  drank  of  the  blood ;  but  she 
immediately  knew  me,  and,  lamenting, 
addressed  to  me  mnged  words:  **My 
son,  how  didst  thou  come  under  the 
shadowy  darkness,  being  alive  ?  but  it 
is  difficult  for  the  living  to  behold  these 
things ;  for  in  the  midst  there  are 
mighty  livers  and  terrible  streams,  first 
indeed  the  ocean,  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  pass,  being  on  foot,  except  any 
one  having  a  well-built  ship.  Dost  thou 
now  come  here  wandering  from  Troy, 
with  thy  ship  and  companions,  after  a 
long  time?  nor  hast  tliou  yet  reached 
Ithaca  ?  nor  hast  thou  seen  thy  wife  in 
thy  palace  T  " 

Thus  she  spoke  ;  but  I,  answering, 
addressed  hen  ''O  my  mother,  neces- 
sity led  me  to  Hades,  to  consult  tlie 
soul  of  Theban  Tiresias.  For  I  have 
not  yet  come  near  Achaia,  nor  have  I 
ever  stept  upon  my  own  land,  but  I  still 
wander  about,  having  grief,  since  first  I 
followed  divine  Agamemnon  to  steed- 
^  exceUin^  \\V\m\,  vUul  I  might  fight  with  i 
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the  Trojans.  But  come,  tell  me  this, 
and  relate  it  truly,  what  fate  of  long- 
sJccping  death  subdued  thee*    Whether 

long  disease  ?  or  did  shaft-rejoicing 
Diana,  corainjj  upon  thee  with  her  miki 
weapons,  slay  thee?  And  tell  me  of 
my  father  and  my  son^  whom  I  left, 
whether  my  property  is  still  with  them, 
or  does  some  other  of  men  now  possess 
it,  and  do  they  think  that  I  sliall  not 
any  more  return  ?  And  tell  me  the 
counsel  and  mind  of  my  wooed  wife, 
whether  does  she  remair.  with  her  son, 
and  guard  all  things  safe  ?  or  now  has 
one  of  the  Grecians,  whoever  is  the  best, 
wedded  her?" 

Thus  I  spoke ;  but  my  venerable 
mother  immediately  answered  me : 
••She  by  all  means  remains  with  an 
enduring  mind  in  thy  palace :  and  her 
miserable  nights  and  days  are  continu- 
ally spent  in  tears.  But  no  one  as  yet 
Eossesses  thy  noble  property  :  but  Te- 
^machus  manages  thy  estates  in  quiet, 
wid  feasts  upon  equal  feasts,  which  it  is 
fit  for  a  man  who  is  a  prince  to  prepare; 
for  all  invite  him :  but  thy  father  remains 
there  in  the  country,  nor  does  he  come 
to   the    city ;    nor    has    he    beds,    and 

aches,  and  clothes,  and  variegated 
Irugs.  I3ut  he  sleeps  indeed ^  during  the 
'winter,  where  the  servants  sleep,  in  the 
house,  in  the  dust,  near  the  tire,  and  he 
puts  sad  gannents  about  his  body  :  but 
when  summer  arrives,  and  flourishing 
autumn,  his  bed  is  strewn  on  the  ground, 
of  the  leaves  that  fall  on  every  side  of 
his  wine-producing  vineyard.  Here  he 
lies  sorrowing,  and  he  cherishes  great 
grief  in  his  mind,  lamenting  thy  fate  ; 
and  severe  old  age  comes  uptan  him :  for 
so  I  also  perished  and  drew  on  my  fate. 
Nor  did  the  w^ell -aiming,  shaft-delight- 
ig  goddess,  coming  upon  me  \snth  her 

lid  weapons,   slay  me  in  the  palace. 

or  did  any  disease  come  upon  me, 
which  especially  takes  away  the  mind 

m  the  limbs  with  hateful  consump- 
ion*  But  regret  for  thee,  and  cares  for 
thee,  O  illustrious  Ulysses,  and  kindness 
for  thee,  deprived  me  of  my  sweet  life." 

Thus  she  spoke  ;   but  I,  meditating 

in  my  mind,  wished  to  lay  hold  of  the 

soul   of  my  departed   mother.     Thrice 

deed  I  essay eti  it.  ami  my  mind  urged 

to  lay  hold  of  it,  but  thrice  it  flew 


from  my  bauds,  like  unto  a  shadow*,  or 
even  to  a  dream  ;  but  sharp  grief  aro?e 
in  my  heart  still  more ;  and  addressing 
her,  I  spoke  winged  words  :  "  Mother 
mine,  wny  dost  thou  not  remain  for  me, 
desirous  to  take  hold  of  thee,  that  even 
in  Hades,  throwing  around  our  den  J 
hands,  we  may  both  be  satiated  with 
sad  grief?  Has  illustrious  Proserpine 
sent  forth  this  an  image  for  me,  tliat  I 
may  lament  still  more,  mouming?  '* 

Thus  I  spoke  ;  my  vcnemble  mother 
immediately  answered  me  :  **  Alas  \  my 
son,  unhappy  above  all  mortals,  Prosej  - 
pine,  the  daughter  of  Jove,  by  no  mean:^ 
deceives  thee,  but  this  is  the  condition 
of  mortals,  when  they  are  dead.  For 
their  nerves  no  longer  have  flesh  and 
bones,  but  the  strong  force  of  burning 
lire  subdues  them,  when  first  the  mind 
leaves  the  white  bones,  but  the  soul, 
like  as  a  dream,  flittering,  flies  away. 
But  hasten  as  quick  as  possible  to  the 
light ;  and  know  all  these  things,  that 
even  hereafter  thou  mayest  tell  them  to 
thy  wife/' 

Thus  we  tvrain  answered  each  othei 
with  words ;  but  the  women  came, 
for  illustrious  Proserpine  excited  ihcm, 
^  as  many  as  were  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  chiefs.  And  they  were 
assembled  together  around  the  black 
blood.  And  I  took  counsel  how  I 
might  inquire  of  each  ;  and  this  plan  in 
my  mind  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  best: 
having  drawn  my  long  sword  from  my 
stout  thigh,  I  did  not  sufTer  them  all  to 
drink  the  black  blood  at  the  same  time. 
But  tliey  came  one  after  another,  and 
each  related  her  race  ;  but  I  inquired  of 
all-  There  then  1  saw  Tyro  first,  boni 
of  a  noble  father,  who  said  that  she  was 
the  offispring  of  blameless  Salmoneus. 
And  she  said  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
Cretheus,  son  of  *^olus.  She  loved  the 
divine  river  Enipeus,  which  flows  far  the 
fairest  of  rivers  upon  the  eaith  [  and  she 
was  constantly  walking  near  the  beau- 
tiful streams  of  the  Enipeus.  Eartli- 
shaking  Neptmie,  therefore,  likened  unto 
him,  lay  with  her  at  the  mouth  of  the 
eddying  river  :  and  the  purple  wave  sur- 
rounded them,  like  unto  a  mountain, 
arched,  and  concealetl  the  god,  and  the 
mortal  woman  \  and  U^  iQ^aciA^  \«x 
virgin  zoti«»  awd  s\\e^  ^\^^  <3s«.  Vsat, 
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Hut  when  the  god  hnd  accomplishetl 
the  deeds  of  love,  lie  laid  hold  of  her 
hand,  and  spoke  and  addressed  her : 
**  Rejoice,  O  woman,  on  account  of  our 
love  J  for  when  a  ycir  has  rolled  i-ound, 
Ihoa  shalt  bring  forth  illustrious  chil- 
dren ;  since  the  bt'ds  of  the  immortals 
are  not  hi  vain  ;  but  do  thou  take  care 
of  them,  and  bring  them  up,  but  now 
go  to  thine  house,  and  ireMrain  thyself, 
nor  mention  it  j  but  I  am  Earth-shaking 
Neptune," 

Thus  having  sjjoke,  he  dived  beneath 
the  billowy  sea ;  but  she,  having  con- 
ceived, brought  forth  Pelias  and  Neleus, 
who  both  became  noble  servants  of  Jove» 
Pelias,  indeed,  abounding  in  cattle,  dwelt 
in  spacious  lolcus ;  but  the  other  in  sandy 
Pylos.  And  the  queen  of  women  brought 
forth  the  others  to  Cretheus,  /Kson,  and 
Pheres,  and  steed -rejoicing  Amithaon. 

After  her  I  bdield  Antiope,  the 
daughter  of  Asomis,  who  also  boasted 
to  have  slept  in  the  arms  of  Jove  ;  and 
she  brought  forth  two  sons,  Amphion 
and  Zclhus,  who  first  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  seven-gated  Thebes,  and  sur- 
rounded It  with  turrets  ;  since  they  were 
not  able,  although  they  were  strong,  to 
dwell  in  spacious  Thebes  ^vithout  tunets. 

After  her  I  beheld  Ale  men  c,  the  \%^ife 
of  Amphitr)^on,  .who,  mingled  in  the 
arms  of  great  Jove,  brouglit  forth  bold, 
lion-hearted  Hercules.  And  Megara, 
daughter  of  high-mindeii  Creon,  whom 
the  son  of  Amphitryon,  ever  unwasted 
in  strength,  wedded. 

And  I  belie] d  the  mother  of  CEdipus, 
beautiful  Epicaste,  who  committed  a 
dreadful  deed  in  the  ignorance  of  her 
mind,  having  married  her  own  son  ;  and 
he,  having  slain  his  father,  married  her; 
but  the  gods  immediately  made  it  public 
amongst  men.  Then  he,  suflering  grief 
'n  deh'ghtful  Thebes,  nded  over  the  Cad* 
meians,  through  the  pernicious  crnmscl^s 
of  the  gods  ;  but  she  went  to  the  dwel- 
lings of  strong-gated  HadcK,  suspcndirjr 
the  cord  on  high  from  the  lofty  hou.^c, 
held  fast  by  her  own  sorrow;  but  she 
left  behind  for  him  vciy  many  griefs, 
as  many  as  the  Furies  of  a  m other accom- 
phsh. 

And  T  saw  the  very  beautiful  Chloris, 

n^horn  Neleus  once  JTjarried  on  account 

ter  !>t\tuty^  when  he  had  givea  her 


countless  dowries,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Amphion,  son  of  lasus:  who  once 
mled  strongly  in  Minyean  Orchomenusj 
and  he  reigned  over  Pylos ;  and  she  bortj 
to  him  noble  children,  Nestor  and  Clno- 
miusj  and  proud  Periclynienos ;  a^id  be- 
sides these  she  brought  forth  strong  Pftio^ 
a  marvel  to  mortals^  whom  all  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  wooed  j  nor  did 
Neleus  at  all  offer  her  to  any  one,  who 
could  not  drive  away  from  Phylace  th« 
crumple-homed  oxen  of  mighty  Iphicles# 
with  wide  foreheads^  and  troublesome  j  « 
blameless  seer  alone  promised  that  he 
would  drive  these  away  ;  but  the  severe 
Fate  of  the  gods  hindered  him,  and  dififi- 
cult  fetters,  and  rustic  herdsmen.  But 
when  the  months  and  daysA^'ere  now  coni- 
pleted,  a  year  having  again  gone  round, 
and  the  hours  came  on,  then  at  lengtli 
the  mighty  Iphicles  loosed  him,  liaving 
told  all  the  oracles ;  and  the  counsel  ol 
Jove  was  fulfilled. 

And  I  beheld  Leda,  tlic  wife  of  Tyn* 
dareus,  who  brought  forth  two  noble^ 
minded  sons  from  Tyndareus,  steed-sutj- 
duing  Castor,  and  Pollux  who  excelled 
in  pugilism;  both  of  these  tlie  fruitful 
earth  dettiins  alive;  who,  even  beneath 
the  earth,  having  honour  from  Jove, 
sometimes  live  on  alternate  days,  and 
sometimes  again  are  dead,  and  they 
have  obtained  by  lot  honour  equally  with 
the  gods. 

After  her  T  bfeheld  Tphimedia,  wife  o/ 
AloeuSj  who  said  that  she  had  been 
united  to  Neptwne:  and  bore  two  sons, 
but  they  were  short-lived^  god-like  Otus, 
and  far-famed  Ephialtes;  whom  the 
fruitful  earth  nounshed,  the  tallest,  and 
far  the  most  beautiful,  at  least  after 
illustrious  Orion.  For  at  nine  yeara  old 
they  were  also  nine  cubits  in  width,  but 
in  height  they  were  nine  fathoms.  Who 
even  threatened  the  immortals  that  thcr 
would  set  up  a  strife  of  impetuous  war 
in  Olympus:  they  attempted  to  place 
Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and  upon  Osm 
leafy  Pelion,  that  heaven  might  be  acces- 
sible. And  they  would  have  accom* 
plished  it,  if  they  had  readied  the  mea- 
sure of  youth  :  but  the  son  of  Jov^e,  whom 
fair-haired  Fatona  bore,  destroyed  them 
both,  before  the  down  floT^^red  under 
their  templea,  and  tliickencd  upon  their 
\  che<ck  i^ith  a  flowering  beard. 
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KrkU  I  behelil  Plirwlra  and  Procris, 
[ijitl  fair  Ariadne,  tlie  daughter  of  wise 
Ifinos,  A\hom  Theseus  once  led  from 
Cnjt«  to  the  sioil  of  sacred  Athens,  bm 
he  did  not  enjoy  her;  for  Diana  first 
^  view  her  in  the  island  Dia,  oaaccomit  of 
the  testimony  of  Bacchus. 

And  I  beliekl  Ma^ra  and  Clymenc* 
and  hateful  Kriphyh-%  who  received  pre* 
cious  gohi  for  her  dear  husband.  But  1 
cannot  relate  nor  name  all,  how  many 
wives  and  daughters  of  heroes  I  beheld : 
for  even  the  immortal  night  w^ould  first 
waste  awav. 
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When  chaste  Prosperine  had  dispersed 
the  souls  of  women  in  differeat  places, 
the  soul  of  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atrcus, 
came  up,  sorrowing:  and  the  rest  wore 
assembled  around  him,  as  many  as  died, 
and  drew  on  their  fate  in  the  house  of 
^giiilhus  together  with  him  ;  and  he 
immediately  knc^v  me,  when  he  had  \ 
drunk  the  black  blood  ;  and  he  wcpl ! 
ly,  shedding  Ihd  warm  tear,  holding 
Ms  hands  to  me,  de^iiring  to  lay  hold 
of  mc.  But  he  Itad  do  longer  linn 
strength,  nor  power  at  all,  such  as  was 
before  in  his  bending  limlis-  I  wept  in- 
deed, beholding  him,  and  pitied  him  in 
my  mind,  and  addressing  him  1  spoke 
winged  words :  **  O  most  glorious  son  of 
Atreus,  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  what 
fiate  of  long-sleeping  death  subdueii  thee? 
Did  Ni^ptnne  subdue  thee  in  thy  ships, 
ng  an  immense  blast  of  cruel  winds? 
r  did  unjust  men  injure  thee  on  land, 
[nfhile  thou  wcrt  cuiting  off  ihdr  oxen, 
aiQcl  beautiful  flocks  of  sheep,  or  contend- 
ing for  a  city,  or  for  women?" 

Thti>    I   s^pokc ;   but  he   immediately 

addrtr^-ed  inc,  answering;  "O  Jove- born 

"     r  T  -.-^cs,  much-planning  Ulysses, 

':  Neptune  subdue  me  in  my 

iirig  an  immense  blast  of  crael 

\M,KlS  n*>f  difi  unjust  men  injure  nie  on 

Im  1;    but  ^gisthns,   having  contrived 

i   Ffttc  for  me,  slew  mc,  con- 

h  my  pernicious  wife,  having 

'  '   '■'    '•  "■"  -    --*-'■  ♦-"ning  nie 

tn  OJt  at 

r  piteous 

i   my  oliicr  eouipaiiions  were 

HI  around  me^  as  swiUe  with 

wliUu  ia;l*.>,  which  are  slain  either  at  the 

Tnarrjige,  or  collation,  or  splend  d  ban- 
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quet  of  a  wcjilthy,  ver)*  powerful  man. 
Thou  hast  already  been  present  at  the 
slaugliier  of  many  men,  slain  separately, 
and  in  hard  battle;  but  if  thou  hadst 
seen  those  thing>>,  tliou  wouldst  have 
especially  lamented  in  thy  mind,  how  wc 
lay  ia  the  palace  about  the  cups  and  full 
tables ;  and  the  whole  ground  reeked  with 
blood*  And  I  Iieard  the  most  piteous 
voice  of  the  daughter  of  Priam,  Cassan- 
dra, whom  deceitful  Clytemneslra  slew 
near  me ;  but  I,  raising  my  hands  from 
the  earth,  dying,  laid  them  on  my  sword ; 
but  she,  impudent  one,  went  away,  nor 
did  she  endure  to  close  my  eyes  with 
her  hands,  and  shut  my  mouth,  althou«;h 
I  was  going  lo  Hades.  So  there  is  no- 
thing else  more  terrible  and  impudent 
than  a  woman,  who  indeed  casts  about 
such  deeds  in  her  mind;  what  an  un- 
seemly deed  has  she  indeed  contrived, 
ha\Tng  prepared  murder  for  Iter  husband, 
whom  she  lawfully  married  1  I  lUou-!it 
indeed  ttiatl  should  return  home  welcome 
lo  my  childien  and  my  servants ;  btit  she, 
above  all  acquainted  with  wid<ed  things, 
has  shed  disgrace  over  herself,  and  fc* 
male  women  about  to  be  hcreal'ter,  even 
npon  one  who  is  a  worker  of  good," 

Thus  he  spoke;  but  I  addressed  him, 
answering:  *'Qgadsl  of  a  truth  wide- 
thundering  Jove  most  terribly  bates  the 
mce  of  Atreus,  on  account  of  women's 
plans^  from  the  beginning;  many  of  us 
indeed  perished  for  the  sake  of  Helen  ; 
and  Clytemnestra  has  contris'cd  a  strata* 
gem  for  thee  when  thou  wast  at  a  di-^" 
tance*'* 

Thus  I  spoke ;  but  he  immediately  ad* 
dressed  me  in  answer:  **Now  therefore 
do  not  thou  ever  be  mild  to  thy  wife,  nor 
iTiforra  her  of  everything  with  which 
thou  art  well  acquainted:  but  tell  one 
thing,  and  let  another  be  concealed,  Dut 
for  thee  indeed  there  will  not  be  murtlcr 
at  the  hands  of  thy  wife,  O  Ulysses: 
for  prudent  Pcoelo]>e,  the  daughter  of 
loirus,  Is  very  wise,  and  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  counsels  in  her  mind. 
We  left  indeed  her,  when  we  came  to 
the  war,  a  young  bride ;  and  she  had  an 
infant  boy  at  her  breast,  who  now  pro- 
bably sits  amongst  Ihc  number  of  men, 
Iianpy  one ;  for  his  dear  father  M  iU  surely 
behold  him,  when  reluming,  and  he  wIU 
embrace  his  4\re  lii-j  \i  vv^"^ -•  ^'*''-  ^tut  ^v* 
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wife  did  not  sufTer  me  to  be  satiated  in 
mine  eyes  with  my  son,  for  she  first  slew 
even  me  mvseif.  But  I  will  tell  thee 
something  else^  and  do  thou  ky  it  up  in 
thy  mind  \  hold  thy  ship  towards  thy 
dear  paternal  land  secretly,  not  openly  ; 
since  confider.ce  is  no  longer  to  be 
c,  laced  upon  women.  But  come,  tell 
me  thb  and  relate  it  truly  j  if  thou  hear- 
cst  of  my  son  anywhere  yet  alive,  either 
comewhere  in  Orchomenus,  or  in  sandy 
Pylos,  or  somewhere  near  Menelaus  in 
wide  Sparta  ?  for  divine  Orestes  has  not 
yet  died  npon  the  earth." 

Thus  he  spoke  ;  but  I  addressed  him 
in  answer:  **  O  son  of  Atreus,  why  dost 
thou  inquire  these  things  of  me  ?  I  do 
not  know  at  all  whether  he  is  alive  or 
dead  \  and  it  is  wrong  to  utter  vain 
words. " 

We  twain  stood  thus  niouming,  an- 
swering one  another  with  sad  words, 
shedding  the  warm  tear.  And  the  soul 
ot  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus,  came  on,  and 
of  Patrodus,  and  spotless  Antilochus, 
and  Ajax,  who  was  the  most  excellent  as 
to  his  form  and  pereon  of  ail  the  Danaans 
after  the  blameless  son  of  Peleus.  And 
the  soul  of  the  swift -footed  descendant  of 
rEacus  knew  me,  and,  lamenting,  ad- 
dressed me  in  winged  words:  '*  O  Jove- 
bom  son  of  Laertes,  nniuch- contriving 
Ulysses,  wretched  one,  why  dost  thou 
meditate  a  still  greater  work  in  thy 
mind  I  how  didst  thou  dare  to  descend 
to  Orcus,  where  dwell  the  witless  dead, 
the  images  of  deceased  mortals  ?" 

Thus  he  spoke  ;  but  1  addressed  him 
*.n  answer:  "  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus,  by 
far  the  most  excellent  of  the  Grecians,  I 
came  for  the  advice  of  Tiresias,  if  he 
could  tell  me  how  by  any  plan  I  may 
come  to  craggy  Ithaca,  For  I  have  not 
yet  come  anywhere  near  Greece,  nor 
have  I  ever  gone  on  my  land  anywhere, 
but  I  still  have  troubles  :  but  there  was 
no  man  before  more  blessed  than  thou, 
O  Achilles,  nor  will  there  be  hereafter. 
For  formerly  we  Argives  honoured  thee 
when  alive  equally  with  the  gods,  and 
now  again,  when  thou  art  here,  thou 
bast  great  power  amon^t  the  deceased  ; 
do  not  therefore  when  dead  be  sad,  O 
Achilles." 

Thus  I  spoke;  but  he  immediately 
Jcf>Ij tossed  me  in  a/jsner;   '*  Do  not,  O 


illustrious  Ulysses,  speak  to  me  of  death ; 
I  would  wish,  being  on  earth,  to  serve 
for  hire  wdth  another  man  of  no  estate, 
who  had  not  much  livelihood,  rather 
than  rule  over  all  the  departed  dead. 
But  come,  tell  me  an  account  of  my  noble 
son  J  did  he  follow  to  the  war  so  as  to 
be  a  chief  or  not  ?  and  tell  me  if  thou 
hast  heard  anything  of  blameless  Peleus^ 
whether  has  he  still  honour  amongst  the 
many  Myrmidonians  ?  or  do  they  dis- 
honour him  in  Greece  and  Phthia,  be- 
cause old  age  possesses  his  hands  and 
feet  ?  for  I  am  not  assistant  to  him  under 
the  beams  of  the  sun,  being  such  a  one 
as  when  I  slew  the  best  of  the  people  in 
wide  Troy,  fighting  for  the  Grecians.  If 
I  should  come  as  such  a  one  even  for  & 
short  time  to  the  house  of  my  father,  so 
I  would  make  my  strength  and  uncon- 
querable hands  terrible  to  any  who  treat 
him  with  violence  and  keep  him  from 
honour." 

Thus  he  spoke  j  but  I,  answering, 
addressed  him  :  *'  I  have  not  indeed 
heard  anything  of  blameless  Peleus* 
But  I  will  tell  thee  the  whole  tmth,  as 
thou  biddest  me,  about  thy  dear  son 
Neoptolemus  j  for  I  myself  led  him  in 
an  equal  hollow  ship  from  Scyros  to  the 
well-gieaved  Grecians,  Of  a  truth,  when 
we  were  taking  counsels  concerning  the 
city  Troy,  he  always  spoke  first,  and  did 
not  err  in  his  words  :  and  godlike  Nestor 
and  myself  alone  contended  with  him. 
But  when  we  were  fighting  about  the 
city  of  the  Trojans,  he  never  remained  in 
the  number  of  men,  nor  in  the  crowd, 
but  ran  on  much  before,  yielding  to  no 
one  in  his  might ;  and  many  men  he 
slew  in  the  terrible  contest :  but  I  could 
not  tell  nor  name  all,  how  great  a  people 
he  flew,  defending  the  Greeks.  But  I 
will  relate  how  he  slew  the  hero  Eury- 
pylus,  son  of  Telephus,  with  the  brass, 
and  many  Cetean  companions  were  slaii 
around  himi  on  account  of  gifts  to  « 
woman:  him  certainly  I  beheld  as  the 
most  beautiful,  after  divine  Menmoo. 
But  when  we,  the  chieftains  of  the 
Grecians,  ascended  into  the  horse  whicl 
Epeus  made,  and  all  things  were  com- 
mitted to  me,  both  to  open  the  thick 
ambush  and  to  shut  it,  there  tJie  other 
leaders  and  rulers  of  the  Greeks  both 
wiped  away  their  tears,  and  the  Iic:r«  :/ 
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each  iremblcd  under  thetn  ;  but  him  I 
never  saw  at  all  with  my  eyes,  either 
luming  pale  as  to  his  beauteous  com- 
""  don,  or  wiping  away  the  tenrs  from 
dvceks ;  but  he  implored  me  very 
Jl  to  go  out  of  the  horse  ;  and 
the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  his 
i'-hcavy  spear,  and  he  meditated  evil 
lainst  the  Trojans,  But  when  we  had 
icked  the  lofty  city  of  Priam,  having 
share  and  excellent  reward,  he  em- 
arked  unhurt  on  a  ship,  neither  stricken 
dth  the  sharp  brass,  nor  wounded  in 
ighting  hand  to  hand,  as  oftentimes  hap- 
lens  in  war  ;  for  Mars  confusedly  raves," 
Thus  I  spoke ;  but  the  soul  of  tlic 
frtft'footed  son  of  ^Eacus  went  away, 
iing  mighty  steps  through  the  meadow 
if  asphodel,  in  joyfulness,  because  I  had 
lid  that  his  son  was  very  illustrious, 
^t  the  other  souls  of  the  deceased  dead 
I  sorrowing,  and  each  related  their 
iefe.  But  the  soul  of  Ajax,  son  of 
I'damonf  stood  afar  off,  angry  on  ac- 
ItJimt  of  the  victor)'  in  which  I  conquered 
,  contending  in  trial  at  the  ships  con- 
aing  the  arms  of  Achilles;  for  liis 
Berable  mother  proposed  them :  but 
sons  of  tlie  Trojans  and  Pallas 
ncrva  adjudged  them.  How  1  wish 
at  I  had  not  conquered  in  such  a  con- 
t  J  for  the  earth  contained  such  a  person 
H  account  of  them,  Ajax,  who  excelled 
\  form  and  in  deeds  the  other  Greeks, 
pier  the  blameless  son  of  Pcleus ;  him 
I  addressed  with  mild  words  : 
Ajax,  son  of  blameless  Telamon, 
Ihou  not  about,  even  when  dead,  to 
Irget  thine  anger  towards  me,  on  ac- 
at  of  the  destructive  arms?  for  the 
made  them  a  harm  unto  the 
ns.  For  thou,  who  was  such  a 
ss  to  them,  didst  perish ;  for 
e,  when  dead,  we  Greeks  altogether 
umed,  equally  as  for  the  person  of 
hilles,  the  son  of  Peleus  ;  nor  was 
one  else  the  cause ;  but  Jupiter , 
ibemently  hated  the  army  of  the 
nor  Greeks ;  and  he  laid  fate  upon 
But  come  hither,  O  king,  that 
tea  mayest  hear  our  word  and  speech ; 
1  subdue  thy  strength  and  haughty 

I  spoke  ;  but  he  answered  me 

t  ot  all,  but  went  to  K rebus  amongst 

QtHer  souls  of  the  deceased  dead. 


I  There  however,  although  angry,  he 
would  have  spoken  to  me,  or  I  to  him, 
but  my  mind  in  my  breast  wished  to 
behold  the  souls  of  the  other  dead< 

There  then  I  beheld  Minos,  the  il- 
lustrious son  of  Jove,  having  a  golden 
sceptre,  giving  laws  to  the  dead,  sitting 
down  ;  but  the  others  around  him,  the 
king,  pleaded  their  causes,  sitting  and 
standing  through  the  wide-gated  house 
of  Pluto, 

After  him  I  beheld  vast  Orion,  hunt* 
iiig  beasts  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
meadow  of  asphodel,  which  he  had  him- 
self killed  in  the  desert  mountains,  having 
an  all-brazen  club  in  his  hands,  for  ever 
unbroken. 

And  I  beheld  Tityus,  the  son  of  the 
very  renowned  earth,  lying  on  the 
ground  ;  and  he  lay  stretched  over  nine 
acres  ;  and  tw^o  vultures  sitting  on  each 
Bide  of  him  were  tearing  his  liver,  diving 
into  the  caul :  but  he  did  not  ward  them 
off  with  his  hands  ;  for  he  had  dragged 
Latona,  the  celebrated  wife  of  Jove,  as 
she  was  going  to  Pythos,  through  the 
delightful  Panopeus, 

And  I  beheld  Tantalus  suffering  severe 
griefs,  standing  in  a  lake ;  and  it  ap- 
proached his  chin.  But  he  stood  thirst- 
mg,  and  he  could  not  get  anj-thing  to 
drink ;  for  as  often  as  the  old  man 
stooped,  desiring  to  drink,  so  often  the 
water,  being  sucked  up,  was  lost  to  him ; 
and  the  black  earth  appeared  around  his 
feet,  and  the  deity  dried  it  up.  And 
lofty  trees  shed  dow^n  fruit  from  the  top, 
pear-trees,  and  apples,  and  pomegranates 
producing  glorious  fruit,  and  sweet  figs, 
and  flourishing  olives  :  of  which,  when 
the  old  man  raised  himself  up  to  pluck 
some  with  his  hands,  the  wind  kept 
casting  them  away  to  the  dark  clouds. 

And  I  beheld  Sisyphus,  having  violent 
griefs,  bearing  an  enormous  stone  with 
both  his  hands  j  he  indeed  leaning  with 
his  hands  and  feet  kept  thrusting  the 
stone  up  to  the  top :  but  when  it  was 
about  to  pass  over  the  summit,  then 
strong  force  began  to  drive  it  back  again, 
then  the  impudent  stone  rolled  to  the 
plain  ;  but  he,  striving,  kept  thrusting  it 
back,  and  the  sweat  flowed  down  from 
his  limbs,  and  a  dirt  arose  from  hisi 
head. 

After  him  \  peT:ct\\eOi  ^e  mviVkV  d^ 
\ 
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.Hercules,    an    Im^e ;    for  he    himself 

l''?iinongst  the  inmiDrtal  gods  is  ddighted 
with  hanquetSp  and  has  the  ikir-leggcd 
Hebe,  daughter  of  mighty^  Jove  and 
golden -sanda^l led  Juno.  And  arottnd  him 
there  was  a  dang  of  the  dead,  as  of 
birds,  frighted  on  all  sides  ;  but  he,  like 
unto  dark  night,  hiA-ing  a  naked  bow, 

[  jmd  an  anow  at  the  string,  looking  about 
terribly,  was  always  like  unto  one  about 
to  let  fly  a  shaft.  And  there  was  a 
fearful  belt  around  his  breast,  the  thong 
was  golden  ;  on  wliich  wondrous  forms 
were  wrought,  bears,  and  wild  boars,  and 
terrible  lions,  and  contests,  and  baltJes, 
and  slaughters,  and  slayinga  of  men ;  he 
who  devised  that  thong  with  his  art, 
never  having  wrought  sudi  a  one  before, 
coidd  not  work  any  other  sudi*  But  be 
immediately  knew  me,  when  he  saw  me 
with  his  eyes,  and,  pityingme,  addressed 
winged  words:  *'0  Jove-bom  son  of 
Laertes,  much-contriving  Ulysses,  ah  ! 
wretched  one,  thou  too  art  certainly  pur- 
suing some  evil  fate,  which  I  also  endured 
under  tlie  beams  of  the  sun,  I  was  in* 
deed  the  son  of  Jove,  the  son  of  Saturn, 
but  I  had  infinite  labour;  for  I  was  sub- 
jected to  a  much  Inferior  man,  who  en- 
joined upon  me  diflicult  contests:  and 
once  he  sent  me  hither  to  bring  the  dog, 
for  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any 
contest  more  difficult  than  this.  I  indeed 
brought  it  up  and  led  it  from  Pluto,  but 
Mercury  and  blue-eyed  Mineira  escorted 
me. " 

Thus  having  spoken,  he  went  again 
within  the  house  of  Pluto*  But  I  re- 
mained there  firmly,  if  by  chance  any 
one  of  the  heroes,  who  perished  in  former 
times,  would  still  come;  and  I  should 
now  still  have  seen  former  men,  whom  I 
wished,  Theseus,  and  I'irithotis,  glorious 
chddren  of  the  gods  ;  but  first  myriads 
of  nations  of  the  dead  were  assembled 
around  me  with  a  fine  clamour  ;  and  pale 
fear  seized  me,  lest  to  me  illustrious  Pro- 
serpine should  send  a  Gorgon  head  of  a 
terrific  monster  from  Orcus.  Going  then 
ininiediatdy  to  my  ship,  I  ortlered  my 
companions  to  go  on  boai-d  themselves, 
and  to  loose  the  halscrs.  But  they 
i|uickly  cmbarkcdj  and  sat  down  on  the 
Ijenches.  And  the  wave  of  the  stream 
carried  it  Ibrnugh  the   ocean  n\'CT,  first 

iJic^  rovi jW  an)  arteruards  a  fair  wind, 
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.....  Ye  gods,  to  whom  the  em  pi 
of  ghosts  belongs,  and  ye  silent  shade^ 
and  Chaos,  and  Phlegclhon,  places  whet 
silence  reigns  around  in  night!  perml 
me  to  utter  the  secrets  I  have  heard  ;  m^ 
I  by  your  divine  will  disclose  thing 
buried  in  deep  earth  and  darkness.  The 
moved  along  amid  the  gloom  under  thi 
solitary  night  through  the  shade,  ad 
through  the  desolate  halls  and  empt| 
realms  of  Pluto  ;  such  as  is  a  journey  i|l 
woods  beneath  the  unsteady  moon,  undej 
a  faint,  glimmering  light,  w^hen  Jupita^ 
hath  wrapped  the  heavens  in  shade,  aaf 
saljle  night  had  stripped  objects 
colour. 

Before  the  vestibule  itself,  and  in 
first  jaws  of  heD,  Grief  and  vengelH 
Cares  have  placed  their  couches,  and  pajii 
Diseases  dweD,  and  disconsolate  OK 
Age,  and  Fear,  and  the  evil  coimselk 
Famine,  and  viic,  deformed  Indigene 
forms  ghastly  to  the  sight  I  and  Death 
and  Toil;  then  Sleepi  akin  to  Death 
and  cnminal  Toys  of  the  mind ;  and 
the  opposite  threshold  murderous  \Vj 
and  the  iron  bedchambers  of  the  Furii 
and  frantic  Discord,  having  hct  vip^rC 
locks  bound  with  bloody  fillets. 

In  the  midst  a  gloomy  elm  displays 
boughs  and  aged  arms,  which  seat  vi 
Dreams  are  commonly  said  to  haunt,  ai 
under  every  leaf  they  dwdh   Many  moii 
strous    savages,    moreover,    of   VJ  '  * 
forms,  stable  in  the  gates,   the 
and  double-formed  Scyllas,  and 
with  his  hundred  hands,  and  th6 
mous  snake  of  Lcrma  hissing  dread] 
Chiniaira  armed  with  llamts  ;  G* 
Harpies,  and  the  form  of  Geryon^s 
bodied   ghost.     Here    -.-Eneas,    discoi 
certedwilh  sudden  fear,  gmspshisswoi 
and  presents  the  naked  point  to  each  ^ 
proaching  shade  :  and  had  not  his  skilfi 
guide  put  him  in  mind  that  Ihcy  w 
airy  unbodied  jthantoms,  fluttering  alxx 
vtnder  an  empty  form,  he  had  rushed 
and  with  his  sword  struck  at  the  ghoi 
in  vain. 

Hence  is  a  path  which  leads  to 
floods  of  Tartarean  Acheron :  here 9,  | 
Uwhld  and  impure  boib  up  with 
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ind  vast  whirpools,  and  disgorges  all  its 
md  into  Cocytus.  A  grim  ferryman 
goards  these  floods  and  rivers,  Charon, 
of  frightful  slovenliness ;  on  whose 
dim  a  load  of  gray  hair  neglected  lies  ; 
bis  eyes,  are  flame  :  his  vestments  hang 
from  his  shoulders  by  a  knot,  with  filth 
.  onmgrown.  Himself  thrusts  on  the 
bntge  -with  a  pole,  and  tends  the  sails, 
■nd  waife  over  the  bodies  in  his  iron- 
coloured  boat,  now  in  years :  but  the 
nd  is  of  fresh  and  green  old  age.  Hither 
me  whole  tribe  in  swarms  come  pouring 
to  tfie  banks,  matrons  and  men,  the  souls 
ef  magnanimous  heroes  who  had  gone 
tttbu^  life,  boys  and  unmarried  maids, 
ad  young  men  who  had  been  stretched 
te  me  frmeral  pile  before  the  eyes  of 
tinr  parents ;  as  numerous  as  withered 
leaves  fidl  in  the  wopds  with  the  first 
ocM:  of  autmnn,  or  as  numerous  as  birds 
flock  to  the  land  from  the  deep  ocean, 
frfieathe  chilling  year  drives  them  beyond 
•01,  and  sends  them  to  sun^y  climes. 
Thrtr  stood  praying  to  cross  the  flood 
t^  first,  and  were  stretching  forth  their 
bands  with  fond  desire  to  gain  the  farther 
'bank;  but  the  sullen  boatman  admits 
aoinetimes  these,  sometimes  those  ;  while 
odieis  to  a  great  distance  removed,  he  de- 
Inrs  frxuQ  the  banks. 

X2D3sa&  (for  he  was  amazed  and  moved 
irifli  the .  tumult)  thus  speaks  :  O  virgin, 
ny,  what  means  that  flocking  to  the 
river?  what  do  the  ghosts  desire?  o\  by 
iHmt  distinction  must  these  recede  from 
tiie  banks,  those  sweep  with  oars  the 
BHd  flood  ?  To  him  the  aged  priestess 
flms  brieAy  replied :  Son  of  Anchises, 
indoubted  offspring  of  the  gods,  you  see 
file  deep  pools  of  Cocytus,  and  the  Sty- 
Cian  lake,  by  whose  divinity  the  gods 

_    lead  to  swear  and  violate  their  oath. 

«if  AH  that  crowd  which  you  see  consists  of 
ttked  and  unburied  persons  :  that  ferry- 
Ban  b  Charon :  these,'  whom  the  stream 
curies,  are  interred;  for  it  is  not  per- 

aadtted  to  transport  them  over  the  horrid 
Umks,  and  hoarse  waves,  before  their 
hones  are  quietly  lodged  in  a  final  abode. 
They  wander  a  hundred  years,  and  Sut- 
ler about  these  shores:  then,  at  length 
admitted,  they  visit  the  wished-for  lakes. 
The  offspring  of  Anchisqs  paused  and 
Ittrfessed  his  steps,  deeply  musing,  and 
t^ngfrom  his' soul  their  unkind  lot. 


There  he  espies  Leucaspis,  and  Orontes, 
the  commander  of  the  Lycian  fleet, 
mournful,  and  bereaved  of  the  honours 
of  the  dead  :  whom  as  they  sailed  from 
Troy,  over  the  stormy  seas,  the  south 
virind  sunk  together,  whelming  both  ship 
and  crew  in  the  waves.  Lo !  the  pilot 
Palifturus  slowly  advanced,  who  lately 
in  his  Libyan  voyage,  while  he  was  ob- 
serving the  stars,  had  fallen  from  the 
stem,  plunged  in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 
When  with  difficulty,  by  reason  of  the 
thick  shade,  i^^neas  knew  him  in  this 
mournful  mood,  he  thus  first  accosts 
him  :  What  god,  O  Palinurus,  snatched 
you  from  us,  and  overwhelmed  you  ip 
the  middle  of  the  ocean?  Come,  tell 
me.  For  Apollo,  whom  I  never  before 
found  false,  in  this  one  response  de- 
ceived my  mind,  declaring  that  you 
should  be  safe  on  the  sea,  and  arrive  at 
the  Ausonian  coasts.  Is  this  the  amount 
of  his  plighted  fSsuth? 

But  he  answers  :  Neither  the  oracle  of 
Phoebus  beguiled  you,  prince  of  the  line 
of  Anchises,  nor  a  god  plunged  me  in 
the  sea;  for,  falling  headlong,  I  drew 
along  with  me  the  helm,  which  I 
chanced  with  great  violence  to  tear 
away,  as  I  clung  to  it  and  steered  our 
course,  being  appointed  pilot.  By  the 
rough  seas  I  swear  that  I  was  not  so 
seriously  apprehensive  for  myself,  as  that 
thy  ship,  despoiled  of  her  rudder,  dis- 
possessed of  her  pilot,  might  sink  while 
such  high  billows  were  rising.  The  south 
wind  drove  me  violently  on  the  water 
over  the  spacious  sea,  three  wintry 
nights :  on  the  fourth  day  I  descried 
Italy  from  the  high  ridge  of  a  wave 
whereon  I  was  raised  aloft.  I  was 
swimming  gradually  toward  land,  and 
should  have  been  out  of  danger,  had  not 
the  cruel  people  fallen  upon  me  with  the 
sword  (enciunbered  with  my  wet  gar- 
ment, and  grasping  with  crooked  hands 
the  rugged  tops  of  a  mountain),  and 
ignorantly  takmg  me  for  a  rich  prey. 
Now  the  waves  possess  me,  and  the 
winds  toss  me  about  the  shore.  But  by 
the  pleasant  light  of  heaven,  and  by  the 
vital  air,  by  him  who  gave  thee  birth, 
by  the  hope  of  rising  liilus,  I  thee  im- 
plore, invincible  one,  release  me  from 
these  woes  :  either  throw  on  v^t  %«taa 
earth  (for  thou  cansl  do  s.o^,  -ac^^  ^^^ 
\  2. 
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oat  the  Vtline  port  ■  or,  if  there  be  any 
means,  if  thy  goddess  mother  point  out 
nnvj  (for  thou  dost  not,  I  presume,  with- 
out the  will  of  the  gods,  attempt  to  cross 
such  mighty  rivers  and  the  Stygian  lake, ) 
lend  your  hand  to  an  unhappy  wretch, 
and  bear  me  with  you  over  the  waves, 
that  in  death  at  least  I  may  rest  in 
peaceful  scats. 

Thus  he  spoke,  when  thus  the  pro- 
phetess began  :  Whence,  O  Palinurus, 
rises  n  thee  this  so  impious  desire? 
Shall  you  unburied  behold  the  Stygian 
floods,  and  the  grim  river  of  the  Furies, 
or  reach  the  bank  against  the  command 
of  heaven  ?  Cease  to  hope  that  the 
decrees  of  the  gods  are  to  be  altered  by 
prayers  j  but  mindful  take  these  predic- 
tions as  the  solace  of  your  hard  fate. 
For  the  neighbouring  people,  compelled 
by  portentous  plagues  from  heaven, 
shall  through  their  several  cities  far  and 
wide  offer  atonement  to  thy  aslies,  erect 
a  tomb»  and  stated  anniversary  otferings 
on  tliat  tomb  present ;  and  the  place 
shall  for  ever  retain  the  name  of  Pali* 
nunis.  By  these  words  his  cares  were 
removed,  and  grief  was  for  a  time 
banished  from  his  disconsolate  heart : 
he  rejoices  in  the  land  that  is  to  bear  his 
name. 

They  therefore  accomplish  their  Jour- 
ney begun,  and  approach  the  river : 
whom  when  the  boatman  soon  from 
the  Stygian  wave  beheld  advancing 
through  the  silent  grove^  and  stepping 
forward  to  the  bank,  thiis  be  first  accosts 
them  in  words,  and  chides  tliem  un- 
provoked :  Whoever  thou  mayest  be, 
who  art  now  advancing  armed  to  our 
rivers,  say  quick  for  what  end  ihou 
comest ;  and  from  that  very  spot  repress 
thy  step.  This  is  the  region  of  Ghosts, 
of  Sleep,  and  drowsy  Night :  to  waft 
over  the  bodies  of  the  living  in  my 
Stygian  boat  is  not  permitted.  Nor 
indeed  was  it  joy  to  me  that  I  received 
Alcides  on  the  lake  when  he  catne,  or 
Theseus  and  Pirithotis,  though  they 
were  the  offspring  of  the  gods,  and  in- 
vincible  in  m^ighU  One  with  hU  hand 
put  the  keeper  of  Tartarus  in  chmns, 
and  dragged  him  trembling  from  the 
throne  of  our  king  himself  j  the  others 
attempted  to  carr)-  off  our  queen  from 


In  answer  to  which  the  Amphryiiji 
prophetess  spoke :  No  such  plots  ad 
here,  be  not  disturbed  :  nor  do  thesj 
weapons  bring  violence  :  the  huge  portd 
may  bay  in  his  den  for  ever,  terrifying 
the  incorporeal  shades :  chaste  Prosci? 
pine  may  remain  in  her  uncle's  palaces 
Trojan  ^neas,  illustrious  for  piety  an< 
arms»  descends  to  the  deep  shadei 
of  Erebus  to  his  sire.  If  the  imag| 
of  such  piety  makes  no  impression  oj 
you,  own  a  regard  at  leait  to  this  brand 
(she  shows  the  branch  that  was  coii 
cealed  under  her  robe)-  Then  his  hcai 
from  swelling  rage  is  stilled  :  nor  passoi 
more  words  than  these.  He,  witi 
wonder  gazing  on  the  hallowed  prescn 
of  the  fatal  branch,  beheld  after  a  Ion 
season,  turns  towards  them  his  leaj 
coloured  barge,  and  approaches  tl» 
bank.  Thence  he  dislodges  the  othe 
souls  that  sat  on  the  long  benches,'  am 
clears  the  hatches  ;  at  the  same  tim* 
receives  into  the  hold  the  mighty  ^neaij 
The  boat  of  sewn  hide  groaned  unda 
the  weight,  and,  being  leaky,  took  i| 
much  water  from  the  lake.  At  lengtl 
he  lands  the  hero  and  the  prophetess  sm 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  thi 
foul,  slimy  strand  and  sea-green  weed 
Huge  Cerberus  makes  these  realms  U 
resotmd  with  barking  from  liis  tripli 
jaws,  stretched  at  his  enormous  lengtl 
in  a  den  that  fronts  the  gate.  To  whoi^ 
the  prophetess,  seeing  liis  oeck  not 
bristle  with  horrid  snakes,  flings  a  sopo 
rific  cake  of  honey  and  medicated  grain 
He,  in  the  mad  rage  of  hunger,  openioj 
his  three  mouths,  snatches  the  offcro 
morsel,  and,  spread  on  the  ground,  rt 
laxeshis  monstrous  limbs,  and  is  cxtendei 
at  vast  length  over  all  the  cave,  j^nesil 
now  that  the  keeper  of  hell  is  buried  i 
sleep,  seizes  the  passage,  and  swift  ov« 
passes  the  bank  of  that  Hood  wheiu 
there  is  no  return*  ^, 

Forthwith  are  heard  voices,  loil 
wailings,  and  weeping  ghosts  of  infanta 
in  the  first  opening  of  the  gate  :  whoflj 
bereaved  of  sw^eet  life  out  of  the  courj 
of  nature,  and  snatched  from  the  brcaSl 
a  black  day  cut  off,  and  buried  in  4 
untimely  grave. 

Next  to  those  arc  such  as  had  be€ 
condemned  to  death  by  false  accusation 
Nor  yet  w^«re  those  seats  assigned  ll 
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Iwilboul  a  trialj  without  a  judge.   Minos, 
IS  inquisitor,  shakes  the  itm  :  he  con* 
ipkes   the    council   of   the  silent,    and 
pamines  their  lives  and  crimes. 
I  The  next  places  in  order  those  mourn- 
ml  ones  possess  who,  though  free  from 
crime,    procured  death    to    themselves  I 
with  their  own  hands,  and,  sick  of  the 
_^^htj    threw  away  their  lives.      How 
iadly  would  they  now  endure  poverty 
id  painful  toils  in  the  upper  re^ons  1 
'ate  opposes,  and  the  hateful  lake  im- 
"  ons  thera  with  its  dreary  waves,  and 
ityx,  nine  times  rolling  between,  con- 
es them. 

Not  far  from  this  part^  extended  on 

fery    side,    are    showTi    the    fields  of 

iourtiing  :    so  they  call  them  by  name, 

>Te  by-paths  remote  conceal,  and  niyr- 

le-groves  cover  those    around,    whom 

elenting  love,  with  bis  cruel  venom, 

>nsumed    away.       Their    cares    leave 

letn    not    in    deatli    itself.     In    these 

:es  be  sees  Phxedra  and  Procris,  and 

iconsolate   Eriphyle    pointing   to   the 

ounds  she  ha'd  received  from  her  cruel 

n  ;  Evadne  also,  and  Pasiphae  :  these 

Lodamia    accompanies,    and    Caeneus, 

ce  a  youth,  then  a  woman,  and  again 

ly  fate   transformed    into    his    pristine 

shape.     Among  whom  Phcenician  Dido, 

fresh  from  her  wound,   was  wandering 

in  a  spacious  wood  ;   whom  as  soon  as 

the  Trojan  hero  approached,    and  dis- 

ivered  faintly  through  the   shades,   (in 

e  manner  as  one  sees,  or  thinks  he 

sees,  the  moon  rising  through  the  clouds 

m  the  beginning  of  her  monthly  course,) 

dropped  tears,  and  addressed  her  in 

ve*s  sweet  accents  :  Hapless  Dido,  was 

then  a  irtte  report  I  had  of  your  being 

[cad,  and  that  you  had  finished  your 

wn   destiny  by  the  sword  ?    Was   I, 

\  the  cause  of  your  death  ?    I  swear 

ly  the  stars,  by  the  powers  above,  and 

y  whatever  faith  may  be  under  the 

deep    earth,    that    against  my  will,    O 

queen,  I  departed  from  your  coast    But 

the  mandates  of  the  gods,  which  now 

compel    me    to    travel    through    these 

hades,  through  noisome  dreary  regions 

\vA  deep  ni^ht.  drove  me  from  you  by 

\eir  aathonly  ;  nor  could  I  believe  that 

should   bring  upon  you    such    deep 

•i^Tiish  by  my  departure.      Slay  your 

ps,  and  wiUidnaw  pot  yourself  from 


my  sight.  Whom  do  you  fly  ?  This  ia 
the  last  time  fate  allows  me  to  address 
you.  With  tliese  words  j^ncas  tl^ought 
to  soothe  her  soul  inflamed,  and  eying 
him  with  stem  regard,  and  provoked  hia 
tears  to  flow.  She,  turned  away,  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  \  nor  altera 
her  looks  more,  in  consequence  of  the 
conversation  he  had  begun,  than  if  she 
were  fixed  Immovable  like  a  stubborn 
flint  or  rock  of  Parian  marble.  At 
length  she  abruptly  retired,  and  in  de- ' 
testation  fled  into  a  shady  grove,  where 
Sicha;us,  her  first  lord,  answers  her  with 
amorous  cares,  and  returns  her  love  for 
love,  j^neas,  nevertheless,  in  commo- 
tion for  her  disastrous  fate,  with  weeping 
eyes,  pursues  her  far,  and  pities  her  as 
sfie  goes. 

Hence  he  holds  on  liis  destined  way  ; 
and  now  they  had  reached  the  last  fields, 
which  by  themselves  apart  renoi\Tied 
warriors  frequent.  Here  Tydeus  ap- 
pears to  him,  here  Parthenopoeus  illuii- 
trious  in  arms,  and  the  ghost  of  pale 
Adrastus.  Here  appear  those  Trojans 
who  had  died  in  the  field  of  battle 
much  lamented  in  the  tipper  world  ; 
whom  when  he  beheld  all  together  in  a 
numerous  body»  he  inwardly  groaned  ; 
Glaucus,  Medon,  Thersiloclms,  the  three 
sons  of  Antenor,  and  Polybccles  de- 
voted to  Ceres,  and  Ida^us  still  hand- 
ling his  chariot,  still  his  armour.  The 
ghosts  in  crowds  around  him  stand  on 
the  right  and  left  :  nor  are  I  hey  satisfied  . 
with  seeing  him  once  ;  they  wish  to  de- 
tain him  long,  to  come  into  close  con- 
ference with  him,  and  learn  the  reasons 
of  his  visit.  But  as  soon  as  the  Grecian 
chiefs  and  Agamemnon's  battalions  saw 
the  hero,  and  his  arms  gleaming  through 
the  shades,  they  quaked  with  dire  dis- 
may :  some  turned  their  backs,  fts  when 
they  fled  once  to  their  ships  ;  some  raise  \ 
their  slender  voices  ;  the  scream  begna 
dies  in  their  gasping  thro:.;s. 

And  here  he  espies  Deiphobns,  the 
son  of  Priam,  mangled  in  every  limb, 
his  face  and  both  his  hands  cruelly  lom, 
his  temple-s  bereft  of  the  ears  cropped 
off,  and  his  nostrils  slit  with  a  hideously 
deformed  wound.  Thus  he  hardly  knew 
bim,  quaking  for  agitation,  and  seeking 
to  hide  the  marks  of  his  dreadful  punish- 
ment :  and  !ie  felaxxoSiXsVYsa^^Jcv^w^* 
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knoivn  accents :  Dctphpbus,  great  in 
arms^  spntni^  from  Teucer's  noble  bloody 
who  could  choose  to  inOict  such  citjcI- 
ties  ?  Or  who  was  allowed  to  exercise 
such  )K)wer  over  you  ?  To  me,  in  that 
last  night,  a  report  was  brought  that 
you,  tired  with  the  vast  slaughter  of  the 
Greeks,  had  fallen  at  last  on  a  heap  of 
tningled  carcasses.  Then,  with  ray  own 
hands,  I  raised  to  you  an  empty  tomb 
on  the  Rhcetean  shore,  and  thrice  with 
loud  voice  1  invoked  your  manes.  Your 
name  and  arms  possess  the  place.  Your 
body,  my  friend,  I  could  not  find,  or,  at 
my  departure,  deposit  in  yoiu:  native 
land.  And  upon  this  the  son  of  Priam 
said  :  Nothing,  my  friend ,  has  been 
omitted  by  you  ;  you  have  discharged 
everj'  duty  to  Deiphobus,  and  to  thne 
Bhadow  of  a  corpse.  But  my  owii  fate, 
and  the  cursed  wickedness  of  Heleni 
plunged  me  in  these  woes  :  she  hatli 
left  me  these  naonuments  of  her  love* 
For  how  we  passed  that  last  night  amid 
ill-grounded  joys  you  know,  and  must 
remember  but  too  well,  when  the  fatal 
horse  ciime  bounding  over  our  lofty 
walls,  and  pregnant  brought  armed  in- 
fantry in  its  womb»  She,  pretending 
a  dance,  led  her  train  of  Phr>'giaii 
matrons  yelling  around  the  oi^ies  :  her- 
self in  the  midst  hdd  a  large  flaming 
torch,  and  called  to  the  Greeks  from  the 
lofty  tower.  I,  being  at  that  time  op- 
pressctl  with  care^  and  overpowered  with 
sleep,  was  lodged  in  my  unfortunate 
bedchamber  :  rest,  balmy,  profound,  and 
the  perfect  image  of  a  calm,  peacefid 
death,  pressed  me  as  1  lay.  Meanwhile 
my  incomparable  spouse  removes  all 
arms  from  my  palace,  and  had  with- 
drawn my  trusty  sword  from  my  head  : 
she  calls  Menelaus  into  the  palace,  and 
throws  open  the  gates ;  lioping,  no 
doubt,  that  would  be  a  mighty  m'our 
to  her  amorous  husband,  and  that  thus 
the  infamy  of  her  former  wicked  deed: 
might  bti  extinguished.  In  short,  they 
burst  into  my  chamber  :  that  traitor  of 
the  race  of  ^^Kolus,  the  promoter  of  vil- 
]any,  is  joined  in  company  with  tlienx 
Ye  gods,  retjuitc  the^e  cruelties  to  the 
Greeks,  if  I  supplicate  vengeance  with 
pious  li|i>  I  But  come  now,  in  your 
tumt  -wi*'  what  adventure  bath  brought 
jmu  hither  alive.     Do  you  come  driven 


by  the  casitalties  of  the  main,  or  by  tlic 
direction  of  the  gods  ?  or  what  fortunq 
compels  you  to  %isit  these  drear;/  man* 
sions,  troubled  regions  where  the  sun 
never  shines  ? 

In  this  conversation  the  sun  in  lii^ 
rosy  chariot  had  now  passed  the  merir 
dian  in  his  ethereal  course ;  and  tbe> 
perhaps  would  in  this  maimer  have 
passed  tlie  whole  time  assigned  them  ; 
but  the  Sibyl,  his  companion,  put  him 
in  mind,  and  thus  briefly  spoke  :  ^neas, 
the  night  comes  on  apace,  while  we 
waste  the  hours  in  lamentations,  Tlus 
is  the  place  where  the  path  divides  it- 
self in  two  :  the  right  is  what  leads 
beneath  great  Pluto's  walls ;  by  tliis 
our  way  to  Elysium  lies  :  but  tlie  left 
carries  on  the  punishments  of  the 
wicked,  and  conveys  to  cursed  Tar- 
tarus.  On  the  other  hand,  Deiphobus 
said  I  Be  not  incensed,  great  priestess ; 
I  shall  be  gone  ;  I  will  fill  up  the 
number  of  the  ghosts  and  be  rendered 
back  to  darkness.  Go,  go,  thou  glory 
of  our  nation;  mayest  thou  find  fates 
more  kind  I  This  only  he  spoke,  and 
at  the  word  turned  his  stepsj 

i^neas  on  a  sudden  looks  back|  suid 
under  a  rock  on  the  left  sees  vast  pri- 
sons enclosed  witji  a  triple  wall,  whldi 
Tartarean  Phlegethon's  rapid  flood 
en\nrons  with  torrents  of  flame,  and 
whirls  roaring  rocks  along.  Fronting 
is  a  huge  gate,  with  columns  of  solid 
adamant,  that  no  strength  of  men,  nor 
the  gods  themselves,  can  with  steel 
demolish.  An  iron  tower  rises  aloft ; 
and  there  walcefid  Tisiplione,^  with  her 
bloody  robe  tucked  up  around  her,  sits 
to  watch  the  vestibule  both  night  and 
day.  Hence  groans  arc  heard  j  the 
cruel  lashes  resound  \  the  grating  too 
of  iron,  and  clank  of  dragging  chains 
/Eneas  stopped  short,  and,  starting,  lis- 
tened to  the  din.  What  sccncji  ol 
guilt  are  these?  O  virgin^^  say  ;  or  with 
what  pains  are  they  chastised?  what 
hideous  yelling  ascends  to  the  skies  I 
Then  thus  the  prophetess  began :  Re- 
nowned leader  of  toe  Trojans,  no  holy 
person  is  allowed  to  tread  the  accursea 
threshold  ;  but  Hecate^  when  she  set 
me  over  the  groves  of  Avenius,  her>elf 
taught  mc  iJio  punishmeuu  appointed 
by  the  gods,  and  led  me  through  evei* 
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most   ruthless   realms  ;   examines 

hd  punishes  frauds ;  and  fprqes  every 

one  to   confess  what  crimes  committed 

jin  the   up  pel*    world   he   had   left   un- 

Diied    till   the    late    hour    of    death, 

^iwg  himself  in   secret  crime  of  no 

ail.     Forthwith  avenging  Tisipiione, 

tied   with    her    whip,    scourges    the 

pilty  with  cruel  insult,  atvd  in  her  left 

nd    shaking    over    them    her    grim 

akes^    calls  tlie  fierce  troops  of  her 

'X  Juries. 

a*        * .  Jje^glli  tl^fi  accursed  gates, 
^  atmgon  ^^^-^.^afuKsouiiding hinges, 

T  ^^'IT-t^^n  t).:;?,  yc-u  what  kind 

of  watch  sits  m  the  cnu  ,.  \  ^  r 
guards  the  gate!  An  ov'e.l'-^^^'^^f;;^ 
dra,  more  fell  than  any  Fury,  ./| 
fifty  black  gaping  mouths^  has  her  seA 
within.  Then  Tadaniii  ilself  sinks 
deep  down,  and  extends  toward  the 
shades  twice  as  far  as  is  the  pros> 
:t  upward  to  the  ethereal  throne  qf 
eaven*  Here  Karth's  ancient  pro- 
y,  the  Titanian  youths  hurletl  down ' 
th  thunderbolts^  welter  in  the  pro- 
lund  abyss.  Here  too  I  saw  the  two 
►ns  of  Aloeus,  gigantic  bodie>T,  who 
tempted  with  their  might  to  overturn 
spacious  heavens,  and  thrust  down 
fve  from  his  exalted  kingdom,  Sal- 
lOncus  likewise  1  beheld  suflTering  sc- 
ire punishment,  for  having  imitated 
ove's  Jlaming  bolts^  and  the  sounds  of 
ven.  He,  drawn  in  his  chariot  by 
mr  hoi"scs,  and  brand iishing  a  torch, 
Tc  triumphant  among  the  nations  of 
recce,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
lis,  and  claimed  to  hin^elf  the  honour 
if  the  gods  ;  infatuate  I  who,  with 
brazen  car,  and  the  prancing  of  his 
[horn -hoofed  steeds,  would  nijeds  coim- 
'cit  the  storms  and  inimitable  thun- 
tier.  But  the  almighty  Sire  amid  the 
ick  clouds  threw  a  bolt  (not  fire- 
is  he,  nor  smoky  light  from 
l<)rches),  and  hurled  him  down  head- 
long ill  a  vast  whirlwind.  Here  too 
.you  might  have  seen  Titpis,  the  foster- 
child  of  all-bearing  Earth :  whose  body 
Is  extended  over  nine  whole  acres  ;  and 
htige  vulture,  with  her  hooked  beak, 
peckmg  at  his  immortal  liver,  and  his 
wurels,  the  fruitful  source  of  punisb- 
ttenl,  both  searches  them  for  her  ban- 


quet, and  dwells  in  the  deep  recetsef 
of  his  breast  j  nur  is  any  respite  given 
to  his  fibres  i.tiU  springing  up  afresh* 
Why  should  I  mention  that  Lapitha:?^ 
Ixioji,  and  Pirilhods,  over  whom  hangs 
a  black  (linty  rock,  every  moment 
threatening  to  tumble  down,  and  seem- 
irig  to  be  actually  falling?  Golden 
pillars  supporting  lofty  genial  couches 
shine,  and  full  in  their  view  are  ban- 
quets furnished  out  with  regal  magnifi- 
cence ;  the  chief  of  tlie  Furies  sits  by 
them,  and  debars  them  from  touching 
the  provisions  with  their  hands;  and 
jitarts  up,  lifting  her  torch  on  high,  and 
thunders  over  thean  with  her  voice. 
Here  are  those  wJio,  vhile  life  re- 
mained, had  been  at  enmity  with  their 
brothei-s,  had  beaten  a  parent,  or 
vv/?u^^^  deceit  against  a  client ;  or 
wcalth^'^''  brooded  over  their  acquired 
own,  which^^^*=.^  a  portion  to  tiieir 
rous  r  those  l^  \^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  P^"^^ 
i«dultery,  who  joiue(i^n^^^*'\  ^'^"^  ^^'^ 
and  did  not  scruple  to  viOT^^"f  "^^ 
they  had  plighted  to  their"  l"*^  i'^i"i 
shut  up,  they  await  their  punishml^  * 
But  what  kind  of  punishment  seek  not 
t^  be  informed,  in  what  shape  of  mijjery, 
or  in  what  state  they  aie  involved. 
Sonic  roll  a  huge  stone,  and  hang  faiit 
bound  to  the  spokes  of  wheels.  The  to 
$its,  and  to  eternity  shall  sit,  the  im- 
happy  Theseus :  and  Phkgjas  most 
wiietched  15  a  monitoi"  to  all,  and  with 
loud  voice  proclaims  through  the  shades  : 
"Warned  by  example,  learn  righteous- 
ness, and  not  to  contemn  the  godj>»" 
One  sold  his  country  for  gold,  and  im- 
posed ®n  it  a  domineering  tyrant  j  made 
and  uumatle  laws  for  money.  Another 
invaded  his  daughter's  bed,  and  an 
unlawful  wedlock :  all  of  them  dared 
some  heinous  crime,,  and  accomplished 
what  they  dared.  Had  I  a  hundred 
tongues,  and  a  hundred  mouths,  a  voice 
of  iron,  I  could  not  comprehend  all 
the  species  ,of  their  crimes,  nor  enu- 
merate the  names  of  all  their  punisli- 
ments. 

When  the  aged  priestess  of  Phoebus 
had  utter  erf  these  words,  she  adils,  But 
come  now,  ret  fonvarii,  and  finish  the 
task  you  have  undertaken  ;  let  ua  t\aj4t^^ 
DD  J  1  see  tVifc  Vfisiis  ol  ^\\%Vq,n<t^\\^SS. 
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in  the  forges  of  the  Cyclops,  and  tbe 
grates  with  their  arch  full  in  our  view, 
where  our  instructions  enjoin  us  to  de- 
posit this  our  olTcring*  She  snid ;  and, 
with  equal  pace  advancing  through  the 
ploomy  path,  they  speedOy  traverse  the 
mterniediatc  space,  and  approach  the 
Vj,ates.  /ICneas  springs  forward  to  the 
entr)--,  sprinkles  hk  body  with  fresh 
water^  and  fixes  the  bough  In  the  front- 
ing portal. 

Having^  finished  these  rites,  and  per- 
formed the  offering  to  the  goddess,  they 
came  at  length  to  the  regions  of  joy, 
delightful  green  retreats,  and  blessed 
abodes  in  ^groveSi  where  happiness 
abounds.  A  freer  and  purer  sky  here 
clothes  the  fields  with  sheeny  light : 
they  know  their  own  sun,  their  own 
stars.  Some  exercise  their  lind'^n«!j 
ihe  grassy  green,  in  sports  c^n;^;-^;^!^^ 
ijrrestle  on  the  tawny  sa^^^^  ^,^^  ^ 
±e  ground  with  the^f-j    j^^  ^^^ 

and  sing   hyi^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

,.  5J,^?ieIodious  omnbers  to  the  seven 
IJ.^^figiiished  notes;  and  now  strikes 
liie  same  with  his  fingers,  now  with 
his  ivory  quill.  Here  may  be  seen 
Teacer's  ancient  race,  a  most  illustri- 
ous line,  magnanimous  heroes,  bom  in 
happier  tiraes,  —  I  Ins,  Assaracus,  and 
Dardanus,  the  founder  of  Troy.  From 
afar,  vEneas  views  with  wonder  the 
arms  and  empty  chariots  of  the  chiefs. 
Their  spears  stand  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  up  and  down  their  horses  feed  at 
large  through  the  plain*  The  same 
fondness  they  had  when  alive  for  cha^ 
riots  and  arms,  the  same  concern  for 
training  up  shining  steeds,  follows  them 
when  deposited  beneath  the  earth. 

Lo  1  he  beholds  others  on  the  right 
and  left  feasting  upon  the  grass,  and 
singing  the  ioyful  piean  to  Apollo  in 
concert,  amid  a  fragrant  grove  of  laurel ; 
whence  from  on  high  the  river  Erida- 
nus  rolls  in  copious  streams  through  the 
wood.  Here  is  a  band  of  those  who 
sustained  wounds  in  figliting  for  their 
counlr>' ;  priests  who  preserved  them- 
selves pure  and  holy,  while  life  re- 
mained ;  pious  poets,  who  sang  in  strains 
worthy  of  Apollo  ;  those  who  improved 
life  by  the  invention  of  arts,  and  who 
l»y   their   worthy   deeds    made    others 


remember  them  :  all  these  have  their 
temples  croi^ied  with  a  snow-white 
fillet.  Whom,  gathered  around,  the 
Sibyl  thus  addressed,  Musn?us  chiefly  ; 
for  a  numerous  crowd  had  him  in  their 
centre,  and  looked  up  with  reverence  to 
him,  raised  above  them  by  the  height  of 
his  shoulders  :  Say,  blessed  souls,  and 
thou,  best  of  poets,  what  region,  what 
place  contains  Anchiscs  ?  on  his  account 
we  have  come^  and  crossed  the  great 
rivers  of  hell.  And  thus  the  hero  bri'-'J' 
returned  her  an  ansxver :  Non '"^ 
have  a  fixed  abode;  in^|t.-^-{  ^^1^^^ 
dwell,  or  ].e  on  cf- ^,^  ^^^^  with  rivu- 

leuC3>^'  'f  ^  your  heart's  in- 
y   \.  .1  leads,  overpass  this  eminence, 

^.[n  will  set  you  in  the  easy  path.  He 
said,  and  advances  his  steps  on  before, 
and  shows  them  from  a  rising  ground 
the  shining  plains  ;  then  they  descend 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  But 
Father  Anchises,  deep  in  a  verdant  dale, 
was  surveying  with  studious  care  the 
souls  there  enclosed,  who  were  to  revisit 
the  light  above ;  and  happened  to  be 
reviewing  the  whole  number  of  his  race, 
his  dear  descendants,  their  fates  and 
fortunes,  their  manners  and  achieve- 
ments. As  soon  as  he  beheld  >Eneas 
advancing  toward  him  across  the  meads, 
he  joyfully  stretched  out  both  his  hands^ 
and  tears  poured  down  his  cheeks,  and 
these  words  dropped  from  his  mouth  % 
Are  you  come  at  length,  and  has  that 
piety,  experienced  by  your  sire,  sur- 
mounted the  arduous  journey?  Am  I 
permitted,  my  son,  to  see  your  face,  to 
hear  and  return  the  well-kno^vn  accents? 
So  indeed  I  concluded  in  my  mind,  and 
reckoned  it  would  happen,  computing 
the  time ;  nor  have  my  anxious  hopes 
deceived  me.  Over  wliat  lands,  O  son, 
and  over  what  immense  seas  have  you, 
1  hear,  been  tossed  !  with  what  dangeri| 
harassed  \  how  I  dreaded  lest  you  had 
sustained  harm  from  Libya's  realms ! 
But  he  said ;  Your  ghost,  your  sorrow- 
ing ghost,  my  sire,  oftentimes  appearing, 
comijclled  me  to  set  forward  to  these 
thresholds.  My  fleet  rides  in  the  1  yrr- 
bene  Sea,  Permit  me,  father,  to  joit 
my  right  hand  with  yours ;  and  with- 
draw not  yourself  from  my  embmce- 
So  sajing,  he  at  the  same  time  l>edeiK«4 
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lib  cheeks  with  a  fl&o-d  of  tears.  There 
thrice  he  attempted  to  throw  his  arms 
iround  his  neck  ;  thrice  the  phantom, 
grasped  in  vain,  escaped  his  hold,  like 
^^^e  fleet  gales^  or  resembling  most  a 
^^Kigitive  dreani. 

^H^  Meanwhile  ^neas  sees  in  the  retired 
r  vale  a  grove  situate  by  itself,  shrubs 
rustling  in  the  woods,  and  the  river 
Lethe,  which  glides  by  those  peaceful 
dwellings.  Around  this,  unnumbered 
iribcs  and  nations  of  ghosts  were  flutter- 
ing; as  in  meadows  on  a  serene  sum- 
Tner's  day,  when  the  bees  sit  on  the 
ous  blossoms,  and  swarm  around  the 
-white  lilies,  all  the  plain  buzzes 
their  humming  noise.  yEneas, 
>n founded,  shudders  at  the  unexpected 
lit,  and  asks  the  causes,— what  are 
>se  rivers  in  the  distance,  or  what 
osts  liave  in  such  crowds  filled  the 
,ks  ?  Then  Father  Anchises  said  : 
souls,  for  whom  other  bodies  are 
lined  by  fate,  at  tlie  stream  of  Lethe's 
>d  quaff  care-expelling  draughts  and 
ting  oblivion*  Long  indeed  have  I 
shed  to  give  you  a  detail  of  these,  and 
to  point  them  out  before  you,  and  enu- 
merate this  my  future  race,  that  you 
may  rejoice  the  more  with  me  in  the 
discoveiy  of  Italy,  O  father,  is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  any  souls  of  an  exalted 
nature  will  go  hence  to  the  world  above, 
d  enter  again  into  inactive  bodies  ? 
hat  direful  love  of  the  light  possesses 
e  miserable  beings?  I,  indeed,  re* 
Anchises,  will  inform  you,  my  son, 
hold  you  longer  in  suspense  :  and 
he  unfolds  each  particular  in 
r» 
In  the  first  place,  the  spirit  within 
nourishes  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and 
Mery  plains,  the  nioon^s  enlightened 
b,  and  the  Titanian  stars;  and  the 
liiul,  diffused  through  all  the  members, 
actuates  the  whole  frame,  and  mingles 
vilh  the  vast  body  of  the  universe. 
Thence  the  race  of  men  and  beasts,  the 
vital  prmciples  of  the  flying  kind,  and 
ihc  monsters  which  the  ocean  breeds 
tinker  its  smooth  plain.  These  prin- 
dplc3  have  the  active  force  of  fire,  and 
«re  of  a  heavenly  original,  so  far  as  they 
*rt  not  dogged  by  noxious  bodies, 
t>lLmtcd  by  earth-born  limbs  and  dying 
acmbers,     Ilcncc  ths»  S***  and  dqsire, 


grieve  and  rejoice ;  and,  shut  up  tn 
darkness  and  a  gloomy  prison,  lose  sight 
of  their  native  skies.  Even  when  with 
the  last  beams  of  light  their  life  is  gone, 
yet  not  every  ill,  nor  all  corporeal  stains, 
are  quite  removed  from  the  unhappy 
beings;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  many  imperfections  which  have 
long  been  joined  to  the  soul  should  be 
in  marvellous  ways  increased  and  riveted 
therein.  Therefore  are  they  afllicled 
witli  punishments,  and  pay  the  penaltie* 
of  their  former  ills.  Some,  hung  uu 
high,  are  spread  out  to  llie  empty  winds  \ 
in  others,  the  guilt  not  done  away  i& 
washed  out  in  a  vast  watery  abyss,  or 
burned  away  in  fire.  We  each  endure 
his  own  manes,  thence  are  we  conveyed 
along  the  spacious  Elysium,  and  we,  the 
happy  few,  possess  the  fields  of  bliss; 
iil!^  length  of  lime,  after  the  fixed  period 
is  elapsed,  hath  done  away  the  inherent 
stain,  and  hath  left  the  pure  celestial 
reason,  and  the  fiery  energy  of  the 
simple  spirit.  All  these,  after  they  have 
rolled  away  a  thousand  yeai^,  are  sum- 
moned forth  by  the  god  in  a  great  body 
to  the  river  Lethe;  to  the  intent  that, 
losing  memory  of  the  past,  they  may  re- 
Wsit  the  vaulted  realms  above,  ami  again 
become  willing  to  return  into  bodies. 
Anchises  thus  spoke,  and  leads  his  son, 
together  with  the  Sibyl,  into  the  midst 
of  the  assembly  and  noisy  throng ;  thence 
chooses  a  rising  ground,  whence  ho  may 
survey  them  ail  as  they  stand  opposite 
to  him  in  a  long  ruw,  and  discern  their 
looks  as  they  approach. 

Now  come,  I  will  explain  to  you  what 
glory  shall  henceforth  attend  Llic  I'l-ojan 
race,  what  descendants  await  them  of 
the  Italian  nation,  distinguished  souls, 
and  who  shall  succeed  to  our  name; 
yourself  too  1  will  instmct  in  your  par- 
ticular  fite.  See  you  that  youth  who 
leans  on  his  pointless  spear?  He  by 
destiny  holds  a  station  nearest  to  the 
light;  he  shall  ascend  to  the  uj^per 
world  the  first  of  your  race  who  shall 
have  a  mixture  of  Italian  blood  in  his 
veins,  Silvius,  an  Alban  name,  your  last 
issue ;  whom  late  your  consort  Lavinia 
shall  in  the  woods  bring  forth  to  you  in 
your  advanced  age,  himself  a  king,  and 
the  father  of  kings*,  \n  ^^tVlcu  ^m\  \\^r 
shall  r?vgn  OY^t  M^^  Vqt\^^    '\V^  x^^'*X 
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is  Procn^,  ihc  glory  of  tlie  Trojnn  tmtign  j 
then  Capys  and  Niuntlor  follow,  nnd 
-•Eneas  Silviits,  %vlio  sliall  reprcSLMtt  l^ee 
in  name,  emially  distinguished  for  piety 
and  amis,  if  tner  he  receive  the  crovm 
of  Alba.  See  what  youths  are  tliese, 
what  mainly  force  they  show!  and  bear 
their*  temple^  shaded  with  civic  oak; 
these  to  thy  honour  shall  build  Nomen- 
turn,  Gabil,  and  the  city  ridena;  these 
dn  the  momitains  shall  rais^e  the  Collfi- 
tine  towers,  Pometia,  the  foii  of  Inuus, 
Hola,  and  Cora.  These  shall  then  be 
famous  names;  now  they  are  lands 
without  names.  Further,  martial  Ro- 
nndus,  whom  Ilia  of  the  line  Assaracus 
shall  bear,  shall  add  himself  as  com- 
panion to  his  grandsire  Numitor.  See 
you  not  bow  tlie  double  plumes  stand 
on  his  head  erects  and  how  the  father 
of  the  gods  himself  already  marks  him 
out  with  his  distinguished  honours !  Lo, 
my  son,  luider  his  auspicious  influence, 
Rome,  that  city  of  fenovvn^  shn3l  mea- 
sure her  dominion  by  the  earth,  and  her 
valour  bv  the  skies^  and  that  one  city 
shall  for  fierself  wall  niound  seven  strong 
hills,  happy  in  a  race  of  heroes;  like 
Mother  Berecj-ntliia,  when  crowned  with 
turrets  she  rides  in  her  chariot  through 
the  Phrygian  towns^  joyful  in  a  progeny 
of  gods,  embracing  a  hundred  grand- 
children, all  inhabitants  of  heaven,  all 
seaLed  in  the  high  celestial  abodes.  This 
way  now  bend  both  your  eyes;  view 
this  lineage,  and  your  own  Romans. 
This  is  Ca:sar,  and  these  are  the  whole 
race  of  lUlus^  who  shall  one  day  ns,e  to 
the  spacious  axle  of  the  sky.  This,  this 
is  the  man  whom  you  have  often  heard 
promised  to  you,  Augustus  Caesar,  the 
oUbpring  of  a  god ;  who  once  more  sliall 
establliih  the  golden  age  in  Latiuni, 
through  those  lands  where  Saturn  reigned 
of  old,  and  shall  extend  his  empire  over 
ihc  Garainanles  and  Indians;  their  land 
llei  without  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
beyond  the  sun^s  annual  course,  w*here 
Atlas,  supporting  heaven  on  his  shoul- 
ders, turns  the  axle  studded  with  flaming 
stars.  Against  his  approach,  even  now 
both  the  Caspian  realms  and  the  land 
ftbont  the  Palus  Mxolis  are  dreadfully 
dhm.ycd  at  the  re^puuses  of  the  gods, 
^d  the  fjunking  irjoulhs  of  seven- fold 
A^iJe   hurry   on    their    troubled   waves, 


Even  Hercules  did  not  run  over  so  many 
count  riles,  thwigh  he  transfixed  thi^ 
trrazen-fOoted  hind,  quelled  the  forests 
of  Krvmanthus,  and  make  Lerna  Irembhj 
with  his  bow  f  nor  Bacchu,^^  who  in 
triumph  drives, his  car  with  rdns;  wrapped 
about  w  ith  vine-leaves,  driviiig  the  -igcra 
from  Nyssa's  lofty  top.  And  doubt  we 
yet  to  e\'tehd,  our  glory  by.  orrr  deeds? 
or  is  fear  a  btir  to  our  s^fttling  in  ih^ 
Ah  son!  an  land!  ' 

But  who  Is  he  at  a  distance,  dLstm- 
guished  by  the  olive  boughs,  bearing  the 
sacrell  utensils  ?  I  know  the  locks  and 
lioary  beard  of  the  Roman  king,  who 
first  shall  establish  the  city  by  laws,  sent 
from  little  Cujres  and  a  poor  estate  to 
vast  empire.  Whom  Tuflus  shall  next 
succeed,  who  shall  break  the  peace  of 
his  countr}%  and  rouse  to  arms  his  in- 
active subjects,  and  troops  now  unused 
to  triumphs.  Whom  follows  next  vain- 
glonous  Ancus,  even  now  too  much  re- 
joicing in  the  breath  of  popular  applanse. 
Will  you  also  see  die  Tarf|uin  kings, 
and  the  haughty  soul  of  Bruttig,  the 
avenger  of  his  country's  wrongs,  and  the 
recovered  fasces  ?  He  first  shall  receive 
the  consular  power,  and  the  axe  of  jus- 
tice inflexibly  severe  ;  and  the  sire  shall, 
for  tlie  sake  of  glorious  libert}*,  summon 
to  death  his  own  sons^  raising  an  un* 
known  kind  of  war.  Unhappy  he  I 
however  posterity  shall  interpret  thai 
action,  love  to  his  country,  and  the  un- 
bounded desire  of  praise,  will  prevail 
over  paternal  affection.  See  besides  at 
some  distance  the  Dccii,  Drusi,  Torqua- 
tus,  inflexibly  severe  with  the  axe,  and 
Camillus  recovering  the  standards.  But 
those  two  ghosts  whon>  you  observe  to, 
shine  in  equal  amis,  in  perfect  friend- 
ship now,  and  while  they  remain  shut 
up  in  iiight,  ah  I  what  wxir,  what  bat- 
tles and  havoc,  will  they  tx^tween  them 
raise,  if  once  they  have  attained  to  the 
light  of  life  !  the  father-in-law  descend- 
ing from  the  Alpine  hills,  and  the  tower 
of  Monozeus ;  the  son-in-law  famished 
with  the  troops  of  the  East  to  oppose 
him.  Iitlako  not,  my  sons,  make  not 
such  unnatural  wars  familiar  to  your 
minds ;  nor  turn  the  powerful  strength 
of  your  country  against  its  bowels.  And 
thou,  C«?5ar.  first  fcnbcar,  thou  who  de- 
rives,!  V\\^  oT\^uv  ficom   hcavvn  !    flin^ 
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those  arms  out  of  thy  hand,  O  thou, 
my  own  blood!  That  one,  having 
tnumphed  over  Corinth,  shall  drive 
his  cmiriot  victorious  to  the  lofty  Capi- 
tol, illustrious  from  the  slaughter  of 
Greeks.  The  other  shall  overthrow 
Argos,  and  Mycence,  Agamemnon's 
seat,  and  Eacides  himself,  me  descend- 
ant of  Valorous  Achilles ;  avenging  his 
Trojan  iancestors,  and  the  violated 
temple  of  Minerva.  "Who  can  in  silence 
pass  over  thee,  great  Cato,  'or  thee, 
Cossus?  who  the  family  of  Gracchus, 
or  both  the  Scipios,.  those  two  thunder- 
bolts of  war,  the  bafte  of  Africa,  and 
Fabriciiis  in  low  fortune  exalted?  or 
thee,  Serranus,  sowing  in  the  furrow 
whidi  thy  own  hands  had  made  ? 
Whither,  ye  Fabii,  do  you  hurry  me 
tired?  Thou  art  that  Fabius  justly 
styled  the  Greatest,  who  alone  shall 
repair  our  state  by  delay.  Others,  I 
grant  indeed,  shall  with  more  delicacy 
mould  the  breathing  brass ;  from  marble 
draw  the  features  to  the  life ;  plead 
causes  better ;  describe  with  the  rod 
the  courses  of  the  heavens,  and  explain 
the  rising  stars  :  to  rule  the  nations  with 
imperial  sway  be  your  care,  O  Romans  ; 
these  shall  be  your  arts  ;  to  impose 
terms  of  peace,  to  spare  the  humbled, 
and  crush  the  proud. 

Thus  Father  Anchises,  and,  as  they 

are  wondering,   subjoins :  Behold  how 

adorned  with  triumphal  spoils  Marcel- 

lus  stidks  along,  and  shines  victor  abpve 

tlie  heroes  all  ?    He,  mounted  on  his 

steed,  shall  prop  the  Roman  state  in 

the  rage  of  a  formidable  insurrection; 

the  Carthaginians  he  shall  humble,  and 

the    rebellious    Gaul,    and  dedicate  to 

Father  Quirinus  the  third  spoils.     And 

upon  this  iEneas  says;  for  he  beheld 

marching  with  him  a  youth  distinguished 

by  his  beauty  and  shining  arms,  but  his 

countenance  of  little  joy,  and  his  eyes 

sunk  and  dejected:  What  youth  is  he, 

0  father,  who  thus  accompanies  the  hero 

as  he  walks  ?  is  he  a  son,  or  one  of  the 

Illustrious  line  of  his  descendants  ?  What 

bustling  noise  of  attendants  round  him  ! 

How  great  resemblance  in  him  to  the 

(rther  I    but  sable  Night  with  her  dreary 

"hade  hovers  aroimd  his  head.     Then 

Father    Anchises,    while    tears  gushed 

forth,  be^gan :  Seek  not,  my  son,  to  know 


the  deep  disaster  of  thy  kindred;  him 
the  Fates  shall  just  show  on  earthj  nor 
suffer  long  to  exist.  Ye  gods,  Rome's 
sons  had  seemed  too  powerful  in  your 
eyes,  had  these  your  gifts  been  per« 
mahent  What  groans  of  heroes  shall 
that  field  near  the  imperial  city  of 
Mars  send  forth !  what  funeral  pomp 
shall  you,  O  Tiberinus,  see,  when  you 
glide  by  his  recent  tomb !  Neither 
shall  any  yoiith  of  the  Trojan  line  In 
hope  exalt  the  Latin  fathers  so  high ; 
nor  shall  the  Land  of  Romulus  ever 
glory  so  much  in  any  of  her  sons.  Ah 
piety  !  ah  that  faith  of  ancient  times  I 
and  that  right  hand  invincible  in  war  ! 
none  with  impunity  had  encounterec? 
him  in  arms,  either  when  on  foot  h4 
rushed  upon  the  foe,  or  when  he  pierced 
with  his  spur  his  foaming  courser's 
flanks.  Ah  youth,  meet  subject  for  pity  I 
if  by  any  means  thou  canst  burst  rigorous 
fate,  thou  shalt  be  a  Marcellus.  Give 
me  lilies  in  handfuls;  let  me  strew  the 
blooming  flpwers;  these  offerings  at 
least  let  me  heap  upon  my  descendant's 
shade,  and  discharge  this  unavailing 
duty.  Thus '  up  and  down  they  roam 
through  all  the  Elysian  regions  iri 
spacious  airy  fields,  and  survey  every 
object:  through  each  of  which  when 
Anchises  had  conducted  his  son,  and 
fired  his  soul  with  the  love  of  coming 
fame,  he  next  recounts  to  the  hero 
what  wars  he  must  hereafter  wage,  in- 
forms him  of  the  Laurentine  people, 
and  of  the  city  of  Latinus,  and  by  what 
means  he  may  shun  or  surmount  every 
toil. 

Two  gates  there  are  of  Sleep,  where- 
of the  one  is  said  to  be  of  horn ;  by 
which  an  easy  egress  is  given  to  true 
visions;  the  other  shining,  wrought  of 
white  ivory;  but  through  it  the  infernal 
gods  send  up  false  dreams  to  the  upper 
world.  When  Anchises  had  addressed 
this  discourse  to  his  son  and  the  Sibyl 
together,  and  dismissed  th6m  by  the 
ivory  gate,  the  hero  speeds  his  way  to 
the  ships,  and  revisits  his  friends ;  then 
steers  directly  along  the  coast  for  the 
port  of  Caieta:  where,  when  he  had 
arrived,  the  anchor  is  thrown  out  from 
the  forecastle,  the  stems  rest  upon  iha 
shore. 
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CICERO'S  VISION  OF  SCIPIO. 

Translated  by  Cyrus  R.  Edmonds, 

Wlien  1   had    arrived  in    Africa    as 

military   tribune   of   the   fourth  legion, 

as  you  know,  under  Itie  Consul  Lucius 

Manlius,   nothing  was  more  delight ful 

to  me  than  having  an  interview  with 

Massinissa,  a  prince  who*  for  good  rea.- 

I  sons,  was  most  friendly  to  our  family. 

^K      When  i  arrived,  the  old  man  shed  tears 

^H      as  he  embraced  me.      Soon  after,    he 

^H      raised  his  eyes  up  to  heaven  and  said, 

^H      I  thank  thee,  most  glorious  sun,  and  ye 

^™       the  other  inhabitants  of  heaven,    that 

before  I  depart  from  this  life  I  see  in 

I  ray  kingdom,  and  under  this  roof,  Pub- 
lius  ComeMus  Scipio,  by  whose  veiy 
name  I  am  refreshed,  for  never  does  the 
memory  of  that  greatest,  that  most  in- 
vincible of  men  vanish  from  my  mind. 
After  this  I  informed  myself  from  him 
about  his  kingdom,  and  he  from  me 
about  our  government ;  and  that  day  was 
consumed  in  much  conversation  on  both 
sides. 

Afterward,   having  been    entertained 
vrith   royal  magnificence,  we  prolonged 
our  converBation  to  a  late  hour  of  the 
night;    while    the   old    man    talked   of 
nothing  but  of  AfricanuSj   and  remem- 
bered not  only  all  his  actions,    but  all 
his  sayings.     Then,   when  we  departed 
to  bed,   owing  to  ray  journey  and  ray 
sitting  up  to  a  Inte  hour,  a  sleep  sounder 
^^       than  ordinary  came  over  me*     In  this, 
^H       (I  suppose  from  the  subject  on  which 
^H       we  had  been   talking,   for  it  commonly 
^H      happens  that  our  thoughts  and  convcr- 
^V      Editions   beget    something    analogous   in 
^*       our  sleep,  just  as  Ennius  writes  about 
Homer,  of  whom  assuredly  he  was  ac- 
^^        customed  most  frequently  to  think  and 
^K       talk  when  awakej  Africanus  preseiited 
^V       himself  to  me  in  that  form  which  was 
\  more  known  from  his  statue  than  from 

his  own  person, 

^^  No  sooner  did   I  know  Idra  than  I 

^B       shuddered.      '*  Draw    near,"    said    he, 

^H       **  with  confidence,  lay  aside  your  dread, 

^1       and  commit  what  I  say  to  your  memory. 

^P       You  see  that  city^  wliich  by  me   was 

^^       forced  to  submit  to  the  people  of  Rome, 

hut  is  now  renewing  its  former  wars, 

and  cannot  remmn  at  peace,"  (he  spoke 

these  words  pointing  to  Carthage  from 


an  eminence  that  was  full  of  stars,  bright 
and  glorious,)  **  which  you  are  now 
come,  before  you  are  a  complete  soldier, 
to  attack.  Within  two  years  you  shall 
be  Consul,  and  shall  overthrow  it ;  and 
you  shall  acquire  for  yourself  tliat  sur- 
name that  you  now  wear,  as  bequeathed 
by  mc.  After  you  have  destroyed  Car- 
thage, performed  a  triumph,  and  been 
censor  ;  afier,  in  the  capacity  of  legate, 
you  have  visited  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia, 
and  Greece,  you  shall,  in  your  absence, 
be  chosen  a  second  time  Consul;  then 
you  shall  finish  a  most  dreadful  war, 
and  utterly  destroy  Numantia,  But 
whew  you  shall  be  borne  into  the  capi- 
tol  in  your  triumphal  chariot,  you  shall 
find  the  government  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  the  machinations  of  my  grand- 
son ;  and  here,  my  Africanus,  you  must 
display  to  your  country  the  lustre  of 
your  spirit,  genius,  and  wisdom. 

'*  But  at  this  period  I  perceive  that  the 
path  of  your  destiny  is  a  doubtful  one  ; 
for  when  your  life  has  passed  through 
seven  times  eight  oblique  journeys  and 
returns  of  the  sun,  and  when  tliese  two 
numbers  (each  of  which  is  regarded  as  a 
complete  one — one  on  one  account  and 
the  other  on  another!  shall,  in  their 
natural  circuir,  have  brought  you  to  the 
crisis  of  your  fate,  then  will  the  whole 
state  turn  itself  toward  you  and  your 
glory ;  the  Senate,  all  virtuous  men,  our 
allies,  and  the  Latins,  shall  look  up  to 
you.  Upon  your  single  person  the  pre- 
servation of  your  country  will  depend  j 
and,  in  short,  it  is  your  part,  as  dictator, 
to  settle  the  government,  if  you  can  but 
escape  the  impious  hands  of  your  kins- 
men." (Here,  when  LEelius  uttered  aa 
exclamation,  and  the  rest  groaned  w\th 
great  excitement,  Scipio  said,  with  a. 
gentle  smile,  '*I  beg  that  you  will  not 
waken  me  out  of  my  dream,  give  a  little 
time  and  listen  to  the  sequel.* ) 

**But  that  you  may  be  more  earnest 
in  the  defence  of  your  country,  know 
from  me,  that  a  certain  place  in  heaven 
is  assigned  to  all  who  have  preserved, 
or  assisted,  or  improved  their  country, 
where  they  are  to  enjoy  an  endless  dura- 
tion of  happiness.  For  there  is  nothing 
which  takes  place  on  earth  more  accept- 
able to  that  Supreme  Deity  who  govern* 
al\  ttkis  isorld^  than  those  councils  and  ; 
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Assemblies  of  men  bound  together  by 
law,  which  are  termed  states ;  the 
governors  and  preservers  of  these  go 
^m  hence,  and  hither  do  they  return." 
Here,  frightened  as  I  was,  not  so  much 
from  the  dread  of  death  as  of  the  trea- 
chery of  my  friends,  I  nevertheless  asked 
him  whether  my  fsither  Paulus,  and 
others,  whom  we  thought  to  be  dead, 
were  yet  alive  !  "  To  be  sure  they  are 
alive,  replied  Africanus,  **for  they 
have  escaped  from  the  fetters  of  the 
body  as  from  a  prison ;  that  which  is 
chilled  your  life  is  really  death.  But 
behold  your  father  Paulus  approaching 
you."  No  sooner  did  I  see  him,  than  I 
poured  forth  a  flood  of  tears ;  but  he, 
embracing  and  kissing  me,  forbade  me 
to  weep.  And  when,  having  suppressed 
my  tears,  I  began  first  to  be  able  to 
speak,  "Why,''  said  I,  "thou  most 
sacred  and  excellent  father,  since  this  is 
life,  as  I  hear  Afiicanus  affirm,  why  do 
I  tarry  on  earth,  and  not  hasten  to  come 
to  you?" 

••  Not  so,  my  son,"  he  replied ;  "un- 
less that  God,  whose  temple  is  all  this 
which  you  behold,  shall  free  you  from 
this  imprisonment  in  the  body,  you  can 
have  no  admission  to  this  place;    for 
men  have  been  created  under  this  condi- 
tion, that  they  should  keep  that  globe 
which  you  see  in  the  middle  of  this 
lemple,  and  which  is  called  the  earth. 
And  a  soul  has  been  supplied  to  them 
horn  those  eternal  fires  which  you  call 
constellations  and  stars,  and  which,  being 
globular  and  round,  are  animated  with 
divine  spirit,  and  complete  their  cycles 
and  revolutions  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Therefore  you,  my  Publius,  and  all  good 
men,  must  preserve  your  souls  in  the 
keeping  of  your  bodies;  nor  are  you, 
without  the  order  of  that  Being  who 
bestowed    them   upon    you,   to   depart 
from  mundane  life,   lest  you  seem  to 
desert  the  duty  of  a  man,  which  has 
been  assigned  you  by  God.     Therefore, 
Sdpio,  like  your  grandfather  here,  and 
me  who  begot  you,  cultivate  justice  and 
piety;  whidi,  while  it  should  be  great 
toward  your  parents  and  relations,  should 
be  greatest  toward  your  country.     Such 
a  life  is  the  path  to  heaven  and  the 
assembly  of  those  who  have  lived  before, 
md  who,  having  been   released    from 


their  bodies,  inhabit  that  place  which 
thou  beholdest." 

Now  the  place  my  father  spoke  of 
was  a  radiant  circle  of  dazzling  bright- 
ness amid  the  flaming  bodies,  which 
you,  as  you  have  learned  from  the 
Greeks,  term  the  Milky  Way ;  from 
which  position  all  other  objects  seemed 
to  me,  as  I  surveyed  them,  marvellous 
and  glorious.  There  were  stars  which 
we  never  saw  from  this  place,  and  their 
magnitudes  were  such  as  we  never  ima- 
gined ;  the  smallest  of  which  was  that 
which,  placed  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
heavens,  but  nearest  to  the  earth,  shone 
with  borrowed  light.  But  the  globular 
bodies  of  the  stars  greatly  exceeded  the 
magnitude  of  the  earth,  which  now  to 
me  appeared  so  small,  that  I  was  grieved 
to  see  our  empire  contracted,  as  it  were, 
into  a  very  point. 

Which,  while  I  was  too  eagerly  gazing 
on,  Africanus  said,  "  How  long  wiU 
your  attention  be  fixed  upon  the  earth  ? 
Do  you  not  see  into  what  temples  you 
have  entered  ?  All  things  are  connected 
by  nine  circles,  or  rather  spheres ;  one  of 
which  (which  is  the  outermost)  is  heaven, 
and  comprehends  all  the  rest,  inhabited 
by  that  all-powerful  God,  who  bounds 
and  controls  the  others;  and  in  this 
sphere  reside  the  original  principles  of 
those  endless  revolutions  which  the 
planets  perform.  Within  this  are  con- 
tained seven  other  spheres,  that  turn 
round  backward,  that  is,  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  that  of  the  heaven.  Of 
these,  that  planet  which  on  earth  you 
call  Saturn  occupies  one  sphere.  That 
shining  body  which  you  see  next  is  called 
Jupiter,  and  is  friendly  and  salutary  to 
mankind.  Next  the  lucid  one,  terrible 
to  the  earth,  which  you  call  Mars.  The 
Sun  holds  the  next  place,  almost  under 
the  middle  region;  he  is  the  chief,  the 
leader,  and  the  director  of  the  other 
luminaries ;  he  is  the  soul  and  guide  of 
the  world,  and  of  such  immense  bulk, 
that  he  illuminates  and  fills  all  other 
objects  with  his  light.  He  is  followed 
by  the  orbit  of  Venus,  and  that  of  Mer- 
cury, as  attendants  ;  and  the  Moon  rolls 
in  the  lowest  sphere,  enlightened  by  the 
rays  of  the  Sun.  Below  this  there  is 
nothing  but  "wVval  \s  TCvoxX.'aV  -mv^  \ra.Tvsv- 
tory,  exceptmg  t\iosft  som\s  \q\v\OKv  ^^^ 
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given  to  the  human  race  by  the  goodness 
of  the  gods.  Whatever  lies  above  the 
Moon  is  eternal  For  the  earth,  which 
is  tlie  ninth  sphere,  and  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  system,  h  immovable 
and  below  all  the  rest ;  and  all  bodies, 
by  their  natural  gravitation,  tend  toward 

Which  as  I  was  gazing  at  in  amaze- 
ment I  said,  as  I  recovered  myself,  From 
whence  proceed  these  sounds,  so  strong 
and  yet  so  sweet,  that  fdl  my  ears  ? 
**  The  melody,"  replies  he,  *'  which  you 
hear,  and  which,  though  composed  in 
unequal  time,  is  nevertheless  divided 
mto  regular  harmony,  is  effected  by  the 
impulse  and  motion  of  the  spheres  them- 
selves, which,  by  a  happy  temper  of 
sharp  and  grave  notes,  regidarly  pro- 
duces various  harmonic  effects.  Now 
it  is  impossible  that  such  prodigious 
movements  should  pass  in  silence  ;  and 
nature  teaches  that  the  sounds  which  the 
spheres  at  one  extremity  utter  must  be 
sharp,  and  those  at  the  other  extremity 
must  be  grave ;  on.  which  account,  that 
highest  revolution  of  the  star-studded 
heaven,  whose  motion  is  more  rapid,  is 
carried  on  with  a  sharp  and  quick  sound ; 
whereas  this  of  the  moon,  which  is 
situated  the  lowest,  and  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity, moves  with  the  gravest  sound. 
For  the  earth,  the  ninth  sphere,  remain- 
ing motionless,  abides  invariably  in  the 
innermost  position,  occupying  the  central 
spot  in  the  universe. 

**  Now  these  eight  directions,  two 
of  which  have  the  same  powers,  elfect 
seven  sounds,  differiiig  in  their  modu- 
lations, which  number  is  the  connecting 
principle  of  almost  all  things.  .Some 
learned  men,  by  imitating  this  harmony 
with  strings  and  vocal  melodies,  have 
opened  a  way  for  their  relnrn  to  this 
place ;  as  all  others  have  done,  who, 
endued  with  pre-eminent  qualities,  have 
cultivated  in  their  mortal  life  tlie  pursuits 
of  heaven. 

**  The  ears  of  mankind,  fdlcd  with 
these  sounds,  have  become  deaf,  for  of 
all  your  senses  it  is  the  most  blunted. 
Tlius,  the  people  who  live  near  the  place 
where  the  Nile  nishes  down  from  very 
high  mouulaius  to  the  parts  which  are 
calicd  CulndupOf  are  destitute  of  the 
scfjse  of  hearing,  by  reason  of  the  great- 


ness of  thfi  noise.  Now  this  sound, 
which  is  efiTectcd  by  the  rapid  rotation 
of  the  whole  system  of  nature,  is  so 
powediil  that  hiunan  hearing  cannot 
comprehend  it,  ju-st  a^  you  cannot  look 
directly  upon  the  suui  because  your 
sight  and  sense  are  overcome  by  hi* 
beams*'* 

Though  admiring  these  scenes,  yet  1 
still  continued  directing  my  eyes  in  the 
same  direction  toward  the  earth.  On 
this  Africanus  said,  *'  I  perceive  that 
even  now  you  are  contemplating  the 
abode  and  home  of  the  human  race. 
And  as  this  appeai-s  to  you  diminutive, 
as  it  really  is,  tix  your  regard  upon  these 
celestial  scenes,  and  despise  those  abodes 
of  men.  What  celebrity  are  you  able  to 
attain  to  in  the  discourse  of  men,  or 
what  glory  that  ought  to  be  desired  t 
You  perceive  that  men  dwell  on  but 
few  and  scanty  portions  of  the  earth, 
and  that  amid  these  spots,  as  it  were, 
vast  solitudes  are  intei-posed.  As  to 
those  who  inhabit  the  earth,  not  only  are 
they  so  separated  that  no  communication 
can  circulate  among  them  from  tlie  one 
to  the  other,  but  part  lie  upon  one  side, 
part  upon  another,  and  part  are  diame-^ 
trickily  opposite  to  you,  from  whom  you 
assuredly  can  expect  no  glory* 

"  You  are  now  to  observe  that  the 
same  earth  is  encircled  and  encompassed 
as  it  were  by  certain  iones^  of  which  the 
two  that  are  most  distant  from  one 
another,  and  He  as  it  were  toward  the 
vortexes  of  the  heavens  in  both  direc- 
tions, are  rigid  as  you  see  with  frost, 
while  the  middle  and  the  largest  stone 
i^  bunied  up  with  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Two  of  these  are  habitable ;  of  which 
the  southern,  whose  inhabitants  imprint 
their  footsteps  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  you,  have  no  relation  to  your  race. 
As  to  this  other,  lying  toward  the  nortli^ 
which  you  inhabit,  observe  what  a  small 
portion  of  it  falls  to  yonr  share  ;  for  all 
that  part  of  the  earth  which  is  inhabited 
by  you,  which  narrows  toward  tlie  south 
and  north,  but  widens  from  east  to  west, 
is  no  other  than  a  little  island  surrounded 
by  that  sea  which  on  earth  you  call  the 
Atlantic,  sometimes  the  great  sea,  and 
sometimes  the  ocean ;  and  yet,  with  so 
grand  a  name,  you  see  how  diminulire 
it  is  t     Now  do  you  think  it  possible  foc^ 
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■  renown^  or  that  of  any  one  of  vis,  to 
I  from  those  cultivated  and  inhabited 
ots  of  ground,  and  pass  beyond  that 
Caucasus,  or  swim  across  yonder  Ganges  ? 
That  inhabitant  of  the  other  parts  of 
he  east,  or  of  the  extreme  reg^ions  of  the 
ettiiig  sun,  of  those  tracts  that  run 
Dward  ihe  soitth  or  towartl  the  north, 
haJl  ever  hear  of  your  name  ?  Now, 
upposiujj  them  cut  off,  ymi  see  at  once 
what  narrow  limits  your  dory 
aid  fain  expand  itself.  As  to  tliose 
speak  of  you,  how  long  will  they 

'  Let  me  even  suppose  that  a  future 
ace  of  men  shaJI  be  desirous  of  trans- 
batting  to  their  posterity  your  renown 
mine,  as  tliey  received  it  from  their 
Ithers;  yet  when  we  consider  the  con- 
"sions  and  conflagrations  that  must 
ily  happen  at  some  definite 
riod^  we  are  unable  to  attain  not  only 
>  im  eternal,  but  even  to  a  lasting  fame, 
ffaw  of  what  consequence  is  it  to  you  to 
'  r  talked  of  by  those  who  arc  l>orn  after 
on,  and  not  by  tliose  who  were  born 
rfore  j'ou,  who  certainly  were  as  nume- 
rous and  more  virtuoxtii,  ^ — ^  especially  as 
amoni;  the  ver)'  men  who  are  thua  to 
celebrate  our  renown  not  a  single  one 
can  preserve  the  recollections  of  a  single 
""  ar?  For  mankind  ordinarily  measure 
r  year  by  the  revolution  of  the  sun, 
:  is,  of  a  single  heavenly  body.  But 
m  all  the  planets  shall  return  to  the 
ne  position  wliich  tliey  once  had;  and 
ng  back  after  a  Ion;  rotation  the  same 
Ptspect  of  the  entire  heavens,  then  the 
^r  may  be  said  to  be  truly  completed  ; 
m  which  I  do  not  venture  to  say  how 
f  ages  of  mankind  will  be  contained. 
"i  of  old,  wheii  the  spirit  of  Romulus 
1  these  temples,  the  sun  disap- 
peared to  mortals  and  seemed  Vj  be 
extingiiishcd  ;  so  -whenever  the  sun,  at 
"he  same  time  with  all  the  stars  and 
Dnstellations  brought  back  to  the  same 
starting -point,  shall  again  disappear^ 
Ml  you  are  to  reckon  the  year  to 
complete.  But  be  assured  that  the 
enticth  part  of  such  a  year  is  not  yet 
pied. 

Jf,  therebre,  you  hope  to  return  to 
;  place,  toward  which  all  the  aspira- 
ns  of  great  and  good  men  are  tencling, 
9t  wust  b^  t*)e  value  of  thsit  hiiinan 


fame  that  endures  for  hut  a  little  part  of 
a  single  year  ?  If,  then,  you  would  fain 
direct  your  regards  on  hi^^h  and  a^spire 
to  this  manj.ion  and  eternal  abode,  you 
neither  will  devote  yourself  to  the  ru* 
mours  of  tlic  vulgar,  nor  will  you  rest 
yoar  hopes  and  your  interest  on  human 
rewards.  Virtue  herself  ought  to  attract 
you  by  her  own  charms  to  true  gloiy  ; 
what  others  may  talk  of  you,  for  talk 
they  will,  let  themselves  consider.  But 
all  such  talk  is  confined  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  those  regions  which  you  sec. 
None  respectingany  man  was  everlasting. 
It  is  both  extinguished  by  the  death  o(f 
the  individual,  and  perishes  altogetlier  la 
the  oblivion  of  posterity," 

Which,  when  he  had  said,  I  replied, 
**Tnily,  O  Africanus,  since  the  patli  to 
beavcn  lies  open  to  those  who  have 
deserved  well  of  their  count r)',  ihoiigli 
from  my  childhood  I  have  ever  trod  in 
your  and  my  father^s  footsteps  without 
disgracing  your  glory,  yet  now,  with  so 
noble  a  prize  set  before  me,  I  shall  strive 
with  much  more  diligence." 

**  Do  so  strive,"  replied  he,  *'and  do 
not  consider  yourself,  but  your  body,  to 
be  mortal.  For  you  ar/i  not  the  being 
which  this  corporeal  ligure  evinces  ;  but 
the  mind  of  every  man  is  the  man,  and 
not  that  form  which  may  be  delineated 
with  a  finger.  Know  fherefore  that  you 
are  a  divine  person.  Since  it  15  divinity 
that  has  consciousness,  sennation,  me- 
mory, and  foresight, — that  govnems, 
regidatcs,  and  moves  that  body  over 
TfVhich  it  has  been  appointed,  just  as  the 
Supreme  Deity  rules  this  world  ;  and  ii^  . 
like  manner  as  oi;  eternal  God  guide^| 
this  ^vorld,  which  in  some  respect  is 
perishable,  so  an  eternal  spirit  animates 
your  frail  body. 

**  For  that  which  is   ever  moving  \$.4 
eternal ;  now  that  which  communicates^  I 
to   another  object    a  motion  which  il^l 
received    elsewhere,    must    necessarily  I 
cease  to  live  as  soon  as  its  motion  is  at  j 
an  end.     Thus  the  being  which  is  selfn  J 
motive  Is  the  only  being  that  is  eternal^ 
because   it   never  is   abandoned   by  its 
own  properties,  neither  is  this  self- mot  ion 
ever  at  an  end  ;  wzy^  this  is  the  fountain, 
this  is  the  beginning  of  motion  to  all 
things  that  arc  thus  sub^ect^  <£  TKyi^-\v^\\, 
Now  tHcre  car\  'be  tvci  <;QW«x\^xv'i'i:«NSijaN.  <&V 


what  is  aboriginal^  for  all  things  proceed 
from  a  bcpnning  ;  therefore  a  banning 
can  rise  from  no  other  causCi  for  if  it 
|jfocce<lcd  from  another  cause  it  would 
not  be  aboriginal,  which,  if  it  have  no 
commencement,  certainly  never  has  an 
end ;  for  the  primeval  principle^  if  ex- 
linct,  can  neither  be  reproduced  from 
any  other  source,  nor  produce  anything 
else  from  itself,  because  it  iis  necessary 
lliat  alt  things  should  spring  from  some 
original  source." 


HELL, 


PURGATORY, 
HEAVEN. 
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Mllman's  Histors^  of  L^tln  ChrUtiajiity, 
Book  XIV.  ch.  2. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the 
world  after  death  continued  to  reveal 
more  and  more  fully  its  awful  secrets. 
Hell,  Purgatory,  Heaven  became  more 
distinct,  if  it  may  be  so  said  ^  more  visible. 
Their  site,  their  topography,  their  tor- 
ments, their  trials  their  enjoyments, 
became  more  conceivable,  almost  more 
Palpable  to  sense  :  till  Dante  summed 
«p  the  whole  of  this  traditional  lore,  or 
M  least,  with  a  Poet's  intuitive  sagacity, 
seued  on  all  which  was  mosi  imposing, 
ciecttve,  real,  and  condensed  it  in  his 
Afte  coordinate  poems.  That  Hell  had 
m  load  existence,  that  immaterial  spirits 
_i  bodily  and  material  torments, 
or  scarcely  one  hardy  speculative 
^Hrf,  presumed  to  doubt.  Hell  had 
^kaitted^  according  to  legend,  more 
^NiOfte  visitant  from  this  upper  world, 
^»  vciumed  to  relate  his  fearful  journey 
-V^o^dkringman:  St.  Farcy,  St  Vettin, 
mBemilo.  But  all  these  early 
i  interest  us  only  as  they  may  he 

[  or  appear  to  have  been  fairrt 

I  ^d  tile  great  Italian  PoeL     Dante 

t  Mthorized  topo^apher  of  the 

_  Hdl.     His  oi-iginality  is  no 

^e:  in  question  by  these  mere 

2ti  itmifcstalions  of  the  popular 

'  T  the  existence  and  reality 

cts  or  scenes  in  external 

-    he    describes   with  such 

"3th»    In   Dante  meet  un- 

no  thought  of  or  cared  for 

joca!)  those  strange  con- 

^3tJcfl<tt  «ot»U  '^wbjcct  tQ 


material  torments :  spirits  which  had 
put  off  the  mortal  body,  cognizable  by 
die  corporeal  sense.  The  mcditeval 
Hell  had  gathered  from  all  ages,  all 
lands,  all  races,  its  imagery,  its  denizens, 
its  site,  its  access,  its  commingling  hor- 
rors j  from  the  old  Jewish  tradition^ 
perhaps  from  the  regions  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  Old  Testament ;  from  the 
Pagan  poets,  with  their  black  rivers, 
their  Cerberus,  their  boatman  and  his 
crazy  vessel ;  perhaps  from  tlie  Teutonic 
Hela,  through  some  of  the  earlier  visions. 
Then  came  the  great  Poet,  and  reduced 
all  this  wild  chaos  to  a  kind  of  order, 
moulded  it  up  with  the  cosmical  notions 
of  the  times,  and  made  it,  as  it  were,  one 
with  the  prevalent  mundane  system* 
Above  all,  he  brought  it  to  the  very 
borders  of  our  world  ;  he  made  the  life 
beyond  the  grave  one  with  our  present 
hfe  ;  he  mingled  in  dose  and  intimate 
relation  the  present  and  the  future.  Hell, 
Purgatorj',  Heaven,  were  but  an  imme- 
diate expansion  and  extension  of  the 
present  wo  rid.  And  this  is  among  the 
wonderful  causes  of  Dante's  power,  the 
realizing  the  unreal  by  the  admixture  of 
the  real :  even  as  in  his  imagery  the 
actual,  homely,  every- day  language  or 
similitude  mingles  with  and  heightens 
the  fantastic,  the  vague,  the  transmun- 
dane.  What  effect  had  Hell  produced, 
if  peopled  by  ancient,  almost  immemo- 
rial objects  of  human  detestation,  Nim- 
rod  or  ls<:ariot,  or  Julian  or  Mohammed  ? 
It  was  when  Popes  all  but  living,  Kings 
but  now  on  their  thrones,  Giielfs  who 
bad  hardly  ceased  to  walk  the  streets  of 
Florence,  Ghibellines  almost  yet  in  exile^ 
revealed  their  awful  doom, ^th is  it  was 
which,  as  it  expressed  the  passions  and 
the  fears  of  mankind  of  an  instant, 
mediate,  actual,  bodily,  comprehensij 
place  of  lorment ;  so,  wherever  it 
read,  it  deepened  that  notion,  and  made 
it  more  distinct  and  natural.  This  was 
the  Hell,  conterminous  to  the  earth,  but 
separate,  as  it  were,  by  a  gulf  parsed  by 
almost  instantaneous  transition,  of  whicn 
the  Priesthood  held  the  keys.  These  keys 
the  audacious  Poet  had  wr«;nched  from 
their  hands,  and  dared  to  turn  on  many 
of  themselves,  speaking  even  against 
Popes  the  sentence  of  condemnation. 
Of  tbnt  which  Hell,  Purgatory,  Hepven, 
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rere   in    popular    opinion    during    the 

^Middle  Ages,   Dante  was  but  the  full, 

'-  deep,   concentred  expression  ;   wiiat  he 

embodied   in   verse,    i^li   men   believed, 

feared,  hoped. 

Purgatory  had  now  its  intermediate 
place   between    Heaven    and    11  el],    as 
runquestioned,  as  undisturbed  by  doubt ; 
existence  was  as  much  an  article  of 
fun  contested  popular  belief  as   Heaven 
or    Hell.     It  were  as  unjust  and  un- 
philosophical  to  attribute  all  the  legen- 
dary lore  which  realized  Purgatory  to 
the  sordid  invention  of  the  Churchman 
or  the  Monkj  as  it  would  be  unhisiori- 
cal  to  deny  the  use  which  was  made  of 
this  superstition  to  exact   tribute  from 
the  fears  or  the  fondnp^^s  of  naankind. 
But  the  abuse  grew  out  of  the  belief; 
the  belief  was  not  slowly,    subtly,   de- 
liberately  instilled    into    the    mind    for 
the  sake  of  the  abuse,     Purgator)'',  po5* 
sible  with  St.  Augustine,  probable  with 
Gregory  the  Great,  grew  up,  I  am  per- 
suaded,   (its  growth  is  singularly  indis- 
tinct and  untraceable, )  out  of  the  mercy 
and  modesty  of  the    Priesthood-      To 
the  eternity   of  Hell  torments  there  is 
and  ever  must  be — notwithstanding  the 
peremptory  decrees  of  dogmatic  theology 
and  the   reverential   dread   in  so  many 
religious  minds  of  tampering  with  what 
&eems  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment— a   tacit   repugnance.     But   when 
the  doom  of  every  man  rested  on  the  lips 
of  the  Priest,  on  liis  absolution  or  refusal 
of  absolution,    that    Priest  might  well 
tremble   with   some    natural   awe— awe 
not  confessed  to  himself— at  dismissing 
the  soul  to  an  irrevocable,  unrepealable, 
unchangeable  destiny.    He  would  not  be 
averse  to  pronounce  a  more  raitigated,  a 
^Hjeversible  sentence.  The  keys  of  Heaven 
^■iuid  of  Hell  were  a  fearful  trust,  a  ter- 
^Hfible  responsibility,  the  key  of  Purga- 
^Btory  might  be  used  with  far  less  pre- 
^fMumptioni  with  less  trembling  conii  den  ce» 
^'  Then  came  naturally^  as  it  might  seem, 
the  strengthening  and  exaltation  of  the 
^— ffticacy  of  prayer,  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
^^kcligious  ceremonials,   of  the  efficacy  of 
^^Bhe  f^acrihce  of  the  altar,  and  the  efhcacy 
■       of  the  intercession  of  the  Saints:   and 
these  all  ^^^thin  the  province,  within  the 
owcr,  of  the  Sacerdotal  Order.     Their 
l|fhorit>^  their  influengc,  their  inlerven- 


lion,  closed  not  with  the  grave.  The 
depai  ted  soul  was  still  to  a  certain  de- 
cree dependent  upon  the  Priest.  They 
had  yet  a  mission,  it  might  be  of 
mercy;  they  had  still  some  power  of 
savfng  the  soul  after  it  had  departed  from 
the  body.  Their  faithful  love,  their  in ' 
exliaustible  interest,  might  yet  rescue  the 
sinner  \  for  he  had  not  reached  those 
gates — over  wliich  alone  was  written, 
'*  There  is  no  hope  " — the  gales  of  llelL 
That  which  was  a  mercy,  a  consolation, 
became  a  trade,  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  wealth.  Praying  souls  out  of  Piir- 
(jatory  by  masses  said  on  their  behalf, 
became  an  ordinary  office,  an  office 
which  descried,  which  could  demand, 
which  did  demand,  the  most  prodigal 
lemuneration.  It  was  later  that  the 
Indulgence,  originally  the  remission  of 
so  mudi  penance,  of  so  many  days» 
weeks,  months,  years,  or  of  that  which 
was  the  commutation  for  penance,  so 
much  almsgiving  or  munificence  to 
churches  or  Churchmen,  in  sound  at 
least  extended  (and  mankind,  the  high 
and  low  vulgar  of  mankind,  are  gov- 
erned by  sound)  its  significajice  :  it  was 
literally  understood  as  the  remission  of 
so  many  years,  sometimes  centuries,  of 
Purgatory. 

If  there  were  living  men  to  whom  it 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  visit  and  to 
return  and  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  remote 
and  terrible  Hdl,  there  were  those  too 
who  were  admitted  in  vision,  or  in  actual 
life  to  more  accessible  Purgatory,  and 
brought  back  intelligence  of  its  real  local 
existence,  and  of  the  state  of  souls  within 
its  penitential  circles.  There  is  a  legend 
of  St.  Paul  himself;  of  the  French  monk 
St.  Farcy;  of  Drithelm,  related  by 
Bede  ;  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fat, 
by  William  of  Malme^bury.  Matthew 
Paris  relates  two  or  three  journeys  of  the 
Monk  of  Evesham,  ofThurkill,  an  Essex 
peasant,  very  wild  and  fantastic*  The 
Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Purgatory 
of  Uwcn  Miles,  the  vision  of  Alberic  of 
Monle  Casino,  were  among  the  mo*t 
popular  and  wide-spread  legends  of  the 
ages  preceding  Dante;  and  as  in  Hell, 
so  in  Purgatory,  Danie  sums  up  in  his 
noble  verses  the  whole  theory',  the  whole 
popular  belief  a^  to  tl\is  i^vt^ijTOft^jiaiJt 
sphere 
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If  Hell  and  Purgatory  thvis  dimly 
divulged  their  gloomy  mystefies^  if  ihey 
bad  been  visUed  by  tliose  who  returned 
to  actyal  life,  Heaven  was  unapproached» 
unapproachable.  To  be  wrapt  to  the 
higher  Heaven  remained  the  privilege  of 
the  Apostle  ;  the  popular  conception  was 
content  to  rest  lu  modest  ignorance. 
Though  the  Saints  might  descend  on 
beneficent  missions  to  the  world  of  man ; 
of  the  site  of  tlieir  beatitude,  of  the  state 
of  the  Blessed,  of  the  joys  of  the  supernal 
world,  they  brought  but  vague  and  inde- 
fmite  tidings.  In  tmth|  Uie  notion  of 
Heaven  was  inextricably  mingled  up  with 
the  astronomical  and  cosmogonical  as 
well  as  with  the  theological  notions  of 
the  age.  Dante^s  Paradise  blends  the 
Ptolemaic  system  with  the  nine  angelic 
circles  of  the  Pscudo  Dionysius  \  the 
material  heavens  in  their  nine  circles ; 
above  and  beyond  them,  in  the  invisible 
heavens,  the  nine  Hierarchies  \  and  yet 
higher  than  the  hi^Tjhest  heavens  the 
dwelling  of  the  Ineffable  Trinity.  The 
Beatific  Vision,  whether  immediate  or 
to  await  the  Last  Day,  had  been  eluded 
/ather  than  determined,  till  the  rash  and 
presumptuous  theology  of  Pope  John 
XXri.  compelled  a  declaration  from  the 
Church.  But  yet  this  ascent  to  the  Heaven 
of  Heavens  would  seem  from  Dante,  the 
best  interpreter  of  the  dominant  concep- 
tions, to  have  been  an  especial  privilege, 
if  it  may  be  so  said,  of  the  most  Blcsseil 
of  the  Blessed,  the  Saint  of  Saints. 
There  is  a  manifest  gradation  in  Bcati- 
tnde  and  Sanctity.  According  to  the 
universal  cosmical  theory,  the  Eailh, 
the  round  and  level  Earth,  was  the 
centre  of  the  whole  system.  It  was 
usually  supposed  to  be  encircled  by  the 
vast,  circumambient,  endless  ocean ; 
but  beyond  that  ocean  (with  a  dim 
reminiscence,  it  should  seem,  of  the 
Elysian  Fields  of  the  poets)  was  placed 
a  Paradise,  where  the  souls  of  men  here- 
after to  be  blest  awaited  the  final  resur- 
rection. Dante  takes  the  other  theory : 
he  peoples  the  nine  material  heavens — 
that  isj  the  cyde  of  the  Jloon,  Venus, 
Mercury,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
the  fixed  stars,  and  the  fmnament  above, 
or  the  Primum  Mobile — with  those  who 
atre  admitted  to  a  progressively  ad\Tinciug 
0£ittc  :ffghry^ml  bh$sc<\r\i^%,     All  this, 


it  should  &eemt  is  below  the  ascendmgf 
circles  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchies,  that 
immediate  vestibule  or  fore-court  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  the  Heaven  of  Heavens, 
into  which  the  moat  perfect  of  the  Saints 
are  admitted.  They  are  commingled 
with,  yet  unabHorbed  by,  the  Redeemer, 
in  mystic  union  ;  yet  the  mysticism  still 
reverently  endeavours  to  maintain  some 
distinction  m  regard  to  this  Light,  whicli, 
as  it  has  descended  upon  earth,  is  drawn 
up  again  to  the  highest  Heavens,  and 
has  a  kind  of  communion  with  the  yet 
Incommvmicable  Deity*  That  in  all  the 
Paradise  of  Dante  there  should  be  i 
dazzling  sameness,  a  mystic  indistinct- 
ness, an  inseparable  blending  of  the  real 
and  the  unreal,  is  not  wonderful,  if  we 
consider  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
the  still  more  incoherent  and  incongrttona 
popular  conceptions  which  he  had  to 
represent  and  to  harmonise*  It  is  more 
wonderful  that,  with  these  few  elements. 
Light,  Music,  and  Mysticism,  he  should, 
by  his  singular  talent  of  embodying  the 
purely  abstract  and  metaphysical  thought 
in  the  liveliest  imagery,  represent  such 
things  with  the  most  objective  tnitli,  yet 
without  disturbing  their  hue  spiritualism. 
The  subtilist  scholasticism  is  not  more 
subtile  than  Dante.  It  is  perhaps  a  bt>ld 
assertion,  but  what  is  there  on  these 
transcendent  subjects  in  the  vast  theology 
of  Aquinas,  of  which  the  essence  and 
sum  is  not  in  the  Paradise  of  Dante? 
IJantc,  perhaps,  though  expressing  to  a 
great  extent  the  popular  conception  of 
Heaven,  is  as  much  by  his  innate  sub- 
limity above  it,  as  St*  Thomas  himself 


THE  VISION  OF  FRATE  AL- 

BERICO. 

Wright,  St,  Patrick's  PurgHtory,  p.  iiS, 

Alberic,  when  lie  wrote  his  vision^ 
was  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  His 
father  was  a  baron,  lord  of  the  castle  de' 
Sette  Fratelli,  in  the  Canipagna  of 
Rome,  In  his  tenth  year,  the  child 
Albcric  was  seized  with  a  languor,  and 
lay  nine  daj's  and  nine  nights  in  a  trance, 
to  all  appearance  dead.  As  soon  as  he 
had  fallen  into  this  condition,  a  white 
bird,  lilce  a  dove,  came  and  put  its  bili 
itvto  his  mouth,  and  seemed  to  lift  hirw 
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up,  and  then  he  saw  St.  Peter  and  two 
angels,  who  carried  him  to  the  lower 
regions.  St.  Peter  told  him  that  he 
would  see  the  least  torments  fust,  and 
aflenn'ards,  successively,  the  more  terrible 
punishments  of  the  otiier  world.  They 
came  first  to  a  pLice  filled  with  red-hot 
burntUi^  cinders  and  boilhig  vapouri  in 
which  little  children  were  purged  ;  those 
of  one  )*ear  old  being  subjected  to  this 
torment  during  seven  days  ;  those  of  two 
years,  fourteen  days ;  and  so  on,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  age.  Then  they  entered 
a  terrible  valley^  in  which  Alberic  saw  a 
great  number  of  persons  ]<lungcd  to  dif- 
lerent  depths  according  to  their  dilTercnt 
degrees  of  criminality,  in  frost,  and  cold, 
and  ice,  which  consumed  them  like  lire  ; 
these  were  adulterers,  and  people  wlio 
had  led  impure  lives.  Then  they  ap- 
proached a  still  more  fearful  valley,  filled 
with  trees,  the  branches  of  which  were 
long  spikes,  on  which  huii!^  women 
transfixed  through  their  breasts,  while 
venomous  serpents  were  sucking  thetn  j 
these  were  women  who  had  refused  pity 
to  orphans.  Other  women,  who  had 
been  faithless  to  the  marriage  bed,  were 
siiifpended  by  the  hair  over  raging  ftrcs. 
Next  he  saw  an  iron  ladder,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  cubits  long,  retl  hot,  and 
tinder  it  a  great  boder  of  melted  oil, 
pitch,  and  resin  j  married  persons  who 
bad  not  been  continent  on  sabbaths  and 
holy  days  were  compelled  to  mount  this 
ladder,  and  ever  as  they  were  obliged  to 
quit  their  hold  by  the  heat,  they  dropped 
into  the  boiler  below.  Then  they  beheld 
vast  fires  in  which  were  burnt  the  souls 
of  tyrannical  and  cruel  lords,  and  of 
women  who  had  destroyed  their  off- 
spring. Next  was  a  great  Bpace  full  of 
fire  iike  blood,  in  which  homiddes  were 
thrown  ;  and  after  this  there  stood  an 
immense  vessel  filled  with  boiling  brass, 
tin,  lead,  sulphur,  and  resin,  in  which 
were  immersed  during  three  years  those 
who  had  encouraged  wicked  priests. 
They  next  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
infernal  pit,  {as  infcnmih  baratri^)  a  vast 
gulf,  dark,  and  emitting  an  intolerable 
stench,  and  full  of  screaming  and  howl- 
ing. By  thcpit  was  a  scrf^ent  c»f  infinite 
magnitude,  bound  by  a  great  chain,  the 
tne  end  of  which  seemed  to  be  fastened 
*ji  the  pit ;  before  tlie  mouJh  of  this  ser- 


pent stood  a  multitude  of  sou  15,  which 
he  sucked  in  like  Hies  at  each  breiUh, 
and  then,  with  the  return  of  respimtion, 
blew  them  out  scorched  to  sparks ;  and 
this  process  continued  till  the  souls  weie 
purged  of  their  sins.  The  pit  was  s^i 
dark  that  Alberic  could  not  see  what 
was  going  on  in  heU.  After  quitting 
this  spot,  Alberic  was  conducted  first  to 
a  valley  in  which  persons  who  had  com- 
mitted sacrilege  were  burnt  in  a  sea  of 
flames  I  then  to  a  pit  of  fire  in  which 
simonists  were  punished ;  next  to  a  place 
filled  with  ftamcs,  and  with  serpents  and 
dragons,  in  which  were  tormented  those 
who,  having  embraced  the  monastic  pro- 
fession, had  quitted  it  and  returned  to  a 
secular  life  ;  and  afterwards  to  a  great 
black  lake  of  sulphureous  water,  full  of 
serpents  and  scorpions,  in  which  the 
souls  of  detractors  and  false  witnesses 
were  immersed  to  the  chin,  and  their 
faces  conlinualiy  flogged  with  seq>enta 
by  demons  who  hovered  over  them.  On 
the  b^jrders  of  hell,  Alberic  saw  two 
^*  malignant  spirits'*  in  the  form  of  a 
dog  and  a  lion,  which  he  was  told  blew 
out  from  their  fiery  mouths  all  the  tor- 
ments that  were  outside  of  hell,  and  at 
every  breath  the  souls  before  them  ucrft 
wafted  each  into  the  peculiar  punish- 
ment appropriated  to  him.  The  visitor 
was  here  left  for  a  moment  bv  his  con- 
ductors ;  and  the  demons  seized  upon 
him,  and  would  have  thrown  him  mto 
the  fire,  had  not  St,  Peter  suddenly 
anived  to  rescue  him.  He  was  earned 
thence  to  a  fair  plain,  where  he  saw 
thieves  canying  heavy  collars  of  iron, 
red  liot»  about  their  necks,  hands,  and 
feet,  lie  saw  here  a  great  bunung  pitchy 
river,  issviing  from  hell,  and  an  iron 
bridge  over  it,  which  ap|>eared  very 
broad  and  easy  for  the  virtuous  to  pass  ; 
but  when  sinners  attempted  if,  it  became 
narrow  as  a  thread,  and  they  fell  over 
into  the  river,  and  afterwords  attera|»ted 
it  again,  but  were  not  allowed  to  i^a-ss 
until  they  had  been  sufirciejnly  boiled  to 
purge  them  of  their  sins.  After  this  ihe 
A]K^sl]c  showed  Alberic  an  extensive 
plain,  three  days*  and  three  nights* 
journey  in  breadth,  covered  wtlh  thumu 
and  brambles,  in  which  jsouls  were 
hunted  and  tormeuttd  \>^  ^  ^tvwaiv 
mounted  on  a  gteit  vjcu^  -aNVTiv  ^x-sv^jsa^ 
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and  their  clothing  and  Htiibs  torn  lo 
pieces  by  ilie  thorns  as  they  endeavoured 
lo  escape  from  him  j  by  degrees  they 
were  purged  of  their  sins,  and  became 
lighter,  so  that  they  could  run  faster^ 
until  at  last  they  escaped  into  a  very 
pleasant  plain^  filled  \vith  purified  souls, 
where  their  toni  members  and  garments 
were  immediately  restored ;  and  here 
Alberic  saw  monks  and  martyrs,  and 
good  people,  in  great  joy.  He  then 
proceeded  through  the  habitations  of  the 
blessed.  In  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
plain,  covered  wilh  flowers,  rose  the 
mountain  of  paradise,  with  the  tree  at 
the  top.  After  having  conducted  the 
visitor  through  the  seven  heavens,  the 
last  of  which  was  held  by  Saturn,  they 
brought  him  to  a  wall,  and  let  him  look 
over,  but  he  was  forbidden  to  tell  what 
he  had  seen  on  the  other  side.  They 
subsequently  carried  him  through  the 
diflerent  regions  of  the  world,  and 
showed  him  many  extraordinary  things, 
and,  among  the  rest,  some  persons  sub- 
jected to  purgatorial  punishments  in  dif* 
feient  places  on  the  earth. 
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THE  VISION   OF   WALKELIK 

OtJcHcus  Vitalia,  Ecclesiastical  HLstory,  Book 
VIII.  ch.  17,    Tr.  by  Thomas  Forester. 

T  consider  that  I  ought  not  to  suppress 
and  pass  over  in  silence  what  happened 
to  a  certain  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
Lisieux  in  the  beginning  of  January.  In 
a  village  called  Bonneval  there  was  a 
priest  named  Walkelin  who  sened  the 
church  of  St.  Aubin  of  Anjou,  who  from 
a  monk  became  bishop  and  confessor. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  month  of 
January,  1091,  this  priest  wai  summoned 
in  the  night-time,  as  the  occasion  re- 
nuirecl,  to  visit  a  sick  man  who  lived  at 
tne  farthest  extremity  of  his  parish.  As 
he  was  pursuing  his  solitarj'  road  home- 
wards, far  from  any  habitation  of  man, 
he  heard  a  great  noise  like  the  tramp  of 
a  numerous  body  of  troops,  and  thought 
within  himself  that  the  sounds  proceeded 
from  the  array  of  Robert  de  Belcsme  on 
their  march  to  \^^  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Courci.  The  moon,  being  in  her  eighth 
fi&yin  the  consteUation  of  the  Ram,  shed 
c/e^r  light,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  find 


the  way.  Now  the  priest  was  young, 
undaunted,  and  bold,  and  of  a  powerful 
and  active  frame  of  body.  However,  he 
hesitated  when  the  sounds,  which  seemed 
to  proceed  from  troops  on  the  march, 
first  reached  his  cars,  and  began  to 
consider  whether  he  should  lake  to 
flight  to  avoid  being  laid  hold  of  and 
discourteously  stripped  by  the  wortldess 
camp  followers,  or  manfully  stand  on  his 
defence  if  any  one  molested  him.  Just 
then  he  espied  four  medlar- trees  in  a 
field  at  a  good  distance  from  the  path, 
and  determined  to  seek  shelter  behind 
them,  as  fa^t  as  he  could,  until  the 
cavalry  had  passed.  But  as  he  was 
nmning  he  was  stopped  by  a  man  of 
enormous  stature,  armed  with  a  massive 
club,  who,  raising  his  weapon  above  hii 
head,  shouted  to  him,  **  Stand  !  Tak* 
not  a  step  farther  !  '^  The  priest,  frozet: 
with  terror,  stood  motionless,  leaning  on 
his  staff.  The  gigantic  club-bearer  also 
stood  close  to  him,  and,  without  offering 
to  do  him  any  injury,  quietly  waited  for 
the  passage  of  the  troop.  And  now, 
behold,  a  great  crowd  of  people  came  by 
on  foot,  carrying  on  their  heads  and 
shoulders  sheep,  clothes,  furniture,  and 
moveables  of  all  descriptions,  such  a; 
robbers  are  in  the  habit  of  pillaging. 
All  were  making  great  lamentations, 
and  urging  one  another  to  hasten  their 
steps*  Among  them  the  priest  recog- 
nised a  number  of  Ids  neighbours  who 
had  lately  died,  and  hemt  them  bewail- 
ing the  excruciating  sufferings  with  which 
they  were  tormented  for  their  evil  deeds* 
They  were  followed  by  a  troop  of  corpse- 
bearers,  who  were  joined  by  the  gianl 
already  mentioned-  These  carried  as 
many  as  fifty  biers,  each  of  which  was 
borne  by  two  bearers.  On  these  were 
seated  a  number  of  men  of  the  size  ol 
dwarfs,  but  whose  heads  were  as  large 
as  barrels.  Two  Ethiopians  also  carried 
an  immense  trunk  of  a  tree,  to  which  a 
poor  wretch  was  rudely  bound,  who,  in 
his  tortures,  filled  the  air  with  fearful 
cries  of  anguish  ;  for  a  horrible  demon 
sat  on  the  same  trunk  and  goaded  bis 
loins  and  back  with  red-hot  spurs  until 
the  blood  streamed  from  tliem.  Wal- 
kelin distinctly  recognized  in  this  wretch 
the  assassin  of  Stephen  tlie  priest,  and 
was  wUn^s  to  the  miolerable  torture« 
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he  suffered  for  the  innocent  blood  he 
shed  two  years  before,  since  which  he 
had  died  without  penance  for  so  foal  a 
crime. 

Then  followed  a  crowd  of  women  who 
seemed  to  the  priest  to  be  innumerable. 
They  were  mounted  on  horseback,  ridinj^ 
in  female  fashion,  with  women's  saddles 
vhich  were  stuck  with  red- hot  nails. 
-The  wind  often  lifted  them  a  cubit  from 
their  saddles,  and  then  let  them  drop 
^gain  on  the  sharp  points.  Their 
haunches  thus  puncturetl  with  the  bum- 
in^  nails,  and  suffering  horrible  torments 
from  the  wounds  and  the  scorching  heat, 
the  women  pitiably  ejaculated,  Woe ! 
woe !  and  made  o^ien  confession  of  the 
sins  for  which  ihey  were  punished, 
undergoing  in  this  manner  fire  and  stench 
and  unutterable  tortures  for  the  obscene 
allurements  and  filthy  delights  to  which 
they  had  abandoned  themselves  when 
living  among  men.  In  this  company 
the  priest  recognized  several  noble 
ladies,  and  beheld  the  palfreys  and 
mules  with  the  women's  litters  of  others 
who  were  still  alive. 

The  priest  stood  fixed  to  the  spot  at 
this  spectacle,  his  thoughts  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  reflections  it  suggested. 
IVesently,  however,  he  saw  piiss  before 
him  a  numerous  company  of  clergy  and 
monks,  with  their  rulers  and  judges,  the 
bishops  and  abbots  carrj'ing  crosiers  in 
their  hands.  The  clergy  and  bishops 
w^ore  black  copes,  and  the  abbots  and 
monks  cowls  of  the  same  hue»  They  all 
groaned  and  wailed,  and  some  of  them 
called  to  Walkelin,  and  implored  him, 
in  the  name  of  their  former  friendship, 
to  pray  for  them.  The  priest  reported 
that   he   saw  among   them   many    who 

I  were  highly  esteemed,  and  who,  in 
liunian  estimation,  were  now  associated 
with  the  saints  in  heaven.  He  recognized 
in  the  number  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lisieux, 
and  those  eminent  abbots,  Manier  of 
JEvroult  and  Gerbert  of  Fonlenelles, 
with  many  others  whose  names  I  either 
forget,  or  have  no  desire  to  publish, 
Human  judgment  is  often  fallible,  but 
the  eye  of  God  seeth  the  inmost  thoughts ; 
for  man  looks  only  to  outward  appear- 
ances, God  searclieth  the  heart.  In  the 
realnis  of  eternal  bliss  the  clear  light  of 
an  cfldless  day  Is  shed  on  aJJ  around,  and 


the  children  of  the  kingdom  triumph  in 
the  joys  which  attend  perfect  holiness. 
Nothing  tliat  is  unrighteous  is  done 
there  ;  nothing  that  is  polluted  can  enter 
there  j  no  un cleanness,  no  impurity,  is 
there  found.  All  the  dross  of  carnal 
desires  is  therefore  coasumed  in  the  fi,res 
of  purgatory,  and  purified  by  sufferings 
of  various  degrees  as  the  Judge  eternal 
ordains.  So  that  as  a  vessel  cleansed 
from  rust  and  thoroughly  polished  is  hiid 
up  in  a  treasury,  so  the  soul,  purilieil 
from  all  taint  of  sin,  u  admitted  into 
Paradise,  where  it  enjoys  perfect  happi- 
ness unalloyed  by  fear  or  care. 

The  priest,  trembling  at  these  appal- 
ling scenes,  still  rested  on  hLs  staff,  ex- 
pecting apparitions  still  more  terrible. 
And  now  there  followed  an  ijnmense 
army  in  which  no  colour  was  visible,  but 
only  blackness  and  liery  tlames.  All 
were  mounted  on  great  war-horses,  and 
fully  amied  as  if  they  were  prepared  for 
immediate  Kittle,  and  they  earned  black 
banners.  There  were  seen  Richard  ant  I 
Baldwin,  the  sons  of  Count  Gilbert,  who 
were  lately  dead,  with  so  many  others 
that  I  cjinnot  enumerate  them.  Among 
the  rest  was  Landri  of  Orbec,  who  was 
killed  the  same  year,  and  who  accosted 
the  priest,  and^  uttering  horrible  cries, 
charged  him  with  his  commissi  ions,  ur- 
gently begging  him  to  cany  a  message 
to  his  wife.  Upon  tliis  the  troops  who 
marched  before  and  after  him  interrupted 
his  cries,  and  said  to  the  priest ;  ^'Believe 
not  Landri,  for  he  is  a  deceiver."  This 
man  had  been  a  viscoimt  and  a  lawyer, 
and  had  raised  himself  from  a  very  low 
origin  by  his  talents  and  merit.  He 
decided  causes  and  affairs  according  to 
his  own  pleasure,  and  prrrverted  judg- 
ment for  bribes,  actuated  more  by  avarice 
and  duplicity  than  by  a  srnse  of  what 
was  right.  He  was  therefore  justly 
devoted  to  flagrant  punishment,  and 
publicly  denounced  by  his  associates  as 
a  liar.  In  this  company  no  one  flatlereJ 
him,  and  no  one  had  recourse  to  his 
cunning  loquacity.  He,  who  while  it 
was  in  his  power  »had  shut  his  ears  to 
the  cries  of  the  poor,  was  now  in  his 
torments,  treated  as  an  execrable  wretch 
who  was  unfit  to  be  heard. 

Walkelin  having  scea  lhes4i  covmVlt'^.'i 
troops  of  soldVera  "^as%  tii\  'tt.^tiex^svi,^ 
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said  within  himself :  **  Doubtless  these 
are  Harlequiii^s  people  ;  I  have  often 
heard  of  their  being  seen,  but  I  laughed 
at  the  stories,  having  never  liad  any 
certain  proofs  of  such  tilings.  Now, 
indeed,  I  assuredly  behold  the  gho5ls  of 
the  de]jarted,  but  no  one  will  believe  me 
when  I  tell  the  tale,  unless  I  can  exhibit 
to  mortal  eyes  some  tangible  proof  of 
what  I  have  seen.  I  will  therefore 
mount  one  of  the  h0r7.es  wJiich  arc  fol- 
lowing the  troop  without  any  riders,  and 
will  take  it  home  and  show  it  my  neigh- 
bours to  convince  tliem  that  1  speak 
the  tnith."  Accordingly,  he  forthwidi 
snatched  the  reins  of  a  black  steed  ;  but 
the  animal  bui-st  violently  from  his  hold, 
and  gtilloped  away  among  the  troops  of 
Etliiopians.  The  priest  was  disappointed 
at  the  failure  of  liis  enterprise ;  but  he 
was  young,  bold,  and  light-hearted,  as 
well  as  agile  ruid  strong.  He  therefore 
stationed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
path,  prepared  for  action,  and,  the  mo- 
ment a  horse  came  up,  laid  his  hand 
upon  it.  The  horse  stopped,  ready  for 
bim  to  mount  without  difficultyt  at  the 
same  time  snorting  from  his  nostrils  a 
doud  of  vapour  as  large  as  a  full-grown 
jak.  The  priest  then  placed  his  lct"t 
font  in  the  stirrup^  and,  seizing  the  reins, 
laid  his  hand  on  the  saddle  \  but  he 
instantly  felt  that  his  foot  rested  on  red- 
hot  iron,  and  the  hand  with  which  he 
held  the  bridle  was  frozen  with  insupport- 
able cold  which  penetrated  to  his  vitals. 
While  this  was  passing,  four  terrific 
knights  came  up,  and,  uttering  horrible 
cries,  shouted  to  him  :  "  What  do  you 
want  with  our  horses?  You  shall  come 
with  us.  No  one  of  our  company  had 
injured  you,  when  you  began  laying 
your  hands  on  what  belongs  to  us.'^ 
The  priest,  in  great  alarm,  let  go  the 
horse,  and  three  of  the  knight??  attempting 
to  seize  him,  the  fourth  said  to  them  : 
**Let  him  go,  and  allow  me  to  speak 
with  him,  for  I  wish  to  make  him  the 
bearer  of  a  message  to  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren.*' Me  then  said  to  the  priest,  who 
Btood  trembling  with.fright :  '*  Lklen  to 
me,  I  beseech  you,  and  tell  my  wife 
what  I  say»"  The  priest  replied:  **1 
know  not  who  you  are,  or  who  is  your 
wjie."  The  knight  then  said:  **l  ain 
WiUisun  de  G^as,  son  of  Bsmo,  and  ws^ 


once  the  repowncd  steward  of  William 
de  Breteuil  and  his  father  William,  Karl 
of  Hereford,  While  in  the  world  I 
abandoned  myself  to  evil  deeds  and 
plunder,  and  was  guilty  of  more  crimes 
than  can  be  recounted.  But,  above  all, 
I  am  tonnentcd  for  my  usuries.  I  once 
lent  money  to  a  poor  man,  and  received 
as  security  a  mill  which  belonged  to  him, 
and,  as  he  wag  not  able  to  discharge  the 
debt,  I  kept  the  mortgage  property  and 
left  it  to  my  heirs,  disinheriting  my 
debtor's  family.  You  see  that  T  have  m 
my  mouth  a  bar  of  hot  iron  from  the 
mill,  the  weight  of  which  I  feel  to  be 
more  oppressive  than  the  tower  of 
Rouen.  Tell,  therefore,  my  wife  Bea- 
trice, and  my  son  Roger,  to  atford  me 
relief  by  speedily  restoring  to  the  right 
heir  the  pledge,  from  which  they  have 
received  more  than  I  advanced^'  The 
priest  replied:  ''William  de  GIos  died 
long  ago,  a:id  this  is  a  commission  which 
no  Christian  man  can  undertake.  I 
know  neither  who  you  are,  nor  who  are 
your  heirs.  If  I  should  venture  to  tell 
such  a  tale  to  Roger  de  GIos,  or  hi? 
brothers,  or  to  their  mother^  they  would 
laugh  me  to  scom,  as  one  out  of  hh 
wits.**  However,  Williani  continued 
still  to  persist  in  his  earnest  entreaties* 
and  furnished  him  with  many  sure  and 
wdl-known  tokens  of  his  identity.  The 
priest  understood  very  well  all  he  hcoid^ 
but  pretended  not  to  comprehenti  it.  At 
length,  overcome  by  importunities,  lip 
consented  to  what  the  knight  requested- 
and  engaged  to  do  what  was  required. 
Upon  this,  William  repealed  again  all 
he  had  said,  and  impressed  it  npon  his 
companion  during  a  long  conversation. 
The  priest,  however,  began  to  consider 
that  he  durst  not  Convey  to  any  one  th^ 
execrable  message  of  a  damned  spiritk 
*'Il  is  not  right,"  he  said,  '*to  puljUsb 
such  things ;  \  will  on  no  acconnt  tell  to 
any  one  what  you  require  of  me,"  Upon 
this,  the  knight  was  filled  with  rogie, 
and,  seizing  him  by  the  thnjat,  ilragi.jc<i 
him  along  on  the  ground,  uttering  ter- 
rible imprecrations.  The  piisoner  fcU 
the  hand  which  grasped  him  burning 
like  fire,  and  in  this  deep  extremity  crieit 
aloud:  **Help  me,  O  holy  Mary,  the 
glorious  mother  of  t^hritit !  "  No  sooner 
had  he  invoked  the  compassionate  niother 
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tlum  the  aid. of  tlie  Son  of  G6d  was 
afforded  hmi,  according  to  the  AlmigHty'jB 
dis^Kjsiiig  will.  For  a  horseman  imiije^ 
diatelyrode'tip,  ynth  a  sword  ii>  his  right 
liaTjld,  and,  braridishijig  It  over  Roger's, 
head;  !e*clfedmed:-  "will  ye  kill. my 
bfpther,  jk  ^accursed  ones1.  Lops'e  him. 
sind  begone !"  .The~  Icriiglits'  ihstftfitly 
fled  ana  followed  the -Blacky  traops. ' 

\yheii  th^  had '-  till .  Easse4  *  by,'  the 
horseifiafi,  renfamh^g  alone  in"  the  road 
with  Walkellti,  said  to  him,  "Do  you 
nbtf  know  me  ?  "  The  priest  answered, 
*  Na"  The  other  said  :  "  I  am  Robert, 
son  of  Ralph  le  Blond,  and  your  bro- 
ther.*' .  The  priest  was  much  astonished 
at  this  unexpected  occurrence,  and  much 
troubled  at  what  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
^  we  have  just  related,  when  the  knight 
b^;an  to  remind  him  of  a  number  of 
tilings  which  happened  in  their  youth, 
and  to  ^ve  him  many  well-known  tokens. 
The  pnest  had  a  clear  recollection  of  all 
that  was  told  him,  but  not  daring  to 
confess  it,  he  stoutly  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances.  At  length 
the  knight  said  to  him :  "  I  am  astonished 
at  your  hardness  of  heart  and  stupidity ; 
it  was  I  who  brought  you  up  on  your 
parents*  death,  and  loved  you  more  than 
any  one  living.  •  I  sent  you  to  school  in 
France,  supplied  yoii  plentifully  with 
clothes  and  money,  and  did  all  in  my 
power  to  benefit  you  in  every  way.  You 
seem  now  to  have  forgotten  all  this,  and 
will  not  even  condescend  to  recognize 
me."  At  length  the  priest,  after  being 
abundantly  furnished  with  exact  particu- 
lars, became  convinced  by  such  certain 
proofs,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  openly 
admitted  the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard. 
His  brother  then  said^  "You  deserve 
to  die,  and  to  be  dragged  with  us  to 
partake  of  the  torments  we  suffer, 
because  you  have  rashly  laid  hands  on 
things  which  belong  to  our  reprobate 
crew ;  no  other  living  man  ever  dared 
to  make  such  an  attempt.  But  the  mass 
you  sang  to-day  has  saved  you  from 
perishing.  It  is  also  permitted  me  thus 
to  appear  to  you,  and  unfold  to  you  my 
wretched  condition.  After  I  had  con- 
ferred with  you  in  Normandy,  I  took 
leave  of  you  and  crossed  over  to  England, 
where,  by  the  Creator's  order,  my  life 
ended,  and  J  have  undergone  intense 


ffferihgfor  the. grievous  sins  with  which 
was/burdened.  It  is  flaming  armour 
which  ybii  see  us  bear,  it  poisons  us  with 
dn  infernal  sfench,  weighs  us  down  with 
its  iritdlcrable  weight,  and  scorches  us 
with  heat  which  is  inextinguishable  I 
Hitherto  I  hayc  been  tormented  with 
unutterable  sufferings,  but  when  you 
were  ordained  in  England,  and  sang 
your  first  mass  for  the  faithful  departed, 
your  father  Ralph  was  released  from 
Purgatoiy,  and  my  shield,  which  was  a 
great  torment  to  me,  fell  from  my  arm. 
I  still,  as  you  sec,  cany  a  sword,  but  I 
corlfidently  expect  to  be  relieved  of  that 
burden  in  the  course  of  a  year." 

While  the  knight  was  thus  talking, 
the  priest,  attentively  listening  to  him, 
espied  a  mass  of  clotted  gore,  in  the 
shape  of  a  man's  head,  at  the  other's 
heels,  round  his  spurs,  and  in  great 
amazement  said  to  him :  "  Whose  is 
this  clotted  blood  which  clings  to  your 
spurs?"  The  knight  replied:  "It  is 
not  blood,  but  fire  ;  and  it  weighs  me 
down  more  than  if  I  had  Mount  St. 
Michael  to  carr\'.  Once  I  used  sharp 
and  bright  spurs  when  I  was  hurrying  \c 
shed  blood,  and  now  I  justly  carry  this 
enormous  weight  at  my  heels,  which  is 
so  intolerably  burdensome,  that  I  am 
unable  to  express  the  severity  of  my 
suiferinKS.  Men.  ought  to  reflect  on 
these  things  without  ceasing,  and  to 
dread  and  beware,  lest  they,  for  their 
sins,  should  undergo  such  chastisements. 
I  am  not  permitted,  my  brother,  to  con- 
verse longer  with  you,  for  I  must  hasten 
to  follow  this  unhappy  troop.  Remember 
me,  I  pray  you,  and  give  the  succour  of 
your  prayers  and  alms.  In  one  year 
after  Palm  Sunday  I  trust  to  be  saved, 
and  by  the  mercy  of  the  Creator  released 
from  all  my  torments.  And  you,  consider 
well  your  own  state,  and  prudently 
mend  your  life,  which  is  blemished  by 
many  vices,  for  know,  it  will  not  be 
very  long.  Now  be  silent,  bury  in  your 
own  bosom  the  things  you  have  so  un- 
expectedly seen  and  heard,  and  do  nf>t 
venture  to  tell  them  to  any  one  for  three 
days." 

With  these  words  the  knight  hastened 
away.  The  priest  was  seriously  ill  for  a 
whole  week ;  as  sootv  as  Vvvi.  Vi^'^w  v^ 
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and  related  all  that  had  happened  to 
Bisliop  Gilbert  in  regular  order,  and 
obtained^  ou  his  iJetition,  the  salutary 
reiiiedies  ht  neeaed.  He  afterwards 
lived  in  good  health  almost  fifteen  years, 
and  I  heard  what  I  have  ^vritten^  and 
more  which  has  escaped  my  memory, 
from  his  own  mouih,  and  saw  the  mark 
on  his  face  left  by  the  hand  of  the 
terrible  knighL  I  have  committed  the 
account  to  writing  for  the  edification  of 
my  renders^  that  the  righteous  may  be 
coiifiniied  in  their  good  resolutions,  and 
the  wicked  repent  of  their  evil  deeds. 
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FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  ST, 
BRANDAN. 

Edited  by  Thoiuas  Wright. 

Saynt  Brandon,  the  holy  man,  was  a 
monke,  and  borne  in  V'rloadCj  and  there 
he  was  abbot  of  an  hous  wherein  were  a 
thousand  monkesj  and  there  he  ladde  a 
full  strayte  and  holy  lyfe,  in  giete 
penannce  and  abstjiience,  and  he 
governed  his  monkes  ful  vertuously. 
And  than  within  shorte  tyme  after,  there 
came  to  hyra  an  holy  abbot  that  hyght 
Beryne  to  vysyte  hym,  and  echc  of  them 
was  joyfull  of  other  ;  and  than  sayct 
Brandon  began  to  tell  to  the  abbot 
Beryne  of  many  wonders  that  he  had 
seen  in  dvverse  londes.  And  whan 
Beryne  herde  that  of  saynt  Brandon,  he 
began  to  sygh,  and  sore  wepte.  And 
sajTit  Brandon  comforted  him  in  the 
best  wyse  he  coude^  sayenge,  *'  Ye  come 
hyther  for  to  be  joyfull  with  me,  and 
therefore  for  Goddes  love  leve  your 
mournynge,  and  tell  me  what  mervayles 
ye  have  seen  in  the  grete  see  occean, 
that  compasseth  all  the  worlde  aboute, 
and  all  other  waters  comen  out  of  hym, 
whichc  renneth  in  all  the  partyes  of  the 
erth." 

And  than  Beryne  began  to  tell  to 
saynt  Brandon  and  to  his  monkes  the 
mervaylles  that  he  had  seen,  full  sore 
wepynge,  and  sayd,  *M  have  a  sone,  his 
name  is  Memoke,  and  he  was  a  monke 
of  grete  fame,  whiche  had  grete  desyre 
to  seke  aboute  by  shyppe  in  dy^erse 
countrces,  to  fynde  a  solylary  place 
wherein  he  myghi  dwell  secretly  out 
pf  the  bcs)'7}es$c  of  the  world^?,  Cor  to 


serve  God  quyetly  with  more  devo- 
cyon ;  and  I  counseyled  hym  to  sayle 
into  an  ylondc  ferre  in  the  see,  be- 
sydes  the  Mountaynes  of  Stones,  whichc 
is  fill  well  knowen»  and  than  he  made 
hym  rcdy  and  say  led  thyder  with  his 
monkes.  And  whan  he  came  thyder, 
he  lyked  that  place  full  well^  where  he 
and  his  monkes  served  our  Lorde  full 
devoutly."  And  than  Beryne  sawe  in 
a  visyon  that  this  monke  Meruoke  was 
say  led  ryght  ferre  eestwarde  into  the 
see  more  than  thre  dayes  saylynge,  and 
sodeynly  to  his  ^raynge  tliere  came  a 
derke  cloude  and  overcovered  them, 
that  a  grete  parte  of  the  daye  they  sawe 
no  lyght  I  and  as  our  Lorde  wold,  the 
cloude  passed  awaye,  and  they  sawe  a 
full  fayr  ylond^  and  thyderwarde  they 
drewe.  In  that  ylonde  was  joye  and 
myrth  ynough,  and  all  the  erth  of  that 
ylonde  shyned  as  brj'ght  as  the  sonne, 
and  there  were  the  fayrest  trees  and 
herbes  that  ever  ony  man  sawe,  and 
there  were  many  precyous  stones  shyn- 
ynge  bryght,  and  eve^y  herbe  tliere 
was  fill  of  fygures,  and  eveiy  tree  ful 
of  fruyte  ;  so  that  it  was  a  glorious 
sight,  and  an  hevenly  Joye  to  abyde 
there.  And  than  there  came  to  them 
a  fayre  yonge  man,  and  full  curtoysly 
he  welcomed  them  all,  and  called  every 
monke  by  his  name,  and  sayd  tliat 
they  were  much  bounde  to  prayse  the 
name  of  our  Lorde  Jesu,  that  wold  of 
his  grace  shewe  to  them  that  glorious 
place,  where  is  ever  day,  and  never 
night,  and  this  place  is  called  paradysc 
terrestre.  But  by  this  ylonde  is  an 
other  ylonde  wherein  no  man  may 
come.  And  this  yonge  man  sayd  to 
ihem,  "  Ye  have  ben  here  halfe  a  yere 
without  meet,  drynke,  or  slepe."  And 
they  supposed  that  they  had  not  ben 
there  the  space  of  half  an  houre,  so 
mery  and  jojfull  they  were  there.  And 
the  yonge  man  tolde  them  that  this  is 
the  place  that  Adam  and  Eve  dwelte 
in  fyrst,  and  ever  should  have  dwelled 
here,  yf  that  they  had  not  broken  the 
commaundenient  of  God.  And  than 
the  yonge  man  brought  them  to  theyr 
shyppe  agayn,  and  sayd  they  might  no 
lenger  abyde  there ;  and  whan  they 
were  all  shyppcd,  sodeynly  this  yongi^ 
man  v^ysshed  fl,way  out  of  theyr  fights 
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And  tlian  within  shorte  tytne  after,  by 
the  purveyaunce  of  our  Lorde  T*"^! 
Ihcy  came  to  the  abbey  wh"**^.  ^X^}- 
rferandon  dweJled,  and  fi— ^  ^^^  ,Y'tli  l^^s 
^tretbenie  rt'ceyv'-^  ^5*^^^  .^°?^^'/'  ^'^^ 
den.flunded  ^^^^^^  they  had  ben  so 
loH'^f -'  y  ^^^y^^   *'A\e  have  ben 

•^  the  Londe  of  Byheest,  to- fore  the 
gates  of  Paradyse^  where  as  is  ever  daye, 
and  never  night."  And  they  sayd  all 
that  die  place  is  full  delectable,  for  yet 
Jill  theyr  clothes  smelled  of  the  swete 
and  joyfull  place*  And  than  saynt  Bran- 
don purposed  soone  after  for  to  seke  that 
place  by  Goddes  helpe,  and  anone  began 
io  purvey  for  a  good  shyppe,  and  a 
Tonge,  and  -v^taylled  it  for  vij.  yerc  ; 
and  than  he  toke  his  leve  of  all  his 
brethenie,  and  toke  xij.  nionkes  with 
him.  But  or  they  entred  into  the  shyjipe 
they  fasted  xL  dayes,  and  ly%'ed  devoutly, 
and  cche  of  them  receyved  die  sacra- 
ment. And  whan  saynt  Brandon  with 
his  xij.  monkes  were  entred  into  the 
shyppe,  there  came  other  two  of  his 
monkes,    and    prayed    hym    that    they 


nyght  sayle  with  hym.     And  than  he 
ayd,  **  Ve  may  sayle  with  me,  but  one 


^■Kvf  you  shall  go  to  hell^   or  ye  come 

^^■^yn."    But  not  for  that  they  wold  go 

^^prith  hym. 

^^  And  than  saynt  Erandon  badde  the 
Khypmcn  to  wynde  up  the  sayle,  and 
forth  they  sayled  in  Goddes  name,  so  that 
on  the  morow  they  were  out  of  syght  of 
ony  londe  ;  and  xL  dayes  and  xl,  nightes 
after  they  say  led  playn  ecit,  and  than 
they  sawe  an  ylonde  lerre  fro  them,  and 
[hey  sayled  thyder-warde  as  fast  as  they 
ude,  and  they  sawe  a  grete  roche  of 
:one  ap|>ere  above  all  the  water,  and 
ihre  dayes  they  sayled  aboute  it  or  they 
coude  gete  in  to  the  place.  But  at  the 
last,  by  the  purvey  aim  ce  of  God^  they 
founde  a  lytell  haven,  and  there  went  a* 

londe  every ch  one 

And  than  ihey  say  led  forth,  and  came 
soone  aXter  to  that  lond  ;  but  bycause  of 
l^nell  depth e  in  some  place,  and  in  some 
place  were  grctc  rockes,  but  at  the  last 
Ihey  wente  upon  an  ylonde,  wenjmge  to 
them  they  had  ben  safe»  and  made  ther- 
on  a  fyre  for  to  drcsse  ihcyr  dyner,  but 
saynt  Brandon  abode  st)'ll  in  the  shyppe. 
And  whan  the  fyre  was  ryght  bote,  and 
lllc  meet  nygh  soden,  than  this  ylonde 


Iv^n  to  move  \  whereof  the  monk 
were  aferde,  and  fledde  an  one  to  ibi 
shyppe,  and  lefte  the  fjrre  and  n  ect  bc- 
hynde  them,  and  mervayied  sore  of  the 
movyng.  And  f^aynt  Brandon  comforted 
them,  and  sayd  that  it  was  a  grete  fisslic 
named  Jasconye,  whichc  laboureth  nyght 
and  daye  to  put  his  tayle  in  his  moutli, 
but  for  gretnes  he  may  not.  And  than 
anone  iney  sayled  west  thre  d^yc?i  nnd 
thre  nyghtes  or  they  sawe  ony  londe^ 
wherfore  they  were  ryght  bevy.  But 
soone  after,  as  God  wold,  they  sawe  a 
fay  re  ylonde,  full  of  fioures,  berl>es,  and 
tiees,  wherof  they  thanked  God  of  \\\% 
gootl  grace,  and  anone  they  went  on 
londe.  And  whan  they  had  gone  longc 
ill  this,  they  founde  a  full  fayre  well,  and 
therby  stode  a  fayre  tree,  full  of  bowes, 
and  on  every  bough  sate  a  fajTe  byrde, 
and  they  sate  so  thycke  on  the  tree  that 
unneth  ony  lefe  of  the  tree  myght  be 
seen,  the  nombre  of  them  was  so  grete, 
and  they  songe  so  mcryly  that  it  was  an 
hevenly  noyse  to  here.  Wherfore  saynt 
Brandon  kneled  down  on  his  knees,  an4^ 
wepte  for  joye,  and  made  his  prayer*^ 
devoutly  unto  our  Lord  God  to  knowe 
what  these  byrdes  ment.  And  than 
anone  one  of  the  byrdes  fledde  fro  the 
tree  to  saynt  Brandon,  and  he  with 
flykerynge  of  his  wynges  made  a  full 
mery  noyse  lyke  a  fydle,  that  hym  semed 
he  herde  never  so  joyfull  a  melodye, 
And  than  saynt  Brandon  commaunded 
the  byrde  to  tell  hym  the  cause  why  they 
sate  so  thycke  on  the  tree,  and  sange  so 
meryly.  And  than  the  byrde  sayd, 
**  Somtyme  mc  were  aungels  in  heven, 
but  whan  our  maystcr  Lucyfer  fell  down 
into  hell  for  his  hygh  piyde,  we  fell  with 
hym  for  our  offences,  some  hyther,  and 
some  lower,  after  the  qualyte  of  theyr 
^respace ;  and  bycause  our  trespace  is 
but  lytell,  therfore  oitr  Lorde  halh  set  us 
here  out  of  all  pyane  in  full  grete  joye 
and  myrth,  after  his  pleasynge,  here  tai 
serv^e  h)Tn  o\\  tins  tree  in  the  best  maner 
that  we  can.  llie  Sonday  is  a  day  of 
rest  fro  all  worldly  occupacyon,  and, 
therfore,  that  daye  all  we  be  made  as 
whyte  as  ony  snow%  for  to  prayse  our 
Lorde  in  the  best  ivyse  we  may,"  And 
than  this  byrde  sayd  to  saynt  Brandon, 
**  It  is  xij.  monethes  past  that  ve  de- 
parted fro  yout  u\i\ie^,  t«v^  m  >5tv^  n\\. 
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yere  hereafter  ye  shall  se  the  pl^«a  tho^t 
ye  dcsyre  to  come,  nnd  all  thi?  vij.  yert 
ye  shal  kepe  your  Ee^ter  here  wiif^.us 
every  yere»  and  in  the  en^ie  of  the  vtji 
yere  ye  shal  coaie  into  llie  Londe  of 
Byhcst*'  And  ihb  was  on  Eester  <iaye 
that  the  byrde  sayd  these  >vr>rdes  to 
sayiit  Brandon.  And  than  this  fowle 
flevvc  agayn  to  his  felawes  that  sate  on 
the  tree.  And  than  all  the  byrdes  be- 
gan to  s>'T\£;e  ev^ensonge  sd  meiyly,  that 
it  was  an  hevenly  noyse  to  here  ;  and 
after  sou  per  saynt  Brandon  and  his  fel- 
awes wentc  to  bcdde,  and  »lepte  well, 
and  on  the  niorowe  they  arose  beEymes, 
and  than  tliosc  byrdes  began  matyns^ 
piyme,  ant]  houres^  and  all  suche  senice 
as  Chrysten  men  use  to  synge.  .  ,  >  . 

And  seven  dayes  they  sayled  alwaye 
in  that  clere  water.  And  than  there 
came  a  sotith  wynde  and  drove  the 
shyppe  north-warde^  where  as  they  sawe 
aii  ylonde  full  derke  and  full  of  stenche 
and  smoke  ;  and  tJierc  they  lierde  grete 
blowynge  and  blastyng  of  belowes,  but 
they  myght  se  no  thynge,  but  herde 
grete  thondrynge,  whereof  they  were 
sore  aferde  andblyssed  them  ofte*  Ami 
soone  after  there  came  one  stertynge  oiit 
all  brenn)Tige  in  fyre,  and  stared  full 
gastly  on  them  with  grete  staryng  eycn, 
of  wiiome  the  monkes  were  agast,  and  at 
his  dcpartyng  from  them  he  made  the 
horryblcst  crje  that  myght  be  herde* 
And  sooue  thjCl^  CSfiS&e  a  grete  nombre 
«f  fend ci  and  assayled  them  with  hokes 
and  brennyngc  yren  malles,  whiche  ranne 
on  the  water,  folowyng  fast  theyr 
*hyppe,  in  suche  wyse  that  it  semed  all 
he  see  to  be  on  a  lyre  ;  but  by  the  wyll 
.if  God  they  had  no  power  to  hurte  ne  to 
greve  them,  ne  it^cyr  shyppe,  Wher- 
fore  the  fcndcs  began  to  rorc  and  ciye, 
IJld  threw e  theyr  hokcs  and  malles  at 
them.  And  they  than  were  sore  aferde, 
and  prayed  to  God  fur  comforte  and 
heipe;  for  they  sauc  the  fcndcs  all 
about  the  shyppe,  and  them  semed  that 
all  the  ylonde  and  the  see  to  be  on  a 
fyrc.  And  with  a  sorowfiUl  crye  all 
tlie  fendcs  departed  fro  them  and  re- 
turned to  the  place  that  they  came  fro» 
And  than  sajiit  Brandon  tolde  to  them 
that  this  was  a  parte  of  hell,  and  ther- 
iore  he  charged  them  to  be  stedfast  in 
0^  hyth,  fgr  they  shoJd  yet  k  many  a 
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dredefull  place  or ;  they  ,  came  home 
?l[ayn  e.  A  n  d  than  eame  the  so  iith  wynde 
ana  j.,vy\'e  them  fertW  into  the  north, 
where  the,,  .^^ve  ^n  hyll  all  on  fyre,  an^ 
a  foule  smoke  a..i  ^.t^nche  comvng  from 
Uiens,  and  the  fyre  sto^j^  ^„  ^^^;^  ^^^^  ^f 
the  hyll  lyke  a  wall  ail  '^.^.^nynge, 
And  than  one  of  his  monkes  oe^iT^Q 
crye  and  wepe  ful  sore,  and  sayd  that 
his  ende  was  comen,  ami  that  he  might 
abyde  no  lenger  in  the  shyppe,  and 
anone  he  lepte  out  of  the  shyppe  into 
the  see,  and  than  he  cr^'ed  and  rored  full 
pjleously^  curs)T:ige  tlie  tyme  that  he 
was  borne,  and  also  fader  and  modtr 
that  bygate  him,  by  cause  they  sawe  no 
better  to  his  correccyon  in  his  yonge 
age,  *'for  now  I  must  go  to  perpetual 
payne."  And  than  the  sayenge  of  saynt 
Brandon  was  vcrjfyed  that  he  sayd  to 
hym  whan  he  ejUred  into  the  shyppe* 
Therfore  it  is  good  a  man  to  do  penaunce 
and  forsake  synne,  for  tbe  houre  of  deth 
is  incertayne. 

And  than  anone  the  \v7nde  turned 
into  the  north,  and  drove  the  shyppe 
into  the  south,  v,^hiche  sayled  vij.  dayes 
contynually  ;  and  they  came  to  a  grete 
rocke  slandynge  in  the  see^  and  thcron 
sate  a  naked  man  in  full  grete  my sery 
and  pajTie ;  for  the  wravK>  o{  the  see 
had  so  beten  his  body  *.hat  all  the  flesslic 
was  gone  oiff,  and  nothynge  lefte  bat 
syncwes  ajid  bare  bones.  And  whaii 
the  wawes  yere  gone,  there  was  a  canvas 
that  henge  pver  his  heed  whidic  bette  hi* 
body  full  sore  with  the  blowynge  of  th^ 
\s7nde  ;  and  also  there  were  two  oxe 
tongues  and  a  grete  stone  that  he  sate 
on,  whiche  dyd  hym  full  grete  case* 
And  tlian  sa>iit  Brandon  charged  hym  to 
tell  hym  what  he  was.  And  he  sayd, 
'*  My  name  is  Judas,  that  solde  qur 
Lorde  Jesu  Chryst  for  xxx.  pens,  whiche 
sytteth  here  moche  wretchedly,  bow  be 
it  I  am  worthy  to  l>e  in  I  he  gretest  payne 
that  is;  but  our  Lorde  is  so  mercyhdl 
tlkat  he  hath  rewarded  me  better  than  I 
haye  deserved,  for  of  rjght  my  place  is 
in  the  brennynge  he)l ;  but  1  am  here 
but  certajTie  tyraes  of  the  yere,  that  is, 
fro  Chr}'stmasse  to  twelfth  daye,  and  fro 
Epster  tyll  Whytsontyde  be  past,  and 
every  feestfull  daye  of  our  lady,  ajod 
every  Saterdayc  at  noone  tyll  Sonday 
th&i  evensonge  be  done ;  but  oil  otJ^ 
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tymes  I  lye  styll  in  hdl  in  ful  breimyjigc 
fvre  with  Pylate,  Herode,  and  Cayphas  \ 
tlierfore  accursed  be  the  tyme  that  ever 
I  knewe  them."  And  than  Judss  prayed 
saynt  Brandon  to  abyde  styll  them  all 
that  nyght,  and  that  lie  wolde  kepe  h)^^ 
there  styll  that  the  fendes  sholde  not 
fetche  hym  to  hell*  And  he  sayd, 
"  With  Goddes  helpe  thou  shalt  abyde 
here  all  this  nyght  '^  And  thou  he  asked 
Judas  what  doth  that  was  that  henge 
over  his  heed.  And  he  sayd  it  was  a 
doth  that  he  e?.ve  unto  a  lepre,  whkhe 
was  bought  wdi  the  money  tnat  he  stale 
fro  our  Lor'e  whan  he  bare  his  purse, 
"wherfore  it  dothe  to  me  grete  payne 
now  in  bety^g  my  face  with  the  blow- 
jnge  of  the  wynde  j  and  these  two  oxe 
tongues  that  hange  here  above  me,  I 
gave  them  somtyme  to  two  preestes  to 
praye  for  me.  I  boitght  them  with  myne 
owne  money,  and  therfore  they  ease  me, 
bycause  the  fysshes  of  the  see  knawe  on 
them  and  spare  nte.  And  this  stone  that 
I  syt  on  laye  somtyme  iu  a  desolate 
pla^  where  it  eased  no  man ;  and  I  toke 
It  thens  and  layd  it  in  a  foule  waye, 
where  it  dyd  modic  ease  to  them  that 
went  by  that  waye,  and  therfore  it 
easeth  me  now;  for  every  good  dedc 
shall  be  rewarded,  and  every  evyH  dcde 
shal  be  punysshed,"  And  the  Sondaye 
aga3nist  even  there  came  a  grete  muUi-' 
tude  of  fendes  blastyng  and  rorynge,  and 
badde  saynt  Braivdon  go  thens^  that  ihey 
myght  have  theyr  servaunt  Juda;?,  "fur 
we  dare  not  come  in  the  presence  of  our 
ma3rster,  but  yf  we  brynge  hym  to  hell 
with  us."  And  saynt  Brandon  sayd,  **  I 
lette  not  you  do  yonr  maysteni  com- 
maundement,  but  by  the  power  of  our 
Lorde  Jesu  Chryst  I  charge  you  to  leve 
hym  this  nyght  ty  11  to  mo  row."  "How 
darest  thou  helpe  hym  that  so  solde  his 
mayster  for  xxx.  penii  to  the  Jewes^  and 
caused  hym  also  lo  dye  the  tnoost  shame- 
full  deth  upon  tlic  cTosse!'^  And  than 
isaynt  Brandon  charged  the  fendes  by  his 
passyon  that  they  sholde  not  noy  hym 
that  nyght.  And  than  the  fendes  went 
theyr  M'ay  rorynge  iind  ciyenge  towarde 
hell  to  theyr  maysrei%  the  greie  devyll. 
And  than  Judas  thanked  sajiit  Brandon 
so  rewfuUy  that  it  was  pH^  to  se,  mid  on 
the  morowe  the  fendes  came  vrith  an 
ftonryble  noyse,  sayenge  that  they  had 


that  nyght  sulTred  giete  payne  bycause 
they  brought  not  Judas,  and  sayd  that 
he  shold  sufFrc  double  payne  the  sixe 
dayes  fo lowyngc.  And  they  tolte  than 
Judas  trcmblynge  for  fere  with  them  to 
payne. 


ICELANDIC  VISION. 

Frofli  die  Poetic  Edtda.     Tr.  by  Wright,  St. 
Patrick's  Purgalory,  pu  ijy. 

In  the  Nomi't  ieat 

fsx  I  nine  days  { 

tJ'ience  I  was  carried  oil  a  lionc  % 

the  sun  of  the  Gy^ian 

ouc  o{  the  apertures  efthe  clouds. 

Wkhout  and  within 

J  Itemed  to  go  tbrausf}i  aFl 

the  seven  lower  wortda  i 

abovQ  a.nd  below 

iifttjght  I  a  better  wayi 

where  I  might  h^vt  a  more  agreeiUe  joui&ef  1 

1  must  relate 

what  I  ftrst  saWi 

when  I  wn^  conie  into  the  places  Qf  toonecit ; 

fiCorch»i  bixdsj, 

which  wcrti  souL^, 

fled  ntimeroLis  as  ftiea. 

From  the  west  saw  1  fly 

the  drsigons  of  expei^iatjQnj 

and  open  the  yrmy  of  the  fire-powctful ; 

thev  heat  their  win^Sj 

so  that  everywhere  It  appeared  to  me 

that  earth  and  heaven  bilrst, 

The  sun*s  hart 

I  saw  go  from  the  south, 

him  led  two  together  ; 

his  ftet 

£tood  on  the  ground, 

and  hiii  horns  touched  heaven. 

Froni  tlie  ncirth  saw  I  ride 

ihc  people's  sons^f 

and  they  wtre  seven  together; 

with  full  honis 

they  dniJik  the  pure  mead 

from  diie  fountain  of  heaven**,  Iwd. 

The  wtud  became  quiet, 
the  waters  ceased  w  flow ; 
then  heard  I  a  fearful  %ouod  : 
fnr  tJicir  husbands 
shamcEess  women 
ground  earth  to  fcod. 

Bloody  stones 

Uitiic  dark  women 
j      dragged  sorrowfully; 

their  bleeduig  hearts  hu^g 
I      nut  of  their  breai^s, 

weary  mlli  ttiudi  isdtS* 
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Many  men  saw  I 
.  wounded  go     / 

in  the  ways  strewed  with  hot  cinders ; 
their  faces 

seemed  to  me  all  to  be 
red  with  smoking  blood. 

Many  men  saw  I 
go  on  the  ground 
who  had  been  unable  to  obtain  the  Lord's 

meal; 
heathen  stars 
stood  over  their  heads, 
painted  with  fearful  dbaracters. 

Those  men  saw  I, 
who  cherish  much 
envy  at  other's  fortune ; 
bloody  runes 
were  on  their  breasts 
marked  painfully. 

Men  saw  I  these 

many,  without  joy, 

who  sdl  wandered  pathless ; 

that  he  purchases  for  himself, 

who  of  this  world 

is  infatuated  with  the  vices. 

Those  men  saw  I, 

who  in  many  ways 

laid  their  hamds  on  othei*s  property ; 

they  went  in  flocks 

to  Fegiarn's  (Satan's)  city, 

and  had  burthens  of  lead. 

Those  men  saw  I, 

who  many  had 

deprived  of  money  and  life ; 

through  their  breasts 

suddenly  pierced 

strong  venomous  dragons. 

Those  men  saw  I, 
who  would  not 
keep  holy  days ; 
then:  hands 
were  on  hot  stones 
nailed  tight. 

Those  men  saw  I, 

who  in  much  pride 

magnified  themselves  too  much ; 

their  garments 

were  m  derision 

with  fire  surrounded. 

Those  men  saw  I, 

who  had  many 

words  against  another  lied : 

hell's  ravens 

out  of  their  heads 

cruelly  tore  their  eyes. 

1  the  horrors 
1  cannot  know 

s  hell-goe):s  have. 

go  to  cAieijccompenses ; 

ever  cometH^poan  after  pleasure. 


Those  men  saw  I 

who  much  had 

given  according  to  God's  laws 

dear  candles  ^ 

were  over  their  heads 

burning  brightly. 

Those  men  saw  I, 
who  magnanimously 
improved  the  condition  of  the 
angels  read 
the  holy  books 
over  their  heads. 

Those  men  saw  I, 

who  had  much 

their  body  lean  with  fasting ; 

God's  angels 

bowed  before  all  these ; 

that  is  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Those  men  saw  I, 
who  to  their  mother  had 
put  food  in  the  mouth ; 
their  resting-places  were 
in  the  beams  of  heaven 
placed  agreeably. 

Holy  virgins 

had  purdy 

washed  the  soul  of  sins, 

of  those  men 

who  many  a  day 

punish  themselves. 

Lofty  cars  ^ 

I  saw  eo  midst  heaven, 

which  had  the  roads  to  God ; 

men  guide  them 

who  were  slain 

entirely  without  fault. 

0  mighty  Father, 
most  great  Son, 
Holy  Ghost  of  heaven, 

1  pray  thee  to  save 
(who  didst  create) 
us  all  from  miseries ! 


ANGLO-SAXON  DESCRl 
OF   PARADISE. 

From  "  The  Phoenix,"  a  Paraphrase 
men  de  Phcsnice,  ascribed  to 
Codex  Exoniensis.  Tr.  by  B.  Th 

I  have  heard  tell, 
that  there  is  far  hence 
in  eastern  parts 
a  land  most  noble, 
amongst  men  renowned- 
lliat  tract  of  earth  is  not 
over  mid-earth 
fellow  to  many 
peopled  lands ; 
but  It  is  withdrawn 
through  the  Creator's  might 
from  wicked  doers. 
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Beauteotis  is  all  the  plain, 

with  delights  blessed, 

with  the  sweetest 

of  earth's  odours : 

uniaue  is  that  island, 

noble  the  Maker, 

lofty,  in  powers  abounding, 

who  the  land  founded. 

There  is  oft  open 

towards  the  happy, 

imclosed,  (delight  of  sounds  0 

heaven-lunedom's  door. 

That  is  a  pleasant  plain, 

green  wolds, 

spacious  under  heaven ; 

there  may  not  rain  nor  snow, 

nor  rage  of  frost, 

nor  fire's  blast, 

nor  fall  of  hail, 

nor  descent  of  rime, 

nor  heat  of  sun, 

nor  perpetual  cold, 

nor  warm  weather, 

nor  winter  shower, 

aught  injure ; 

but  the  plain  rests 

happy  and  healthfuL 

That  noble  land  is 

Mrith  blossoms  flowered : 

nor  hills  nor  mountains  then 

stand  steep. 

nor  stony  cliffs 

tower  h^h, 

as  here  with  us ; 

nor  dells  nor  dales, 

nor  mountain-caveSf 

risings  nor  hilly  chaun ; 

nor  thereon  rests 

aught  unsmooth, 

but  the  noble  field 

flotuishes  under  the  skies 

with  delig^hts  blooming. 

That  glorious  land  is 

higher  by  twelve 

fold  of,  fathom  measure, 

(as  us  the  skilful  have  infrnmied, 

sages  through  Mrisdom 

in  writings  show,} 

than  any  of  those  hills 

that  brightly  here  with  us 

tower  high, 

under  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Serene  is  the  glorious  plain, 

the  sunny  bower  glitters, 

the  woody  holt,  joyously ; 

the  fruits  fall  not, 

the  bright  products, 

but  the  trees  ever 

stand  green, 

as  them  God  hath  commanded  : 

in  winter  and  in  summer 

the  forest  is  alike 

hung  with  fruits, 

never  fade 

the  leaves  in  air, 

nor  will  flame  them  injure, 

ever  throughout  ages, 

ere  that  an  end 

to  the  world  shall  be. 

What  time  of  old  the  water's  mass 

all  mid-earth, 

the  aea-a?od  decked 


the  earth's  circumference, 

then  the  noble  plain 

in  all  ways  sectu« 

against  the  billowy  course 

stood  preserved, 

of  the  rou^h  waves, 

happy,  inviolate, 

thrtJUgh  God's  favour : 

it  shaU  abide  thus  blooming, 

until  the  coming  of  the  fire 

of  the  Lord's  doom ; 

when  the  death-houses, 

men's  dark  chambers, 

shall  be  opened. 

There  is  not  in  that  land 

hateful  enmity, 

nor  wail  nor  vengeance, 

evil-token  none, 

old  age  nor  misery, 

nor  the  narrow  death, 

nor  loss  of  life, 

nor  coming  of  enemy, 

nor  sin  nor  strife, 

nor  painful  exile, 

nor  poor  one's  toil, 

nor  desire  of  wealth, 

nor  care  nor  sleep, 

nor  grievous  sickness, 

nor  winter's  darts, 

nor  dread  of  tempests 

rough  under  heaven, 

nor  the  hard  frost 

with  cold  chill  icicles 

striketh  any. 

There  nor  hail  nor  rime 

on  the  land  descend, 

nor  windy  cloud, 

nor  there  water  falls 

agitated  in  air, 

but  there  liquid  streams 

wonderously  curious, 

wells  sirring  forth 

with  faur  bubblings  from  earth  : 

o'er  the  soil  glide 

J)leasant  waters 
rom  the  wood's  midst ; 
there  each  month 
from  the  turf  of  earth 
sea-cold  they  burst, 
all  the  grove  pervade 
at  times  abundantly. 
It  is  God's  behest, 
that  twelve  times 
the  glorious  land 
sports  over 

the  joy  of  water-floods. 
The  groves  are 
with  produce  hung^ 
with  beauteous  fruits ; 
there  wane  not 
holy  under  heaven 
the  holt's  decorations, 
nor  fall  there  on  earth 
the  fallow  blossoms, 
beauty  of  forest-trees, 
but  there  wonderously 
on  the  trees  ever 
the  laden  branches, 
the  renovated  fruit, 
at  all  times 
on  the  grassy  plain 
stand  green, 
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ploriouslyadorn€d 
through  the  Holy's  might, 
biightest  of  groves  1 
Not  broken  is 
the  wood  in  aspect: 
ehere  a  holy  fragrance 


rests  Ver  the  pleasant  lancu 
That  shall  not  be  changed 
forever  throughout  ages, 
iintH  shall  end 
his  wise  work  of  yore 
he  who  at  first  cretUed  it 
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I  ENTER,  and  1  see  thee  in  the  gloom 

Of  the  long  aisles,  O  poet  saturnine  ! 

And  strive  to  make  my  steps  keep  pace  with  thine. 

The  air  is  filled  with  some  unknown  perfume ; 
The  congregation  of  the  dead  make  room 

For  thee  to  pass ;  the  votive  tapers  shine  ; 

Like  rooks  that  haunt  RavennaV  groves  of  pine^ 

The  hovering  echoes  fly  from  tomb  to  tomb. 
From  the  confessionals  I  hear  arise 

Rehearsals  of  forgotten  tragedies, 

And  lamentations  from  the  crypts  below  ; 
And  then  a  voice  celestial  that  begins 

With  the  pathetic  words,  "  Although  your  sins 

As  scarlet  be."  and  ends  with  *<as  the  snow." 


puRgatorio. 


CANTO   I, 

To  run  o'er  better  waters  hoists  its  sail 
The  little  vessel  of  my  genius  now, 
That  leaves  behind  itself  a  sea  so  cruel ; 

And  of  that  second  kingdom  will  I  sing 

Wherein  the  human  spirit  doth  purge  itself, 
And  to  ascend  to  heaven  becometh  worthy. 

But  let  dead  Poesy  here  rise  again, 

O  holy  Muses,  since  that  I  am  yours, 
And  here  Calliope  somewhat  ascend. 

My  song  accompanying  with  that  sound, 
Of  which  the  miserable  magpies  felt 
The  blow  so  great,  that  they  despaired  of  pardon. 

Sweet  colour  of  the  oriental  sapphire, 

That  was  upgathered  in  the  cloudless  aspect 
Of  the  pure  air,  as  far  as  the  first  circle, 

Unto  mine  eyes  did  recommence  delight 

Soon  as  I  issued  forth  from  the  dead  air. 

Which  had  with  sadness  filled  mine  eyes  and  breast. 

The  beauteous  planet,  that  to  love  incites. 
Was  making  all  the  orient  to  laugh, 
Veiling  the  Fishes  that  were  in  her  escort. 

To  the  right  hand  I  turned,  and  fixed  my  mind 
Upon  the  other  pole,  and  saw  four  stars 
Ne'er  seen  before  save  by  the  primal  people. 

Rejoicing  in  their  flamelets  seemed  the  heaven. 
O  thou  septentrional  and  widowed  site. 
Because  thou  art  deprived  of  seeing  these  ! 

Wlien  from  regarding  them  I  had  withdrawn, 
Turning  a  little  to  the  other  pole. 
There  where  the  Wain  had  disappeared  ^liead^^ 
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I  saw  )>eside  me  an  old  man  alone, 

Worthy  of  so  much  re\  erence  in  his  look, 
That  more  owes  not  to  father  any  son. 

A  long  be***'!  and  with  w  hitc  hair  iritemiingled 
He  worcj  in  semblance  hke  unto  the  tresses, 
Of  which  a  double  list  fell  on  his  breast 

The  rays  of  the  four  consecrated  stars 

'    Did  so  adorn  his  countenance  with  light, 
That  him  I  saw  as  were  the  sun  before  him. 

**  VVlio  are  you  ?  ye  who,  counter  the  blind  river, 
Have  tied  away  from  the  eternal  prison  ?  " 
Moving  those  venerable  plumes,  he  said : 

•*  Who  guided  you  ?  or  who  has  been  your  lamp 
In  issuing  forth  out  of  the  night  profound, 
That  ever  black  makes  the  infernal  valley  ? 

The  laws  of  the  abyss,  are  they  thus  broken  ? 

Or  is  there  changed  in  heaven  some  council  new, 
That  l>eing  damned  ye  come  unto  my  crags?" 

Then  did  my  Leader  lay  his  grasp  upon  me, 

And  with  his  words,  and  with  his  bands  and  sii^ns, 
Reverent  he  made  in  me  my  knees  and  l)row ; 

Then  answered  him  :  *'  I  came  not  of  myself  j 

A  Lady  from  Heaven  descended,  at  whose  prayers 
I  aided  this  one  with  my  company. 

But  since  it  is  thy  "will  more  be  unfolded 
Of  our  condition,  how  it  truly  is, 
Mine  cannot  be  that  this  should  be  denied  thee. 

This  one  has  never  his  last  evening  seen, 
liut  by  his  folly  was  so  near  to  it 
That  very  little  time  was  there  to  turn. 

Av  I  Inive  said,  I  unto  him  was  sent 

To  rescue  hlm^  and  other  way  was  none 
riian  this  to  which  I  have  myself  betaken, 

Tve  i?hown  him  all  the  people  of  pcrditioji, 
;\nd  now  those  sptirits  I  intend  to  show 
Who  purge  themselves  beneath  thy  guardian blvij;. 

How  I  have  brought  him  would  be  long  to  tell  thee. 
Virtue  descendeth  from  on  high  that  aids  mc 
To  lead  him  to  behold  thee  and  to  hear  thee. 

Xow  may  it  please  thee  to  vouchsafe  his  coming ; 
He  seeketh  Liberty,  which  is  so  dear. 
As  knoweth  he  ^\'ho  life  for  her  refuses* 

Tho;i  know^'st  it ;  sinct.-,  for  her>  to  thee  not  bitter 
Was  dead]  in  I'tica,  where  thou  didst  leave 
The  vesture,  that  will  sinnc  so,  liic  great  day* 
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By  us  the  eternal  edicts  are  not  broken ; 

Since  this  one  lives,  and  Minos  binds  not  me ; 

But  of  that  circle  I,  where  are  the  chaste 
Eyes  of  thy  Marcia,  who  in  looks  still  prays  thee, 

0  holy  breast,  to  hold  her  as  thine  own ;  80 
For  her  love,  then,  incline  thyself  to  us. 

Permit  us  through  thy  sevenfold  realm  to  go ; 

1  will  take  back  this  grace  from  thee  to  her, 

If  to  be  mentioned  there  below  thou  deignest." 
**  Marcia  so  pleasing  was  unto  mine  eyes  85 

While  I  was  on  the  other  side,"  then  said  he, 

"  That  every  grace  she  wished  of  me  J  granted  ; 
Now  that  she  dwells  beyond  the  evil  river, 

She  can  no  longer  move  me,  by  that  law 

Which,  when  I  issued  forth  from  there,  was  made.  ^  90 

But  if  a  Lady  of  Heaven  do  move  and  rule  thee, 

As  thou  dost  say,  no  flattery  is  needful ; 

Let  it  suffice  thee  that  for  her  thou  ask  me. 
Go,  then,  and  see  thou  gird  this  one  abeut 

With  a  smooth  rush,  and  that  thou  wash  his  face,  9s 

So  that  thou  cleanse  away  all  stain  therefrom. 
For  'twere  not  fitting  that  the  eye  o'ercast 

By  any  mist  should  go  before  the  first 

Angel,  who  is  of  those  of  Paradise. 
This  little  island  round  about  its  base  100 

Below  there,  yonder,  where  the  billow  be'^.ts  it, 

Doth  rushes  bear  upon  its  washy  ooze ; 
No  other  plant  that  putteth  forth  the  leaf, 

Or  that  doth  indurate,  can  there  have  life, 

Because  it  yieldeth  not  unto  the  shocks.  k^s 

Thereafter  be  not  this  way  your  return ; 

The  sun,  which  now  is  rising,  will  direct  you 

To  take  the  mount  by  easier  ascent" 
With  this  he  vanished  \  and  I  raised  me  up 

Without  a  word,  and  wholly  drew  myself  no 

Unto  my  Guide,  and  turned  mine  eyes  to  him 
And  he  began  :  "  Son,  follow  thou  my  steps ; 

I^t  us  turn  back,  for  on  this  side  declines 

The  plain  unto  its  lower  boundaries." 
The  dawn  ^^'as  vanquishing  the  matin  hour  nj 

AVhich  fled  before  it,  so  that  from  afar 

I  recognised  the  trembling  of  the  sea. 
Along  the  solitary  plain  we  went 

As  one  who  unto  the  lost  road  returns, 

And  till  he  finds  it  seems  to  go  in  vain.  ^™^ 
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\6  GOO  a  as  we  were  come  to  where  the  de>\' 
Figlits  with  the  sun,  and,  bein^^  in  a  part 
Where  shadow  falls,  httle  evaporates, 

Both  of  his  hands  upon  the  grass  outspread 
\xi  gentle  manner  did  my  Master  place  j 
Whence  I,  who  of  his  action  was  aware, 

Kxteuded  unto  him  my  tearful  cheeks ; 

There  did  he  make  in  me  uncovered  wholly 
That  hue  which  Hell  had  covered  up  in  me. 

Then  came  we  down  upon  the  desert  shore 
Which  never  yet  saw  iiavigate  its  waters 
Any  that  aftenvard  had  known  return. 

There  he  begirt  me  as  the  other  pleased  ; 
O  raarv'ellous  !  for  even  as  he  culled 
The  humble  plant,  such  it  sprang  up  again 

iiuddenly  tliere  where  he  uprooted  it. 
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Already  had  the  sun  the  horizon  reached 
Whose  circle  of  meridian  covers  o'er 
Jerusalem  mth  its  most  lofty  point. 

And  night  that  opposite  to  him  revolves 

Was  issuing  forth  from  Ganc^es  \vith  the  Scales 
TJiat  fall  from  out  her  hand  when  she  exceed cthj 

i30  diat  the  white  and  the  vennilion  checks 
Of  beautiful  Aurora,  where  I  was, 
By  too  great  age  were  changing  into  orange. 

We  still  were  on  the  border  of  the  sea, 

Like  people  who  arc  thinking  of  their  road, 
Wjio  go  in  heart,  and  with  the  body  stay  ; 

And  lo  !  as  when,  upon  the  approach  of  morning. 
Through  the  gross  vapours  Mars  grows  fiery  red 
Down  in  the  West  upon  the  ocean  floor, 

Appeared  to  me— may  I  again  behold  it ! — 
A  light  along  the  sea  so  swiftly  coming. 
Its  motion  by  no  flight  of  wing  is  equalled  ; 

From  Avhich  when  I  a  little  had  withdrawn 

inline  eyes,  tliat  I  might  question  my  Conductor, 
j\gain  I  saw  it  brighter  grown  and  larger. 

'11  en  on  each  side  of  it  a.ppearcd  to  me 

I  knew  not  wliat  of  white,  and  underneniji  it 
Lltxk  by  Jittle  there  came  forth  another. 
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My  Master  yet  had  uttered  not  a  word  23 

While  the  first  whiteness  into  wings  unfolded  ; 

But  when  he  clearly  recognised  the  pilot, 
He  cried  :  "  Make  haste,  make  haste  to  bow  the  knee  ! 

Behold  the  Angel  of  God !  fold  thou  thy  hands  ! 
.    Henceforward  shalt  thou  see  such  officers !  %c 

See  ho^  hescometh  human  arguments, 

So  that  nor  oar  he  wants,  nor  other  sail 

Than  his  own  wings,  between  so  distant  shores. 
See  how  he  holds  them  pointed  up  to  heaven, 

Fanning  the  air  with  the  eternal  pinions,  as 

That  do  not  moult  themselves  like  mortal  hair !  " 
Then  as  still  nearer  and  more  near  us  came 

The  Bird  Divine,  more  radiant  he  appeared. 

So  that  near  by  the  eye  could  not  endure  him, 
But  down  I  cast  it ;  and  he  came  to  shore  4c 

With  a  small  vessel,  very  swift  and  light. 

So  that  the  water  swallowed  naught  thereof. 
Upon  the  stem  stood  the  Celestial  Pilot ; 

Beatitude  seemed  written  in  his  face,  , 

And  more  than  a  hundred  spirits  sat  within.  ts 

"  In  exitu  Israel  de  JEgypto  /" 

They  chanted  all  together  in  one  voice. 

With  whatso  in  that  psalm  is  after  written. 
Then  made  he  sign  of  holy  rood  upon  them, 

Whereat  all  cast  themselves  upon  the  shore,  5> 

And  he  departed  swiftly  as  he  came. 
The  throng  which  still  remained  there  unfamiliar 

Seemed  with  the  place,  all  round  about  them  gaziiig, 

As  one  who  in  new  matters  makes  essay. 
On  every  side  was  darting  forth  the  day  S5 

The  sun,  who  had  with  his  resplendent  shafts 

From  the  mid-heaven  chased  forth  the  Capricorn, 
When  the  new  people  lifted  up  their  faces 

Towards  us,  saying  to  us :  "  If  ye  know, 

Show  us  the  way  to  go  unto  the  mountain.'*  f  * 

And  answer  made  Virgilius  :  "  Ye  believe 

Perchance  that  we  have  knowledge  of  this  place, 

But  we  are  strangers  even  as  yourselves. 
Just  now  we  came,  a  little  while  before  you. 

Another  way,  which  was  so  rough  and  steep,  65 

That  mounting  will  henceforth  seem  sport  to  us." 
The  souls  who  had,  from  seeing  me  draw  breath, 

Become  aware  that  I  was  still  alive. 

Pallid  in  ih^ir  astonishment  became  ; 
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And  as  to  messenger  who  bears  the  olive 
The  people  throng  to  hsten  to  the  news, 
And  no  one  shows  himself  afraid  of  crowding, 

So  at  the  sight  of  nie  siood  motionless 

Those  fortunate  spirits,  all  of  them,  as  if 
Oblivions  to  go  and  make  them  fair. 

One  from  among  them  saw  I  coming  forward, 
As  to  embrace  me,  with  such  great  affectk)!!, 
That  it  incited  me  to  do  the  like. 

0  empty  shadows,  save  in  aspect  only  ! 

Three  times  behind  it  did  I  clasp  my  hands. 
As  oft  retunied  with  them  to  my  otvti  breast ! 

1  think  's;ith  wonder  I  depicted  me ; 

Whereat  the  shadow  smiled  and  backward  drew  \ 
And  I,  pursuing  it,  pressed  farther  fon\-ard. 

Gently  it  said  that  I  should  stay  my  steps  \ 
Then  knew  I  who  it  was,  and  I  entreated 
That  it  would  stop  awhile  to  speak  with  me» 

It  made  reply  to  me :  **  Even  as  I  loved  thee 
In  mortal  body,  so  I  love  thee  free ; 
Therefore  I  slop;  but  wherefore  goest  thou  ?" 

"  My  own  Casella  !  to  return  once  more 

There  where  I  am,  I  make  this  journey,"  said  I ; 
"But  how  from  thee  has  so  much  time  be  taken  ?  '* 

And  he  to  me :  "  No  outrage  has  been  done  me, 

If  lie  who  takes  both  when  and  whom  he  pleases 
Has  many  times  denied  to  me  this  passage, 

For  of  a  righteous  will  his  own  is  made. 

He,  sooth  to  say,  for  three  months  past  has  taken 
Whoever  wished  to  enter  with  all  peace  ; 

Whence  I,  who  now  had  turned  unto  that  shore 
Where  salt  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  grow, 
Benignantly  by  him  have  been  received. 

Unto  that  outlet  now  his  wing  is  pointed, 
Because  for  evermore  assemble  there 
Those  who  towards  Acheron  do  not  descend." 

And  I :  "If  some  new  law  take  not  from  thee 
Memory  or  practice  of  the  song  of  love, 
Which  used  to  quiet  in  me  all  my  longing:;, 

1  hec  may  it  please  to  comfort  therewithal 

Somewhat  this  soul  of  mine,  that  with  its  body 
Hitherward  coming  is  so  much  distressed," 

**  Lin%  that  within  my  mind  discourses  i^'ifh  mc^ 
Forthwidi  began  he  so  melodiously, 
The  melody  within  me  still  is  sounding. 
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My  Master,  and  myself,  and  all  that  people  "S 

Which  with  him  were^  appeared  as  satisfied 

As  if  naught  else  might  touch  the  mind  of  any. 
We*  all  of  us  were  moveless  and  attentive 

Unto  his  notes ',  and  lo !  the  grave  old  man, 

Exclaiming :  "  What  is  this,  ye  laggard  spirits  ?  >«> 

Wliat  negligence,  what  standing  still  is  this  ? 

Run  to  the  mountain  to  strip  off  the  slough, 

That  lets  not  God  be  manifest  to  you." 
Even  as  when,  collecting  grain  or  tares, 

The  doves,  together  at  their  pasture  met,  >»5 

Quiet,  nor  showing  their  accustomed  pride, 
If  aught  appear  of  which  they  are  afraid. 

Upon  a  sudden  leave  their  food  alone, . 

Because  they  are  assailed  by  greater  care ; 
So  that  fresh  company  did  I  behold  w 

The  song  relinquish,  and  go  towVds  the  hill, 

As  one  who  goes,  and  knows  not  whitherward ; 
Nor  was  our  own  departure  less  in  haste. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  instantaneous  flight 

Had  scattered  them  asunder  o'er  the  plain, 
Turned  to  the  mountain  whither  reason  spurs  us, 

I  pressed  me  close  unto  my  faithful  comrade, 

And  how  without  him  had  I  kept  my  course  ? 
Who  would  have  led  me  up  along  the  mountain  ? 

He  seemed  to  me  within  himself  remorsefiil ; 
O  noble  conscience,  and  without  a  stain. 
How  sharp  a  sting  is  trivial  fault  to  thee  ! 

After  his  feet  had  laid  aside  the  haste 
Which  mars  the  dignity  of  every  act, 
My  mind,  that  hitherto  had  been  restrained. 

Let  loose  its  faculties  as  if  delighted. 
And  I  my  sight  directed  to  the  hill 
That  highest  towards  the  heaven  uplifts  itself. 

The  sun,  that  in  our  rear  was  flaming  red, 

Was  broken  in  front  of  me  into  the  figure 
Which  had  in  me  the  stoppage  of  its  rays  ;    . 

Unto  one  side  I  turned  me,  with  the  fear 
Of  being  lefl:  alone,  when  I  beheld 
Only  in  front  of  me  ttiQ  ground  obscured. 
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*'  Why  dost  thoa  still  mistrust  ?''  my  Comforter 

Began  to  say  to  me  turned  i^l^oUy  round  ; 

"  Dost  thou  not  think  me  with  thee,  and  that  I  guide  thee  ? 
'Tis  evening  there  already  where  is  buried  *  as 

The  body  within  which  I  cast  a  shadow  ; 

'Tis  from  Bmndusium  ta'en,  and  Naples  has  it. 
Now  if  in  front  of  me  no  shadow  talK 

Marvel  not  at  it  more  than  at  the  heavens, 

Because  one  ray  impedeth  not  another.  30 

To  sufter  tonnents,  both  of  cold  and  heat, 

Bodies  like  this  that  Power  provides,  which  wills 

That  how  it  works  be  not  unveiled  to  us. 
Insane  is  he  who  hopeth  that  our  reason 

Can  traverse  the  illimitable  way,  i? 

Which  the  one  Substance  in  three  Persons  follows  I 
Mortals,  remain  contented  at  the  Quia ; 

For  if  ye  had  been  able  to  see  all, 

No  need  diere  were  for  Mary  to  give  birth  ] 
And  ye  have  seen  desiring  without  fruit, 

Those  whose  desire  would  have  been  quieted » 

"Which  evermore  is  given  them  for  a  gi^ief, 
1  speak  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato, 

And  many  others'' ; — and  here  bov/ed  his  head, 

And  more  he  said  not,  and  reniLiined  disturber  I 
We  came  meanwhile  imto  the  mountain's  foot ; 

There  so  i>recipitate  we  found  the  rock, 

That  nimble  legs  would  tliere  have  been  in  vam, 
'Twixt  Lerici  and  Turbki,  the  most  desert, 

The  ipost  secluded  pathway  is  a  stair 

Easy  and  open,  if  compared  with  that. 
"  Who  knoweth  now  npon  which  hand  the  hill 

Slopes  down,"  my  Master  said,  his  footsteps  staying, 

"So  that  who  goeth  without  wings  may  mount?'* 
And  while  he  held  his  eyes  upon  the  ground 

Examining  the  nature  of  the  palh, 

And  I  was  looking  up  around  the  rock, 
On  tlie  left  hand  appeared  to  me  a  throng 

Of  souls,  that  moved  their  feet  in  our  direction. 

And  did  not  seem  to  move,  they  came  so  sloivly. 
**  Lift  up  thine  eyes,"  I  to  the  Master  said  ; 

*•  Behold,  on  this  side,  who  will  give  us  counsel, 

If  thou  of  thine  own  self  can  have  it  not'^ 
Then  he  looked  at  me,  and  with  fmnk  expression 

RepViQd  :  **  Let  us  go  there,  for  they  come  slowly, 
And  thou  be  steadfast  in  ib^  Ivope,  sweet  son," 
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Still  was  that  people  as  far  oif  from  us, 

After  a  thousand  steps  of  ours  I  say, 

As  a  good  thrower  with  his  hand  would  reach, 
AVlien  they  all  crowded  unto  the  hard  masses  70 

Of  the  high  bank,  and  motionless  stood  and  close, 

As  he  stands  still  to  look  who  goes  in  doubt. 
"  O  happy  dead  !     O  spirits  elect  already  !" 

Virgilius  made  beginning,  "  by  that  peace 

Which  I  believe  is  \\'aiting  for  you  all,  75 

Tell  us  upon  what  side  the  mountain  slopes. 

So  that  the  going  up  be  possible. 

For  to  lose  time  irks  him  most  who  most  knows." 
As  sheep  come  issuing  forth  from  out  the  fold 

By  ones  and  twos  and  threes,  and  the  others  stand  »o 

Timidly,  holding  down  their  eyes  and  nostrils, 
And  what  the  foremost  does  the  others  do. 

Huddling  themselves  against  her,  if  she  stop. 

Simple  and  quiet  and  the  wherefore  know  not ; 
So  moving  to  approach  us  thereupon  8s 

I  saw  the  leader  of  that  fortunate  flock, 

Modest  in  face  and  dignified  in  gait. 
As  soon  as  those  in  the  advance  saw  broken 

The  light  upon  the  ground  at  my  right  side, 

So  that  from  me  the  shadow  reached  the  rock,  9« 

They  stopped,  and  backward  drew  themselves  somewhat ; 

And  all  tiie  others,  who  came  after  them, 

Not  knowing  why  nor  wherefore,  did  the  same. 
**  Without  your  asking,  I  confess  to  you 

This  is  a  human  body  which  you  see,  9s 

Whereby  the  sunshine  on  the  ground  is  cleft. 
Marvel  ye  not  thereat,  but  be  persuaded 

That  not  without  a  power  which  comes  from  Heaven 

Doth  he  endeavour  to  surmount  this  wall.*' 
The  Master  thus;  and  said  those  worthy  people  :  »« 

"  Return  ye  then,  and  enter  in  before  us," 

Making  a  signal  with  the  back  o'  the  hand. 
And  one  of  them  began  :  "  Whoe'er  thou  art, 

Thus  going  turn  thine  eyes,  consider  well 

If  e'er  thou  saw  me  in  the  other  world."  105 

I  turned  me  tow'rds  him,  and  looked  at  him  closely ; 

Blond  was  he,  beautiful,  and  of  noble  aspect. 

But  one  of  his  eyebrows  had  a  blow  divided. 
When  with  humility  I  had  disclaimed 

E'er  having  seen  him,  "  Now  behold  !  '*  he  said,  ^  ^^ 

And  showed  me  high  upon  his  breast  a  woutiA, 
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Then  said  he  with  a  smile :  **  I  am  Manfredij 
The  grandson  of  the  Empress  Costanza; 
Therefore,  wlien  thou  return  est,  I  beseech  thee 

Go  to  my  daughter  beautiful,  the  mother 
Of  Sicily's  honour  and  of  Aragon's, 
And  the  truth  tell  her,  if  aught  else  be  told. 

After  I  had  my  body  lacerated 

By  these  two  mortal  stabs,  I  gave  myself 
Weeping  to  Him,  who  willingly  doth  pardon » 

Horrible  my  iniquities  had  been  ; 

But  Infinite  Goodness  hath  such  ample  arms, 
That  it  receives  whatever  turns  to  it. 

Had  but  Cosen2a's  pastor,  who  in  chase 

Of  me  was  sent  by  Clement  at  that  tune, 
In  God  read  understandingly  this  page. 

The  bones  of  my  dead  body  still  would  be 
At  the  bridge-head^  near  unto  Eenevento, 
Under  the  safeguard  of  the  heavy  cairn. 

Now  the  rain  bathes  and  moveth  them  the  wind, 
Beyond  the  realm,  almost  beside  the  Verde, 
Where  he  transported  them  with  tapers  quenched. 

Py  malison  of  theirs  is  not  so  lost 

Eternal  Love,  that  it  cannot  return, 
So  long  as  hope  has  anything  of  green* 

True  is  it,  who  in  contumacy  dies 

Of  Holy  Church,  though  ]>enitent  at  last. 
Must  wait  upon  the  outside  this  bank 

Thirt}^  times  told  the  time  that  he  has  been 
in  his  presumption,  unless  such  decree 
Shorter  by  means  of  righteous  prayers  become. 

See  now  if  thou  hast  power  to  make  me  happy, 
By  making  known  unto  ray  good  Costanza 
How  thou  hast  seen  me,  and  this  ban  beside, 

For  those  on  earth  can  much  advance  us  here," 


CANTO    IV, 

Whenever  by  delight  or  else  by  pain. 
That  seizes  any  faculty  of  ours, 
Wholly  to  that  the  soul  collects  itself, 

It  seemeth  that  no  other  power  it  heeds  \     • 
And  this  against  that  en-or  is  which  thinks 
One  soul  above  another  kindles  in  us* 
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And  hence,  whenever  aught  is  heard  or  seen 

Which  keeps  the  soul  intently  bent  upon  it, 

Time  passes  on,  and  we  perceive  it  not, 
Because  one  faculty  is  that  which  listens,  «• 

And  other  that  which  the  soul  keeps  entire ; 

This  is  as  if  in  bonds,  and  that  is  free. 
Of  this  I  had  experience  positive 

In  hearing  and  in  gazing  at  that  spirit ; 

For  fifty  full  degrees  uprisen  was  «& 

The  sun,  and  I  had  not  perceived  it,  when 

We  came  to  where  those  souls  with  one  accord 

Cried  out  unto  us  :  "  Here  is  what  you  ask." 
A  greater  opening  ofttimes  hedges  up 

With  but  a  little  forkful  of  his  thorns  « 

The  villager,  what  time  the  grape  imbro\\Tis, 
Than  was  the  passage-way  through  which  ascended 

Only  my  Leader  and  myself  behind  him, 

After  that  company  departed  from  us. 
One  climbs  Sanleo  and  descends  in  Noli,  %% 

And  mounts  the  summit  of  Bismantova, 

With  feet  alone ;  but  here  one  needs  must  fly ; 
With  the  swift  pinions  and  the  plumes  I  say 

Of  great  desire,  conducted  after  him 

Who  gave  me  hope,  and  made  a  hght  for  me.  30 

We  mounted  upward  through  the  rifted  rock. 

And  on  each  side  the  border  pressed  upon  us. 

And  feet  and  hands  the  ground  beneath  required. 
When  we  were  come  upon  the  upper  rim 

Of  the  high  bank,  out  on  the  open  slope,  u 

"  My  Master,"  said  I,  "  what  way  shall  we  take  ?  " 
And  he  to  me  :  "  No  step  of  thine  descend ; 

Still  up  the  mount  behind  me  win  thy  way. 

Till  some  sage  escort  shall  appear  to  us." 
The  summit  was  so  high  it  vanquished  sight,  4c 

And  the  hillside  precipitous. far  more 

Than  line  from  middle  quadrant  to  the  centre. 
Spent  with  fatigue  was  I,  when  I  began  : 

"  O  my  sweet  Father  !  turn  thee  and  behold 

How  I  remain  alone,  unless  thou  stay  I "  <s 

"  O  son,"  he  said,  "  up  yonder  drag  thyself," 

Pointing  me  to  a  terrace  somewhat  higher, 

Which  on  that  side  encircles  all  the  hill. 
These  words  of  his  so  spurred  me  on,  that  I 

Strained  every  nerve,  behind  him  scrambling  u^^  ii^ 

Until  the  circle  was  beneath  my  feet. 
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'J  hereon  ourselves  we  seated  both  of  us 

Turned  lo  ihe  East,  from  which  we  had  ascended, 

For  nit  men  aie  deHghted  to  look  back. 
To  the  low  shores  mine  eyes  I  first  directed,  ! 

Then  to  the  sun  upliftc<l  them,  and  wondered 

That  on  the  left  hand  we  were  smitten  by  it 
The  Poet  w^ell  perceived  that  I  was  wholly 

Bewildered  at  tlie  chariot  of  the  light, 

Where  ^twixt  us  and  tlie  Aquilon  it  entered,  i 

Whereon  he  s:dd  to  me  :  '^  If  Castor  and  Pollux 

Were  iJi  the  company  of  }'onder  mirror, 

That  up  and  down  conducteth  with  its  light, 
Thou  would  St  behold  the  zodiac's  jagged  wheel 

Revolving  still  raorc  near  unto  the  Bears,  fis 

Unless  it  swerved  aside  from  its  old  tmck. 
How  that  may  be  w^ouldst  thou  have  power  to  think, 

Collected  in  thyself,  imagine  Zion 

Together  with  this  mount  on  earth  to  stand, 
So  that  they  both  one  sole  horizon  have,  7c 

And  hemispheres  diverse  ;  whereby  the  road 

Which  Phaeton,  alas  !  knew  not  to  drive, 
Thoult  see  how  of  necessity  must  pass 

This  on  one  side,  when  that  upon  the  other, 

If  thine  intelligence  right  clearly  heed." 
'*  Traly,  my  Master,"  said  I,  ^'  never  yet 

Saw  I  so  clearly  as  I  now  discern, 

There  where  my  wit  appeared  incompetent, 
That  the  mid-circle  of  supernal  motion, 

Which  in  some  art  is  the  Equator  called,  1 

And  aye  remains  between  the  Sun  and  Winter, 
For  reason  which  thou  sayest,  departeth  hence 

Towards  the  Septentrion,  what  time  the  Hebrews 

Beheld  it  tow'rds  the  region  of  the  heat. 
But,  if  it  pleaseth  thee,  I  fain  would  learn  ! 

How  far  we  have  to  go  ;  for  the  hill  rises 

Higher  than  eyes  of  mine  have  power  to  rise. 
And  he  to  me  :  "  This  mount  is  such,  that  ever 

At  the  beginning  down  below  'tis  tiresome, 

And  aye  the  more  one  climbs,  the  less  it  hurts.  1 

Therefore,  when  it  shall  seem  so  pleasant  to  tiiee. 

That  going  up  shall  be  to  thee  as  easy 

As  going  down  the  current  in  a  boat. 
Then  at  this  pathway's  ending  thou  wilt  be  ; 

There  to  repose  thy  pandng  breath  expect ;  1 

No  Jiiore  I  answer ;  and  this  I  know  for  true/* 
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And  as  lie  finished  uttering  these  words, 

A  voice  close  by  us  sounded  :  "  Peradventure 

Thou  wilt  have  need  of  sitting  down  ere  that." 
At  sound  thereof  each  one  of  us  turned  round,  too 

And  saw  upon  the  left  hand  a  great  rock, 

AVhich  neither  I  nor  he  before  had  noticed. 
Thither  we  drew ;  and  there  were  persons  there 

Who  in  the  shadow  stood  behind  the  rock, 

As  one  through  indolence  i?  wont  to  stand.  »05 

And  one  of  them,  who  seemed  to  me  fatigued, 

Was  sitting  down,  and  both  his  knees  embraced. 

Holding  his  face  low  down  between  them  bowed. 
•'  O  my  sweet  Lord,"  I  said,  "  do  turn  thine  eye 

On  him  who  shows  himself  more  negligent  »w 

Then  even  Sloth  herself  his  sister  were." 
Then  he  turned  round  to  us,  and  he  gave  heed, 

Just  lifting  up  his  eyes  above  his  thigh. 

And  said :  "  Now  go  thou  up,  for  thou  art  valiant." 
Then  knew  I  who  he  was;  and  the  distress,  ns 

That  still  a  little  did  ray  breathing  quicken. 

My  going  to  him  hindered  not  \  and  after 
I  came  to  him  he  hardly  raised  his  head, 

Saying :  "  Hast  thou  seen  clearly  how  the  sun 

O'er  thy  left  shoulder  drives  his  chariot  ?  "  tao 

His  sluggish  attitude  and  his  curt  words 

A  little  unto  laughter  moved  my  lips ; 

Then  I  began  :  "Belacqua,  I  grieve  not  . 
For  thee  henceforth  ;  but  tell  me,  wherefore  seated 

In  this  place  art  thou  ?    Waitest  thou  an  escort  ?  m« 

Or  has  thy  usual  habit  seized  upon  thee  ?  " 
And  he  :  "  O  brother,  what's  the  use  of  climbing  ? 

Since  to  my  torment  would  not  let  me  go 

The  Angel  of  God,  who  sitteth  at  the  gate. 
First  heaven  must  needs  so  long  revolve  me  round  13-^ 

Outside  thereof,  as  in  my  life  it  did. 

Since  the  good  sighs  I  to  the  end  postponed, 
Unless,  e'er  that,  some  prayer  may  bring  me  aid 

Which  rises  from  a  heart  that  lives  in  grace  ; 

What  profit  others  that  in  heaven  are  heard  not  ? ''  oj 

Meanwhile  the  Poet  was  before  me  mounting, 

And  saying  :  "  Come  now;  see  the  sun  has  touched 

Meridian^  and  from  the  shore  the  night 
Covers  already  with  her  foot  Morocco." 
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I  IJAD  already  from  tho-ic  shades  departed* 

And  followetl  in  the  footsteps  of  my  Guide, 
\Vhen  from  behind,  pointing  his  finger  at  me, 

r)no  shouted  :  **  See,  it  seems  as  if  shone  not 
'Hie  .sunshine  on  the  If  ft  of  him  below, 
And  like  one  living  seems  he  to  conduct  him 

^f Ine  eyes  I  turned  at  utterance  of  these  words, 
Anil  SLiw  them  watching  mth  astonishment 
I  kit  me,  but  rne^  and  the  light  which  was  broken  ! 

"  W  h)^  doth  thy  mind  so  occupy  itself/^ 

The  Master  said,  *^  diat  thou  thy  pace  dost  slacken  ? 
What  matters  it  to  thee  what  here  is  whispered  ? 

Gome  after  me,  and  let  the  people  talk  ; 

Stand  like  a  steadfast  to\vTr,  that  never  wags 
Its  top  for  all  the  blowing  of  the  winds  ; 

For  evermore  the  man  in  wliom  is  springing 

Thought  upon  thouglit,  removes  from  him  the  maik, 
Because  the  force  of  one  the  other  weakens." 

What  could  I  say  in  answer  but  "I  come  "  ? 
I  said  it  somewhat  with  that  colour  tinged 
^Vhich  makes  a  man  of  pardon  sometimes  worthy. 

Meanwhile  along  the  mountain-side  across 
Came  people  in  advance  of  us  a  little, 
Singing  the  Miserere  verse  by  verse. 

\^Ww  the}  became  aware  I  gave  no  place 

For  passage  of  the  sunshine  through  my  bodyi 
They  changed  their  song  into  a  long,  hoarse  **  Oh  I " 

And  two  qI  them,  in  form  of  messengers, 

Ran  forth  to  meet  us,  and  demanded  of  us^ 
**  Of  your  condition  make  us  cognisant," 

And  said  my  Master :  *'  Ye  can  go  your  way 

-\nd  carry  back  again  to  those  who  sent  you, 
That  this  one's  body  is  of  very  flesh. 

If  they  stood  still  because  they  saw  his  shadow, 
As  I  suppose,  enough  is  answered  them  \ 
Him  let  them  honour,  it  may  profit  them." 

Vapours  enkindled  saw  I  ne'er  so  swiftly 
At  early  nightfall  cleave  the  air  serene, 
HoTj  aX  the  set  of  surij  t\ie  clouds  ot  ^u^;iist, 
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But  upward  they  returned  in  briefer  time,  4o 

And,  on  arriving,  witli  the  others  wheeled 

Towards  us,  hke  troops  that  run  without  a  rein. 
"  This  folk  that  presses  unto  us  is  great, 

And  Cometh  to  implore  thee,"  said  the  Poet ; 

"  So  still  go  onward,  and  in  going  listen.**  45 

**  O  soul  that  goest  to  beatitude 

With  the  same  members  wherewith  thou  wast  born," 

Shouting  they  came,  "  a  little  stay  thy  steps, 
Look,  if  thou  e*er  hast  any  of  us  seen, 

So  that  o*er  yonder  thou  bear  news  of  him  j  50 

Ah,  why  dost  thou  go  on  ?    Ah,  why  not  stay  ? 
Long  since  we  all  were  slain  by  violence, 

And  sinners  even  to  the  latest  hour ; 

Then  did  a  light  from  heaven  admonish  us, 
So  that,  both  penitent  and  pardoning,  forth  55 

From  life  we  issued  reconciled  to  God, 

Who  with  desire  to  see  Him  stirs  our  hearts.'* 
And  I :  "  Although  I  gaze  into  yoiu:  faces, 

No  one  I  recognize ;  but  if  may  please  you 

Aught  I  have  power  to  do,  ye  well-bom  spirits,  fa 

Speak  ye,  and  I  will  do  it,  by  that  peace 

Which,  following  the  feet  of  such  a  Guide, 

From  world  to  world  makes  itself  sought  by  mq.*' 
And  one  began :  "  Each  one  has  confidence 

In  thy  good  offices  without  an  oath,  H 

Unless  the  I  cannot  cut  off  the  I  will ; 
AVhence  I,  who  speak  alone  before  the  others, 

Pray  thee,  if  ever  thou  dost  see  the  land 

That  *twixt  Romagna  lies  and  that  of  Charles, 
Thou  be  so  courteous  to  me  of  thy  prayers  to 

In  Fano,  that  they  pray  for  me  devoutly, 

That  I  may  purge  away  my  grave  offences. 
I'^rom  thence  was  I;  but  the  deep  wounds,  through  v.liicli 

Issued  the  blood  wherein  I  had  my  seat, 

Were  dealt  me  in  bosom  of  tlie  Antenori,  t, 

'J'licre  where  I  thought  to  be  the  most  secure ; 

'Twas  he  of  Este  had  it  done,  who  held  nic 

In  hatred  far  beyond  what  justice  willed. 
But  if  towards  the  Mira  I  had  fled, 

When  I  was  overtaken  at  Oriaco,  ^ 

I  still  should  be  o'er  yonder  where  men  breathe. 
I  ran  to  the  lagoon,  and  reeds  and  mire 

Did  so  entangle  me  I  fell,  and  saw  ther© 

A  lake  made  from  my  veins  upon  the  grouxid.'" 
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Tlien  said  aiiotlicr :  "  Ah,  be  that  desire  ds 

Fulfilled  that  draws  thee  to  the  lofty  mountain, 

As  thou  with  pious  pity  aides t  mine. 
I  was  of  Montefeltro,  and  am  Buoiiconte; 

Giovanna,  nor  none  other  cares  for  me  ; 

Hence  among  these  I  go  mth  downcast  front."  90 

And  I  to  him  :  "  AVhat  violence  or  what  chance 

Led  thee  astray  so  far  from  Campp-lditio, 

That  never  has  thy  sepulture  been  known  ?'* 
''  Oh,"  he  replied,  **  at  Casentino's  foot 

A  river  crosses  named  Archiano,  bom  $i 

Above  the  Hermitage  in  Apennine. 
Tliere  where  the  name  thereof  becometh  void 

Did  I  arrive,  pierced  through  and  through  the  throat, 

Fleeing  on  foot,  and  bloodying  the  plain  ; 
There  my  sight  lost  I,  and  my  utterance  !«« 

Ceased  in  the  name  of  Mar}^  and  thereat 

I  fell,  and  tenantless  my  flesh  remained. 
Truth  will  I  speak,  repeat  it  to  the  living ; 

God's  Angel  took  me  up,  and  he  of  hell 

Shouted  :  *  0  thou  from  heaven,  why  dost  thou  rob  me  ?    ^^^ 
Thou  bearest  away  the  eternal  part  of  him, 

For  one  poor  little  tear,  that  takes  him  from  me ; 

But  with  the  rest  111  deal  in  other  fashion  ! ' 
Well  knowest  thou  how  in  the  air  is  gathered 

That  humid  vapour  which  to  water  turns,  iw 

Soon  as  it  rises  where  the  cold  doth  grasp  it. 
He  joined  that  evil  will,  which  aye  seeks  evil, 

To  intellect,  and  moved  the  mist  and  wind 

By  means  of  power,  w^hich  his  owti  nature  gave ; 
Thereafter,  when  the  day  was  spent,  the  valley 

From  Pratomagno  to  the  great  yoke  covered 

With  fog,  and  made  the  heaven  above  intent, 
So  that  the  pregnant  air  to  water  changed  \ 

Down  fell  the  rain,  and  to  the  gulUes  came 

Whatever  of  it  eardi  tolerated  not  j 
iVnd  as  it  mingled  with  the  mighty  torrents, 

Towards  the  royal  river  with  such  speed 

It  headlong  rushed,  that  nothing  held  it  back 
My  frozen  body  near  unto  its  outlet 

The  robust  Archian  found,  and  into  Amo 

Thrust  it,  and  loosened  from  my  breast  the  cross 
'  mside  oi  me,  when  agony  o'ercame  me  ; 

li  J  oiled  rfie  on  the  barvks  aiad  on  the  bottom  ; 
i*Z2en  with  its  booty  covered  aT\d\ie^\t^t'' 
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"  Ah,  when  thou  hast  returned  unto  the  world, 
And  rested  thee  from  tliy  long  journeying," 
After  the  second  followed  the  third  spirit, 

"  Do  thou  remember  me  who  am  the  Pia ; 
Siena  made  me,  unmade  me  Maremma ; 
He  knoweth  it,  who  had  encircled  first, 

Espousing  me,  my  finger  with  his  gem." 


CANTO  VI. 

Whene'er  is  broken  up  the  game  of  Zara, 

He  who  has  lost  remains  behind  despondent. 
The  throws  repeating,  and  in  sadness  learns ; 

The  people  with  the  other  all  depart ; 

One  goes  in  front,  and  one  behind  doth  pluck  hhii, 
And  at  his  side  one  brings  himself  to  mind ; 

He  pauses  not,  and  this  and  that  one  hears ; 

They  crowd  no  more  to  whom  his  hand  he  stretches, 
And  from  the  throng  he  thus  defends  himself. 

Even  such  was  I  in  that  dense  multitude. 

Turning  to  them  this  way  and  that  my  face. 
And,  promising,  I  freed  myself  therefirom. 

There  was  the  Aretme,  who  from  the  arms 

Untamed  of  Ghin  di  Tacco  had  his  death, 
And  he  who  fleeing  from  pursuit  was  drowned. 

There  was  imploring  with  his  hands  outstretched 
Frederick  Novello,  and  that  one  of  Pisa 
Who  made  the  good  Marzucco  seem  so  strong. 

I  saw  Count  Orso  ;  and  the  soul  divided 
By  hatred  and  by  envy  from  its  body, 
As  it  declared,  and  not  for  crime  committed, 

Pierre  de  la  Brosse  I  say ;  and  here  provide 
While  still  on  earth  the  Lady  of  Brabant, 
So  that  for  this  she  be  of  no  worse  flock  ! 

.\s  soon  as  I  was  free  from  all  those  shades 

Who  only  prayed  that  some  one  else  may  pray, 
So  as  to  hasten  their  becoming  holy, 

Began  I :  "It  appears  that  thou  deniest, 
O  light  of  mine,  expressly  in  some  text. 
That  orison  can  bend  decree  of  Heaven ; 

An  J  ne'ertheless  these  people  pray  for  this.    . 
Might  then  their  expectation  bootless  be? 
Oris  to  me  thy  saying  not  quite  clear '^'' 
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And  he  to  nie  :  '*  My  writing  is  explicit, 

And  not  fallacious  is  the  hope  of  these,  35 

If  with  sane  intellect  *tis  well  regarded  ^ 
For  top  of  judgment  doth  not  vail  itself, 

Because  the  iire  of  love  fulfils  at  once 

What  he  must  satisfy  who  here  installs  him. 
And  there,  where  I  affirmed  that  proposition. 

Defect  was  not  amended  by  a  prayer, 

Because  the  prayer  from  God  was  separate. 
Verily,  in  so  deep  a  questioning 

Do  not  decide,  unless  she  tell  it  thee, 

Who  light  "twixt  tmth  and  intellect  shall  be.  4s 

I  know  not  if  thou  understand  \  I  speak 

Of  Beatrice ;  her  shalt  thou  Bee  above, 

Smiling  and  happy,  on  this  mountain's  top." 
And  I  r  "  Good  Leader,  let  us  make  more  haste, 

For  I  no  longer  tire  me  as  before  ;  so 

And  see,  e'en  now  the  hill  a  shadow  casts," 
*'  We  will  go  forward  with  this  day/'  he  answered, 

**  As  far  as  now  is  possible  for  us  \ 

But  othenvise  the  fact  is  than  thou  thinkest. 
Ere  thou  art  up  there,  thou  shalt  sec  return  dt 

Him,  who  now  hides  himself  behind  tlie  hill. 

So  that  thou  dost  not  interrupt  his  rays. 
But  yonder  there  behold  !  a  soul  that  stationed 

All,  all  alone  is  looking  hitherward  ; 

It  will  point  out  to  us  the  quickest  way.'*  «a 

We  came  up  unto  it ;  O  Lombard  soul, 

How  lofty  and  disdainful  thou  didst  bear  thee, 

And  grand  and  slow  in  moving  of  thine  eyes  \ 
Nothing  whatever  did  it  say  to  us. 

But  let  us  go  our  way,  eying  us  only  cs 

After  the  manner  of  a  couchant  lion  ; 
Still  near  to  it  Virgilius  drew,  entreating 

That  it  \x'ould  point  us  out  the  best  ascent ; 

And  it  replied  not  unto  his  demand. 
Tint  of  our  native  land  and  of  oiu:  life 

It  questioned  11s  ;  and  the  sweet  Guide  began  : 

''  Mantua/' — and  the  shade,  all  in  itself  recluse, 
Ko'-c  towVds  him  from  the  place  where  first  it  was. 

Saying:  '*  f>  M  ant  nan,  I  am  Sorddlo 

Uf  thine  own  land  '"  and  one  embraced  the  other,  ?9 

Ah  •  servile  Italy,  griefs  hostelry  I 

A  ship  without  a  pilot  in  great  tempest ! 
No  Lady  thou  of  Provinces,  hvX  biotKd  I 
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Tliat  noble  soul  was  so  impatient,  only 

At  the  sweet  sound  of  his  own  native  land, 

To  make  its  citizen  glad  welcome  there  ; 
And  now  wthin  thee  are  not  without  war 

Thy  living  ones,  and  one  doth  gnaw  the  other 

Of  those  whom  one  wall  and  one  fosse  shut  in  ! 
Search,  wTetched  one,  all  round  about  the  shores 

Thy  seaboard,  and  then  look  within  thy  bosom, 

If  any  part  of  thee  enjoyeth  peace  ! 
What  boots  it,  that  for  thee  Justinian 

The  bridle  mend,  if  empty  be  the  saddle  ? 

WIthouten  this  the  shame  woidd  be  the  Ies«^, 
Ah  \  peoplCj  thou  that  oughtest  to  be  devout, 

And  to  let  C^t^sar  sit  upon  the  saddle, 

If  well  thou  hearest  what  God  teacheth  thee, 
Behold  how  fell  this  \\  ild  beast  has  become, 

Being  no  longer  by  the  spur  corrected. 

Since  thou  hast  laid  thy  hand  upon  the  bridle, 
O  German  Albert  t  who  abandonest 

Her  that  has  grown  recalcitrant  and  savage, 

And  oughtest  to  bestride  her  saddle-bow, 
May  a  just  judgment  from  the  stars  down  fall  i« 

Upon  thy  blood,  and  be  it  new  and  open, 

That  thy  j>uccessor  may  have  fear  thereof ; 
Because  thy  father  and  thyself  have  suffered, 

By  greed  of  those  transalpine  lands  distrained, 

The  garden  of  the  empire  to  be  waste.  105 

Come  and  behold  Montecchi  and  Cappelletti, 

Monaldi  and  Fillippeschi,  careless  man  ! 

Those  sad  already,  and  these  doubt-depressed  !  ^ 
Come,  cruel  one  !  come  and  behold  the  oppression  ' 

Of  thy  nobility,  and  cure  their  wounds, 

And  thou  shalt  see  how  safe  is  Santafiore  \ 
Come  and  behold  thy  Rome,  that  is  lamenting, 

Widowed,  alone,  and  day  and  night  exclaims, 

**  My  Caesar,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?''-^ 
Come  and  behold  how  loving  are  the  people; 

And  if  for  w^  no  pity  moveth  thee, 

Come  and  be  made  ashamed  of  th}'  renown  1 
And  if  it  lawful  be,  O  Jove  Supreme  I 

Who  upon  earth  for  us  wast  crucified, 
Are  thy  just  eyes  averted  otherwhere  ? 
Or  preparation  is  't,  that,  in  the  abyss 

Of  thine  own  counsel,  for  some  good  thou  makea^ 
From  our  perception  utterly  cut  off> 
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For  all  llie  towns  of  Italy  are  full 

Of  tyrants,  and  becoraeth  a  Marcellus 
Each  peasant  churl  who  plays  the  partisan ! 

]\Iy  Florence  1  wijU  niayst  thou  contented  be 

Witli  this  digression^  which  concerns  tliee  not, 
Thanks  to  thy  people  who  such  forethought  taJic  1 

Many  at  heart  have  justice,  but  shoot  slowly, 
'fbit  unadvised  the}^  come  not  to  die  bow, 
But  on  their  very  lips  thy  people  have  it  1 

.Niany  retuse  to  bear  the  common  burden  ; 
But  thy  soHcitous  people  answered! 
Without  being  asked,  and  criedi :  "  I  submit." 

Now  be  thou  joyful,  for  thou  hast  good  reason  ; 

Thou  affluent,  thou  In  peace,  thou  full  of  wisdom  t 
If  I  speak  true,  the  event  conceals  it  not» 

Athens  and  Lacedaemon,  they  who  made 
The  ancient  laws,  and  were  so  civilized, 
Made  towards  living  well  a  Httle  sign 

Compared  with  thee,  who  makest  such  iine-spun 
Provisions,  that  to  middle  of  November 
Reaches  not  what  thou  in  October  spin  nest. 

How  oft,  wthin  the  time  of  thy  remembrance, 
Laws,  money,  offices,  and  usages 
Hast  thou  remodelled,  and  renewed  thy  members  ? 

And  if  thou  mind  thee  well,  and  see  the  light. 
Thou  shalt  behold  thyself  Uke  a  sick  woman, 
Who  cannot  fmd  repose  upon  her  down, 

Rut  by  her  tossmg  wardeth  off  her  painr 
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CANTO  VII. 

After  the  gracious  and  glad  salutations 

Had  three  and  four  times  been  reiterated, 
Bordello  backward  drew  and  said,  ^''Wlio  are  you?" 

"  Or  ever  to  this  mountain  were  directed 
The  souls  deserving  to  ascend  to  God, 
My  bones  were  buried  by  Octavian. 

I  am  Virgilius  ;  and  for  no  crime  else 

Did  I  lose  heaven,  than  for  not  having  faith ;" 
In  this  wise  then  my  Leader  made  reply. 

As  one  who  suddenly  before  hhn  sees 

SomeUiing  whereat  he  marvels,  who  beUeves 
And  yet  does  not,  sayuig,  "  It  is !  it  is  not ! " 
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So  he  appeared  ;  and  then  bowed  GtJWn  his  brow, 

And  with  humility  returned  t?ywards  hirn^ 

And,  where  inferiors  embi;ace,  embraced  him.  «s 

"  O  glory  of  the  Latians,  thou,'*  he  said, 

"  Through  whom  our  language  showed  what  it  could  do. 

O  pride  eternal  of  the.place  I  came  from, 
What  merit  or  what  gracer  to  me  reveals  thee  ? 

If  I  to  hear  thy  wcrds  be  worthy,  tell  me  •» 

If  thou  dost  cQffftj  from  Hell,  and  from  what  cloister." 
"  Through  all  tht  circles  of  the  doleful  realm," 

Respond(r(l  he,  **  have  I  come  hitherward ;    . 

Heavecr^  power  impelled  me,  and  with  that  I  conio. 
I  by  not  d&ng,  not  by  doing,  lost  *5 

The  sight  of  that  high  sun  which  thou  desirest, 

And  which  too  late  by  me  was  recognized. 
A  place  there  is  below  not  sad  with  torments. 

But  darkness  only,  where  the  lamentations  . 

Have  not  the  sound  of  wailing,  but  are  sighs.  30 

There  dwell  I  with  the  little  irmocents 

Snatched  by  the  teeth  of  Death,  or  ever  they 

Were  from  our  human  sinfulness  exempt. 
There  dwell  I  among  those  who  the  three  saintly 

Virtues  did  not  put  on,  and  without  .vice  35 

The  others  knew  and  followed  all  of  them. 
But  if  thou  know  and  can,  some  indication 

Give  us  by  which  we  may  the  sooner  come 

Where  Purgatory  has  its  right  beginning." 
He  answered  :  "  No  fixed  place  has  been  assigned  us ;  <« 

Tis  lawful  for  me  to  go  up  and  round  ; 

So  far  as  I  can  go,  as  guide  I  join  thee. 
But  see  already  how  the  day  declines. 

And  to  go  up  by  night  we  are  not  able  ; 

Therefore  'tis  well  to  think  of  some  fair  sojourn.  45 

Souls  are  there  on  the  right  hand  here  withdrawn  ; 

If  thou  permit  me  I  will  lead  thee  to  tliem, 

And  thou  shalt  know  them  not  without  delight" 
"  How  is  this  ?  "  was  the  answer ;  "  should  one  wish 

To  mount  by  night  would  he  prevented  be  j« 

By  others  ? .  or  mayhap  would  not  have  power  ?  " 
And  on  the  ground  the  good  Sordello  drew 

His  finger,  saying,  "  See,  this  hne  alone 

Thou  couldst  not  pass  after  the  sun  is  gone ; 
Not  that  aught  else  would  hindrance  give,  however,  ss 

To  going  up,  save  the  nocturnal  darkness ; 

This  Avith  the  want  of  power  the  mil  perpW^^, 
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We  might  it) deed  ther^ti^th  return  below, 

And,  wandering,  wftfkuhc  hillside  round  about, 

While  the  horizon  lioldsj  the  day  imprisoned/'  to 

Tliereon  my  Lord,  as  if  in  wonder,  said  : 

"  Do  thou  conduct  us  thittver,  where  thou  sayest 

That  we  can  take  delight  ih^  tarrying.'' 
Li  1. tie  had  we  withdrawn  us  from  ^hat  place, 

"When  I  perceived  the  mount  ^Vas  hollowed  out  65 

In  fashion  as  the  valleys  here  ar^hollowed. 
*"■  1 'hither ward/'  said  that  shade,  **  will  we  repair, 

Where  of  itself  the  kill-side  makes  a  lap, 

And  there  for  the  new  day  will  we  await '** 
'TwiKt  hill  and  plain  there  was  a  winding  path  70 

Which  led  us  to  the  margin  of  that  dell, 

AVhere  dies  the  border  more  than  half  avvav 
Gold  and  line  silver,  and  scarlet  and  pearl-white, 

The  Indian  wood  resplendent  and  serene, 

Fresh  emerald  the  moment  it  is  broken,  ys 

By  herbage  and  by  flowers  within  that  hollow 

Planted,  each  one  in  colour  would  be  vanquished, 

As  by  its  greater  vanquished  is  the  less. 
Nor  in  that  place  had  nature  painted  only, 

But  of  the  sweetness  of  a  thousand  odours  80 

Made  there  a  mingled  fragrance  and  unknown, 
**  Salve  Regina^'  on  the  green  and  floxvers 

Tiiere  seated,  singing,  spirits  I  beheld, 

Which  were  not  visible  outside  the  valley, 
"  Before  the  scanty  sun  now  seeks  his  nest/*  ts 

Began  the  Mantuan  who  had  led  us  thither, 

**  Among  them  do  not  wish  me  to  conduct  you. 
Better  from  off  this  ledge  the  acts  and  faces 

Of  all  of  them  will  you  discriminate, 

Than  in  the  plain  below  received  among  them.  90 

He  who  sits  highest,  and  the  semblance  bears 

Of  having  what  he  should  have  done  neglected, 

And  to  the  others'  song  moves  not  his  lips, 
Rudolph  the  Emperor  was,  who  had  the  power 

To  heal  the  wounds  that  Italy  have  slain,  ^3 

So  that  through  others  slowly  she  revives. 
The  other,  who  in  look  doth  comfort  him, 

Governed  the  region  wJiere  the  water  springs, 

The  Moldau  bears  the  Elbe,  and  Elbe  the  sea. 
His  name  was  Ottocar ;  and  in  swaddling-clothes  too 

T^r  better  he  than  bearded  Winceslaus 

His  son^  wlio  fec<ls  in  luxury  and  ease. 
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And  the  small-nosed,  who  close  in  council  seems 

With  him  that  has  an  aspect  so  benign, 

Died  fleeing  and  disflowering  the  lily ;       .  »oj 

Look  there,  how  he  is  beating  at  his  breast ! 

Behold  the  other  one,  who  for  his  cheek 

Sighing  has. made  of  his  own  palm  a  bed; 
Father  and  father-in-law  of  France's  Pest 

Are  they,  and  know  his  vicious  life  and  lewd,  "- 

And  hence  proceeds  the  grief  that  so  doth  pierce  them 
He  who  appears  so  stalwart,  and  chimes  in, 

Singing,  with  that  one  of  the  manly  nose, 

The  cord  of  every  valour  wore  begirt ; 
And  if  as  King  had  after  him  remained  »*5 

The  stripling  who  in  rear  of  him  is  sitting. 

Well  had  the  valour  passed  from  vase  to  vase. 
Which  cannot  of  the  other  heirs  be  said. 

Frederick  and  Jacomo  possess  the  realms. 

But  none  the  better  heritage  possesses.  >» 

Not  oftentimes  upriseth  through  the  branches 

The  probity  of  man ;  and  this  He  wills 

Who  gives  it,  so  that  we  may  ask  of  Him. 
Eke  to  the  large-nosed  reach  my  words,  no  less 

Than  to  tiie  other,  Pier,  who  with  him  sings;  »^'i 

Whence  Provence  and  Apulia  grieve  already 
The  plant  is  as  inferior  to  its  seed. 

As  more  than  Beatrice  and  Margaret 

Costanza  boasteth  of  her  husband  still. 
Behold  the  monarch  of  the  simple  life,  ».^« 

Harry  of  England,  sitting  there  alone ; 

He  in  his  branches  has  a  better  issue. 
He  who  the  lowest  on  the  ground  among  them 

Sits  looking  upward,  is  the  Marquis  William, 

For  whose  sake  Alessandria  and  her  war  «3« 

Make  Monferrat  and  Canavese  weep." 


CANTO  VIII. 

'TwAS  now  the  hour  that  turneth  back  desire 

In  those  who  sail  the  sea,  and  melts  the  heart, 
The  day  theyVe  said  to  their  sweet  friends  farewell, 

And  the  new  pilgrim  penetrates  with  love. 
If  he  doth  hear  from  far  away  a  bell 
That  seemeth  to  deplore  the  dying  day, 
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When  I  began  to  make  of  no  avail 

My  hearings  and  to  watch  one  of  the  souls 
Uprisen,  that  begged  attention  with  its  hand. 

It  joined  and  lifted  npward  l>oth  its  palms, 
Fixing  its  eyes  upon  the  orient, 
As  if  it  said  to  Godj  *'  Naught  else  I  care  for.** 

"  Te  lucis  ante"  so  devoutly  issued 

Forth  from  its  mouth ,  and  with  such  dulcet  notes, 
It  made  me  issue  forth  from  my  own  mind. 

And  then  the  others,  sweetly  and  devoutly, 

Accompanied  it  through  all  the  hymn  entire, 
Having  their  eyes  on  the  supernal  wheels. 

Here,  Reader,  fix  thine  eyes  \Tell  on  the  truth, 
For  now  indeed  so  subtile  is  the  veil, 
Surely  to  penetrate  within  is  easy. 

I  saw  that  amiy  of  the  gentle-bom 

Thereafter  ward  in  silence  upward  gaze, 
As  if  in  expectation,  pale  and  humble  ; 

And  from  on  high  come  forth  and  dovra  descend, 
I  saw  two  Angels  with  two  flaming  swords, 
Truncated  and  deprived  of  their  points. 

Green  as  the  Uttle  leaflets  just  now  bom 

Their  gamients  were,  which,  by  their  verdant  pinions 
Beaten  and  1)1  own  al>road,  they  trailed  behind. 

One  just  above  us  came  to  take  his  station, 
And  one  descended  to  the  opposite  bank, 
80  that  the  people  were  contained  between  them. 

Clearly  in  them  discerned  1  the  blond  head ; 
But  in  their  faces  was  the  eye  bewildered, 
As  faculty  confounded  by  excess. 

**  From  Mary^s  bosom  both  of  them  have  come/* 
Sordello  said,  **as  guardians  of  the  valley 
Against  the  serpent,  that  will  come  anon." 

Whereupon  I,  who  knew  not  by  what  road. 

Turned  round  about,  and  closely  drew  mysdf, 
Utterly  frozen,  to  the  taithful  shoulders. 

And  once  again  Sordello  :  '*  Nov.^  descend  we 

'Mid  the  grand  shades,  and  we  will  speak  to  them  : 
Right  pleasant  will  it  be  for  them  to  see  you." 

Only  three  steps  I  think  tl*at  I  descended^ 

And  was  below,  and  saw  one  who  was  looking 
Only  at  me,  as  if  he  fain  would  know  me. 

Already  now  the  air  was  growing  dark, 

But  not  so  that  between  his  eyes  and  mine 
It  did  not  show  what  it  before  locked  up. 
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Tow'rds  me  he  moved,  and  I  towVds  him  did  move ; 

Noble  Judge  Nino !  how  it  me  delighted, 

When  I  beheld  thee  not  aniong  the  damned  i 
No  greeting  fair  wais  left  unsaid  between  us ;  •  sj 

Then  asked  he :  "  How  long  is  it  since  thou  earnest 

0*er  the  far  waters  to  the  mountain's  foot?*' 
"  Oh  ! "  said  I  to  him,  "  through  the  dismal  places 

I  came  this  mom ;  and  am  in  the  first  life,  ^ 

Albeit  the  other,  going  thus,  I  gain."  60 

And  on  the  instant  my  reply  was  heard. 

He  and  Sordello  both  shrank  back  from  me> 

Like  people  who  are  suddenly  bewildered. 
One  to  Virgilius,  and  the  other  turned 

To  one  who  sat  there,  crying,  **  Up,  Currado !  ^ 

Come  and  behold  what  God  in  grace  has  willed !" 
Then,  turned  to  me :  "  By  that  especial  grace 

Thou  owest  unto  Him,  who  so  conceals 

His  own  first  wherefore,  that  it  has  no  ford. 
When  thou  shalt  be  beyond  tlie  waters  wide,  j<» 

Tell  my  Giovanna  that  she  pray  for  me, 

Where  answer  to  the  innocent  is  made. 
I  do  not  think  her  mother  loves  me  more. 

Since  she  has  laid  aside  her  wimple  white, 

Which  she,  unhappy,  needs  must  wish  again.  ts 

Through  her  full  easily  is  comprehended 

How  long  in  woman  lasts  tlie  fire  of  love, 

If  eye  or  touch  do  not  relight  it  often. 
So  fair  a  hatchment  will  not  make  for  her 

The  Viper  marshalling  the  Milanese  Ca 

A-field,  as  would  have  made  Gallura's  Cock." 
In  this  wise  spake  he,  with  the  stamp  impressed 

Upon  his  aspect  of  that  righteous  zeal 

Which  measurably  bumeth  in  the  heart. 
My  greedy  eyes  still  wandered  up  to  heaven,  ^^ 

Still  to  that  poipt  where  slowest  are  the  stars. 

Even  as  a  wheel  the  nearest  to  its  axle. 
And  my  Conductor :  "  Son,  what  dost  thpu  gaze  at 

Up  there  ?"     And  I  to  him :  "At  those  three  torches 

With  which  this  hither  pole  is  all  on  fire."  9^ 

And  he  to  me :  "  The  four  resplendent  stars 

Thou  sawest  this  morning  are  down  yonder  low, 

And  these  have  mounted  up  to  where  those  were." 
As  he  was  speaking,  to  himself  Sordello 

Drew  him,  and  said,  "  Lo  there  our  Adversary' ! "  '^^ 

And  pointed  with  his  finger  to  look  X\uX\\^t. 
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Upon  the  side  on  which  the  little  valley 

No  barrier  hath,  a  serpent  was  ;  perchance 

I'he  same  u  liich  gave  to  Eve  the  bitter  food. 
'I'wixt  grass  and  flowers  tame  on  the  evil  streak, 

Turning  at  times  its  head  about^  and  lickin^,^ 

Its  back  hke  to  a  beast  that  smoothes  itself. 
I  did  not  see,  and  therefore  cannot  say 
,   How  the  celestial  falcons  *gan  to  move. 

But  well  I  saw  that  they  were  both  in  motion.  tos 

HcL^-ring  the  air  cleft  by  their  verdant  wings, 

The  serpent  fled,  and  round  the  Angels  wheeled, 

Up  to  their  stations  flying  back  alike. 
The  shade  that  to  the  Judge  had  near  approached 

When  he  had  called,  throughout  that  whole  assault  "^ 

Had  not  a  moment  loosed  its  gaze  on  me, 
"  So  may  the  light  that  leadcth  thee  on  high 

Find  in  thine  own  free-will  as  much  of  w^ax 

hs,  needful  is  up  to  the  highest  azure,'* 
Began  it,  "if  some  tme  intelligence 

Of  Valdimagra  or  its  neighbourhood 

Thou  knowest,  tell  it  me,  who  once  was  great  there. 
Cunado  Malaspina  was  I  called  ; 

I'm  not  the  eider,  but  from  him  descended  ; 

To  mine  I  bore  the  love  which  here  refineth/' 
**  O,*'  said  I  unto  him,  ^'  through  your  domains 

I  never  passed,  but  ivhere  is  there  a  dwelling 

Throughout  all  Europe,  where  they  are  not  known  ? 
That  fame,  which  doeth  honour  to  your  house, 

Proclaims  its  Signors  and  proclaims  its  land,  1=5 

So  that  he  knows  of  them  who  ne'er  was  there. 
And,  as  I  hope  for  heaven,  I  swear  to  you 

Your  honoured  family  in  naught  abates  ■ 

The  glor}^  of  the  purse  and  of  the  sword.  " 

It  is  so  privileged  by  use  and  nature,  ijo 

That  though  a  guilty  head  misguide  the  world, 

Sole  it  goes  right,  and  scorns  the  evil  way.'* 
And  he :  **  Now  go  ;  for  the  sun  shall  not  lie 

Seven  times  upon  the  pillow^  which  the  Ram 

With  all  his  four  feet  covers  and  bestrides,  131 

Before  that  such  a  courteous  opinion 

Shall  in  the  middle  of  thy  head  be  nailed 

AVith  greater  nails  than  of  another's  speech, 
Unless  the  course  of  justice  standeth  still" 
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CANTO  IX. 

The  concubine  of  old  Tithonus  now 

Gleamed  white  upon  the  eastern  balcony, 

Forth  from  the  arms  of  her  sweet  paramour ; 
With  gems  her  forehead  all  relucent  was, 

Set  in  the  shape  of  that  cold  animal  s 

Which  with  its  tail  doth  smite  amain  the  nations, 
And  of  the  steps,  with  which  she  mounts,  the  Night 

Had  taken  two  in  that  place  where  we  were, 

And  now  the  third  was  bending  down  its  wings ; 
^A^hen  I,  who  something  had  of  Adam  in  me,  «« 

Vanquished  by  sleep,  upon  the  grass  reclined, 

There  were  all  five  of  us  already  sat. 
Just  at  the  hour  when  her  sad  lay  begins 

The  little  swallow,  near  unto  the  morning, 

Perchance  in  memory  of  her  former  woes,  »f 

And  when  the  mind  of  man,  a  wanderer 

More  from  tlie  flesh,  and  less  by  thought  imprisoned, 

Almost  prophetic  in  its  visions  is. 
In  dreams  it  seemed  to  me  I  saw  suspended 

An  eagle  in  the  sky,  with  plumes  of  gold,  to 

With  wings  wide  open,  and  intent  to  stoops 
And  this,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  where  had  been 

By  Ganymede  his  kith  and  kin  abandoned. 

When  to  the  high  consistory  he  was  rapt 
I  thought  within  myself,  perchance  he  strikes  »5 

From  habit  only  here,  and  from  elsewhere 

Disdains  to  bear  up  any  in  his  feet 
Then  wheeling  somewhat  more,  it  seemed  to  me, 

Terrible  as  the  lightning  he  descended, 

And  snatched  me  upward  even  to  the  fire.  3« 

Therein  it  seemed  that  he  and  I  were  burning. 

And  the  imagined  fire  did  scorch  me  so, 

That  of  necessity  my  sleep  was  broken. 
Not  othenvise  Achilles  started  up. 

Around  him  turning  his  awakened  eyes,  33 

And  knowing  not  the  place  in  which  he  was. 
What  time  from  Chiron  stealthily  his  mother 

Carried  him  sleeping  in  her  arms  to  Scyros, 

Wherefrom  the  Greeks  withdrew  him  ail^iwax^'s^, 
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Tluin  I  upsUirtedj  when  from  off  irjy  fore  <a 

Sleep  fled  away  ;  and  pallid  I  I^ecame, 

As  doth  the  man  who  freezes  with  affright 
Only  my  Comforter  was  at  ray  side, 

And  now  the  sun  iras  more  than  two  liours  high, 

And  turned  towards  the  sea-shore  was  my  face.  45 

"  Be  not  intimidated/'  said  my  Lord, 

"  Be  reassured,  for  all  is  well  with  us ; 

Do  not  restrain,  but  put  forth  all  thy  strength. 
Thou  hast  at  length  arrived  at  Purgatory ; 

See  there  the  cliff  that  closes  it  around  ;  50 

See  there  the  entrance,  where  it  seems  disjoined* 
Whilom  at  dawn,  which  doth  precede  the  day, 

\VTien  inwardly  thy  spirit  was  asleep 

Upon  the  flowers  that  deck  the  land  below, 
There  came  a  Lady  and  said  :  "  I  aoi  Ivucla ;  55 

Let  me  take  this  one  up,  who  is  asleep  ; 

So  will  I  make  his  journey  easier  for  him.* 
Sordello  and  the  other  noble  shapes 

Remained ;  she  took  thee,  and,  as  day  grew  bright. 

Upward  she  came,  and  I  upon  her  footsteps.  60 

She  laid  thee  here  ;  and  first  her  beauteous  eyes 

That  open  entrance  pointed  out  to  me  ; 

Then  she  and  sleep  together  went  away/' 
In  guise  of  one  whose  doubts  aie  reassured, 

And  who  to  confidence  his  fear  doth  change,  63 

After  the  truth  has  been  discovered  to  liinij 
So  did  I  change  ;  and  when  without  disquit^t 

My  Leader  saw  me,  up  along  the  cliff 

He  moved,  and  I  behind  him,  to^vVd  the  heigjit. 
Reader,  thou  seest  well  how  I  exalt  ro 

My  theme,  and  therefore  if  with  greater  art 

I  fortify  it,  marvel  not  thereat. 
Nearer  approached  we,  and  were  in  such  place. 

That  there,  where  first  appeared  to  nic  a  rift 

Like  to  a  crevice  that  disparts  a  wall,  7i 

I  saw  a  portal,  and  three  stairs  beneath, 

Diverse  in  colour,  to  go  up  to  it, 

And  a  gate-keeper^  who  yet  spake  no  word* 
And  as  1  opened  more  and  more  mine  eyes, 

I  saw  him  seated  on  the  highest  stair, 

hJuch  in  the  face  that  I  endured  it  noL 
And  in  his  hand  he  had  a  naked  sword. 

Which  so  reflected  back  the  sunbeams  tou'rds  us, 

That  oft  in  vain  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes, 
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"  TelKit  from  where  you  are,  what  is*t  you  wish  ?  "  hs 

Began  he  to  exclaim  ;  "  where  is  tlie  escort  ? 

Take  heed  your  coming  hither  harm  you  not  I " 
"  A  Lady  of  Heaven,  with  these  things  conversant,*- 

My  Master  answered  him,  "  but  even  now 

Said  to  us,  *  Thither  go ;  there  is  the  portal*  *'  *» 

"  And  may  she  speed  your  footsteps  in  all  good,** 

Again  began  the  courteous  janitor  ; 

"  Come  forward  then  unto  these  stairs  of  ours.'* 
Thither  did  we  approach  ;  and  the  first  stair 

Was  marble  white,  so  polished  and  so  smooth,  ys 

I  mirrored  myself  therein  as  I  appear. 
The  second,  tinct  of  deeper  hue  than  perse,  » 

Was  of  a  calcined  and  uneven  stone. 

Cracked  all  asunder  lengthi^ase  and  across. 
The  third,  that  uppermost  rests  massively,  •«» 

Porphyry  seem«d  to  me,  as  flaming  red 

As  blood  that  from  a  vein  is  spirting  forth. 
Botli  of  his  feet  was  holding  upon  this 

The  Angel  of  God,  upon  the  threshold  seated, 

Which  seemed  to  me  a  stone  of  diamond,  ««« 

Along  the  three  stairs  upward  with  good  will 

Did  my  Conductor  draw  me,  saying :  "  Ask 

Humbly  that  he  the  fastening  may  undo." 
Devoutly  at  the  holy  feet  I  cast  me. 

For  mercy's  sake  besought  that  he  would  open,  jw 

But  first  upon  my  breast  three  times  I  smote. 
Seven  P's  upon  my  forehead  he  described 

With  the  sword's  point,  and,  "  Take  heed  that  thou  wasli 

These  wounds,  when  thou  shalt  be  within,",  he  said. 
Ashes,  or  earth  that  dry  is  excavated,  "s 

Of  the  same  colour  were  with  his  attire, 

And  from  beneath  it  he  drew  forth  two  keys. 
One  was  of  gold,  and  the  other  was  of  silver ; 

First  with  the  white,  and  after  with  the  yellow. 

Plied  he  the  door,  so  that  I  was  content.  »» 

"  Whenever  faileth  either  of  these  keys 

So  that  it  turn  not  rightly  in  the  lock,'* 

He  said  to  us,  *'  this  entrance  doth  not  open. 
More  precious  one  is,  but  the  other  needs 

More  art  and  intellect  ere  it  unlock,  ws 

For  it  is  that  which  doth  the  knot  unloose. 
From  Peter  I  have  tliem  ;  and  he  bade  me  er 

Rather  in  opening  than  in  keeping  shut, 

If  people  but  fall  down  before  my  feet." 
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Then  pushed  the  portals  of  the  sacred  door, 

Exclaiming :  *^  Enter ;  but  I  give  you  wanving 
That  forth  returns  whoever  looks  behind/' 

And  wlien  upon  tlieir  hinges  were  turned  round 
The  s\vivels  of  that  consecrated  gate, 
Wliicb  are  of  metal,  massive  and  sonorous, 

Roared  not  so  loud,  nor  so  discordant  seemed 
Tarpeia,  when  was  ta'en  from  it  the  good 
Me  tell  us,  wherefore  meagre  it  remained. 

At  the  first  thunder-peal  I  turned  attentive, 

And  **  Te  Dmm  laudamus^^  seemed  to  hear 
In  voices  mingled  with  sweet  melody. 

Exactly  such  an  image  rendered  me 

That  which  I  heard,  as  we  are  wont  to  catcb, 
When  pcoijle  singing  \\ath  the  organ  stand  ; 

For  now  we  hear,  and  now  hear  not,  the  wordb. 
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Whek  we  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door 
Which  the  perverted  love  of  souls  disuses, 
Because  it  makes  the  crooked  way  seem  straight, 

Re-echoing  I  heard  it  closed  again ; 

And  if  I  had  turned  back  mine  eyes  upon  it, 
W'hat  for  my  faihng  bad  been  fit  excuse  ? 

We  mounted  upward  through  a  rifted  rock, 
\\'hich  undulated  to  this  side  and  that, 
Even  as  a  wave  receding  and  advancing, 

"  Here  it  behoves  us  use  a  little  art," 

Began  my  Leader,  **  to  adapt  ourselves 
Now  here,  now  there,  to  the  receding  side/' 

^Vnd  this  our  footsteps  so  infrequent  made, 

That  sooner  had  the  moon's  decreasing  disk 
Regained  its  bed  to  sink  again  to  rest, 

Than  we  were  forth  from  out  that  needle's  eye  ; 
But  when  we  free  and  in  the  open  were. 
There  where  the  moimtain  l>ackward  piles  itself, 

I  wearied  out,  and  lioth  of  us  uncertain 

About  our  way,  we  stopped  upon  a  plain 
More  desolate  than  roads  across  the  deserts. 

From  where  its  margin  borders  on  the  void, 
To  foot  of  the  high  bank  that  ever  rises,  • 
A  human  hoiW  three  times  told  would  measure 
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And  far  OS  eye  of  mine  could  wing  its  flight,  ts 

Now  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  flank  now, 

The  same  this  cornice  did  appear  to  me. 
Thereon  our  feet  had  not  been  moved  as  yet, 

When  I  perceived  the  embankment  round  about, 

Which  all  right  of  ascent  had  interdicted,  fo 

To  be  of  marble  white,  and  so  adorned 

With  sculptures,  that  not  only  Polycletus, 

But  Nature's  self,  had  there  been  put  to  shame. 
The  Angel,  who  came  down  to  earth  with  tidings 

Of  peace,  that  had  been  wept  for  many  a  year,  ^5 

And  opened  Heaven  from  its  long  interdict, 
111  front  of  us  appeared  so  truthfully 

There  sculptured  in  a  gracious  attitude, 

He  did  not  seem  an  image  that  is  silent 
One  would  have  sworn  that  he  was  saying,  "Ave^;  40 

For  she  was  there  in  effigy  portrayed 

Who  turned  the  key  to  ope  the  exalted  love, 
And  in  her  mien  this  language  had  impressed, 

^^Eccc ancilla  Deiy^  as  distinctly 

As  any  figure  stamps  itself  in  wax.  4& 

'*  Keep  not  thy  mind  upon  one  place  alone," 

The  gentle  Master  said,  who  had  me  standing 

Upon  that  side  where  people  have  their  hearts  ; 
Whereat  I  moved  mine  eyes,  and  I  beheld 

In  rear  of  Mary,  and  upon  that  side  50 

Where  he  was  standing  who  conducted  me, 
Another  story  on  the  rock  imposed ; 

Wherefore  I  passed  Virgilius  and  drew  near, 

So  that  before  mine  eyes  it  might  be  set. 
There  sculptured  in  the  self-same  marble  were  11 

The  cart  and  oxen,  drawing  the  holy  ark, 

Wherefore  one  dreads  an  office  not  appointed. 
People  appeared  in  front,  and  all  of  them 

In  seven  choirs  divided,  of  two  senses 

Made  one  say  *'  No,'*  the  other,  "  Yes,  they  sing.*'  60 

Likewise  unto  the  smoke  of  the  frankincense. 

Which  there  was  imaged  forth,  the  eyes  and  nose 

Were  in  the  yes  and  no  discordant  made. 
Preceded  there  the  vessel  benedight, 

Dancing  with  girded  loins,  the  humble  Psalmist,  ^i 

And  more  and  less  than  King  was  he  in  this. 
Opposite,  represented  at  the  window 

Of  a  great  palace,  Michal  looked  upon  him, 

Even  as  a  woman  scornful  and  afflicted. 
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I  niox^ed  my  feet  from  where  I  had  been  standing, 
I'o  examine  near  at  liand  another  story, 
Which  after  Michal  glimmered  whiLe  upon  me. 

There  tlie  high  glory  of  the  Roman  Prince 
Was  clironicled,  whose  great  beneficence 
Moved  Gregory  to  his  great  victory ; 

'Tis  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  I  am  speaking ; 
And  a  poor  widow  at  his'  bridle  stood. 
In  attitude  of  weeping  and  of  grief 

Around  about  him  seemed  it  thronged  and  full 
Of  cavaliers,  and  tlie  eagles  in  the  gold 
Above  them  visibly  in  the  wind  were  moving. 

The  wretched  woman  in  the  midst  of  these 

Seemed  to  be  saying :  '^  Give  me  vengeance,  Lord, 
For  my  dead  son,  for  wliom  my  heart  is  breaking," 

And  he  to  ans-wer  her :  *'  Now  wait  until 

I  shall  return."     And  she  :  ''  My  Lord,"  like  one 
In  whom  grief  is  impatient^  ^'  sliouldst  thou  not 

Pvetiirn  ?  "    And  he  :  ''  Who  shall  be  where  I  am 

Will  give  it  thee."    And  she  :  *•  Good  deed  of  others 
What  boots  it  thee,  if  thou  neglect  thine  own  ?  " 

Whence  he  ;  "  Now  comfort  thee,  for  it  behoves  nic 
.    That  I  discharge  my  duty  ere  I  move ; 
Justice  so  wiUs,  and  pity  doth  retain  me/* 

He  who  on  no  new  thing  hay  ever  looked 
Was  the  creator  of  thiis  visible  language, 
Novel  to  us,  for  here  it  is  not  found. 

\Miile  I  delighted  me  in  contemplating 
The  images  of  such  humility, 
And  dear  to  look  on  for  their  Maker'^i  sake, 

*^  Behold,  upon  this  side,  but  rare  they  make 

Their  steps,-'  tlic  Poet  murmured,  *'  many  |>eople; 
These  will  direct  us  to  tlie  lofty  stairs." 

Mine  eyes,  that  in  beholding  were  intent 

To  see  new  things,  of  which  they  curious  arc, 
In  turning  round  towards  him  were  not  slow. 

But  still  I  wish  not,  Reader,  thou  shouldst  swen-e 
From  thy  good  purpose??,  because  thou  hearest 
How  God  ordaineth  tliat  the  debt  be  paid ; 

Attend  not  to  the  fashion  of  the  torment, 

Think  of  vvhat  follows  ;  think  that  at  the  woist 
It  cannot  reach  beyond  the  mighty  sentence. 

**  Master,"  began  I,  "  that  which  I  behold 

Moving  towards  us  seems  to  me  not  persons, 
And  what  I  know  not,  so  in  sight  I  waver.'' 
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And  he  to  me :  "  The  grievous  quality  ns 

Of  this  their  totment  bows  them  so  to  earth, 

That  my  own  eyes  at  first  contended  with  it ; 
But  look  there  fixedly,  and  disentangle 

By  sight  what  cometh  underneath  those  stones ; 

Already  canst  thou  see  how  each  is  stricken."  lao 

O  ye  proud  Christians  !  \vretched,  weary  ones  ! 
.Who,  in  the  vision  of  the  mind  infirm, 

Confidence  have  in  your  backsliding  steps, 
Do  ye  not  comprehend  that  we  are  worms, 

Bom  to  bring  forth  the  angelic  butterfly  ms 

That  flieth  unto  judgment  without  screen  ? 
Why  floats  aloft  your  spirit  high  in  air  ? 

Like  are  ye  unto  insects  undeveloped. 

Even  as  the  worm  in  whom  formation  fails  ! 
As  to  sustain  a  ceiling  or  a  roof,  130 

In  place  of  corbel,  oftentimes  a  figure 

Is  seen  to  join  its  knees  unto  its  breast, 
Which  makes  of  the  unreal  real  anguish 

Arise  in  him  who  sees  it ;  fashioned  thus 

Beheld  I  those,  when  I  had  ta'en  good  heed.  131 

True  is  it,  they  were  more  or  less  bent  down, 

According  as  they  more  or  less  were  laden  ; 

And  he  who  h'kd  most  patience  in  his  looks 
Weeping  did  seem  to  say,  "  I  can  no  more  ! " 


CANTO  XL 

"  Our  Father,  fhou  who  dwellest  in  the  heavens, 
Not  circumscribed,  but  from  tlie  greater  love 
Thou  bearest  to  the  first  effects  on  high, 

Praised  be  thy  name  and  thine  omnipotence 
By  every  creature,  as  befitting  is 
To  render  thanks  to  thy  sweet  effluence. 

Come  unto  us  the  peace  of  thy  dominion, 
For  unto  it  we  cannot  of  ourselves. 
If  It  come  not,  with  all  our  intellect 

Even  as  thine  own  Angels  of  their  will 

Make  sacrifice  to  thee,  Hosanna  singing. 
So  may  all  men  make  sacrifice  of  theirs. 

Give  unto  us  this  day  our  daily  manna, 

Withouten  which  in  this  rough  wilderness 
Backward  goes  Ke  who  toils  most  to  advaive^. 
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And  even  as  we  the  trespass  we  have  suffered 
Pardon  in  one  another^  pardon  thon 
Benignly,  and  regard  not  our  desert. 

Our  vinuc,  which  is  easily  overcome, 

Pnt  not  to  proof  with  the  old  Adversary, 
But  thou  from  him  who  spurs  it  so,  deliver. 

This  last  petition  verily,  dear  Lord, 

Not  for  ourselves  is  made^  who  need  it  not. 

But  for  their  sake  who  have  remained  behind  us.' 

Thus  for  themselves  and  us  good  furtherance 

Those  shades  imploring,  went  beneath  a  weight 
Like  unto  that  of  which  we  sometimes  dream, 

Unequally  in  angnisjh  round  and  round 

And  weary  all^  upon  that  foremost  cornice, 
Purging  awiiy  the  smoke-stains  of  the  world* 

If  there  good  words  arc  ahvays  said  for  us, 

What  may  not  here  be  said  and  done  for  ihem. 
By  those  who  have  a  good  root  to  their  \\ull  ? 

Well  may  we  hel])  them  wash  away  the  marks 

That  hence  they  carried,  so  that  clean  and  light 
They  may  ascend  unto  the  starr>^  wheels  ! 

"  Ah  1  so  may  pity  and  justice  you  disburden 

Soon,  that  ye  may  have  power  to  move  the  >ving, 
That  shall  uplift  you  after  your  desire, 

Show  us  on  which  hand  towVd  the  stairs  the  way 
Is  shortest,  and  if  more  than  one  the  passes, 
Point  us  out  that  wliich  least  abruptly  falls; 

For  he  who  cometh  with  me,  through  the  burden 
Of  Adam's  flesh  wherewith  he  is  invested. 
Against  his  will  is  chary  of  his  climbing." 

The  words  of  theirs  which  they  returned  to  those 
That  he  whom  I  was  following  had  spoken, 
It  was  not  manifest  from  whom  they  came. 

But  it  was  said  :  "  To  the  right  hand  come  with  us 
Along  the  bank,  and  ye  shall  find  a  pass 
Possible  for  living  person  to  ascend.     '  \ 

And  were  I  not  impeded  by  the  stone, 

Which  this  proud  neck  of  mine  doth  subjugate, 
Whence  I  am  forced  to  hold  my  visage  down, 

Him,  who  still  lives  and  does  not  name  himself, 
Would  I  regard,  to  see  if  I  may  know  him 
And  make  him  piteous  unto  this  burden. 

A  I-atian  was  I,  and  born  of  a  great  Tuscan  ; 
Guglielmo  Aldobrandeschi  was  my  father ; 
J  know  not  if  his  name  tv^^re  e\'tr  with  you.       ''] 
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The  ancient  blood  and  deeds  of  gallantry 

Of  my  progenitors  so  arrogant  made  me 

That,  thinking  not  upon  the  common  mother, 
All  men  I  held  in  scorn  to  such  extent 

I  died  therefor,  as  know  the  Si^nese,  65 

And  every  diild  in  Campagnatico. 
I  am  Omberto ;  and  not  to  me  alone 

Has  pride  done  harm,  but  all  mjr  kith  and  kin' 

Has  with  it  dragged  into  adversity. 
And  here  must  I  this  burden  bear  for  it  fe 

Till  God  be  satisfied,  since  I  did  not 

Among  the  living,  here  among  the  dead." 
Listening  I  downward  bent  my  countenance ; 

And  one  of  them,  not  this  one  who  was  speialdng, 

Twisted  himself  beneath  the  weight  that  cramps  him,        rs 
And  looked  at  me,  and  knew  me,  and  called  out, 

Keeping  his  eyes  laboriously  fixed 

On  me,  who  all  bowed  down  was  going  with  them. 
"  O,"  asked  I  him,  "art  thou  not  Oderisi, 

Agobbio's  honour,  and  honour  of  that  art  »e 

Which  is  in  Paris  called  illuminating  ?  " 
"  Brother,'*  said  he,  "  more  laughing  are  the  leaves 

Touched  by  the  brush  of  Franco  Bolognese ; 

All  his  the  honour  now,  and  mine  in  part. 
In  sooth  I  had  not  been  so  courteous  8s 

While  I  \vas  living,  for  the  great  desire 

Of  excellence,  on  which  my  heart  was  bent. 
Here  of  such  pride  is  paid  the  forfeiture ; 

And  yet  I  should  not  be  here,  were  it  liot 

That,  having  power  to  sin,.  I  turned  to  God.  59 

O  thou  vain  glory  of  the  human  powers, 

How  litSe  green  upon  thy  summit  lingers, 

If 't  be  not  followed  by  an  age  of  grossness ! 
In  painting  Cimabue  thought  that  he 

Should  hold  the  field,  now  Giotto  has  the  cry,     ,  w 

So  that  the  other's  fame  is  growing  dim. 
So  has  one  Guido  firom  the  other  taken 

The  glory  of  our  tongue,  and  he  perchance 

Is  bom,  who  from  the  nest  shall  chase  them  bollh 
Naught  is  this  mundane  rumour  but  a  breath  \<a 

Of  wind,  that  comes  now  this  way  and  now  that, 

And  changes  name,  because  it  changes  side. 
What  fame  shalt  thou  have  more,  if  old  peel  off 

From  thee  thy  flesh,  than  if  thou  hadst  beei'  dead 

^fore  thou  left  tbft  pafH>  and  the  dindi^  jcs 


Ere  pass  a  thousand  years  ?  whicli  is  a  shorter 
Si>ace  to  the  etcrne,  than  twinkling  of  an  eye 
Unto  tlie  circk  that  in  heaven  wheels  slowest. 

With  hhii,  who  takes  so  little  of  the  road 
III  front  of  me,  all  Tuscany  resounded  ; 
And  now  he  scarce  is  lisped  of  in  Siena, 

Where  he  was  lord,  ^vhat  time  was  overtlirown 
The  Florentine  delirioni,  that  superb 
Was -at  that  day  as  now  'tis  prostitute. 

Your  reputation  is  the  colour  of  grass 

Which  comes  and  goes,  and  that  discolours  it 
By  which  it  issues  green  from  out  the  earth." 

And  I :  *'  Thy  trae  speech  fills  my  heart  A\ith  good 
HimiiJity,  and  great  tumour  thou  assuagest ; 
But  who  is  he,  of  whom  just  now  thou  spa k est  ?  " 

*"  Tliat,"  he  replied,  "  is  Provenzan  Salvani, 
And  he  is  here  because  he  had  presumed 
To  bring  Siena  all  into  his  hands. 

He  has  gone  thus,  and  goeth  ivithout  rest 

E* er  since  he  died ;  such  money  renders  back 
In  payment  he  who  is  on  earth  too  daring.*' 

And  I :  *'  if  every  spirit  who  awaits 

The  verge  of  life  before  that  he  repent, 
Remains  below  there  and  ascends  not  liither, 
Unless  good  orison  shall  him  bestead,) 

Until  as  much  time  as  he  lived  be  passed, 
How  was  the  coming  granted  hini  in  largess?  '* 

"When  he  in  greatest  splendour  lived,"  said  he, 
"  Freely  upon  the  Campo  of  Siena, 
All  shame  being  laid  aside,  he  placed  himself; 

And  there  to  rlraw  his  friend  from  the  duress 

Which  in  the  prison-house  of  Charles  he  suffered, 
He  brought  himself  to  tremble  in  each  vein. 

I  say  no  more,  and  know  that  I  speak  darkly ; 

Yet  little  time  shall  pass  be  lore  thy  neighbours 
Will  so  demean  themselves  that  thou  canst  gloss  it. 

This  action  has  released  him  from  those  confines/* 
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Abreast,  like  oxen  going  Id  a  yoke, 

I  with  that  heavy-laden  soul  v,'e!it  on, 
As  long  as  the  sweet  p&^Hguguc  permitted; 
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Byt  when  he  said,  "  Leave  hitrij  and  onward  pass. 
For  here  'tis  good  that  wuth  the  sail  and  oars, 
As  much  as  may  be,  eacli  push  on  his  barque  ; " 

Upright,  as  w^alking  wills  it,  I  redressed 

My  person,  notwithstanding  that  my  thoughts 
Remained  within  me  downcast  and  abashed. 

I  had  moved  on,  and  followed  willingly 

The  footsteps  of  my  Master,  and  we  both 
Already  showed  how  light  of  foot  we  were, 

When  unto  me  he  said  :  "  Cast  down  thine  eyes  j 
*Twere  well  for  thee,  to  alleviate  the  way, 
To  look  upon  tlie  bed  beneadi  thy  feet" 

As,  that  some  memory  may  exist  of  them, 

Above  the  buried  dead  theij  tombs  in  earth 
Bear  sculptured  on  them  what  they  were  before ; 

Whence  often  there  we  weep  for  them  afresh, 

From  pricking  of  remembrance,  which  alone 
To  the  compassionate  dotli  set  its  spur  j 

So  saw  I  there,  but  of  a  better  semblance 
In  point  of  artifice,  with  figures  covered 
Whatever  as  pathway  from  the  raouiit  projects. 

I  saw  that  one  who  was  created  noble 

More  than  all  other  creatures,  down  from  heaven 
Flaming  with  lightnings  fall  upon  one  side. 

I  saw  Briareus  smitten  b)^  the  dart 
Celestial,  lying  on  the  other  side, 
Hea\y  upon  the  earth  by  mortal  frost. 

I  saw  ThymbraeuSj  Pallas  saw,  and  Mars, 

Still  clad  in  armour  round  about  their  father. 
Gaze  at  the  scattered  members  of  the  giants. 

I  saw,  at  foot  of  his  great  labour,  Nimrod, 
As  if  bewildered,  looking  at  the  people 
Who  had  been  proud  with  him  in  Sennaar. 

O  Niobe  I  with  what  afflicted  eyes 

Thee  I  beheld  upon  the  pathway  traced, 
Between  thy  seven  and  seven  children  slain  ! 

O  Saul !  how  fallen  upon  thy  proper  sword 
Didst  thou  appear  there  lifeless  in  Gilboa, 
That  felt  thereafter  neither  rain  nor  dew  i 

O  mad  Arachne  !  so  I  thee  beheld 

E'en  then  half  spider,  sad  upon  the  shreds 
Of  fabric  wTought  in  evil  hour  for  thee  1 

O  Rehoboam  I  no  more  seems  to  threaten 

Tliine  image  there ;  but  full  of  consternation 
A'cliariot  bear?  k  ofl',  when  none  puiSM^s\ 
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Displayed  raoreo'er  the  adamantine  ]xivenient 

How  unto  his  own  mother  made  AlcmaEbii  fa 

Costly  appear  the  luckless  orniinient ; 
Displayed  how  his  own  sons  did  throw  themselves 

Upon  Sennacherib  within  the  temple* 

And  how,  he  being  dead,  they  left  him  there  \ 
Displayed  the  ruin  and  the  cruel  carnage  15 

That  Tomyris  uTought,  when  she  to  Cyrus  said, 

"  Blood  didst  thou  thirst  for^  and  with  blood  I  glut  thee  *  ' 
Displayed  how  routed  Jkd  the  Assyrians 

After  that  Holofernes  had  been  slain, 

And  hkewise  the  remainder  of  that  slaughter.  60 

I  saw  there  Troy  in  ashes  and  in  caverns  ; 

O  I  lion  I  thee,  how  abject  and  debased, 

Displayed  the  image  that  155  there  discerned  ! 
^Vhoe'er  of  pen[:il  master  was  or  stile,  ' 

That  could  portray  the  shades  and  traits  -vfliit^h  there         H 

Would  cause  each  subtile  genius  to  admire  ? 
Dead  seemed  the  dead,  the  li\ing  seemed  alive  \ 

Better  than  I  saw  not  who  saw  the  truth, 

All  that  I  trod  upon  while  bowed  I  went 
Now  wax  ye  proud,  and  on  with  looks  uplifted,  y» 

Ye  sons  of  Eve,  and  bow  not  douii  your  faces 

So  that  ye  may  behold  your  evil  ways  ! 
^lore  of  the  mount  by  us  was  now  encompassed. 

And  far  more  spent  the  circuit  of  the  sun, 

Than  had  the  mind  preoccupied  imagined,  n 

AVhen  he,  who  ever  watchful  in  advance 

Was  going  on,  began  :  **  Lift  up  thy  head, 

'Tis  no  more  time  to  go  thus  medhating. 
Lo  there  an  Angel  who  is  making  haste 

To  come  towards  us  ;  lo,  returning  is  gq 

From  service  of  the  day  the  sixth  handmaiden. 
With  reverence  tlrine  acts  and  looks  adorn, 
.     So  that  he  may  delight  to  speed  us  upward  : 

Think  that  this  day  will  never  dawn  again/' 
I  was  familiar  with  his  admonition  t* 

Ever  to  lose  no  time  ;  so  on  diis  theme 

He  could  not  unto  me  speak:  coverdy. 
Towards  us  came  the  being  beautiful 

Vested  in  white,  and  in  his  counteuLtnce 

Such  as  appears  the  tremulous  morning  stnn  91 

His  arms  he  opened,  and  opened  then  his  wings ; 

^^Comti^^  said  he,  "  near  at  hand  here  are  th^' steps. 
And  easy  from  heticeforth  is  the  ascent," 
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At  this  announcement  few  are  they  who  come  ! 

0  human  creatures,  born  to  soar  aloft,  9S 
Why  fall  ye  thus  before  a  little  wind  ? 

He  led  us  on  to  where  the  rock  was  cleft ; 

There  smote  upon  my  forehead  with  his  wings, 

Then  a  safe  passage  promised  unto  me. 
As  on  the  right  hand,  to  ascend  the  mounit  >ot 

Where  seated  is  the  ^church  that  lordeth  it 

O'er  the  well-guided,  above  Rubacopte, 
The  bold  abruptness  of  th^  .ascent  is  broken      .  . 

By  stairwfiys  that  were  madi?  there  in  the,  age     . 

When  still  were  safe  the  ledger  and  the  stave,  105 

E'en  thus  attempered  is  the  bank  which  falls 

Sheer  downward  from. the  second  circle  there ;  . 

But  on  this  side  ancj  that  tlie  Jiigh  rock  grazeifc 
As  we  were  turning  thitherward  our  persons, 

"  Beati  pauperes  spiritu^^  voices  xxo 

Sang  in  such  wise  that  speech  could  tell  it  not, , 
Ah  me  !  how  diipferent  are  these  entrances 

From  the  Infernal !  for  with  anthems  here 

One  enters,  and  below  with  wild  lam^ents. 
We  now  were  mauqting  up  the  sacred  stairs,  "S 

And  it  appeared  to  me  by  far  more  easy 

Than  on  the  plain  it  had  appeared  before. 
Whence  I :  "  My  Master,,  say,  what  heavy  thing 

Has  been  uplifted  from  me,  so  that  hardly 

Aught  of:  fatigue  is  felt  by  me  in  walking  ?  "  i» 

He  answered :  "When  the  P's  which  have  remained 

Still  on  thy  face  almost  obliterate 

Shall  wholly,  as  the  first  is,  be  erased. 
Thy  feet  will  be  so  vanquished  by  good  will, 

That  not  alone  they. shall  not  feel  fatigue,  »• 

But  urging  up  will  be  to  them  delight" 
Then  did  I  even  as  they  do  who  are  going 

With  something  on  the  head  to  them  unknown, 

Unless  the  signs  of  others  make  them  doubt, 
Wherefore  the  hand  to  ascertain  is  helpful,  X3« 

And  seeks  and  finds,  and  doth  fulfil  the  office  , 

Which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the.  sight ;  ." 
And  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  band  spread    . 

1  found  but:six  the  letters,  that  had  carved 

Upon  my- temples  he, who  bore  the  keys;  «38 

Upon  beholding  whiph  my  Leafier. smiled.  , 
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We  were  upon  the  summit  of  the  stairs, 
Where  for  the  second  time  is  cut  away 
The  mountain,  which  ascending  shriveth  all 

There  in  like  manner  doth  a  cornice  bind 

The  hill  all  round  about,  as  does  the  fir5t, 
Save  tliat  its  arc  more  suddenly  is  curved. 

Shade  is  there  noncj  nor  sculpture  that  appears  ; 

So  seems  the  bankj  and  so  the  road  seems  smooth, 
With  but  the  livid  colour  of  the  stone. 

"If  to  inquire  we  wait  for  people  here," 

The  Poet  said,  ^^  I  fear  that  peradventure 
Too  much  delay  will  our  election  have»" 

Then  steadfast  on  the  sun  his  eyes  he  fixed, 

Made  his  right  side  the  centre  of  his  motion, 
And  turned  the  left  part  of  himself  about, 

"  O  thou  sweet  light !  with  trust  in  whom  I  enter 
Upon  this  novel  journey,  do  thou  lead  us," 
Said  hcj  "as  one  within  here  should  be  led. 

Thou  wannest  the  ^\'orldj  thou  shinest  over  it ; 
If  other  reason  prompt  not  otherwise. 
Thy  rays  should  evermore  our  leaders  be !" 

As  much  as  here  is  counted  for  a  mile. 

So  much  already  there  had  we  advanced 
In  little  timCj  by  dint  of  ready  will ; 

And  tow'rds  us  there  were  heard  to  fly,  albeit 
They  were  not  visible,  spirits  uttering 
Unto  Love's  table  courteous  invitations. 

The  first  voice  that  passed  onward  in  its  flight, 
"  Vlnum  non  habcnt^^  said  in  accents  loud, 
And  went  reiterating  it  behind  us. 

And  ere  it  wholly  grew  inaudible 

Because  of  distance,  passed  another,  crying^ 
"  I  am  Orestes  ! "  and  it  also  stayed  not. 

"  O,"  said  I,  *^  Father,  these,  what  voices  are  they  ?  ** 
And  even  as  Tasked,  behold  the  third. 
Saying  i    **  Love  those  from  whom  ye  have  had  evil 

And  the  good  Master  said  :  "  This  circle  scourges 
Thit  sin  of  envy,  and  on  that  account 
Are  drawn  from  love  t\\e  lashes  of  the  scourge. 
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The  bridle  of  another  sound  shall  be ;  .40 

I  think  that  thou  wilt  hear  it,  as  I  judge, 

Before  thou  comest  to  the  Pass  of  Pardon. 
But  fix  thine  eyes  athwart  the  air  right  steadfast. 

And  people  thou  wilt  see  before  us  sitting. 

And  each  one  dose  against  the  cliff  is  seated."  45 

Then  wider  than  at  first  mine  eyes  I  opened  ; 

I  looked  before  me,  and  saw  shades  with  mantles 

Not  from  the  colour  of  the  stone  diverse. 
And  when  we  were  a  little  farther  on\vard, 

I  heard  a  cry  of,  "  Mary,  pray  for  us  ! "  so 

A  cry  of,  "  Michael,  Peter,  and  all  Saints  I " 
I  do  not  think  there  walketh  still  on  earth 

A  man  so  hard,  that  he  would  not  be  pierced 

With  pity  at  what  afterward  I  saw. 
For  when  I  had  approached  so  near  to  them  S9 

That  manifest  to  me  their  acts  became. 

Drained  was  I  at  the  eyes  by  heavy  grief. 
Covered  with  sackcloth  vile  they  seemed  to  me, 

And  one  sustained  the  other  with  his  shoulder. 

And  all  of  them  were  by  the  bank  sustained.  60 

Thus  do  the  blind,  in  want  of  livelihood. 

Stand  at  the  doors  of  churches  asking  alms. 

And  one  upon  another  leans  his  head,  .    ' 

So  that  in  others  pity  soon  may  rise. 

Not  only  at  the  accent  of  their  words,  6s 

But  at  their  aspect,  which  no  less  implores. 
And  as  unto  the  blind  the  sun  comes  not, 

So  to  the  shades,  of  whom  just  now  I  spake, 

Heaven's  light  will  not  be  bounteous  of  itself  \ 
For  all  their  lids  an  iron  wire  transpierces,  n 

And  sews  them  up,  as  to  a  sparhawk  wild 

Is  done,  because  it  will  not  quiet  stay. 
To  me  it  seemed,  in  passing,  to  do  outrage. 

Seeing  the  others  without  being  seen  ; 

Wherefore  I  turned  me  to  my  counsel  sage.  ts 

Well  knew  he  what  the  mute  one  wished  to  say. 

And  therefore  waited  not  for  my  demand, 

But  said  :  "  Speak,  and  be  brief,  and  to  the  point." 
I  had  Virgilius  upon  that  side 

Of  the  embankment  from  which  one  may  fall,  «• 

Since  by  no  border  'tis  engarlanded ; 
Upon  the  other  side  of  me  I  had 

The  shades  devout,  who  through  the  horrible  s^^m 

Pressed  out  the  tears  so  that  they  batWA  thra  OcvttVs, 
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To  them  I  turned  mc^  and,  "O  people,  certniii/' 
Began  I,  **  of  beholding  the  high  light, 
Which  your  desire  has  solely  in  its  care. 

So  may  grace  speedily  dissolve  the  scum 
Upon  your  consciences,  that  limpidly 
Through  them  descend  the  river  of  the  mindj 

Tell  me,  for  dear  'twill  be  to  me  and  grariouSj 
If  any  soul  among  you  here  is  Latian, 
And  'twill  perchance  be  good  for  him  I  learn  it," 

*'  U  brother  mine,  each  one  Is  citiz:en 

Of  one  true  city ;  but  thy  meaning  is, 
Who  may  have  lived  in  Italy  a  pilgrim.'* 

By  way  of  answer  this  I  seemed  to  hear 
A  little  farther  on  than  where  I  stood, 
Whereat  I  made  myself  still  nearer  heard 

Among  the  rest  I  saw  a  shade  that  waited 
In  aspect,  and  should  any  one  ask  how, 
Its  chin  it  lifted  upward  like  a  blind  man. 

"  Spirit,"  I  said,  **  who  stoopest  to  ascend, 
If  thou  art  he  who  did  reply  to  me, 
Make  thyself  known  to  me  by  place  or  name." 

"  Sienese  was  I,"  it  replied,  *'  and  ^\ith 

The  others  here  recleanse  my  guilty  life, 
W^eeping  to  Him  to  lend  himself  to  us. 

Sapient  I  was  not,  although  I  Sapia 

Was  called,  and  I  \vas  at  another's  harm 
More  happy  far  than  at  my  own  good  fortune. 

And  that  thou  mayst  not  think  that  I  decei\'e  thee, 
Hear  if  I  was  as  foolish  as  I  tell  thee. 
The  arc  already  of  my  years  descending. 

My  fellow-citizens  near  unto  Colle 

^Vere  joined  in  battle  witli  their  adversaries, 
And  I  was  praying  God  for  what  he  willed. 

Routed  were  they,  and  turned  into  the  bitter 

Passes  of  flight;  and  I,  the  chase  heholdingj 
A  joy  received  unequalled  by  all  others  j 

So  that  I  lifted  upward  my  bold  face 

Crying  to  Go<l,  *  Henceforth  I  fear  thee  not,' 
As  did  the  blackbird  at  the  little  sunshine. 

Peace  I  desired  with  God  at  tlie  extreme 
Of  my  existence,  and  ns  yet  would  not 
My  debt  have  been  by  jjcnitence  discharged, 

Had  it  not  been  that  in  remembrance  held  me 
Pier  Petdgnano  in  his  holy  prayers. 
Who  out  of  charity  was  grieved  tor  me» 
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But  who  art  thou,  tliat  into  our  conditions  ijo 

Questioning  goest,  and  hast  thine  eyes  unbound 

As  I  believe,  and  breathing  dost  discourse  ?" 
"  Mine  eyes,"  I  said,  "  will  yet  be  here  ta*en  from,  me. 

But  for  short  space ;  for  sm3.ll  is  the  qff(^<pe    . 

Committed  by  their  being  turned  with  envy.  131 

Far  greater  is  the  fear,  wherein  suspended 

My  soul. is,  of  tlie  torment  underneath. 

For  even  now  the  load  down  there  \¥eighs  oji  nap." 
And  she  to  me  :  "  Who  led  thee,  then,  anjong  us 

Up  here,  if  to  return  below  thou  thinkest?  "  140 

And  I :  "He  who  is Avith  me,  and  speaks  not ;  . 
And  living  am  1 ;  therefore  ask  of  me, 

Spirit  elect,  if  thou  wouldst  have  me  move 

O'er  yonder  yet  my  mortal  feet  for  thee." 
**  O,  this  is  such  a  novel  tiling,  to  hear,  ms 

She  answered,  "  that  great  sign  it  is  God  loves  thee ; 

Therefore  with  prayer  of  thine  sometimes  assist  me. 
And  I  implore,  by  what  thou  most  desirest. 

If  e'er  thou  treadest  the  soil  of  Tuscany, 

Well  with  my  kindred  reinstate  my  fame.  xs* 

Them  wilt  thou  see  among  that  people  vain  , 

Who  hope  in  Talamone,  and  will  lose  there 

More  hope  than  in  discovering  the  Diana ; 
But  there  still  more  the  admirals  will  lose."      ,  , 
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**  Who  is  this  one  that  goes  about  our  mountain. 

Or  ever  Death  has  given  him  power  qf  flight,    . 

And  opes  his  eye^  find  shuts  them  at  his  will  ?  " 
"  I  know  not  who,  but  know,  he's  not  alone ; 

Ask  him  thyself,  for  thou  art  nearer  to  him, 

And  gently,, so  that  he  may. speak,  accost  him.". 
Thus  did  two  spirits,  leaning  tow'rds  each  other,. 

Discourse  about  me  there  on  the  ri^t  hand ; 

Then  hpld  supine  .their  faces  to  address  me. 
And  said  the  one  :  ".  O  soul,  that,  fastened  still  . 

Within  the  body,  tow'rds  the  heaven  art  gomg, 

For  charity  console  us,  and  declare 
Whence  comest  'and  who  art  thou ;  for  thou  ipak'st  us 

As  much  to  marvel  at  this  grace  of  thine 

As  must  a  thin^^  that  never  yet  has  b^w'' 
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And  I :  *'  Through  midst  of  Tuscany  tlicie  wanders 
A  stream It't  that  Is  born,  in  FaUerona, 
And  not  a  hundred  miles  of  course  suffice  it ; 

From  thereupon  do  I  thiii  body  bring. 

To  tell  yow  who  I  am  were  speech  in  v£iin, 
Because  my  name  as  yet  makes  no  great  noise.'' 

"If  well  thy  meaning  I  can  penetrate 

With  intellect  of  mine,"  then  answered  me 

He  who  first  spake,  **  thon  speak  est  of  the  Arno," 

And  said  the  other  to  him  :  ''Why  concealed 
This  one  the  appelladon  of  that  river, 
Even  as  a  man  doth  of  thinji^s  homble  ?  " 

And  thns  the  shade  that  questioned  was  of  this 
Himself  acquitted  :  '•  I  know  not ;  but  ItuI)' 
'Tis  fit  the  name  of  such  a  valley  perish  ; 

For  from  its  fountain-head  (where  is  so  pregnant 
The  Al]>ine  mountain  whence  is  cleft  Peloro 
That  in  few  places  it  that  mark  surpasses) 

To  where  it  yields  itself  in  restoration 

Of  what  the  heaven  dotli  of  the  sea  dry  up, 
Whence  have  the  rivers  that  which  goes  with  them, 

Virtue  is  like  an  enemy  avoided 

By  all,  as  is  a  serpent,  through  misfortune 

Of  place,  or  through  bad  habit  tliat  impels  them  \ 

On  which  account  have  so  transformed  their  nature 
The  dwellers  in  that  miserable  valley, 
It  seems  that  Circe  had  them  in  her  pasture, 

'Mid  ugly  swine  J  of  acorns  worthier 

Than  other  food  for  human  use  created, 
It  first  directeth  its  impoverished  way. 

Curs  findeth  it  thereafter,  coming  downward^ 

More  snarling  than  their  puissance  demands, 
And  turns  from  them  disdainfully  its  muzzle. 

It  goes  on  falling,  and  the  more  it  grows, 

The  more  it  fmds  the  dogs  becoming  wolves, 
This  maledict  and  misatUenturous  ditch» 

Descended  then  through  many  a  hollow  gulf, 
It  finds  the  foxes  so  replete  with  fraud, 
They  fear  no  cunning  that  may  master  them. 

Nor  will  I  cease  because  another  hears  me  \ 

And  well  'twill  be  for  him,  if  still  lie  mind  him 
Of  what  a  truthful  spirit  to  me  unravels. 

Thy  grandson  I  behold,  who  doth  become 
A  hunter  of  those  wolves  upon  the  bank 
Of  f he  wild  stream,  and  tetrifLc^  them  alL 
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He  sells  their  flesh,  it  being  yet  alive ; 

Thereafter  slaughters  them  like  ancient  beeves  • 

Many  of  life,  himself  of  praise,  deprives. 
Blood-stained  he  issues  from  the  distnaJ  forest ; 

He  leaves  it  such,  a  thousand  years  from  now  6s 

In  its  primeval  state  'tis  not  re-wooded.'* 
As  at  the  announcement  of  impending  ills 

The  face  of  him  who  listens  is  disturbed, 

From  whate'er  side  the  peril  seize  upon  hitn  ; 
So  I  beheld  that  other  soul,  which  stood  ?• 

Turned  round  to  listen,  grow  disturbed  and  sad, 

When  it  had  gathered  to  itself  the  word. 
The  speech  of  one  and  aspect  of  the  other 

Had  me  desirous  made  to  know  their  names, 

And  question  mixed  with  prayers  I  made  thereof,  ?s 

Whereat  the  spirit  which  first  spake  to  me 

Began  again  :  "  Thou  wishest  I  should  bring  me 

To  do  for  thee  what  thou'lt  not  do  for  me ; 
But  since  God  willeth  that  in  thee  shine  forth 

Such  grace  of  his,  TU  not  be  chary  with  thee ;  80 

Know,  then,  that  I  Guido  del  Duca  am. 
My  blood  was  so  with  envy  set  on  fire, 

That  if  I  had  beheld  a  man  make  merry. 

Thou  wouldst  have  seen  me  sprinkled  o'er  witli  pallor. 
From  my  own  sowing  such  the  straw  I  reap  !  is 

O  human  race  !  why  dost  thou  set  thy  heart 

Where  interdict  of  partnership  must  be  ? 
This  is  Renier ;  this  is  the  boast  and  honoar 

Of  the  house  of  Calboli,  where  no  one  since 

Has  made  himself  the  heir  of  his  desert.  90 

And  not  alone  his  blood  is  made  devoid, 

'Twixt  Po  and  mount,  and  sea-shore  and  the  Reno, 

Of  good  required  for  truth  and  for  diversion  ; 
For  all  within  these  boundaries  is  full 

Of  venomous  roots,  so  that  too  tardily  9S 

By  cultivation  now  would  they  diminish. 
Where  is  good  Lizio,  and  Arrigo  Manardi, 

Pier  Traversaro,  and  Guido  di  Carpigna, 

O  Romagnuoli  into  bastards  turned  ? 
When  in  Bologna  will  a  Fabbro  rise  ?  100 

When  in  Faeniza  a  Bemardin  di  Fosco, 

The  noble  scion  of  ignoble  seed  ? 
Be  not  astonished,  Tuscan,  if  I  weep, 

When  I  remember,  with  Guido  da  Prata, 

Ugolin  d'  hzzOj  who  was  living' with  ^s,  '^ 
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Fredeiick  Tignoso  and  his  company, 

The  liouse  of  Traversara,  and  th*  Anastagi, 
And  one  race  and  the  other  is  extinct ; 

The  dames  and  cavahers,  die  toils  and  ease 

That  filled  our  souls  with  love  and  courtesy^ 
There  where  die  hearts  have  so  niahcious  grown  ! 

O  Brettinoro!  why  dost  thou  not  flee, 
Seeing  thai  all  thy  iamily  is  ^^one, 
And  many  people,  not  to  be  comii>ted? 

Bagnacavcil  does  well  m  not  begetting 

AikI  ill  tloes  CastroL'^tro,  and  Conio  worse. 
In  taking  trouble  to  liegei  such  Counts. 

Will  do  well  the  Fagani,  when  their  Devil 

Shall  have  departed  :  but  not  therefore  pure 
Will  testliTiony  of  them  eVr  remain. 

O  Ugolin  de'  FantoH.  secure 

Thy  name  is,  since  no  longer  is  awaited 
One  who,  degenerating,  can  obscure  it  I 

But  go  now,  Tuscan,  for  it  now  delights  me 
To  weep  far  better  than  it  does  to  speak. 
So  much  has  our  discourse  my  mind  distressedt" 

We  were  aware  that  those  beloved  souls 

Heiird  us  depart ;  therefore,  by  keeping  silent, 
They  ma4e  us  of  our  patliway  confident. 

When  we  became  alone  by  going  onward, 

Thunder,  when  it  doth  cleave  the  air,  appeared 
A  voice,  that  counter  to  us  came,  exclaiming; 

"  Shall  slay  me  whosoever  tindeth  me  !" 
And  tied  as  the  reverberation  dies 
If  suddenly  the  cloud  asunder  bursts. 

As  soon  as  hearing  h:td  a  truce  from  this. 
Behold  another,  with  so  great  a  crash. 
That  it  resembled  thunderings  following  fast : 

"  I  am  Aglaurus,  who  became  a  stone  T* 

And  then,  to  press  myself  close  to  tJie  Poet, 
1  backward t  and  not  forward,  took  a  step. 

Already  on  all  sides  the  air  was  quiet ; 

And  said  he  to  me  :  "  That  was  tl)e  hard  curb 
That  ought  to  hold  a  man  within  his  bounds ; 

But  you  takein  the  bait  so  that  the  hook 
Of  the  old  Adversaiy  draws  you  to  him, 
And  hence  availeth  little  curb  or  call. 

The  heavens  are  calling  you,  and  wheel  around  you, 
Displaying  to  you  their  eternal  beauties, 
And  stiil  your  eye  is  looking  on  the  ground  * 
Whence  He.  who  all  discerns,  civast\?ts  ^Q^x^ 
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As  much  as  'hvlxt  tlie  close  of  the  third  houf 
And  dawn  of  day  appt- areth  of  that  sphere 
Which  aye  in  fcishion  of  a  child  is  playing, 

So  much  it  now  appeared,  towards  the  night, 
AVas  of  his  course  remaining  to  the  sun ; 
There  it  was  evening,  and  'twas  midnight  here; 

And  the  rays  smote  the  middle  of  our  faces, 
Because  by  us  the  mount  was  so  encircled, 
That  straight  towards  the  west  w^e  now  were  going  \ 

When  I  perceived  my  forehead  overpowered 

Beneath  the  splendour  far  more  than  at  first. 
And  stupor  were  to  me  the  things  unknown , 

Whereat  towards  the  summit  of  my  brow 

1  raised  my  hands,  and  made  myself  die  visor 
VVhich  the  excessive  glare  diminishes. 

As  w^hen  from  off  the  water,  or  a  mirror. 

The  sunbeam  leaps  unto  the  opposite  side, 
Ascending  upward  in  the  selfsame  measure 

That  it  descends,  and  deviates  as  far 

From  falling  of  a  stone  in  line  direct, 
(As  demonstrate  experiment  and  art,), 

So  it  appeared  to  me  tliat  by  a  light 

Refracted  there  before  me  J  was  smitten ; 
On  which  account  my  sight  was  swift  to  ilee. 

*'  What  is  that,  Fatlier  sweet,  from  which  I  cannot 
So  fully  screen  ray  sight  that  it  avail  me," 
Said  I,  "  and  seems  towards  us  to  be  moving  ?" 

"  Marvel  thou  not,  if  dazzle  thee  as  yet 

The  family  of  heaven/'  he  answered  me; 
"An  angel  *tis,  wiio  comes  to  invite  us  upwird. 

Soon  will  it  be,  that  to  bt-hold  these  tilings 

Shall  not  be  grievous,  but  delightful  to  thee 
As  much  as  nature  fashioned  thee  to  feel" 

When  we  had  reached  the  Angel  benedight. 
With  joyful  voice  he  said  :  **  Here  enter  in 
To  stairway  far  less  steep  than  are  the  others/* 

Wc  mounting  were,  nl ready  thence  departed, 
And  ^^ Bcati  ffuscrkordcs^^  was 
Behind  us  sung,  ''  Kejoice,  thou  that  o'ercomestV 
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My  Master  and  myself,  we  two  alone 

Were  going  upward,  and  I  thought,  in  going, 
Some  profit  to  acquire  from  words  of  his  ; 

And  I  to  him  directed  me,  thus  asking : 

"  What  did  the  spirit  of  Romagna  mean. 
Mentioning  interdict  and  partnership?'* 

Wlience  he  to  me  r  **  Of  his  own  greatest  failing 

He  knows  the  harm  \  and  therefore  wonder  not 
If  he  reprove  us,  that  we  less  may  me  it. 

Because  are  thither  pointed  your  desires 

Where  by  companionship  each  share  is  lessened^ 
Envy  doth  ply  the  bellows  to  your  sighs. 

But  if  tlie  love  of  the  supernal  sphere 

Should  upwardly  direct  your  aspiration ^ 

There  would  not  be  that  fear  within  your  breast ; 

For  there,  as  much  the  more  as  one  says  Our^ 

So  much  the  more  of  good  each  one  possesses, 
And  more  of  charity  in  that  cloister  burns." 

**  I  am  more  hungering  to  be  satisfied/' 

I  said,  "  than  if  I  had  before  been  silent, 
And  more  of  doubt  within  my  mind  I  gather. 

How  can  it  be,  that  boon  distributed 

The  more  possessors  can  more  wealthy  make 
Therein,  than  if  by  few  it  be  possessed  ?'* 

And  he  to  mc  ;  *'  Because  thou  fixcst  still 
Thy  mind  entirely  upon  earthly  things. 
Thou  pluckest  darkness  from  the  very  light 

That  goodness  infinite  ^ind  ineffable 

Which  is  above  there,  runneth  unto  love, 
As  to  a  lucid  body  comes  the  sunbeam. 

So  much  it  gives  itself  as  it  finds  ardour, 
So  that  as  far  as  charity  extends, 
0*er  it  increases  the  eternal  valour. 

And  the  more  people  thitherward  asiJire, 

More  are  there  to  love  well,  and  more  they  love  theic. 
And  J  as  a  mirror,  one  reflects  the  other. 

And  if  my  reasoning  appease  thee  not, 

Thou  shalt  see  Beatrice  :  and  she  will  fully 
Take  from  thee  this  and  every  other  longing. 

Endeavour,  then,  that  soon  may  be  extinct. 
As  are  the  two  already,  the  five  wounds 
That  close  themselves  again  by  being  painfnk" 

Even  as  I  wished  to  say,  "  Thou  dost  appease  me," 
I  saw  tJiat  I  had  reached  another  circle. 
So  that  my  eager  eyes  made  me  V^^i^si  ^Uence, 
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There  it  appeared  to  me  that  in  a  vision  •* 

Ecstatic  on  a  sudden  I  was  rapt, 

And  in  a  temple  many  persons  saw ; 
And  at  the  door  a  woman,  with  the  sweet 

Behaviour  of  a  mother,  saying  r  "  Son, 

^Vhy  in  this  manner  hast  thou  dealt  with  us  ?      ,  «o 

Lo,  sorrowing,  thy  father  and  myself 

Were  seeking  for  thee  f — and  as  here  she  ceased, 

That  which  appeared  at  first  had  disappeared. 
Then  I  beheld  another  with  those  waters 

Adown  her  cheeks  which  grief  distils  whenever  gf 

From  great  disdain  of  others  it  is  bom, 
And  saying  i  "  If  of  that  city  thou  art  lord, 

For  whose  name  was  such  strife  among  the  i^ods. 

And  whence  doth  every  science  scintillate, 
Avenge  thyself  on  those  audacious  arms  iw 

That  clasped  our  daughter,  O  Pisistratus  ;'* 

And  the  lord  seemed  to  me  benign  and  mild 
To  answer  her  with  aspect  temperate  : 

**  What  shall  we  do  to  those  who  wish  its  ill, 

If  he  who  loves  us  be  by  us  condemned?'' 
Then  saw  I  people  hot  in  fire  of  wrath, 

With  stones  a  young  man  slaying,  clamorously 

Still  cr}^ing  to  each  other,  "  Kill  him  '  kill  him  !" 
And  him  1  saw  bow  down,  because  of  death 

That  weighed  already  on  him,  to  the  earth. 

But  of  his  eyes  misde  ever  gates  to  heaven, 
Imploring  the  high  Lord,  in  so  great  strife, 

That  he  would  pardon  those  his  persecutors, 

With  such  an  aspect  as  uiilocks  compassion. 
Soon  as  my  soul  had  outwardly  returned  "s  i 

To  things  external  to  it  which  are  true, 

Did  I  my  not  false  errors  recognize. 
My  Leader,  who  could  see  me  bear  myself 

Like  to  a  man  that  rouses  him  from  sleep, 

Exclaimed  :  **  What  ails  thee,  that  thou  canst  not  stand  ? 
But  hast  been  coming  more  than  half  a  league 

Veiling  thine  eyes,  and  with  thy  legs  entangled, 

In  guise  of  one  whom  wine  or  sleep  subdues?'* 
"  O  my  sweet  Father,  if  thou  listen  to  me, 

ril  tell  thee/*  said  I,  *'  what  appeared  to  me,  »i 

When  thus  from  me  my  legs  were  ta*en  away.'* 
And  he  :  **  If  thou  shouldst  have  a  hundred  masks 

Upon  thy  face,  from  me  would  not  be  shut 

Thy  cogitationsy  howsoever  small. 
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What  thou  hast  seen  was  that  thou  mayst  not  fell 
To  ope  thy  heart  unto  the  waters  of  peace, 
\Vhich  from  the  etenlal  fountain  are  diftused* 

I  did  not  ask^  ^  What  ails  thee  ?'  as  he  does 

Wlio  only  looketh  with  the  eyes  that  see  not 
When  of  the  sou!  bereft  the  body  lies. 

But  asked  it  to  gi^'e  vigour  to  thy  feet ; 

Thus  must  we  needs  urge  on  the  sluggards^  slow 
To  use  their  wakefuhiess  when  it  returns." 

We  passed  along,  athwart  the  twilight  peering 
Forwai'd  as  far  as  ever  eye  could  stretch 
Against  the  sunbeams  serotine  and  lucent ; 

And  lo  !  by  slow  degrees  a  smoke  approached 
In  our  direction,  sombre  as  the  night. 
Nor  waB  there  place  to  hide  one's  self  therefrom. 

This  of  our  eyes  and  the  pure  air  bereft  us. 
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Darkness  ofhellj  and  of  a  night  deprived 
Of  every  planet  under  a  poor  sky, 
As  much  as  may  be  tenebrous  with  clotid, 

Ne'er  made  unto  my  sight  so  thick  a  veil, 

As  did  that  smoke  which  (here  enveloped  us. 
Nor  to  the  feeling  of  so  rough  a  texture ; 

Por  not  an  eye  it  suflfcred  to  stay  open  ; 

Whereat  mine  cscoitj  faithful  and  sagacious, 
Drew  near  to  me  and  oftered  me  his  shoulder. 

E'en  as  a  blind  man  goes  behind  his  guide, 

Lest  he  should  wander,  or  should  strike  against 
Aught  that  may  harm  or  peradventure  kill  him. 

So  went  I  through  the  bitter  and  foul  air. 

Listening  unto  my  Leader,  who  said  cm\\\ 
**  Look  that  from  me  thou  be  not  separated," 

Voices  I  heard  J  and  every  one  appeared 
To  supplicate  for  peace  and  misericord 
The  l^amb  of  God  who  takes  away  our  sins. 

Sdll  "  Agnus  IM  "  their  cxorrlium  was  ; 

One  w'ord  there  was  in  all,  and  metre  one, 
So  that  all  hamiony  appeared  among  them. 

"  Master/'  I  said,  ^'^are  spirits  those  1  liear?'* 
And  he  to  me  :  ^'  Thou  apprehendest  tnily, 
And  they  tht  knot  of  a\>geY  ^o  uwlgosin^,'* 
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"  Now  who  art  thou,  that  cleavest  through  our  smoke,  »s 

And  art  di3cour^ing  pf  us  even  as  though 

Thou  didst  by  calends  still  divide  the  time  ?  " 
After  this  manner  by  a  voice  w;a§  spoken ;  .    ; 

Whereon  my  Mastier  said:  "Do  thou  reply,  .     . 
.  And  ask  if  on  this  side  the  way  go  upward/'  3c 

And  I :  "  O  creature  that  dost  cleanse  thyself 

To  return  beautiful  to  Him  who  made  th|^e, 

Thou  shalt  hear  marvels  if  thou  follow  me."    .    • 
"  I'hee  will  t  follow  flax  as  is  allowed  me," 

He  answered ;  "  and  if  smoke  prevent  our  seeii?g,  v 

Hearing  shall  keep  us  joined  instead  thereof." 
Thereon  began  I :  "  Wjtli  that  swathing  band 

Which  death  unwindeth  am  I  going  upward, 

And  hither  came  I  through  the  infernal  anguish. 
And  if  God  in  his  grace  has  me  infolded,  4« 

So  that  he  wills  that  I  behold  his  court 

By  method  wholly  out  of  modern  usage, 
Conceal  not  from  me  wlio  ere  death  thou  wast, 

But  tell  it  me,  and  tell  me  if  I  go 

Right  for  the  pass,  and  be  thy  words  our  escort'*  m 

"  Lombard  was  I,  and  I  was  Marco  called  ; 

The  world  I  knew,  an/i  loved  that  excellence. 

At  which  has  each  one  now  unbent  his  bow. 
For  mounting  upward,  thou  art  going  right." 

Thus  he  made  answer,  and  subjoined :  "  I  pray  thee         50 

To  pray  for  me  when  thou  shalt  be  above." 
And  I  to  him ;  "  My  faith  I  pledge  to  thee 

To  do  what  thou  dost  ask  me  ;  but  am  bursting 

Inly  with  do.ijibt,  unless  I  rid  ipe  of  it.      . 
First  it  was  simple,  and  is  now  made  double  %\ 

By  thy  opinion,  which  makes  certain  to  me. 

Here  and  elsewhere,  that  which  I  coupk  witli  it. 
The  world  forsooth  is  utterly  deserted 

By  every  virtue,  as  thou  tellest  me. 

And  with  iniquity  is  big  and  covered  ;  60 

But  I  beseech  thee  point  me  out  the  cause,  . 

That  I  may  see  it,  and  to  others  show  it ; 

For  one  in  the  heavens,  and  here  below  one  puts  it." 
A  sigh  profound,  tliat  grief  forced  into  Ai ! 

He  first  sent  forth,  and  then  began  he :  "  Brother,  f* 

The  world  is  blind,  and  sooth  thou  comest  from  it ! 
Ye  who  are  living  every  cause  refer 

Still  upward  to  the  heavens,  as  if  all  things 

They  of  necessity  moved  with  themsdve%. 
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If  this  were  so,  in  you  would  be  destroyed 
Free  will,  nor  any  justice  would  there  be 
In  having^  joy  for  good,  or  grief  for  evil 

The  heavens  your  movements  do  initiate, 
I  say  not  all ;  but  granting  that  I  say  it, 
Light  has  been  given  you  for  good  and  evil. 

And  free  volition  ;  which,  if  some  fatigue 

In  tlie  first  battles  with  the  heavens  it  suffers, 
Afterwards  conquers  all  if  well  'tis  nurtured 

To  greater  force  and  to  a  better  nature. 

Though  free,  ye  sul>ject  are,  and  that  creates 
The  mind  in  you  the  heavens  have  not  in  charge, 

Mence,  if  the  present  wuiUl  doth  go  astray, 
111  you  the  cause  is,  be  it  souglit  in  you ; 
And  I  therein  will  now  be  thy  triJte  spy, 

lorth  from  the  hand  of  Him,  who  fondles  it 
Before  it  is,  hke  to  a  little  girl 
Weeping  and  laughing  in  her  childish  sport, 

Iss*ues  the  simple  soul,  that  nothing  knows, 

Sa\e  that,  proceeding  from  a  joyous  Maker, 
Gladly  it  turns  to  that  which  gives  it  pleasure. 

Of  trivial  good  at  first  it  tastes  die  savour  \ 
Is  cheated  by  itj  and  runs  iifter  it, 
If  guide  or  rein  turn  not  aside  its  love. 

Hence  it  behoved  laws  for  a  rein  to  place, 
Behoved  a  king  to  have,  who  at  the  least 
Of  the  true  city  should  discern  the  t6wer. 

The  laws  exist,  but  who  sets  hand  to  them  ? 

No  one  ;  because  the  shepherd  who  precedes 
Can  nmiinate,  but  cleave th  not  the  hoof; 

Wherefore  the  people  that  ]>erceives  its  guide 
Strike  only  at  the  good  for  which  it  hankers, 
Feeds  upon  that,  and  flirlher  seeketh  not. 

Clearly  canst  thou  perceive  that  evil  guidance 

The  cause  is  that  has  made  the  world  depraved, 
And  not  that  nature  is  corrupt  in  you. 

Rome,  that  reformed  the  world,  accustomed  was 

Two  suns  to  have,  which  one  road  and  the  other, 
Of  God  and  of  the  world,  made  manifest 

One  has  the  other  quenched,  and  to  the  crosier 
The  sword  is  joined,  and  ill  beseemeth  it 
That  by  main  force  one  w4th  the  other  go. 

Because,  being  joined,  one  feareth  not  the  other^^^ 
If  thou  believe  not,  think  upon  the  grain,   -^^^"'^ 
For  by  its  seed  each  herb  is  tecognizei 
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In  the  land  laved  by  Po  and  Adige,  "$ 

Valour  and  courtesy  used  to  be  found, 

Before  that  Frederick  had  his  controversy ; 
Now  in  security  can  pass  that  way 

Whoever  Avill  abstain,  through  sense  of  shainc. 

From  speaking  with  the  good,  or  drawing  near  them.         tw 
True,  three  old  men  are  left,  in  whom  upbraids 

The  ancient  age  the  new,  and  late  they  deem  it 

That  God  restore  them  to  the  better  life : 
Currado  da  Palazzo,  and  good  Gherardo, 

And  Guido  da  Castel,  who  better  named  is,  «»i 

In  fashion  of  the  French,  the  simple  Lombard  : 
Say  thou  henceforward  that  the  Church  of  Rome^J) 

Confounding  in  itself  two  governments. 

Falls  in  the  mire,  and  soils  itself  and  burden.^ 
*'  O  Marco  mine,"  I  said,  "  thou  reasonest  well ;     '  ^» 

And  now  discern  I  why  the  sons  of  Levi 

Have  been  excluded  from  the  heritage. 
But  what  Gherardo  is  it,  who,  as  sample 

Of  a  lost  race,  thou  sayest  has  remained 

In  reprobation  of  the  barbarous  age  ?"  tjs 

"  Either  thy  speech  deceives  me,  or  it  tempts  me," 

He  answered  me ;  "  for  speaking  Tuscan  to  me. 

It  seems  of  good  Gherardo  naught  thou  knowest 
By  other  surname  do  I  know  him  not. 

Unless  I  take  it  from  his  daughter  Gaia.  m^ 

May  God  be  with  you,  for  I  come  no  farther. 
Behold  the  dawn,  that  through  the  smoke  rays  out, 

Already  whitening  ;  and  I  must  depart — 

Yonder  the  Angel  is — ere  he  appear." 
Thus  did  he  speak,  and'would  no  farther  hear  me.  ms 


CANTO   XVII. 

Remember,  Reader,  if  e'er  in  the  Alps 

A  mist  overtook  thee,  through  which  thou  couldst  see 
Not  otherwise  than  through  its  membrane  mole. 

How,  when  the  vapours  humid  and  condensed 
Begin  to  dissipate  themselves.  *he  sphere 
Of  the  sun  feebly  enters  in  among  them, 

And  thy  imagination  will  be  swift 

In  coming  to  perceive  how  I  re-saw 
The  sun  at  first,  that  was  already  seUiti^ 
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Thus,  to  the  faithful  footsteps  of  my  Master 
Miiting^  niin'2  own,  I  issued  from  that  cloud 
To  rays  already  dead  on  the  low  shores. 

0  thou,  Imagination,  that  dost  steal  us 

So  froai  wthout  sometimes,  that  man  perceives  not, 
Although  around  may  sound  a  thousand  trumpets, 

Who  moveth  thee,  if  sense  impel  thee  not? 

Moves  thee  a  light,  which  in  the  heaven  takes  form. 
By  self,  or  by  a  will  that  downward  guides  it. 

Of  her  impiety,  who  changed  her  form 

into  the  bird  that  most  delights  in  singing. 
In  my  imagining  appeared  the  trace  ; 

And  hereupon  my  mind  was  so  withdrawn 

Within  itself,  that  from  without  tliere  came 
Nothing  that  then  might  be  received  by  iL 

Then  reigned  within  my  loit)^  fantasy 

One  crucined,  disdainful  and  ferocious 
In  countenance,  and  even  thus  was  dying. 

Around  him  were  the  gieat  AJiasuemSj 

Esther  his  wife,  and  the  just  Mordecai, 
Who  was  in  word  and  action  so  entire. 

And  even  as  this  image  burst  asunder 

Of  its  own  self,  in  fashion  of  a  bubble 
In  which  th6  water  it  was  made  of  fails,^ 

There  rose  up  in  my  vision  a  young  maiden 

Bitterly  weeping,  and  she  said  :  *'  O  queen, 
Why  hast  thou  wished  in  anger  to  be  naught? 

Thou'st  slain  thyself,  Lavinia  not  to  lose  j 

Now  hast  thou  lost  rae  ;  I  am  she  who  mourtis. 
Mother,  at  thine  ere  at  another's  ruin." 
;  sleep  is  l>roken,  when  upon  a  sudden 

New  light  strikes  in  upon  the  eyelids  closed, 
And  broken  quivers  ere  it  dieth  wholly, 

So  this  imagining  of  mine  fell  down 

As  soon  as  the  efiulgence  f>mote  my  Hice, 
Greater  by  far  than  what  is  in  our  wont. 

1  turned  me  round  to  see  wliere  I  might  be, 

When  said  a  voice,  '^  Here  is  the  passage  up ;  '* 
Which  from  all  other  purposes  removed  me, 

And  made  my  wish  so  full  of  eagerness 

To  look  and  see  who  wus  it  that  was  speaking, 
It  never  rests  till  meeting  lace  to  face  ; 

But  as  before  the  sun,  which  quells  the  sight, 
And  in  its  own  excess  its  figure  vejls, 
^vcn  so  my  power  was  insufficient  here 
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"  This  is  a  spirit  divine,  who  in  the  way  ss 

Of  going  up  directs  us  without  asking, 

And  who  with  his  own  light  hifti^df  conceals. 
He  does  with  us  as  man  doth  with  himself; 

For  he  who  sees,  the  need,  and  waits  the  asking, 

Malignly  leans  already  towVds  denial.  €0 

Accord  we  now  our  feet  to  such  inviting, 

Let  us  make  haste  to  mount  ere  it  grow  ddtk  5 

For  then  we  could  not  till  the  day  return^'* 
Thus  my  Conductor  said  ;  and  I  and  he 

Together-turned  our  footsteps 'to  a  stairway ;  ti 

And  I,  as  soon  as  the  first  step  I  reached. 
Near  me  perceived  a  motion  as  6i  wings, 

And  fanning  in  the  face,  and  saying,  **  BeaH 

Fadfici,  who  are  without  ill  anger."  ' 

Already  over  us  were  so  uplifted  '       7« 

The  latest  sunbeams,  which  the  night  pursues, 

That  upon  many  sides  the  stars  appeared: 
"  O  manhood  mine,  why  dost  thoir  vanish  so  ?" 

I  said  within  myself ;  for  I  perceived 

The  vigour  of  my  legs  was  put  in  truce.  73 

We  at  the  point  were  where  no  more  ascends 

The  stairway  upward,  and  were  motionless. 

Even  as  a  ship,  which  at  the  shore  arrives ;        • 
And  I  gave  heed  a  Httle,  if  I  might  hear      ' 

Aught  whatsoever  in  the  circle  new ;  -  to 

Then  to  my  Master  turned  me  round  and  said  : 
*'Say,  my  sweet  Father,  what  delinquency 

Is  purged  here  in  the  circle  where  we  are? 

Although  our  feet  may  pause,  pause  not  thy  speccli." 
And  he  to  me  :  "  The  love  of  good,  tfemiss  8| 

In  what  it  should  have  done,  is  here  restored ; 

Here  plied  again  the  ill-belated  oar ; 
But  still  more  openly  to  understand. 

Turn  unto  me  thy  mind,  and  thou  shalt  gather 

Some  profitable  finiit  from  our  delay.  g« 

Neither  Creator  nor  a  creature  ever, 

Son,"  he  began,  "  was  destitute  of  love 

Natural  or  spiritual ;  and  thou  knowest  it. 
The  natural  was  ever  without  error ; 

But  err  the  other  may  by  evil  object,  95 

Or  by  too  much,  or  by  too  little  vigour. 
While  in  the  first  it  well  directed  is, 

And  in  the  second  moderates  itself, 

It  cannot  be  the  cause  of  sinful  pleasure  *, 
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But  when  to  ill  it  turns,  andj  witli  more  care 

Or  lesser  than  it  ought,  runs  after  good, 

'Gainst  tlie  Creator  works  liis  own  creation. 
Hence  thou  mayst  comprehend  that  love  must  be 

The  seed  within  yourselves  of  ever}^  virtue, 

And  everjr  act  that  merits  punishment  ^n ' 

Now  inasmuch  as  ne\'er  from  the  welfare 

Of  its  own  subject  can  love  turn  its  sight. 

From  their  own  hatred  all  things  are  secure  ; 
And  since  we  cannot  think  of  any  being 

Standing  alone,  nor  from  the  First  divided,  iw 

Of  hating  Him  is  all  desire  cut  otfl 
Hence  if,  discriminating,  I  judge  wtH, 

The  evil  that  one  loves  is  of  one's  neighbour, 

And  this  is  born  in  three  modes  in  your  clay. 
There  are,  who,  by  abasement  of  their  neighbour,  jtj 

Hope  to  excel,  and  therefore  only  long 

That  from  his  greatness  lie  may  be  cast  down ; 
There  are,  who  power,  grace,  honour,  and  renowm 

Fear  they  may  lose  because  another  rises, 

Thence  are  so  sad  that  the  reverse  they  love  ;  "o 

And  there  are  those  whom  injury  seems  to  chafe, 

So  that  it  makes  them  greedy  for  revenge, 

And  such  must  needs  shape  out  another's  harm. 
This  threefold  love  is  wept  for  down  below  ; 

Now  of  the  other  w  ill  I  have  thee  hear,  !»■ 

That  runneth  after  good  with  measure  fault)'. 
Each  one  confusedly  a  good  conceives 

Wherein  the  mind  may  rest,  and  longetli  for  it ; 

Therefore  to  overtake  it  each  one  strives. 
If  languid  love  to  look  on  this  attract  you,  130 

Or  in  attaining  unto  it,  ihis  cornice, 

After  just  penitence,  torments  you  for  it 
There's  other  good  that  does  not  make  man  happy ; 

'Tis  not  felicity,  'tis  not  the  good 

Essence,  of  every  good  the  fniit  and  root  ni 

The  love  that  yields  itself  too  much  to  this 
Above  us  is  lamented  in  three  circles; 
But  how  tripartite  it  may  be  described, 
I  say  not,  that  thou  seek  it  for  thyself." 
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An  end  had  put  unto  his  reasoning 

The  lofty  Teacher,  and  attent  was  looking 
Into  my  face,  if  I  appeared  content ; 

And  I,  whom  a  new  thirst  still  goaded  on, 

Without  was  mute,  and  said  within ;  "  Perchance 
The  too  much  questioning  I  make  annoys  him/' 

But  that  true  Father,  who  had  comprehended 
The  timid  wish,  that  opened  not  itself, 
By  speaking  gave  me  hardihood  to  speak. 

^^^ence  I :  "  My  sight  is.  Master,  vivified 
So  in  thy  light,  that  clearly  I  discern 
Whatever  thy  speech  importeth  or  describes. 

Therefore  I  thee  entreat,  sweet  Father  dear, 
To  teach  me  love,  to  which  thou  dost  refer 
Every  good  action  and  its  contrary." 

**  Direct,"  he  said,  "  towards  me  the  keen  eyes 
Of  intellect,  and  clear  will  be  to  thee 
The  error  of  the  blind,  who  would  be  leaders. 

The  soul,  which  is  created  apt  to  love, 

Is  mobile  unto  everything  that  pleases. 
Soon  as  by  pleasure  she  is  waked  to  action. 

Your  apprehension  from  some  real  thing 

An  image  draws,  and  in  yourselves  displays  it 
So  that  it  makes  the  soul  turn  unto  it 

And  if,  when  turned,  towards  it  she  incline. 
Love  is  that  inclination ;  it  is  nature. 
Which  is  by  pleasure  bound  in  you  anew 

Then  even  as  the  fire  doth  upward  move 

By  its  own  form,  which  to  ascend  is  born. 
Where  longest  in  its  matter  it  endures. 

So  comes  the  captive  soul  into  desire. 

Which  is  a  motion  spiritual,  and  ne*er  rests 
Until  she  doth  enjoy  the  thing  beloved. 

Now  may  apparent  be  to  thee  how  hidden 
The  truth  is  from  those  people,  who  aver 
All  love  is  in  itself  a  laudable  thing  ; 

Because  its  matter  may  perchance  appear 

Aye  to  be  good ;  but  yet  not  each  impression 
Is  good,  albeit  good  may  be  the  'wax." 


"  Thy  words,  and  my  sequacious  intellect/' 

I  answered  him,  *^  have  lo\'e  revealed  to  me  ; 

But  that  has  made  me  more  impregned  with  doubt ; 

For  if  love  from  without  l>c  offered  us, 

And  with  another  foot  tlie  soul  go  not, 

If  right  or  wrong  she  go,  \k  not  her  merit*' 

And  he  to  me  :  ''  What  reasoa  sejth  here, 
Myself  can  tell  thee  ;  beyond  that  await 
For  Beatrice,  since  'tis  a  work  of  faith. 

Every  substantial  form,  that  segregate 
From  matter  is,  and  with  it  is  united, 
Specific  powder  haK  in  itself  collected, 

Which  without  act  Is  not  perceptible, 
Nor  shows  itself  except  by  its  effect. 
As  life  does  in  a  plant  by  tlie  green  leaves, 

But  still,  whence  conieth  the  intelligence 
Of  the  first  notions,  man  is  ignorant, 
And  the  affection  for  the  first  allurements, 

Which  are  in  you  as  instinct  in  the  bee 

To  make  its  honey  ;  and  this  first  desire 
Merit  of  praise  or  blame  contT-ineth  not. 

Now,  that  to  this  all  others  may  be  gathered, 

Innate  vWthin  you  is  the  power  that  counsels. 
And  it  should  keep  the  threshold  of  assent 

This  is  the  principle,  from  which  is  taken 
Ocr^ision  of  desert  in  you,  according 
As  good  and  guilty  loves  it  takes  and  winnows. 

Those  who,  in  reasoning,  to  the  bojitom  went. 
Were  of  this  innate  liberty  aware, 
Therefore  bequeathed  they  Ethics  to  the  world. 

Supposing,  then,  that  from  necesjsity 

Springs  every  love  that  is  within  you  kindled, 
\\uthin  yourselves  the  power  is  to  restrain  it. 

The  noble  virtue  Beatrice  understands 

By  the  free  will ;  and  tlierefore  see  that  thou 
Bear  it  in  mind,  if  she  should  speak  of  it/* 

The  moon,  belated  almost  unto  midnight, 

Now  made  the  stars  appear  to  us  more  rare, 
Formed  like  a  bucket,  that  is  all  ablaze. 

And  counter  to  the  heavens  ran  through  those  patlis 
Which  the  sun  sets  aflame,  when  he  of  Rome 
Sees  it  *twixt  Sardes  and  Corsicans  go  down  ; 

And  that  patrician  shade,  for  whom  is  named 
Pjetola  more  than  nny  Man  man  town, 
Had  hid  aside  the  burden  of  my  lading  ; 
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Whence  I,  who  reason  manifest  and  plain-  83 

In  answer  to  my  questions  had  received; 

Stood  like  a  man  in  drowsy  reverie.. 
But  taken  from  me  was  this  drowsiness 

Suddenly  by  a  people,  that  behind 

Our  backs  already  bad  com6  round  to  us.  '  90 

And  as,  of  old,  Ismenus  and  Asopus    • 

Beside  them  saw  at  night  the  ttish  and  thrbng, 

If  but  the  Thebans  were  in  need  6f  Bacchus, 
So  they  along  that  circle  curve  their  step, 

From  what  I  saw  of  those  approaching  tife,  9S 

Who  by  good-will  and  righteous  love  are  ridden. 
Full  soon  they  were  upon  us,  because  running 

Moved  onward  all  that  mighty  itiultitude. 

And  two  in  the  advance  cried  out,  lamenting, 
"  Mary  in  haste  unto  the  mountain  ran,  w 

And  Caesar,  that  he  might  subdue  Ilerda, 

Thrust  at  Marseilles,  and  then  ran  into  Spain." 
"  Quick  !  quick !  so  that  the  time  may  not  be  lost 

By  little  love  !"  forthwith  the  others  cried, 

"  For  ardour  in  well-doing  freshens  grace  !"  los 

"  O  folk,  in  whom  an  eager  fervour  now  ' 

Supplies  perhaps  delay  and  negligence. 

Put  by  you  in  well-doing,  through  luk^warmness,' 
This  one  who  lives,  and  truly  I  lie  not, 

.  Would  fain  go  up,  if  but  the  sun  relight  us ;  «o 

So  tell  us  where  the  passage  nearest  is." 
These  were  the  words  of  him  who  was 'my  Guide ; 

And  sora,e  one.  of  those  spirits  said  :  "  Come  on  ■ 

Behind  us,  and  the  opening  shalt  thou  find ; 
So  full  of  longing  are  we  to  move  onward,  .  .  ns 

That  stay  we  cannot ;  therefore  pardon  us, 

If  thou  for  churlishness  our  justice  take. 
I  was  San  Zeno's  Abbot  lat  Verona, 

Under  the  empire  of  good  Barbarossa, 

Of  whom  still  sorrowing  Milan  holds  discourse  ;  rm 

And  he  has  one  foot  in  the  grave  already,  '     • 

Who  shall  erelong  lament  that  monastery, 

And  sorry  be  of  having  there  had  power. 
Because  his  son,  in  his  whole  body  sick,       •       . 

And  worse  in  mind,  and  who  was  evil-bom,  in 

He  put  into  the  place  of  its  true  pastor." 
If  more  he  said,  or  silent  was,  I  know  not> . 

He  had  already  passed  so  far  beyond  us ;       ..   '  ' 

But  this  I  heard,  and  to  retain  it  pleased  me.    ^ 


And  he  who  was  in  every  need  my  succour 

Said  ;  "Turn  thee  hither  ward  j  see  two  of  them 
Come  fostening  upon  sloth  fulness  their  teeth," 

In  rear  of  all  they  sliouted  :  "  Sooner  were 

The  people  dead  to  whom  the  sea  was  opened, 
Than  their  inheritors  the  Jordan  saw  ; 

And  those  who  the  fatigue  did  not  endure 
Unto  the  issue,  with  Anchises*  son, 
Themselves  to  life  withouten  glory  offered*'* 

Tlien  when  from  us  so  separated  were 

Those  shades,  that  they  no  longer  could  be  seen, 
Within  me  a  new  thought  did  entrance  find, 

Whence  others  many  and  diverse  were  bora; 
And  so  I  lapsed  from  one  into  another, 
That  in  a  reverie  mine  eyes  I  closed, 

And  meditation  into  dream  tiansmuted. 
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It  was  the  hour  when  the  diurnal  heat 

No  more  can  warm  the  coldness  of  the  moon, 
Vanquished  by  earth,  or  peradventure  Saturn, 

When  geomancers  their  Fortima  Major 
See  in  the  orient  before  the  dawn 
Rise  by  a  path  that  long  remains  not  dim, 

There  came  to  me  in  dreams  a  stammering  woman, 
Squint  in  her  eyes,  and  in  her  feet  distorted, 
With  hands  dissevered,  and  of  sallow  hue. 

I  looked  at  her ;  and  as  the  sun  restores 

The  frigid  members,  which  the  night  benumbs, 
Even  thus  my  gaze  did  render  voluble 

Her  tongue,  and  made  her  all  erect  thereafter 
In  little  while,  and  the  lost  countenance 
As  love  desires  it  so  in  her  did  colour. 

When  in  this  wise  she  had  her  speech  unloosed, 
She  'gan  to  sing  so,  that  with  difficulty 
Could  I  have  turned  my  thoughts  a^vay  from  her- 

**  1  am,"  she  sang,  **  I  am  the  Siren  sweet 
Who  mariners  amid  the  main  unman 
So  full  am  I  of  pleasantness  to  hear. 

1  drew  Ulysses  from  his  wandering  way 

Unto  my  song,  and  he  who  dwells  with  me 
Seldom  departs,  so  wholly  I  content  him." 
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Her  mouth  was  not  yet  closed  again,  before  n 

Appeared  a  Lady  saintly  and  alert 

Close  at  my  side  to  put  her  to  confusion. 
"  Virgilius,  O  Virgilius  !  who  is  this?" 

Sternly  she  said  ;  and  he  was  drawing  near 

With  eyes  still  fixed  upon  that  modest  one.  to 

She  seized  the  other  and  in  front  laid  open, 

Rending  her  garments,  and  her  belly  showed  me  ; 

This  waked  me  with  the  stench  that  issued  from  it 
I  turned  mine  eyes,  and  good  Virgilius  said  : 

"  At  least  thrice  have  I  called  thee  \  rise  and  come ;  31 

Find  we  the  opening  by  which  thou  mayst  enter." 
I  rose ;  and  full  already  of  high  day 

Were  all  the  circles  of  the  Sacred  Mountain, 

And  with  the  new  sun  at  our  back  we  went. 
Following  behind  him,  I  my  forehead  bore  40 

Like  unto  one  who  h^s  it  laden  with  thought, 

Who  makes  himself  the  half  arch  of  a  bridge, . 
When  I  heard  say,  "  Come,  here  the  passage  is," 

Spoken  in  a  manner  gentle  ^nd  benign. 

Such, as  w<?  hear  not  in  this  mortal  region^  45 

With  open  wings,  which  of  a  swan  appeared, 

Upward  he  turned  us  who  thus  spake  to  us. 

Between  the  two  walls  of  the  solid  granite. 
He  moved  his  pinions  afterwards  and  fanned  us, 

Affirming  those  qui  lugait  to  be  blessed,  s« 

For  they  shall  have  their  souls  with  comfort  filled. 
"  What  aileth  thee,  that  aye  to  earth  thou  gazest?" 

To  me  my  Guide  began  to  say,  we  both 

Somewhat  beyond  the  Angel  having  mounted. 
And  I :  "  With  such  misgiving  makes  me  go  5j 

A  vision  new,  which  bends  me  to  itself. 

So  that  I  cannot  from  the  thought  withdraw  me." 
"  Didst  thou  behold,"  he  said,  "  that  old  enchantress, 

Who  sole  above  us  henceforth  is  lamented? 

Didst  thou  behold  hoAV  man  is  freed  from  her  ?  <5o 

Suffice  it  thee,  and  smite  earth  with  thy  heels, 

Thine  eyes  lift  upward  to  the  lure,  that  whirls 

The  Eternal  King  with  revolutions  vast" 
Even  as  the  hawk,  that  first  his  feet  surveys. 

Then  turns  him  to  the  call  and  stretches  forward,  «< 

Through  the  desire  of  food  that  draws  him  thither, 
Such  I  became,  and  such,  as  far  as  cleaves 

The  rock  to  give  a  way  to  liim  who  mounts, 

Went  pn  to  where  the  circling. doth  begin. 
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On  the  fifth  circle  when  1  Iiad  come  forth,  fo 

People  I  saw  upon  it  wlio  were  weeping, 

Stretched  jjrone  upon  the  ground,  all  downward  turned- 
^*  Adhicsii pavimmfo  anima  inea^^ 

I  heard  them  say  with  sighings  so  profound, 

That  hardly  could  the  words  be  understood.  73 

**  O  ye  elect  of  God,  whose  sufferings 

Justice  and  Hope  both  render  less  severe, 

Direct  ye  us  towards  the  high  ascents." 
"  If  ye  are  come  secure  from  this  prostration, 

And  wish  to  find  the  way  most  speedily,  fa 

Let  your  right  hands  be  evermore  outside/' 
Thus  did  the  Poet  ask,  aiiid  thus  was  answered 

By  them  somewhat  in  front  of  us  ;  whence  I 

In  what  was  spoken  divined  the  rest  concealed, 
And  unto  my  Lord's  eyes  mine  eyes  I  turned  ;  4j 

Whence  he  assented  with  a  cheerful  sign 

To  what  the  sight  of  my  desire  implored. 
When  of  myself  I  could  dispose  at  will, 

Above  that  creature  did  I  draw  myself, 

Wliose  words  before  lind  caused  me  to  take  note,  90 

Saying :  "  0  Spirit,  in  whom  weeping  ripens 

That  without  which  to  God  we  cannot  turn, 

Suspend  awhile  for  me  thy  greater  care. 
Who  wast  thou^  and  why  are  your  backs  turned  upwards, 

Tell  me,  and  if  thou  woiildst  that  I  procure  thee 

Anything  there  whence  living  I  departed," 
And  he  to  me  ;  "  Wherefore  our  backs  the  heaven 

Turns  to  itself,  know  shalt  thou ;  but  beforehand 
,    Scias  quod  ego  ful  successor  PttrL 
Between  Siestri  and  Chiaveri  descends 

A  river  beautiful,  and  of  its  name 

The  title  of  my  blood  its  summit  makes, 
A  month  and  little  more  essayed  I  how 

Weighs  the  great  cioak  on  him  from  mire  who  keeps  it ; 

For  all  the  other  burdens  seem  a  featlien 
Tardy,  ah  woe  is  me  !  w^as  my  conversion  ; 

But  when  the  Roman  Shepherd  I  was  made. 

Then  I  discovered  life  to  be  a  lie. 
I  sftw  that  there  the  heart  was  not  at  rest, 

Nor  farther  in  that  life  could  one  ascend ; 

\\'Tiereby  the  love  of  this  was  kindled  in  me. 
Until  that  time  a  wretched  soul  and  parted 

From  God  was  I,  and  wholly  avaricious ; 

Now^  as  thou  se^  I  here  am  punished  for  it» 
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WTiat  avarice  does  is  here  made  manifest  »« 

In  the  purgation  of  these  souls  converted,  . 

And  no  more  bitter  pain  the  Mountain  hais. 
Even  as  our  eye  did  not  uplift  itself  . 

Aloft,  being  fastened  upon  earthly  things, 
.  So  justice  here  has  merged  it  in  tiie  earth.  oo 

As  avarice  liad  extinguished  our  affection 

For  every  good,  whereby  was  action  lost. 

So  justice  here  doth  hold  us  in  restraint, 
Bound  and  imprisoned  by  the  feet  and  hands ; 

And  so  long  35  it  pleases  the  just  Lord  "$ 

Shall  we  reipain  immovai)le  and  prostrate.** 
I  on  my  knees  had  fallen,  and  wished  to  speak ; 

But  even  as  I  began,  and  he  was  *ware. 

Only  by  listening,  of  my  reverence, 
**  What  cause,**  he  said,  "  has  downward  bent  thee  thus  ?  *        130 

And  I  to  him  :  "  For  your  own  digpity, 

Standing,  my  conscience  stung  me  widi  remorse.** 
"  Straighten  thy  legs,  and  upward  raise  thee,  brother," 

He  answered :  "  Err  not,  fellow-servant  am  I 

Witl^  thee  and  with  the  others  to  one  power.  135 

If  e'er  that  holy,  evangelic  sound, 

Which  sayeth  neque  n^dfent^  thpu  hast  heard, 

Well  canst  thou  see  why  in  this  jwise  I  speak. 
Now  go ;  no  longer  ^vill  I  have  thee  linger, 

Because  thy  stay  doth  incommode  my  weeping,  uo 

With  which  I  ripen  that  which  thou  hast  said. 
On  earth  I  have  a  grandchild  named  Alagia, 

Good  in  herself,  unless  indeed  our  house. 

Malevolent  may  make  her  by  example, 
And  she  alone  remains  to  me  on  earth.**  ms 
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Ill  strives  the  will  against  a  better  will ; 

Therefore,  to  pleasure  him,  against  my  pleasure, 
I  drew  the  sponge  not  saturate,  from  the  water. 

Onward  I  moved,  and  onward  moved  my  .Leader,  . 
Through  vacant  places,  skirting  still  the  rock. 
As  on  a  wall  clo^e  to  the  battlements ;    .  , 

For  they  that  through  their  eyes  pour  drop  by  drop 
The  ipnalady  which  all  the  w;orld  pervades,    ^  .  . 
(Dn  the  c^bs;  ^de  too  near  the  verge;  approach. . 
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Accursed  mayst  thou  be,  thou  old  she-wolf, 

That  more  than  all  the  other  beasts  hast  prey, 
Because  of  hunger  inlinilely  hollow  I 

0  heaven,  in  whose  gjxations  some  appear 

To  think  conditions  here  below  are  changed. 
When  will  he  come  through  whom  she  shall  depart  ? 

Onward  we  went  with  footsteps  slow^  and  scarce, 
And  I  attentive  to  the  shades  I  heard 
Piteously  weeping  and  bemoaning  them ; 

And  I  by  perad venture  heard  **  Sweet  Mary  I " 
Uttered  in  front  of  us  amid  the  weeping 
Even  as  a  woman  does  who  is  in  child-birth ; 

And  in  continuance  :  "  How  poor  thou  wast 
Is  manifested  by  diat  hostelry 
Where  thou  didst  lay  thy  sacred  burden  down." 

Thereafter  ward  I  heard  :  "  O  good  Fabric  ius, 
Virtue  with  poverty  didst  thou  prefer 
To  the  possession  of  great  wealth  with  vice/' 

So  pleasurable  were  these  words  to  me 

That  I  drew  farther  onward  to  have  knowledge 
Touching  that  spirit  whence  they  seemed  to  come. 

He  furtheniiore  was  speaking  of  the  largess 
Which  Nicholas  unto  the  maidens  gave, 
In  order  to  conduct  their  youth  to  honour. 

**  O  soul  that  dost  so  excellently  speak, 

Tell  me  who  wast  thou/'  said  I,  '*  and  why  only 
Thou  dost  renew  these  praises  well  deser^'ed  ? 

Not  without  recompense  shall  be  thy  word, 
If  I  return  to  finish  the  short  journey 
Of  that  life  which  is  flying  to  its  end/* 

And  he :  ^*  Til  tell  thee,  not  for  any  comfort 
I  may  expect  from  earth,  but  that  so  much 
Grace  shines  in  thee  or  ever  thou  art  dead, 

1  was  the  root  of  that  malignant  plant 

Which  overshadows  all  the  Christian  world, 
So  that  good  fruit  is  seldom  gathered  from  it ; 

But  if  Don  ay  and  Ghent,  and  Lille  and  Bruges 

Had  pow'cr,  soon  vengeance  would  be  taken  on  it  ; 
And  this  I  pray  of  Him  who  judges  all 

Hugh  Capet  was  I  called  upon  the  earth  ; 

From  me  were  born  the  Louises  and  Philips, 
By  whom  in  later  days  has  France  been  governed 

I  was  the  son  of  a  Parisian  butcherj 

What  time  the  ancient  kings  had  perished  all, 
ExcQpimg  onej  contrite  in  cloth  of  gray. 
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I  found  me  grasping  in  my  hands  the  rein  55 

Of  the  reahn's  government,  and  so  great  power 

Of  new  acquest,  and  so  with  friends  abounding, 
That  to  the  widowed  diadem  promoted 

The  head  of  mine  own  offspring  was,  from  whom 

The  consecrated  bones  of  these  began.  60 

So  long  as  the  great  dowry  of  Provence 

Out  of  my  blood  took  not  the  sense  of  shame, 

*Twas  littie  worth,  but  still  it  did  no  harm. 
Then  it  began  with  falsehood  and  with  force 

Its  rapine ;  and  thereafter,  for  amends,  e$ 

^Took  Ponthieu,  Normandy,  and  Gascony. 
Charles  came  to  Italy,  and  for  amends 

A  victim  made  of  Conradin,  and  then 

Thrust  Thomas  back  to  heaven,  for  amends. 
A  time  I  see,  not  very  distant  now,  yo 

Which  draweth  forth  another  Charles  from  France, 

The  better  to  make  known  both  him  and  his. 
Unarmed  he  goes,  and  only  with  the  lance 

That  Judas  jousted  with ;  and  that  he  thrusts 

So  that  he  makes  the  paunch  of  Florence  burst.  ?s 

He  thence  not  land,  but  sin  and  infamy. 

Shall  gain,  so  much  more  grievous  to  himself 

As  the  more  light  such  damage  he  accounts. 
The  other,  now  gone  forth,  ta'en  in  his  ship, 

See  I  his  daughter  sell,  and  chaffer  for  her  »c 

As  corsairs  do  with  other  female  slaves. 
What  more,  O  Avarice,  canst  thou  do  to  us. 

Since  tiiou  my  blood  so  to  thyself  hast  drawn. 

It  careth  not  for  its  own  proper  flesh  ? 
That  less  may  seem  the  future  ill  and  past,  dj 

I  see  the  flower-de-luce 'Alagna  enter, 

And  Christ  in  his  own  Vicar  captive  made. 
I  see  him  yet  another  time  derided  ; 

I  see  renewed  the  vinegar  and  gall. 

And  between  living  thieves  I  see  him  slain.  gc 

£  see  the  modem  Pilate  so  relentless. 

This  does  not  sate  him,  but  without  decretal 

He  to  the  temple  bears  his  sordid  sails ! 
When,  O  my  Lord  !  shall  I  be  joyful  made 

By  looking  on  the  vengeance  which,  concealed,  95 

Makes  sweet  thine  anger  in  thy  secrecy  ? 
tVliat  I  was  saying  of  that  only  bride 

Of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  which  occasioned  thee 

To  turn  towards  me  for  some  commentary, 
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So  long  lias  been  orclained  to  all  our  prayers 

As  the  day  lasts  ;  but  when  the  night  comes  on, 
Contrary  sound  we  take  instead  thereof. 

At  that  time  we  repeat  Pygmalion, 

Of  whom  a  traitor,  thief,  and  parricide 
Made  his  insatiable  desire  of  gold  ; 

And  the  misery^  of  avaricious  Midas, 

That  followed  his  inordinate  demand, 

At  which  forevermore  one  needs  but  laugh. 

■riie  foolish  Acban  each  one  then  records, 

And  how  he  stole  die  spoils  ;  so  that  the  wrath 
Of  Joshua  still  appears  to  sting  him  here. 

Then  we  accuse  Sapphira  with  her  husband, 
We  laud  the  hoof-t>eats  Heliodorus  had, 
And  the  whole  mount  in  infamy  encircles 

Polymnestor  who  murdered  Polydorus. 

Here  finally  is  cried  ;  '  O  Crassus,  tell  us. 
For  thou  dost  know,  %vhat  is  the  taste  of  gold  ?  ' 

Sometimes  we  speak,  one  loud,  another  lo\\^. 

According  to  desire  of  speech,  that  spurs  us 
To  greater  now  and  now  to  lesser  pace. 

But  in  the  good  that  here  by  day  is  talked  of, 
Erewhile  atone  I  was  not ;  yet  near  by 
No  other  person  lifted  up  his  voice/* 

From  him  already  we  departed  were, 

And  made  endeavour  to  o'erconie  the  road 
As  much  as  was  permitted  to  our  power, 

When  I  perceived,  like  something  that  is  falling, 

The  mountain  tremble,  whence  a  chill  seized  on 
As  seizes  him  who  to  his  death  is  going, 

Certes  so  violently  shook  not  Delos, 

Before  Latona  made  her  nest  therein 

To  give  birth  to  the  t^vo  eyes  of  the  heaven. 

Then  upon  all  sides  there  began  a  cr)% 

Such  that  the  Master  drew  himself  towards  mc, 
Saying,  **  Fear  not,  while  I  am  guiding  thee." 

"  Ghria  in  excelsis  DiVj^  all 

Were  saying,  from  what  near  I  comprehended, 
Where  it  was  possible  to  hear  the  cry. 

We  paused  immovable  and  in  suspense. 

Even  as  the  shepherds  who  first  heard  that  song, 
Until  the  trembling  ceased,  and  it  was  finished. 

Then  we  resumed  again  our  holy  path, 

IVatching  the  shades  that  lay  upon  the  gi'ound, 
Ahcady  turned  to  their  accustomed  plaint 
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No  ignorance  ever  with  so  great  a  strife  S4$ 

Had  rendered  me  importunate  to  know, 

If  erreth  not  in  this  my  memory, 
As  meditating  then  I  seemed  to  have ; 

Nor  out  of  haste  to  question  (iid  I  dare, 

Nor  of  myself  I  there  could  aught  perceive ;  is« 

So  I  went  onward  timorous  and  thoughtful.  ^ 
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The  natural  thirst,  that  ne'er  is  satisfied 

Excepting  with  the  water  for  whose  grace 

The  woman  of  Samaria  besought, 

Put  me  in  travail,  and  haste  goaded  me 

Along  the  encumbered  path  behind  my  Leader 
And  I  was  pitying  that  righteous  vengeance ; 

And  lo  !  in  the  same  manner  as  Luke  writeth 
That  Christ  appeared  to  two  upon  the  way 
From  the  sepulchral  cave  already  risen, 

A  shade  appeared  to  us,  and  came  behind  us, 
Down  gazing  on  the  prostrate  multitude, 
Nor  were  we  ware  of  it,  until  it  spake. 

Saying,  "  My  brothers,  may  God  give  you  peace ! " 
We  turned  us  suddenly,  and  Virgilius  rendered 
To  him  the  countersign  thereto  conforming. 

Thereon  began  he :  "  In  the  blessed  council. 

Thee  may  the  court  veracious  place  in  peace. 
That  me  doth  banish  in  eternal  exile  !  *' 

"  How,"  said  he,  and  the  while  we  went  with  speed, 
"If  ye  are  shades  whom  God  deigns  not  on  high. 
Who  up  his  stairs  so  far  has  guided  you  ?  " 

And  said  my  Teacher :  "  If  thou  note  the  marks 

Which  this  one  bears,  and  which  the  Ang^l  traces 
Well  shalt  thou  see  he  with  the  good  must  reign. 

But  because  she  who  spinneth  day  and  night 
For  him  had  not  yet  drawn  the  distaff  off. 
Which  Clotho  lays  for  each  one  and  compacts, 

His  soul,  which  is  thy  sister  and  my  own, 

In  coming  upwards  could  not  come  alone, 
By  reason  that  it  sees  not  in  our  fashion. 

"UTience  I  was  drawn  from  out  the  ample  throat 
Of  Hell  to  be  his  guide,  and  I  shall  guide  him 
As  far  on  as  my  school  has  power  to  lead. 
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But  tell  us,  if  thou  knowest,  why  such  a  shudder 

Ere  while  the  niountnln  gave,  and  why  together  j« 

Ail  seemed  to  cry,  as  far  as  its  moist  feet  ?  '^ 
lu  asking  he  so  hit  the  very  eye 

Of  my  desire,  that  merely  >vith  the  hope 

My  thirst  became  the  less  unsatisfied. 
"  Naught  is  there,**  he  began,  "  that  without  order  4c 

May  the  religion  of  the  mountain  feel, 

Nor  aught  that  may  be  foreign  to  its  custom. 
Free  is  it  here  from  every  peniiutation  j 

Wliat  front  its  el  f  h  ea  v  en  in  i  ts  el  f  rec  e  i  vetb 

Can  be  of  tliis  the  cause,  and  naught  beside  ;  4S 

Because  that  neither  rain,  nor  hail,  nor  snow, 

Nor  dewj  nor  hoar-frost  any  higher  tails 

Than  the  short,  little  stainvay  of  three  steps. 
Dense  clouds  do  not  appear,  nor  rarefied, 

Nor  coruscation,  nor  the  daughter  of  Thau  mas,  so 

That  often  upon  earth  her  region  shifts  j 
No  arid  vapour  any  farther  rises 

Than  to  tlie  top  of  the  three  steps  I  spake  of, 

Whereon  the  Vicar  of  Peter  has  his  feet* 
Lower  down  perchance  it  trembles  less  or  morcj  «j 

But,  for  the  wind  that  in  the  earth  is  hidden 

I  know  not  how,  up  here  it  never  trembled. 
It  trembles  here,  wJienever  any  soul 

Feels  itself  pure,  so  that  it  soars,  or  moves 

To  mount  aloft,  and  such  a  cry  attends  it.  6e 

Of  i>urity  the  will  alone  gives  proof, 

"Which,  being  wholly  free  to  change  its  conventj 

Takes  by  surprise  the  soul,  and  helps  it  fly. 
First  it  wills  wellj  but  the  desire  pennits  not, 

Which  divine  justice  with  the  selfsame  will  is 

There  w^as  to  sin,  upon  the  torment  sets. 
And  I,  who  have  been  lying  in  this  pain 

Five  hundred  years  and  more,  but  just  now  felt 

A  free  volition  for  a  better  seat. 
Therefore  thou  heard st  the  earthquake,  and  the  pious  7* 

Spirits  along  the  mountain  rendering  praise 

Unto  the  Lord,  that  soon  he  speed  them  upwards/* 
So  said  he  to  him ;  and  since  we  enjoy 

As  much  in  drinking  as  the  thirst  is  great, 

I  could  not  say  how  much  it  did  me  good.  n 

And  the  wise  Leader :  '*  Now  I  see  the  net 

That  snares  you  here,  and  how  ye  are  set  free, 

Why  the  earth  quakes,  and  wherefore  ye  rejoice. 
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Now  who  thou  wast  be  pleased  that  I  may  know ; 

And  why  so  many  centuries  thou  hast  here  so 

Been  lying,  let  me  gather  from  thy  words." 
**  In  days  when  the  good  Titus,  with  the  aid 

Of  the  supremest  King,  avenged  the  wounds 

Whence  issued  forth  the  hlood  by  Judas  sold, 
Under  the  name  that  most  endures  and  honours,  83 

Was  I  on  earth,"  that  spirit  made  reply, 

"  Greatly  renowned,  but  not  with  faith  as  yet. 
My  vocal  spirit  was  so  sweet,  that  Rome 

Me,  a  Thoulousian,  drew  unto  herself, 

Where  I  deserved  to  deck  my  brows  with  myrtle.  90 

Statius  the  people  name  me  still  on  earth  ; 

I  sang  of  Thebes,  and  then  of  great  Achilles  ; 

But  on  the  way  fell  with  my  second  burden. 
The  seeds  unto  my  ardour  were  the  sparks 

Of  that  celestial  flame  which  heated  me,  95 

Wliereby  more  than  a  thousand  have  been  fired ; 
Of  the  ^neid  speak  I,  which  to  me 

A  mother  was,  and  was  my  nurse  in  song ; 

Without  this  weighed  I  not  a  drachma's  weight. 
And  to  have  lived  upon  the  earth  what  time  »« 

Virgilius  lived,  I  would  accept  one  sun 

More  than  I  must  ere  issuing  from  my  ban." 
These  words  towards  me  made  Virgilius  turn 

With  looks  that  in  their  silence  said,  "  Be  silent ! " 

But  yet  the  power  that  wills  cannot  do  all  things  ;  ^^i 

For  tears  and  laughter  are  such  pursuivants 

Unto  the  passion  from  which  each  springs  forth. 

In  the  most  tnithful  least  the  will  they  follow: 
I  only  smiled,  as  one  who  gives  the  wink ; 

Whereat  the  shade  was  silent,  and  it  gazed  "o 

Into  mine  eyes,  where  most  expression  dwells ; 
And,  "As  thou  well  mayst  consummate  a  labour 

So  great,"  it  said,  "  why  did  thy  face  just  now 

Display  to  me  the  lightning  of  a  smile  ?  '* 
Now  am  I  caught  on  this  side  and  on  that ;  t!5 

One  keeps  me  silent,  one  to  speak  conjures  me, 

Wherefore  I  sigh,  and  I  am  understood. 
"Speak,"  said  my  Master,  " and  be  not  afraid. 

Of  speaking,  but  speak  out,  and  say  to  him 

What  he  demands  with  such  solicitude."  «to 

Whence  I :  "  Thou  peradventure  marvellest, 

O  antique  spirit,  at  the  smile  I  gave ; 

But  I  will  have  more  wonder  seize  upon  t\veG. 
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This  one,  who  guides  on  liigh  tliese  eyes  of  mine, 

Is  that  Virgihus,  from  whom  thou  didst  leatu 

To  sing  aloud  of  men  and  of  the  Gods. 
If  odier  cause  thou  to  my  smile  iniputedstj 

Abandon  it  as  false^  and  trust  it  was 

Those  words  which  thou  hast  spoken  concerning  him/ 
Already  he  was  stooping  to  embrace 

My  Teacher's  feet ;  but  he  said  to  him  :  '^  Brother, 

Do  not ;  for  shade  thou  art,  and  shade  beholdest/* 
And  he  uprising  :  **  Now  canst  thou  the  sum 

Of  love  which  warms  me  to  thee  com  prebend, 

WTien  this  our  vanity  I  disremembcr. 
Treating  a  shadow  as  substantial  thing." 
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Already  was  the  Angel  left  behind  us, 

The  Angel  who  to  the  sixth  round  had  turned  us, 
Having  erased  one  mark  from  olf  my  face  \ 

And  those  who  have  in  justice  their  desire 
Had  said  to  us,  ^^Beati\''  in  their  voices, 
With  "  j^V/i?,"  and  without  more  ended  it 

And  I,  more  light  than  through  the  other  passes, 
Went  onward  so,  that  without  any  labour 
I  followed  upward  die  swift-lboted  spirits ; 

When  thus  Virgil ius  began  ;  **  The  love 
Kindled  by  virtue  aye  another  kindles, 
Provided  outwardly  its  flame  appear. 

Hence  from  the  hour  that  Juvenal  descended 
Among  us  into  the  infernal  Limbo, 
Who  made  apparent  to  me  tliy  affection, 

My  kindliness  towards  thee  was  as  great 

As  ever  bound  one  to  an  unseen  person. 

So  that  these  stairs  ^\  ill  now  seem  short  to  iic 

But  tell  me,  and  forgive  me  as  a  friend, 

If  too  great  confidence  let  loose  the  rein, 
And  as  a  friend  now  hold  discourse  with  me  ] 

How  was  it  possible  witliin  thy  breast 

For  avarice  to  find  place,  'mid  so  much  wisdom 
As  thou  wast  filled  ^Wth  by  thy  diligence?" 

These  words  excited  Sta*ius  at  first 

Somewhat  to  laughter  j  afterward  he  ans^^ered  : 
Earh  word  of  thine  is  love's  dear  sign  to  me. 
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Verily  oftentimes  do  things  appear 

Which  give  fallacious  matter  to  our  doubts, 

Instead  of  the  true  causes  which  are  hidden  !  10 

Thy  question  shows  me  thy  belief  to  be 

That  I  was  niggard  in  the  other  life, 

It  may  be  from  the  circle  where  I  was ; 
Therefore  know  thou,  that  avarice  was  removed 

Too  far  from  me ;  and  this  extravagance  ,       ss 

Thousands  of  lunar  periods  have  punished. 
And  were  it  not  that  I  my  thoughts  uplifted, 

When  I  the  passage  heard  where  thou  exclaimest, 

As  if  indignant,  unto  human  nature, 
*To  what  impellest  thou  not,  O  cursed  hunger  40 

Of  gold,  the  appetite  of  mortal  men  ?* 

Revolving  I  should  feel  the  dismal  joustings. 
Then  I  perceived  the  hands  could  spread  too  wide 

Their  wings  in  spending,  and  repented  me 

As  well  of  that  as  of  my  other  sins ;  4f 

How  many  with  shorn  hair  shall  rise  again 

Because  of  ignorance,  which  from  this  sin 

Cuts  off  repentance  living  and  in  death ! 
And  know  that  the  transgression  which  rebuts 

By  direct  opposition  any  sin  50 

Togetlier  with  it  here  its  verdure  dries. 
Therefore  if  I  have  been  among  that  folk 

Which  mourns  its  avarice,  to  purify  me, 

For  its  opposite  has  this  befallen  me." 
"  Now  when  thou  sangest  the  relentless  weapons  ss 

Of  the  twofold  affliction  of  Jocasta," 

The  singer  of  the  Songs  Bucolic  said, 
"  From  that  which  Clio  there  with  thee  preludes. 

It  does  not  seem  that  yet  had  made  thee  faithful 

That  faith  without  which  no  good  works  suffice.  6c 

If  this  be  so,  what  candles  or  what  sun 

Scattered  thy  darkness  so  that  thou  didst  trim 

Thy  sails  behind  the  Fisherman  thereafter  ?  " 
And  he  to  hun :  "  Thou  first  directedst  me 

Towards  Parnassus,  in  its  grots  to  drink,  5« 

And  first  concerning  God  didst  me  enlighten. 
Thou  didst  as  he  who  walketh  in  the  night, 

Who  bears  his  light  behind,  which  helps  him  not, 

But  wary  makes  the  persons  after  him, 
When  thou  didst  say :  *  The  age  renews  itself,  »o 

Justice  returns,  and  man's  primeval  time, 

And  a  new  progeny  descends  from  heaven.' 
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Through  thee  I  Poet  was,  througli  thee  a  Christian  ; 
But  that  thou  better  see  what  I  design, 
To  colour  it  will  I  extend  my  hand. 

Already  was  the  world  in  every  part 

Pregnant  with  the  true  creed,  disseminated 
By  messengers  of  the  etenial  kingdom  \ 

And  thy  assertion,  spoken  of  above, 

Widi  the  new  preachers  was  in  unison ; 
Whence  I  to  visit  them  the  custom  took. 

Then  they  became  so  holy  in  my  sight. 

That,  when  Domitian  persecuted  them, 

Not  without  tears  of  mine  were  their  laments  ; 

And  all  the  while  that  I  on  earth  remained. 

Them  I  befriended,  and  their  upright  customs 
Made  me  disparage  all  the  other  sects. 

And  ere  I  led  the  Greeks  unto  the  rivers 
Of  Thebes,  in  poetry,  I  was  baptized, 
But  out  of  fear  w^as  covertly  a  Christian, 

For  a  long  time  professing  paganism ; 

And  this  lukewarmness  caused  me  the  fourth  circle 
To  circuit  round  more  than  four  centuries. 

Thou,  therefore,  who  hast  raised  the  covering 
That  hid  from  me  whatever  good  I  speak  of, 
"^Vhile  in  ascending  w^e  have  time  to  spare, 

Tell  me,  in  what  place  is  our  friend  Terentius, 
C[ecilius,  Plautus,  Varro,  if  thou  knowest ; 
TeLl  me  if  they  are  damned,  and  in  what  alley.*' 

"  These,  Persius  and  myself,  and  others  many," 
Replied  my  Leader,  *^  with  that  Grecian  are 
Whom  more  than  all  the  rest  the  Muses  suckled. 

In  the  first  circle  of  the  prison  blind  ; 

Oftdmes  we  of  the  mountain  hold  discourse 
Which  has  our  nurses  ever  with  itself. 

Euripides  is  with  us,  Antiphon, 

Simonides,  Agatho,  and  many  other 

Greeks  who  of  old  their  brows  with  laurel  decked^ 

There  some  of  thine  own  people  may  be  seen, 
Antigone,  Deiphile  and  Arg'ia, 
And  there  Ismene  mournful  as  of  old. 

There  she  is  seen  who  pointed  out  LangU ; 

There  is  Tiresias'  daughter,  and  there  Theti.^, 
And  there  Deidamia  with  her  sisters," 

Silent  already  were  the  poets  both, 

Atitnt  once  more  in  looking  round  about, 
Trom  the  ascent  and  from  the  walls  released; 
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A.nd  four  handmaidens  of  the  day  already 

Were  left  behmd,  and  at  the  pole  the  fifth 

Was  pointing  upward  still  its  burning  horn,  im 

What  time  my  Guide  :  "  I  think  that  tow'rds  the  edge 

Our  dexter  shoulders  it  behoves  us  turn, 

Circling  the  mount  as  we  are  wont  to  do." 
Thus  in  that  region  custom  was  our  ensign  ; 

And  we  resumed  our  way  with  less  suspicion  125 

For  the  assenting  of  that  worthy  soul 
Taey  in  advance  went  on,  and  I  alone 

Behind  them,  and  I  listened  to  their  speech, 

Which  gave  me  lessons  in  the  art  of  song. 
But  soon  their  sweet  discourses  interrupted  ty 

A  tree  which  midway  in  the  road  we  found, 

With  apples  sweet  and  grateful  to  the  smell. 
And  even  as  a  fir-tree  tapers  upward 

From  bough  to  bough,  so  downwardly  did  that ; 

I  think  in  order  that  no  one  might  climb  it  «3s 

On  that  side  where  our  pathway  was  enclosed 

Fell  from  the  lofty  rock  a  limpid  water. 

And  spread  itself  abroad  upon  the  leaves. 
Tlie  Poets  twain  unto  the  tree  drew  near. 

And  from  among  the  foliage  a  voice  uo 

Cried.:  "  Of  this  food  ye  shall  have  scarcity." 
Then  said  :  "  More  thoughtful  Mary  was  of  making 

The  marriage  feast  complete  and  honourable, 

Than  of  her  mouth  which  now  for  you  responds ; 
And  for  their  drink  the  ancient  Roman  women  hs 

With  water  were  content ;  and  Daniel 

Disparaged  food,  and  understanding  won. 
The  primal  age  was  beautiful  as  gold  ; 

Acorns  it  made  with  hunger  savorous, 

And  nectar  every  rivulet  with  thirst.  »ifl 

Honey  and  locusts  were  the  aliments 

That  fed  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness  ; 

Whence  he  is  glorious,  and  so  magnified 
As  by  the  Evangel  is  revealed  to  you." 
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The  while  among  the  verdant  leaves  mine  eyes 
I  riveted,  as  he  is  wont  to  do 
Who  wastes  his  life  pursuing  little  birds, 


My  more  than  Father  said  unto  me  :  "  Soiij 

Come  now ;  because  the  time  that  is  ordained  us 
More  usefully  should  be  apportioned  out" 

I  turned  my  face  and  no  less  soon  my  steps 
Unto  the  Sages,  who  were  speaking  so 
They  made  the  going  of  no  cost  to  me ; 

And  lo  !  were  heard  a  song  and  a  lamentj 
^^ Labia  mecr,  Domim^^  in  fashion 
Such  that  delight  and  dolence  it  brought  forth. 

"  0  my  sweet  Father,  what  is  this  I  hear  ?" 

Began  I ;  and  he  answered  :  '*  Shades  that  go 
Perhaps  the  knot  unloosing  of  their  debt" 

In  the  same  way  that  thoughtful  pilgrims  do, 

Who  J  uoknow^n  people  on  the  road  overtaking, 
Turn  themselves  round  to  them,  and  do  not  stop, 

Even  thus,  behind  us  with  a  swifter  motion 

Coming  and  passing  onward,  gazed  upon  us 
A  crowd  of  spirits  silent  and  devout. . 

Each  in  his  eyes  was  dark  and  cavernous, 
Pallid  in  face,  and  so  emaciate 
Tliat  from  the  bones  the  skin  did  shape  itself. 

I  do  not  think  tliat  so  to  merest  rind 

Could  Erisichthon  have  been  withered  up 
By  famine,  when  most  fear  he  had  of  it 

Thinking  within  myself  I  said  :  "  Behold, 
This  is  the  folk  who  lost  Jerusalem, 
When  Mary  made  a  prey  of  her  own  son/' 

Their  sockets  were  like  rings  without  the  gems  ; 
Whoever  in  the  face  of  men  reads  omo 
Might  well  in  these  have  recognised  the  nu 

Who  would  believe  the  odour  of  an  apple, 

Begetting  longing,  could  consume  them  so, 
And  that  of  w^ater,  without  knowing  how? 

I  still  was  -wondering  what  so  famished  them, 
For  the  occasion  not  yet  manifest 
Of  their  emaciation  and  sad  squalor ; 

And  lo  !  from  out  the  hollow  of  his  head 

His  eyes  a  shade  turned  on  me,  and  looked  keenly 
Then  cried  aloud  :  ''  What  grace  to  me  is  this?*' 

Never  should  I  have  known  him  by  his  look  : 
But  in  his  voice  was  evident  to  me 
That  which  his  aspect  had  suppressed  within  rt 

This  spark  within  me  wholly  re-enldndled 
My  recognition  of  his  altered  face, 
A/jfi  J  recalled  the  features  oC  Foresc. 
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"  Ah,  do  not  look  at  this  dry  leprosy," 

Entreated  he,  "  which  doth  my  skin  discolour,  » 

Nor  at  default  of  flesh  that  I  may  have ; 
But  tell  me  truth  of  thee,  and  who  are  those 

Two  souls,  that  yonder  make  for  thee  an  escort ; 

Do  not  delay  in  5peaking  unto  me.*' 
"  That  face  of  thine,  which  dead  I  once  bewept,  w 

Gives  me  for  weeping  now  no  lesser  grief," 

I  answered  him,  "  beholding  it  so  changed  ! 
But  tell  me,  for  God's  sake,  what  thus  denudes  you  ? 

Make  me  not  speak  while  I  am  marvelling, 

For  ill  speaks  he  who's  full  of  other  longings."  ^ 

And  he  to  me  :  "  From  the  eternal  council 

Falls  power  into  the  water  and  the  tree 

Behind  us  left,  whereby  I  grow  so  thin. 
All  of  this  people  who  lamenting  sing, 

For  following  beyond  measure  appetite  6s 

In  hunger  and  thirst  are  here  re-sanctified. 
Desire  to  eat  and  drink  enkindles  in  us 

The  scent  that  issues  from  the  apple-tree. 

And  from  the  spray  that  sprinkles  o'er  the  verdure  ; 
And  not  a  single  time  alone,  this  ground         ^  7c 

Encompassing,  becomes  refreshed  our  pain,— * 

I  say  our  paih,  and  ought  to  say  our  solace, — 
For  the  same  wish  doth  lead  us  to  the  tree 

Which  led  the  Christ  rejoicing  to  say  EH^ 

When  with  his  veins  he  liberated  us."  75 

And  I  to  him  :  "  Forese,  from  that  day 

AVhen  for  a  better  life  thou  changedst  worlds, . 

Up  to  this  time  five  years  have  not  rolled  round. 
If  sooner  were  the  power  exhausted  in  thee 

Of  sinning  more,  than  thee  the  hour  surprised  8e 

Of  that  good  sorrow  which  to  God  reweds  us, 
How  hast  thou  come  up  hitherward  already  ? 

I  thought  to  find  thee  down  there  underneath, 

Where  time  for  time  doth  restitution  make." 
And  he  to  me :  "  Thus  speedily  has  led  me  85 

To  drink  of  the  sweet  wormwood  of  these  torments. 

My  Nella  with  her  overflowing  tears  ; 
She  with  her  prayers  devout  and  with  her  sighs 

Has  drawn  me  from  the  coast  where  one  awaits, 

And  from  the  other  circles  set  me  free.  90 

So  much  more  dear  and  pleasing  is  to  God 

My  Httle  widow,  whom  so  much  I  loved, 

As  in  good  works  she  is  the  more  a\oiie  •, 


lor  the  Barbagia  of  Sardinia 

By  far  more  modest  in  its  women  is  9§ 

Than  the  BarbLigia  I  have  left  her  in* 
O  brother  sweet,  what  wilt  thou  liave  nie  say  ? 

A  future  time  is  in  my  sight  already, 

To  which  this  hour  will  not  be  Ytvy  old, 
When  from  the  pulpit  shall  be  interdicted  loo 

To  the  unblushing  womankind  of  Florence 

To  go  about  displaying  breast  and  paps, 
\V\i3Lt  savages  were  e'er,  what  Saracens, 

Who  stood  in  needj  to  make  them  covered  go, 

Of  spiritual  or  other  discipline  ?  tc^s 

Uut  if  the  shameless  women  were  assured 

Of  what  swift  Heaven  prepares  for  tliem,  already 

Wide  open  would  they  have  their  mouths  to  howl  ; 
For  if  my  foresight  here  deceive  me  not, 

They  shall  be  sad  ere  he  has  bearded  cheeks  »« 

Who  now  is  hushed  to  sleep  with  lullaby. 
O  brother,  now  no  longer  hide  thee  from  me ; 

See  that  not  only  1,  but  all  these  people 

Are  gazing  there,  %vhere  thou  dost  veil  the  sun/' 
^\Tience  I  to  him  :  **  If  thou  bring  back  to  mind  its 

What  thou  with  me  hast  been  and  I  with  thee, 

The  present  memory  will  be  grievous  still 
Out  of  that  life  he  turned  me  back  who  goes 

In  front  of  me,  two  days  agone  when  round 

The  sister  of  him  yonder  showed  herself/'  i» 

And  to  die  sun  I  pointed.     *'  Through  the  deep 

Night  of  the  truly  dead  has  this  one  led  me. 

With  this  true  ilesh,  that  follows  after  him. 
Thence  his  encouragements  have  led  me  up, 

Ascending  and  still  circling  round  the  mount  i^ 

That  you  doth  straighten,  whom  the  world  made  crooketl. 
He  says  that  he  will  bear  me  company, 

Till  I  shall  be  where  Beatrice  will  be  ; 

There  it  behoves  me  to  lemain  without  him. 
This  is  Virgihus,  who  thus  says  to  me/'  iv' 

And  him  I  pointed  at ;  **  the  other  is 

That  shade  for  whom  just  now  shook  every  slope 
Your  realm,  that  from  itself  discharges  him." 
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Nor  speech  the  going,  nor  the  going  that 

Slackened ;  but  talking  we  went  bravely  on, 
Even  as  a  vessel  urged  by  a  good  wind. 

And  shadows,  that  appeared  tilings  doubly  dead, 
From  out  the  sepulchres  of  dieir  eyes  betrayed 
Wonder  at  me,  aware  that  I  was  living. 

And  I,  continuing  my  colloquy, 

Said ;  "  Peradventure  he  goes  up  more  slowly 
Than  he  would  do,  for  otlier  people's  sake. 

But  tell  me,  if  thou  knowest,  where  is  Piccarda ; 
Tell  me  if  any  one  of  note  I  see 
Among  this  folk  that  gazes  at  me  so.** 

"  My  sister,  who,  'twixt  beautiful  and  good, 

I  know  not  which  was  more,  triumphs  rejoicing 
Already  in  her  crown  on  high  Olympus." 

So  said  he  first,  and  then :  "  Tis  not  forbidden 
To  name  each  other  here,  so  milked  away 
Is  our  resemblance  by  our  dieting. 

This,"  pointing  with  his  finger,  "  is  Buonagiunta, 
Buonagiunta,  of  Lucca ;  and  that  face 
Beyond  him  there,  more  peaked  than  the  others, 

Has  held  the  holy  Church  within  his  arms ; 

From  Tours  was  he,  and  purges  by  his  fasting 
Bolsena's  eels  and  the  Vemaccia  wine.** 

He  named  me  many  others  one  by  one ; 

And  all  contented  seemed  at  being  named, 
So  that  for  this  I  saw  not  one  dark  look. 

I  saw  for  hunger  bite  the  empty  air 
Ubaldin.  dalla  Pila,  and  Boniface, 
Who  with  his  crook  had  pastured  many  people. 

I  saw  Messer  Marchese,  who  had  leisure 

Once  at  Forll  for  drinking  with  less  dryness, 
And  he  was  one  who  ne'er  felt  satisfied 

But  as  he  does  who  scans,  and  then  doth  prize 
One  more  than  others,  did  I  him  of  Lucca, 
Who  seemed  to  take  most  cognizance  of  me. 

He  murmured,  and  I  know  not  what  Gentucca 

From  that  place  heard  I,  where  he  felt  tVve  ^omtv^ 
Of  justice,  that  doth  macerate  them  so. 
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**  O  soul,"  I  said,  **  that  seeroest  so  desirous 

To  speak  with  me,  do  so  that  I  may  hear  thee. 
And  with  thy  speech  appease  thyself  and  me." 

**  A  maid  is  born,  and  wears  not  yet  the  veil," 
Began  he,  "  who  to  thee  shall  pleasant  make 
My  city,  howsoever  men  may  blame  it 

Thou  shalt  go  on  thy  way  with  this  prevision ; 

If  by  my  murmuring  thou  hast  been  deceived, 
True  things  hereafter  will  declare  it  to  thee. 

BlU  say  if  him  I  here  behold,  who  forth 

Evoked  the  new-invented  rhymes,  beginning, 
Ladia^  that  have  intelligmce  of  love  T' 

And  I  to  him :  "One  am  I,  who,  whenever 

Love  doth  inspire  me,  note,  and  in  that  measure 
Which  he  within  me  dictates,  singing  go/' 

**  O  brotherj  now  I  see,"  he  said,  '*  the  knot  - 
Which  me,  the  Notary^  and  Guittone  held 
Short  of  the  sweet  new  st)'le  that  now  I  hear. 

I  do  perceive  full  clearly  how  your  pens 

Go  closely  following  after  him  who  dictates, 
Which  with  our  own  forsooth  came  not  to  pass  ; 

And  he  who  sets  himself  to  go  beyond, 

No  diflference  sees  from  one  style  to  another  ;'* 
And  as  if  satisfied,  he  held  his  peace. 

Even  as  the  birds,  that  winter  towards  the  Nile, 
Sometimes  into  a  phalanx  fonn  themselves, 
Then  fly  in  greater  haste,  and  go  in  file  ; 

In  such  wise  all  the  people  who  were  there, 
Turning  their  faces,  hurried  on  their  steps^ 
Both  by  their  leanness  and  their  wishes  light 

And  as  a  man,  who  weary  is  with  trotting, 

Lets  his  companions  onward  go,  and  walks^ 
Until  he  vents  the  panting  of  his  chest; 

So  did  Fores e  let  the  holy  flock 

Pass  by,  and  came  with  me  behind  it,  saying, 
"  When  will  it  be  that  I  again  shall  see  thee  ?'' 

**  How  long,"  I  answered,  "  I  may  live,  I  know  not ; 
Yet  my  return  will  not  so  speedy  be, 
But  I  shall  sooner  in  desire  arrive  ; 

Because  the  place  where  I  was  set  to  live 

From  day  to  day  of  good  is  more  depleted. 
And  unto  dismal  ruin  seems  ordained," 

"Now  go/*  he  said,  **  for  him  most  guilt}''  of  it 
At  3.  beast's  tail  behold  I  dragged  along 
Towards  the  valley  wheie  \s  tio  t^pexxUicvce. 
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Faster  at  every  step  the  beast  is  going,  •« 

Increasing  evermore  until  it  smites  him, 

And  leaves  the  body  vilely  mutilated. 
Not  long  those  wheels  shall  turn,"  and  he  uplifted 

His  eyes  to  heaven,  "  ere  shall  be  dear  to  thee 

That  which  my  speech  no  farther  can  declare.  9c 

Now  stay  behind  \  because  the  time  so  precious 

Is  in  this  kingdom,  tliat  I  lose  too  much 

By  coming  onward  thus  abreast  with  thee." 
As  sometimes  issues  forth  upon  a  gallop 

A  cavalier  from  out  a  troop  that  ride,  M 

And  seeks  the  honour  of  the  first  encounter. 
So  he  with  greater  strides  departed  from  us ; 

And  on  the  road  remained  I  with  those  two, 

Who  were  such  mighty  marshals  of  the  world. 
And  when  before  us  he  had  gone  so  far  «» 

Mine  eyes  became  to  him  such  pursuivants 

As  was  my  understanding  to  his  words. 
Appeared  to  me  with  laden  and  living  boughs 

Another  apple-tree,  and  not  far  distant. 

From  having  but  just  then  turned  thitherward.  «« 

People  I  saw  beneath  it  lift  their  hands. 

And  cry  I  know  not  what  towards  the  leaves, 

Like  little  children  eager  and  deluded, 
Who  pray,  and  he  they  pray  to  doth  not  answer. 

But,  to  make  very  keen  their  appetite,  tt« 

Holds  their  desire  aloft,  and  hides  it  not. 
Then  they  departed  as  if  undeceived ; 

And  now  we  came  unto  the  mighty  tree 

Which  prayers  and  tears  so  manifold  refuses. 
"  Pass  farther  onward  without  drawing  near  \  ns 

The  tree  of  which  Eve  ate  is  higher  up. 

And  out  of  that  one  has  this  tree  been  raised," 
Thus  said  I  know  not  who  among  the  branches ; 

Whereat  Virgilius,  Statius,  and  myself 

Went  crowding  forward  on  the  side  that  rises.  w 

"  Be  mindful,*'  said  he,  "  of  the  accursed  ones 

Formed  of  the  doud-rack,  who  inebriate 

Combated  Theseus  with  their  double  breasts ; 
And  of  the  Jews  who  showed  them  soft  in  drinking. 

Whence  Gideon  would  not  have  them  for  companions      »as 

When  he  towards  Midian  the  hills  descended." 
Thus,  closely  pressed  to  one  of  the  two  borders, 

On  passed  we,  hearing  sins  of  gluttony. 

Followed  forsooth  by  miserable  gains  *, 
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Then  set  at  large  upon  the  lonely  roadj  tja 

A  thousand  steps  and  more  we  onward  went, 

Jn  contemplation,  each  without  a  word. 
*'  What  go  ye  thinking  thusj  ye  three  alone  ?  " 

Said  suddenly  a  voice^  ^vhereat  I  started 

As  terrified  and  timid  beasts  are  wont.  tjs 

I  raised  my  head  to  see  who  this  might  be, 

And  never  in  a  furnace  was  there  seen 

Metals  or  glass  so  lucent  and  so  red 
As  one  I  saw  who  said  i  "  If  it  may  please  you 

To  mount  aloft,  here  it  behoves  you  turn  ;  ho 

This  way  goes  he  who  goeth  after  peace." 
His  aspect  had  bereft  me  of  ray  sight, 

So  that  I  turned  me  back  unto  my  Teachers, 

Like  one  who  goeth  as  his  hearing  guides  him. 
And  as,  the  harbinger  of  early  dawn,  us 

The  air  of  May  doth  mo%'e  and  breathe  out  fragrance, 

Impregnate  all  with  herbage  and  with  flowers. 
So  did  I  feel  a  breeze  strike  in  the  midst 

My  front,  and  felt  the  moving  of  the  plumes 

That  breathed  around  an  odour  of  ambrosia  ;  lao 

And  heard  it  said  :  "  Blessed  are  they  whom  grace 

So  much  illumines,  that  the  love  of  taste 

Excites  not  in  their  breasts  too  great  desire. 
Hungering  at  all  times  so  far  as  is  just" 
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Now  was  it  the  ascent  no  hindrance  brooked, 
Because  the  sun  had  his  meridian  circle 
To  Taurus  left,  and  night  to  Scorpio  j 

\Vherefore  as  doth  a  man  who  tarries  not, 

But  goes  his  way,  whatever  to  him  appear, 
If  of  necessit)^  the  sting  transfix  him. 

In  this  wise  did  '^ve  enter  through  the  gap. 

Taking  the  stairway,  one  before  the  other, 
Which  by  its  narrowness  divides  the  climbers. 

And  as  the  little  stork  that  lifts  its  wing 

With  a  desire  to  fly^  and  docs  not  venture 

To  leave  the  nest,  and  lets  it  dowTtward  droopy 

Even  such  was  I,  with  the  desire  of  asking 

ivfndJed  and  quenched,  unto  tlie  motion  coming 
He  makes  who  doth  addvess  himself  to  speak. 
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Not  for  our  pace,  though  rapid  it  might  be,     I 

My  father  sweet  forbore,  but  said  :  "  Let  fly 

The  bow  of  speech  thou  to  the  barb  hast  drawn." 
With  confidence  I  opened  then  my  mouth, 

And  I  began :  "  How  can  one  meagre  grow  « 

There  where  the  need  of  nutriment  applies  not  ?  '* 
"  If  thou  wouldst  call  to  mind  how  Meleager 

Was  wasted  by  the  wasting  of  a  brand, 

This  would  not,"  said  he,  "  be  to  thee  so  sour ; 
And  wouldst  thou  think  how  at  each  tremulous  motion  ^ 

Trembles  within  a  mirror  your  own  image  ; 

That  which  seems  hard  would  mellow  seem  to  thee. 
But  that  thou  mayst  content  thee  in  thy  wish 

Lo  Statius  here ;  and  him  I  call  and  pray 

He  now  will  be  the  healer  of  thy  wounds."  a* 

"  If  I  unfold  to  him  the  eternal  vengeance," 

Responded  Statius,  "  where  thou  present  art, 

Be  my  excuse  that  I  can  naught  deny  thee." 
Then  he  began  :  "  Son,  if  these  words  of  mine 

Thy  mind  doth  contemplate  and  doth  receive,  35 

They'll  be  thy  light  unto  the  How  thou  sayest. 
The  perfect  blood,  which  never  is  drunk  up 

Into  the  thirsty  veins,  and  which  remaineth 

Like  food  that  from  the  table  thou  removest, 
Takes  in  the  heart  for  all  the  human  members  40 

Virtue  informative,  as  being  that 

Which  to  be  changed  to  them  goes  through  the  veins 
Again  digest,  descends  it  where  'tis  better 

Silent  to  be  than  say  ;  and  then  drops  thence 

Upon  another's  blood  in  natural  vase.  45 

There  one  together  ^vith  the  other  mingles. 

One  to  be  passive  meant,  the  other  active 

By  reason  of  the  perfect  place  it  springs  from  ; 
And  being  conjoined,  begins  to  operate. 

Coagulating  first,  then  vivifying  r 

What  for  its  matter  it  had  made  consistent. 
The  active  virtue,  being  made  a  soul 

As  of  a  plant,  (in  so  far  different. 

This  on  the  way  is,  that  arrived  already,) 
Then  works  so  much,  that  now  it  moves  and  feels  55 

Like  a  sea-fungus,  and  then  undertakes 

To  organize  the  powers  whose  seed  it  is. 
Now,  Son,  dilates  and  now  distends  itself 

The  virtue  from  the  generator's  heart, 

Where  nature  is  intent  on  all  the  meiobwi  ^ 
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But  how  froii?  animal  it  man  becomes 

Tlioti  dost  not  sec  as  yet ;  this  is  a  point 
Which  nude  a  wiser  man  than  thou  once  crt 

So  far^  that  in  his  doctrine  separate 

He  made  the  soul  from  possible  intellect, 
For  he  no  organ  saw  by  this  assumed. 

Open  thy  breast  unto  the  truth  that's  coming, 
And  know  that,  just  as  soon  as  in  tlie  fetus 
The  articulation  of  the  brain  is  perfect, 

The  primal  Motor  turns  to  it  well  pleased 
At  so  great  art  of  nature,  and  inspires 
A  spirit  new  with  virtue  all  replete, 

Which  what  it  finds  there  active  doth  attract 
Into  its  substance,  and  becomes  one  soul, 
Which  lives,  and  feels,  and  on  itself  revolves. 

And  that  thou  less  may  wonder  at  my  word, 

Behold  the  sun's  heat,  which  becometh  wine, 
Joined  to  the  juice  that  from  the  vine  distils* 

Whenever  Lachesis  has  no  more  thread, 

It  separates  from  the  flesh,  and  virtually 
Bears  vnth  itself  the  human  and  divine  ; 

The  otlier  faculties  are  voiceless  all ; 

The  memorj-^,  the  intelligence,  and  the  will 
In  action  far  more  vigorous  tlian  before. 

Without  a  pause  it  falleth  of  itself 

In  marvellous  way  on  one  shore  or  the  other ; 
I'here  of  its  roads  it  first  is  cognizant. 

Soon  as  the  place  there  circurascribeth  it, 
The  virtue  informative  lays  round  about, 
As,  and  as  much  as,  in  the  living  members* 

And  even  as  the  air,  when  full  of  rain, 

By  alien  rays  that  are  therein  reflected, 
With  divers  colours  shows  itself  adorned. 

So  there  the  neighbonring  air  doth  shape  itself 
Into  that  form  which  doth  impress  upon  it 
Virtually  the  soul  that  has  stood  still 

And  then  in  manner  of  the  little  flame, 

Which  folio weth  the  fire  wherever  it  shifts, 
After  the  spirit  followeth  its  new  form. 

Since  afterwards  it  takes  from  this  its  semblance, 
It  is  called  shade ;  and  thence  it  organizes 
Thereafter  every  sense,  ovtn  to  the  sight 

Thence  is  it  that  we  speak,  and  dience  we  laugh  ; 
Thence  is  it  that  we  form  the  tears  and  sighs, 
That  on  the  mountam  thou  mayhap  hast  heard 
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According  as  impress  us  our  desires 

And  other  affections,  so  the  shade  is  shaped, 

And  this  is  cause  of  what  thou  wonderest  at" 
And  now  unto  the  last  of  all  the  circles 

Had  we  arrived,  and  to  the  right  hand  turned,  wo 

And  were  attentive  to  another  care. 
There  the  embankment  shoots  forth  flames  of  fire. 

And  upward  doth  the  cornice  breathe  a  blast 

That  drives  them  back,  and  from  itself  sequestei^s. 
Hence  we  must  needs  go  on  the  open  side,  »m 

And  one  by  one  ;  and  I  did  fear  the  fire 

On  this  side,  and  on  that  the  falling  down. 
My  Leader  said:  "Along  this  place  one  ought 

To  keep  upon  the  eyes  a  tightened  rein. 

Seeing  that  one  so  easily  might  err."  •«> 

"  Summcs  Deus  demeniuB^^  in  the  bosom ' 

Of  the  great  burning  chanted  then  I  heard. 

Which  made  me  no  less  eager  to  turn  round ; 
And  spirits  saw  I  walking  through  the  flame ; 

Wherefore  I  looked,  to  my  own  steps  and  theirs  «?s 

Apportioning  my  sight  from  time  to  time. 
After  the  close  which  to  that  hymn  is  made. 

Aloud  they  shouted,  "  Virum  non  cognosco  ;" 

Then  recommenced  the  hymn  with  voices  low. 
This  also  ended,  cried  they :  "  To  the  wood  no 

Diana  ran,  and  drove  forth  Helice 

Therefrom,  who  had  of  Venus  felt  the  poison." 
Then  to  their  song  returned  they ;  then  the  wives 

They  shouted,  and  the  husbands  who  were  chaste. 

As  virtue  and  the  marriage  vow  imposes.  us 

And  I  believe  that  them  this  mode  suffices, 

For  all  the  time  the  fire  is  burning  them ; 

With  such  care  is  it  needful,  and  such  food, 
That  the  last  wound  of  all  should  be  closed  up. 
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While  on  the  brink  thus  one  before  the  other 
We  went  upon  our  way,  oft  the  good  Master 
Said  :  "  Take  thou  heed  !  suffice  it  that  I  warn  thee.'' 

On  the  right  shoulder  smote  me  now  the  sun. 
That,  raying  out,  already  the  whole  west 
Changed  from  its  azure  aspect  into  vflmte. 
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Ami  with  my  shadow  did  I  make  the  flame 

Appear  more  red  ;  and  even  to  siich  a  sign 
Shades  saw  I  many,  as  they  went,  give  heed. 

This  was  the  caii^e  tliat  gave  them  a  beginning 

To  speak  of  iiie ;  and  to  themselves  began  they 
To  say  :  "  That  seems  not  a  factitious  body  T* 

Then  towards  me,  as  far  as  they  coald  come, 
Came  certain  of'thenij  always  with  regard 
Not  to  step  forth  where  they  would  not  be  burned, 

"  O  thou  who  goestj  not  from  being  slower 
But  reverent  perhaps,  behind  the  others, 
Answer  me,  who  in  thirst  and  fire  am  bumiog* 

Nor  to  me  only  is  thine  answer  needful ; 

For  all  of  these  have  greater  thirst  for  it 
Than  for  cold  water  Ethiop  or  Indian, 

Tell  us  how  is  it  that  thou  makest  thyself 
A  wall  unto  the  sun,  as  if  thou  hadst  not 
Entered  as  yet  into  the  net  of  death/' 

Thus  one  of  them  addressed  me,  and  I  straight 
Should  have  revealed  myself,  were  I  not  bent 
On  other  novelty  that  then  appeared. 

For  through  the  middle  of  the  burning  road 

There  came  a  people  face  to  face  with  these, 
WTiich  held  me  in  suspense  with  gazing  at  them. 

There  see  I  hastening  upon  either  side 

Each  of  the  shades,  and  kissing  one  anotlier 
Without  a  pause,  content  with  brief  salute. 

Thus  in  the  middle  of  their  brown  battalions 
Muzzle  to  muzzle  one  ant  meets  another 
Perchance  to  spy  their  journey  or  their  fortune* 

No  sooner  is  the  friendly  greeting  ended, 
Or  ever  the  first  footstep  passes  onward, 
Each  one  endeavours  to  outcr}^  the  other ; 

The  new-come  people  :  **  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  I" 
The  rest :  "  Into  the  cow  Pasiphae  enters, 
So  that  the  bull  unto  her  lust  may  run  !" 

Then  as  the  cranes,  that  to  Riphasan  mountains 
Might  fly  in  part,  and  part  towards  the  sands. 
These  of  the  frost,  those  of  the  sun  avoidant, 

One  folk  is  going,  and  tlie  other  coming, 

And  weeping  they  return  to  their  tirst  songs, 
And  to  the  cry  that  most  befitteth  them  ; 

And  close  to  me  approached,  even  as  before, 
The  very  same  who  had  entreated  me, 
AttGnt  fo  h'sten  in  their  comiteTv^uce* 
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I,  who  their  inclination  twice  had  seen, 

Began  :  "O  souls  secure  in  the  possession, 

Whene'er  it  may  be,  of  a  state  of  peace, 
Neither  unripe  nor  ripened  have  remained  ss 

My  members  upon  earth,  but  here  are  with  me 

With  their  own  blood  and  their  articulations. 
I  go  up  here  to  be  no  longer  blind  ; 

A  Lady  is  above,  who  wins  this  grace, 

Whereby  the  mortal  through  your  world  I  bring.  6e 

But  as  your  greatest  longing  satisfied 

May  soon  become,  so  that  the  Heaven  may  house  you 

Which  full  of  love  is,  and  most  amply  spreads, 
Tell  me,  that  I  again  in  books  may  write  it, 

Who  are  you,  and  what  is  that  multitude  t% 

Which  goes  upon  its  way  behind  your  backs  ?  '* 
Not  otherwise  with  wopder  is  bewildered 

The  mountaineer,  and  staring  round  is  dumb, 

When  rough  and  rustic  to  the  town  he  goes. 
Than  every  shade  became  in  its  appearance  ;  iw 

But  when  they  of  their  stupor  were  disburdened, 

Which  in  high  hearts  is  quickly  quieted, 
"  Blessed  be  thou,  who  of  our  border-lands," 

He  recommenced  who  first  had  questioned  us, 

"  Experience  freightest  for  a  better  life.  73 

The  folk  that  comes  not  with  us  have  offended 

In  that  for  which  once  Caesar,  triumphing. 

Heard  himself  called  in  contumely,  *  Queen.* 
Therefore  they  separate,  exclaiming,  *  Sodom  1 ' 

Themselves  reproving,  even  as  thou  hast  heard,  fc 

And  add  unto  their  burning  by  their  shame. 
Our  own  transgression  was  hermaphrodite ; 

But  because  we  observed  not  human  law, 

Following  like  unto  beasts  our  appetite, 
In  our  opprobrium  by  us  is  read,  •* 

When  we  part  company,  the  name  of  her 

Who  bestialized  herself  in  bestial  wood. 
Now  knowest  thou  our  acts,  and  what  our  crime  was ; 

Wouldst  thou  perchance  by  name  know  who  we  are, 

There  is  not  time  to  tell,  nor  could  I  do  it.  9^ 

Thy  wish  to  know  me  shall  in  sooth  be  granted ; 

I*m  Guido  Guinicelli,  and  now  purge  me, 

Having  repented  ere  the  hour  extreme." 
The  same  that  in  the  sadness  of  Lycurgus 

Two  sons  became,  their  mother  re-beholding,  •♦k 

Such  I  became,  but  rise  not  to  such  YievgVvX, 
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The  moment  I  heard  name  himself  the  father 
Of  me  and  of  my  betters,  who  bad  ever 
Practised  the  sweet  ari4  gracious  rhymes  of  love ; 

And  without  speech  and  lieanng  thoughtfully 
For  a  long  time  I  went,  beholding  him, 
Nor  for  the  fire  did  I  approach  him  nearer. 

When  I  was  fed  with  looking,  utterly 

Myself  I  offered  ready  for  his  ser\4ce> 
With  affirmation  that  compels  belief. 

And  he  to  me  r  *'  Thou  leavest  footprints  such 
In  me,  from  what  I  hear,  and  so  distinct, 
Lethe  cannot  efface  them,  nor  make  dim. 

But  if  thy  words  just  now  the  truth  have  sworn, 
Tell  me  what  is  the  cause  w^hy  thou  displayest 
In  word  and  look  that  dear  thou  holdest  me  ?  " 

And  I  to  him :  **  Those  dulcet  lays  of  yours 

Which,  long  as  shall  endure  our  modem  fashion, 
Shall  make  for  ever  dear  their  very  ink  !  " 

**  O  brother/'  said  he,  "  he  whom  I  point  out, 
And  here  he  pointed  at  a  spirit  in  front, 
'*  Was  of  the  mother  tongue  a  better  smith. 

Verses  of  love  and  proses  of  romance, 

He  mastered  all ;  and  let  the  idiots  talk, 
\\Tio  think  the  Lemosin  surpasses  him. 

To  clamour  more  than  truth  they  turn  their  faces, 
And  in  this  way  establish  their  opinion. 
Ere  art  or  reason  has  by  them  been  heard. 

Thus  many  ancients  with  Guittone  did, 

From  crj^  to  cry  still  giving  him  applause, 

Until  the  truth  has  conquered  with  most  persons. 

Now,  if  thou  hast  such  ample  privilege 

'Tis  gianted  thee  to  go  unto  the  cloister 
Wherein  is  Christ  the  abbot  of  the  college, 

To  him  repeat  for  me  a  Pateraoster, 

So  far  as  needful  to  iis  of  this  w^orld, 
Where  power  of  sinning  is  no  longer  ours.*' 

Then,  to  give  place  perchance  to  one  behind. 
Whom  he  had  near,  he  vanished  in  the  lire 
As  lish  in  water  going  to  the  bottom. 

I  moved  a  little  towVds  him  pointed  out, 

And  said  that  to  his  name  my  owm  desire 
An  honourable  place  was  making  ready. 

He  of  his  own  free  will  began  to  say : 
T(fn  m^  abelHs  vostre  cortes  demait^ 
Q:-'  /...  ^<^m' ptesc  ni  vucill  a  vos  cobrire ; 
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/m  sui  Arnauty  queplor  e  vai  chantan  ; 

Consiros  vei  la  passada  folor^ 

E  veijauzen  lojom  qt^  esper  denaiu 
Ara  vus  prec  per  aqitelld  valor ^  ma 

Que  vus  condus  al  som  de  la  scalina^ 

Soveftga  vus  a  temprar  fna  dolor* 
HiCn  l^iid  him  in  the  fire  that  purifies  them. 
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As  when  he  vibrates  forth  his  earliest  rays, 

In  regions  where  his  Maker  shed  his  blood,^ 
(The  Ebro  faUing  under  lofty  Libra, 

And  waters  in  the  Ganges  burnt  with  noon,) 

So  stood  the  Sun ;  hence  was  the  day  departing, 
When  the  glad  Angel  of  God  appeared  to  us. 

Outside  the  flame  he  stood  upon  the  verge, 
And  chanted  forth,  "  Beati  mundo  cordc^^ 
In  voice  by  far  more  living  than  our  own. 

Then :  "  No  one  farther  goes,  souls  sanctified, 
If  first  the  fire  bite  not ;  within  it  enter. 
And  be  not  deaf  unto  the  song  beyond." 

^Vhen  we  were  close  beside  him  thus  he  said ; 

Wherefore  e'en  such  became  I,  when  I  heard  him, 
As  he  is  who  is  put  into  the  grave. 

Upon  my  clasped  hands  I  straightened  me, 
Scanning  the  fire,  and  vividly  recalling 
The  human  bodies  I  had  once  seen  burned. 

Towards  me  turned  themselves  my  good  Conductors, 
And  unto  me  Virgilius  said  :  "  My  son, 
Here  may  indeed  be  torment,  but  not  death. 

Remember  thee,  remember !  and  if  I 
On  Geryon  have  safely  guided  thee. 
What  shall  I  do  now  I  am  nearer  God  ? 


*  So  pleases  me  your  courteous  demand, 
I  cannot  and  I  will  not  hide  me  from  you. 

I  am  Arnaut,  who  weep  and  singing  go ; 
Contrite  I  see  the  folly  of  the  past, 
And  joyous  see  the  hoped-for  day  before  me. 

Therefore  do  I  implore  you,  by  that  power 

Which  guides  you  to  the  summit  of  the  stairs 
Be  mindful  to  assuage  my  suffering  I 


Believe  for  certain,  shouldst  thou  stand  a  full 
Millennium  in  the  bosom  of  this  flame^ 
It  could  not  make  thee  bald  a  single  hair. 

And  if  perchance  thou  think  that  I  deceive  thee, 
]>raw  near  to  it,  and  pot  it  to  the  proof 
With  thine  own  hands  upon  thy  garment's  hem. 

Now  lay  aside,  now  lay  aside  all  fear, 

Turn  hitherward,  and  onward  come  securely;" 
And  I  still  motionless,  and  'gainst  my  conscience  I 

Seeing  me  stand  stilS  motionless  and  stubborn, 

Somewhat  disturbed  he  said  :  "  Now  look  thou^  Son^ 
'Twixt  Beatrice  and  thee  there  is  this  wall" 

As  at  the  name  of  Thisbc  oped  his  lids 

The  dying  Pyramus,  and  gazed  upon  her, 
What  time  the  mulberry  became  vermilion, 

Even  thuSj  my  obduracy  being  softened, 

I  turned  to  my  wise  Guide,  hearing  the  name 
That  in  my  memory  evermore  is  welling. 

Whereat  he  wagged  his  head,  and  said  :  "  How  now? 
Shall  we  stay  on  this  side?"  then  smiled  as  one 
Does  at  a  child  who 's  vanquished  by  an  apple* 

Then  into  the  iire  in  front  of  me  he  entered, 
Beseeching  Statins  to  come  after  me, 
WTio  a  long  way  before  divided  us. 

When  I  was  in  it,  into  molten  glass 

I  would  have  cast  me  to  refresh  myself, 
So  without  measure  was  the  burning  there  ! 

And  my  sweet  Father,  to  encom-age  nie^ 
Discoursing  still  of  Beatrice  went  on, 
Saying :  "  Her  eyes  I  seem  to  see  already  !" 

4  voice,  that  on  the  other  side  was  singing, 
Directed  us,  and  we,  attent  alone 
On  that,  came  forth  where  the  ascent  began, 

**  Venite^  bmaikti  Fairis  vid^^ 

Sounded  mthin  a  sylcndour^  which  was  there 
Such  it  o'ercame  me,  and  I  could  not  look. 

**  The  sun  departs,"  it  added,  "  and  night  cometh  ; 
Tarry  ye  not,  but  onward  urge  your  stepis, 
So  long  as  yet  the  west  becomes  not  dark." 

Straight  forward  through  the  rock  the  path  ascended 
In  such  a  way  that  I  cut  off  the  rays 
Before  me  of  the  sun,  that  now  was  low. 

And  of  few  stairs  we  yet^ad  made  assay, 

Kre  b/the  vanished  shadow  the  sun's  setting 
'Behind  us  we  perceived,  I  and  my  Sages, 
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And  ere  in  all  its  parts  immeasurable  70 

The  horizon  of  one  aspect  had  become, 

And  Night  her  boundless  dispensation  held, 
Each  of  us  of  a  stair  had  made  his  bed ; 

Because  the  nature  of  the  mount  took  from  us 

The  power  of  climbing,  more  than  the  delight.  n 

Even  as  in  ruminating  passive  grow 

The  goats,  who  have  been  swift  and  venturesome 

Upon  the  mountain-tops  ere  they  were  fed, 
Hushed  in  the  shadow,  while  the  sun  is  hot, 

Watched  by  the  herdsman,  who  upon  his  staff  to 

Is  leaning,  and  in  leaning  tendeth  them ; 
And  as  the  shepherd,  lodging  out  of  doors, 

Passes  the  night  beside  his  quiet  flock. 

Watching  that  no  wild  beast  may  scatter  it, 
Such  at  that  hour  were  we,  all  three  of  us,  %s 

I  like  the  goat,  and  like  the  herdsmen  they. 

Begirt  on  this  side  and  on  that  by  rocks. 
Little  could  there  be  seen  of  things  without ; 

But  through  that  little  I  beheld  the  stars 

More  luminous  and  larger  than  their  wont.  90 

Thus  ruminating,  and  beholding  these, 

Sleep  seized  upon  me, — sleep,  that  oftentimes 

Before  a  deed  is  done  has  tidings  of  it. 
It  was  the  hour,  I  think,  when  from  the  East 

First  on  the  mountain  Citherea  beamed,  S8 

Who  with  the  fire  of  love  seems  always  burning ; 
Youthful  and  beautiful  in  dreams  methought 

I  saw  a  lady  walking  in  a  meadow. 

Gathering  flowers ;  and  singing  she  was  saying : 
"  Know  whosoever  may  my  name  demand  toj 

That  I  am  Leah,  and  go  moving  round 

My  beauteous  hands  to  make  myself  a  garland. 
To  please  me  at  the  mirror,  here  I  deck  me, 

But  never  does  my  sister  Rachel  leave 

Her  looking-glass,  and  sitteth  all  day  long.  105 

To  see  her  beauteous  eyes  as  eager  is  she, 

As  I  am  to  adorn  me  with  my  hands ; 

Her,  seeing,  and  me,  doing  satisfies." 
And  now  before  the  antelucan  splendours 

That  unto  pilgrims  the  more  grateful  rise,  tw 

As,  home-returning,  less  remote  they  lodge, 
The  darkness  fled  away  on  every  side, 
.     And  slumber  with  it. ;  whereupon  I  rose, 

Seeing  already  the  great  Masters  risen. 


**  Hiat  apple  sweet,  which  through  so  many  branches  «& 

'l*he  care  of  mortals  goeth  in  pursuit  of. 

Today  shall  put  in  peace  thy  hungering^." 
Speaking  to  me»  Virgilius  of  such  words 

As  these  made  use ;  and  never  were  there  guerdons 

That  could  in  pleasantness  compare  with  Jiese.  m 

iluch  longing  upon  longing  came  upon  me 

To  be  above,  that  at  each  step  thereafter 

For  flight  I  felt  in  me  the  pinions  growing. 
When  underneath  us  was  the  stainvay  all 

Run  o^er,  and  we  were  on  the  highest  step,  la^ 

Virgilius  fastened  upon  me  his  eyes, 
And  said  :  "  The  temporal  fire  and  the  eteniai, 

Son,  thou  hast  seen,  and  to  a  place  art  come 

Where  of  myself  no  farther  I  discern. 
By  intellect  and  art  I  here  have  brought  thee  ;  ijc 

Take  thine  own  pleasure  for  thy  guide  henceforth  ^ 

Beyond  the  steep  ways  and  the  narrow  art  thou. 
Behold  the  sun,  that  shines  upon  thy  forehead  ; 

Behold  the  grass,  the  flowerets,  and  the  shrubs 

WTiich  of  itself  alone  this  land  produces.  n§ 

Until  rejoicing  come  the  beauteous  eyes 

Wiich  weeping  caused  me  to  come  unto  thee, 

Thou  canst  sit  down,  and  thou  canst  walk  among  them. 
Expect  no  more  or  word  or  sign  fiom  me  j 

Free  and  upright  and  sound  is  thy  free-will,  ho 

And  error  were  it  not  to  do  its  bidding ; 
Thee  o'er  thyself  I  therefore  crown  and  mitre  1" 
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Eager  already  to  search  in  and  round 

The  heavenly  forest,  dense  and  living-green, 
Wliich  tempered  to  the  eyes  the  new-born  clay, 

Withouten  more  delay  I  left  the  bank^ 

Taking  the  level  country  slowly,  slowly 

Over  the  soil  that  everywhere  breathes  fragrance. 

A  softly-breathing  air,  that  no  mutation 

Had  in  itself:  upon  the  forehead  smote  rae 
No  heavier  blow  than  of  a  gentle  wind. 

Whereat  the  branches,  lightly  tremulous. 

Did  all  of  them  bow  downward  toward  that  side 
Where  its  first  shadow  casts  the  Holy  Mountain ; 
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Yet  not  from  their  upright  direction  swayed,   . 

So  that  the  little  birds  upon  their  tops 

Should  leave  the  practice  of  each  art  of  theirs ;  »• 

But  with  full  ravishment  the  hours  of  prime, 

Singing,  received  they  in  the  midst  of  leaves, 

That  ever  bore  a  burden  to  their  rhymes, 
Such  as  from  branch  to  branch  goes  gathering  on 

Through  the  pine  forest  on  the  shore  of  Chiassi,  « 

When  Eolus  unlooses  the  Sirocco. 
Already  my  slow  steps  had  carried  me 

Into  the  ancient  wood  so  far,  that  I 

Could  not  perceive  where  I  had  entered  it. 
And  lo  !  my  further  course  a  stream  cut  off,  ^s 

Which  tow'rd  the  left  hand  with  its  little  waves    . 

Bent  down  the  grass  that  on  its  margin  sprang. 
All  waters  that  on  earth  most  limpid  are 

Would  seem  to  have  within  themselves  some  mixture 

Compared  with  that  which  nothing  doth  conceal,  }s 

Although  it  moves  on  with  a  brown,  brown  current 

Under  the  shade  perpetual,  that  never 

Ray  of  the  sun  lets  in,  nor  of  the  moon* 
With  feet  I  stayed,  and- with  niine  eyes  I  passed 

Beypnd  the  rivulet,  to  look  upon  35 

The  great  variety  of  the  fresh  may. 
And  there  appeared  to  me  (even  as  appears 

Suddenly  something  that  doth  turn  aside 

Through  very  wonder  every  other  thought) 
A  lady  all  alone,  who  went  along  40 

Singing  and  culling  floweret  after  floweret. 

With  which  her  pathway  was  all  painted  over. 
"  Ah,  beauteous  lady,  who  in  rays  of  love 

Dost  warm  thyself,  if  I  may  trust  to  looks. 

Which  the  heart's  witnesses  are  wont  to  be,  ♦• 

May  the  desire  come  unto  thee  to  draw 

Near  to  this  river's  bank,"  I  said  to  her, 

So  much  that  I  may  hear  what  thou  art  singing* 
Thou  makest  me  remember  where  and  what 

Proserpina  that  moment  was  when  lost  50 

Her  mother  her,  and  she  herself  the  Spring." 
As  turns  herself,  with  feet  together  pressed 

And  to  the  ground,  a  lady  who  is  dancing, 

And  hardly  puts  one  foot  before  the  otlier, 
On  the  vermilion  and  the  yellow  flowerets  si 

She  turned  towards  me,  not  in  other  wise 

Than  piaiden  who  her  modest  eyes  casts  dowti  •, 
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And  my  entreaties  made  to  be  content, 

So  near  approaching,  that  the  dulcet  sound 
Came  unto  me  together  with  its  meaning. 

As  soon  as  she  was  where  the  grasses  are 

Bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  beauteous  river, 
To  Uft  her  eyes  she  granted  me  the  boon. 

I  do  not  think  there  shone  so  great  a  light 
Under  the  hds  of  Venus,  when  transfixed 
By  her  own  son,  beyond  his  usual  custom ! 

Erect  upon  the  other  bank  she  smiled. 

Bearing  fiiU  many  colours  in  her  hands. 
.Which  that  high  land  produces  \rithout  sectl 

Apart  three  paces  did  tlie  river  make  us  ; 

But  Hellespont,  where  Xerxes  passed  across^ 
(A  curb  still  to  all  human  arrogance,) 

More  hatred  from  Leander  did  not  suffer 
For  rolling  between  Sestos  and  Abydos, 
Than  that  from  me,  because  it  oped  not  then. 

**  Ye  aie  new-comers  ;  and  because  I  smile," 
Began  she,  '*  peradventure,  in  this  place 
Elect  to  human  nature  for  its  nest, 

Some  apprehension  keeps  you  maiTelling ; 

But  the  psalm  Dekciasit  giveth  light  » 

Which  has  the  power  to  uncloud  your  intdlect 

And  thou  who  foremost  art,  and  didst  entreat  me. 

Speak,  if  thou  w'ouldst  hear  more  j  for  I  came  ready 
To  all  thy  questionings,  as  fiir  as  needful." 

"  The  water,"  said  I,  *vand  the  forest's  sound, 
Are  combating  within  me  my  new  fiitli 
In  something  which  I  heard  opposed  to  this,*^ 

Whence  she  :  "  I  will  relate  how  from  its  cause 

Proceedeth  that  which  maketh  thee  to  wonder, 
And  purge  away  the  cloud  that  smites  upon  thcc. 

The  Good  Supreme,  sole  in  itself  delighting, 
Created  man  good,  and  this  goodly  place 
Gave  Mm  as  hansel  of  eternal  peace. 

By  his  default  short  while  he  sojourned  here  ; 
By  his  default  to  weeping  and  to  toil 
He  changed  his  innocent  laughter  and  sweet  play. 

That  the  disturbance  which  below  is  made 
By  exhalations  of  the  land  and  water, 
(\V1iich  far  as  may  be  follow  after  heat,) 

>Jight  not  upon  mankind  wage  any  war, 

This  mount  ascended  towards  the  heaven  so  high, 
And  is  exempt,  from  there  where  it  is  locked. 
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Now  since  the  universal  atmosphere 

Turns  in  a  circuit  with  the  primal  motion 

Unless  the  circle  is  broken  on  some  side,  «oi 

Upon  this  height,  that  all  is  disengaged 

In  living  ether,  doth  this  motion  strike 

And  make  the  forest  sound,  for  it  is  dense  ; 
And  so  much  power  the  stricken  plant  possesses 

That  with  its  virtue  it  impregns  the  air,  « 

And  this,  revolving,  scatters  it  around ; 
And  yonder  earth,  according  as  'tis  worthy 

In  self  or  in  its  clime,  conceives  and  bears 

Of  divers  qualities  the  divers  trees ; 
It  should  not  seem  a  marvel  then  on  earth,  «2f 

This  being  heard,  whenever  any  plant 

Without  seed  manifest  there  taketh  root. 
And  thou  must  know,  this  holy  table-land 

In  which  thou  art  is  full  of  every  seed, 

And  fruit  has  in  it  never  gathered  there.  «« 

The  water  which  tliou  seest  springs  not  from  vein 

Restored  by  vapour  that  the  cold  condenses, 

Like  to  a  stream  that  gains  or  loses  breath  ; 
But  issues  from  a  fountain  safe  and  certain. 

Which  by  the  will  of  God  as  much  regains  m 

As  it  discharges,  open  on  two  sides. 
Upon  this  side  with  virtue  it  descends. 

Which  takes  away  all  memory  of  sin ; 

On  that,  of  every  good  deed  done  restores  it. 
Here  Lethe,  as  upon  the  other  side  >3b 

Eunoe,  it  is  called ;  and  worketh  not 

If  first  on'  either  side  it  be  not  tasted. 
This  every  other  savour  doth  transcend ; 

And  notwithstanding  slaked  so  far  may  be 

Thy  thirst,  that  I  reveal  to  thee  no  more,  us 

I'll  give  thee  a  corollary  still  in  grace, 

Nor  think  my  speech  will  be  to  thee  less  dear 

If  it  spread  out  beyond  my  promise  to  thee. 
Those  who  in  ancient  times  have  feigned  in  song 

The  Age  of  Gold  and  its  felicity,  mo 

Dreamed  of  this  place  perhaps  upon  Parnassus. 
Here  was  the  human  race  in  innocence ; 

Here  evermore  was  Spring,  and  every  fruit  j 

This  is  the  nectar  of  which  each  one  speaks." 
Then  backward  did  I  turn  me  wholly  round  h% 

Unto  my  Poets,  and  saw  that  with  a  smile 

They  had  been  listening  to  these  dosing  wotd^  •, 
Then  to  the  beauti/iil  lady  turned  mine  eyes. 
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Singing  like  unto  an  enamoured  lady 

She,  ^vith  the  ending  of  her  words,  continued  : 
**  Bcati  quorum  ieda  sunt  peccatar 

And  even  as  Nymphs,  that  wandered  all  alone 
Among  the  sylvan  shadows,  sedulous 
One  to  avoid  and  one  to  see  the  sun, 

She  then  against  the  stream  moved  omvard,  going 
Along  the  bank,  and  I  abreast  of  her, 
Her  little  steps  with  little  steps  attending. 

Between  her  steps  and  mine  were  not  a  hundred, 
When  equally  the  margins  gave  a  turn, 
In  such  a  way,  that  to  the  East  I  faced^ 

Nor  even  thus  our  way  continued  far 

Before  the  lady  wholly  turned  herself 

Unto  me,  saying,  *'  Brother,  look  and  listen  V 

And  lo  !  a  sudden  lustre  ran  across 

On  every  side  athwart  the  spacious  forest, 
Sucli  that  it  made  me  doubt  if  it  were  lightning. 

But  since  the  lightning  ceases  as  it  comes. 

And  that  continuing  brightened  more  and  more, 
Within  my  thought  I  said,  "What  thing  is  this?" 

And  a  delicious  melody  there  ran 

Along  the  luminous  air,  whence  holy  zeal 
Made  me  rebuke  the  hardihood  of  Eve  ; 

For  there  where  earth  and  heaven  obedient  were, 
The  woman  only,  and  but  just  created, 
Could  not  endure  to  stay  ^neath  any  veil  ; 

Underneath  which  hr.d  she  devoutly  stayed, 
I  sooner  should  have  tasted  those  delights 
Ineffable,  and  for  a  longer  tune. 

While  'mid  such  manifold  first-fruits  I  walked 
Of  the  eternal  pleasure  all  enrapt, 
And  Htill  solicitous  of  more  delights, 

In  front  of  us  like  an  enkindled  fire 

Became  the  air  beneath  the  verdant  boughs, 
And  the  sweet  sound  as  singing  now  was  heard, 

O  Virgins  sacrosanct  I  if  ever  hunger. 

Vigils,  or  cold  for  you  I  have  endured, 

The  occ^€\<m  spurs  nic  their  reward  to  claim ! 
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Now  Helicon  must  needs  pour  forth  for  me,  40 

And  with  her  choir  Urania  must  assist  me, 

To  put  in  verse  things  difficult  to  think. 
A  little  farther  on,  seven  trees  of  gold 

In  semblance  the  long  space  still  intervenmg 

Between  ourselves  and  them  did  counterfeit ;  «{i 

But  when  I  had  approached  so  near  to  them 

The  common  object,  which  the  sense  deceives, 

Lost  not  by  distance  any  of  its  marks, 
The  faculty  that  lends  discourse  to  reason 

Did  apprehend  that  they  were  candlesticks,  50 

And  in  the  voices  of  the  song  "  Hosanna  ! " 
Above  them  flamed  the  harness  beautiful, 

Far  brighter  than  the  moon  in  the  serene 

Of  midnight,  at  the  middle  of  her  month. 
I  turned  me  round,  with  admiration  filled,  S5 

To  good  Virgilius,  and  he  answerfed  me 

With  visage  no  less  full  of  wonderment. 
Then  back  I  turned  my  face  to  those  high  things. 

Which  moved  themselves  towards  us, so  sedately, 

They  had  been  distanced  by  new-wedded  brides.  60 

The  lady  chid  me  :  "  Why  dost  thou  bum  only 

So  with  affection  for  the  living  lights, 

And  dost  not  look  at  what  comes  after  them  ?" 
Then  saw  I  people,  as  behind  their  leaders, 

Coming  behind  them,  garmented  in  white,  6s 

And  such  a  whiteness  never  was  on  earth. 
The  water  on  my  left  flank  was  resplendent, 

And  back  to  me  reflected  my  left  side. 

E'en  as  a  mirror,  if  I  looked  therein. 
When  I  upon  my  margin  had  such  post  w 

That  nothing  but  the  stream  divided  us. 

Better  to  see  I  gave  my  steps  repose ; 
And  I  beheld  the  flamelets  onward  go. 

Leaving  behind  themselves  the  air  depicted. 

And  they  of  trailing  pennons  had  the  semblance,  yi 

So  that  it  overhead  remained  distinct 

With  sevenfold  lists,  all  of  them  of  the  colours 

Whence  the  sun's  bow  is  made,  and  Delia's  girdle. 
These  standards  to  the  rearward  longer  were 

Than  was  my  sight ;  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  8« 

Ten  paces  were  the  outermost  apart. 
Under  so  fair  a  heaven  as  I  describe 

The  four  and  twenty  Elders,  two  by  two. 

Came  on  incoronate  with  flower-deduce. 


They  all  of  them  were  singing  :  "  Blessed  thou  Is 

Among  the  daughters  of  Adam  art^  and  blessed 

For  evermore  shall  be  thy  loveliness." 
After  the  flowers  and  other  tender  grasses 

In  front  of  me  upon  the  other  margin 

Were  disencumbered  of  that  race  elect,  90 

Even  as  in  heaven  star  followeth  after  star. 

There  came  close  after  thera  four  animals, 

Incoronate  each  one  with  verdant  leaf. 
Plumed  with  six  wings  was  every  one  of  thera, 

The  plumage  full  of  eyes  ;  the  eyes  of  Argus  91 

If  they  were  living  would  be  such  as  these. 
Reader !  to  trace  their  fomis  no  more  I  waste 

My  rhymes  ;  for  other  spcndings  press  me  so, 

That  I  in  this  cannot  be  prodigal. 
But  read  Ezekiel,  who  deplete th  tliem  iq« 

As  he  beheld  them  from  tlie  region  cold 

Coming  with  cloud,  with  whirlwind,  and  with  fire  ; 
And  such  as  thou  shalt  find  them  in  his  pages, 

Such  were  they  here  ;  sa^dug  that  in  their  plumage 

John  is  with  me,  and  differeth  from  him.  105 

The  interval  bet\veen  these  four  contained 

A  chariot  triumphal  on  tw^o  wheels, 

Wliich  by  a  Griffin^s  neck  came  drawn  along  ; 
And  upward  he  extended  both  his  wings 

BetTr\'een  the  middle  list  and  three  and  three,  no 

So  that  he  injured  none  by  cleaving  it 
So  high  they  rose  that  they  were  lost  to  sight ; 

His  limbs  were  gold,  so  far  as  he  was  bird, 

And  white  the  others  vnth  vennilion  mingled. 
Not  only  Rome  with  no  such  splendid  car  xig 

E'er  gladdened  Africanus,  or  Augustus, 

But  poor  to  it  that  of  the  Sun  would  be,— 
That  of  the  Sun,  which  swer\ing  was  burnt  up 

At  the  importunate  orison  of  Earth, 

When  Jove  was  so  mysteriously  just.  nw 

Three  maidens  at  the  right  wheel  in  a  circle 

Came  onward  dancing  ;  one  so  very  red 

That  in  the  fire  she  hardly  had  been  noted. 
The  second  was  as  if  her  flesh  and  bones  ' 

Had  all  been  fashioned  out  of  emerald  ;  m 

The  third  appeared  as  snow  but  newly  fallen* 
And  now  they  seemed  conducted  by  the  white, 

Now  by  the  red,  and  from  the  song  of  her 

The  others  took  their  step,  or  slow  or  swi(t 
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Upon  the  left  hand  four  made  hoHday 

Vested  in  puqilc,  following  the  measure 
Of  one  of  them  with  three  eyes  in  her  head. 

In  rear  of  all  the  group  here  treated  of 

Two  old  men  I  beheld,  unlike  in  habit-, 
But  like  in  gait,  each  dignified  and  grave. 

One  showed  himself  as  one  of  the  disciples 

Of  that  supreme  Hippocrates,  whom  nattn*e 
Made  for  the  animals  she  holds  most  dear ; 

Contrary  care  the  other  manifested, 

With  sword  so  shining  and  so  sharp,  it  caused 
Terror  to  me  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

Thereafter  four  I  saw  of  humble  aspect, 
And  behind  all  an  aged  man  alone 
Walking  in  sleep  with  countenance  acute. 

And  hke  the  foremost  company  these  seven 
Were  habited ;  yet  of  the  flower-^de-luce 
No  garland  round  about  the  head  they  wore, 

But  of  the  rose,  and  other  flowers  vermilion  ; 

At  little  distance  would*  the  sight  have  sworn 
That  all  were  in  a  flame  above  their  brows. 

And  when  the  car  was  opposite  to  me 

Thunder  was  heard  ;  and  all  that  folk  august 
Seemed  to  have  further  progress  interdicted. 

There  with  the  vanw^ard  ensigns  standing  still 
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When  the  Septcntrion  of  the  highest  heaven 
(Which  never  either  setting  knew  or  rising^ 
Nor  veil  of  other  cloud  than  that  of  sin, 

And  which  made  every  one  therein  aware 
Of  his  own  duty,  as  the  lower  makes 
Whoever  turns  the  helm  to  come  to  port) 

Motionless  halted,  the  veracious  people, 

That  came  at  first  between  it  and  the  Griffin^ 
Turned  themselves  to  the  car,  as  to  their  peacCt 

And  one  of  them,  as  if  by  Heaven  commissioned, 
Singing,  **  Vmi,  sfionsa^  de  Libano'^ 
Shouted  three  times »  and  all  the  others  aften 

Even  as  the  Blessed  at  the  final  summons 

Shall  rise  up  quickened  each  one  from  his  ca\'cm. 
Uplifting  light  tJie  reinvested  flesh, 
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So  upon  that  celestial  chariot 

A  hundred  rose  ad  vacem  fanfi  sm/s^ 
Ministers  and  messengers  of  life  eternal. 

They  all  were  saying,  ^^Bcnedichts  qui  venisy^ 

And,  scahering  flowers  above  and  round  about* 
**  Manihus  o  date  Hlia  pknis'^ 

Ere  now  have  I  beheld,  as  day  began, 

The  eastern  hemisphere  all  tinged  with  rose, 
And  the  other  heaven  witli  fair  serene  adorned  : 

And  the  sun's  face,  uprising,  overshadowed 
So  that  by  tempering  influence  of  vaponrs 
For  a  long  interval  the  eye  sustained  it ; 

Thus  in  the  bosom  of  a  cloud  of  flowers 

Which  from  those  hands  angelical  ascended. 
And  downward  fell  again  inside  and- out, 

Over  her  snow-white  veil  mth  olive  cinct 
Appeared  a  lady  under  a  green  mantle, 
Vested  in  colour  of  the  living  flame. 

A.nd  my  own  spirit^  that  already  now 

So  long  a  time  had  been,  that  in  her  presence 
Trembling  with  awe  it  had  not  stood  abashed, 

Without  more  knowledge  hainng  by  mine  eyes, 

Through  occult  virtue  that  from  her  proceeded 
Of  ancient  love  the  mighty  influence  felt 

As  soon  as  on  my  vision  smote  the  power 

Sublime,  that  had  already  pierced  me  through 
Ere  from  my  boyhood  I  had  yet  come  forth, 

To  the  left  hand  I  turned  with  that  reliance 

With  which  the  little  child  runs  to  his  mother, 
When  he  has  fear,  or  when  he  is  afllicted. 

To  say  unto  Virgilius  :  *^  Not  a  drachm 

Of  blood  remains  in  me,  that  does  not  tremble ; 
I  know^  the  traces  of  the  ancient  flame." 

But  us  Virgilius  of  himself  deprived 

Had  left,  Virgilius,  sweetest  of  all  fathers, 
Virgilius,  to  whom  I  for  safety  gave  me  : 

Nor  whatsoever  lost  the  ancient  mother 

Availed  my  clieeks  now  purified  from  <}i^\\\ 
That  weeping  they  should  not  again  be  darkened. 

**  Dante,  because  Virgilius  has  departed 

Do  not  weep  yet,  do  not;  weep  yet  awhile; 
For  by  another  sword  thou  need'st  must  weep," 

E'en  as  an  admiral,  who  on  poop  and  prow 

Comes  to  behold  the  people  that  are  working 
In  other  ships,  and  cKeets  them  to  well-doing, 
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Upon  the  left  hand  border  of  the  car, 

When  at  the  sound  I  turned  of  my  own  name, 

Which  of  necessity  is  here  recorded, 
I  saw  the  Lady,  who  erewhile  appeared 

Veiled  underneath  the  angehc  festival,  55 

Direct  her  eyes  to  me  across  the  river. 
Although  the' veil,  that  from  her  head  descended, 

Encircled  with  the  foliage  of  Miner%^a, 

Did  not  permit  her  to  appear  distinctly, 
In  attitude  still  royally  majestic  t« 

Continued  she,  like  unto  one  who  speaks, 

And  keeps  his  warmest  utterance  in  reserve : 
"  Look  at  me  well ;  in  sooth  I*m  Beatrice  I 

How  didst  thou  deign  to  come  unto  the  Mountain  ? 

Didst  thou  not  know  that  man  is  happy  here  ?  "  75 

Mine  eyes  fell  downward  into  the  clear  fountain. 

But,  seeing  myself  therein,  I  sought  the  grass. 

So  great  a  shame  did  weigh  my  forehead  down. 
As  to  the  son  the  mother  seems  superb,    - 

So  she  appeared  to  me ;  for  somewhat  bitter  Sc 

Tasteth  the  savour  of  severe  compassion. 
Silent  became  she,  and  the  Angels  sang 

Suddenly,  ^^In  te^  Domine,  spcravi :  ** 

But  h^ond.  pedes  meos  did  not  pass. 
Even  as  the  snow  among  the  living  rafters  •« 

Upon  the  back  of  Italy  conjgeals, 

Blown  on  and  drifted  by  Sclavonian  winds,/ 
And  then,  dissolving,  trickles  through  itself 

Whene'er  the  land  that  loses  shadow  breathes. 

So  that  it  seems  a  fire  that  melts  a  taper ;  9c 

E'en  thus  was  I  without  a  tear  or  sigh, 

Before  the  song  of  those  who  sing  for  ever 

After  the  music  of  the  eternal  spheres. 
But  when  I  heard  in  their  sweet  melodies 

Compassion  for  me,  more  than  had  they  said,  *» 

"  O  wherefore,  lady,  dost  thou  thus  upbraid  him  ?  " 
The  ice,  that  was  about  my  heart  cdngealed. 

To  air  and  water  changed,  and  in  ray  anguish 

Through  mouth  and  eyes  canoe  gushing  from  my  breast 
She,  on  the  right-hand  border  of  the  car  100 

Still  firmly  standing,  to  those  holy,  beings 

Thus  her  discourse  directed  afterwards  : 
^  Ye  keep  your  watch  in  the  eternal  day. 

So  that  nor  night  nor  sleep  can  steal  from  you 

One  step  the  ages  make  upon  their  path ;  ** 
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Tlierefore  my  answer  is  iv*ith  greater  care, 

That  he  may  licar  me  who  is  weeping  yonder, 

So  tliat  the  sin  and  dole  be  of  one  measure. 
Not  only  by  the  work  of  those  great  wheels, 

That  destine  every  seed  unto  some  end^ 

According  as  the  sta^rs  are  in  conjunction. 
But  by  the  largess  of  celcsti^  graces. 

Which  have  such  lofty  vapours  for  their  rain 

That  near  to  them  our  sight  approaches  not. 
Such  had  this  man  become  in  his  new  life  nf 

Potentially,  that  every  righteous  habit 

Would  have  made  admirable  proof  in  him ; 
But  so  much  more  malignant  and  more  savage 

Becomes  the  land  untilled  and  with  bad  seed, 

The  more  good  earthly  vigour  it  possesses. 
Some  time  did  I  sustain  him  with  my  look  \ 

Revealing  unto  him  ray  youthful  eyes, 

I  led  him  with  me  turned  in  the  right  way. 
As  soon  as  ever  of  my  second  age 

I  was  upon  the  threshold  and  changed  life, 

Himself  from  me  he  took  and  gave  to  others. 
When  from  the  fiesh  to  spirit  I  ascended, 

And  beauty  and  virtue  were  in  me  increased, 

I  was  to  him  less  dear  and  less  delightful ; 
And  into  ways  untrue  he  turned  his  steps, 

Pursuing  the  false  images  of  good, 

That  never  any  promises  fulfil ; 
Nor  prayer  for  inspiration  me  availed. 

By  means  of  which  in  dreams  and  otherwise 

I  called  him  back,  so  little  did  he  heed  them. 
So  low  he  fell,  that  all  appliances 

For  his  salvation  were  already  sliort, 

Save  showing  him  the  people  of  perdition. 
For  this  I  visited  the  gates  of  death, 

And  unto  him,  who  so  far  up  has  led  him, 

My  intercessions  were  with  weeping  borne, 
God's  lofty  fiat  would  be  violated, 

If  Lethe  should  be  passed,  and  if  such  viands 

Should  tasted  be,  withouten  any  scot 
Of  penitence,  that  gushes  fordi  in  tears," 
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"  0  THOU  who  art  beyond  tlie  sacred  river," 
Turniiig  to  oie  tlie  point  of  her  discauxse, 
That  edgewise  even  had  seemed  to  me  so  keen, 

She  recommenced,  continuing  without  pause, 
"  Say^  say  if  this  be  true  ;  to  such  a  charge. 
Thy  own  confession  needs  must  be  conjoined/' 

My  faculties  were  in  so  great  coafusion, 

That  the  voice  moved,  but  sooner  was  extinct 
Than  by  its  organs  it  was  set  at  large. 

Awhile  she  waited  ;  then  she  said  t  **  What  think  est  ? 
Answer  me ;  for  the  mournful  memories 
In  thee  not  yet  are  by  the  waters  injured." 

Confusion  and  dismay  together  mingled 

Forced  such  a  Yes  I  from  out  my  mouth,  that  sight 
Was  needful  to  the  understanding  of  it. 

Even  as  a  cross-bow  breaks,  when  'tis  discharged 
Too  tensely  drawn  the  bowstring  and  the  bow. 
And  with  less  force  the  arrow  hits  the  mark, 

So  I  gave  way  beneath  that  heavy  burden, 
Outpouring  in  a  torrent  tears  and  sighs, 
And  the  voice  flagged  upon  its  passage  forth. 

Whence  she  to  me  ;  *'  In  those  desires  of  mine 
Which  led  thee  to  the  loving  of  that  good, 
Beyond  which  there  is  nothing  to  aspire  to, 

What  trenches  lying  traverse  or  what  chains 

Didst  thou  discover,  that  of  passing  onward 

Thou  shouldst  have  thus  despoiled  thee  of  the  hope  ? 

And  what  allurements  or  what  vantages 

Upon  the  forehead  of  the  others  showed, 

That  thou  shouldst  turn  thy  footsteps  unto  them  ?" 

After  the  heaving  of  a  bitter  sigh^ 

Hardly  had  I  the  voice  to  make  response, 
And  with  fatigue  my  lips  did  fashion  it. 

Weeping  I  said ;  "  The  things  that  present  were 

With  their  false  pleasure  turned  aside  my  steps, 
Soon  as  your  countenance  concealed  itself." 

And  she  :  **  Shouldst  thou  be  silent^  or  deny 
What  thou  confessest,  not  less  mani^'^st 
Would  be  thy  fault,  by  such  a  Judge  'tis  tnoNm. 
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But  when  from  one's  own  cheeks  comes  bursting  forth  4« 

The  accusal  of  the  sin,  in  our  tribunal 

Against  the  edge  the  wheel  doth  turn  itsel/1 
But  still,  that  thou  mayst  feel  a  greater  shame 

For  thy  transgression,  and  another  time 

Hearing  the  Sirens  thou  raayst  be  more  strougj  4S 

Cast  down  the  seed  of  weeping  and  attend  ; 

So  shalt  thou  hear^  how  in  an  opposite  way 

My  buried  flesh  should  have  directed  thee. 
Never  to  thee  presented  art  or  nature 

Pleasure  so  great  as  the  fair  limbs  wherein 

I  was  enclosed,  which  scattered  are  in  eartli. 
And  if  the  highest  pleasure  thus  did  fail  thee 

By  reason  of  ray  death,  what  mortal  tiling 

Should  then  have  drawn  thee  into  its  desire  ? 
Thou  oughtest  verily  at  the  first  shaft 

Of  things  fallacious  to  have  risen  up 

To  follow  me,  who  was  no  longer  such. 
Thou  oughtest  not  to  have  stooped  thy  pinions  downward 

To  wait  for  further  blows,  or  little  girl. 

Or  other  vanity  of  such  brief  use. 
The  callow  birdlet  waits  for  two  or  three, 

But  to  the  eyes  of  those  already  fiedged, 

In  vain  the  net  is  spread  or  shaft  is  shot." 
Even  as  children  silent  in  their  shame 

Stand  listening  with  their  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

And  conscious  of  their  fault,  and  penitent ; 
So  was  I  standing  ;  and  she  said  r  ''If  thou 

In  hearing  suflferest  pain,  lift  up  thy  beard 

And  thou  shalt  feel  a  greater  pain  in  seeing." 
With  less  resistance  is  a  robust  holm 

Uprooted,  either  by  a  native  wind 

Or  else  by  that  from  regions  of  larbas, 
Than  I  upraised  at  her  command  my  chin  ; 

And  when  she  by  the  beard  the  face  demanded, 

Well  I  perceived  the  venom  of  her  meaning. 
And  as  my  countenance  was  lifted  up, 

Mine  eye  perceived  those  creatures  beautiful 

Had  rested  ivm\  the  strewing  of  the  flowers ; 
And,  still  but  litde  reassuredj  mine  eyes 

Saw  Beatrice  turned  round  towards  the  monster, 

That  is  one  person  only  in  tw^o  natures. 
Beneath  her  veil,  beyond  the  raargent  green, 

She  seemed  to  me  far  more  her  ancient  self 

To  exceJ,  than  others  here,  when  she  was  here. 
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So  pricked  me  then  the  thorn  of  penitence, 

That  of  all  other  things  the  one  which  turned  rae 
Most  to  its  love  became  the  most  my  foe. 

Such  self-conviction  stung  me  at  the  heart 

O'erpovvered  I  fell,  and  what  I  then  became 
She  knoweth  who  had  furnished  me  the  cause. 

Then,  when  die  heart  restored  my  outward  sense, 
The  lady  I  had  found  alone^  above  me 
I  saw,  and  she  was  sayinj^,  **  Hold  me,  hold  me." 

Up  to  my  throat  she  in  tlie  stream  had  drawn  me, 
And,  dragging  me  behind  her,  she  was  moving 
Upon  the  water  lightly  as  a  shuttle. 

WTien  I  was  near  unto  the  blessed  shore, 
** AsptTgis  ffit''  I  heard  so  sweedy  sung, 
Remember  it  I  cannot,  much  less  write  it. 

The  beautiful  lady  opened  wide  her  arms, 

Embraced  my  head,  and  plunged  me  underneath, 
Where  I  was  forced  to  swallow  of  the  water. 

Then  forth  she  drew  me,  and  all  dripping  brought 
Into  the  dance  of  the  four  beautiful, 
And  each  one  with  her  arm  did  cover  mc, 

^*  We  here  are  Nymphs,  and  in  the  Heaven  are  stars ; 
Ere  Beatrice  descended  to  the  worlds 
We  as  her  handmaids  were  appointed  hen 

We'll  lead  thee  to  her  eyes  ;  but  for  the  pleasant 
Light  that  within  them  is,  shall  sharpen  thine 
The  three  beyond^  who  more  profoundly  look." 

Thus  singing  they  began  ;  and  afterwards 

Unto  the  Griffin*s  breast  they  led  me  with  them, 
"Where  Beatrice  was  standing,  turned  towards  us, 

'*  See  that  thou  dost  not  spare  thine  eyes,"  they  said  ; 
"  Before  the  emeralds  have  we  stationed  thee, 
Whence  Love  aforetime  drew  for  thee  his  weapons/' 

A  thousand  longings,  hotter  than  the  flame. 

Fastened  mine  eyes  upon  those  eyes  relucent, 
That  still  upon  the  Griffin  steadfast  stayed. 

As  in  a  glass  the  sun,  not  otherwise 

WitMn  them  was  the  twofold  monster  shining, 
Now  with  the  one,  now  with  the  other  nature. 

Think,  Reader,  if  within  myself  I  marvelled, 
"IVhen  I  beheld  the  thing  itself  stand  still, 
And  in  its  image  it  transformed  itself, 

Wliile  with  amazement  filled  and  jubilant, 

My  soul  was  tasting  of  the  food,  that  while 
It  satisfies  us  makes  us  hunger  for  itj 
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Tliciiiselves  revealing  of  the  highest  rank 
In  bearing,  did  the  other  three  advance, 
Singing  to  their  angelic  saraband. 

"  Turn,  Beatrice,  O  turn  thy  holy  eyes/* 

Such  was  their  song,  "  nnto  thy  faithful  one, 
Who  has  to  see  thee  ta'en  so  many  steps» 

In  grace  do  us  the  grace  that  thou  unveil    , 
Thy  face  to  hinij  so  that  he  may  discern 
The  second  beauty  which  tliou  dost  conceal" 

O  splendour  of  the  living  light  eternal  ! 

Wio  underneath  the  shadow  of  Parnassus 
Has  grown  so  pale^  or  dmnk  so  at  its  cistern, 

He  would  not  seem  to  have  his  mind  encumbered 
Striving  to  paint  thee  as  thou  didst  appear, 
Where  the  harmonious  heaven  o'ershadowed  thee^ 

When  in  the  open  air  thou  didst  unveil? 
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So  steadfast  and  attentive  were  mine  eyes 
Tn  satisfying  their  decennial  thirst, 
That  all  my  other  senses  were  extinct. 

And  upon  this  side  and  on  that  they  had 
Walls  of  indifference,  so  the  holy  smile 
Drew  them  unto  itself  with  the  old  net ; 

When  forcibly  my  sight  was  turned  away 

Towards  my  left  hand  by  those  goddesses, 
Because  I  heard  from  them  a  *^  Too  intently  !  ** 

And  that  condition  of  the  sight  which  is 
In  eyes  but  lately  smitten  by  the  sun 
Bereft  me  of  my  vision  some  short  while  j 

But  to  the  less  when  sight  re-shaped  itself, 
I  say  the  less  in  reference  to  the  greater 
Splendour  from  which  perforce  I  had  withdrawn, 

I  saw  upon  its  right  wing  wheeled  about 

The  glorious  host,  returning  witli  the  sun 
And  with  the  sevenfold  flames  upon  their  faces. 

As  underneath  its  shields,  to  save  itself, 

A  squadron  turns,  and  with  its  banner  wheels* 
Before  the  whole  thereof  can  change  its  front, 

That  soldiery  of  the  celestial  kingdom 

Which  marched  in  the  advance  had  wholly  passed  us 
Before  the  chariot  liad  turned  its  pole. 
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Then  to  the  wheels  the  maidens  turned  themselves, 
Aiid  the  Grifiin  moved  his  burden  benedight, 
But  so  that  not  a  feather  of  him  fluttered. 

The  lady  fair  who  drew  me  through  the  ford 
Followed  with  Statius  and  myself  the  wheel 
Which  made  its  orbit  with  the  lesser  arc. 

So  passing  through  the  lofty  forest,  vacant 

By  fault  of  her  who  in  the  serpent  trusted, 
Angelic  music  made  our  steps  keep  time. 

Perchance  as  great  a  space  had  in  three  flights 
An  arrow  looseneti  from  the  string  oVrpassed^ 
As  we  had  moved  when  Beatrice  descended. 

1  heard  them  murmur  altogether,  **  Adam  I  '* 
Then  circled  they  about  a  tree  despoiled 
Of  blooms  and  other  leafage  on  each  bough. 

Its  tresses,  which  so  rauch  the  more  dilate 

As  higher  they  ascend,  had  been  by  Indians 
Among  their  forests  marvelled  at  for  height, 

"Blessed  art  thou,  O  Griffin,  who  dost  not 

Pluck  with  thy  beak  these  branches  sweet  to  tas'.c. 
Since  appetite  by  this  was  turned  to  evil:' 

After  this  fashion  round  the  tree  robust 

The  others  shouted  ;  and  the  twofold  creature  i 
"  Thus  is  preserved  the  seed  of  all  the  just" 

And  turning  to  the  pole  which  he  had  dragged, 
He  drew  it  close  beneath  the  widowed  bought 
And  what  was  of  it  unto  it  left  bound, 

In  the  same  manner  as  our  trees  (when  downward 
Falls  the  great  light,  with  that  together  mingled 
A\*hich  after  the  celestial  Lasca  shines) 

Begin  to  swell,  and  then  renew  themselves. 

Each  one  with  its  own  colour^  ere  the  Sun 
Harness  his  steeds  beneath  another  star : 

Less  than  of  rose  and  more  than  violet 

A  hue  disclosing,  was  renewed  the  tree 
That  had  ere  while  its  boughs  so  desolate, 

I  never  heard,  nor  here  below  is  sung. 

The  hymn  which  afterward  that  people  sang^ 
Nor  did  I  bear  the  melody  throughout 
,  Had  I  the  power  to  paint  how  fell  asleep 

Those  eyes  compassionless,  of  Syrinx  hearing, 
Those  eyes  to  which  more  watching  cost  so  dear, 
I  Even  as  a  painter  who  from  model  paints 

I  would  portray  how  I  was  lulled  asleep ; 
He  ma}^  who  well  can  picture  drowsiViooti. 
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Therefore  I  pass  to  what  time  I  awoke,  lo 

And  say  a  splendour  rent  from  me  the  veil 
Of  slumber,  and  a  calling :  "  Rise,  what  dost  thou  ?  '* 

As  to  behold  the  apiile-trce  in  blossom 

Which  makes  the  Angels  greedy  for  its  fruit. 

And  keeps  perpetual  bridals  in  the  Heaven,  ?§ 

Peter  and  John  and  James  conducted  were, 
And,  overcome,  recovered  at  the  word 
By  which  still  greater  slumbers  have  been  broken, 

And  saw  their  school  diminished  by  the  loss 

Not  only  of  Kliasi,  but  of  Moses,  Be 

And  the  apparel  of  their  Master  changed  ; 

So  I  revived,  and  saw  that  piteous  one 

Above  me  standing,  who  ha<l  been  conductress 
Aforetime  of  my  steps  beside  the  river, 

And  all  in  doubt  1  said^  "Where's  Beatrice?'' 
And  she  :  **  Behold  her  seated  underneath 
I'lie  leafage  new,  upon  the  root  of  it 

Behold  the  company  that  circles  her  ; 

The  rest  behind  the  Griftui  are  ascending 

With  more  melodious  song,  and  more  profound." 

And  if  her  speech  were  more  diffuse  I  know  not, 
Because  already  in  my  sight  was  she 
Who  from  the  hearing  of  aught  else  had  shut  \vj^. 

Alone  she  sat  upon  the  very  earth, 

Left  tliere  xs  guardian  of  the  chariot 
Which  I  had  seen  the  biform  monster  fasten* 

Encircling  her,  a  cloister  made  themselves 

The  seven  Nymphs,  with  those  lights  in  their  hands 
AVhich  are  secure  from  Aquilon  and  Auster. 

"Short  while  shalt  thou  be  here  a  forester. 
And  thou  shalt  be  with  me  for  evermore 
A  citizen  of  that  Rome  where  Christ  is  Roman. 

Therefore,  for  that  world's  :;ood  which  liveih  ill, 

Fix  on  the  car  thine  eyes,  and  what  diou  seest, 
Having  returned  to  earth,  take  heed  thou  write." 

Thus  Beatrice  ;  and  J,  who  at  the  feet 

Of  her  commandments  all  devoted  was, 
My  mind  and  eyes  directed  where  she  willed. 

Never  descended  with  so  sw^ift  a  motion 

Fire  from  a  Iieavy  cloud,  when  it  is  mining 
From  out  the  region  which  is  most  remote, 

\s  I  belicld  the  bird  of  Jove  descend 

Down  tJirough  the  tree,  rending  away  the  bark. 
As  weiJ  as  blossoms  and  the  toliage  new. 
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And  he  with  all  his  might  the  chariot  smote,  m 

Whereat  it  reeled,  like  vessel  in  a  tempest 

Tossed  by  the  waves,  now  starboard  and  now  larboaid. 
Thereafter  saw  I  leap  into  the  body 

Of  the  triumphal  vehicle  a  Fox, 

That  seemed  unfed  with  any  wholesome  food.  » 

But  for  his  hideous  sins  upbraiding  him, 

My  Lady  put  him  to  as  swift  a  flight 

As  such  a  fleshless  skeleton  could  bear. 
Then  by  the  way  that  it  before  had  come. 

Into  the  chariot's  chest  I  saw  the  Eagle  ws 

Descend,  and  leave  it  feathered  with  his  plumes. 
And  such  as  issues  from  a  heart  that  mourns, 

A  voice  from  Heaven  there  issued,  and  it  said : 

^*  My  little  bark,  how  badly  art  thou  freighted  !*' 
Methought,  then,  that  the  earth  did  yawn  between  ijo 

Both  wheels,  and  I  saw  rise  from  it  a  Dragon, 

Who  through  the  chariot  upward  fixed  his  tail. 
And  as  a  wasp  that  draweth  back  its  sting. 

Drawing  unto  himself  his  tail  malign, 

Drew  out  the  floor,  and  went  his  way  rejoicing.  135 

That  which  remained  behind,  even  as  with  grass 

A  fertile  region,  with  the  feathers,  offered 

Perhaps  with  pute  intention  and  benign, 
Reclothed  itself,  and  with  them  were  reclothed 

The  pole  and  both  the  wheels  so  speedily,  X4< 

A  sigh  doth  longer  keep  the  lips  apart. 
Transfigured  thus  the  holy  edifice 

Thrust  fonvard  heads  upon  the  parts  of  it. 

Three  on  the  pole  and  one  at  either  comer. 
T!ie  first  were  homed  like  oxen  ;  but  the  four  ms 

Had  but  a  single  horn  upon  the  forehead ; 

A  monster  such  had  never  yet  been  seen ! 
Fimi  as  a  rock  upon  a  mountain  high. 

Seated  upon  it,  there  appeared  to  me 

A  shameless  whore,  with  eyes  swift  glancing  round,  »so 

And,  as  if  not  to  have  her  taken  from  him. 

Upright  beside  her  I  beheld  a  giant ; 

And  ever  and  anon  they  kissed  each  other. 
But  because  she  her  wanton,  roving  eye 

Turned  upon  me,  her  angry  paramour  «.v 

Did  scourge  her  from  her  head  unto  her  feet 
Then  full  of  jealousy,  and  fierce  with  wrath, 

He  loosed  the  monster,  and  across  the  foiesit 

Dragged  it  so  far,  he  made  of  that  alone 
4  sh/eJd  unto  the  whore  and  the  strange  beast. 
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*'D/-us,  v&fcntnt  gmtes^''  alternating 

Now  three,  now  four^  melodious  psalmody 
The  maidens  in  the  midst  of  tears  began  ; 

And  Beatrice,  compassionate  and  sighing^ 

Listened  to  them  with  such  a  countenance, 
That  scarce  more  changed  was  Mary  at  ihe  cross. 

But  when  the  other  virgins  place  had  given 
For  her  to  speak,  uprisen  to  her  feet 
With  colour  as  of  fire,  she  made  response : 

**  Afodkumy  et  /ion  vMdnlis  me; 

Et  ikrumy  my  sisters  piedilectj 
Modicum^  ei  vos  videbttis  mcy 

Then  all  the  seven  in  front  of  her  she  placed  ; 
And  after  her,  by  beckoning  only,  moved 
Me  and  the  lady  and  the  sage  who  stayed. 

So  she  moved  onward  ;  and  I  do  not  think 

That  her  tenth  step  was  placed  upon  the  ground, 
When  with  her  eyes  upon  mine  eyes  she  smote, 

And  with  a  tranquil  aspect,  '*  Come  more  quickly," 
To  me  she  said,  *'  that,  if  I  speak  with  thee, 
To  listen  to  me  thou  niayst  be  well  placed," 

As  soon  as  I  was  with  her  as  I  should  be, 

She  said  to  me  :  '*  Why,  brother,  dost  thou  not 
Venture  to  question  now,  in  coming  with  me  ?'* 

As  unto  those  who  are  too  reverential, 
Speaking  in  presence  of  superiors, 
Wlio  drag  no  living  utterance  to  their  teeth. 

It  me  befell,  that  without  perfect  sound 
Began  I ;  "  My  necessity,  Madonna^ 
You  know,  and  that  which  thereunto  is  good," 

And  she  to  me  :  **  Of  fear  and  bashfuhiess 

Hencefonvard  I  will  have  thee  strip  thyseh", 
So  that  thou  speak  no  more  as  one  who  dreams. 

Know  that  the  vessel  which  the  serpent  broke 
Was,  and  is  not ;  but  let  him  who  is  guilty 
Think  that  Godls  vengeance  does  not  fear  a  sop* 

Without  an  Jieir  shall  not  for  ever  be 

The  Aag/e  tliat  left  Ms  \)\umea  \\\)on  VW  c^r^ 
Whcnr*^  it  became  a  monsler,  tV^^^  ^  ^Ttv:\  \ 
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For  verily  I  see,  and  hence  narrate  it,  4« 

The  stars  already  near  to  bring  the  time, 

From  every  hindrance  safe,  and  every  bar, 
Within  which  a  Five-hundred,  Ten,  and  Five, 

One  sent  from  God,  shall  slay  the  thievish  woman 

And  that  same  giant  who  is  sinning  with  her.  is 

And  peradventure  my  dark  utterance, 

Like  Themis  and  the  Sphinx,  may  less  persuade  thee, 

Since,  in  their  mode,  it  clouds  the  intellect ; 
But  soon  the  facts  shall  be  the  Naiades 

Who  shall  this  difficult  enigma  solve,  5t 

Without  destruction  of  the  flocks  and  harvests. 
Note  thou ;  and  even  as  by  me  are  uttered 

These  words,  sq  teacli  them  unto  those  who  live 

That  life  which  is  a  running  unto  death ; 
And  bear  in  mind,  whene'er  thou  writest  them,  ss 

Not  to  conceal  what  thou  hast  seen  the  plant, 

That  twice  already  has  been  pillaged  here. 
Whoever  pillages  or  shatters  it, 

With  blasphemy  of  deed  offendeth  God, 

Who  made  it  holy  for  his  use  alone.  60 

For  biting  that,  in  pain  and  in  desire 

Five  thousand  years  and  more  the  first-bom  soul 

Craved  Him,  who  punished  in  himself  the  bite. 
Thy  genius  slumbers,  if  it  deem  it  not 

For  special  reason  so  pre-eminent  <s 

In  height,  and  so  inverted  in  its  summit 
And  if  thy  vain  imaginings  had  not  been 

Water  of  Elsja  round  about  thy  mind, 

And  Pyramus  to  the  mulberry,  their  pleasure, 
Thou  by  so  many  circumstances  only  fo 

The  justice  of  the  interdict  of  God 

Morally  in  the  tree  wouldst  recognize. 
But  since  I  see  thee  in  thine  intellect 

Converted  into  stone  and  stained  with  sin, 

So  that  the  light  of  my  discourse  doth  daze  thee,  w 

I  will  too,  if  not  written,  at  least  painted, 

Thou  bear  it  back  witliin  thee,  for  the  reason 

That  cinct  with  palm  the  pilgrim's  staff  is  borne." 
And  I ;  "  As  by  a  signet  is  the  wax 

Which  does  not  change  the  figure  stamped  upon  it,  •• 

My  brain  is  nov/  imprinted  by  yourself. 
But  wherefore  so  beyond  my  power  of  sight 

Soars  your  desirable  discourse,  that  aye 

The  niore  I  strive,  so  much  the  more  1  losfe\\.V 
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"  That  thoti  raayst  recogni2e,"  she  said,  "  the  school  8s 

Which  thou  hast  followed »  ami  mayst  see  how  far 

Its  doctrine  follows  after  my  discourse, 
And  mayst  behold  your  path  from  the  divine 

Distant  as  far  as  separated  is 

From  earth  the  heaven  that  highest  hastens  on.** 
Wience  her  1  answered  :  **  I  do  not  remember 

That  ever  I  estranged  myself  from  you, 

Nor  have  I  conscience  of  it  that  reproves  me." 
"  And  if  thou  art  not  able  to  remember," 

Smiling  she  answered,  "  recollect  thee  now 

That  thou  this  very  day  hast  drunk  of  I-ethe  ; 
And  if  from  smoke  a  hre  may  be  inferred, 

Such  an  oblivion  clearly  demonstrates 

Some  error  in  thy  will  elsewhere  intent 
Truly  from  this  time  forward  shall  my  words 

Be  naked,  so  fiir  :*6  it  is  befitting 

To  lay  them  open  untn  thy  rude  gaze.** 
And  more  coruscant  and  with  slower  steps 

The  suri  Wcis  holding  the  meridian  circle, 

Which,  with  the  point  of  view,  shifts  here  and  there, 
When  halted  (as  he  coraeth  to  a  halt, 

Who  goes  before  a  squadron  as  its  escort, 

If  something  new  he  find  upon  his  way) 
The  ladies  seven  at  a  dark  shadow's  edge, 

Such  ns,  beneath  green  leaves  and  branches  black, 

The  Alp  upon  its  frigid  border  wears. 
In  front  of  them  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 

Me  til  ought  I  saw  forth  issue  from  one  fountain, 

And  slowly  part,  h'ke  friends »  from  one  another, 
"  0  light,  O  glory  of  the  human  race  !  "i 

What  stream  is  this  \\'hich  here  unfolds  itself 

From  out  one  source,  and  from  itself  withdraws?'^ 
For  such  a  prayer,  'twas  said  unto  me,  *'  Pray 

Matilda  that  she  tell  tliee ;"  and  here  answered. 

As  one  does  who  dolh  free  himself  from  blame, 
The  beautiful  lady  :  *'  This  and  other  things 

Were  told  to  him  by  me ;  and  sure  I  am 

7'he  water  of  Lethe  has  not  hid  them  fiom  him/' 
And  Beatrice  :   *'  Perhaps  a  greater  care, 

Which  oftentimes  our  memor}^  takes  away, 

Has  made  the  %^ision  of  his  minc^  obscure. 
But  Eunoe  behold,  that  yonder  rises ; 

Lead  him  to  it,  and,  as  thou  art  accustomed, 

itevjVe  again  the  halWead  virtue  in  hira" 
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I^ike  gentle  soul,  tliat  maketh  no  excuse,  X3« 

But  makes  its  own  will  of  another's  will 

As  soon  as  by  a  sign  it  is  disclosed, 
Even  so,  when  she  had  taken  hold  of  me, 

The  beautiful  lady  moved,  and  unto  Statius 

Said,  in  her  womanly  manner,  "  Come  with  him."  xjg 

If,  Reader,  I  possessed  a  longer  space 

For  writing  it,  I  yet  would  sing  in  part 

Of  the  sweet  draught  that  ne'er  would  satiate  me  ; 
But  inasmuch  as  full  are  all  the  leaves 

Made  ready  for  this  second  canticle,  ue 

The  curb  of  art  no  farther  lets  me  go. 
From  the  most  holy  water  I  returned 

Regenerate,  in  the  manner  of  new  trees 

That  are  renewed  with  a  new  foliage. 
Pure  and  disposed  to  mount  unto  the  stars.  ««i 
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CANTO  I. 
I.  The  Mountain  of  Purgatory  is  a 
vast  conical  mountain,  rising  steep  and 
high  from  the  waters  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  at  a  point  antipodal  to  Mount 
Sion  in  Jerusalem.  In  Canto  III.  14, 
Dante  speaks  of  it  as 

"Tbehai 
That  highest  towards  the  heaven  uplifts  itself" ; 

and  in  ParadisOy  XXVI.  139,  as 

"  The  mount  that  rises  highest  o'er  the  wave." 

Around  it  run  seven  terraces,  on  which 
are  punished  severally  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins.  Rough  stairways,  cut  in  the  rock, 
lead  up  from  terrace  to  terrace,  and  on 
the  summit  is  the  garden  of  the  Ter- 
restrial Paradise. 

The  Seven  Sins  punished  in  the  Seven' 
Circles  are, — i .  Pride ;  2.  Envy ;  3.  Anger; 
4.  Sloth;  5.  Avarice  and  Prodigality; 
6.  Gluttony  ;  7.  Lust. 

The  threefold  division  of  the  Purga- 
torio,  marked  only  by  more  elaborate 
preludes,  or  by  a  natural  pause  in  the 
action  of  the  poem,  is, —  i.  From  Canto 
I.  to  Canto  IX.  ;  2.  From  Canto  IX. 
to  Canto  XXVIII.  ;  3,  From  Canto 
XXVIII.  to  the  end.  The  first  of 
these  divisions  describes  the  region 
lying  outside  the  gate  of  Purgatory ; 
the  second,  the  Seven  Circles  of  the 
mountain ;  and  the  third,  the  Terres- 
trial Paradise  on  its  summit. 

'*  Traces  of  belief  in  a  Purgatory," 
scays  Mr.  Alger,  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life,  p.  410,  **  early  appear  among  the 
Christians.  Many  of  the  gravest  Fathers 
of  the  first  five  centuries  naturally  con- 
ceived and  taught, — as  is  indeed  intrin- 
sically reasonable,  —  that  after  death 
some  souls  will  be  punished  for  their 
sins  until  they  are  cleansed,  and  then 
will  be  released  from  pain.     The  Man- 


ichseans  imagined  that  all  souls,  before 
returning  to  their  native  heaven,  must 
be  borne  first  to  the  moon,  where  with 
good  waters  they  would  be  washed  pure 
from  outward  filth,  and  then  to  the  sun, 
where  they  would  be  purged  by  good 
fires  from  every  inward  stain.  After 
these  lunar  and  solar  lustrations,  they 
were  fit  for  the  eternal  world  of  light. 
But  the  conception  of  Purgatory  as  it 
was  held  by  the  early  Christians,  whether 
orthodox  Fathers  or  heretical  sects,  was 
merely  the  just  and  necessary  result  of 
applymg  to  the  subject  of  future  punish- 
ment Uie  two  ethical  ideas  that  punish- 
ment should  partake  of  degrees  pro- 
portioned to  guilt,  and  that  it  should  be 
restorative.  .... 

"  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the 
sixth  century, — either  borrowing  some 
of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the 
Purgatory-doctrine  previously  held  by 
the  heathen,  or  else  devising  the  same 
things  himself  from  a  perception  of  the 
strikmg  adaptedness  of  such  notions 
to  secure  dn  enviable  power  to  the 
Church, — constructed,  established,  and 
gave  working  efficiency  to  the  dogmatic 
scheme  of  Purgatory  ever  since  firml} 
defended  by  the  Papal  adherents  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
system.  The  doctrine  as  matured  and 
promulgated  by  Gregory,  giving  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Church  an 
almost  unlimited  power  over  Purgatory, 
rapidly  grew  into  favour  with  the  clergy, 
and  sank  with  general  conviction  into 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  laity." 

9.  The  Muse  "of  the  beautiful  voice," 
who  presided  over  eloquence  and  heroic 
verse. 

II.  The    nine    daughters  of    Piei-us, 
king  of  Macedonia,  called  the  PIstArs.. 
They  chaUenged  X\v^  U.>as«s.  \o  ^  N--^"^ 
of  skiU  m  s\i\gitvs,  Mv^\i<im^^«w^'^^  *^ 
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I 


^ 


were  :han^etl  by  Apollo  into  magpies^ 
Ovid,  Met,  v.,  Maynwari rig's  Tr, : — 

"  Beneath  their  nails 
Feathers  tTiey  feelj,  and  <m  their  facea  scales  ; 
Their  }ujmy  beaks  at  once  each  other  fscarc. 
Their  armi  are  plumed^  and  on  ihcir  backs  they 

bear 
Ffed  win^Sj  aiwi  fltiitcr  in  the  fleeting  air. 
rhatt'ring,  the  somftal  of  the  woods,  they  fiji 
And  there  continue  still  their  clamVou*  cry  : 
The  sfime  their  driquencej  as  maidi  or  birds. 
Now  onJy  noise,  and  nothmg  then  but  words." 

15.  The  highest  heaven. 

19,  The  planet  Ventis. 

20.  Chaucer,  Knighfet  Tak:^ 

**  Tltc  hcsy  larke,  the  mcssager  of  day^ 
Saleweth  in  hire  song  the  morwe  gray, 
And  firy  Phebus  riseth  up  iso  bright. 
That  alJ  the  oricot  laughcth  of  the  sight" 

23.  The  stars  of  the  Southern  Cross. 
Figuratively  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
JusticCi  Pnidence,  Fortitude,  and  Tem- 
perance.    See  Canto  XXX L  106  %— 

"  We  here  are  Nymphs,  and  in  the  Heaven  are 
stars,  '* 

The  next  line  may  be  interpreted  in  the 
snme  figurative  sense. 

Humboldt,  Personal NarratWt\  IL  21, 
Miss  Williams's  Tr.,  thus  describes  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  Southern  Crosjs. 

**The  pleasure  we  felt  on  discovering 
the  Southern  Cross  was  warmly  shared 
by  such  of  tlie  crew  as  had  lived  in  the 
colonies.  In  the  solitude  of  the  seas, 
we  hail  a  star  as  a  friend  from  whom 
we  have  long  been  separated  Among 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  peculiar 
motives  seem  to  increase  this  feeling ; 
a  religious  sentiment  attaches  them  to  a 
constellation,  the  fomi  of  ^\*hicll  recalls 
the  sign  of  the  faith  planted  by  their 
ancestors  in  the  deserts  of  the  New 
WorkL 

'*The  two  great  stars  which  mark 
the  summit  :ind  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
having  nearly  the  same  right  ascen- 
sion, it  follows  hence,  that  the  constel- 
lation i:s  almost  perpendicular  at  the 
moment  when  it  passes  the  meridian. 
This  circumstance  is  knov^m  to  every 
iiation  that  lives  beyond  the  tropics,  or 
hi  the  Southern  hemisphere.  It  has 
been  observed  at  what  hour  of  the  night, 
In  different  &e^ons,  the  Cross  of  tlie 
Smith  is  erect  or  indmed.     It  is  a  time- 


piece that  advances  very  regularly  nt9,t 
four  minutes  a  day,  and  no  other  group 
of  stars  exhibits,  to  the  naked  eye,  an 
observation  of  time  so  easily  made.  How 
often  have  we  heard  our  guides  exclaim 
in  the  savannahs  of  Venezuela,  or  in  the 
desert  extending  from  Lima  to  Tnixillo, 
*  Midnight  is  past,  the  Cross  begins  to 
bend !  *  How  ofien  those  words  re- 
minded us  of  that  affecting  scene,  where 
Paul  and  Virginia,  seated  near  the  source 
of  the  river  of  Latanicrs,  conversed  toge- 
ther for  the  last  time^  and  where  tlie  old 
man,  at  the  sight  of  the  Southern  Cross, 
warns  them  thnt  it  is  time  lo  separate." 

24,  Ky  the  "primal  people**  Dante 
docs  not  mean  our  first  parents,  but 
**the  early  races  which  inhabited  Europe 
and  Asia,"  says  Dr.  Harlow,  S/miv  of 
Danfe^  and  quotes  in  confirmation  of  his 
view  the  following  passage  from  Hum- 
boldt^s  Cosmos f  II. : 

**  In  consequence  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  the  starry  heavens  are 
continually  changing  their  aspect  from 
ervery  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  The 
early  races  of  mankind  beheld  in  the  far 
north  the  glorious  constellations  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  rise  before  them, 
which,  after  remaining  long  invisible^ 
will  again  appear  in  those  latitudes  after 

a   lapse  of  thousands  of  years 

The  Southern  Cross  began  to  become 
invisible  in  52*  ^c/  north  latitude  2900 
years  before  our  era,  since,  according  to 
Galle,  this  constellation  might  previously 
have  reaclirfd  an  altitude  of  more  than 
10**.  ^Vhen  it  disappeared  from  the 
horizon  of  the  countries  of  the  Baltic^ 
the  great  Pyramid  of  Cheops  had 
already  been  erected  more  than  500 
years." 

50,  JIhJ,  XVIIT.  :  "  Tlie  Pleiades, 
and  the  H}'ades,  and  the  strength  of 
Onon,  and  the  Bear,  which  likewise 
they  call  by  the  appellation  of  the  Wain, 
which  there  turns  round  and  watches 
Orion  I  and  it  alone  is  tieprived  of  the 
liaths  of  Ocennus.*' 

31.    Cato    of    Utica.       "Pythi^or^ 
escapes,  in  the  fabulous  hell  of  Dantd'  " 
says  Sir  Thomas  Uroniie,   Urtt  Bmj 
IV,,   "amont^  I  hat   swarm   of  phlT 
pliers,    wherem,    whilst   we    mcctjwil]) 
Plato  and  Socrates,  Cato  is  foundj 
lower  place  than  Purgrttor}'/' 
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In  Uie  description  of  the  shield  of 
/Eneas,  j^ndd^  VIII,,  Cata  is  repre- 
sented as  presiding  over  the  gooil  in 
I  he  Tartarean  realms  :  **  And  (lie  good 
npartj  Cato  dispensing  laws  to  them." 
This  line  of  Virgil  may  have  suggested 
to  Danle  the  idea  of  making  Cato  the 
warden  of  Purgatory. 

In  the  Convito^  1\'.  28,  he  expresses 
the  gieatest  reverence  for  him.  Marcia 
returning  to  him  in  her  widowhood,  he 
says,  "symbolizes  the  noble  soul  return- 
ing to  God  in  old  age,"  And  continues: 
**  What  man  on  earth  was  more  worthy 
lo  .symbolize  God,  than  Cato?  Surely 
none"; — ending  the  chapter  with  these 
words:  "Tn  bis  name  it  is  beautiful  to 
close  what  I  have  had  lo  say  of  the  signs 
of  nobility,  because  in  him  this  nobility 
displays  them  all  through  all  ages," 

Here,  on  the  shores  of  Purgator)'i  his 
counfrnance  is  adorned  with  the  light  of 
the  four  stars,  which  are  the  four  virtues^ 
Justice,  Fnidcncc,  Fortitude,  aii<l  Tem- 
perance, and  it  is  foretold  of  hini,  that 
his  garments  will  shine  brightly  on  tlie 
last  day.  And  here  he  is  the  symbol  of 
Liberty,  since,  for  her  sake,  to  him  "  not 
bitter  was  death  in  Utica'^;  and  the 
meanini;;  of  Purgator)^  is  spiritual  Liberty, 
or  freedom  from  sin  through  purificahon, 
"the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God."  Therefore  in  thus  selectmg  the 
**  Divine  CaEo  "  for  the  guardian  of  this 
realm,  Dante  shows  himself  to  have 
greater  freedom  then  the  critics,  Mho 
accuse  him  of  *'a  perverse  theology  in 
saving  the  soul  of  aji  idolater  and 
fi^licide.  ** 

40.  Tlie  ''blind  river '^  is  Lethe, 
which  by  sound  and  not  Iw  sight  had 
guided  them  through  the  winding  cavern 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  sur- 
face.    Inf  XXXIV.  130, 

42.  II  is  beard.      Ford,  Ladyh  Tnal : 

"Now  ihc  down 
Of  softness  ta  exchafigcd  for  plumci  of  affc/' 

Dante  uses  the  same  expression,  In/, 
XX.  45,  and  Petrarca,  who  bccanne  gray 
a.t  ati  early  period,  says : 

*  In  such  a  tcwcljrciiiw  and  narrow  CftRC 
Were  We  shut  upj  and  the  siccusiomcd  phiinc* 
1  thang^cd  betimes,  and  niy  first  ccmnisnaiicc."  ,, 

§2.     Upon   this   s|>eech  of  Virgil   to 
.Cat",   Dr.   ^^3.^]o^v,  Sfudy  0/  Ddttte^  re-  [ 


marks  %  **  The  eighth  book  of  the  Te- 
soro  of  linmetto  Latini  is  headed  Qui 
comincia  la  Rettorka  chf  c'  injegtta  a  hat 
pariart^  e  digffvtrnare  ciHii  e  popoli.  1  n 
this  art  Dante  was  duly  instructed  by  his 
loving  master,  and  became  the  most  able 
orator  of  his  era  in  Italy,  Giov.  Villaiii 
Sf>caks  of  htm  as  retorko  perfetto  tatiio  in 
diftare  <f  versifiau'i'  come  in  arifi^hicfa 
parhire.  But  without  this  record  and 
without  acquaintance  with  the  poet^s 
political  historv,  knowing  nothing  of  his 
influence  in  deoatefi  and  councils,  nor  of 
his  credit  at  foreign  courts,  we  mighty 
from  the  occasional  speeches  in  the 
Divina  Commedia,  he  fully  assured  of 
the  truth  of  what  Villani  has  said,  and 
that  Dante's  words  and  manner  were 
always  skilfully  adaptetl  to  the  purpose 
lie  had  in  view,  and  to  the  persons  wnom 
he  addressed. 

'^*  VirgiFs  speech  to  the  venerable 
Cato  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  persuasive 
eloquence.  The  sense  of  pei'^ional  dig- 
nity is  here  combineirl  with  extreme 
courtesy  and  respect,  and  the  most  ilat* 
tering  appeals  to  the  old  man*s  well- 
known  sentiments,  his  love  of  liberty, 
his  love  of  rectitude,  and  bis  devoted 
attachment  to  Marcia,  are  intenvovem 
with  irresistible  art ;  but  though  the 
resentment  of  Cato  at  the  approach  of 
the  strangers  is  thus  appeased,  and  he 
is  persuaded  to  regard  them  with  as 
much  favour  as  the  seventy  of  his  char- 
acter permits,  yet  he  will  not  have 
them  think  that  his  consent  to  their 
proceeding  has  been  obtained  by  adu- 
lation, but  simply  by  the  assertion  of 
power  vouchsafed  lo  them,  from  ou 
high, — 

M»  sc  donna  del  Cicl  li  miiove  c  r^ggt;. 
Come  lu  di',  non  c'  I?  mcstier  Itttinga  \ 
Ba^tid  ben,  che  perlci  ml  ncbcggc 

In  this  also  the  consistency  of  Cato's 
character  is  maintained  ;  he  is  sensible 
of  the  ftatlery,  but  disowns  its  influence.'* 

77.   Sec  inf.  V,  4, 

7S.  Scc/rt/IV.  128.  Also  O;^ ///', 
IV.  aS :  "  This  the  great  poet  Lucan 
shadows  forth  in  the  second  book  of  his 
riiarsalia,  when  he  says  that  Marcia 
retumed  to  Cato,  and  besought  hira  and 
entreated  him  to  take  hei  h^tV^  vcWva ^*>w 
age.  Awd  by  \\vvai  "Nlwc^^^K^^wA^TsXraQ^ 
the  noble  sqv\\,*^ 
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Lucan,  PMrs.y  IT.,  Rowe*s  Ti 


1%  :- 


•♦  When  lo !  the  sounding  doors  are  heard  to 
turn, 
Cliasce  Martia  comes  from  dead  Hortcnsius' 
urn. 

Forth    from    die    monument    the    moiLmrul 

dome 
With  beaten  brcastn   and  locks  dLshcvcUcd 

CTinc  ; 
ITieu  with  a  pale^,  dejected,  rueful  look, 
'f  has  pleasing  to  her  former  lord  she  ispdkc. 

'  At  length  El  barren  wedlock* let  rae  prove^ 

Gtvi;  iiic  ihc  name  without  iJie  joy*  nf  love  ; 
N13  mnrc  to  be  aba.ndoncd  |j^t  nic  come, 
That  Catcj^B  wife  tuay  hvc  \\\viw  my  tomb.*'* 


195^  A  sjTTibol  of  humility.  Ruskirij 
JifotL  Fttifif^rSi  in.  2-^2,  says  r  "There 
fe  n  still  deeper  significance  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted,  a  liltle  while  a^,  from 
llomeiv  describing  Ulysses  casting  him- 
self down  on  the  rushes  and  the  coni- 
giving  land  at  the  river  shore^  —  the 
rnshes  and  com  being  to  him  only  good 
for  rest  and  sustenance, — when  we  com- 
pare it  with  that  in  which  Dante  tells  us 
he  was  ordered  to  descend  to  the  shore 
of  the  lake  as  he  entered  Purgalorv,  to 
gather  a  rus/i„  and  gird  himself  with  it, 
it  being  to  him  the  emblem  not  only  of 
rest,  but  of  humility  nncter  chastisement, 
the  nish  (or  reed)  being  the  only  plant 

»  which  can  gi-ow  there  ;^*  no  plant 
which  bears  leaves,  or  hardens  its  bark, 
can  live  on  that  shore,  because  it  docs 
not  yield  to  the  chastisement  of  its 
waves.'  It  cannot  but  strike  the  reader 
singularly  how  deep  and  hamionious  a 
sigRificance  nins  through  all  these  words 
of  Dante, — how  every  syllable  of  them, 
P  the  more  we  peneHTitc  it,  becomes  a  seed 
of  fatatber  thought  I  For  follow  vip  this 
image  of  the  girdtng  with  the  reed,  under 
trial,  and  see  to  whose  feet  it  will  lead 
us.  As  the  gras^  of  the  earth,  thought 
of  as  the  herb  yielding  seed,  leads  us  to 

it  he  place  where  our  Lord  conn  maud  ed 
the  multitude  to  sit  down  by  companies 
upon  tlie  green  grass  \  so  the  Rtass  of  the 
waters,  thought  of  as  sttst:iining  itself 
irniong  the  waters  of  aftliction,  leads  us 
to  the  place  where  a  stem  of  it  was  put 
into  our  Lord's  band  for  his  sceptre  ; 
iitd  in  ibe  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  rod 
T  teed,  was  foreshown  the  everlasting 
iru//j   or  the   Christian   ai^es,— that   all 


glory  was  to  he  begun  in  siififcring,  and 
all  power  in  humility." 

J 15.  Ruskin,  AfthL  Paintfts^  III.  248 1 
**  There  is  only  one  more  point  to  be 
noticed  in  the  Dantesque  landscape; 
namely,  the  feeling  entertained  by  the 
I>oet  towards  the  sky.  And  the  Jove  of 
mountains  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  love  of  tlouds,  the  sublimity  of  both 
depending  much  on  their  association, 
tlmt,  having  found  Dante  regardless  of 
the  Carrara  mountains  as  seen  from 
San  MiniatOj  we  may  well  expect  to  find 
him  equally  regardless  of  the  clouds  in 
which  the  sun  sank  behind  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  his  only  pleasure 
in.  the  sky  depends  on  its  *  white  clear- 
ness,*— that  turning  into  biatico  mpctto  di 
cdestrOj  which  is  so  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  fine  days  in  Italy,  His  pieces  of 
pure  pale  light  are  always  exquisite.  In 
the  dawn  on  the  purgatorial  mountain, 
firstj  in  its  pale  white,  he  sees  the  (re^ 
nwlar  ddia  fffan^m,— trembling  of  the 
sea  ;  then  it  becomes  vermilion  ;  and  at 
last,  near  sunrise,  orange.  These  are 
precisely  the  changes  of  a  calm  and  per- 
fect dawn.  The"  scenery  of  Fnradise 
begins  with  'day  adrled  to  day,*  the 
light  of  the  sun  so  Hoodiisg  ijie  heavens, 
that  *  never  rain  nor  river  made  lake  so 
wide'  ;  find  throughout  the  Paradise  all 
the  beauty  depends  on  spheres  of  light, 
or  stars,  never  on  clouds.  But  the  pit 
of  the  Inferno  is  at  first  sight  obscure, 
deep,  and  so  thudy  that  at  its  bottom 
nothing  could  be  seen.  When  Dante  and 
Virgil  reach  the  marsh  in  which  the  ?iouls 
of  those  who  have  been  angry  and  saii  in 
their  lives  are  forever  plunged,  they  fmd 
it  covered  with  thick  fog ;  and  the  con- 
demned souls  say  to  them, 

'  We  onee  were  sad, 
In  tlic  stK*ett  air^  nuuie ghidsomc  by  the  fUH. 
Now  in  these  murky  settlings  arc  we  sad,* 

Even   tlie  angel   crossing  the  manth 
help   them    is  annoyed    by    this    bitter^ 
marsh  E»mokc,  fummo  acerlnfy  and  conti- 
nually  sweeps   it   with   his  hand    from 
before  his  face." 

123.  Some  commentators  interpret 
Ot*e  iidt^rftZfi,  by  "where  the  wind 
blows,**  But  the  blowing  of  the  wind 
wrould  produce  an  effect  exactly  opposite 
to  ihixl  VvtYC  d^m\brtd. 


NOTES  TO  FUHGATOHJO, 
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135.  ACneiii,  VL  i  **  When  the  fust 
is  torn  ofii  a  secnad  of  gold  succectlt.  ; 
and  a  twg  shools  forth  Icavca  of  Ihc 
iame  metal.'' 


CANTO  IL 

*  It  was  sunset  at  JcrHsakni,  night 
cm  the  Gnnyes,  and  monitJiij  at  the 
Mount  run  of  Purgatory. 

The  Sim  l>eing  in  Aries,  the  niglit 
wouJd  '*  come  forth  witli  the  scales," 
M  the  si^  of  Libra,  which  is  opposite 
Aries.  These  scales  fall  from  the  hand 
of  night,  or  are  not  above  the  horijEoii 
by  nij^ht,  when  the  night  exceeds,  or  is 
longer  than  the  day. 

7.  Iloccaccio,  Decatiuront^  Prologue 
to  the  Third  Day,  imitates  this  passage  r 
**The  Aurora,  as  the  sun  drew  nigh, 
was  already  beginning  to  change  60111 
vermilion  to  orange.*' 

31.  Ar^meiit  used  in  the  sense  of 
means,  or  appliances,  as  ia  luf,  XXX 1. 

55. 

44,  Cenantes  says  in  Don  Quixote^ 
Pt.  I.  ch.  12,  that  the  student  Crisos- 
ton)o  **  iiad  a  face  like  a  benediction/" 

57.  Suckville,  in  his  Inducd&tt  to  the 
Alirr&r/ar  Magistratis^  says : 

**  Whiles  Scorpio  dreadini;  Sa,£ittariuijf  dart 
Whose  bow  prcjit  bent  m  fight  the  string  had 


&Ht>ped, 
[lid  Into  I 


I 
I 


Down  slid  Into  the  ocean  flood  Apart*" 

Sa  Oiiyssf}%  XI.,  Buckley^s  Tr,  ; 
**ButI,  meditating  iu  my  mind,  wished 
to  lay  hold  of  the  soul  of  my  departed 
mother.  Thrice  indeed  I  essayed  it, 
and  my  mind  urged  me  to  lay  hold  of  it, 
but  thrice  it  fle^v  froni  my  hands,  like 
unto  a  shadow,  or  even  to  a  dreani.'* 

And  jEneid^  VL,  Davidson's  Tr,  : 
"There  thrice  he  attempted  tn  tiivow 
his  arras  around  hLs  neck  \  thrice  the 
phantom,  jjraspcd  in  vain,  escai^ed  his 
hold,  like  tue  fleet  gales,  or  resembling 
most  a  fugitive  dream/* 

91.  Casella  was  a  Florcnline  musi- 
cian and  friend  of  Dante,  who  here 
»jTcak-s  to  him  with  so  much  icJiderneiiS 
jiml  affection  a^  to  iiiake  ns  regiet  lliat 
nothnig  more  is  known  of  him*  Milton 
alludes  to  him  in  his  Sonnet  to  Mr.  H. 


"  Diutte  liJiiall  gi  vi;  Fame  lea^e  to  •el  tliPD  h%her 
Than  hk  Caiiclla,  whom  he  wo<tM  to  »lag 
Mtit  in  the  milder  &hndes  of  Purgi&tory/ 

98.  The  first  three  monllis  of  the  year 
of  Jubilee,  1300.  JMilman,  Uhi.  Latin 
Chrht.^  Vi.  285,  thus  describes  it  i 
"Ail  Europe  was  in  a  frenzy  of  reli- 
gious zeal.  Throughout  the  year  tilt! 
ioa(U  in  the  remotest  paits  of  Genntmy, 
Hungary,  Britain,  were  crowded  with 
pilgrims  of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes.  A 
Savoyard  above  one  hundred  years  old 
determined  to  see  the  tombs  of  the  Apos- 
tles before  he  dfed.  There  were  at  time* 
two  hundred  thousand  strangers  at  Rome. 
During  the  year  (no  doubt  the  calcula- 
tions were  loose  and  \'ague)  the  city  was 
visited  by  millions  of  pdgrims*  At  one 
time,  so  vast  was  the  press  both  witliiii 
and  without  the  walls,  that  openings 
wej-e  broken  for  ingicss  and  egress. 
Many  people  were  trampled  down,  and 
perii»ned  by  suffocation.  ....  Lodgings 
were  exorbitantly  dear,  forage  scarce; 
but  the  ordinary  food  of  man,  bread, 
meat,  wine,  and  fish,  was  sold  in  great 
plenty  and  at  moderate  prices.  The  ob- 
lations were  beyond  calcidalion.  It  is 
reported  by  an  eyewitness  that  two 
priests  stood  witlt  mkes  in  tlitlr  hands 
sweeping  the  uncounted  gold  and  silver 
from  the  altars.  Nor  was  this  tribute, 
like  OiTerings  or  subsidies  for  Crusa<les, 
to  be  devoted  to  special  uses,  the  accou- 
trements, provisions,  freight  of  annies. 
It  was  entirely  at  the  free  and  irrespon- 
sible disposal  of  the  Pope.  Christendom 
of  its  own  accord  was  heaping  at  the 
Tope's  feet  this  extraordiJiary  custom  j 
and  receiving  back  the  gift  of  pardon 
and  everlasting  life." 

See  also  Inf,  XVIIL,  Note  29. 

too.  The  sea-sliorc  of  Ostia  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  where  the  souls  of 
those  who  were  saved  assembled,  and 
were  received  by  the  Celestial  Pilots  who 
transported  them  to  the  island  of  Pur- 
gatory, Minutius  Felix,  a  Koman  law^- 
yer  of  the  third  century,  makes  it  the 
scene  of  his  Qctaviui^  mid  draws  this 
pleasant  picture  of  the  sands  and  Ibe  sea. 
Reeves's  Tr.,  p.  37  :  — 

*'  It  was  vacation- time,  and  that  gave 
me  aloose  from  my  business  at  the  bar; 
for  it  was  the  season  after  the  %^i^N^Ks^J^.'^%. 
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|mt  on  the  fact  of  temperate.  We  set 
out,  therefore^  iu  the  morning  early, 
nnd  as  we  were  walking  upon  tlie  sea- 
shore, and  a  kindly  breeiie  fanned  and 
refreshed  our  limbs,  :\.\\A  the  yielding 
sand  softly  submitted  to  our  feet  and 
Made  it  delicionir  travelling,  Csecilius 
cn  a  sudden  espied  the  statue  of  Serapisj 
and,  according  to  the  vulgar  mode  of 
superstition,  raised  \m  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and  paid  his  adoration  in  kisses. 
Upon  which  Octavius,  addressing  him- 
self  to  me,  said  :  *  It  is  not  well  done, 
my  b  I  other  Marcus,  thus  to  leave  your 
/nsepai"able  companion  in  the  deptli  of 
vulgar  darkness,  and  to  suffer  him,  in 
so  clear  a  day,  to  stumble  upon  stones  ; 
stones,  indcedj  of  figme,  and  anointed 
with  oil,  and  crowned  ■  but  stones,  Iiow- 
ever,  still  they  are  ;— for  you  cannot  but 
he  sejisible  that  your  pemiitting  so  foul 
an  error  in  your  friend  i-edounds  no  less 
to  your  disgrace  than  his/  This  dis- 
course of  his  held  us  through  half  the 
city;  and  now  we  began  to  find  ourselves 
upon  the  free  and  open  shore.  There 
the  gently  washing  waves  had  spread 
tlie  cxtremest  sands  into  the  order  of  an 
artificial  walk  ;  and  as  the  sea  always 
^expresses  sonic  roughness  in  his  Itx>ks, 
even  when  the  wnnds  are  still,  althougli 
he  did  not  roll  in  foam  and  angrj-  surges 
to  the  shore,  yet  were  we  much  dcHtjhted, 

»as  we  walked  upon  the  edges  of  the 
water,  to  sec  the  crisping,  frizzly  waves 
glide  in  snaky  folds,  one  while  plajHng 
against  our  feet,  and  then  again  retiring 
nnd  lost  in  the  devouring  ocean,  vSoftly, 
then,  and  calmly  ns  the  sea  about  us,  we 
travelled  on,  and  kejit  uptm  the  hrim  of 
the  gently  declining  i^hore,  begiiiltng  the 
p       way  with  our  stories." 

In  2,  This  is  the  first  line  of  the  second 
Ba 
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CANTO   TIL 

15,   Soin/'frrmZ/jf?,  XXVI.  139: — 

**Thc  mount  that  rises  highc^iji  o'er  the  sea." 


27,  The  tomb  of  Virgil  is  on  the  pro- 
fmontory  of  Pausilippo,  overlooking  the 
IBay  of  Naples.  The  inscription  upon  it 
'^fs: — 


Maotiu  mft  gcnuit :  Cttlahrt  rapuere  ;  tenet  nunc 
JPnrchcnope:  cwim  pascun,  rum,  duces. 

"  Tbti  epitaph, "  says  Ktistace,  Chi- 


Heal  Tmtr,  I.  499^  "wbich^  though  not 
genuine,  is  yet  ancient,  was  inscribtd 
by  order  of  the  Duke  of  rcscolangiano^ 
thcu  proprietor  of  the  place,  on  a 
marble  slab  placed  in  the  side  of  iho 
rock  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  tomb, 
where  it  still  remains."^ 

Forsyth,  Ifaiy,  p.  37S,  says  :  ''  F^r- 
j^ifs  icmh  is  so  called,  I  believe,  on  the 
single  authority  of  Donatus.  Dooatujt 
places  it  at  the  right  distance  from 
Naples,  bnt  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
city  ;  and  even  there  he  omits  lh« 
grotto  of  PnsilijK),  which  not  being  so 
deep  in  his  time  as  the  two  last  excava- 
tions have  left  it,  must  have  opened 
precisely  at  his  tomb*  Donatus,  too, 
gives,  for  VirgiFs  own  composition,  an 
epitaph  on  the  cliff  now  rejected  as  a 
forgery.  And  who  is  this  Donatus* 
— an  obscure  gi-aniniarian,  or  rather  his 
cotrnterfeit.  The  structure  itself  re- 
semblea  a  ruined  pigeon diouse,  where 
the  numerous  columbiirki  would  indicate 
a  family -sepulchre :  but  w^ho  should 
repose  in  the  Lomh  of  Virgil,  but  Vir- 
gil alone  1?  Visitors  of  every  nation* 
kings  and  princes,  have  scratched  their 
names  on  the  slncco  of  this  apocryphal 
ruin,  but  the  poet*s  a^vful  name  seems 
to  have  deterred  them  from  versifving 
here." 

37,  Be  satisfied  witli  knowing  thai 
a  thing  is,  without  asking  why  it  is. 
These  were  distinguished  In  scliolasiic 
language  as  the  Denwnstratio  quia^  and 
the  Difffoti^fratio pj'opttr  quid. 

49,  Places  on  the  mountainous  sea- 
side road  from  Genoa  to  Pisa,  known 
ns  the  Rh'ura  di  /,c7>anff.  Of  this, 
Mr»  Ruskin,  JAv/.  raiukrs^  IIL  243, 
says; — 

"The  similes  by  which  he  illu«. 
trates  the  steepness  of  that  ascent  are  all 
taken  from  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  now 
traversed  by  a  good  carriage  road  under 
the  name  of  tlie  Cornice  \  but  xs  this 
road  did  not  exist  in  Dante's  time,  and 
the  steep  precipices  and  promoiuories 
were  then  probably  traveled  by  foot- 
paths, which,  as  they  necessarily  passed 
m  many  places  over  crumbling  and 
slippery'  limestone,  were  doubtless  not 
a  little  dangerous,  and  as  in  the  manner 
they  commanded  the  bays  of  sea  below, 
and  lay  exposed  to  the  full  bla/c  of  tht 
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wjiith-eastem  siin,  they  corresponded 
precisely  lo  the  situation  of  the  path  by 
which  he  ascends  above  the  purgatorial 
sea,  the  imafje  could  not  possibly  have 
been  taken  from  a  better  source  for  ike 
fully  conveying  his  idea  to  the  reader  : 
Mor,  by  the  way^  is  there  reason  to  dis- 
credit, in  this  plac^^  his  powers  of 
climbing  ;  for,  with  his  usual  accuracy, 
he  has  taken  the  angle  of  the  path 
for  us,  saying  it  was  considerably  more 
than  forty- five*  Now  a  continuous 
mountain-sJope  of  forty- 6 ve  degrees  Ls 
already  quite  unsafe  cillier  for  ascent  or 
descent,  except  by  ^if^zag  paths;  and 
»  greater  Srlope  than  this  could  not  be 
climbed,  slraightforvi'ard,  but  by  help 
of  crevices  or  jags  in  tlve  rock,  and  great 
physical  exertion  besides." 

Mr.  Norton,  l^nwd ami  Sluti}\  p.  I, 
thus  describes  the  Riviera:  *'The  Var 
forms  the  geographical  boundary  be- 
tween France  and  Italy;  but  it  is  not 
till  Nice  is  left  behind,  and  the  first 
height  of  the  Riviera  is  sumiounledj 
that  the  real  Italy  begins.  Here  the 
hills  close  roimd  at  the  north,  and  sud- 
deiTilyt  as  the  road  turns  at  the  top  of  a 
long  ascent,  the  Mediterranean  appears 
far  below,  washing  the  feet  of  the 
moontains  that  form  the  coast,  and 
stretching  away  to  the  Southern  horl- 
aon.  The  line  of  tlie  shore  is  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  Here  an  abrupt 
cliff  rises  from  the  sea ;  here  bold  atid 
broken  masses  of  rock  jut  out  into  it  ; 
here  the  hills,  tlieir  gray  sides  terraced 
for  vineyards,  slope  gently  down  to  the 
■water's  etlge  ;  here  they  stretch  into  little 
promontories  covered  with  orasige  and 
olive-trees. 

**  One  of  the  first  of  these  proninn- 
toi'ies  is  that  of  Capo  Sant*  Ospizio, 
.\  close  grov^e  of  olives  half  conceals 
the  old  castle  on  its  extreme  point. 
With  the  afternoon  sun  full  upon  it, 
the  trees  palely  ghmmering  as  their 
leaves  move  in  the  light  air,  the  sea  so 
blue  and  smooth  as  to  be  like  a  darker 
sky,  and  not  even  a  ripple  upon  the 
ixrach,  It  seems  as  if  this  were  the  very 
home  of  summer  and  of  repose.  It  is 
remote  and  secluded  from  the  stir  and 
noise  of  the  world.  No  road  is  seen 
Reading  to  it,  and  one  looks  dosvn  upon 
the  liolitary   castle  antl   wonders  what 


stories  of  enchantment  and  romance 
belong  to  a  ruin  that  appears  as  if  made 
for  their  dwelling-place.  It  is  a  scene 
out  of  that  Italy  which  is  the  home  of 
the  imagination,  and  whidi  becomes  the 
Italy  of  memory, 

**  As  the  road  winds  down  to  the  sea, 
it  passes  under  a  high  isolated  pealc,  on 
which  stands  Esa,  built  as  a  city  of 
reb^e  against  pirates  and  Moors.  A 
little  farther  on, 

'  Its  RoiiiAii  5tt«REth  TurbJa  showed 
111  niins  by  the  mountain  road/^ — 

not  only  recalling  the  ancient  times, 
when  it  was  the  boundary  city  of  Italy 
and  Gaul,  and  when  Augustus  erected 
his  triumphal  arch  within  it,  but  as- 
sociated also  with  Dante  and  the  steep 
of  Pm^ator}'.  Beneath  lies  Monaco, 
glowing  *  like  a  gem '  on  its  oval  rock, 
die  sea  sparkling  around  it,  and  the 
long  western  rays  of  the  sinking  sun 
lingering  on  its  little  palace,  clinging 
to  its  church  belfry  and  its  gi'ay  wall, 
as  if  loath  to  leave  ihem, " 

In  the  Casa  Magni,  on  the  sea-shore 
near  Lerict,  Shelley  once  lived.  He 
was  returning  thither  from  Leghorn, 
when  he  perished  in  a  sudden  storm  at 
sea, 

67.  After  they  had  gone  a  mile,  they 
were  still  a  stone's  throw  distant. 

82.   See  Cmivito^  I.  10. 

112,  Manfredi,  king  of  Apulia  and 
Sicily,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  the  Second,  He  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Benevento,  in 
1265  ;  one  of  the  great  and  decisive 
l^attles  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
the  Guelph  or  Papal  forces  being  com- 
manded by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  the 
Ghibellines  or  Imperialists  by  Matt 
fredi. 

Malispini,  Storia^  ch,  187,  th\ts  du* 
scribes  his  death  and  burial :  **  i!an» 
fredi,  being  left  with  few  followers 
behaved  like  a  valiant  gentleman  who 
preferred  to  die  in  battle  rather  than 
to  escape  wth  shame.  And  puttini:; 
on  his  helmet,  which  had  on  it  a  silvei 
eagle  for  a  crest,  this  eagle  fell  on  the 
saddle-bow  before  him  ;  and  seeing  this 
be  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  said  in 
Latin  to  the  barons  \\\vo  ^txt  xvt'sss, 
him,  '  //tJf  fit  signiiut  Dei  ;  "iox  >:«v^cc" 


^P     I  fastens 
^^      such  a  w 
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I  fastened  on  with  my  own  hands  in 
such  a  way  that  it  could  not  fall.*  But 
he  was  not  disconraped,  and  took  henrtj 
and  went  into  bfittle  like  any  other 
baron,  without  the  royal  insi^ia,  In 
order  not  to  be  recognized.  But  short 
while  it  lasted,  for  his  forces  were  al- 
ready in  flight ;  and  they  were  routed 
and  Manfrcdi  slain  in  the  middle  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  they  werc  driven  into  the 
town  by  the  soldiers  of  King  Charles, 
fur  it  %TOS  now  night,  and  they  lost 
the  city  of  Beuevento.  And  many  of 
Manfredi^s  barons  were  made  priso- 
ners, among  whom  were  the  Count 
Giordano,  Messer  Piero  Asino  degli 
Uberti,  and  many  others,  whom  King 
Charles  sent  captive  into  Provence^  and 
there  had  them  put  to  death  in  prison  ; 
and  he  impnsoned  many  oLlier  Ger- 
mans in  different  parts  of  the  kinj^dom. 
And  a  few  days  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Manfred i  and  his  children  and  his  sis- 
tcTj  who  were  in  Nocera  de*  Sardini 
in  Aptdia,  were  taken  prisoners  by 
Charles  j  these  died  in  prison.  And 
for  more  than  three  days  they  made 
search  after  Manfredi  ;  for  he  coidd 
not  be  found,  nor  was  it  knovm  if  he 
were  dead,  or  a  prisoner,  or  had  es- 
caped ;  because  he  had  not  worn  his 
l"oyal  robes  in  tlie  battle.  And  after- 
wards he  was  recognized  by  one  of 
his  own  camp-followers,  from  certain 
marks  upon  his  person,  in  the  middle  of 
the  battfe-lield  ;  and  he  threw  him  across 
an  ass,  and  came  shouting,  '  Who  will 
buy  Manfred i  ?  *  for  which  a  baron  of 
the  king  beat  him  with  a  cane.  And 
the  body  of  ^^lai^frcdi  being  brought  to 
King  Charles,  he  assembled  all  the 
barons  who  were  prisoners,  and  asked 
each  one  if  that  was  Manfrcdi  r  and 
timidly  they  answered  yes.  Coitnt 
Giordano  smote  himself  in  the  face 
with  his  hands,  weeping  and  crying, 
'  O  my  lonl  3  ^  \\'hcreupDn  he  was  mbch 
commended  by  tlic  French,  and  certain 
Bretons  besought  that  he  might  have 
honourable  huriab  Ans^vered  the  ktn^ 
and  saitlj  *  I  would  do  it  willingly,  if 
he  werc  not  excommuntcated '  j  and 
on  that  account  he  would  not  have 
him  Jaid  in  consecrated  ground,  but  he 
tras  buncd  a.t  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of 
Bcfierento,  nml  each  one   of  the  army 


threw  a  stone  upon  his  grave,  so  lliat  a 
great  pile  was  made.  But  afterwards 
it  is  said,  by  command  of  the  Pope,  tht 
Eishop  of  Cosenza  took  him  from  tha' 
^rave,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  king, 
dom,  because  it  was  Church  land. 
And  he  was  buried  by  the  river  Venle, 
at  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
Campagna.  This  battle  was  on  a  Fri- 
day, the  last  day  of  Februnry,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixjy-five." 

Villani,  who  in  his  account  of  the 
battle  copies  Malispini  almost  h* I e rally, 
gives  in  another  chapter,  VL  46,  tlie 
follomng  portrait  of  Manfred!  \  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Villani  was 
a  Guelph,  and  Manfredi  a  Ghibel- 
line. 

**  King  Manfredi  had  for  his  mother 
a  beautiful  lady  of  the  family  of  the 
Marquises  of  Lancia  in  Laml>ardy, 
with  whom  the  Emperor  had  an  in- 
trigue, and  w.is  beautiful  in  person,  and 
like  his  father  and  more  than  his  father 
was  given  to  dissipation  of  all  kinds. 
He  was  a  musician  iind  singer,  delight- 
ed in  the  company  of  buffoons  and 
courtiers  and  beautiful  concubines,  and 
was  always  clad  in  green ;  he  was 
generous  and  courteous,  and  of  good 
demeanour,  so  thai  he  was  much  be- 
loved and  gracious  ,  but  his  life  was 
wholly  epicurean,  hardly  caring  for 
God  or  llie  saints,  but  for  the  delights 
of  the  body.  He  was  an  enemy  of 
holy  Church,  and  of  priests  and  monks, 
confiscating  churches  as  his  father  had 
done  ;  and  a  wealthy  gentleman  \^'as  he, 
both  from  the  treasme  which  he  in- 
herited from  the  Emperor,  and  from 
King  Conrad,  his  brother,  and  from  his 
own  kingdom,  which  >^'as  ample  and 
fniitftd,  and  which,  so  long  as  he  lived, 
notwithstanding  all  the  wars  he  had  with 
the  Church,  he  kept  in  good  condition,  so 
that  it  rose  greatly  in  wealth  and  power, 
both  by  sea  and  by  land." 

This  battle  of  Bencvento  is  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  fttf,  XXVIIL 

ID  .— 

"  At  Ctfperano,  where  a  renegade 
Was  each  ApdiarL'" 

113/  Constance,  wife  of  the  Em* 
peror  Henry  the  Sixth, 

115,   His  daughter    Constance,    who 
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was  married  to  Peter  of  Aragon,  and 
was  the  mother  of  Frederic  of  Sicily  and 
of  James  of  Arawon. 

124.  The  Bishop  of  Coi«;nza  and 
Pope  Ciemfiit  the  Fourih. 

131.  The  iiaine  of  the  river  Verde 
remimis  one  of  the  old  Spanisli  balhd, 
particularly  when  one  recalls  the  fact 
that  Maiafrcdi  had  in  his  army  a  baud  uf 
Saracens  :— 

"  Rio  Verde,  Rio  Vcrdc, 

Many  a  corpse  Is  haihcd  in  ihe«, 

Bftth  of  Moont  and  eke  of  Christians, 

Slain  with  swords  uiasL  cru^lliy." 

132.  ThoiC  who  died  *'in  contumely 
of  holy  Church,"  or  under  excommnm- 
cation,  were  buried  with  extiuguishcd 
and  kt verted  torches. 


CANTO  IV, 

6,  Plato's  doctrine  of  three  souls  :  the 
Vegetative  in  the  liver  ;  the  Seiisative 
in  the  heart ;  and  the  Intellectual  in  the 
braia.     Sec  Cumnfift  IV.  7. 

15,  See  CoHviio^  II.  14,  quoted  Far^ 
XIV.  Note  S6. 

25,  Sanleo^  a  fortress  on  a  mountain 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino  ;  Noli,  a  town 
in  the  Genoese  tenitory,  by  the  sea-side  ; 
Bismantova,  a  mountain  in  the  duchy  of 
Mod  en  a, 

36.  Like  Christian  goinj]^  up  the  hill 
DifEciiUy  in  Bunyan,  Fiii^ritds  Pra- 
g^r^ss,'  "  I  looketl  then  after  Cliristiau 
to  see  bim  go  up  the  hillj  where  I  per- 
ceived he  tell  from  running^  to  goinu* 
aud  from  going;  to  clambering  upun  Ins 
hands  and  knees,  because  of  the  steep- 
ness of  the  place," 

43.  More  than  forty-five  degrees. 

6r.  If  the  sun  were  in  Gemini,  or 
if  we  were  in  the  month  of  May,  you 
would  see  the  sun  still  farther  to  the 
Aorth. 

64.  Rubtcchh  is  generally  rendered 
red  or  ruddy.  But  Jacopo  dall?  Lana 
says  :  **  Rub^chio  in  the  Tuscan  tonjjue 
signifies  an  indented  milbwheeL"  Ttsis 
inteqjretation  cerlriinly  renders  the  iniaf^e 
more  distinct.  The  several  signs  uf  tlie 
Zodiac  are  so  many  cogs  In  the  great 
%vheel  J  and  the  wheel  is  an  image  which 
Dante  more  than  once  applies  to  the 
celestial  bodies. 


71.  The  Ecliptic.  See  ////  XVII., 
Note  107. 

73.  This,  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory  j 
and  that.  Mount  Zion. 

S3.  The  Seven  Stars  of  Ursa  Major, 
the  North  Star. 

109.  Compare  Thorason^s  description 
of  the  "  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head," 
in  the  Castk  of  Indolence:— 

'*  Awd  there  a  scas^jn  atwccn  June  and  May,. 
Half  prankt  with  springy  with  summer  h&M 

imbrowncd, 
A  listlcsib  climate  made,  where,  south  lo  say. 
No  living  w'lglit  could  work,  ne  cared  even  fojr 

pby." 

123,  "  He  loved  also  in  life/'  says  Ar* 
rivabene,  Commenta  Storko^  584,  **a 
certain  lielacqua,  an  excellent  maker  of 
musical  instruments." 

Bcnvenuto  da  Imola  says  of  him  : 
^*  He  was  a  Florentine  w^ho  made  gui- 
tais  and  other  musical  instruments.  He 
carved  ajul  ornamented  the  necks  and 
heads  of  the  guitars  with  great  care,  and 
sometimes  also  played.  •  Hence  Dante, 
who  delighted  in  music,  knew  him  inti- 
mately.*^ This  seems  to  be  all  tltftt  ii^ 
known  of  Belacqua.  --.-••"^ 

133.  Measure  for  Meastire^  IL  2  ;— 

•*  True  pmycrs 
That  shaU  be  tip  at  heaven,  and  enter  Uierc 
Ere  sunrise;  prayora  from  preserved  Si>ulsj 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicaie 
To  nuthing^  tcmparaJ," 


CANTO  V, 

I.  There  is  an  air  of  reality  about  this 
passage,  like  some  personal  reminiacence 
of  street  gossip,  which  gives  perhaps  a 
little  credibility  to  the  otherwise  incre- 
dible anecdotes  of  Dante  told  by  Sac- 
chetti  and  others  ; — such  as  those  of  the 
ass-d liver  whom  he  beat,  and  the  black- 
smith whose  tools  he  threw  into  the 
street  for  singing  his  verses  amiss,  and 
the  woman  who  pointed  him  out  to  her 
companions  as  the  man  who  hjid  been  in 
Hell  and  brought  Ixick  tidings  of  it. 

3S.  Some  editions  read  in  this  line 
nwzzit  ttotUi  nndnight,  instead  of  ^rtma 
iioiie,  early  niglUfall. 

Of  meteors  Brunetto  Latin i,  I'r^sar,  T. 
pL  3,  ch.  I07j  writes:  '*  Likewise  it 
often  comes  lo  pass  that  a  dr^  v^^v^^t, 
wb«tt  !*  Wa  mou^vt^  «a  \\\^\  'Cwsx  'i&. 
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takes  fire  from  the  heat  which  is  above, 
falls,  when  thus  kindled,  towards  the 
carthi  until  it  is  spent  and  extin^iished, 
whence  some  people  thmk  it  is  a  dragon 
or  a  iitar  which  falls*" 

Milton,  Farad.  Lost,  IV.  556,  de- 
acribing  the  flight  of  Uriel,  says  i— 

"  Swift  as  a  sbooi.Ln|£  star 
In  Amutan  Lhwarta  the  inght,  when  vapours 

iircd 
Irapreas  the  sur^  and  sliow  the  maHuer 
Frotn  wliat  pnijiiit  of  his  compassi  to  beware 
Impetuous  wind&." 

66.  Shakespeare^s  "war  *twixt  will  and 
will  not/*  and  "  letting  I  dare  not  wait 
upon  I  wouJd. " 

67.  This  is  Jacopo  del  Cassem  of 
Fano,  in  the  region  between  Romagna 
and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  then  niled 
by  Charles  de  Valois  (Charles  Lack- 
land). He  was  waylaid  and  murdered 
at  Oriago,  between  Venice  and  Padua, 
by  Azzone  the  Third  of  Este, 

74*  ttrviikus,  x\'il  2 :  **  The  life  of 
the  flesh  is  in  th^  blood.^' 

75.  Among  the  Padnans,  who  are 
cr>!lea  Antenori,  because  their  city  was 
founded  by  Antenor  of  Troy.  Brunetto 
I^tini,  Tresor^  T.  ch,  39,  says  :  *  *  Then 
Antenor  and  Priam  deiJartcd  thence, 
with  a  great  company  of  people,  and 
went  to  the  Marca  Trevisana,  not  far 
from  Venice,  and  there  they  built  aii- 
other  city  which  is  called  Padua,  where 
lies  the  body  of  Antenor,  and  his  se- 
pulchre is  still  there. " 

79.  La  Mira  is  on  the  Brenta,  or  one 
of  its  canals,  in  the  fen-lands  between 
Padua  and  Venice. 

SS,  Buonconte  was  a  son  *f  Guido  di 
Montefeltro,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  battle 
of  Carapaldino  in  the  Val  d^\nio.  His 
body  was  never  foimd  ;  Dante  imagines 
its  fate. 

Ruskiji,  M*}d,  Faiftters^  II L  252,  re- 
marks : — 

**  Observe,  Buonconte,  as  he  dies, 
crosses  bis  amis  over  his  breast,  press- 
ing them  together,  partly  in  his  pain, 
partly  in  prayer.  liis  body  thus  lies  by 
tlie  river  shore,  as  on  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, the  arms  folded  into  a  cross*  The 
rage  of  the  river,  under  the  influence  of 
the  evil  demon,  unhoses  this  crass,  dash 
i/7^  tJje  body  supinely  away,  and  rolling 
"^  over  and  over  by  bank  and  bottom, 


Nothing  can  be  truer  to  the  action  of  a 
stream  in  fury  than  these  lines.  And 
bow  desolate  is  it  all  1  The  lonely  flight, 
—the  fjrisly  wound,  **  pierced  in  the 
throat,"— the  death*  without  help  or  pity, 
—only  the  name  of  Mary  on  the  lips,— • 
and  the  cross  folded  over  the  heart. 
Then  the  rage  of  the  demon  and  the 
river, — the  noteless  grave,— and,  at  last, 
even  she  who  had  been  most  trusted  for- 
getting him,— 

'  Giovanna  iior  none  dse  have  care  for  me,* 

There  1%  I  feel  assured,  nothing  else 
like  it  in  all  the  range  of  poetry  ;  a  faint 
and  harsh  echo  of  it,  only,  cicists  in  one 
Scottish  ballad,  '  The  Twa  Corbies.' '' 

89.  The  wife  of  Buonconte. 

92.  Ampere,  Voyage  Dantesqtie^  p. 
241,  thus  speaks  of  the  battle  of  Cain- 
paldino  :  *^  In  this  plain  of  Campaldino, 
now  so  pleasant  and  covered  with  vine- 
yards, took  place,  on  the  llth  of  June, 
J 289,  a  rude  combat  between  theGnelphs 
of  Florence  and  the  fiim-usciH  Ghibel- 
liues,  aided  by  the  Aretines.  Dante 
fought  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Floren- 
tine cavalry  ;  for  it  must  needs  be  that 
this  man,  whose  life  was  so  complete, 
should  have  been  a  soldier,  before  being 
a  theologian,  a  diplomatist,  and  poet. 
He  was  then  twenty -four  years  of  age. 
He  himself  described  this  battle  in  a 
letter,  of  which  only  a  few  lines  remain. 
'  At  the  battle  of  Campaldino,'  he  says, 
*the  Ghibelline  party  was  routed  and 
almost  wholly  slain.  I  was  there,  a 
novice  in  arms ;  f  had  great  fear,  and 
at  last  great  joy,  on  account  of  the  diven 
chances  of  the  S^^ht.*  One  must  not  see 
in  this  phrase  the  confession  of  cow- 
ardice, which  could  have  no  place  in  a 
soul  tempered  like  that  of  Alighieri. 
The  only  fear  he  had  was  lest  the  battle 
should  be  lost.  In  fact,  the  Florentines 
at  first  seemed  beaten  ;  their  infantry  fell 
back  before  the  A  re  tine  cavalry  ;  but 
this  first  advantage  of  the  enemy  was  its 
destruction,  by  dividing  its  forces,  Thesa 
M'ere  the  vicissitudes  of  the  battle  to 
which  Dante  alludes,  and  which  at  (ii^t 
excited  his  fears,  and  then  caused  hit 
jo,-." 

96.  The  Convent  of  CaiBaldoli,  thm 
described  by  Forsyth,  Italy^  p.  117  : — 
\     **  We  now  crossed  the  beatUiful  v«lc 
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of  Prato  Vecchio,  rode  round  the  modest 
arcades  of  the  town^  and  arrivetl  at  the 
lower  convent  of  Camaldcili,  just  at  shut- 
ting of  llie  gates.  The  sun  was  set  and 
every  object  sinking  into  repose,  except 
the  stream  which  roared  among  the 
rocks,  and  the  convent -bells  which  were 
then  ringing  the  Angelus. 

**  This  monastery  is  secluded  from  the 
approach  of  woman  in  a  deep,  narrow, 
woody  dell.  Its  circuit  of  dead  walls, 
built  on  the  coDveotual  plan,  gives  it  an 
aspect  of  confinement  and  defence  ;  yet 
:his  is  considered  as  a  privileged  retreat, 
where  the  rule  of  the  order  relaxes  its 
rigour,  and  no  monks  can  reside  but  the 
sick  or  the  superannuated,  the  dignitaiy 
or  the  steward,  the  apothecary  or  the 
tiead- turner.  Here  we  passed  the  night, 
and  next  morning  rode  up  by  the  steep  tra- 
verses to  the  Santo  Eremo^  where  Siint 
Romimldo  lived  and  establiwhed 

de*  taccnd  cenobiti  il  coroi 
L'  s-rcooe  p^iteiue^  ed  i  digiuiti 
Al  C^molduli  rug. 

"The  Eremo  is  a  city  of  hermits, 
walled  rounds  and  divided  into  streets 
of  low,  detached  cells.  Each  cell  con- 
sists of  two  or  three  naked  rooms,  btiilt 
exactly  on  the  plan  of  the  Saint's  own 
tenement,  which  remains  just  as  Ro» 
mualdo  kft  it  eight  hundred  years  ajfo  • 
DOW  too  sacred  and  too  damp  lot  a. 
mortal  tenant, 

**  The  unfeeling  Saint  has  berc  es- 
tablished ft  rule  which  anticipates  the 
pains  of  Purgatory.  No  stranger  can 
behold  without  emotion  a  number  of 
noble,  interesting  young  men  bound  to 
stand  erect  clmnting  at  choir  for  eight 
hours  a  day ;  their  faces  pale,  their 
heads  shaven,  their  beards  shaggy,  their 
backs  raw,  their  legs  swollen,  and  their 
feet  bare.  With  this  horrible  instil uie 
the  climate  conspires  iti  seventy,  and 
selects  from  society  the  best  constitu- 
tions. The  sickly  novice  is  cut  o(T  in 
one  or  two  winters,  the  rest  are  subj<ict 
to  dropsy,  and  few  arrive  at  old  age.'* 

97.  Where  the  Archiano  loses  its 
name  by  flowing  into  the  Amo. 

104.  EphiU  of  Jitde,  9:  **Yet  Mi- 
chael the  archangel,  when  contending 
with  the  devil  he  disputed  about  the 
body  of  MaseSi  duiil  not  bring  agamst 


him  a  railing  accusation,  but  said^  Thf 
Lord  rebuke  thee." 

And  Jeremy  Taylor,  speaking  of  ihfl 
pardon  of  sin,  says:  **And  while  it  is 
disputed  between  Christ  and  Christ's 
enemy  who  shall  be  Lord,  the  prdon 
fluctuates  like  the  wave,  striving  to 
climb  the  rock,  and  is  washeti  off  like 
iEs  own  retinue,  and  it  gets  possession 
by  time  and  uncertainty,  by  difficulty 
and  the  degrees  of  a  hard  progression," 

109.  Brunctto  Latini,  Tr^&r,  I.  ch. 
107  :  ^*-  Then  arise  vapours  like  unto 
smoke,  and  mount  aloft  in  air,  where 
little  by  little  they  gather  and  grow, 
until  they  become  dark  and  dense,  so 
that  they  take  away  the  sight  of  the 
sun ;  and  these  are  the  clouds ;  but 
they  never  are  so  dark  as  to  take  away 
the  light  of  day  j  for  the  sun  shines 
through  them^  as  if  it  were  a  candle 
in  a  lantern,  which  shines  outwardly, 
though  it  cannot  itself  be  seen.  And 
when  the  cloud  has  waxed  great,  so  that 
it  can  no  longer  support  the  abundance 
of  water,  which  is  there  as  vapour,  it 
must  needs  fall  to  earthy  and  that  is  the 
rain»'* 

112.  In  Ephesians  il  3,  the  evil  spirit 
is  called  '*  the  prince  of  the  power  of^  the 
air.^* 

Compare  also  Inf.  XXIIL  16, 

**  If  angler  upon  evil  will  be  grafted  "  : 

and  Inf  XXXL  55, 

^*  Ff>r  where  the  arcyinent  of  inteH^t 
Is  added  uDto  evil  wll  juid  power, 
No  rampart  can  the  peaple  maJce  a£%lnst  It.** 

116.  This  Pratomagno  is  the  same  aa 
the  Prato  Vecchio  mentioned  in  Note  96. 
The  **  great  yoke  "  is  the  ridge  of  tlie 
Apennines, 

Dr,  Barlow,  Study  af  Danie,  p,  199, 
has  this  note  on  the  passage  : — 

**W^hcn  rain  falls  from  the  upper 
region  of  the  air,  we  observe  at  a  con- 
siderable altitude  a  tliin  light  veil,  or  a 
hazy  turbidness  j  as  this  increases^  the 
lower  clouds  become  diffused  in  it,  and 
form  a  uniform  sheet.  Such  is  the  stra- 
tus cloud  described  by  Dante  (v.  115) 
as  covering  the  valley  from  Pratomagno 
to  the  ridge  on  the  opposite  side  above 
Camaldoli.  This  cloud  is  a  widely 
extended  horiionl^  %\vf^eS.  tXN-ajgo^^^vx' 
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creasmg  from  bcloWi  and  lying  on  or 
near  the  earlh's  surface,  Tt  la  properly 
the  cloud  of  nij^hl,  and  fust  appears 
about  sunset,  usually  in  autunin  ;  it  com- 
prehends creeping  mists  and  fogs  which 
ascend  from  the  tettom  of  valleys,  and 
from  the  surface  of  lakes  and  rivers,  iii 
consequence  of  air  colder  than  that  of 
the  surface  descending;  and  mingling 
with  it^  and  from  the  air  over  the  ad- 
jacent land  coolinfj  down  more  rapidly 
l^han  that  over  the  water^  from  whidj 
iaon^scd  evaporation  is  taking  place." 
nS.  Milton,  Farad,  Losit  IV.  500: 

•'  A*  Jupilcr 
On  JutiQ  smiles,  when  he  imprcgns.  the  cimids 
That  briti^g^  May-fiowcr*.*' 

126.  liis  arms  crossed  upon  his 
breast. 

134.  Ampere,  VayagiDiTnUsque^z^^i 
**  Who  was  this  unhappy  and  perhaps 
guilty  woman  ?  The  coinmeutators 
say  that  she  was  of  the  family  of  1  olo- 
mei,  illus^trious  at  Siena.  Among  the 
different  versions  of  her  story  there  is 
one  truly  terrible,  The  outraged  hus* 
band  led  his  wife  to  an  isolated  castle 
in  the  Marcn^ma  of  Sietia,  and  there 
shut  himself  up  \vitli  his  viclimj  wait- 
ing his  ven^f^eance  from  the  poisoned 
atmosphere  of  this  sohtude.  Breathing 
with  her  the  air  which  was  killing  her, 
he  saw  her  slowly  perish.  This  fu- 
neral tete-i-tete  found  him  always  im- 
passive, until,  according;  to  the  ex- 
pression of  DantCj  the  Maremnia  had 
unmade  wliat  lie  had  once  loved.  This 
melancholy  story  might  well  have  no 
otliei-  foundation  than  the  enigma  of 
Dante's  lines,  and  the  teiiur  with  whicli 
this  enignia  may  liave  struck  the  imagi* 
natious  of  his  contcjnporaries. 

**  Ho\\  ever  this  may  be,  one  cannot 
prevent  an  involuntary  shudder,  when, 
showing  you  a  pretty  little  brick  palace 
[at  Siena],  they  gay,  *That  is  the  house 
DfthePia.'" 

Benvenuto  da  Imola  gives  a  difTerent 
version  of  tlic  story,  and  says  that  by 
jommand  of  the  husband  she  was  thrown 
from  the  window  of  her  palace  into  the 
street,  and  died  of  the  fall. 

Bandello,  the  Italian  Novelist,  PL  I, 
Nov.  12,  sayii  that  the  narrative  is  true^ 
mtd  jp'ves  minutdy  the  story    of   tlie 


lovei-s,  with  such  embellishmentB  as  hit 
imagination  suggested, 

Ugo  Foscolo,  Edinh,  Jiet/ifw^  XXIX. 
45 S,  speaks  thus  ;— 

**  Shal*espcare  unfolds  the  character 
of  his  persoiLS  and  presents  them  under 
all  the  variety  of  forms  which  they  can 
natumlly  i^issunie«  He  surrounds  them 
with  all  the  splendour  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  bestows  on  them  that  full  and 
minute  reality  which  his  creative  geniui 
could  alone  confer.  Of  all  tragic  poets, 
he  most  amply  developes  character.  On 
the  other  handj  Dante,  if  compared  not 
only  to  Virgil,  the  most  sober  of  poets^ 
but  even  to  Tacitus,  will  be  found  never 
to  employ  more  tlian  a  stroke  or  two  of 
his  pencil,  which  he  aims  at  imprinting 
almost  insensibly  on  the  hearts  of  1m^ 
readers,  Virgil  luis  related  the  story  of 
Eurydice  in  two  hundred  verses  ;  Dante^ 
in  sixty  verses,  has  finished  his  master- 
piece,— the  tale  of  Kranceaca  da  Rimini, 
The  history  of  Desdemona  has  a  parallel 
in  the  following  passage  of  Dante.  Nello 
della  Pielra  liad  espoused  a  lady  of  noble 
family  at  Siena,  named  Madonna  Pia. 
Her  beauty  was  the  admiration  of  Tus- 
cany, and  excited  in  the  heart  of  her 
husband  a  jealousy,  which,  exasperated 
by  false  reports  and  groundless  suspi- 
cions, at  length  drove  him  to  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  Othello.  It  is 
difEcult  to  decide  whether  the  lady  waa 
quite  innocent ;  but  so  Dante  represents 
her.  Her  husband  brought  her  into  the 
Maremma,  which,  then  as  now,  was  a 
district  destructive  to  health.  He  never 
told  his  unfortunate  wife  the  reason  of 
her  banishment  to  so  dangerous  a 
country,  lie  did  not  deign  to  uttor 
complaint  or  accusation.  He  lived  with 
her  alone,  in  cold  silence,  without  an- 
swering her  questions,  or  listening  to  her 
remonstrances,  He  patiently  waited  tiU 
the  pestilential  air  should  destroy  the 
health  of  this  young  lady.  In  a  few 
raontlis  she  died.  Some  dironiders, 
indeed,  tcU  us,  that  Nello  used  the 
dagger  to  liasten  her  death.  It  is 
certain  that  he  survived  her,  plunged  in 
sadness  and  perpetual  silence.  Daiitc 
had,  m  this  incident,  all  the  materials  of 
an  aiiaple  and  very  poetical  nana* 
tive.  But  he  bestows  on  it  only  foui 
verses. 
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For  a  clcscriplioti  of  tlie  Marcmmiij 
see  hi/.  XIH.  fs^o(e  g. 

Also  Royei^,  liui}\  near  the  end  \ — 

"  Wlicrv  t]ic  path 
Is  lost  in  mnit  luxuriance,  and  lo  breathe 
Is  to  inhiik  dtstcmpcrj,  if  not  tkath  ; 
WTicrc  the  wilJ-boar  rttrcats,  when  hunters 

chafe, 
And,  when  the  daj-^star  flftrncs*  the  buSklo- 

Herd 
Afflicted  plunge  into  the  sLng^nant  podlt 
Nodiit]^'  dsfi^crnttj  jimJd  the  wntcr-leavcs, 
Save  here  and  there  the  hkeuc5is  nf  a  heodp 
Sftvage,  uHccnilh  ;  where  none  in  human  shape 
Cnmc,  save  the  hcrd.wnan,  levelling  hij;  leitjgth 
Of  l»nce  with  nniny  a  cry,  or  Tart^ir-like 
Uryiing  his  steed -ilong  the  distant  hilt, 
As  I'rain  a  danger.'* 


CANTO  VT, 

T.  Zara  was  a  game  of  cliancc,  played 
with  three  dke. 

13.  Mes&cr  Benhicasa  of  Arezzo,  who, 
while  Vicario  del  I'odesti,  or  Judge,  in 
Siena,  sentenct^d  to  death  a  brother  and 
a  nephew  of  Gliitio  di  Tacco  for  high  way 
robtjery.  lie  was  afterwards  an  Auditor 
of  the  Rkiala  in  ]<ome,  where»  says 
UenvemUo,  "one  day  as  he  sat  in  the 
tribimah  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand 
people,  Ghino  di  Tacco  appeared  like 
Sca^voia,  terrilfle  and  nothing  daunted  ; 
and  having  seized  Benincasa,  lie  plunged 
his  dagger  into  his  heait,  leaped  from 
the  balcony,  and  disappeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  stupefied  with  terror." 

14,  This  terrible  Ciliino  di  Tacco  was 
a  nobleman  of  Asinalunga  in  the  tcrri- 
torj'  of  Siena  ;  one  of  those  splendid 
fellows,  who,  from  some  real  or  imaginary 
wrong  done  ihem,  tnke  to  the  moimtains 
and  higliwayn  to  avenge  themselves  on 
society.  He  is  the  tnie  type  of  the 
fj-aditionary  stage  banditi  the  magnani- 
mous melodramatic  hero,  who  utters 
such  noble  sentiiheuts  and  commits  such 
atrocious  deeds. 

BcnvenutD  is  evidently  dazzled  and  fas- 
niimled  by  him,  and  has  to  throw  two 
Rtmrans  into  the  scale  to  do  him  justice. 
His  account  is  as  follows  : — 

*' Reader,  I  would  have  thee  It  now 
that  Ghino  was  not,  as  some  write,  so 
infamous  as  to  be  a  great  assassin  and 
highway  robber.  For  this  Ghino  di 
Tacco  Wivs  a  wonderful  man,  tall,  Ttnis- 
cular,  black'haired,  and  strong;  as  agile 
2LS  Scn?vr*la,  as  pnwlent  and  liberal   as 


rapiriuB  Ciifson  He  was  of  the  no- 
bles  of  I.a  Fmtta,  in  the  count y  01 
Siena;  who,  being  forcibly  banished  be 
the  Counts  of  SantaJrore,  held  the  nobly 
castle  of  Radicofani  against  the  Pope; 
With  his  marauders  he  made  many  and 
great  pozcs,  so  that  no  one  could  go 
safely  to  Rome  or  elsewhere  through 
those  regions.  Yet  hardly  any  one  fell 
into  his  hands,  who  did  not  go  away 
contented,  and  love  and  prai.'.c  him.  »  .  . 
If  a  merchant  were  taken  prisoner, 
Ghino  asked  him  kindly  how  much  he 
was  able  to  give  him  ;  and  if  he  said  five 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  he  kept  three 
hundred  for  himself,  and  gave  back  two 
hundred,  sayhig,  *  I  wish  you  to  go  on 
with  your  business  and  to  thrive.*  If 
it  were  n  rich  and  fat  priest,  he  kept 
his  handsome  mule,  and  gave  him  a 
wretchedhorse.  And  if  it  were  a  poor 
scholar,  going  to  study,  ho  gave  him 
some  monc)\  and  exhort etl  him  to  good 
conduct  and  proficiency  in  learning/' 

Boccaccio,  Diramer^ny  X*  2,  relates 
the  following  adventure  of  Ghino  di 
Tacco  and  the  Abbot  of  CHgni. 

*' Ghino  di  Tacco  was  a  man  famous 
for  Ids  bold  and  insolent  robberies,  who 
being  banished  from  Siena,  and  at  utter 
enmity  with  the  Counts  di  Santa  Fiore, 
causeti  the  town  of  Radicofani  to  rebel 
against  the  Church,  and  lived  titers 
whilst  his  gang  robbed  all  who  passed 
that  way.  Now  when  Boniface  the 
Kii^hth  was  Pope,  there  came  to  amrt 
the  Abbot  of  Clign^,  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  richest  prebtes  in  the  world,  and 
having  debauched  his  .stomach  with  high 
living,  he  was  advised  by  his  physicians 
to  go  to  the  baths  of  Siena,  as  a  certain 
cure.  And,  having  leave  from  the  Pope, 
he  set  out  with  a  goodly  train  of  coaches, 
carriages,  horses,  and  servants,  paj-inc 
no  respect  to  the  rumours  concerning 
this  robber,  Ghvno  was  apprised  of  rJs 
coming,  and  took  his  measures  accoril' 
ingly  ;  when,  without  the  loss  of  a  man, 
he  enclosed  the  Abbot  and  his  whole 
retinue  in  a  narrow  defile,  where  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  escape.  This  lieing 
done,  he  sent  one  of  his  principal 
fellows  to  the  Abbot  with  Ins  service, 
requesting  the  favour  of  him  to  alight 
and  visit  him  at  his  castk*  ^5^^-^^'^^'^^ 
the  KVibot  tepXxt^ii,  \V\V\v  ^  ^<is.v  ^«aN.  "A 
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passioiif  lliat  he  liad  wotliitig  to  do  with 
Ghinoj  but  th:it  his  resolution  was  to  go 
on,  and  he  would  see  who  rkred  to  stop 
him.  *■  My  Lonl,'  quioth  the  man,  with  a 
great  deal  of  humility^  *you  are  now  in 
a  place  where  all  excommnnications  are 
kicked  out  of  doors  ;  then  please  to 
oblii^e  my  master  in  this  thirty  ;  it  will 
be  your  best  way.'  Whilst  tht^y  were 
talking  together,  the  place  was  sur- 
rounded wUh  highwaymen,  and  tlvc 
Abbot,  seeing  himself  a  prisoner,  went 
with  a  great  deal  of  ilbwill  with  the 
fellow  to  the  castle,  followed  by  bis 
whole  rctinne,  where  he  dismounted, 
and  was  lodged,  by  Ghino's  appoint- 
Uientj  in  a  poor,  dark  little  room^  whilat 
every  other  person  was  well  accom- 
motlated  according  to  his  respective 
station,  and  the  carriages  and  all  the 
horses  taken  exact  care  of.  This  being 
done,  Ghino  went  to  the  Abbot,  and 
said,  *  My  Lord,  Ghino,  whose  gnest  you 
are,  requests  the  favour  of  you  to  let  him 
know  whither  you  are  going,  and  upaon 
what  account  ?  *  The  Abbot  was  wise 
eiiouHi  to  lay  all  his  hanghtiaess  aside 
for  the  present,  and  satisfied  him  with 
regard  to  both.  Ghino  went  away  at 
hearing  this,  and,  resolving  to  cure  him 
without  a  bath,  he  ordered  a  great  (ire 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  his  room, 
coining  to  him  no  more  till  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  brought  him  two  slices  of 
toasted  bread,  in  a  fine  napkin^  and  a 
large  glass  of  his  own  rich  white  wine, 
saying  to  him,  *  My  Lord,  when  Ghino 
was  young,  lie  studied  physic,  and  he 
declares  that  the  very  best  medicine  for  a 
pain  in  the  stomach  is  what  he  has  now 
provided  for  you,  of  which  these  things 
are  to  be  the  beginning.  Then  take 
them,  and  have  a  good  heart**  The 
Abbot,  whose  hunger  was  much  greater 
than  was  his  will  lo  joke,  ate  the  bread, 
though  with  a  great  deal  of  indignation, 
and  drank  the  glass  of  wine  ;  after 
which  be  began  to  talk  a  little  arro- 
gantly, asking  many  questions,  and 
demanding  more  particularly  to  »ee 
this  Ghino.  Bitt  Ghino  passed  over 
part  of  what  he  said  as  vain,  and  the 
rest  he  answerctl  veiy  courteously,  de- 
claring that  Ghino  meant  to  make  him 

a  visit  very  soon^   and  then   left   htm. 

ffe   '■aw  him  no  more  iiW  next  mon\- 


ing,  when  he  brought  him  as  much 
bread  and  wine  as  before,  and  in  t]:ie 
same  manner.  And  thus  he  continued 
during  many  days,  till  he  found  the  Ab- 
bot had  eaten  some  dried  beans,  which 
he  had  left  purposely  in  the  chamber, 
when  he  inquired  of  him,  as  from 
Ghino,  how  he  found  bis  stomach  ? 
The  Abbot  replied,  *  I  should  Ite  \^■e^ 
enough  were  I  out  of  this  maii^s  clutches 
There  is  nothing  I  want  now  so  much 
as  to  eat,  for  his  metiicines  have  had 
sudi  an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  am  fit 
to  die  with  hunger,^  Ghino,  then, 
having  furnished  a  room  with  the  Ab- 
bot's own  goods,  and  provideti  an  ele- 
gant entertainment,  to  which  many 
people  of  the  town  were  invited,  aii 
welt  as  the  Abbot's  own  domestics, 
went  the  next  morning  to  him,  and 
said,  *  My  Lord,  now  you  find  yourself 
recovered,  it  is  time  for  you  to  qtiit 
this  infirmary/  So  he  took  him:  hy 
the  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  chain - 
bcr,  leaving  him  there  with  his  own 
people  ;  aiul  as  he  ivent  out  to  give 
orders  about  the  feast,  the  Abbot  was 
giving  an  account  how  he  had  led  his 
life  in  that  place,  whilst  they  declared 
that  they  had  been  used  by  Ghino  with 
all  possible  respect.  When  the  time 
came,  thev  sat  down  and  were  nobly 
entertained,  but  still  without  Ghino's 
making  himself  known.  But  after  the 
Abbot  had  continued  some  days  in  that 
manner,  Ghino  had  all  the  goofis  and 
furniture  brought  into  a  large  room, 
and  the  horses  were  likewise  led  into 
the  court-vard  which  vi'as  under  it* 
when  he  inquired  how  his  Lordship 
now  found  himself,  or  whether  he  was 
yet  able  to  ride.  The  Abbot  made  an- 
swer that  he  was  strong  enough,  and 
his  stomach  perfectly  well,  and  that  he 
only  wanted  to  quit  this  man,  China 
then  brought  him  into  the  room  wha^ 
all  his  goods  were,  showing  him  also 
lo  the  window,  that  he  might  take  a 
view  of  his  horses,  when  he  said,  •  My 
Lord,  you  must  imderstand  it  was  no 
evil  disposition,  but  his  being  driven 
a  poor  exile  from  his  own  house,  and 
persecuted  with  many  enemies,  that 
forced  Ghino  di  Tacco,  whom  I  am,  to 
be  a  robber  upon  the  high^Tays,  an4  an 
enemy  to  tht   court   of    Ronie.      Vott 
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•cem,  however,  to  be  a  person  of  honour; 
as,   therefore,  I  have  cured  you  of  your 
pain  in  your  stomach,  I  do  not  mean  to 
treat  you  as  I  would  do  another  per^n 
ftisX  should  fall  into  my  hands,  that  i&^ 
to  take  what  I  please,  but  I  would  have 
you  consider  my  necessity,  and  then  give 
me  what  you  will  youi-self.     Here  is  all 
that  belongs  to  yon  ;  the  horses  yon  may 
lec  out  of  the  window  \  take  either  part 
m  the  whole,  just  as  you  are  disposed, 
tnd  go  or  stay,  as  is  most  agreeable  to 
you.*     The  Abbot  was  surprised  to  hear 
a  highwayman  lalk  in  so  courteous  a 
manner,    which  did   not  a  little  please 
him  ;  so,  turning  all  his  former  passion 
and  resentment  into  kindness  and  good* 
wUl»  he  ran  with  a  heart  full  of  friend- 
ship to  embrace  him  :    *  I   protest  sol- 
emnly, that  to  procure  the  friendslvip  of 
such  aji  one  as  I  take  you  to  bcj  I  would 
undergo    more    than    what    you     have 
already    made  me    suffer.      Cursed  be 
that  evil  fortune  which  has  tbrown  you 
into  this  way  of  life  I  ^     So,  talcing  only 
a  few  of  his  most  necessary  things,  and 
also  of  his  horses,  and  leaving  all  the 
rest,   he  came  back    to    Rome,      The 
Pope  had  heard  of  the  Abbot's  being  a 
|pri:joner,  and  though  he  was  much  con- 
^cemcd  at  itr  yet,  upon  seeing  him,   he 
inquired  what  benefit  he  had   received 
from   the  baths  ?     The  Abbot  replied^ 
with  a  smile,    *  Holy  Father,   I  found  a 
physician  much  nearer,  who  has  cnred 
me  excellently  well;'    and  he  told  him 
the  manner  of  it,  which  made  the  Pope 
^^^aagh  heartily,   when,  going  on  with  his 
^^btory,  and  moved   with  a  tndy  generous 
^^ftpint,  he  requested  of  his  Holiness  one 
^^^kvoun     The  Pope,  imagining  he  would 
|^|psk  something  cl^,   freely  consented  to 
■'      grant  it.     Then  said  the  Abbot,  '  Holy 
Father,  what  I  mean  to  require  is,  that 
you    wovdd  bestow  a   free  pardon    on 
Ghino  di  Tacco,    my   doctor,    because, 
ftf  all  people  of  worth  that  I  ever  met 
'with,  he  certainly  is  most  to  be  esteemed, 
I       wnd  the  damage  he  does  is  more  the  fault 
^■pf  fortune  llian  himself.      Chan^^e   but 
^Hfeis  condition,  and  give  him  something: 
^^to  live  upon,  according  to  his  rank  and 
fiialion,   and  1  dare  sny  you   will   have 
the  same  opinion  of  him  that  I  have.' 
""he  Pope,  being  of  a  noble  spirit,  and 
encourager  of  merit,   promised 
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to  do  so,  if  he  was  such  a  person  as  he 
reported,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  gave 
letters  of  safe-conduct  for  his  coming 
thither.  Upon  that  assurance,  Ghino 
came  to  court,  when  the  Pope  was  soon 
convinced  of  his  worth,  and  reconciled 
to  him,  giving  him  the  priory  of  an  hos- 
pital, and  creating  him  a  knight.  And 
there  he  continued  as  a  friend  and  loyal 
servant  to  the  Holy  Chtirch,  and  to  the 
Abbot  of  Cligni,  as  long  as  he  lived.** 

15.  Clone  de'  Tarlati  of  Pietramala, 
who,  accoaliyg  to  the  Oitimo^  after  the 
Bght  at  Bibbiena,  being  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  endeavoured  to  ford  the  Amo, 
and  was  drowned.  Others  interpret  the 
line  diflTerently,  making  him  the  pursuing 
part}'.  But  as  he  was  an  Aretine,  and 
the  Aretines  were  routed  in  this  battle, 
the  other  rendering  is  doubtless  the  true 
one, 

17.  Federigo  Novello,  son  of  Scr 
Gnido  Novello  of  Casentino,  slain  by 
one  of  the  Eostoli.  *'A  good  youth,* 
says  Benvenuto,  *^'and  therefore  Dante 
makes  mention  of  him." 

The  Pisan  wiio  gave  occasion  to  Mar- 
zucco  to  show  his  fortitude  was  Mar- 
zucco*s  own  son,  Farinata  degli  Scorin- 
giani.  He  was  slain  by  Beccio  da 
Caproni,  or,  as  Benvenuto  asserts,  de- 
claring that  Boccaccio  told  him  so,  by 
Count  Ugoliuo.  His  father,  Marzucco, 
who  had  become  a  Franciscan  friar, 
showed  no  resentment  at  the  murder, 
but  went  with  the  other  friars  to  his 
son's  funeral,  and  in  humility  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  murderer,  extorting  from 
him  tlie  exclamation,  "  Thy  patience 
overcomes  my  obduracy.**  This  was  an 
example  of  Christian  foi-giveness  which 
even  that  vindictive  age  applauded. 

19.  Count  Orso  was  a  son  of  Napo- 
leon e  d*Acerbaja,  and  was  slaui  by  his 
brother-in-law  (or  uncle)  Alberto, 

22.  Pierre  de  la  Brosse  was  the  secre- 
tary of  Philip  le  Bel  of  France,  and 
suffered  at  his  hand&  a  fate  similar  I0 
that  which  befell  Pier  de  la  Vlgna  at  the 
court  ol  Frederick  the  Second.  See 
inf.  XIH.  Note  58.  Being  accused  by 
Marie  de  Brabant,  the  wife  of  Philip,  of 
having  ivritten  love-letters  to  her,  he 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  kin^  vc\ 
1276.  Benvenuto  iVvvwVs  \jvbX  ^xixv^^V-* 
res^iticnc^  \vi   Vans  li^wve  V^rtxt^  "Cca 


truth  of  the  innocence  of  Pierre  de  la 
UroKse. 

30.  Ih^w^yV/,  VL  :  **  Cease  to  hope 
that  the  decrees  of  the  gods  are  to-  be 
changed  liy  prayers." 

37.  The  apex  juris^  or  top  of  Judge- 
ment ;  the  supreme  decree  of  God, 
Measure  for  Measure^  IL  2  : — 

"  Wovt  would  yoii  be» 

If  He  wHn  is  tlie  tap  ol  jadgment  should 
But  judge  you  as  ynti  are? 

51.  Virgil's  Bucolics,  Echgiu  T.  : 
**  And  now  the  high  tops  of  the  villaj^es 
smoke  afar,  and  larger  shadows  fall  from 
the  lofty  mountains." 

74.  This  has  geuei'ally  been  supposed 
to  be  Sordello  the  Troubadour,  But  is 
it  he  ?  Is  it  Sordello  the  Troubadour,  or 
Sordello  the  Fodci-la  of  Verona  ?  or  arc 
they  one  and  the  same  person  ?  After 
mudi  research,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
the  qnestioi],  and  to 


"  Single  out 
Sordello,  compassed  murkily  about 
With  ravage  of  six  lon^r  :^d  hundred 


yeara.* 
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Yet  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  learn  it  from 
yaiious  conflicting  authorities, 

"  Who  will  trmy  hear  Sorddlo's  story  told," 

Dante,  in  his  treatise  De  Vol^art 
Eloquio^  I»  i5,  speaks  of  Sordello  of 
Maiitua  as  **a  man  so  choice  in  his 
Janguage,  that  not  only  in  his  poems, 
but  in  whatr^er  way  he  spoke,  he  aban- 
doned the  dialect  of  his  province. "  But 
here  there  is  no  question  of  the  Proven^^il 
in  which  Sordello  the  IVoubadonr  wrote, 
out  only  of  Italian  dialects  in  compari.^on 
with  the  uni%^ersal  and  cultivated  Italian, 
which  JJante  says  "belongs  to  all  the 
Italian  ctlies,  and  seems  to  belong  exclu- 
sively to  none,"  In  the  same  treatise* 
n.  13,  he  mentions  a  certain  Gotto  of 
Mantua  as  ihe  author  of  many  good 
Eongs  ;  and  this  Gotto  is  supposed  to  be 
iiordello,  as  Sordello  was  bom  at  Goito 
in  the  pro\ince  of  Mantua.  But  would 
Dante  in  the  same  treatise  allude  to  the 
same  person  under  diilerent  names  ?  Is 
not  this  rather  the  Sordel  de  Goi,  men- 
tioned hy  Rasnouardt  Po^si^sdcs  Tnmlf.^ 

V.  445? 
Jm    ihc    old    rrnveniid     m^uscript 
I  j^med  by  Ra^nQuanl^  /Ma /a  TrouL.^ 


V.  444,  SoidelWs  biography  is  thm 
given  :— 

**  Sordello  was  a  Mantuan  of  Sirier, 
son  of  a  poor  knigiit»  whose  name  was 
Sir  El  Cort.  And  he  delighted  in 
learning  songs  and  in  making  them, 
and  rivalled  the  good  men  of  the  court 
as  far  as  possible,  and  wrote  love*songs 
and  satires.  And  he  came  to  the  court 
of  the  Count  of  Saint  Boniface^  and  the 
Count  honoured  him  greatly,  and  by  way 
of  pastime  {a  f&rrtm  d^  solats)  he  fell  iit 
love  with  the  wife  of  the  Count,  and  she 
ivith  him.  And  it  happened  that  the 
Count  quarrelled  with  her  brothers,  and 
became  estranged  from  her.  And  her 
brothers,  Sir  Icellis  and  Sir  Albrics, 
persuaded  Sir  Sordello  to  nm  away  with 
her  ;  and  he  came  to  live  with  them  in 
great  content.  And  afterwards  he  went 
into  Provence,  and  received  great  honour 
from  all  good  men,  and  from  the  Count 
and  Countess,  who  gave  him  a  good 
castle  and  a  gentlewoman  for  his  wife," 

Citing  this  passage,  Millot,  I/isL  Litt. 
des  Troiih,^  II.  So,  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"This  is  all  that  our  manuscripts  tell 
tis  of  Sordello.  According  to  Agnelli 
and  Platina,  historians  of  Mantua,  he 
was  of  the  house  of  the  Visconti  of 
that  city ;  valiant  in  deeds  of  arms, 
famous  in  jousts  and  tournaments,  he 
won  the  love  of  Beatrice,  daughter  of 
Kz^elin  da  Romano,  Lord  of  the  Maica 
Trevigiana,  and  married  her  ;  he  gover* 
ned  Mantua  as  PodestA  and  Captain- 
General  ;  and  though  son-in-law  of  tlie 
tyrant  Ezzelin,  he  always  opposed  him, 
being  a  great  lover  of  justice. 

*'  We  find  these  facts  cited  by  Cres- 
cimbeni,  who  says  that  Sordello  wiis 
the  lord  of  GoKto  ;  but  as  they  are  not 
applicable  to  our  poet,  we  presume  they 
refer  to  a  warrior  of  the  same  namci  and 
l>srhaps  of  a  different  family. 

**  Among  the  pieces  of  Sordello, 
thirty-four  in  number,  there  are  some 
fifteen  songs  of  gallantry,  though  Nos* 
trodamus  says  that  all  his  pieces  turn 
only  upon  philosophic  subjects." 

Nostrodamus's  account,  as  given  by 
Cresdmbeni,  Vol^ar  Focsia^  U,  105,  »i 
as  follows  : — 

"  Sordello  was  a  Mantuan  poet,  wlio 
sui-jiassed  in  Provencal  song,  CalvQ^' 
Folchetto  of  Mars-^illesi  Laiifranco  Cf 
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cala,  Percival  Doria,  and  all  the  other 
Genoese  and  Tuscan  poets,  who  took 
far  greater  delight  in  our  Provencal 
tongue,  on  account  of  its  sweetness, 
than  in  their  own  maternal  language. 
This  poet  vras  very  studious,  and  ex- 
ceeding eager  to  know  all  things,  and 
as  much  as  any  one  of  his  nation  ex- 
cellent in  learning  as  well  as  in  under- 
standing and  ini  prudence.  He  wrote 
several  beautiful  songs,  not  indeed  of 
love,  for  hot  one  of  that  kind  is  found 
among  his. works,  but  on  philosophic 
subjects.  Raymond  Belinghieri,  the  last 
Count  of  Provence  of  that  name,  in 
the  last  days  of  his  life,  {the  poet  being 
then  but  fifteen  years  of  age,)  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellence  of  his  poetry 
suid  the  rare  invention  shown  in  his 
productions,  took  him  into  his  service, 
as  Pietro  di  Castelnuovo,  himself  a  Pro- 
vengal  poet,  informs  us.  He  also  wrote 
various  satires  in  the  same  language,  and 
among  others  one  in  whicli  he  reproves 
all  the  Christian,  princes  ;  and,  it  is  com- 
posed in  the  form  of  a  funeral  song  on 
the  death  of  Blancasso." 

In  the  Hist  Litt.  de  la  France^  XIX. 
452,  Emeric-David,  after  discussing  the 
subject  at  length,  says  : — 

**  Who  then  is  this*  Sordello,  haughty 
and  superb,  like  a.lion  in  repose,— this 
Sordello,    who,    in    embracing    Virgil, 

S'ves  rise  to  this  sudden  explosion  of 
e  patriotic  sentiments  of  Dante?  Is 
jt  a  singer  of  love  and  gallantry  ?  Im- 
possible. This  Sordello  is  the  old 
Podesti  of  Mantua,  as  decided  a  Ghi- 
belline  as  Dante  himself;  and  Dante 
fitters  before  him  sentiments  which  he 
Well  knows  the  zealous  Ghibelline  will 
share.  And  what  still  more  confirms 
our  judgment  is,  that  Sordello  embraces 
the  knees  of  Virgil,  exclaiming,  *0 
glory  of  the  Latians,'  &c.  In  this  adr 
miration,  in  this  love  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  we  still  see. the  Podest^t,  the 
writer  of  Latin ;  we  do  not  see  the 
Troubadour." 

Benvcnuto  calls  Sordello  a  **  noble 
Und  prndent  knight,"  and  "a  man  of 
lingular'  virtije  in  the  world,  though  of 
impenitent  life,"  and  tells  a  story  h,e  has 
lieard  of  him  and  Cunizza,  but  does  hot 
Vouch  for  It.  **Ezzelino,"  he  says, 
•had  a  sister  greatly  addicted  to  the 


pleasures  of  love,  concerning  whom 
much  is  said  in  the  ninth  Canto  of 
Paradiso.  She,  being  enanioured  of 
Sordello,  had  cautiously  cpntrived  that 
he  should  visit  her  at  night  by  a  back 
door  ;iear  the  kitchen  of  her  palace  at 
Verona^  .  And  as  there .  was  in  the  street 
a  dirty  slough  in  which  the  swine  wal- 
lowed»  and  puddles  of.  filthy  water,  so 
that  the  place  would  seem  in  no  way 
suspicious,  he  caused  lymself  to  be  car- 
ried by  her  servant  to  the  door  where 
Cunizza  stood  ready  to  receive  him. 
Ezzeliho  having  heard  of  this,  one  even- 
ing, disguised  as  a  servant,  carried  Sor- 
dello, and  brought  him  back.  Which 
done,  he  discovered  himself  to  Sordello, 
and  said,  *  Enough ;  abstain  in  future 
from  doing  so  foul  a  deed  in  so  foul  a 
place.*  Sordello,  terrified,  humbly  be- 
sought pardon;  promising  never  more., 
to  rfetum  to  his  sister.  But  the  accursed 
Cunizza  again  enticed  him  into  his  fojmer 
error.  Wherefore,  fearing  Ezzelino,  the 
most  formidable  man  of  his  time,  he 
left  the  city.  But  Ezzelino,  as  some 
say,  afterwards  had  him  put  to  death." 

He  says,  moreover,  that  Dante  placea 
Sordello  alone  and  separate  from  the 
others,  like  Saladin  in  Inf,  IV.  129,  on 
account  of  his  superiority,  or-  because 
he  wrote  a  book  entitled  "The  Treasure 
of  Treasures";  and  that  Sordello.  was 
a  Mantuan  of  the  village  of  Goito, — 
"beautiful  of  person,  valiant  of  spirit, 
gentle  of  manner." 

Finally,  Quadrio,  Storia  (Tcgni  Pcesia^ 
II.  130,  easily  cuts  the  knot  which  no  one 
can  untie  ;  but  unfortunately  he.does  not 
give  his  authorities.     He  writes  : — 

**  Sordello,  native  of  GoYio,  (Sordel 
de  Goi,)  a  village  in  the  Mantuan  ter- 
ritory, was  bom  in  11 84,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  knight  named  Elcort." 
He  then  repeats  the  story  of  Count  Saint 
Boniface,  and  of  Sordello's  reception  by 
Count  Raymond  in  Provence,  >  -and 
adds  ;  **  Having  afterwards  returned  to 
Italy  he  governed  Mantua  with  the 
title  of  Regent  and  Captain-General ; 
and  was  opposed  to  the  tyrant  Ezzelino, 
being  a  great  lover  of  justice,  as  Ag- 
nelli writes.  Finally  he  died,  very  old 
and  full  of  honour,  abovA.  \iSio.  "^^ 
wrote  not  only  m  Ytovew^aX,  >a\\;  t^oSsv 
our  own  commow  IV^sAVau  \.att®xfc  «»^ 
O  4 
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he  "was  one  of  ihose  poets  who  avoided 
the  dialect  of  bis  own  province,  and  used 
the  good,  choice  language,  as  Dante  af- 
firnis  in  his  book  of  Volgar  Eioguenza." 

If  the  reader  is  not  already  sufficiently 
confused,  he  can  easily  become  so  by 
turning  to  Tiraboschi,  Siorta  ddla  Leit. 
Ilal.,  IV.  360,  where  he  will  find  the 
matter  thoroughly  discussed,  in  sixteen 
solid  pages,  l>y  the  patient  librarian  of 
Modcna,  who  finally  gives  up  in  despair 
and  calls  on  the  Royal  Academy  for 
help; 

"*  But  thai  were  overbold^ — 
Who  wQuld  has  heard  Sorddlo's  story  told,'* 

76.  Before  Dante*s  time  Fra  Guittone 
had  said,  in  his  famous  Litter  ia  the 
Flormtines:  "  O  queen  of  cities,  court 
of  justice,  school  of  wisdom,  mirror  of 
life,  and  mould  of  manners,  whose  sons 
were  kings,  reigning  in  every  land,  or 
were  abov*  all  other-s  who  art  no  longer 
queen  but  servant,  oppressed  and  subject 
to  tribute  \  no  longer  court  of  justice, 
but  cave  of  robbers,  and  school  of  all 
folly  and  madness,  mirror  of  death  and 
mould  of  felony,  whose  great  strength  is 
stripped  and  broken,  whose  beautiful 
lice  IS  covered  with  foulness  and  shame  ; 
whose  sons  are  no  longer  kings  but  vile 
and  wretchedservanU,  held,  wherever  they 
go,  in  opprobrium  and  derision  byotliers." 

Sec  also  Petrarca,  Canzone  XVI., 
Lady  iJacre^s  Tr.,  beginning:— 

"  O  my  own  Italy  !  though  words  arc  vain 
The  mortal  wwunds  to  cSose, 
Unnunibered,  thai  thy  bcauteouii  bosom  stam, 
Yet  may  ii  soothe  my  pai« 
To  *igh  for  the  Tiber's  woes. 
Arid  Anio's  wrongs,  as  on  Po*s  addened  uhcro 
Sorrowing  1  wander  and  my  numbers  paur,** 

And  Filicaja^s  sonnet  r — 

'    Italy  E  Italy  I  thou  who'rt  doomed  to  wear 
The  fataf  gift  of  beauty,  and  poss-Cii* 
The  dower  fonest  of  inhnitc  wretchedness, 
Written  upon  thy  forehead  by  despair  ; 
Ah  I  woilldt  that  thou   wert  stronger,  or  less 
fair, 
That  they  mlfilrt   fear  thee  more,  or  love 

thee  lesA, 
Who  in  tlie  splendour  of  thy  loveUnesa 
Seem  wastin?,  yet  to  mortal  combat  dare  \ 
Then  from  the  Alps  t  should  not  see  descending 
Such   tomtnls  of  antted  men,  nor  Gallic 
hardCf 
Vrmkwg  the  wave  of  Po,  diatoined  with 
gore. 


Nor  should  I  see  thee  ^itdad  irkh  a  sword 
Not   ibinc,    and    with   the    stranger's   Mm 

contending, 
Victor  or  viuiquishcd,  slave  farevermoire,'* 

S9,  Gibbon,  Deeline  and  Fali^  Ch, 
XLIV*,  says  i- — 

'*nie  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of 
Justinian  are  crumbled  into  dust ;  but 
the  name  of  the  le^slator  is  inscribed 
on  a  fair  and  everlasting  monument. 
Under  his  reign,  and  by  his  care,  the 
civil  jurisprudence  was  digested  in  the 
immortal  works  of  the  Code,  the  Pan- 
dects, and  the  Institutes;  the  public 
reason  of  the  Romans  has  been  silently 
or  studiously  transfused  into  the  do- 
mestic institutions  of  Europe^  and  the 
laws  of  Justinian  still  command  the 
respect  or  obedience  of  independent 
nations.  Wise  or  fortunate  is  the  prince 
who  connects  his  own  reputation  with 
the  honour  and  Interest  of  a  perpetual 
order  of  men. " 

92.  Luke  xii.  17  :  **  Render  to  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Ciesar's,  and  to  God 
the  things  that  are  God's.'* 

And  in  the  Vision  o/Ficrs  Ploughman^ 
563:- 

"  RnMiie  CiPsari*  quod  God, 

That  Carsari  bifalleth, 

Et  ftur  jwt/  Dei  D^o, 

Orellisyc'dori  illc," 

97.  Albert,  son  of  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph,  T.^'as  the  second  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  who  bore  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Romans.  He  was  elected  in  129S, 
but  never  went  to  Italy  to  be  crowned. 
He  came  to  an  untimely  and  violent 
death,  by  the  hand  of  his  nephew  John, 
in  130S.  This  is  the  judgment  of  Heaven 
to  which  Dante  alludes. 

His  successor  was  Henry  of  Luxem- 
bourg, Dante's  "divine  and  triumphao( 
Henry,"  who,  in  13 1 1,  was  crowned  *l 
Milan  with  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy* 
ii  Sacf'Q  C/iw(/0f  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
from  the  plate  of  iron  with  which  the 
crown  is  lined^  beings  according  to  tra- 
dition, made  from  a  nail  of  the  Cross. 
In  13 1 2,  he  was  again  crowned  with  the 
Golden  Crown  at  Rome,  and  died  in  the 
following  year.      "  But  the   end  of  hi* 
career   drew  on/'   says   Milman,    £att 
Christ,,  VI.   520.      *'  He  had  now  jw 
vanced,  at  the  head  of  an  army  whi* 
\\us  ^utmics  dared  not  meet  in  the  hei 
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towards  Siena.  He  rode  still,  seemingly 
in  full  vigour  and  activity.  But  the  fatal 
air  of  Rome  had  smitten  his  strength. 
A  carbuncle  had  formed  under  his  knee ; 
injudicious  remedies  inflamed  his  vitiated 
blood.  He  died  at  Buonconvento,  in 
the  midst  of  his  awe- struck  army,  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Rumours 
of  foul  practice,  of  course,  spread  abroad; 
a  Dominican  monk  was  said  to  have 
administered  poison  in  the  Sacrament, 
which  he  received  with  profound  devo- 
tion. His  body  was  carried  in  sad  state, 
and  splendidly  interred  at  Pisa. 

**So  closed  that  empire,  in  which,  if 
the  "more  factious  and  vulgar  Ghibellines 
beheld  their  restoration  to  their  native 
city,  their  triumph,  their  revenge,  their 
sole  administration  of  public  affairs,  the 
nobler  Ghibellinism  of  Dante  foresaw  the 
establishment  of  a  great  universal  mo- 
narchy necessary  to  the  peace  and  civili- 
zation of  mankind.  The  ideal  sovereign 
of  Dante's  famous  treatise  on  Monarchy 
was  Henry  of  Luxembourg.  Neither 
Dante  nor  his  time  can  be  understood 
but  through  this  treatise.  The  attempt 
of  the  Pope  to  raise  himself  to  a  great 
pontifical  monarchy  had  manifestly  i^- 
nominiously  failed :  the  Ghibelline  is 
neither  amazed  nor  distressed  at  this 
"event  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  Impe- 
rialist to  unfold  his  noble  vision.  *  An 
universal  monarchy  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  world;'  and 
this  is  part  of  his  singular  reasoning  : 
•peace,*  (says  the  weary  exile,  the  man 
worn  out  in  cruel  strife,  the  wanderer 
from  city  to  city,  each  of  those  cities 
more  fiercely  torn  by  faction  than  the 
last,)  'universal  Peace  is  the  first  blessing 
of  mankind.  The  angels  sang,  not  riches 
or  pkasures,  but  peace  on  earth  :  peace 
the  Lord  bequeathed  to  his  disciples. 
For  peace  One  must  rule.  Mankind  is 
most  like  God  when  at  unity,  for  God 
is  One ;  therefore  under  a  monarchy. 
Where  there  is  parity  there  must  be 
strife  ;  where  strife,  judgment ;  the  judge 
must  be  a  third  party  intervening  with 
supreme  authority.'  Without  monarchy 
can  be  no  justice,  nor  even  liberty  ;  for 
Dante's  monarch  is  no  arbitrary  despot, 
ijut  a  constitutional  sovereign  ;  he  is  the 
Roman  law  impersonated  in  the  Em- 
peror ;  a  monarch  who  should  leave  all 


the  nations,  all  the  free  Italian  cities,  in 
possession  of  their  rights  and  old  muni- 
cipal institutions." 

106.  The  two  noble  families  of  Ve- 
rona, the  Montagues  and  Capulets, 
whose  quarrels  have  been  made  familiar 
to  the  English-speaking  world  vby  Romeo 
and  Juliet: — 

"  Three  civil  brawls,  bred  of  an  airy  word. 
By  thee,  old  Capulet  and  Montague, 
Have  tlu'ice  disturbed  the  quiet  of  our  streets, 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments. 
To  wield  old  partisans,  in  hands  as  old, 
Cankered  with  peace,  to  part  your  cankered 
hate." 

107.  Families  of  Orvieto. 

111.  Santafiore  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Siena,  and  much  infested  with 
banditti. 

112.  The  state  of  Rome  in  Dante's 
time  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Norton, 
Travel  and  Study ^  pp.  246 — 248  : — 

**  On  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal  Hill,  in 
the  quiet  enclosure  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  stands  a  square, 
brick  tower,  seven  stories  high.  It  is  a 
conspicuous  object  in  any  general  view 
of  Rome ;  for  there  are  few  other  towers 
so  tall,  and  there  is  not  a  single  spire  or 
steeple  in  the  city.  It  is  the  Torre  delle 
Milizie.  It  was  begun  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Ninth,  and  finished-  near  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  by  his  vigorous 
and  warlike  successor,  Boniface  the 
Eighth.  Many  such  towers  were  built 
for  the  purposes  of  private  warfare,  in 
those  times  when  the  streets  of  Rome 
were  the  fighting-places  of  its  noble 
families ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  that  now  remains  undiminished  in 
height  and  unaltered  in  appearance.  It 
was  a  new  building  when  Dante  visited 
Rome  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
edifices  that  still  preserve  the  aspect  they 
then  presented.  The  older  ruins  have 
been  greatly  changed  in  appearance,  and 
most  of  the  structures  of  the  Middle 
Ages  have  disappeared,  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  last  few  centuries.  The 
Forum  was  then  filled  with  a  confused 
mass  of  ruins  and  miserable  dwellings, 
with  no  street  running  through  theii 
intricacies.  The  Capitol  vras  ^arccsvixA^ 
with  uneven  baXxXwneoXt^  v«?iS\.v,  «s\si 
bore  the  chaiactex  anOi  \ooV  ol  «».  -• 
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gular  citadel,  SL  Peter's  wns  a  low 
basilica ;  the  Colossetim  kid  suflered 
little  from  tJit  iiUncks  of  Popes  or  princes, 
neither  the  Vonetinn  noi'  the  Famese 
palace  having  as  yet  been  btiilt  with 
stones  from  iiti  walls  ;  and  centuries  were 
still  to  pass  before  Michael  Angelo, 
Bernini  J  and  Roiromini  were  to  stamp  its 
present  character  u|jon  the  face  of  the 
modem  city,  The  siege  and  burning  of 
Rome  by  Robert  Guiscard,  iu  1084,  may 
be  taken  as  the  dividing- line  between 
ihe  dty  of  the  Emperons  and  the  city  of 
the  Popes,  between  ancient  and  modem 

Rome Rome  was  in  a  state  of 

loo  deep  depression,  it.s  people  were  too 
turbulent  and  unsettled,  to  have  either 
the  spirit  or  the  opportunity  for  great 
works.  There  was  no  established  and 
recognized  authority,  no  regular  course 
of  justice.  There  was  not  even  any 
strong  force,  rarely  any  overwhelming 
violence,  which  for  a  time  at  least  could 
aulxJue  opposition,  and  organize  a  steady, 
and  consequently  a  beneficent  tyranny. 
The  city  was  continually  distracted  by 
petty  personal  quarrels,  and  by  bitter 
familj  feads.  Its  obscure  annals  are  full 
of  bloody  civil  victories  and  defeats,— 
victories  which  brought  no  gain  to  those 
who  won  them,  defeats  which  taught  no 
lesson  to  those  who  lost  them.  The 
breath  of  liberty  never  inspired  with  life 
the  dead  clay  of  Rome;  and  though  for 
a  time  it  might  seem  to  kindle  some  vital 
heat,  the  glow  soon  grew  cold,  and 
speedily  disappeared.  The  records  of 
Florence,  Siena,  Bologna,  and  Perugia 
are  as  full  of  fighting  and  bloodshed  as 
those  of  Rome  ;  but  their  fights  were 
not  mere  brawls,  nor  were  their  triumphs 
aluays  barren.  Even  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  which  were  like  the 
coming  of  the  spring  after  a  long  winter, 
making  the  earth  to  blossom,  and  glad- 
dening the  hearts  of  men,— the  centuries 
which  elsewhere  in  Italy,  and  over  the 
rest  of  Europe,  gave  birth  to  the  noblest 
medircvEil  Art,  when  every  great  city  was 
adorning  itself  with  the  beautiful  works 
of  the  new  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  —  even  these  centuries  left 
scarcely  any  token  of  their  passage  over 
Home.  The  sun,  breaking  through  the 
clouds  tbnt  had  long  hidden  it,  shone 
everywhere   hut  here.     While  Florence 


was  building  her  Cathedral  and  lier 
Campanile,  and  Orvieto  her  niatcliless 
Duomo, — while  Pisa  was  showing  her 
piety  and  her  wealth  in  lier  Cathedral^ 
her  Camposanto^f  her  Eaptister}',  and. 
her  Tower, — while  Siena  was  beginninF 
a  church  gieater  and  more  magnificcrS 
in  design  than  her  shifting  fortune  would 
permit  her  to  complete, — Rome  was 
bnikling  neither  cathedral  nor  campanile, 
but  was  selling  the  marbles  of  her  ancient 
temples  and  tombs  to  the  builders  of 
other  cities,  or  rjuarrying  them  for  her 
own  mean  nses/^ 

118.  This  recalls  Pope's  Utthrhnl 
Fraytr^ — 

"  Father  of  all !  in  every  nge, 
In  every  clime,  adored* 
By  saisit,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 
Jehovnii,  Javc,  or  Lord  J*' 

125.  Not  the  great  Roman  general 
who  took  Syracuse,  after  Archimedes 
had  defended  it  so  long  with  his  engines 
and  burning-glasses,  but  a  descendant  of 
his,  who  in  the  civil  wars  took  part  with 
Pompey  and  was  banished  by  CiEsar. 
Pope's  Essay  on  Mati^  Ep.  IV,  257  i-^ 

"  Atid  moriG  Inic  joy  M.ircellus  exited  f^el&, 
Than  Cxsar  with  a  senate  ai  liis  heels." 

127.  Of  the  Stale  of  Florence,  Napiei 
writes,  Fbr,  HisL^  L  122 : — 

'4t  was  not  the  simple  movement 
of  one  great  body  against  another ;  not 
the  force  of  a  government  in  opposition 
io  the  people ;  not  the  struggle  of 
privilege  and  democracy,  of  poverty 
and  riches,  or  starvation  and  repletion  ; 
but  one  universal  burst  of  unmitigated 
anarchy.  In  the  streets,  lanes,  and 
squares,  in  the  courts  of  palaces  and 
humbler  dwellings ,  were  heard  the 
clang  of  arms,  the  screams  of  victims, 
and  the  gush  of  blood  :  the  bow  01 
the  bridegroom  launched  its  arrows 
into  the  very  chambers  of  his  young 
bride's  parents  and  relations,  and  the 
bleeding  son,  the  murdered  brother,  Of 
the  dying  husband  were  the  evening 
\^itors  of  Florentine  maids  and  mtk-^ 
trons,  and  agc^l  citizens.  Every  art 
was  practised  to  seduce  and  deceive, 
and  none  felt  secure  ev*en  of  tlieii 
nearest  and  dearest  relatives.  In  thi 
moniix\£  a  -sqti  left    his  patci-nal    rod 
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^th  undiminished  love,  and  returned 
nt- evening  a  corpse,  or  the  most  bitter 
enemy  I  .  Terror '  and  death  were  tri- 
umphant ;  there  was  no  relaxation,  no 
peace  by.  day  or  night ;  the  crash  of 
the  stone,  the  tM'ang  of  the  bow,  the 
whizzing  shaft,  the  jar  of  the  trembling 
mangonel  from  tower  and  turret,  were 
the  dismal  music  of  Florence,  not  only 
for  hours  and  days,  but  months  and 
years.  Doors,  windows,  the  jutting 
galleries  and  roofs,  were  all  defended, 
and  yet  all  unsafe  :  no  spot  was  sacred, 
no  tenement  secure :  in  the  dead  of 
n^t,  the  most  secret  chambers,  the  ytx^ 
Hangings,  even  the  nuptial  bed  itself, 
were  often  ktiown  to  conceal  an  enemy. 

"  Florence  in  those  days  was  studded 
with  lofty  towers;  most  of  the  noble 
£unilies  possessed  one  or  more,  at  least 
two  himdred  feet  in  height,  and  many 
of  them  far  above  that  altitude.  These 
were  then:  pride,  their  family  citadels ; 
■nd  jealously  guarded  ;  glittering  with 
arms  and  men,  and  instruments  of  war. 
Every  connecting  balcony  was  alive 
with  soldiers ;  the  battle  raged  above 
and  below,  within  and  without' ;  stones 
z&ined  in  showers,  arrows  flew  thick 
and.  fast  on  every  side ;  the  seraglj\  or 
bairicades,  were  attacked  and  defended 
by  chosen  bands  armed  with  lances 
and  boar-spears;  foes  were  in  ambush 
at  every  comer,  watching  the  bold  or 
heedless  enemy;  confusion  was  every- 
where triumphant,  a  demon  seemed  to 
possess  the  community,  and  the  public 
mind,  reeling  with  hatred,  was  steady 
only  in  the  pursuit  of  blood.  Yet  so 
accustomed  did  they  at  last  become  to 
this  fiendish  life,  that  one  day  they 
fought,  the  next  caroused  together  in 
dnmken  gambols,  foe  with  foe,  boast- 
ing of  their  mutual  prowess  ;  nor  was 
it  until  after  nearly  five  years  of  re- 
ciprocal destniction,  that,  from  mere 
lassitude,  they  finally  ceased  thus  to 
mangle  each  other,  and,  as  it  were  for 
relaxation,  turned  their  fury  on  the 
neighbouring  states." 

147.  Upon  this  subject  Napier,  Flor. 

•iRst.f  II.  626,  remarks  : — 

'  **A  characteristic,  and,   if  discreetly 

r^laiidlcd,  a  wise  regulation  of  the  Flo- 

•-  mtines,   notwithstanding    Dante's  sar- 

aismsy   was  the    periodical  revision  of 


their  statutes  and  ordinances,  a  weed- 
ing out,  as  it  were,  of  the  obsolete  and 
contradictory,  and  a  substitution  of 
those  which  were  better  adapted  to 
existing  circumstances  and  the  forward 
movement  of  man.  There  are  certain 
fundamental  laws  necessarily  permanent 
and  admitted  by  all  communities,  as 
there  are  certain  moral  and  theological 
truths  acknowledged  by  all  religions ; 
but  these  broad  trames  or  outlines  are 
conmionly  filled  up  with  a  thick  net- 
work of  subordinate  regulations,  that 
cover  them  like  cobwebs,  and  often 
impede  the  march  of  improvement. 
The  Florentines  were  early  aware  of 
this,  and  therefore  revised  their  laws 
and  institutions  more  or  less  frequently 
and  sometimes  factiously,  according  to 
the  turbulent  or  tranquil  condition  of 
the  times  ;  but  in  1394,  after  forty  years' 
omission,  an.  officer  was  nominated  for 
that  purpose,  but  whether  permanently 
or  not  is  doubtful." 


CANTO  VII. 

6.  See  Canto  III.  Note  7. 
28.  Limbo,  Inf.  IV.  25,  the  "  fore- 
most circle  that  surrounds  the  abyss." 

"  There,  in  so  far  as  I  had  power  to  hear, 
Were  lamentations  none,  but  only  sighs. 
Which  tremulous  made  the  everlasting  air. 
And  this  was  caused  by  sonow  without  tot* 
ment 
Which  the  crowds  liad,  that   many  were 

and  great, 
Of  infants  and  of  women  and  of  men." 

34.  The  three  Theological  Virtues  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

36.  The  four  Cardinal  Virtues,  Pru- 
dence, Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Terape-  * 
ranee.    • 

44.  John  xii.  35  :  *'  Then  Jesus  said 
unto  them,  Yet  a  little  while  is  the 
light  with  you.  Walk  while  ye  have 
the  light,  lest  darkness  come  upon  you  : 
for  he  that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth 
not  whither  he  goeth." 

70.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  longing 
for  rest  and  escape  from  danger,  which 
found  its  expression  in  cloisters,  is  ex- 
pressed in  poetry  by  description^  <^^ 
flowery,  secluded  hy^sAonn?.,  ^>5^^^"s}C\w"5, 
the  classic  meadows  ol  Ks^Vo^i^V.  T^^^^na 
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has  g^iven  one  *ilready  in   llie   Inferno, 
and  ^ves  anoLher  here. 

Compare  with  these  tbe  following 
from  77i€  Mirades  of  Our  Lady^  by 
Gonzalo  rle  Ikrceoi,  a  monk  of  Cala- 
horra,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
lury>  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  Castilian 
poets  whose  name  has  come  down  to 
us: — 

*'  I,  Gonzalo  de  Berc^fo^  in  the  gcnde  siiminer- 

tide» 
Wending  upon  a  pilgrimage,  came  to  a  meadow*s 

side  ; 
AU  green  was  k  and  beautiful,  with  flowers  fat 

mid  xvid&, 
A  pleasant  spot,  [  wecHj,  wherein  the  traveller 

might  abide 

Flowers  with  the  sweetest  odours  filled  all  the 

Rtinny  air, 
And  not  alone  refreshed  the  sense,  but  stole  the 

mind  from  care; 
On  every  wic  a  ftnaoiaiq  gtishcd,  whose  waters 

nurc  and  fair 
Ice-cold  Deneath.  the  (iummer  sim,  but  warm  in 

winter  were. 

There  on  the  tliicfc  and  shadowy  trees,  amid 

the  foliage  g^reen, 
Were  the  he  and  the  pomegranate,  the  year  and 

apple  seen, 
And  other  fruits  of  %'ariou5  kbdSj,  the  tufted 

Icavt*  bctwtun  ; 
None  were  unpleasant  to  the  taste  and  none 

decayed,  I  ween. 

The  verdure  of  the  meadovi'  grceD,  the  odour 

of  the  flowers. 
The  grateful  shadows  of  the  treea^  tempered  with 

fragrant  shtswers. 
Refreshed  me  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  sultry 

noontide  huUfi$ ; 
O,  one  might  hvc  upon  the  balni  and  fragrance 

of  those  bowers. 

Ne'er  had  I  found  on  earth  a  spot  that  had 

such  power  to  please. 
Such  shadows,  from  the  ;!iununcr  sun,  such  odours 

on  the  brccjie ; 
I  threw  my  mantle  on  the  ground,  that  I  might 

rest  at  casc^ 
And  stretched  upon  the  greensward  lay  in  the 

shadow  of  the  trees.  „ 

There,  soft  reclining  in  the  shadCj  all  cares 

beside  me  flung, 
I  heard  the  soft  and  mellow  notes  that  through 

the  wao-dland  rung. 
Ear  never  listened  to  a  .strain,  from  instrument 

or  tongue, 
So  mellow  and  harmonious  as  the  songs  above 

mc  sung.'' 

See   also   Bninetto  Latin!,    Teittrettc^ 
XIX.  ;  the  Vision  of  Piers  Fhnghniafi ; 
Gower's  Ct^nfissio  A  mantis^  VIIL,  &c- 
7J.  Orrhii?  description  Ruskin.^ft/^^ 
/^am/ers^  III.  22$,  remarks; — 


*'  No\V|  almost  in  the  openitjg  oi 
the  Purgatory  I  as  at  the  en  i  ranee 
of  the  Inferno,  we  find  a  company 
of  great  ones  resting  in  a  grassy 
place.  But  the  idea  of  the  grass  now 
is  very  difTerent*  The  word  now  used 
is  not  *  enamel  I*  bnt  *  herb,'  and  in- 
stead of  being  merely  green,  it  is 
covered  with  flowers  of  many  colours. 
With  the  usual,  mediaeval  accuracy, 
Dante  insists  on  telling  us  precisely 
what  these  colours  were,  and  how  bright ; 
which  he  does  by  naming  the  actual 
pigments  used  in  illumination,' — *  Gold, 
and  fine  silver^  and  cochineal,  and 
white  lead,  and  Indian  wood,  serene 
and  lucid,  and  fresh  emerald^  just  bro* 
ken,  would  have  been  excelled,  as  less 
is  by  greater,  by  the  flowere  and  grass 
of  the  place*'  It  is  evident  that  the 
'enaerald'  here  means  the  emerald 
green  of  the  illuminators  ;  for  a  fresh 
emerald  is  no  brighter  that  one  which 
is  not  fresh,  and  Dante  was  not  one  to 
throw  away  his  words  thus,  Obscrv-e, 
then,  we  have  here  the  idea  of  the 
growth,  life,  and  variegation  of  the 
*  green  herb,'  as  opposed  to  the  sniaiUt 
of  the  Inferno  ;  but  the  colours  of  the 
variegation  are  illustrated  and  defined 
by  the  reference  to  actual  pigments  J 
and,  ot>servc,  because  the  other  colours 
are  rather  bright,  the  blue  ground  (In- 
dian wood,  indigo  ?)  is  sober ;  lucid, 
but  serene  ;  and  presently  two  angels 
enter,  who  are  dressed  in  the  green 
drapery,  but  of  a  paler  green  than  the 
grass,  which  Dante  marks,  by  telling 
us  that  it  was  *  the  green  of  leaves  jint 
budded. ' 

*'  In  all  this,  I  wish  the  reader  to  o!^ 
serve    two    things :    first,    the    gencr^ 
carefulness  of  the  poet  in  defining  coIi 
distinguishing  it  precisely  as  a       ' 
would  {opposed  to  the  Greek  cai    ^^ 
ness  about  it)  ;   and,   secondly,  hi>  W^ 
garding  the  grass  for  its  greenness  and 
variegation,    rather    than,    as    a   Gredc 
would   have   done,    for  its    depth    ani 
freshness.      This  gteenne^   or    briglJt* 
ness,  and  variegation,  are  taken  up  I 
later  and  modem  poets,  as  the  thin] 
intended  to    be    chiefly    expressed  ' 
the  word  *  enamelled  j    and,  gradual 
the  terra  is  taken  to  indicate  any  k 
\  of  bright  and  interchangeable  colotttic 


here  being  always  this  much   of  pro- 1 
_  riety   abcmt   it,    when   used   of  green- 
"tward,   that  such  sward  is  indeed,  like 
enamel,   a.  coat  of  bright   colour  on  a 

I  comparatively  dark  ground ;  and  is 
jpius  a  sort  of  natural  jewelry  and 
pointer's  work,  different  from  loose 
End  large  vegetation.  The  word  h 
pden  awkwardly  and  falsely  used*  by 
6ie  later  poets,  of  all  kinds  of  growth 
pntj  colour  ;  as  by  Milton'  of  the  flowers 
bf  Paradise  showing  themselves  over 
its  wall  ;  but  it  retains,  nevertheless, 
through  all  its  jaded  inanity,  some  half- 
unconscious  vestige  of  the  old  sense, 
even  to  the  present  day," 

82,  The  old  church  hymn  attributed 
to   Arminius   or    Hermann,    Count    of 

IVebringen,  in  the  eleventh  century,  be- 
tinning : — 
trc 


*  Sahft  Regina,  mater  mtsericordix, 
Vita,  dulccdo  ct  spcs  no.^Lra«  salve/' 


94*  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  first  Em- 
eror  of  the  house  of  Austria,  was 
irowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1273. 
**  It  is  related/'  says  Voltaire,  Annates 
de  r Empire,  I,  303,  *'  that,  as  the  im- 
perial swoi-dj  wdiich  they  pretended  was 
that  of  Charlemagne,  could  not  be 
found,  several  lords  made  this  defect 
in     the    formalities    a   pretext   for    not 

I  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He 
bei^ed  a  crucifix ;  This  is  my  sceptre^ 
Itoi  said,  and  all  paid  homage  to 
um.  TTiis  single  act  of  firmness  made 
km  respected,  and  the  rest  of  his 
conduct  showed  him  to  be  worthy  of  the 
Empire," 

He  would    not  go   to  Rome  to   be 

llrowncd,  and  tot>k  so  little  interest  iu 

alian  aflairs»  that  Italy  became  almost 

dependent  of  the  Empire,  which  seems 

atly  to  disturb  the  mind  of  Dante. 

le  died  in  1291. 

100.  Ottocar   the    Second,    king    of 

ohemia,  who  is  said   to  have  retuscd 

he  imperial  cfown.     He  likewise   re- 

1  to  pay  homage  to  Rudolph,  whom 

used  to  calt  his  maitre  iVh^dy  tle- 

ari.ng  he  had  paid  his  wages  and   owed 

km  nothing.     Whereupon  Rudolph  at- 

cked  and  subdued  him.     According  to 

BToItaire,   Annaies  de  PEm-ptre^  I,  306, 

^he  consented  to  pay  homage  to  the 

'  Qpcror  as  his  liege- lord,  in  the  island 


of  Kambergin  the  middle  of  the  Danube, 
under  a  tent  whtjse  curtains  should  be 
closed  to  spare  him  public  mortiticatiou. 
Ottocar  presented  himself  covered  with 
gold  and  jewels ;  Rudolph^  by  way  of 
superior  pomp,  received  him  in  his 
simplest  dress ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  ceremony  the  curtains  of  the 
tent  fell,  and  revealed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people  and  of  the  armies,  that  lined 
the  Danube,  the  proud  Ottocar  cji  his 
knees,  with  his  hanfis  clasped  in  the 
hands  of  his  conqueror,  whom  he  had 
often  called  bis  maXtre  d'hotd,  and 
whose  Grand- Seneschal  he  now  became. 
This  story  is  accredited,  and  it  is  of 
little  importance  whether  it  be  true  or 
not." 

But  the  wife  was  not  quiet  under  this 
humiliationj  and  excited  him  to  revolt 
against  Rudolph,  He  w;is  again  over- 
come, and  killed  in  battle  in  1278. 

loi.  This  WinceslauSj  says  the  £>/- 
tiffWf  was  "  moit  l>eautiful  among  all 
men ;  but  was  not  a  man  of  arms  ; 
he  was  a  meek  and  humble  ecclesiastic, 
and  did  not  live  long."  Why  Dante 
accuses  him  of  living  in  luxury  and  ease 
doe4s  not  appear. 

103,  Philip  the  Third  of  France,  sur- 
named  the  Bold  (1270-1285).  Having 
invaded  Catalonia^  in  a  war  with  Peter 
the  Third  of  Aragon,  both  by  land  and 
sea,  he  was  driven  back,  and  died  at 
Perpignan  during  the  retreat. 

104.  He  with  the  benign  aspect,  who 
rests  his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  is  Henry 
of  Navarre,  sumamed  the  Fat,  ajid 
brother  of  **  Good  King  Thibault^"  InJ\ 
XXII.  52.  An  old  French  chronicle 
quotedbyPhilaleth essays,  tliat,  *' though 
it  is  a  general  opinion  that  fat  men  are  of 
a  gentle  and  benign  nature,  nevertheless 
this  one  was  very  hnrih. " 

109.  Philip  the  Fourth  of  Fnmce, 
surnamed  the  Fair,  so(j  of  Philip  the 
Third,  and  son-in-law  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  (1285-1314). 

1 12.  Peter  the  Third  of  Aragon  (1276- 
I285)>  the  enemy  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
and  competitor  -^"ith  him  for  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily.  He  is  counted  among 
the  Troubadours^  and  when  Philip  the 
Jtk>ld  invaded  his  kingdom,  Petet 
launched  a  son^  a^gaJmst  \»xu^  tcycc^.- 
plaining  thai  \.\\e  ^*  ftow^tt-^tAwtt  V^-s^ 
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lijra  sorrowing  in  his  houiie,"  and  csdling 
on  the  Gnsicons  for  aid* 

113.  Chark'S  of  AiijotJ,  king  of  Sicily 
nnd  ^Napks  (1265).  Viilani,  VIL  r, 
thus  ckscrilies  him  :  *'  This  Cliarles  was 
wise  and  prndent,  and  valiant  in  arms, 
find  rough,  and  much  feared  and  re- 
doubled by  all  Ihe  kin^  of  the  world  ; 
magnanimous  and  of  a  liigli  spirit ;  stead- 
fast in  carPfdng^  on  every  great  ejiter- 
prise^  firm  in  every  adversity,  and  tnui 
to  every  promise,,  speaking  little  and 
doiii^ ' much.  He  laughed  but  little; 
WAS  chaste  as  ar»ionk,  catholic^  hai^h  in 
Tud lament,  and  of  a  fierce  counttinance  ; 
large  and  muscular  in  person,  with  an 
olive  ccm,ple.v:itm  and  a  large  nose,  antl 
looked  the  ktJig  more  than  any  olhur 
lord.  lie  sat  up  late  at  night,  and  slept 
little,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  a  great  deal  of  time' was  lost  in 
sleeping.  He  was  generous  to  hU 
knights,  but  eager  to  acquire  land,  lord- 
ship, and  money  wherever  he  could,  to 
•^rniih  means  for  his  enterprises  and 
"Wars,  In  courtiers,  minsirela,  and  play- 
ers he  never  took  deliglit*" 

Yet  this  is  the  monarch  whosfe  tyrraay 
in  Sicily  brought  about  the  bloody  re- 
venge of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  ;  which  in 
turn  so  roused  the  wrath  of  Charles, 
that  he  swore  that,  *'if  he  could  live  a 
thousand  years,  he  would  go  on  razing 
the  cities,  burning  the  lands,  torturing 
the  rebellious  slaves.  He  would  leave 
Sicily  a  blasted,  barren,  uninhabited 
rock,  as  a  warning  to  the  present  age, 
an  example  to  the  future," 

1 16.  Philip  the  Third  of  ^\ragon  left 
four  sons,  Alfonso,  James,  Freilerick, 
and  Peter.  Whether  the  stripling  here 
spoken  of  is  Alfonso  or  Peter  does  not 
appear. 

121.  Chattcer,  Wifo/Bathes  Tale:— 

^*  Wc!  can  the  wise  poet  of  Flf.>r«ncc, 
That  hightc  Dant,  ii^pekea  of  thl&  sentence : 
Ll>,  its  swichc  mnncr  rime  15  Dante;*  tjilc 

Ful  sclde  itp  riseth  by  his  branches  amnle 
Prowesse  of  man,  tor  God  of  his  uoodnea&e 
Wol  that  wc  claime  ofhun  our  genti|less«; 
Pur  of  our  elders  Jtiay  we  nothing  ctaimc 
But  tempore!  thing,  ihat  man.  may  hurt  and 

124.  It  must  he  remembered"  that 
these  two  who  are  singing  together  in 
ihis  Valley  of  Princes  were  deadly  foes 


on  eaith  ;  and  one  had  cliallenged  the 
other  to  determine  their  quarrel  by  single 
comluL 

*'The  wager  of  battle  between  the 
kings,"  says  IVttlman,  L^^in  Chrislianity^ 
VJ.  J 68,  *'  ^hich  iimintained  its  solemn 
dignity  up  almost  to  the  appointed  tiipfve, 
etid^d  in  a  pitiful  comedy,  in  whicU 
Charles  of  Anjou  had  the  ignominy  of 
practiiiing  base  and  disloyal  designs 
jLgalnst  his  adversary  |  '  Peter,  that  ot 
eluding  the  contest  by  craft,  justiftalilc 
only  as  his  mistrust  of  his  adversary  was 
well  or  ill  grounded,  but  mndi  too<  cu^* 
nittg  for  a  frank  aiid  generous  knight. 
He  liatl  embarked  with  his  knights  for 
the  South  of  France  j  he  was  cast  back 
by  tempests, on  the  shores  of  Spain.  lie 
set  ofT  with  iii^me  of  his  armed  conv 
panions,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  undis* 
coverad,  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
Bordeaux,  and  summoned  thi*  English 
Seneschal.  To  him  he  proclaimed  him- 
self to  be  the  king  of  Aragon,  demanded 
to  see  the  lists,  rode  down  them  in  slow 
sttte,  obtained  an  attestation  that  be 
bad  made  his  appearance  within  the 
covenanted  time,  an^l  aflixt^  iiis  SPJcmn 
protest  against  the  palpable  premedi- 
tated treachery  of  his  rival,  which  made 
it  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  longer  at 
Bordeawx,  Charles,  on  his  part,  was 
furious  tJiat  Peter  had  thus  broken 
through  the  spidcr^s  web  of  his  policy* 
He  was  in  Bordeaux  when  Peter  ap- 
peared under  the  walls,  and  had  chal- 
lenged htm  in  vain.  Charles  presented 
hinxself  in  full  armour  on  the  appointed 
day,  summoned  Peter  to  appear,  and  pro- 
claimed him  a  recreant  and  a  dastardly 
craven,  unworthy  of  the  name  oif 
knight." 

Charles  of  Anjou,  Peter  the  Third  ql 
Aragon,  and  Philip  the  Third  of  P'rance^ 
all  died  in  the  same  year,  1285. 

126,  These  kingdoms  being  badly 
governed  by  his  son  and  successor 
Charles  the  Second,  cdled  the  Lame. 

128.  Daughters  of  Raymond  Beren- 
ger  the  Fifth,  Count  of  Provence  ;  th< 
first  married  to  St.  Louis  of  Frattcc, 
and  the  second  to  his  brt^ther,  Charlcf 
of  Anjou. 

129.  Constance^   dau^ter  of   Mfltif 
fredi  of  Apulia,  and  wife  of  Peter 
Third  of  Aragon.  _f. 
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"  131,  Henry  the  Third  (1216-1272,) 
of  M'hom  Hume  says :  "  This  prince 
was  noted  for  his  piety. and  devotion, 
and  his  regular .  attendance  on  public 
worship  ;  and  a  saying  of  his  on  that 
head  is  much  celebrated  by  ancient 
writers.  He  was  encaged  in  a  dispute 
with  Louis  the  Ninth  of  France,  con- 
cerning the  preference  between  sermons 
and  masses ;  he  maintained  the  supe- 
riority of  the  latter,  and  affirmed  that  he 
would  rather  have  one  hour's  conversa- 
tion with  a  friend,  than  hear  twenty  of 
the  most  elaborate  discourses  pronounced 
in  his  praise." 

Dickens,  ChilcTs  History  of  Englandy 
Ch.  XV.,  says  of  him:  **He  was  as 
much  of  a  king  in  death  as  he  had  ever 
been  in  life.  He  was  the  mere  pale 
diadow  of  a  king  at  all  times." 

His  "  better  issue  "  was  Edward  the 
First,  called,  on  account  of  his  amend- 
ment and  establishment  of  the  laws, 
the  English  Justinian,  and  less  respect- 
'fully  L^ngshanks,  on  account  .of  the 
length  of  his  legs.  "  His  legs  had 
neal  to  be  strong,"  says  the  authority 
just  quoted,  "however  long,  and  this 
they  were  ;  for  they  had  to  support  him 
through  many  difficulties  on  the  fiery 
sands  of  Syria,  where  his  small  force  of 
soldiers  fainted,  died,  deserted,  and 
seemed  to  melt  away.  But  his  prowess 
made  light  of  it,  and  he  said,  *  I  will  go 
on,  if  I  go  on  with  no  other  follower  than 
my  groom.'" 

134.  The  Marquis  of  Mdnferrato,  a 
Ghibelline,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
people  of  Alessandria  in  Piedmont,  in 
1290^  and,  being  shut  up  in  a  wooden 
cage,  was  exhibited  to  the  public  like  a 
wild  beast.  This  he  endured  for  eighteen 
months,  till  death  released  him.  A 
bloody  war  was  the  consequence  be- 
tween Alessandria  and  the  Marquis's 
provinces  of  Monferrato  and  Canavese. 

135.  The  city  of  Alessandria  is  in 
Piedmont,  between  the  Tanaro  and  the 
Bormida,  and  not  far  from  their  junc- 
tion. It  was  built  by  the  Lombard 
League,  to  protect  the  country  against 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  and  named  in 
honour  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  a 

Erotector  of  the  Guelphs.     It  is  said  to 
aye  been  built  in  a  single  year,  and  was 
cafled  in  derision,  by  the  Ghibellines, 


Alessandria  delk  Paglia  (of  the  Straw)  ^ 
either  from  the  straw  used  in  the  bricks* 
or  more  probably  from  the  supposed  in- 
security of  a  city  built  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time. 


CANTO  VIIL 

I.  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Argonauiica^ 
IIL  302  :— 

**  It  was  the  hour  when  every*  traveller 
And  every  watchman  at  the  gate  of  towns 
B^ns  to  long  for  sleep,  and  drowsiness 
Is  falling  even  on  the  mother's  eyes 
Whose  child  is  dead" 

Also  Byron,  Don  Juaity  III.  108 : — 

*'  Soft  hour  I  which  wakes  the  wish  and  meltf 
the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 
When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  ton 
apart: 
Or  fill^  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way, 
As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 
Seeming:  to  weep  tne  dying  day's  decay. 
Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns? 
Ah !     surely    nothing    dies    but    something* 
mourns !'' 

4.  The  word  ** pilgrim"  is  here  used 
by  Dante  in  a  general  sense,  meaning 
any  traveller. 

6.  Gray,  Elegy  :— 

"  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

13.  An  evening  hymn  of  the  Church, 
sung  at  Complmes,  or  the  latest  service 
of  the  day  : — 

*'  Te  lucis  ante  terminum, 
Kerum  creator,  poscimus 
Ut  pro  tua  dementia 
Sis  presul  ad  custodiam. 

Procul  recedant  somnia 
£t  noxium  phantasmata, 
Hostemque  nostrum  comprime, 
Ne  polluantur  corpora. 

Presta,  Pater  piisslme, 
Patrique  compar  Unice, 
Cum  Spiritu  Faraclito 
Regnans  per  omne  saeculum." 

This  hymn  would  seem  to  have  no 
gr«at  applicability  to  disembodied  spir- 
its ;  and  perhaps  may  have  the  sam^ 
reference  as  the  last  petition  in  th« 
Lord's  Prayer,  Canto  XI.  19  : — 

'*  Our  virtue,  which  \t  easily  o'etcanv^. 

Put  not  to  proof  V\X.Yv  Wve  o\d  KiiNersar^, 
But  thou  iromhxm  v/Vvo  s^v^is'W^Q*  ^^\vs« 
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This  kit  petition  verily,  dear  Lord, 

Not  for  our&dv«  is  made,  who  need  it  tifit, 
But  for  their  iake  who  have  remained  he- 
hind  us," 


Dante  seems  to  think  liis  meaning 
very  easy  to  penetrate.  The  commen- 
tators liave  foujid  it  uncommonly  diffi- 
cult. 

26,  Genesis  iii,  24  :  *'  And  be  placed 
at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  che- 
rubims,  and  a  flaming  sword  which 
turned  every  \va3%  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life." 

27.  Justice  tempered  with  mercy,  say 
the  commentators. 

2S.  Green,  the  colour  of  hope,  which 
IS  the  distinguishing  virtue  of  Punitory. 
On  the  symbolism  of  colours,  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, Sacred  and  Legendary  Art^  Inirod.t 
says : — 

*'In  very  early  Art  we  find  colours 
used  in  a  symbolical  or  mystic  sense, 
and,  until  the  ancient  principles  and 
traditions  were  wholly  worn  out  of 
memory  or  set  aside  by  the  later  paint- 
ers, certain  colours  were  appropriated 
to  certain  subjects  and  personages,  and 
could  not  arbitrarily  be  applied  or  mis- 
applied. In  the  old  specimens  of  stained 
glass  we  find  these  significations  scnipu- 
lously  attended  to.     Thus  ; — 

** White,  represented  by  the  dia- 
mond  or  silver,  was  the  emblem  of  light, 
religious  purity,  innocence,  virginity, 
faith,  joy,  and  life.  Our  Saviour  wears 
white  after  his  resurrection.  In  the  judge 
it  indicated  integiity ;  in  the  rich  man, 
humility  j  in  the  woman,  chastity.  It 
was  the  colour  consecrated  to  the  Virgin, 
who,  however,  never  wears  white  except 
in  pictures  of  the  Assumption, 

*'  Red,  the  ruby,  signified  fire,  divine 
love,  the  Holy  Spirit,  heat,  or  the  crea- 
tive power,  and  royalty.  White  and  red 
roses  expressed  love  and  innocence,  or 
love  and  wisdom,  as  in  the  garland  with 
w^hich  tlie  angel  crowns  St.  Cecilia,  Tn 
a  bad  sense,  red  signified  blood,  war, 
liatred,  and  punishment.  Red  and  black 
combined  were  the  colouis  of  purgatory 
and  the  Devil. 

**Blue,    or   the   sapphire,   expressed 

heaven,  f he  firmament,  truth,  constancy, 

fidelity^     Christ  and  the  Vir^jin  wear  the 

f^  tunic  and  the  bJue  mantle,  aJS  signi- 


fying heavenly  love  and  heavenly  truth.* 
The  same  colours  were  given  to  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  with  this  difTercnce, — 
that  he  wore  the  blue  tunic  and  the  red 
mantle  ;  in  later  pictures  the  colours  are 
sometimes  red  and  green. 

**  Yellow,  or  gold,  was  the  symbol 
of  the  sun  ;  of  the  goodness  of  God ; 
initiation,  or  marriage  j  faith,  or  fruit- 
fulness,  St.  Joseph,  the  husband  of  the 
Virgin,  wearii  yellow.  In  pictures  of 
the  Apostles,  St.  Tcter  wears  a  yellow 
mantle  over  a  blue  tunic  In  a  bad 
sense,  yellow  signifies  inconstancy,  jea* 
lousy,  deceit ;  in  this  sense  it  is  given 
to  tile  traitor  Judas,  who  is  generally 
habited  in  dirty  yellow. 

**  Green,  theemcrald,  15  the  colour  of 
spring ;  of  hope,  particularly  hope  in 
immortality  ;  and  of  victory,  ais  the  colour 
of  the  palm  and  the  laurel. 

*'  ViOLFrr,  the  amethyi^t,  siijnified  love 
and  truth  ;  or,  passion  and  sufiering. 
Hence  it  is  the  colour  often  woni  by  the 
martyrs.  In  some  instances  our  Saviour, 
after  his  resurrection,  is  habited  in  a 
violet,  instead  of  a  blue  mantle.  The 
Virgin  also  wears  violet  after  the  cruci- 
ftxion.  Mary  Magdalene,  who  as  patroa 
saint  wears  the  red  robe,  as  penitent 
wears  violet  and  blue,  the  colours  of 
sorrow  and  of  constancy.  In  the  devo- 
tional representation  of  her  by  Timoteo 
della  Vite,  she  wears  red  and  green,  the 
colours  of  love  and  hope. 

**  Gray,  the  colour  of  ashes,  signi&ed 
mourning,  humility,  and  innocence  ac- 
cused ;  hence  adopted  as  the  dress  of 
the  Franciscans  (tlie  Gray  Friars) ;  but 
it  has  since  been  changed  for  a  dark 
rusty  brown. 

*  Black  expressed  the  earth,  dark- 
ness,  mourning,  wickedness,  negation, 
deatli ;  and  was  appropriate  to  the 
Prince  of  Darkness.  In  some  old  illu- 
minated MSS.,  Jesus,  in  the  Tempta- 
tion, wears  a  black  robe.  White  atid 
black  together  signified  purity  of  life, 
and  mourning  or  humiliation ;  hence 
adopted  by  the  Dominicans  and  tlie  Car* 
melites," 

50.  It  was  not  so  dark  that  on  a  near 
approach  he  could  not  distinguish  objects 
indistinctly  visible  at  a  greater  distance. 

*  In  the  Spanish  schools  the  colour  of  otjf 
Sav^Qur's  tnqFilb  m  Rt^nurally  a  deep  rich  rialct. 
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53,  Nino  de'Visconti  of  Pisa,  nephew 
of  Count  Ugolino,  and  Judge  of  Galium. 
in  Sardinia.  Dante  had  known  him  at 
the  siege  of  Caprona,  in  1290,  where  he 
saw  the  frightened  garrison  inarch  out 
under  safeguard.  Inf,  XXI.  95.  It  was 
this  **  gentle  Judge,"  who  hanged  Friar 
Gomita  for  peculation.  Inf,  XXII.  82. 

71.  His  daughter,  still  young  and  in- 
nocent. 

75.  His  widow  married  Galeazzo  de' 
Visconti  of  Milan,  "and  much  discom- 
fort did  this  woman  suffer  with  her  hus- 
band," says  the  OttimOy  "so  that  many 
a  time  she  wished  herself  a  widow." 

79.  Hamlet^  IV.  5  :— 

"His  obscure  funeral, 
No  trophy,  sword,  or  hatchment  o'er  his  grave." 

80.  The  Visconti  of  Milan  had  for 
their  coat  of  arms  a  viper ;  and  being  on 
the  banner,  it  led  the  Milanese  to  battle. 

81.  The  arms  of  Gallura.  "Accord- 
ing to  Fara,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,"  says  Valery,  Voyage  en  Corse  et 
en  Sardaigney  II.  37,  "the  elegant  but 
somewhat  chimerical  historian  of  Sar- 
dinia, Gallura  is  a  Gallic  colony ;  its 
arms  are  a  cock  ;  and  one  might  find 
some  analogy  between  the  natural  viva- 
city of  its  inhabitants  and  that  of  the 
French."  Nino  thinks  it  would  look 
better  on  a  tombstone  than  a  viper. 

89.  These  three  stars  are  the  Alpha 
of  Euridanus,  of  the  Ship,  and  of  the 
Golden  Fish  ;  allegorically,  if  any  alle- 
gory be  wanted,  the  three  Theological 
Virtues,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The 
four  morning  stars,  the  Cardinal  Virtues 
of  active  life,  are  already  set ;  these  an- 
nounce the  evening  and  the  life  contem- 
plative. 

100.  Compare  this  with  Milton's  de- 
scription of  the  serpent,  Farad,  Lost,  IX. 
434.496  :— 

•'  Nearer  he  drew,  and  many  a  walk  traversed 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm  ; 
Then  voluble  and  bold,  now  hid,  now  seen. 
Among  thick-woven  arborets,  and  flowers 
Imboi^ered  on  each  bank. 

Not  with  indented  wave. 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since ;  but  on  his 

rear, 
Circular  base  of  rising  fol*,  that  towered 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze !  his  head 
Crtsted  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes  : 


With  burnished  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  ofl  the  grass 
Floated  redundant :  pleasing  was  his  shapo 
And  lovely ;  never  since  of  serpent-kind 
Lovelier,  not  those  that  in  Illyria  changed 
Hermione  and  Cadmus,  or  the  god 
In  Epidaurus  ;  nor  to  which  transformed 
Ammonian  Jove  or  Capitoline  was  seen,— 
He  with  Olympias,  this  with  her  who  bore 
Scipio,    the   height   of  Rome.      With  trftA,    • 

oblique 
At   first,    as    one   who   sought   access,    bttit 

feared 
To  interrupt,  sidelong  he  works  his  i^-ay. 
As  when  a  ship,  by  skilful  steersman  wrought 
Nigh  river's  mouth  or  foreland,   where  the, 

wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sail ; 
So  varied  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curled  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  ol  Eve. 
.        .        .        .        .        Oft  he  bowed 
His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  enamelled  neck, 
Fawning ;  and  licked  the  ground  whereon  she 

trod." 

114.  In  the  original  al  sommo  snialto^ 
to  the  highest  enamel ;  referring  either 
to  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  enamelled 
with  flowers,  or  to  the  highest  heaven 
enamelled  with  stars.  The  azure-stone, 
pierred^asur,  or  lapis  lazuli,  is  perhaps 
a  fair  equivalent  for  the  smdlto,  particu- 
larly if  the  reference  be  to  the  sky. 

1 16.  The  valley  in  Lunigiana,  through 
which  runs  the  Magra,  dividing  the 
Genoese  and  Tuscan  territories.  Pan 
IX.  89  :— 

'•  The  Majfra,  that  with  journey  short 
Doth  from  the  Tuscan  part  the  Genoese." 

118.  Currado  or  Conrad  Malaspina, 
father  of  Marcello  Malaspina,  who  six 
years  later  sheltered  Dante  in  his  exile, 
as  foreshadowed  in  line  136.  It  was 
from  the  convent  of  the  Corvo,  over- 
looking the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  in  Lunigi- 
ana, that  Frate  Ilario  wrote  the  letter 
describing  Dante*s  appearance  in  the 
cloister.  See  Illustrations  at  the  end  of 
Inferno. 

131.  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth. 

134.  Before  the  sun  shall  be  seven 
times  in  Aries,  or  before  seven  years  are 
passed. 

137.  Eccicsiastes,\\u  ii:  "The  words 
of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and  as  nails 
fastened  by  the  masters  of  assemblies.  '* 

139.  With  this  canto  ends  the  first 
day  in  Purgatory,  as  indicated  by  the 
description  of  eveuirv^  tvX  \?cv^  \i^^\vvccw^> 


^ 


\\ith  It  doses  also  the  first  subdimion 
of  this  part  of  the  poem,  indicated,  as 

I  rhe  reader  will  -noi  i^\  to  notice,  by  the 
elaborate  mtr^n^^tion  of  the  next  ciiitow 
CANTO  IX, 
^U  '''Dante  bc^n&  this  canto,"  sitya 
H^^l;  t^hat  W.1&  Tievcr  said  or  imagined 
by  sL^y  mother  poet,  which  Is,  that  the 
autorSv  o(  bho  moon  is  the  concubine 
of  Titbonus,  Some  maintain  that  he 
means  the  aui?H"a  of  the  sun  ;  but  this 
cannot  be,  if  wd  clogely  examine  the 
text."  This  point  is  eJaborately  dis- 
cussed by  the  commentators.  1  agree 
ifcith  those  who  interpret  tlic  passage 
as  referring  to  a  lunar  auronu  It  is  still 
evening  ;  and  the  hour  is  ludicated  *  few- 
lines  lower  down. 

To  Tithonus  was  given  the  gift  of 
immortality,  but  not  of  perpetuiJ  youtli. 
As  Tennyson  makes  him  say  ;— 

'*  The  wooti*  decay,  ihc  woods  decay  aad  fall, 
"nte  vapours  weep  their  burthen  to  tho  graund, 
Man  comes  and  lills  the  field  and  he*  beneath  * 
And  after  many  a  summer  dies  the  sivan. 
Me  only  cruel  immortality 
Consumes  :  I  wither  slowly  in  ihlno  omiK, 
Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  worhl, 
A  white-haired  shadow  roaming  likt;  a  dream 
The  ever  silent  spaces  of  the  Easli, 
Far-folded  mhts,  and  glcaminfr  hatts  of  mom.'" 

2.  JDan  Quixote^  I.  2  ;  **  Scarcely  had 
ruddy  Phoebus  spread  the  golden 
tresses  of  his  beauteous  hair  over  the 
face  of  the  wide  and  spacious  earth, 
and  scarcely  had  the  painted  Hltle  birds, 
wtb  the  s^veet  and  mellifluous  harmony 
of  their  serrated  tongues,  saluted  the 
approach  of  rosy  Aurora,  when,  quitting 
the  soft  conch  of  her  jealous  husband, 
she  disclosed  herself  to  mortals  through 
the  gates  and  balconies  of  the  Manchegan 
horizon- " 

5.  As  the  sun  was  in  Aries,  and  it  was 
now  the  fourtli  day  after  the  full  moon,  the 
Scorpion  woidd  be  rising  in  the  dawn 
which  precedes  the  moon. 

S.  This  indicates  the  time  to  be 
two  hoitrs  and  a  half  after  sunset^  or 
half  past  eight  o'clock.  Two  hours  of 
the  ascending  night  are  passed,  and  the 
^ird  is  J?alf  over. 
This  circumstantial  way  of  raeasur- 
io^   the   ffight   of  time    is     Homeric. 


^ 
^ 


//iad^  X.  250 :  **Let  us  be  going,  then» 
for  the  night  decliiics  iast,  aiid  *  Ihe 
morning  is  near.  And  the  &tars  have 
already  far  advanced,  and  the  greater 
port  100  of  the  night,  by  two  parts  liaa 
gone  h}\  but  the  third  portion  sliU  re- 
mains. 

Kv  Namely,  his  body. 

IX  Virgil,  SordeUo,  Dante,  Nino, 
and  Conrad.  Antl  here  Dante  faGU 
u]:)ork  the*  grass  and  slee^  till  dawiv. 
There  is  a  long  pause  of  rest  and  sleep 
between  this  line  and  the  next,  whicn 
makes  the  whole  passage  doubly  beiiuti« 
ful.  The  narrative  recommences  like 
the  twitter  of  early  birds  just  beginning 
to  stii  in  the  woods, 

14.  For  the  tragic  story  of  TcreuSj 
changed  to  a  lapwing,  Philomela  to  a 
nightingale,  and  Procne  to  a  swallow, 
see  Ovid,  Mdamarph.f  VI.  j^— 

"  Now,  with  drawn  sabre  and  iciipetuons  specd» 
In  close  pursuit  he  drives  Pandton's  breed  ; 
Whose  nimble  fcc5t    spring  with    k>  iwifl  a 

force 
Acros*  the  ficULs,   they  seem  to  mng  their 

course. 
And  now,  on  real  wings  themselves  ihey  raise. 
And  steer  their  airj-^  flight  by  different  wayi ; 
One  to  the  wtHidland's  shady  covert  hies. 
Around  the  smoky  roof  the  other  flies  j 
Whose  feathers    yet   the    marki  of  murder 

stain, 
Where  stamped  upoji  her  brsuFt  the  crijnsoii 

spots  remain. 
Tcreus,   through  grief  and    haste  to  be  re- 
venged. 
Shares  the  like  fate,  and  to  a  bird  i&  changed ; 
I'txed  on  his  head  the  crested  plumes  appear, 
Long  u  his  beakt  and  Bharpened  like  a  spear ; 
Thus  armed,  his  looks  his  inward  tnind  dlsp 

play, 
And,  to  a  lapwinfi  turned,  he  fans  his  way^** 

See  also  Gower,  Con/a.  AmanL^  V.  v— 

"  Aiid  of  her  sustcr  Progiie  T  finde 
HffW  she  was  toraed  out  of  kinde 
In^:►  a  swnlwc  5wift  of  wing, 
Wliich  eke  in  winter  lith  swouning^ 
Tlicrc  as  she  may  no  thing  be  sene. 
And  whan  the  worlde  U  woxc  grene 
And  comen  is  the  somer  tide. 
Then  flecth  slie  forth  and  cttuteth  to  chide 
And  chitereth  out  in  her  langage 
What  faliihede  is  in  mariage. 
And  tcllcih  in  a  mancr  speche 
Of  Tercus  the  spouse  breche.** 

18,  Pope,  Temple  of  Fame ^  7  ; — 

'  What  time  the  mom  mysterious  vtsions  brijDffiA 

While   purer   sluaibcrs   tprpad   their  KotlMfl 

"wniH*  " 
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22.  Mount  Ida. 

30.  Tt>  ttie  region  of  fire.  Brunetto 
Lafmi,  7>vj<?r,  Ch.  CXllL,  says  :  "Af- 
ter the  environinent  of  the  air  Li  seated 
ihe  fourth  element  :  this  is  an  orb  of 
tire,  which  extends  to  the  moon  and 
suiTOunds  this  atmosphere  in  which  we 
are.  And  know  that  above  the  fire  Ls 
in  the  first  place  the  moon,  and  the 
other  starS)  which  are  all  of  the  nature 
of  fire." 

37.  To  prevent  Achilles  from  going 
to  the  siege  of  Trovi  his  mothcir  I'hetis 
took  1  im  from  Chiron^  the  Centaiu',  and 
toacealed  him  in  female  attire  in  ike 
court  of  Lyconiedes,  king  of  Scyros. 

53.  As  fUehter  says:  **The  hour 
when  sleep  Ls  nigh  unto  the  souL" 

55»  Lucia,  the  KnJightenin^  Grace  of 
heaven.     Inf,  II.  97* 

5S*  Nino  and  Conrad. 

63,  Ovid  uses  a  like  expression  : — 

**  SLx'p  and  the  god  tosethcr  went  away/* 

94.  The  first  stair  is  Confession ; 
the  second,  Conbition  j  and  the  third, 
^*eiiancc. 

97,  Purple  and  black.  See  Inf,  V. 
Note  S9. 

105.  The  gate  of  Paradise  is  thus 
described  by  Milttjn,  Parad,  Ust,  III, 
501:- 


,tp  to  til 

\t  tor.-  ■,' 


*  Far  distant  lie  dcscric^ 
lendLtJfl  by  degree*  magnLficent 

U  r,rb cavern ,  n  structure  high : 


\  far  motv  rich,  appeared 
ticly  palac«  gate, 
I  diniiiiiOTiid  and  gold 
;  tliict:  with  sparkting  orient  gems 
hone,  iriinifatjlc  on  earth 
l-y  1         1    :  1  y  shading  pencil  drawn. 
I'ii.-  ;i:h  as  whereoji  Jiioi'h  saw 

j\ ' !  ■ :  ■  ■  .  nd  d Csicend in g,  1 1.-^ ndi 

f  u  u  !  I,  when  he  from  K<sau  fled 

2'o  Padnn  Araeii  in  ihe  field  of  Lu«, 
XJrcaniing  by  niglit  under  the  open  ftky, 
l^nd     w^infj    cried,     *  This     is    the    gate    of 
heaven.' 
ch  stair  mystcdouiiy  was  mcnntt  nor  hV\\A 
advrayst  but  drawn  up   to  heaven  somc- 
timct 

IcwTcss  ;  and  underneath  a  bright  sea  flowed 
if  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pCAtl,  whereon 
lio  after  came  from  enrtli  mailing  arrived, 
'fifted  by  jin;$t<:Is  :  ^^  rtcw  o'er  the  Ijikc, 
t  ia  a  chariot  drawn  by  tlcry  steeds**' 

112.  The  Seven  Sins,  which  are  pu- 
hished  m  the  seven  circles  of  Purj^tof)'^ ; 
rride,  Env)',  Anger,  Sloth,  Avarice, 
"jJlultony,  Lust. 


118,  The  gold e^i  key  is  the  authority 
of  the  confessor;  the  silver,  his  know- 
ledge. 

132.  LiiJie  ix.  62J  "No  man  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plongb,  and  look- 
ing back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.*' 
And  xvii.  32;  "Remember  loot's 
mfe.'* 

Boethius,  Com.  FkiL,  Lib.  III.  MH. 
12  : — 

**  Keu  !  noctis  prope  terinlnof 
Orpheus  Eur^'diceiiKuam 
Vidil,  pcrdidic,  occtdit. 
^Vo^  bare  fabula  rcspicit, 
Quicmnque  in  supemni  dlcm 
Marten  ducertqij^riiiit, 
Koin  qui  Tartar  cum  In  apccuij 
Virtus  lumina  flcxcril, 
Qukguid  prarcipuuin  tnahit, 
Pcrdit,  dum  videt  inferos." 

136,   iMilton,  Parad,  Lost,  II*  S79  :— • 

"  On  a  siidden  open  fty 
With  imp<^uou«  rccoU  and  jarrint;  sound 
The  infernal  dours,  and  on  their  hinfies  grac« 
Harsh  thunder," 

138.  When  Caesar  robbed  the  Ro- 
man  treasury  on  the  Taqjeian  hill,  the 
tribune  Metcllus  strt^ve  to  defend  it ;  hut 
Ccesar,  drawing  his  sword,  said  to  him, 
*'  It  is  easier  to  do  this  than  to  sa> 
it" 

Lucan,  Phars.^  III.  :— 

**  The  tribune  with  un willing  stop*  withdtcivi 
Wliilo  impioui  liands  the  rude  aw^tilt  renew  r 
The  brazen  gates  with   (hundonng  strokes  to- 

sound, 
And  the  T^rpeian  mountain  rings  arotind 
At  length  the  sacred  storthousc,  opeo  l{ii4, 
The  tiijarded  wealth  of  Ckgc-i  post  dtsplaycd ; 
There  might  be  seen  the  sums  proud  Carthagfl 

»ent, 
Her  long  impcndln;?  ruin  to  prevent, 
't  here  heaped  tlie  Alaccdonj.nn  treasures  shone, 
W]mI  great  Fin  mini  »i  sand  /Emilius  won 
l''rom  vanquished  Philip  and  his  haplcs,^  son. 
There  lay,  what  flying  Pyrrhus  lost,  the  gold 
Scorned  by  the  patriot's  honehty  of  old  : 
Whalc'er  our  parsimonious  sires  could  save, 
Wliat  tributary  gifts  rich  Syria  gave ; 
ITie  hundri^d  Cretan  cities'  smpTe  «pi>il ; 
What  Cato  gathered  from  the  Cyprian  isle* 
Riches  of  captive  kings  by  Potnpcy  bnmc, 
In  happier  days,  his  triumph  to  adorn, 
From  utmost  India  and  the  rising  m(»rn  ; 
Wealth  infinite,  in  one  rapncioui  day, 
lictaine  the  needy  soldier's  bwlcss  prey  : 
And  wretched  Rome,  by  robl>ery  bid  lt>w» 
T^as  poorer  than  the  bankrupt  Caisar  now,**      ' 

140.  The  hymn  of  St.  Ambrose, 'ot^* 
vcr!»aUy  kTVO^Jviv  m  X^?:  c>cwuiOatt*^a.^*  T** 


■ 


■ 
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NOTES   To  PVRGATORIO. 


144.  Thomson,  Hymn  x- — 

"  In  uwarming  cities  vast 
AssembTfid  men  to  the  deep  organ  join 
The  long  ■resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear 
At  solemn  pauses  thruugh  the  swelling  basi^ 
And,  as  each  mbgling  fiajne  bcreasei  each, 
In  one  united  ardour  rise  to  heaven," 


CANTO  X. 

I,  In  this  canto  is  described  the  First 
Circle  of  Purgatory^  where  the  sin  of 
Pride  is  punished, 

14.  It  being  now  Easter  I^Ionday,  and 
the  fourth  day  after  tlie  full  moon^  the 
hour  here  indicated  would  be  four  hours 
after  sunrise.  And  as  the  sun  "^'^^  more 
than  two  hours  high  when  Dante  found 
himself  at  the  gate  of  Purgatory  (Canto 
IX*  4.4),  he  was  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
this  needless  eye. 

30.  Which  was  so  steep  as  to  allow  of 
no  ascent  j  dritt(^  di  salita  Iv^ing:  nsed  in 
the  sense  of  right  of  way. 

32.  Folycletus,  the  celebrated  Grecian 
sculptor,  among  whose  works  one,  re- 
presenting the  body-guard  of  the  king  of 
Persia,  acquired  such  fame  for  excellence 
as  to  be  called  *' the  Rule." 

33.  With  this  description  of  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  wall  of  Purgatory  compare 
that  of  the  shield  which  Vulcan  made 
for  Achilles,  Iliad,  XVIIL  484,  Buck- 
ley's Tr.  :— 

"  On  it  he  wrought  the  earth,  and  the 
heaven,  and  the  sea,  the  unwearied  sun, 
and  the  full  moon.  On  it  also  he  repre- 
sented all  the  constellations  M'ith  which 
the  heaven  is  crowned,  the  Pleiades,  the 
Hyades,  and  the  strength  of  Orionj  and 
the  Bear,  which  they  also  call  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Wain,  which  there  re- 
volves, and  watches  Orion  ;  but  it  alone 
is  free  from  the  baths  of  the  ocean. 

'*  In  it  likewise  he  wrought  two  fair 
cities  of  articulate  speaking  men.  In 
the  one,  indeed,  there  were  marriages 
(tnd  feasts  \  and  they  were  conducting 
the  brides  from  their  chambers  through 
the  city  with  brilliant  torches,  and  many 
a  bridal  song  was  raiiie<l.  The  youthful 
dancers  were  wheeling  rtjund,  and  among 
them  pipes  and  lyres  uttered  a  sound  ; 
and  the  women  standing,  each  at  her 
portiUs,  admired.  And  people  were 
cn*^ed  together  in  an  assembly,  and 
tJiere  a  contest  had  arisen  ;  for  two  raen 


contended  for  the  ransom-money  of  a 
slain  man  :  the  one  affirmed  that  he  had 
paid  all,  appealing  to  the  people;  but 
the  other  denied,  averring  that  he  had 
received  naught :  and  both  wished  to 
find  an  end  of  the  dispute  before  a  judge* 
The  people  were  applauding  both,  sup- 
porters of  either  party,  and  the  heralds 
were  keeping  back  the  people  \  but  the 
elders  sat  upon  ,>olished  stones,  in  a 
sacred  circle,  and  the  pleaders  held  in 
their  hands  the  staves  of  the  clear-voiced 
heralds  j  with  these  then  they  arose,  and 
alternately  pleaded  their  cause.  More- 
over, in  the  midst  lay  two  talents  of  goH 
to  give  to  him  who  should  best  eslablisii 
his  claim  among  them.  But  round  the 
other  city  sat  two  armies  of  people  glit- 
tering in  arms  j  and  one  of  two  plans 
was  agieeable  to  them,  either  to  waste 
it,  or  to  divide  all  things  into  two  parts, 
— the  wealth,  whatever  the  pleasant  city 
contained  within  it.  They,  however, 
I  had  not  yet  complied,  but  were  secretly 
arming  themselves  for  an  ambuscade. 
Meanwhile,  their  beloved  wives  and 
young  children  kept  watch,  standing 
abovii,  and  among  them  the  men  whom 
old  age  possessed.  But  they  (the  younger 
men)  advanced ;  but  Mars  was  theb 
leader,  and  Pallas  Minerva,  both  golden, 
and  clad  in  golden  dresses,  beautmil  and 
large,  along  with  their  armour,  radiant 
all  round,  and  indeed  like  gods  ;  but  the 
people  were  of  humbler  size.  But  when 
they  now  had  reached  a  place  where  it 
appeared  fit  to  lay  an  ambuscade,  by  a 
river,  where  there  was  a  watering-place 
for  all  sorts  of  cattle,  there  then  they 
settled,  clad  in  shining  steel.  There, 
apart  from  the  people,  sat  two  spies, 
watching  when  they  might  perceive  the 
sheep  and  crooked-homed  oxen.  These^ 
however,  soon  ad \^ need,  and  two  shep- 
herds accompanied  them,  amusing  them- 
selves with  their  pipes,  for  they  had  not 
yet  perceived  the  stratagem.  Then  they, 
discerning  them,  ran  in  upon  them,  and 
immediately  slaughtered  on  all  sides  the 
herds  of  oxen,  and  the  l>eiiutiful  flocks 
of  snow-white  sheep ;  and  slew  the  shep 
herds  besides.  But  they,  when  they 
heard  the  great  tumult  among  the  oxen^ 
previously  sitting  in  front  of  the  assembly^ 
mounting  their  nimble- footed  steeds,  pur- 
sued ;  and  soon  came   up  with  thcnv 
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Then,  liaving  marshalled  themselves, 
they  fought  a  liattle  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  river,  and  woundccl  one  another  wilh 
their  brazen  spears,  Aqnonjj  them  min- 
gletl  Discord  aofl  Tumult,  and  tlestnic- 
live  Fate,  holding  one  alive  recently 
vonnded,  another  mnwoundedj  but  a 
third,  slain,  she  drew  by  the  feet  through 
the  battle  i  and  had  the  garment  aroLind 
her  shoulders  crimsoned  wttli  the  gore 
of  men.  But  they  turned  about,  like 
living  mortals,  and  fought,  and  drew 
away  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  each 
other. 

**  On  it  he  also  placed  a  soft  fallow 
field,  rich  glebe,  wide,  ihrico-ploughcd ; 
and  in  it  many  ploughmen  drove  hi  liver 
and  thither,  turning  round  their  teams^ 
But  when,  returning,  they  reached  the 
end  of  the  field,  then  a  man,  advancing, 
gave  into  their  hands  a  cup  of  very  sweet 
wine  J  but  they  turned  themselves  in 
serie«t,  eager  to  reach  the  other  end  of 
the  deep  fallow.  But  it  was  nil  black 
behind,  similar  to  ploughed  land,  which 
indeed  was  a  marvel  beyond  all  others. 

**  On  it  likewise  he  placed  a  lield  of 
deep  corn,  where  reapers  were  cutting, 
'aving    sharp   sickles    in    their   hanck. 

lome  handfuls  fell  one  after  the  other 

pon  the  ground  along  the  furrow,  and 

Ihe  binders  of  sheaves  tied  others  with 

bands.      Three    binders    followed    the 

pers,  while  behind  them  boys  gather- 

ig  the  handfuls,  and  bearing  them  in 
their  arms,  continually  supplied  them ; 
and  among  tliem  the  master  stood  by 
the  swath  in  silence,  holding  a  sceptre, 
delighted  in  heart.  Rut  apart,  beneath 
an  oak,  servants  were  preparing  a  bau- 
quetf  and,  sacrificing  a  huge  ox,  they 
ministered ;  while  women  sprinkled  much 

Kite  barley  on  the  meat,  as  a  supper  for 

ic  reapers. 

**  On  it  likewise  he  placed  a  vineyard, 
heavily  laden  with  grapes,  beautiful, 
golden  J  but  the  clusters  throughout  were 
black  ;  and  it  was  supported  throughout 
by  silver  poles.  Round  it  he  drew  an 
UEure  trench,  and  about  it  a  hedge  of 
itn  ;  but  there  was  only  one  path  to  it, 
by  which  the  gatherers  went  when  they 
collected  the  vintage.  Young  virgins 
and  youths,  of  tender  minds,  bore  the 
Inscious  friiit  in  woven  baskets,  in  the  ; 
aid^t  of  whom  a  boy  played  sweetly  on  \ 


a  shrill  harp ;  and  with  tender  voice  sang 
gracefully  to  the  chord  ;  while  they»  beat' 
ing  the  ground  in  unison  with  dancing 
and  shouts,  followed,  skipping  witli  their 
feet, 

'*  In  it  he  also  wrought  a  herd  of  oxen 
with  horas  erect.  But  the  kine  were 
made  of  gold  and  of  tin,  and  rushed  out 
with  a  lowing  from  the  stall  to  the  pas- 
ture, beside  a  murmuring  stream^  along 
the  breeze- waving  reeds.  Four  golden 
herdsmen  accompanied  the  oxen,  and 
nine  dogs,  swift  of  foot^  follov,'ed.  But 
two  terrible  lions  deLained  the  bull,  roar- 
ing among  the  foremost  oxen,  and  he 
was  dragged  away,  loudly  bellosving, 
and  the  dogs  and  youths  followed  Uyt 
a  rescue.  They  indeed,  having  lorn  olT 
the  skin  of  the  great  ox,  lapped  up  \\\i 
entrails  and  black  blood  ;  and  the  shep- 
herds vainly  pressed  upon  them,  urging 
on  their  fleet  dogs>  These  however  re- 
fused  to  bite  the  lions,  but,  standing  very 
near,  barketl,  and  shunned  tliem. 

**  On  it  illustrious  Vulcan  also  formed 
a  pasture  in  a  beautiful  grove  full  of 
white  sheep,  and  folds,  and  covered  huts 
and  cottages. 

"  Illustrious  Vulcan  likewise  adorned 
it  wilh  a  dance,  like  unto  that  which » 
in  wide  Gnossus,  Diedalus  contrived 
for  fair-haired  Ariadne.  There  danced 
youths  and  alluring  virgins,  holding  each 
other's  hands  at  the  wrist.  These  wore 
fine  linen  robes,  but  those  were  dressed 
in  well-woven  tunics,  shining  as  with 
oil ;  these  also  had  beautiful  garlands, 
and  those  wore  goklen  swords,  hanging 
from  silver  belts.  Sometimes,  wilh  skil- 
ful fiset,  Ihcy  nimbly  boundetl  round  ; 
as  when  a  potter,  sitting,  shall  make 
trial  of  a  wheel  fitted  to  his  hands,  whe- 
ther it  will  run  :  and  at  other  limes  again 
they  ran  back  to  their  places  through  one 
another.  But  a  great  crowd  surrounded 
the  pleasing  dance,  amusing  themselves; 
and  among  them  two  tumblers,  begin- 
ning tlicir  son^,  spun  round  through  ihe 
midst. 

**But  in  it  he  also  formed  the  vast 
strength  of  the  river  Oceanus,  near  the 
last  border  of  the  well-formed  shield." 

See   also   Virgirs   description   of  the 
Shield  of  .'Eneas^  ^Ettad^  VIIL,  and  aC 
the  rcpresentatiows  qvl  vW  ^xtjXv^  t>\  S!nh,t 
Temple  of  Juno  ;).V  e^T\\va^^^,  TE-ueid^V 
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Also  the  dcsciiyjtion  of  the  Temple  of" 
Mars,  in  Statins,  Thebaid^  VII.,  and 
that  of  the  tomb  of  the  Persian  queen 
LH  the  AUxandriis  of  Philip  Gaultier, 
noticed  in  Mr.  Sumner's  article,  Atlantic 
Monihly,  XVI,  754,  And  finally  «*the 
noble  Itemng  and  the  portreitures "  of 
the  Temples  of  Venus,  MarSj  and  Diana, 
in  Chaucer's  A'nigkUs  Tald:-^ 

"  Why  shulde  I  not  as  wel  ike  tell  you  all 
The  portreiturc  that  was  upon  ihc  wall 
Within  the  temple  of  iwighty  Mara  the  Redct 

•'  First  on  the  waU  waj,  peliiLed  a  forest, 
In  which  thcr  womielh  Ticj'ther  man  nc  best ; 
With  knotty,  kn-arry,  harrein  trees  oldj, 
Ofstuhbcs  sharpt,  and  ludrxis;  ta  t>eht)]d  ; 
In  which  ther  ran  a  romblc  antl  a  swough, 
As  dtmigki  9.  sii'trine.  shuld  bresten  every  bough. 
And,  dounward  from  an  hill^  undti'  a  Ijentj 
'Hicr  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  Armipotcnl, 
Wrought  all  of  burned  stele  :  of  which  ih"  unttce 
Was  lon^  and  strcitc,  and  B:iStly  for  to  see  ; 
And  therout  came  a  rage  and  swichc  »  vise, 
Tlwi  it  made  nil  the  gates  for  to  me. 
The  northern  light  in  at  the  dorc  shmtc  : 
For  window,  on  ihc  wall!,  nc  was  thsr  ncmc, 
Thnrgh  which  men  mightcn  any  light  dLsoeme. 
The  dorc  was  all  of  athamant  eicrac  ; 
Ydciiched,  ovcttliwart  and  endelong, 
With  yren  tough.     And,  fdr  to  'uakc  it  strong. 
Every  piler  the  temple  to  sus-tnue 
Was  tonne-grctt  of  yrcn  bright  ani  shcnc. 

**  Thcr  saw  1,  first,  the  defke  imagining 
Of  felunie,  and  allc  the  compaj^ing; 
The  cruel  ire,  red  as  an 3'^  glede  ; 
The  pikepiirse  ;  and  eke  the  pale  drcde  ; 
^rhc  smiicr,  with  the  kiiif  under  the  ctoke  ; 
The  shepeu  brenningj  with  the  blake  -smuke  * 
The  tresnn  of  the  mordring  in  the  bedde  ; 
The  open  werre,  with  w  oundes  all  bebledde ; 
Conttke,  with  blody  knSf  and  sharp  manage  : 
All  full  of  chirking  w;i.h  that  sory  place. 
The  -sleer  of  himself,  yet,  saw  I  there, 
His  hem-b1<x»d  hath  bathed  all  his  here, 
The  iiaile  ydrivcit  in  the  shade  anyght, 
Tlic  ccildc  delhj  with  nriQUlh  griping  npriglil." 

4a  LuMe  i.  2Bi  *  *  And  the  angel  came 
in  unto  her  and  said,  Hail,  thou  that  art 
highly  favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee. " 

44,  Lu^f  L  38  I  '*  And  Mary  said, 
Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord," 

57.  2  Samuti  vi.  6,  7  :  **  And  when 
they  came  !o  Nachon's  threshing-floor, 
Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  ark  of 
God,  and  took  hold  of  it;  for  the  oxen 
ihook  it.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
-/as  kindled  against  Uzjtah^  and  God 
smote  him  there  for  his  error ;  and  there 
he  died  by  the  ark  of  God,'' 
6s.  Z  Samurf  vi  14:  *'And  David 
danced  Ifcfore   the  Lord  with  all   his 


might ;  and   David  was  girded  with  A 
linen  ephod." 

68.  2  Samud  vi,  i6  :  "And  as  the 
ark  ot  the  Lord  came  into  the  city  of 
David,  Miclial,  SauFs  daughter,  looked 
through  a  window  and  saw  King  David 
leaping  ^d  dancing  before  the  Lord ; 
and  she  despised  him  m  her  heart." 

73.  This  story  of  Trajan  is  told  in 
nearly  the  same  words,  though  hi  prose, 
in  the  Fme  di  Filosofi^  a  work  attributed 
to  Brunetto  La  tin  i.  See  Nannucdj 
MamtaU  ddla  Ldtcrahtra  dd  Prima 
Sinca/i^  III,  291.  It  may  be  found  also 
in  the  Legmda  Attrea^  in  the  Ctnio  No- 
vdk  AntUhe^  Nov.  67*  and  in  ihttLifeaf 
St,  Gregory^  by  Paul  us  Diaconus. 

As  told  by  Ser  Brunetto  the  story  niiis 
thus  :  **  Ti"ajan  was  a  veiy  jitst  Emperor; 
and  one  day,  having  mounted  his  horse 
to  go  into  battle  with  his  cavaliy,  a 
woman  came  and  seiiied  him  by  the  foot^ 
and,  weeping  bilterly»  asked  him  and 
besought  him  to  do  justice  upon  those 
who  had  without  cause  put  to  death  her 
son,  who  was  an  upright  young  maiu 
And  he  answered  and  said,  *  I  will  give 
thee  satisfaction  when  I  return/  And 
she  said,  *  And  if  thou  dost  not  retnm?' 
And  he  answered,  '  If  I  do  not  return, 
my  successor  will  give  thee  satisfaction.' 
And  die  said,  '  How  do  I  know  that ! 
and  suppose  he  do  it^  what  is  it  to  thee 
if  anodier  do  good?  Thou  art  my 
debtor*  and  according  to  thy  deeds  shalt 
Ihou  be  juds^ed  ;  it  is  a  fraud  for  a  man 
not  to  pay  wniit  he  owes  ;  the  justice  of 
another  will  not  liberate  thee,  and  it  wiU 
be  well  for  thy  successor  if  he  shall  libe- 
rate himself. '  Moved  by  these  words  the 
Emperor  aligiited,  and  did  justice,  mid 
consoled  the  widow,  and  then  mounted 
his  horscj  and  went  to  battle,  and  n 
his  enemies.  A  long  time  after 
St.  Gregory,  hearing  of  this  justice, 
his  statue,  and  had  him  disinterred,  and 
found  that  he  was  all  turned  to  dust* 
except  his  bones  and  his  totiguc,  which 
was  like  that  of  a  H\ing  man.  And  by 
this  St.  Gregory  knew  his  justice,  jRi 
this  tongue  had  always  spoken  it ;  so 
that  when  lie  wept  very  piteously  diroug:]^ 
compassion,  praying  God  that  he  woiud 
take  this  soul  out  ot  Hell,  knowing  that 
he  had  been  a  Pagan.  Then  God,  be- 
cause of  these  prayers,  drew  that  sovJ 
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om  pain,  and  put  it  into  glory.     And 

erctipot)  iJie  angel  spoke  to  St.  Gfe- 
gor]r%  and  told  him  never  to  make  such 
a  prayer  again,  ;ind  God  laid  upon  him 
as  a  penryice  eiiher  to  be  two  days  in 
Purgatory,  or  to  be  always  ill  with  fever 
and  side-ache.  St.  Gregory  as  the  lesser 
punishment  diose  the  fever  and  side-^che 
{male  dt  fiance). " 

75.  Gregory's  **^€at  \'ictory*^  was 
saving  the  soul  of  Trajan  by  prayer 

134,  Jeremy  Taylor  says;  *'As  the 
silk-worm  eateth  itself  out  of  a  s6ed  to 
become  a  little  worm  ;  and  there  feeding 
n  the  leaves  of  mulberries,  it  fi^ows  lifl 
coat  be  off,  and  then  works  itself  into 
.  house  of  silk ;  then^  casting  its  pearly 
seeds  for  the  young  to  breed*  it  Icaveth 
its  silk  for  man,  and  dieth  all  white  and 

nged  in  the  shape  of  a  flying  creature  j 

is  the  progress  of  souls." 

127.   Gower,  Confes.  Amant.^  Ui — 

I         i  •♦  The  proude  vice  of  vmrvHbirc 
^^^      Konierjibr^th  nought  of  purgatolrc/' 

^H(  And    Shakespeare^   A'*;/^  Ifeniy  the 
^Ki^^M,  IIL  2.  :— 

^^K  "  I  have  ventarcd, 

^^^ilkc  little  waiiton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
T}^  many  «unin\er^-  in  a  »ea  i>f  glary." 
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CANTO  XI. 
The  angels,   the  first 
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3«  The  angels,   the  first  creation  or 
effects  of  the  divine  power. 

6»    Wisdom  of  Sohmoh^  vii,  25  :  **For 

she  is  the  bVcath  of  the  power  of  God, 

and  a  pure  influence  flowing  from  the 

glory  of  the  Almighty,"     In  the  Vul- 

ate  :    Vapor  est  etiim  virtufis  J?a\ 

45,  Sec  /ft/:  XIL  Note  2. 

58.   Or  Italian.     The  speaker  k  Om- 

rto  Aldobrandeschi,  Count  of  Santa- 

6ore,  in  the  Marerama  of  Siena,     *'  The 

founts  of  Santahore  were,  and  are,  and 

lost  always  will  be  at  war  with  the 

ienese,"  says  the  OUtma.      In  one  of 

tiese  wars  Oniberto  was  slain,   at  the 

linage  of  Camp^1gnntico.     *'  The  atttlior 

eans,"   continues  the  same  commen- 

lof,   '*  that  fie  who  cannot  carry  his 

lead  high  should  bow  it  down  like  a 

Mntsh/V    . 

jg.  Vnsari,  Utfa  of  the  Painters^  Mrs, 

bster's  Tr.,  I.  103,  says  :— 

♦*  At  this  time  ther^  lived  in  Eonje— 


to  omit  nothing  relative  to  art  that  may 
be  worthy  of  commemoration— a  certain 
Oderigi  of  Agobbio,  an  excellent  minia- 
ture-painter of  those  limes,  widi  whom 
Giotto  Hved  on  terms  of  close  friendship; 
and  who  u^as  therefore  invited  by  tlie 
Pop9  to  illuminate  many  books  for  the 
library  of  the  palace :  but  these  books 
have  in  great  part  perished  in  the  lapse 
of  time.  In  my  book  of  ancient  draw- 
ings 1  have  some  few  remains  fmni  the 
hand  of  this  artist,  who  was  certainly  a 
clever  man,  although  much  surpassed  by 
Franco  of  Bologna^  who  executed  many 
admirable  works  in  the  same  manner, 
for  the  same  PontilT  (and  which  were  also 
destined  for  the  library  of  the  palace), 
at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Oderigi. 
Fro*n  the  hand  of  Franco  also,  1  have 
designs,  both  in  painting  and  illumin- 
ating, which  may  be  seen  in  my  book 
above  cited  ;  among  others  are  an  eagle, 
perfectly  well  done,  and  a  lion  tearing 
np  a  tree,  wMch  is  most  beautiful.'* 

Si.  The  art  of  illuminating  manu- 
scripts, which  was  called  in  Paris  afiu- 
minarf^  was  in  Italy  called  mmiare. 
Hence  Oderigi  is  called  by  Vasari  a 
tniniatore^  or  miniature-painter, 

83.  Franco  Bolognese  was  a  pupil  of 
Oderigi,  who  perhaps  alludes  to  this  fact 
in  claiming  a  part  of  the  honour  paid  to 
the  younger  ariist» 

94.  Of  Cimabue^  Vasari,  Lives  ^f  the 
Painters,  Mrs,  Foster's  Tr.,  I.  35,  says  :— 

**  The  overwhelming  flood  of  evils  by 
which  unhappy  Italy  has  been  submerged 
and  devastated  had  not  only  destroyed 
whatever  could  properly  be  called  build- 
ings, but,  a  still  more  deplorable  conse- 
quence, had  totally  exterminated  theartists 
themselves*  when,  by  the  will  of  God,  in 
the  year  1240,  Giovanni  Cimabue,  of  the 
noble  family  of  that  name,  was  bom,  in 
the  city  of  Florence*  to  give  the  first 
light  to  the  art  of  painting.  This  youth, 
as  he  grew  up,  being  considered  by  his 
father  and  others  to  give  proof  of  an 
acute  judgment  and  a  clear  understand- 
ing, was  sent  to  Santa  Maria  Novella  to 
study  kltcj-s  under  a  relation,  who  wa»^ 
then  master  in  grammar  to  the  novicei 
of  that  convent.  But  Cimabue,  ini»tead 
of  devoting  himself  to  lettere,  consumed 
the  whpie  day  in  drawm^  t^tw,  ^^'ivs^s., 
houses  t\nd  olVieTc  vatSwx's.  ^'a'^<i\^'£'i  tyvvW-fc 
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books  and  different  papers, — ^x\  occupa- 
tiLiii  to  whkh  he  felt  himself  Impelled  by 
nature  ;  and  this  natural  inclination  was 
favoured  by  fortune,  for  the  governors  of 
the  dlyhad  invited  certain  Greek  painters 
lo  Florcncei  for  the  puroose  of  restoring 
the  art  of  paintings  which  bad  not  merely 
degenerated,  but  was  altogether  lost. 
These  artists,  among  other  works»  began 
to  paint  the  Chapel  of  the  Gondi,  sit- 
uate next  the  principal  chapel,  in  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  the  roof  and  walls  of 
which  are  now  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  time, — and  Cimabue,  often  escaping 
from  the  school,  and  ha\'ing  already 
made  a  commencement  in  the  art  he 
was  so  fond  of,  would  stand  >\  atching 
those  masters  at  their  work,  the  day 
through-  Judging  from  these  circum- 
stances, his  father^  as  well  as  the  artists 
themselves^  concluded  him  lo  be  well 
endowed  for  painting,  and  thought  that 
much  might  be  hoped  from  his  future 
eflbrls,  if  he  were  devoted  to  that  art. 
Giovanni  was  accordingly,  to  his  no 
small  satisfaction,  placed  with  those 
masters.  From  this  lime  he  laboured 
incessantly,  and  was  so  far  aided  by  his 
tiatural  fjowers  that  he  soon  greaOy  sur- 
passed his  teachers  both  in  design  and 
colouring.  For  these  masters,  caring 
little  for  the  progress  of  art,  had  exe- 
cuted their  works  as  we  now  see  them, 
not  in  the  excellent  manner  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  but  in  the  rude  modem  style 
of  tlieir  oviii  day.  Wherefore,  though 
Cimabue  imitated  his  Greek  iiistructors, 
he  very  much  improved  the  art,  relieving 
it  greatly  from  their  uncouth  manner, 
and  doing  honour  to  his  country  by  the 
name  he  acquired,  and  by  the  works  he 
]>erformcd.  Of  this  we  have  evidence  iq 
Florence  from  the  pictures  which  he 
painted  there  ;  as,  for  eKample,  the  front 
of  the  altar  of  Sanla  Cecilia,  and  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin,  in  Santa  Croce, 
which  was,  and  is  still,  attached  to  one 
of  the  pilasters  on  the  right  of  the  choir." 
95,  Shakespeare,  TrmL  and  Cres,^ 
111.3:- 

'  Tlie  pretest  c),'e  praises  the  prc^icnt  object : 
Then  niiHrvcl  nyt,   ihau  gtcat  and  complete 

rnan, 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax  ; 
Siitj'e  things  iTi  motion  jiooncr  c^itch  the  eye 
Than  what  aot  aiin.     Thp  cry  weiJt  once  01 


And  still  it  might,  and  yct  it  may  again. 
If  thou  wouldst  not  entomh  thyself  alive;, 
And  case  thy  reputatian  it  thy  tent." 

Cimabue  died  in  1300.     His  epitaph  h 

*'  Credidst  ut  Cimabos  picture:  castni  tenere, 
Sic  tenuit  vivcns,  nunc  tenet  astra  poli/' 

Vasari,  Zivfs  of  ihe  Fmnters^  I*  93  \^ 
"The  gratitude  which  the  masters  in 
painting  owe  to  Nature^ — who  is  ever 
the  truest  model  of  him  who,  |x>ssessing 
the  power  to  select  the  brightest  parts 
from  her  be^t  and  loveliest  features, 
employs  himself  unweariedly  in  the 
reproduction  of  these  beauties,  —  ihis 
gratitude,  I  say,  is  due,  In  my  judgment, 
to  the  Florentine  painter  Giotto,  seeing 
tliat  he  alone,— although  born  amidst 
incapable  artists,  and  at  a  time  when  all 
good  methods  in  art  had  long  been  en- 
tombed beneath  the  niinji  of  war, — yet, 
by  the  favour  of  Heaven,  he,  I  say,  alone 
succeeded  in  resuscitating  Art,  and  re- 
storing her  to  a  path  that  may  be  call  fed 
the  true  one.  And  it  was  in  tnith  a 
great  marvel,  that  from  so  rude  and 
inapt  an  age  Giolto  should  have  had 
strength  to  elicit  so  much,  that  the  art  of 
design,  of  which  the  men  of  those  daj^ 
had  little,  if  any  knowledge,  was  by  his 
means  effectually  recalled  into  life.  The 
birth  of  this  great  man  took  place  in  the 
hamlet  of  "V^espignano,-  fourteen  miles 
from  the  city  of  Florence,  in  the  year 
1276.  His  father's  name  was  Bond  one, 
a  simple  husbandman,  who  reared  the 
child,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  name 
of  Giotto,  with  such  decency  as  his  con- 
dition permitted.  The  boy  was  early 
remarked  for  extreme  vivacity  in  all  bis 
childish  proceedings,  and  for  extraordi- 
nary promptitude  of  intelligence  ;  so  that 
he  became  endeared,  not  only  to  his 
father,  but  to  all  who  knew  him  in  the 
village  and  around  it.  When  he  was 
about  ten  years  old,  Bondnne  gave  him 
a  few  sheep  to  watchj  and  with  these  he 
wandered  about  the  vicinity, — now  here 
and  now  there.  But,  induced  by  Nature 
herself  lo  the  arts  of  design,  be  was 
perpetuaJly  drawing  on  the  stones,  llie 
earth,  or  the  sand,  some  natural  object 
I  hat  came  before  him,  or  some  fanta^ 
that  presented  itself  to  his  thoughts.  It 
chanced  one  day  that  the  affairs  of  Cl- 
mc^b^e  tQoH  Hin^  from  Florence  Jo  Vc^ 
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pignano,  when  he  perceived  tbe  young 
Giotto^  who,  while  his  sheep  fed  around 
him,  was  occupied  in  drawing  one  of 
them  from  the  life,  with  a  stone  slightly 

^  pointed,  upon  a  smootli,  clean  piece  of 
x:k, — and  that  without  any  teaching 
whatever  but  such  as  Nature  herself  had 
imparted.  Hailing  in  astonishment, 
Cimabue  inquired  of  the  boy  if  he  would 
accompany  him  to  his  homcj  and  the 
child  replied,  he  would  go  willingly,  if 
his  father  wej'e  content  to  permit  it. 
Cimabue  therefore  requesting  the  con- 
sent of  Bondone,  the  latter  granted  it 
readily,  and  suffered  the  artist  to  conduct 
his  son  to  Florence^  where,  in  a  short 
time,  instructed  by  Cimabue  and  aided 
by  Nature,  the  boy  not  only  equalled  his 
master  m  his  own  manner,  but  became 
so  good  an  imitator  of  Nature  that  he 
totally  banished  the  rude  Greek  manner, 

"  ^storing  art  to  the  better  path  adhered 

}f,o  in  modem  times,  and  introducing  the 

ustoni  of  accurately  drawing  living  per- 

r«ons  from  nature,  which   had  not  been 

fused  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
Or,  if  some  had  attempted  it,  as  said 
above,  it  was  not  by  any  means  with  the 
success  of  Giotto.  Among  the  portraits 
by  this  artist,  and  which  still  remain,  is 

none  of  his  contemporary  and  intimate 
"ricnd,  Dante  Alighieri,  who  was  no  less 

rjFaraous  as  a  poet  than  Giotto  as  a  painter, 
and  whom  Messer  Giovanni  Boccaccio 
has  lauded  so  highly  in  the  introduction 
to  his  story  of  Messer  Forese  da  Rabat* 
ta,   and  of  Giotto  the  painter  himself, 

[This  portrait   is   in   the  chapel   of  the 

ipalace  of  the  Podesla  in  Florence  ;  and 
in  the  same  cha|>el  are  the  portraits  of 
Ser  Brunetto  Latini,   master  of  Dante, 

tand  of  Messer  Corso  Donati,  an  illustri- 
ous citizen  of  that  day." 
Pope  Benedict  the  Ninth,  hearing  of 
Giotto^s  fame,  sent  one  of  his  courtiers 
to  Tuscany,  to  propose  to  him  certain 
paintings  for  the  Church  of  St.  Peter. 
**  The  messenger,"  continues  Vasari, 
•*  when  on  his  way  to  visit  Giotto,  and 
ire  what  other  good  masters  there 
Florence,  spoke  first  with  many 
in  Siena, — then,  having  received 
\  from  them,  he  proceeded  to  Flo- 
and  repaired  one  morniog  to  the 
workshop  where  Giotto  was  occupied 
»/jth  his  labours,     lie  declared  tlie  pur- 
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pose  of  the  Pope,  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  Pontiff  desired  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  assistance  ;  and,  finally,  re- 
quested to  have  a  drawing,  tliat  he  might 
send  it  to  his  Holiness.  Giotto,  who 
was  very  courteous,  took  a  sheet  of  j>apcr  ^ 
and  a  pencildipped  in  a  red  colour,  then, 
resting  his  elbow  on  his  side,  to  Jbrm  & 
sort  of  compass,  with  one  turn  of  the 
hand  he  drew  a  circle,  so  perfect  and 
exact  that  it  was  a  marvel  to  behold. 
This  done,  he  turned  smiling  to  the 
courtier,  saying,  *Here  is  your  drawing.* 
'Am  I  to  have  nothing  more  than  this?' 
inquired  the  latter,  conceiving  himself  to 
be  jested  with,  *  That  is  enough  and  to 
spare,*  returned  Giotto;  'send  it  with 
the  rest,  and  you  will  see  if  it  will  be 
recognised,'  The  messenger,  unable  IfJ 
obtain  anything  more,  went  away  very 
ill  satisfied,  and  fearing  that  he  had  been 
fooled.  Nevertheless,  having  despatched 
the  other  dixiwings  to  the  Pope,  with  the 
names  of  those  who  had  done  them,  he 
sent  that  of  Giotto  also,  relating  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  made  his  circle, 
without  moving  his  ami  and  without 
compasses ;  from  whidi  the  Pope,  and 
Siich  of  the  courtiers  as  were  well  versed 
in  the  subject,  perceived  how  far  Giotto 
surpassed  all  the  other  painters  of  his 
time.  This  incident,  becoming  kno^vn, 
gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  still  used  in 
relation  to  people  of  dull  wits, —  Ttt  set 
pixLiondo  che  VO  di  Ghtto  ;  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  consists  in  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  *tondo,'  which  is 
used  in  the  Tuscan  for  slowness  of  in- 
tellect and  heaviness  of  comprehension, 
as  well  as  for  an  exact  circle.  The  pro* 
verb  has  besides  an  Interest  from  the 
circumstance  which  gave  it  birth 

**  It  is  said  that  Giotto,  when  he  was 
still  a  boy,  and  studying  with  Cimabue, 
once  painted  a  fiy  on  iltc  nose  of  a  figure 
on  which  Cimabue  himself  was  employed, 
and  this  so  naturally,  that,  when  the 
ma*.ter  returned  to  continue  his  work, 
he  believed  it  to  be  real,  and  lifted  his 
liand  more  than  once  to  drive  it  away 
before  he  should  go  on  with  the  paint- 
ing." 

Boccaccio,  Decameron^  VI.  5,  tells  thii 
tale  of  Giotto  i- — 

**As  it  often  happeua  tl^-^t  ^Ctt^.Tas«.V\^«^ 
under  t>ie  Tneai\es\.  VT^dca   \v\  Xv'^t  >i^% 
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gfeatest  Tirf I'cs,  which  has  been  proved 
by  Paiipinea ;  so  are  Ihe  greatest  ge- 
niuses found  frcqtienlly  lodged  by  Nature 
in  the  most  deformed  and  misshapen 
bodies,  which  was  verified  in  two  of  our 
own  citizens^  as  lam  now  going  to  relate. 
For  the  one,  who  was  called  Forese  da 
RAbatta,  beiug  a  liltle  deformed  mortal, 
wiLh  a  flat  Dutch  face,  worse  than  any 
I,  of  the  Ikmtly  of  the  Baronci,  yet  was  he 

I^K    esteemed  by  most  men  a  repository  of 
^H    the  ci\dl  law.     And  tlie  other,   whose 
^H    ,'WLme  was  Giotto,  had  such  a  prodigious 
^H    fancy*  that  there  was  iiolhing  in  Nature, 
^V    the  parent  of  all   things,   but  he  could 
imitate  it  ^vith  Ms  pencil  so  well,  and 
draw  it  so  hke,  as  to  deceive  our  very 
senses,   imagining  that   to   be   the  ver)' 
thing  itself  which  was  only  his  painting : 
therefore,  having  brought  that  art  again 
to  light,  which  had  lain  buried  for  many 
^^     ages  under  the  errors  of  such  as  aimed 
^H    more  to  captivate  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant, 
^H    than    to   please   the  understandings   of 
^H    those  who  were  really  judges,  he  may  be 
^H    deservedly  called  one  of  the  lights  and 
^"     glories   of  our   city,  and  the  rather  as 
being  master  of  his  art,  notwithstanding 
his  modesty  would  never  suffer  himseif 
to  be  so  esteemed  j  whidi  honour,  though 
rqected  by  him,  displayed  Itself  in  him 
Svith   the  greater  lustre,    as   it  was   so 
eagerly  usun>e<:l  by  others  less  knowing 

I    than  himself,  and  by  many  also  who  had 
ail    their    knowledge   from   him.      But 
though  his  excellence  in  his  profession 
was  so  wonderful,   yet  as  to  his  person 
and  aspect  he  had  no  way  the  advantage 
*  of  Signor  Forese*     To  come  then  to  my 
btory.     These  two  worthies  had  eacIvJns 
count  ry-seat    at   Miigello,    and    Forese 
being  gone  thither  in  the  vacation  time, 
and  riding    upon    an    tinsightly   steed, 
chanced  to  meet  there  with  Giotto  j  who 
was  tio   better  equipped   than  himself^ 
when  they  returned  te3gether  to  Florence, 
Travelling  slowly  along,   fis  they  were 
^_    able  to  go  no  faster,  they  were  overtaken 
^B    by  a  great  shoAvcr  of  rain,  and  forced  to 
^f    tJike  shelter  in  a  poor  man's  house,  who 
■  was  well  known  to  them  both  ;  and,  as 

there  was  no  appearance  of  the  weather's 
^H    clearing  up,  and  each  being  desirous  of 
^H  jptftting  home  that  night,  they  borrowed 
^V  two  old,  rusty  doaks,  and  two  rusty  bats, 
*nd  tbcy  proceeded  on   tlicir  joutucy. 


After  they  had  gotten  a  good  j}art  of 
their  way,  thoroughly  wet,  aJid  covered 
with  dirt  and  mire,  wliidi  their  two 
shuffling  steeds  had  tlirown  upon  them, 
and  which  by  no  me;ins  improved  their 
looks,  it  began  to  clear  up  at  last»  and 
lliey,  who  had  hitherto  said  but  little  to 
each  other,  now  turned  to  dUcourse  to- 
gether; whilst  Forese,  riding  along  and 
listening  to  Giotto^  who  was  excellent  at 
telling  a  story,  l^egan  at  last  to  view  him 
attentively  from  head  to  foot,  and,  seeing 
him  in  that  wretched,  dirty  pickle,  with* 
out  iiavirig  any  regard  to  himself  he  fell 
a  laughing,  and  said,  *■  Do  you  siipjx^&e^ 
Giotto,  if  a  stranger  were  to  meet  with 
you  now,  who  had  never  seen  you  before, 
that  he  would  imagine  you  to  be  the 
bcit  painter  in  the  worlds  as  you  really 
are?'  Giotto  readily  replied,  '  Yes,  sir, 
I  believe  he  might  think  so,  if,  looking 
at  ypu  at  the  same  time^  he  would  ever 
conclude  that  you  had  learned  yonr  A, 
B,  C*  At  this  Forese  was  sensible  of 
his  mistake,  finding  himself  well  paid  iu 
his  own  coin." 

Another  story  of  Giotto  may  be  found 
in  Sacchetti,  Nov.  75. 

97.  Probably  Dante's  friend,  Guido 
Cavalcanti,  /m/,  X,  Note  63  ;  and  Guido 
Guinicelli,  /'ttr^,  XXVL  Note  92,  whom 
he  calls 

"  The  father 
Of  mc  and  of  my  betters,  ivho  had  ever 
Practised  the   6weet   and   gracioui  rhymes  of 
love." 

99.  Some  commentators  suppose  that 
Dante  here  refers  to  himself,  lie  more 
probably  is  speaking  only  in  general 
terms,  without  particular  reference  to 
any  one. 

103.  Ben  Jonson,  Oe^  an  ihe  Death 
of  Sir  If,  AUnsan  : — 

'*  It  is  not  j^rowing  like  a  tree 
In  btilJc  ilotli  make  men  better  be , 
Or  st:uitling  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  yeai 

To  foil  a  log-  at  last,  dry+  baU,  and  scar  ; 

A  lily  of  R  day 


Is  fairer  far  in  !^ay,' 
Altbotigh  It  fall  a«d  die  Uiat  ni^lit ; 
It  was  ihc  pLiiit  and  flower  oflisht.** 


105,  The  babble  of  childhood  ;  f^ap/^ 
for  pane^  bread,  and  dhidi  for  danaH^ 
money, 

llalliwell,  I>ie.  ef  Arch,  and  Pretf* 
Words:  *<DiNDERs,  small  coins  of  tiir 
l^ower  Empire,  foniid  at  Wroxetcr/' 
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io8.  The  revbltition  of  the  fixed- stars, 
according  to  the  Ptolemaic  theory,  which 
was  also  Dante's,  was  thirty-six  thousand 
■years.  ;  .     '    •  '" 

ro9.  "Who  goes  so  skAvly,'-  inter- 
prets the  Ottima. 

112.  At  the  battle  of  Monte  Aperto. 
See/^.  X.  Note  86.       '     '     ■ 

1 1 8.  Henry  Vaughftn,  Sacred  Poems  : 

"  O  holy  hope  and  high  humility, 
Hign  as  die  heavens  above ; 
These  are  your  walks,  and  ydu  havo  showed 
them  me 
To  kindle  my  cold  love  ! " 

And  Milton,  Sanis.  Agvn.^  185  ;-^ 

"Apt  words  have  power  to  sw^gQ 
The  tumours  of  a 'troubled  mind." 

121,  A  haughty  and  ambitious  noble- 
man of  Siena,  who  led  the  Sienese 
troops  at  the  battle  of  Monte  Aperto. 
Afterwards,  when  the  Sienese  were 
routed  by  the  Florentines  at  the  battle  of 
CoUe  in  the  Val  d'  Elsa,  {Purg,  XIII. 
Note  115,)  he  was  taken  prisoner  **  and 
his  head  was  cut  ofif;"  says  ViUani,  VII. 
31,  "and  carried  through  all  the' (pamp 
.fixed. upon  a  lance.  And  well  was  ful- 
filled the  prophecy  and  revelation  which 
the  devil  had  made  to  him,  by  means  of 
necromancy,  but  which  he  did  not 
understand;  for  the  devil,  being  con- 
strained to  tell  how  he  would  succeed  in 
that  battle,  mendaciously  'answered,  and 
said :  *  Thou  shalt  go  forth  and  fight, 
thou  shalt  conquer  not  die  in  the  battle, 
and  thy  head  shall  be  highest  in  the 
camp.'  And  he,  believing  from  these 
words  that  he  should  be  victorious,  and 
J>elieving  that  he  should  be  lord  over  all, 
did  not  put  a  stop  after  *  not '  {vincerai 
fiOj  niorrai^  thou  shalt  conquer  not,  thou 
shalt  die).  And  therefore  it  is  great 
folly  to  put  faith  in  the  devil's  advice. 
This  Messer  Provenzano  was  a  great 
man  in  Siena  after  his  victory  at  Monte 
Aperto,  and  led  the  whole  city,  and  all 
the  Ghibelline  party  of  Tuscany  made 
him  their  chief,  and  he  was  veiy  pre- 
sumptuous in  his  will." 

The  humility  which  saved  him  was 
his  seating  himself  at  a  little  table  in  the 
public  square  of  Siena,  called  theCampo, 
and  begging  money  of  all  passers  to  pay 
the  ransom  of  a  friend  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  as 
here  narrated  by  Dante. 


138,  Spenser,  Ftury  Quane,  VI.  c  7, 

St.  22:-:*    ■    '      '■ 

'"  He,  therewith  much  abashed  and  afirayd. 
Began  to  tremble  every  limbe  and  vaine.' 

1-41.  A  prophecy  of  Dante's  baniib- 
ment  and  poverty  and  humiliation. 

CANtO  XII. 

I.  In  the  first  part  of  this  canl6  the 
same  subject  is  continued,  with  examples 
of  pride  humbled,  sculptured  oil  the 
pavement,  upon  which  the  proud  are 
doomed  to  g(ize  as  they  go  with  their 
heads  bent  down  beneath  their  heavy 
burdens,       .      .'   -      ' 

"  So  thAt  they  may  behold  their  evil  ways,"  • 

mad,  XIII,  700:  '*And  Ajax,  the 
swift  son  of  Oileus,  never  at  all  stood 
apart  from  the  Telambnian  Ajax;  but 
as'  in  a"  fallow  field  two*  dark  tmllocks, 
pos^esslJd  of  equal  spirit,  drag  the  com- 
pacted plough,  and  much  sweat  brdaks 
out  about  the. roots  of  their  horns,  and 
the  veil-polished'  yoke"  alone  divides 
them,  stepping  along  the  iamyf,  and 
the  plough  cuts  tiri'.  the.  bottom  o^  the 
soil,  so 'they,  joined  together,  stood  veiy 
near  to  each  other." 

3.  In  Italy  a  pedagogue  is  not  only  a 
teacher,  but  literally  a  leader  of  children, 
and  goes  from  house  to  house  collecting 
his  Httle  flock,  which  he  brings  home 
again  after  school. 

Galatians  iii.  24  :  **  The  law  was  our 
schoolmaster  (Paidagogos)  to  bring  us 
unto  Christ." 

17.  Tombs  under  the  pavement  in  the 
aisles  of  churches,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  built  aloft  against  the  walls. 

25*  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  mark 
the  artistic  structure  of  the  passage  from 
this  to  the  sixty-third  line.  First  there 
are  four  stanzas  beginning,  **  I  saw ;  ** 
then  four  beginning,  **0;"  then  four 
beginning,  ** Displayed;"  and  then  a 
stanza  which  resumes  and  unites  them 
all. 

27.  Luke  x.  18  ;  **  I  beheld  Satan  as 
lightning  fall  from  heaven," 

Milton,  Parad.  Losty  I.  44  : — 

"  Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  etheresd  sky 
With  hideous  rum  and  combustion,  dowtv 
To  bottomless  pcrdiuoxv,  \Vvet«i  xo  ^vj€^ 
In  adamantine  chains  and  -^n^  ^^^»         ^ 
Who  durst  defy  the  OnuoAVOtftnX  xo  ;xtTn&. 
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28.  liiitd^  L  405 :  "  Him  of  the 
Jninclred  bands  whom  the  gods  call 
Eriareus,  and  all  men  ^gaeon,"  Inf. 
XXLKotegS. 

He  was  struck  by  the  thunderbolt  of 
Jove,  or  by  a  shaft  of  Apollo,  at  the 
battle  of  Flegra.  "Ugly  medley  of 
sacred  and  profane,  of  revealed  truth 
and  fiction  !  "  exclaims  VenturL 

31.  Thymbraeus,  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
from  his  temple  in  Thymhnu 

34.  Nimrod,  who  **  began  to  be  a 
mighty  one  in  the  earth,"  and  his 
**  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven." 

Genesis xi.  8  :  "So  the  Lord  scattered 
them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face 
of  all  the  earth  ;  and  they  left  to  build 
the  city*  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it 
called  Babel ;  because  the  Lord  did 
there  confound  the  language  of  all  the 
earth,  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord 
scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth." 

See  also  Inf.  XXXL  Note  77. 

36.  Lombardi  proposes  in  this  line  to 
read  ** together"  instead  of  " proud  j" 
which  Biagioli  thinks  is  "changing  a 
beautiful  diamond  fur  a  bit  of  lead  j  and 
stupid  is  he  who  accepts  the  change." 

37,  Among  the  Greek  epigrams  is 
one  on  Niobe,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

^*  TliU  sepulchre  within  tt  has  no  corse  ; 
This  corse  without  here  has  no  «>epulchre, 
But  to  itsfilf  ui  iicpulchrc  and  corse'' 

Ovid,  MetamorpL,  VL,  Croxall's 
Tr.  :  — 

**  Widowed  and  childlc&s,  lamentable  *tate  ! 
A  doleful  sijjhtj  auanj^  the  dead  she  sate  ; 
Hardened  with  woes,  a  sutuc  of  despair, 
Tq  every  breath  of  wind  uniiio%'ed  her  hair  ; 
Her  ch&ek  still  reddening,  but  its  colour  dead. 
Faded  her  eyes,  and  set  within  her  head. 
Mo  more  her  pliant  t^n^e  its  motion  keeps, 
But  standi  congealed  within  her  frozen  lips. 
Stagrnate  ,ind  dull,  within  her  purple  veins, 
Its  current  stopped  the  lifeless  blood  rcmaifis. 
Her  feet  ihdr  usual  offices  refuse, 
Her  arms  and  neck  their  graceful  gestures 

lose ". 
Action  and  life  from  evtry  part  are  gone, 
And  even  her  entrails  turn  to  soUd  s^tone  ; 
Yet  still  she  weeps,  and  whirled  by  stormy 

winds, 
2Vome  through  ihc  air,   her  native  country 

fintbi  J 
There  iixcd,  she  stands  upon  a  bleaky  bill. 
There  ]fet  her  mstrble  cheeks  eternal  leara 
dutll" 


29.  Homer,  f/tad^  XXIV.  604, 
makes  them  but  twelve.  *'  Twelve  chil- 
dren perished  in  her  halls,  six  daughters 
and  six  blooming  sons  ;  these  Apollo 
slew  from  his  silver  bow,  enraged  with 
Niobe  ;  and  those  Diana,  delighting  in 
arrows,  because  she  had  deem^  herself 
equal  to  the  beautiful-cheeked  Latona, 
She  said  that  Latona  had  home  only 
two,  but  she  herself  had  borne  many  ; 
nevertheless  those^  though  but  two, 
exterminated  all  these," 

But  Ovid,  Metamorph.,  VL,  says  : — ^ 

*'  Seven  are  my  daughters  of  a  form  divine, 
With  seven  fair  sons,  an  indefective  line." 

40.  I  Samud  xxxl  4,  5 1  **  Then  said 
Saul  unto  his  armour- bearer,  Draw  thy 
sword  and  thrust  me  through  therciAith, 
lest  these  unci r cum cised  corne  and  thrust 
me  through  and  abuse  me.  But  his 
armour-bearer  would  not,  for  he  was 
sore  afraid ;  therefore  Saul  took  a  sword, 
and  fell  upon  it.  And  when  his  armour* 
bearer  saw  that  Saul  was  dead,  he  feU 
likewse  upon  his  sword,  and  died  witK 
him.^' 

42.  2  Samuel  i.  21  :  **  Ye  mountains 
of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither 
let  there  be  rain  upon  you. " 

43.  Arachne,  daughter  of  Idmon  the 
dyer  of  Colophon.      Ovid,  Metamorpk,^ 

"  One  at  the  loom  so  excel lendy  skilled. 
That  to  the  goddess  she  refused  la  yidd 
Low  WHS  her  birth,  and  small  her  native  town, 
She  from  her  art  :done  obtained  renown. 

Nor  would  the  work,  when  hnished,  please  so 

much, 
As,,  while  she  wrought,  to  view  each  graceful 

touch ; 
Whether    the    shapeless    wtjol    in    balk    she 

wound, 
Or  with    quick  motion   turned   ihc    spindle 

round, 
Or  with  her  pencil  drew  the  neat  design, 
PalUs  her  mi-stress  shone  in  evt:ry  line. 
This  the  proud  maid  with  scornful  air  denies, 
And  eveit  the  goddess  at  her  work  defies  ; 
Disown*  her  heavenly  mistress  every  hour, 
Nor  asks  hcraldj  nor  deprecates  her  power. 
Let  us,  she  cries,  but  to  a  trial  come, 
And  if  she  conquers^  let  her  ftx  my  doom.'* 

It  was  rather  an  unfair  trial  of  skill, 
at  the  end  of  wliich  Minerva,  getting 
aiigr>%  struck  Arachne  on  the  forehead 
with  her  shuttle  of  box-wood, 

*'  The  unhappy  maid,  unpatient  of  tiie  wrong, 
Bown  from  a  beam  licr  injured  person  hung  ; 


When  Pallas,  pitying  her  wretched  statc^ 
At  oiice  prevented  and  pr onounccd  her  fate : 

*  Live  ;  but  depend,  vile  wretch  !'  thcfoddess 

cried 

*  Doonted  in  suspea^e  for  ever  to  be  tied ; 
That  all  your  raice,  to  utmost  dale  of  timep 
Ma^  feci  the  vejigeance  and  detest  the  cnme/ 

Then,  going  off,  she  sprinkled  her  i^-ith  juice 
Which  Itsives  of  baneful  aconite  prcriluce. 
Touched  with  the  poisonous  drug,  her  flowing 

hair 
Fell  It}  the  ground  and  left  her  lenipleg  bare  ; 
Her  usual  iealures  vanished  from  their  placc» 
Her  body  Icii^eDed  ail,  but  most  her  face. 


Her  slender  l!itigcrs,  hanging^  on  each  side 
With  many  joints^  the  us«  of  lees  supplied ; 
A  spider's  bag  the  rest,  from  whic;h  she  gives  ^ 
A  tnread,  and  stiU  by  coa»tant  weaving  Uves." 

46.  In  tbe  revolt  of  tlie  Ten  Tribes. 
t  /CtH^  xii.  18 :  "  Then  King  Reho- 
boam  sent  Adoram,  who  was  over  the 
tribute  ;  and  all  Israel  stoned  him  with 
stones,  that  he  died ;  therefore  King 
Rehoboam  made  speed  to  get  him  up  lo 
bis  chariot,  to  flee  to  Jeatiialera/" 

50.  Amphiaraiis,  the  soothsayer,  fore- 
seeing his  own  death  if  he  went  to  the 
Theban  war,  concealed  himself,  to  avoid 
going.  His  wife  Eriphyle,  bribed  by  a 
"golden  necklace  set  with  diamonds," 
betrayed  to  her  brother  Adrastius  his 
hiding-place,  and  Ampliiaraiis,  depart- 
ing, charged  his  son  Alcmeon  to  kill 
Eriphyle  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his 
death. 

Ovid,  Mdamorph.,  IX.  :— 

'*  The  son  shall  bathe  his  hands   ui   parent's 

_  blood. 
And  in  one  act  be  both  unjust  and  good." 

Statias,  Thdb.,  11.  355,  Lewis's  Tr.  :— 

"  FaiF  Eriphyle  the  ricth  gift  Uchcld, 
And  her  stck  breaat  with  secret  envy  swelled. 
Not  the  laic  omens  und.the  well-known  talc 
To  cure  her  vain  nmfbttion  aught  avail. 
O  had  the  wretch  by  self-experience  known 
Th<c  future  wncfi  and  sorrows  not  her  own  ! 
But  fate  decrees  her  wretched  spouse   must 

bleed,       • 
And  the  son's  frenzy  clear  the  mother's  deed," 

53.  Jsaiah  xxxvii.  38  ;  *^  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  he  -vras  worshipping  in  the 
house  of  Nisroch  his  god,  that  Admm- 
melech  and  Sharerer,  his  sons,  smote 
him  with  the  sword  ;  and  they  escaped 
into  the  land  of  Armenia,  and  Esarhad- 
don,  hi*  son,  reigned  in  his  stead." 

56.  Herodotus^  Book  L  Ch.  214, 
Rawlin^on's  Tr.  .*  "  Tomyiis,  when  she 
lound  that  Cjtiis  paid  no  heed  to  her 


advice,  collected  all  the  forces  of  her 
kingdom,  and  gave  him  battle,  Of  all 
die  combats  in  which  the  barbarians  have 
engaged  among  themselves,  I  reckon  this 
to  have  been  tlie  fiercest.  ....  The 
greater  part  of  the  anny  of  the  Persians 
was  destroyed,  and  Cyrus  himself  fcll^ 
after  reigning  nine  and  twenty  years. 
Search  was  made  among  the  slain,  by 
order  of  the  queen,  for  the  body  of 
Cyrus,  and  when  it  was  found,  she  took 
a  skin,  and  filling  it  full  of  human  blood, 
she  dipped  the  head  of  Cyrus  in  the 
gore,  saying,  as  she  thus  insulted  the 
corse,  *  1  live  and  have  conquered  thee 
in  fight,  and  yet  by  thee  am  I  ruined  j 
for  thou  tookest  my  son  with  guile  ;  but 
thus  I  make  good  my  threat,  and  give 
th€«  thy  fill  of  blood.'  Of  the  many 
different  accounts  which  arc  given  of  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  this  which  1  have 
followed  appears  to  be  the  most  worthy  J 
of  credit." 

59.  After  Judith  had  slain  Holofernes.  ' 
Judith.  XV.  I  :  **  And  when  they  that 
were  in  the  tents  heard,  they  were 
astonished  at  the  thing  that  was  done. 
And  fear  and  trembling  fell  upon  them, 
so  that  there  was  no  man  that  dn 
abide  in  the  sight  of  his  neighbour,  buti 
RLshing  out  altogether,  they  (led  into  ^ 
every  way  of  the  plain  and  of  the  hill 

country Now  when  the  children 

of  Israel  heard  it,  they  all  fell  upon 
them  with  one  consent,  and  slew  them 
unto  Chobai." 

61.  This  tercet  unites  the  '*!  saw," 
"  O,"  and  **  Displayed,"  of  the  preced- 
ing passage,  and  binds  the  whole  as  with 
a  selvage. 

67*  Ruskin,  Mod.  Painters^  IIL  19; 
"There  was  probably  never  a  period  in 
which  the  influence  of  art  over  the  minds 
of  men  seemed  to  depend  less  on  its 
merely  imitativi  power,  than  the  close  ol 
the  thirteenth  century.  No  painting  or 
sculpture  at  that  time  reached  more  than 
a  rude  resemblance  of  reality.  Its 
despised  perspective,  imperfect  chiaros* 
euro,  and  unrestrained  flights  of  fantastic 
imagination,  separated  tlie  artist's  work 
from  nature  by  an  interval  which  there 
was  no  attempt  to  disguise,  and  little  to 
diminish.  And  yet,  at  this  very  period, 
the  greatest  poet  of  that,  ot  \iexW^j»  «3i 
any  other  ^e,  ^i\4  \kt  ^vv\Oc\^Ci  Vr*.v^  ^ 
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greatest  painter,  who  must  over  and 

vei*  again  htavt  held  full  and  free  con- 

erssitiork  witli  him  respecting  the  ol> 

of  his  nrt,  speaks  in  the  followinj* 

s  of  paitittng,  supposed  to  be  carried 

llo  its  highejst  perfection  :-^ 

*  QunI  di  pcnnel  fu  maestro^  c  cli  stile 
Clic  ritruci-ie  f  ombre,  c  » tratti,  ch'  i\'i 
.  Minir  fnnuno  lino  ingegno  Rottile. 
Mori  li  morti,  c  i  vivl  parenn  vivi : 
Non  vide  mc*  di  me,  chi  vidt:  ii  vero, 
Quanf  10  calcai,  fin  chc  chitlato  givi.' 

Dante  has  here  clearly  no  other  idea  of 

i  higheiit  art  than  that  it  should  bring 

"  back,  as  in  a  mirror  or  \'ision,  the  aspect 

of  things  passed  or  absent.     The  scenes 

l^of  which  he  speaks  are,  on  the  pave- 

nent,  far  ever  represented  by  angelic 

rpower,  so  that  the  souls  which  traverse 

this  circle  of  the  rock  may  see  them,  as 

I  if  the  years  of  the  world  had  been  rolled 
|back,  and  they  again  stood  beside  the 
actors  ill  the  moment  of  action.     Nor  do 
i    think     that     Dante's     authority    is 
jibsolulely  necessary  to    compel   us  to 
|kdmit  that  such  art  as  this  mt^r^tt  indeed 
lie    the    hlgfhest    possible.       Whatever 
nclight  we  may  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  i5cing  in  pictures,  if  it  were  but  truly 
offered  to  us  to  remove  at  our  will  the 
^B£anva5  from  the  frame,  and  in  lieu  of  it 
^■lo  behold,  fixed  for  ever^  the  image  of 
^^^me  of  those  mighty  scenes  which  it 
has  been  our  way  to  make  mere  themes 
for  the  artist's  fancy*— if*  for  instance, 
we  could  again  behold  the  Magdalene 
receiving  her  pardon  at  Christ^s  feet,  or 
the  disciples  sitting  with  him  at  the  table 
of  EmmauSi — and  this  not  feebly  nor 
^  fen ci fully,  but  ab  if  some  silver  min-or, 
'ibat  had  leaned  against  the  waJl  uf  the 
h  amber,   had   lieen  nuraculously  coni- 
anded  to  retain   for  ever  the  colours 
hat  had  flashed  upon  it  for  an  instant, — 
vould  wc   not  part   with   our   picture, 
"Itisui^s  or  VcroDesc*B  though  it  might 

8 1.  The  sixth   hour  of  the  day,    or 

I  noon  of  the  second  day. 
102.  Florence  is  here  called  ironically 
^*the  well  ^ided  "  or  well  governed. 
Etibaconte  is  the  name  of  the  most 
fcfistcrly  of  the  bridges  over  the  Amo, 
and  takes  its  name  from  Messer  Ruba- 
JDnte,  who  w^  Podc^tii  qf  Florence  in 
^3^    n-hen     this    bridge    was    built. 


Aliove  it  on  the  hill  stands  the  church  of 
San  !^Iiniato.  This  is  the  hill  which 
Michael  Angelo  fortified  in  the  siege  of 
Florence.  In  early  times  it  was  climbci^ 
by  staii^vays. 

105*  In  tlie  good  old  days,  before  any 
one  bad  falsified  the  ledger  of  the  public 
ficcounts,  or  the  standard  of  measure. 
In  Dante's  time  a  certain  Messer  Kiccoja 
tore  out  a  leaf  from  the  pul>Iic  records, 
to  conceal  some  vtllany  of  his;  and  a 
certain  Messer  Buraiite,  a  ciistoin-hons« 
officer,  ^diminished  the  salt-measure  by 
one  stave.  This  is  again  alluded  to,  Par. 
XVI,   105. 

no.  MaitJietvv,  3:  "Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdoni 
of  heaven." 

It  must  be  observed  that  all  the  L^tin 
lines  in  Dante  should  be  chanted  with  an 
equal  stress  on  each  syllable^  in  order  to 
make  them  rhythmical. 


CANTO  XllL 

I.  The  Second  Circle,  or  Comice^^' 
where  is  punished  the  sin  of  Envy ;  of 
which  St.  Augustine  says  :  *'En\*y  is 
the  hatred  of  anothcr^s  felicity  ;  in 
respect  of  superiors^  because  they  are 
not  tqual  to  Ihein ;  in  respect  of  inferiors, 
lest  they  should  }>e  equal  to  them ;  in 
respect  of  eqttaLs  because  they  are  equal 
to  tliem.  Through  en\7  proceeded  the 
fall  of  the  world,  and  the  death  of 
Christ." 

9.  The  livid  colour  of  Envy. 

14.  Tlie  militaiy  precision  vvilli  which 
Virgil  faces  to  the  right  is  Homeric. 
Uiagioli  says  that  Dante  expresses  it 
*' after  his  own  fashic»n,  that  is,  entirely 
new  and  difTerent  from  mundane  custom." 

16.  Boethius,  Cons,  FhiL,  V.  Met  2 : 

*'  Him  the  Sur,  then,  righdy  call, — 
God  who  S6«s  anti  tig^htens  aXV 

29.  Jchtt  ii,  3  J  **  And  vhen  they 
wanted  wine,  the  mother  of  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  They  have  no  wine." 

Examples  are  first  given  of  the  \'irtiie 
opposite  the  uce  here  punished,  The«c 
are  but  **  airy  tongues  that  s)llablc  men**& 
names;"  and  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  persons  alluded  to  are  actually 
paisuig  in  the  air. 

33.  The    name    of   Orestes    is   Jwte 
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shouted  on  account  of  the  proverbial 
friendship  between  him  and  Pylades. 
When  Orestes  was  condemned  to  death, 
Pylades  tried  to  take  his  place,  exclaim- 
ing, "I  am  Orestes." 

36.  Mattheia  v.  44 :  "  But  I  say  unto 
you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use 
you  and  persecute  you." 

39.  See  Canto  XIV.  147. 

42.  The  next  stairway  leading  from 
the  second  to  the  third  circle. 

51.  The  Litany  of  All  Saints. 

92.  Latian  for  Italian. 

109.  A  Sienese  lady  living  in  banish- 
ment at  Colle,  where  from  a  tower  she 
witnessed  the  battle  between  her  towns- 
men and  the  Florentines.  **  Sapia  hated 
the  Sienese,"  says  Benvenuto,  "and 
placed  herself  at  a  window  not  far  from 
the  field  of  battle,  waiting  the  issue  with 
anxiety,  and  desiring  the  rout  and  ruin 
of  her  own  people.  Her  desires  being 
verified  by  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the 
Sienese,  and  the  death  of  their  captain," 
(Provenzan  Salvani,  see  Canto  XI.  Note 
121,)  "exultant  and  almost  beside  her- 
self, she  lifted  her  bold  face  to  heaven, 
and  cried,  *  Now,  O  God,  do  with  me 
what  thou  wilt,  do  me  all  the  harm  thou 
canst ;  now  my  prayers  are  answered, 
and  I  die  content.*" 

no.  Gower,  Co fi/es.  A manf,,  11. : — 

**  Whan  I  have  sene  another  blithe 
Of  love  and  hadde  a  goodly  chere, 
Ethna,  which  brcnncth  yere  by  yere, 
Was  thanne  nought  so  bote  as  I 
Of  thilke  sore  which  prively 
Mine  hertes  thought  withinne  brenneth.^ 

114.  Convito^lV.  2^1  "Every  eifect, 
in  so  far  as  it  ,is  effect,  receiveth  the  like- 
ness of  its  cause,  as  far  as  it  can  retain  it. 
Therefore,  inasmuch  as  our  life,  as  has 
been  said,  and  likewise  that  of  every 
living  creature  here  below,  is  caused  by 
the  heavens,  and  the  heavens  reveal 
themselves  to  all  these  effects,  not  in 
complete  circle,  but,  in  part  thereof,  so 
must  its  movement  needs  be  above ;  and 
as  an  arch  retains  all  lives  nearly,  (and, 
I  say,  retains  those  of'  men  as  well  as  of 
other  living  creatures,)  ascending  and 
curving,  they  must  be  in  the  similitude 
of  an  arch.  Returning  then  to  our  life, 
pf  which  it  is  now  (question,  I  say  that 


it  proceeds  in  the  image  of  this  arch, 
ascending  and  descending."  ■ 

122.  The  warm  days  near  the  end  of 
January  are  still  called  in  Lombardy  / 
j^ni  delta  meria,  the  days  of  the  black- 
bird ;  from  an  old  legend,  that  once  in 
the  sunny  weather  a  blackbird  sang,  "  I 
fear  thee  no  more,  O  Lord,  for  the  winter 
is  over." 

128.  Peter  Pfittignano,  or  Pettinajo, 
was  a  holy  hermit,  who  saw  visions  and 
wrought  miracles  at  Siena.  Forsyth, 
Italy f  149,  describing  the  festival  of  the 
Assumption  in  that  city  in  1802,  says : — 

"  The  Pope  had  reserved  for  this  great 
festival  the  Beatification  of  Peter,  a 
Sienese  comb-maker,  whom  the  Church 
had  neglected  to  canonize  till  now.  Poor 
Peter  was  honoured  with  all  the  solem- 
nity of  music,  high-mass,  and  officiating 
cardinal,  a  florid  panegyric,  pictured 
angels  bearing  his  tools  to  heaven,  and 
combing  their  own  hair  as  they  soared ; 
but  he  received  five  hundred  years  ago  a 
greater  honour  than  all,  a  verse  of  praise 
from  Dante." 

138.  Dante*s  besetting  sin  was  not 
envy,  but  pride. 

144.  On  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

153.  The  vanity  of  the  Sienese  is  also 
^poteen  of/;//  XXIX.  123. 

152.  Talamone  is  a  seaport  in  the 
Maremma,  "many  times  abandoned  by 
its  inhabitants,"  savs  the  Ottimo^  **on 
account  of  the  malaria.  The  town  is 
utterly  in  ruins  ;  but  as  the  harbour  is 
deep,  and  would  be  of  great  utility  if  the 
place  were  inhabited,  the  Sienese  have 
spent  much  money  in  repairing  it  many 
times,  and  bringing  in  inhabitants  ;  it  is 
of  little  use,  for  the  malaria  prevents  the 
increase  of  population. " 

Talamone  .  is  the  ancient  Telamon, 
where  Marius  landed  on  his  return  from 
Africa. 

153.  The  Diana  is  a  subterranean  rivet, 
which  the  Sienese  were  in  search  of  for 
many  years  to  supply  the  city  with  water. 
"They  never  have  been  able  to  find  it," 
says  the  Ottimoy  **and  yet  they  still 
hope."  In  Dante's,  lime  it  was  evidently 
looked  upon  as  an  idle  dream.  To  the 
credit  of  the  Sienese  be  it  said,  they  per- 
severed, and  finally  succctde.^  vo.  OaXacc^.- 
ing  thtt  walet  so  Tp2L\:\wnJsV^  ?»>w^\.  Vjx . 
The  Po%%o  Diana,  ox  T>\»as;j^^«^^ 
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still  to  be  seen  at  Lhe  Convent  of  the 
Carmen. 

154.  The  admirals  who  go  to  Tala- 
mone  to  superintend  the  works  will  lose 
there  more  than  their  hope,  namely,  their 
lives. 


CANTO  XIV. 

I.  Thft  subject  of  the  preceding  canto 
is  here  continued.  Compare  the  intro- 
ductory lines  with  those  of  Canto  V. 

7.  Tliese  two  spirits  prove  to  be  Guido 
del  D«ca  and  Rinieri  da  Calboli. 

17.  A  moumain  in  the  Apennines^ 
north-east  of  Florence,  from  which  the 
Artio  takes  its  rise.  AmMre,  l^'iya^^ 
Danfesque^  p.  246,  thus  tf escribes  this 
region  of  the  Val  d*  Amo,  "  Farther  on 
is  another  tower^  the  tower  of  Poraano^ 
which  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
Dante,  From  there  I  had  still  to  climb 
the  summits  of  the  Falterona.  I  started 
towards  midnight  in  order  to  arrive  be- 
fore sunrise,  l  said  to  myself,  How 
many  times  the  poet,  whose  footprints 
I  am  following,  has  wandered  in  these 
mountains  I  Tt  was  by  these  little  alpine 
paths  that  he  came  and  went»  oq  his 
way  to  friends  in  Roroagna  or  friends  in 
UrbinOj  his  heart  agitated  wnth  a  hope 
that  was  never  to  be  fulfilled*  I  figured 
to  myself  Dante  walking  with  a  guide 
under  the  light  of  the  stars,  receiving  all 
the  impressions  produced  by  wild  and 
weather-beaten  regions^  steep  roads,  deep 
valleys,  and  the  accidents  of  a  long  and 
difficult  route,  impressions  whicli  he 
would  transfer  to  his  poem.  It  is  enough 
to  have  read  this  poem  to  be  certain 
that  its  author  has  travelled  much,  has 
wandered  much.  Dante  really  walks 
w^th  Virgil.  He  fatigues  himself  with 
dimbingj  he  stops  to  take  breath,  he 
uses  his  hands  when  feet  are  insuRicicnt, 
lie  gets  lost,  and  asks  the  way.  He 
observes  the  height  of  the  sun  and 
stars.  In  a  word,  one  finds  the  habits 
and  souvenirs  of  the  traveller  in  every 
verse,  or  rather  at  every  step  of  his  poetic 
pilgrimage. 

*'  Dante  has  certainly  climbed  the  top 
of  the  Falterona.  U  is  upon  this  sum- 
mit,  from  which  all  the  Valley  of  the 
^tno  is  emhrsLced,  that  one  should  read 
e  singular  imprecAtioti  which  the  poet 


has  uttered  against  this  whole  valley. 
He  follows  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
as  he  advances  marks  every  place  he 
comes  to  with  fierce  invective.  The  far- 
ther he  goc%  the  more  his  hate  redoubles 
in  violence  and  bitterness.  It  Is  a  piece 
of  topographical  satire,  of  which  I  know 
no  other  example." 

32.  The  Apennines,  whose  long  chain 
ends  in  Calabria^  opposite  Cape  Peloro 
in  Sicily,  ^natit  III.  410,  Davidson*s 
Tr, :— 

ft  But  when,  after  setting  out,  the  wind 
shaR  waft  you  to  the  Sicilian  coast,  and 
the  straits  of  narrow  Pelorus  shall  open 
wider  to  the  eye,  veer  to  die  land  on  the 
left,  and  to  the  sea  on  the  left,  by  a  long 
circuit ;  fly  the  right  both  sea  and  shore. 
These  lands,  they  say,  once  with  violence 
and  vast  desolation  convulsed,  [such  revo- 
lutions a  long  course  of  time  is  able  to 
produce,)  slipped  asunder  j  when  in  con- 
dnuity  both  lands  were  one,  the  sea 
rushed  impetuously  between,  and  by  its 
wa\^s  tore  the  Italiim  side  from  that  of 
Sicily  ;  and  with  a  narrow  fritli  runs 
l>etween  the  fields  and  cities  separated 
by  the  shores.  Scylla  guards  the  right 
side,  implacable  Charybdis  the  left,  and 
thrice  %vith  the  deepest  eddies  of  its  gulf 
swallows  up  the  vast  billows,  headlong 
in,  and  again  spouts  them  out  by  turns 
high  into  the  air,  and  lashes  the  stag 
with  the  waves." 

And  Lucan,  Phars.^  IL  : — 

'*  And  still  we  see  on  fair  SicilSa's  fvimls 
Wh<ire  jiart  of  Ap<aini«c  Pelorus  stands, '* 

And  Shelley,  Ode  to  Liberty:— 

**  O'er  the  lit  waves  every  vEoliao  isle 
From  PIthecusa  to  Pelorus 
HqwIb,  and  leaps,  and  glares  in  diorus.*' 

40.  When  Dante  wTote  this  invective 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Val  d'Amo, 
he  probably  had  in  mind  the  following 
passage  of  Boethius,  Cons.  PhiL^  IVT 
Pros.  3,  Ridpath's  Tr.  :— 

"Hence  it  again  follows,  that  every 
thing  which  strays  from  whnt  is  good 
ceases  to  be  ;  the  wicked  therefore  must 
cease  to  be  what  they  were ;  but  that 
they  were  formerly  men,  their  human 
shape,  which  still  remains,  testifies.  liy 
degenerating  into  wickedness,  then,  they 
must  cease  to  be  men.  But  as  virtue 
,  ^lone  can  exalt  q  man  above  wimt  tj 
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human,  so  it  is  on  the  contrary  evident, 
that  vice,  as  it  divests  him  of  his  nature, 
must  sink  him  below  humanity ;  you 
ought  therefore  by  no  means  to  consider 
him  as  a  man  whom  vice  has  rendered 
vicious.  Tell  me,  What  difference  is 
there  betwixt  a  wolf  who  lives  by  rapine, 
and  a  robber  whom  the  desire  of  atno- 
ther's  wealth  stimulates  to  commit  all 
manner  of  violence  ?  Is  there  anything 
that  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  a 
wrathful  dog  who  barks  at  passengers, 
than  a  man  whose  dangerous  tongue  at- 
tacks aD  the  world*  What  is  liker  to  a 
fox  than  a  cheat,  who  spreads  his  snares 
in  secret  to  undermine  and  ruin  you  ?  to 
a  lion,  than  a  furious  man  who  is  always 
ready  to  devour  you  ?  to  a  deer,  than  a 
coward  who  is  afraid  of  hb  own  shadow? 
to  an  ass,  than  a  mortal  who  is  slow, 
dull,  and  indolent  ?  to  the  birds  of  the 
air,  than  a  man  volatile  and  inconstant  ? 
and  wh&t,  in  fine,  is  a  debauchee  who  is 
immersed  in  the  lowest  sensual  gratifi- 
cations^ but  a  bog  who  wallows  in  the 
mire  ?  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  unques* 
tioDabte  truth  that  a.  man  who  forsakes 
virtue  ceases  to  he  a  man ;  and,  as  it  is 
impossible  that  he  can  ascend  in  the  scale 
of  beings,  be  must  of  necessity  degenerate 
and  sink  into  a  beast.'* 

43.  The  people  of  Casentino.  Forsyth, 
Italy y  p,  126:^ 

**  On  returning  down  to  the  Casentine, 
we  could  trace  along  the  Amo  the  mis- 
chief which  followed  a  late  attempt  to 
clear  some  Apennines  of  their  woods. 
Most  of  the  soil,  which  was  then  loosened 
from  the  roots  and  washed  down  by  the 
torrents,  lodged  in  this  plain  ;  and  left 
immense  beds  of  sand  and  large  rolling 
stones  on  the  very  spot  where  Dante  de- 
scribes 

*  Li  mscelletd  die  de'  vcrdi  colli 

Del  Cajsentin  discendon  giuso  in  Amo, 
Facendo  i  lor  canati  fi  freddi  e  moUj/ 

*'l  was  surprised  to  find  so  laige  a 
tovni  05  Dibbiena  in  a  country  devoid  of 
manufactures,  remote  from  public  roads, 
and  even  deserted  by  its  landholders ; 
for  the  Niccolini  and  Vecchietti,  who 
possess  most  of  this  district,  prefer  the 
obsairer  pleasures  of  Florence  to  their 
palaces  and  pre-eminence  here.  The 
only  commodity  which  the  Casentines 
traa^  in  is  pork«     Signore  Baglione,  a 


gentleman  at  whose  house  I  slept  here* 
ascribed  the  superior  flavour  of  theii 
hams,  which  arc  esteemed  the  best  in 
Italy  and  require  no  cooking,  to  the  dry* 
ness  of  the  air,  the  absence  of  stagnant 
water,  and  the  quantity  of  chestnuts 
given  to  their  hogs.  Bibbiena  has  been 
long  renowned  for  its  chestnuts,  which 
the  peasants  dry  in  a  kiln*  grind  into  a 
sweet  flour»  and  then  convert  into  bread, 
cakes,  and/i^/^w/ti." 

46.  The  Dcople  of  Arezzo.  Poi*5jth, 
Itat\\  p.  12S:— 

**  The  Casentines  were  no  favourites 
wdth  Dante,  who  confounds  the  men  with 
their  hogs.  Yet,  following  the  divine 
poc£  down  the  Anio,  we  came  to  a  race 
still  more  forbidding.  The  Aretine  pea- 
sants seem  to  inherit  the  coarse,  surly 
visages  of  their  ancestors,  whom  be 
styles  BoiioH.  Meeting  one  girl,  who 
appeared  more  cheerful  tlian  her  neigh- 
bours, we  asked  her  how  far  it  was 
from  Arezzo,  and  received  for  answer, 
^Quanio  r'e.' 

**  The  valley  widened  as  we  advanced, 
and  when  Arezzo  appeared,  the  river  left 
us  abruptly,  wheeling  oFf  from  its  environs 
at  a  sharp  angle,  which  Dante  converts 
into  a  snout,  and  points  disdainfully 
against  the  currish  race.  ,  ,  .  . 

**  On  entering  the  Val  di  Cbiana,  we 
passed  through  a  peasantry  more  civil 
and  industrious  than  their  Aretine  neigh- 
bours. One  poor  girl,  unlike  the  last 
whom  we  accosted,  was  driving  a  laden 
ass,  bearing  a  billet  of  wood  on  ht^r  head, 
spinning  with  the  rocca,  and  singing  as 
she  went  on>  Others  were  returning 
with  their  sickles  from  the  (ieldrj  which 
they  had  reaped  in  the  Maremma,  to 
their  own  harvest  on  the  hills.  That 
contrast  which  struck  me  in  the  man- 
ners of  two  cantons  so  near  as  Cortona 
to  Arezzo,  can  only  be  a  vestige  of  their 
ancient  rivality  while  separate  republics. 
Men  naturally  dislike  the  very  virtues 
of  their  enemies^  and  affect  qualities 
as  remote  from  theirs  as  they  can  well 
defend." 

50.  The  Florentines. 

53.  The  Pisaus. 

57,  At  the  close  of  these  vitupera- 
tions, perhaps  to  soften  the  sarcasm  b^ 
making  it  more  g<it^et^\»  ^^iNewc^.'^  ^^ 
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i  inhabitants  of  the  Val  d'  Arno  might 
t  said  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Ita- 
ians,  nay,  of  the  worlcK  Dn^iite^  being 
once  ftsked  v/hy  he  had  put  more  Chris- 
tians than  Gentiles  iiUo  Hdlj  replied, 
*  Ilecause  I  have  known  the  Christians 
butter.'" 

58.  MesserFlddei-i da Calbcliof  Fori!, 
nephov  of  Kinieri.  He  was  Podesta  of 
Florence  in  1 302,  and,  being  bribed  by 
the  Neri,  bad  many  of  the  Bianchi  put  to 
death, 

64-  Florence,  the  habitation  of  these 
wolves  J  left  so  stripped  by  Fulcieri,  on 
his  retiring  from  office^  that  it  will  be  long 
in  recovenng  its  former  prosperity., 

8 1 .  Gni d o  del  D u ca  of  B rettinoro,  neat 
Forll,  in  Ro magna ;  nothing  remains 
but  the  name.  lie  and  his  companion 
Rinieri  were  ^'gentlemen  of  worth,  if  they 
had  not  been  burned  up  with  env)'»" 

87.  On  worldly  goods,  where  selfish- 
ness exclndes  others ;  in  contrast  with  the 
spiritual,  which  increase  by  being  shared. 
See  Canto  XV.  45, 

S8.  Rinieri  da  Calboli.  *^  He  was 
very  famous,*'  says  the  OUimo^  and  his- 
tory says  no  more.  In  the  Cento  Novell f 
Atttkhe^  Nov.  44,  Roscoe's  Tr. ,  he  figures 
thus : — 

**A  certain  knight  was  one  day  en- 
treating a  lady  whom  he  loved  to  smile 
upon  his  wishes,  and  among  other  deli- 
cate argktments  which  he  pressed  noon 
her  was  thaA  of  his  own  superior  wealth, 
elegance,  and  accomplishments,  esf)e- 
cially  when  compared  with  the  merits 
of  her  own  liege-lord,  *  whose  extreme 
ugliness,  madam,*  he  continued,  *  I  tlunk 
1  need  not  iuBist  upon.'  Her  husband, 
who  overheard  this  compliment  from  t}\e 
place  of  his  concealment,  immediately 
replied,  *  Pray,  sir,  mend  your  own 
manners,  and  do  not  vilify  other  people.' 
The  name  of  the  plain  gentleman  was 
Lizio  di  Valbona,  and  Messer  Rinieri  da 
Calvoli  that  of  the  othen" 

92.  In  Ro magna,  which  is  bounded  by 
the  Po,  the  Apennines,  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  river  Reno,  that  passes  near  Bologna. 

93.  For  study  and  pleasure. 

97.  Of  Lizio  and  Manardi  the  Ottinw 

says :    **  Mcsser    Lizio    di   Valbona,    a 

courteous  gentleman,  in  order  lo  give 

a  dinner  at  ForVif  solU  half  his  silken 

Ifcdi^  lit  It  for  jiatf  llonm.   A  rrigo  M  anardi 


was  of  Erettinorb  ;  he  was  a  gentleman 
full  of  court e.^y  and  honour,  was  fond 
of  entertaining  guests,  made  presents  of 
robes  and  horses,  loved  honourable  men, 
and  all  his  life  w^  devoted  to  largess 
and  good  li\dng.'' 

The  marriage  of  Riccardo  Manardi 
with  Lizio*s  daughter  Caterina  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  tales  of  the  Z?^d- 
mcron,  V.  4.  Pietro  Dante  says,  that, 
when  Lirio  was  told  of  the  death  of  his 
dissipated  son,  he  replied,  '  *  1 1  is  no  newA 
to  me,  be  never  was  alive.  '* 

98,  Of  Pier  Traversaro  the  Otiim& 
says :  **  He  was  of  Ravenna,  a  man  of 
tnost  gentle  blood;"  and  of  Guido  di 
Carpigna  :    *'  He  was   of   JiTontefcItrov 

Most  of  the  time  he  lived  at 

B rettinoro,  and  surpassed  all  others  in 
generosity,  loved  for  the  sake  of  loving, 
and  lived  handsomely." 

100.  **  This  Messcr  Fabbro,"  |ays  the 
QitlmOy  "  was  bom  of  low  parents, 
and  lived  so  generously  that  the  author 
(Dante)  says  there  never  was  his  like  in 
Bologna.*' 

lot.  The  Ottimu  again  :  *  *  Tliis  M csser 
Bernardino,  son  of  Fosco,  a  fanner,  and 
of  humble  occupation,  became  so  excel- 
lent  by  his  good  works,  that  he  was  an 
honour  to  Facnza  ;  and  he  was  named 
with  praise,  and  the  old  grandees  were 
not  ashamed  to  \nsit  him,  to  see  his  ma^ 
nificence,  and  to  hear  his  pleasant  jests. '^ 

104.  Guido  da  Prat  a,  from  the  villaee 
of  that  name,  between  Facnza  and  Forll, 
and  Ugolin  d'  Azzo  of  Faenza,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  though  "of  humble 
biriii,  rose  to  such  great  honour,  that, 
leaving  their  native  places,  they  associated 
with  the  noblemen  before  mentioned.*' 

106.  Frederick  Tignoso  was  a  gentle^ 
man  of  Rimini,  living  in  Brettinoro.  **  A 
man  of  great  mark,"  says  Buti,  ''with 
his  band  of  friends."  According  to  Ben- 
venuto,  "he  had  beautiful  blond  hoiri 
and  was  called  lij^tosa  (the  scurvy  fel- 
low)  by  way  of  an  t  i  p  h  rase/ '  The  Ottifm 
speaks  of  him  as  follows :  "He  avoided 
the  city  as  much  as  possible,  as  a  place 
hostile  to  gentlemen,  but  when  he  %vas 
in  it,  he  kept  opeii  house." 

107.  Ancient  and  honourable  familiet 
of  Ravenna.  There  is  a  stoiy  of  ihem  in 
the  Dccafturcftf  Gior.  V.  Nov.  S,  which 
te  Voo  Voivg  to  411  ote.     Upon  this  tale  ii 
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founded  Dryden's.  poem  of  Theodore  and 
Hofwria,  . 

109.  Ariosto,  Orlando  Fun'oso,  I.  1 : — 

"  The  dames,  the  cavaliers,  the  arms,  the  ]oyes, 
The  courtesies,  the  daring  deeds  I  sing." 

112.  Brettinoro,  now  Bertinoro,  is  a 
small  town  in  Romagtia,  between  Forli 
and  Cesena,  in  which  lived  many  of  the 
families  that  have  just  been  mentioned. 
The  hills  about  it  are  still  celebrated  for 
their  wines,  as  its  inhabitants  were  in 
old  times  for  their  hospitality.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  told  of  them  ty  the 
OttimOj  and  also  in  nearly  the  same 
words  in  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche^ 
Nov.  89:— 

"Among  other  laudable  customs  of 
the  nobles  of  Brettinoro  Avas  that  of 
hospitality,  and  their  not  permitting  any 
man  in  the  town  to  keep  an  inn  for 
money.  But  there  was  a  stone  column 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,"  (upon  which 
were  rings  or  knockers,  as  if  all  the 
front -doors  were  there  represented), 
"and  to  this,  *aS  soon  as  a  stranger 
made  his  appearance,  he  was  conducted, 
and  to  one  of  the  rings  hitched  his  horse 
or  hung  his  hat  upon  it;  and  thus,  as 
chance  decreed,  he  was  taken  to  the 
house  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
ring  belonged,  and  honoured  according 
to  his  rank.  This  cblumn  and  its  rings 
were  invented  to  remove  all  cause  of 
quarrel  among  the  noblemen,  who  used 
to  run  to  get  possession  of  a  stranger,  as 
now-a-days  they  almost  run  away  from 
him." 

115.  Towns  in  Romagna.  "Bagna- 
cavallo,  and  Castrocaro,  and  Conio," 
Says  the  Oitimo^  "were  all  habitations 
of  courtesy  and  honour.  Now  in  Bag- 
naca^'allo  the  Counts  are  extinct ;  and  he 
(Dante)  says  it  does  well  to  produce  no 
more  of  them  because  they  had  degener- 
ated like  those  of  Conio  and  Castrocaro. 

118.  The  Pagani  were  Lords  of  Faenza 
and  Imola,  The  head  of  the  family, 
Mainardo;  was  surnamed  "the  Devil." 
—See  Inf.  XXVII.  Note  49.  His  bad 
repute  will  always  be  a  reproach  to  the 
family. 

121.  A  nobleman  of  Faenza,  who" 
died  without  heirs,  and  thus  his  name 
>vas  safe. 

133.   Milton,  Comus : — 


**  Of  calEng  shapes  axid  beckoning  shadows  dire^ 
And  airy  topgues  that  syllable  men's  names." 

These  voices  in  the  air  proclaim  ex* 
amples  of  envy. 

133.  Genesis  iv.  13,  14:  "And  Cain 
said  unto  the  Lord,  .....  Every  one 
that  findfeth  me  shall  slay  me." 

139.  A^lauros  through  envy  opposed 
the  interview  of  Mercury  with  her  sister 
Herse,  and  was  changed  by  the  god  into 
stone.  Ovid,  Metamorph.^  I.,  Adcjison's 
Tr.:— 

'*  *  Then  keep  thy  scat  for  ever,'  cries  the'^od. 
And  touched  the  door,. wide  opening  to  hts  rod. 
Fain  would  she  rise  and  stop  him,  -  but  she 

found 
Her.  truxik  too  heavy  to  forsake  the  ground  : 
Her  joints  ar^  all  benumbed,  her  hands  are 

pale, 
And  nuit4>le  now  appears  in  every  nail 
}i&  when  a  cancer  m  the  body  feeds. 
And  gradual  death  from  limb  to  limb  proceeds. 
So  does  the  chillness  to  each  vital  part 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  creeps  into  her  heart ; 
TiU  hardening  everywhere,    and   speechless 

grown, 
She  sits  un'tnoved,  and  freezes  to  a  stone. 
But  still  her  envious  hue  and  sullen  mien 
Are  in  the  sedentary  figure  seen."  *  ^ 

147.  The  falconer's  call  or  lure,  which 
he  whirls,  round  in .  the  air  to  attract  the 
falcon  on  the  wing. 

148.  Ovid,  Meiamorpk,,  I.,  Dryden's 
Tr.:— 

**  I'hus,  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
Man  looks  aloft ;  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies." 

150.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The 
Laws  of  Candy,  IV.  I : — 

"  Seldom  despairing  men  look  up  to  heaven, 
Although  it  still  speaks  to  'em  in  its  glories ; 
For  when  sad  thoughts  perplex  the  mind  of 

man. 
There  is  a  plummet  in  the  heart  that  weighs 
And  pulls  us,   living,  to  the  dust  we  came 
from." 


CANTO  XV. 

I.  In  this  canto  is  described  the  ascent 
to  the  Third  Circle  of  the  mountain. 
The  hour  indicated  by  the  peculiarly 
Dantesque  introduction  is  three  hours 
before  sunset,  or  the  beginning  of  that 
division  of  the  canonical  day  called 
Vespers.  Dante  states  this  simple  fact 
with  curious  circumlocution,  as  if  he 
would  imitate  the  celestial  sphere  in  this 
scherzoso  moveraeut..    TVv^  \>^\a:wcxvw^  ^ 
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day  is  sunrise  %  consequently  the  end 
the  third  hour»  three  hours  after  sun- 
.se,  is  represented  by  an  arc  of  the  celcs- 
dal  sphere  measuring  forty- five  degrees. 
The  sua  had  still  an  equal  space  to  pass 
over  before  his  setting.  This  would  make 
it  artemoon  iu  Purgatory,  and  midnight 
*4X  Tuscany,  where  Dante  was  writing  the 
;*oem. 

20,  From  a  perpendicular, 

38,  Matthew  v,  7 :  **  Blessed,  are  the 
merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy  ;*' 
— sung  by  the  spirits  that  remained  be- 
biiid.     See  Canto  XIL  Note  no. 

39.  Perhaps  an  allusion  to  *Svhat  the 
Spirit  saitk  unto  the  chiirches/'  Revela* 
twft  il  7:  ''To  him  that  overcometh 
will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of 
God."  And  also  the  "hidden  manna," 
and  the  **  morning  star,"  and  the  *' white 
raiment,"  and  the  name  not  blotted  *'out 
ofihe  book  of  life," 

55.   Milton,  Pm\  Lost,  V,  71  :— 

**  Since  good  the  more 
Coromunicated,  more  abundant  grows/' 

67.  C&nvttOj  IV.  20:  "According  to 
the  Apostle,  *  Every  good  gift  and  every 
perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  lights.^  He 
says  then  that  God  only  giveth  this  grace 
to  the  soul  of  him  whom  he  sees  to  be 
prepared  and  disposed  in  his  person  to 
receive  this  divine  act.  .  ,  ,  ,  Whence 
if  the  sonl  is  imperfectly  placed^  it  is 
not  disposed  to  receive  this  blessed  and 
divine  infusion ;  as  when  a  pearl  is  badly 
disposed,  or  is  imperfect,  it  cannot  re- 
ceive the  celestial  virhie,  as  the  noble 
Gttido  Guinizzelli  says  in  an  ode  ol  his, 
beginning, 

'  To  noble  heart  love  doth  for  shelter  fly/ 

The  soul,  then,  may  be  ill  placed  in  the 
]>erson  through  defect  of  temperament, 
or  of  time ;  and  in  such  a  soul  this  divine 
radiance  never  shines.  And  of  those 
whose  souls  are  deprived  of  this  light  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  like  valleys 
turned  toward  the  north,  or  like  sub- 
terranean caverns,  where  the  light  of  the 
Bun  never  falls,  unless  reflected  ffom  some 
other  place  iUnminated  by  it," 

The  following  are  the  first  two  slanias 
of  Guidons  Oik:— 


'*  To  noble  heart  love  doth  for  shelter  fly, 
As  ^ceks  the  bird  the  forest's  leafy  shade  \ 
Love  was  not  fch  till  noble  heart  beat  high, 
Kor  before  love  the  noble  heart  wa^  made  : 
Soon  as  the  sun 'a  broad  flame 
Was  fanned^  bo  soon  the  clear  light  Hiied 

the  air, 
Yet  was  not  till  he  came  ; 
So  love  springs  up  in  noble  breasts,  auid 

there 
Has  its  appointed  space, 
As  heat  in  the  bright  fiame  finds  its  aI]otte(' 

place, 

"  Kindles  in  noble  heart  the  Are  of  love, 
As  hidden  vinue  in  the  precious  stone  ; 
Tilts  virtue  comes  not  from  the  stars  abovQj 
Till  rnnnd  it  the  ennobling  sun  has  shone ; 
Bat  when  his  powerful  bla^c 
Has  dravm  forth  what  was  vilC],  the  start 

imiiart 
Stnuige  virtue  in  their  rays ; 
And  thujs  when  nature  doth  create  the  heart 
Noble,  and  pure,  and  h%h, 
Like  virtue  Jrom  the  star^,  love  comes  from 

woman's  eye.'* 

70.      Par.  XIV,  40:— 

"Its  brightnesii  is  proportioned  to  the  ardour. 
The  ardour  to  the  visiou^  and  the  vtsiion 
Equals  what  grace  it  has  above  its  merit,'* 

89.  Luke  ii.  48:  **And  his  mother 
said  unto  him,  Son,  why  hast  thou  llius 
dealt  with  us  ?  behold,  thy  father  and  I 
have  soujjht  thee  sorrowing/' 

97.  The  contest  between  Neptune 
and  Minerva  for  the  right  of  naming 
Athens,  in  which  Minena  carried  the 
day  by  tlie  vote  of  the  women.  This  is 
one  of  th  e  subj  ects  which  M  iner^^a  wrought 
in  her  trial  of  skill  with  Arachne.  Ovid, 
Metaftwrpk.t  VI. : — 

**  Pallas  in  figures  wrotaght  the  heavenly  powen, 
And  Mars's  hill  among  the  Athenian  towers. 
On  lofty  thrones  twice  six  celestials  sate, 

40 vc  in  the  midsti.  and  held  their  warm  debate; 
he  subject  weighty,  and  well  known  to  (um^ 
Froni  whom  tlie  city  should  receive  its  name. 
Each  god  by  proper  features  was  expressed, 
Jove  with  majestic  mien  excelled  the  rest. 
Mis    three-forked    mace    the    dewy    sea-giy' 

shook, 
And.  liking  sternly,  smote  the  ragged  rock  ; 
When  from  the  stone  leapt  forth  a  sprtghtty 

steed. 
And  Neptune  claims  the  city  for  the  deed. 

Herself  she  blaions,  with  a  glittering  spear, 
And  crested  helm  that  veiled  her  iH^ided  hairf 
With  shield,  and  scaly  breastplate,  ttnptejnents 

of  war. 
Struck  wiih  her  pointed  lance,  the  teeming 

earth 
Seemed  to  produce  a  new,  surprise  birth  : 
WTicn  from  the  glebe  the  pledge  of  conqtjest 

sprang, 
A  tree  ide-grccn  with  faireit  olives  tutig." 
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loi.  Pisistratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens, 
14'ho  used  Ills  power  so  tiobly  as  to  make 
the  people  forget  the  iisurpatiori  by  which 
he  had  attained  it.  Among  his  good 
deeds  was  tlie  collection  and  preservation 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  but  for 
him  might  have  perished.  He  was  also 
the  first  to  found  a  public  library  in 
Athens.  This  anecdote  is  told  by  Vale- 
rias Nfaximus,  FacL  ac  JJicL^  VL  I. 

106.  The  stoning  of  Stephen.  Acts 
I  vii,  54:  *'They  gnashed  on  him  with 
their  teeth.  Eut  he,  being  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly  into 
heaven.  ....  Then  they  cried  out  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  stopped  their  ears,  and 
ran  upon  him  with  one  accord,  and  cast 
him  out  of  the  city,  and  stoned  him. 
.  *  *  .  And  lie  kneeled  down,  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge  !  And  when  be  liad  said 
this,  he  fell  asleep. " 

117.  He  recognizees  it  to  be  a  vision, 
but  not  false,  because  it  symboli^d  the 
inith. 


CANTO   XVI. 

1,  The  Third  Circle  of  Purgatory, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  Sin  of  Pride. 

2.  Poor,  or  impoverished  of  its  stars 
by  clouds.  The  same  expression  is  ap- 
plijcd  to  the  Arno,  Canto  XIV.  45,  to 
indicate  its  want  of  water. 

19.     In  the  Litany  0/  the  Saints  t— 

**  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  word,  spare  us,  O  Lord, 

*'  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  graciously  hear  us,  O 
Lord. 

*'Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on 
us!" 

27.  StiO  living  the  life  temporal, 
where  time  is  measured  by  the  calen- 
dar. 

46.  Marco  Lombardo,  was  a  Vene- 
tian nobleman,  a  man  of  wit  and  learning 
and  a  friend  of  Dante.  "  Nearly  all 
that  he  gained,"  says  ih^  Olti mo ^  '*he 
spent  in  charity.  ....  He  visited  Paris, 
and,  as  long  as  his  money  lasted,  be  was 
esteemed  for  his  valour  and  courtesy. 
Afterwards  he  depended  upon  those 
richer  than  himself,  and  Jived  and  died 
tkonourably/'  There  are  some  anecdotes 


of  him  in  the  Ceftto  Nbveile  Antiche^ 
Nov,  41,  52,  hardly  worth  quoting. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  of 
Lombardo  is  a  family  name,  or  only  in- 
dicates that  Marco  was  an  Italian,  after 
the  fashion  'then  prevalent  among  the 
French  of  calling  all  Italians  Lombards. 
See  Note  124. 

Benvenulo  say^  of  him  that  he  **  was 
a  man  of  noble  mind,  but  disdainful,  antf 
easily  moved  to  anger." 

Buti's  portrait  is  as  follows  x  **  This 
Marco  was  a  Venetian,  called  Marco 
Daca  ;  and  was  a  very  learned  man,  and 
liad  many  political  virtues,  and  was  very 
courteous,  giving  to  poor  noblemen  all 
that  he  gained,  and  he  gained  much ; 
for  he  was  a  courtier,  and  was  much  be- 
loved for  his  virtue,  and  much  was  given 
him  by  the  nobility  ;  and  as  he  gave  to 
those  who  were  in  need,  so  he  lent  to  all 
who  asked.  So  that,  coming  to  die, 
and  having  much  still  due  to  him,  he 
made  a  will,  and  among  other  bef|ucsts 
this,  that  whoever  owed  him  should  not 
be  held  to  pay  the  debt,  saying,  *  Who- 
ever has,  may  keep.* " 

Portarelli  thinks  that  this  Marco  may 
be  Marco  Polo  the  traveller  ;  but  this  is 
inadmissible,  as  he  was  still  living  at  the 
time  of  Dante's  death. 

57.  What  Guido  del  Duca  has  told 
him  of  the  corruption  of  Italy,  in  Canto 
XIV. 

64.  Ovid,  Metamorpk.^  X.,  OxcU's 
Tr.  :— 

'  *^  The  eod  upon  its  leiives 

The  sad  expression  of  his  sorrow  weaves. 
And  to  this  hour  the  motimfu^  purple  wear* 
Ai,  ni\  inscribed  in  funeral  character*." 

67.  See  the  article  Cabala^  at  the  end 
of  Paradiio. 

69.  Boethius,  C&ns.  Phil, ,  V.  Prosa  29 
RTdpath^5  Tr.  : — 

**  *  But  in  this  indissoluble  chain  of 
causes,  can  we  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
will  ?  Does  this  fatal  Necessity  re>>lrain 
the  motions  of  the  human  soul  ?  * — • 
*  There  is  no  reasonable  bein;,'/  replied 
she,  *who  has  not  freedom  of  wilt  :  for 
every  being  distinguished  witli  this  fa- 
culty is  endowed  with  judgment  to  per- 
ceive the  differences  of  things  ;  to  discover 
what  he  is  to  avoid  or  \i\itsv\c.  "^wt 
what  a  pet^oti  esXtttwiJa  ^fisvcaly^kC,  V&  ca* 
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sires ;  but  wliat  tie  thinks  ought  to  be 
iivoidefl,  he  shuns.  Thus  every  rational 
creature  hath  a  liberty  of  choosing  and 
rejectinp^.  But  I  do  not  assert  that  this 
liberty  is  eqnal  in  all  beings.  Heavenly 
substances^  who  are  exnlt^l  above  us, 
have  an  enlightened  judgriieiit*  an  in- 
corruptible will  J  curd  a  power  ever  at 
comBiand  efTecttially  to  accomplish  their 
desires*  With  regard  to  man,  his  im- 
material  spirit  is  also  free  ;  but  it  is  most 
at  liberty  when  employed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Divine  mind  ;  it  becomes 
less  so  when  it  enters  into  a  body  ;  and 
is  still  more  restrained  when  it  is  im- 
prisoned in  a  terrestrial  habitation,  com- 
posed of  members  of  clay ;  and  is  reduced, 
in  fine,  to  the  most  extreme  servitude 
when,  by  plunging  into  the  pollutions  of 
vice,  it  totally  departs  from  reason  :  for 
the  soul  no  sooner  turns  her  eye  from  the 
radiance  of  supreme  truth  to  dark  and 
base  objects,  but  she  Is  involved  in  a 
mist  of  ignorance,  assailed  by  impure 
desires;  by  yie'ding  to  which  she  in- 
creases her  thraldom,  and  thits  the  free- 
dom which  ,she  derives  from  nature 
becomes  in  some  measure  the  cause  of 
her  slavery.  But  the  eye  of  Providence, 
tthich  sees  everything  from  eternity, 
j^erceives  all  this ;  and  that  same  Pro- 
fidence  disposes  everything  she  has  pre- 
destinated, in  the  order  it  deser>'es.  As 
Homer  says  of  the  sun»  It  sees  every^thitig 
and  hears  everything.'  " 

Also  Milton,  Farad.  Lost,  II.  557  :— 

**  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired,  1 

In  thoughts  til  ore  cUvatCp  ntid  reasoned  high 
Of  provide ncc,  foreknowledge^  will  and  fate, 
Fixed  f^itc,  free  ivill^  rorcUnowledge  abimlutc, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wanderin|f  maiea  lost." 

See  also  Par,  XVII,  Note  40. 

70.  Boethiu5,  C^ns,  Phil,,  V.  Prosa  3, 
Ridjiath's  Tn  :— 

**  Btit  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  demon- 
strate, that,  in  whatever  way  the  chain 
of  causes  is  disposed,  the  event  of  things 
which  are  foreseen  is  necessary;  although 
prescience  may  not  appear  to  be  the 
necessitating  ca^ise  of  tlieir  befalling. 
For  example,  if  a  person  sits,  the  opinion 
formed  of  him  that  he  is  seated  is  of 
necessity  true ;  but  by  inverting  the 
phnise,  if  the  opinion  is  true  that  he  is 
i**^;cd,  be  must  necessarily  .sit.  In  both 
fases,  then,  there  Is  a  necessity ;  in  the 


latter,  that  the  person  sits;  in  the  fonner, 
that  the  opinion  concerning  hhn  is  true  ! 
but  tlie  pei-son  doth  not  sit,  because  the 
opinion  of  his  sitting  is  true,  but  the 
opinion  is  rather  true  because  the  action 
of  his  being  seated  was  antecedent  in 
time.  Thus,  though  the  truth  of  the 
opinion  may  be  the  effect  of  the  person 
taking  a  seat,  there  is,  neverthelesSi  a 
necessity  common  to  both.  The  same 
method  of  reasoning,  I  think,  should  be 
employed  with  regard  to  the  prescience 
of  Godr  and  future  contingencies  ;  for, 
allowing  it  to  be  true  that  events  are 
foreseen  liecause  they  are  to  happen,  and 
that  they  do  not  befall  because  they  are 
foreseen,  it  is  still  necessary  that  what 
is  to  happen  must  be  foreseen  by  God, 
and  that  what  is  foreseen  must  lake  place*^ 
This  then  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  desti^oy 
all  idea  of  human  liberty." 

78.  Ptolemy  says,  **  The  wise  man 
shall  control  the  stars  ;'*  and  the  Turk- 
ish proverb,  **  Wit  and  a  strong  will  are 
superior  to  Fate." 

79.  Though  free,  yon  are  subject  to 
the  divine  power  which  has  immediately 
breathed  into  you  the  soul,  and  the  sold 
is  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
stars^  as  the  body  is» 

S4,     Shakespeare,  Lear^  V,  3:— 

^  And  taJteupDn*s  the  mystery  of  things^ 
A»  if'We  were  God's  iipics." 

92 ,  Com  'iio^  IV.  12:  *  *  Th  e  su  preme 
desire  of  everything,  and  that  first  given 
by  nature,  is  to  return  to  its  source  ;  and 
since  God  is  the  source  of  our  souls,  and 
maker  of  them  in  his  own  likeness,  as  ia 
w  ritten,  *  Let  ns  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness,'  to  him  this  soul  chiel^y 
desinsth  to  return.  And  like  as  a  pil- 
grim, who  goeth  up^m  a  road  on  which 
he  never  was  before,  thinketh  every 
house  he  sceth  afar  off  to  be  an  inn,  and 
not  finding  it  so^  directeth  his  trust  to 
the  next,  and  thus  from  house  to  house 
until  he  reachetli  the  inn  j  in  like  man- 
ner our  soul,  presently  as  she  enteretli 
the  new  and  untravelled  road  of  thLs  life, 
tui-neth  her  eyes  toOie  goal  of  her  su- 
preme good ;  and  therefore  whatever 
thing  she  seeth  that  seemeth  to  have 
some  good  in  it,  she  believeth  to  be  that. 
And  because  her  knowledge  at  fijit  is 
imperfect^  not    being  experienced   nor 
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Lined,  small  goods  seem  great »  ajid 
erefore  with  them  beg^rmeth  her  de- 
Hence  we  see  children  desire  ex- 
rlingly  an  apple  ;  and  then,  goin)^ 
ihcr,  desire  a  little  bird  ;  and  farther 
^tilJ,  a  heauliful  drc&s;  and  tlien  ahor^ie; 
'ai.iid  then  a  woman  \  and  then  wealth 
^iV3t  very  great,  and  then  greaterj  and 
"then  greater  suiL  And  this  couieth  to 
'•pas-s  because  she  findeth  not  in  any  of 
^^the&e  thinjjs  that  which  she  is  seeking, 
ttd  trusteth  to  find  it  further  on." 

Henry  Vaughan,  Sacred  Poems: — 

'  They  are  indeed  our  pjlUr-fircs, 
Seen  as  we  go  i     , 
They  are  that  cit/s  shmii^g  «pir«is 
We  travel  to/' 

_r99.  Levitkus  xi.  4 ;  **  The  camel  be- 

cai2se  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  dividcth 

not  the  hoof:  he  is  unclean  to  you," 

,   Dante  applies  these  words  to  the  Pope 

OS  temporal  sovereign. 

101.   Worldlv  goods.     As  in  (iie  old 
French  satirical  verses  : — 

"  Aa  temps  pass^  du  si%cle  d^or, 
Cro4Re  ac  wis,  tH-fique  d'or; 
Maintcnnnt  changcnt  Ic*  loU, 
Crcjsse  d'or,  dvSque  dc  bois." 

107.  The  Emperor  and  t|ie  Pope ;  tJie 
temporal  and  spiritual  power. 
115.  Lombardy  and  Romagna* 
117.  Tlic  dissension  and  war  between 
the  Emperor  Frederick  tbe  Second  and 
Po jie  G regory  t ]  1^  N inth.  M  \  1  mail ,  Ui^, 
Lat,  r//w/./DrjQk  X.  CK  3*  say^  i— 

**Tlie  Empire  and  the  Papacy  ^vere 
now  to  meet  in  their  last  mortal  B,nd  im- 
plnc.vblt?  strife  ;  the  two  first  acts  oC  this 
Lreiiu riuioHs  drama,  separated,  by  an  in- 
tetNal  of  niiiny  years,  were  to  be  de\'e- 
_lpped  during  the  pontificate  of  a  prelate 
ho  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  at 
age  of  flighty.  Koir  Avas  this  stiife 
raijy  specific  point  in  dispute,  like  the 
ht  of  investiture,  but  avowedly  for 
premacy  on  one  sid&,  which  Irardly 
_r;ed  to  call  itself  independence  ;  for 
dependaice,  on  the  other,  which  re- 
motely at  least  aspired  after  supremacy. 
Opsar  would  bear  no  superior,  the  suc- 
cessor ol  St.  Peter  no  equal  The  con- 
test coiiiii  not  have  begun  luider  men 
Ire  strOiiLjly  C'jntra?.ted,  ur  mure  detcr- 
ledly  ojii]jagaant  in  character^  than 
asary  tby  Sinih  and  Kredenck   \!t\ii 


Second.  Gregory  retained  the  ambkioiu 
the  vigour,  almost  the  activity  of  youth, 
with  tiie  stubborn  obstinacy,  and  some- 
thing of  Uic  irritable  petulance,  of  old 
age.  lie  was  still  mjister  of  all  his 
poweiful  faculties;  his  knowledge  of 
affah-s,  of  niankiud^  of  ilie  pecuhar  wv 
terests  of  almost  all .  the  nations  in 
Christendom,  acquired  by  long  employ 
ment  in  the  most  im|,>ortant  negotiationi 
both  by  Innocent  the  Third  and  by 
Honorius  tlie  Third ;  eloquence  whia\ 
bis  own  age  compared  to  that  of  Tuily  , 
profound  erudition  in  that  learning 
which ^  in  the  mediiKval  churchman,  com- 
manded the  highest  admiration.  No 
one  was  his  superior  in  the  science  of 
the  canon  law ;  the  Decretals,  to  which 
he  afterwards  gave  a  more  full  and 
authoritative  form,  were  at  his  com- 
mand, and  they  were  to  him  as  much 
the  law  of  God  as  the  Gospels  tliem* 
selves^  or  the  primary  principles  of  mo* 
mlity.  The  jealous  reverence  and  attach- 
ment of  a  great  la%vyer  to  his  science 
strengthened  tlie  lofty  pretensions  of  the 
churchman.  ' 

**  Frederick  the  Second,  with  many  of 
the  noblest  quahties  which  could  capti- 
vate the  admiration  of  liis  own  age,  in 
some  respectji  might  appear  misplaced, 
and  by  many  centuries  prematurely  born. 
Frederick  having  crowded  into  his  youth 
adventures,  perils,  successes,  almost  un- 
paralleled in  liislory,  was  now  only 
expanding  into  tlie  prime  of  manhood. 
A  parent  less  orphan,  he  had  struggled 
upward  into  the  actual  reigtiing  monarch 
of  his  hereditary  Sicily ;  he  was  even 
then  rising  above  the  yoke  of  the  tur- 
bulent magnates  of  Idi  realm,  and  the 
depressing  tutchige  of  the  Papal  See ; 
he  had  crossed  the  Alps  a  boyish  adven- 
turer^ and  won  so  much  throngli  his  own 
valour  and  daring  that  he  might  well 
ascribe  to  himself  his  conquest,  the  king- 
dom of  Gcrmanys  ihe  imperial  crown; 
he  was  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
Empire^  with  all  its  rights  in  Noithern 
Italy  ;  Kijig  of  Apulia^  Sicily^  and  Jeru- 
salem. He  was  beginning  to  be  at  once 
the  Magnificent  Sovereign,  the  knight, 
the  poet,.tJje  lawgiver^  the  patron  of 
arts,  letttif^  and  sci«;iiLc ;  the  Magni* 
ficent  Sovereign,  ii>w  holding  \\vi»  t*i>\\^. 
itt  one  oE  'U\e  oV\  \i?ci?D^v\c  ^-A  Sfta^^aS. 
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cities  of  Germany  among  the  proud  and 
turbulent  princes  of  the  Empire,  more 
often  on  the  sunny  shores  of  Naples  or 
Palermo,  in  southern  and  alnnost  Oriental 
luxury ;  the  gaJlant  Knight  and  trouba- 
dour Poet,  not  forbidding  himself  those 
amorous  indulgences  which  were  the  re- 
warrl  of  chivalrous  valour  and  of  the 
*  gay  science  ;  *  the  Lawgiver,  whose 
fat-seeing  wisdom  seemed  to  anticipate 
some  of  those  ^iews  of  equal  justice,  of 
^he  advantages  of  commerce,  of  the  cul* 
tivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  beyond  all 
the  toleration  of  adverse  religions,  which 
even  in  a  more  dutiful  son  of  the  Churcli 
would  doubtless  have  seemed  godless  in- 
difference. Frederick  must  appear  before 
us  XXI  the  course  of  our  history  in  the  full 
development  of  all  these  shades  of  cha- 
racter; but  besides  all  this,  Frederick's 
views  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  were 
as  imperious  and  autocratic  as  those  of 
the  liaughtiest  churchman  of  the  spiritual 
supremacy.  The  ban  of  the  Empire 
ought  to  be  at  leaat  equally  awful  with 
that  of  the  Church  ;  disloyalty  to  the 
Emperor  was  as  heinous  a  sin  as  in- 
fidelity to  the  head  of  Christendom  j  the 
independence  of  the  Lombard  republics 
was  ais  a  great  and  punishable  political 
heresy-  Even  in  Rome  itself,  as  head  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  Frederick  aspired 
to  a  Ruprerriacy  which  was  not  lefs  un- 
limited l>ecause  vague  and  undefined,  and 
irreconcilable  w-ith  that  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff.  If  ever  Emperor  might  be 
tempted  by  the  vision  of  a  vast  heredi- 
tary  monarchy  to  be  perpetuated  in  his 
house,  the  princely  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  it  was  Frederick.  He  had  heirs 
of  his  greatness  ;  his  eldest  son  w^as  King 
of  the  Romans  ;  from  his  loins  might  yet 
spring  an  inexhaustible  race  of  princes ; 
the  failure  of  his  imperial  line  was  his 
last  fear.  The  character  of  the  man 
seemed  formed  to  achieve  and  to  main- 
tiin  this  va5t  design ;  he  was  at  once 
terrible  and  popular,  courteous,  generous, 
placable  to  his  foes  ;  yet  there  was  a 
depth  of  cruelty  in  the  heart  of  Frederick 
towards  re^'olted  subjects,  which  made 
him  look  on  the  atrocities  of  his  allies, 
Eccelin  di  Romano,  and  the  Salinguerras, 
but  as  legitimate  means  to  quell  insolent 
and  stuhham  rebellion.  .... 
*'lt  is  impossihh  to  conceive  a  contrast 


more  strong  or  more  irreconcilable  than 
the  octogenarian  Gregory,  in  his  cloister 
palace,  in  his  conclave  of  stem  ascetics^ 
with  all  but  severe  imprisonment  within 
conventual  walls,  completely  monastic 
in  manners,  habits,  views,  in  corporate 
spirit,  in  celibacy,  in  rigid  seclusion  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  in  the  conscientious 
determination  to  enslave,  if  possible,  all 
Christendom  to  its  inviolable  unity  of 
faith,  and  to  the  least  possible  latitude 
of  discipline ;  and  the  gay  and  yet 
youthful  Frederick,  with  his  mingled 
assemblage  of  knights  and  ladies,  o^ 
Christians,  jews,  and  Mohammedans,  of 
poets,  and  men  of  science,  met,  as  it 
were,  to  enjoy  and  minister  to  enjoji 
ment,  —  to  cuJrivate  the  pure  intellect, 
—where,  if  not  the  restraints  of  reli- 
gion, at  least  the  awful  authority  of 
churchmen  was  examined  with  free- 
dom, sometimes  ridiculed  with  sjxjrtivc 
wit," 

See  also  hif.  X.  Note  1 19. 

124-  Currado  (Conrnd)  da  Pala^^o  of 
Brescia ;  Ghcrardo  da  Caraino  of  Trc- 
viso  ;  and  Guido  da  Castello  of  Reggio, 
Of  these  three  the  Ottimo  thus  speaks  i-^ 

^'Messer  Currado  was  laden  with 
honour  during  his  life,  delighted  in  a 
fine  retinue,  and  in  political  life  in  the 
government  of  cities,  in  which  he  ac* 
quired  much  praise  and  fame. 

**Messer  Guido  was  assiduous  in 
honouring  men  of  worth,  who  passed  on 
their  way  to  France,  and  furnished  many 
with  horses  and  arms,  who  came  hither- 
ward  from  France,  To  all  who  had 
honourably  consumed  their  property, 
and  returned  more  poorly  fumishea  than 
became  them,  he  gave,  without  hope  of 
return,  horses,  arms,  and  money, 

**  Messer  Ghcrardo  da  Camino  de- 
lighted not  in  one,  but  in  all  noblo 
things,  keeping  constantly  at  home." 

He  farther  says,  that  his  fame  was  sn 
great  in  France  that  he  was  there  spoken 
of  as  the  '*  simple  Lombard,"  just  as» 
**  when  one  says  the  City,  and  no  more, 
one  means  Rome."  Benvenuto  da  Imola 
says  that  all  Italians  were  called  Lom- 
bards by  the  French.  In  the  Histoirr  H 
Cronique  dtt  petit  Jehdn  de  Sainire^  foL 
219,  di.  iv,,  the  author  remarks  i  '^The 
fifteenth  day  after  Saintre's  return,  there 
^came  to  Paris  two  youngs  noble^ 
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brave  Italian jf,  whom  we  call  Lom- 
bards.*' 

132.  Deuieronomyxy'm.  2:  **  There- 
fore shall  they  have  no  inheritance 
amon^  their  brethren  :  the  Lord  is 
their  inheritance,  as  he  hath  said  unto 
them," 

140.  '*This  Gherardo,"  says  Buti, 
**  had  a  daughter,  called,  on  account  of 
her  beauty^  Gaja ;  and  so  modest  and 
virtuous  was  she,  that  through  all  Italy 
was  spread  ihe  fame  of  her  beauty  and 
modesty. " 

The  Oftimo^  who  preceded  Buti  m 
point  of  time,  gives  a  somewhat  different 
and  more  equivocal  account.  He  says  : 
"Madonna  Gaia  was  the  daughter  of 
Messer  Gherardo  da  C amino  :  she  was  a 
lady  of  ^uch  conduct  in  amorous  delecta- 
tions, that  her  name  was  notoriou* 
tb  rough  oat  all  Italy  ;  and  therefore  she 
is  tbus  spoken  of  here.'* 

CANTO  XVIL 

1.  The  trance  and  vision  of  Dante,  and 
the  ascent  to  the  Fourth  Circle,  where 
the  sin  of  Sloth  is  punished, 

2.  Iliady  IIL  10:  "As  the  south 
wind  spreads  a  mist  upon  the  brow  of  a 
mountain^  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
shepherd,  but  to  the  robber  better  than 
night,  in  which  a  man  sees  only  as  far  as 
he  can  cast  a  stone*" 

ig.  In  this  vision  are  represented  some 
of  the  direful  effects  of  anger,  beginning 
with  the  murder  of  Itys  by  his  mother, 
Procne,  and  her  sister,  Philomela.  Ovid, 
VL  :— 

"  Now,  at  her  lap  arrived,  the  flattenng  Ixny 
Salutes  his  parent  with  a  smiling  joy  \ 
About  her  neck  his  little  su-ms  a/c  tfiro'w.Ti, 
Axid  he  accosts  her  tn  a  piattllng  tone. 

When  Procne:,  on  revengeful  mischief  bent, 
Home  to  his  heart  a  piercing  pouiard  sent. 
Itys,  with  rueful  cries,  but  all  too  late, 
Holds  out  his  hands,  and  dcpTCcaics  his  fate  \ 
Still  at  his  mother's  neck  he  fondly  aims^ 
And  strives  to  itick  her  with  endearing  names  ; 
Yet  5till  the  cniel  mother  perseveres, 
N'or  with  concern  his  bitter  anguiih  hears.. 
This  might  suffice  ;  but  Phitomda  too 
Across  his  throat  a  shininK  cutlai^s  drew/* 

Or  perhaps  the  reference  is  to  the 
Homeric  legend  of  Pbilomcla,  Odyssey^ 
XIX.  518:  "As  when  the  daughter  of 
l^andarus^  the  swarthy  /ii|»-htingale,  sings 


beautifuMy  when  the  spring  newly  begins^ 
sitting  in  the  thick  branches  of  trees, 
and  she^  frequently  changing,  pours  forth 
her  much-sounding  voice,  lamenting  her 
dear  Itylus,  whom  once  she  slew  witli 
the  brass  through  ignorance.'' 

25.  Esther  vii.  9,  10  :  **  And  liar- 
bonah,  one  of  the  chamberlains,  said 
before  the  kin^,  Behold  also,  the  gal- 
lows, fifty  cubits  high,  which  Haman 
had  made  for  Mordecai,  who  had  spoken 
good  for  the  king,  standeth  in  the  house 
of  Haman.  Then  the  king  said,  Hang 
him  thereon.  So  they  hanged  Haman 
on  the  gallows  tha,t  he  had  prejiared  for 
Mordecai.  Then  was  the  king's  wrath 
pacified." 

34.  Lavinia,  daughter  of  King  Latinus 
and  Queen  Amata,  betrothed  to  Tumus. 
Amata,  tliinking  Tumus  dead,  hanged 
herself  in  anger  and  despair,  JEueid^ 
XII.  875,  Dr>'den*sTr.  :— 

"  Mad  with  her  aneuish,  imjHjtcnt  to  bear 
The  mighty  grief;  she  loathes  the  vital  air. 
She  calls  herself  the  cause  of  all  this  ill^ 
And  owns  the  dire  efTccts  of  her  ungovcmed 

will: 
She  raves  against  the  gods,  she  beats  her 

breast, 
She  tears  with  both  her  hands  her  purpk  ycjc  i 
Then  round  a  beam  a  ninnioje;  nooac  she  tied. 
And,  fiistcncd  by  the  neck,  obscenely  died. 

"  Soon  aA  the  fatal  news  by  fame  was  blown. 
And  to  her  dames  and  to  her  daughterfi  knovm, 
The  sad  Lavinia  rends  her  yellow  hair 
And  ros^y  cheek*  ;  the  rest  her  sorrow  shsure  ; 
With  5hriek«  the  palace  rifig»,  %»d  madness  of 

despsuTi" 

53.  See  Par.  V.  134  :— 

''  Even  9S  the  siin^  that  dath  conceal  hlnLvelf 
By  too  much  light," 

And  Milton,  Farad,  lost.  III.  380;^ 

**  Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  sldns  appear.* 

68,  Matthew  v.  91  ''Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers  t  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God." 

85,  Sloth.  See/«/VII.  Note  115, 
And   Branetto  Latini^   Tesoreito^   X.XL 

145'— 

"  In  ira  nasce  e  posa 
Acddia  mquitosa.'* 

97.  The  hrst,  the  ob|ect ;  the  second, 
too  much  or  too  little  vigour. 

I24»  The  sins  of  Pride,  Envy»  and 
Anger,     The  other  is  wSloth,  qx  VcifA.- 

drde. 
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136.  The  sins  of  Avarice,  Cluttouy» 
I  and  Liut. 


CANTO  XVIIL 
The   punishment    of   the 


of 


^ 


I 


I 


I 

Sloth 

27.  JBoimd  or  taken  captive  by  the 
.  image  of  jileaaur^  presented  to  it.  Sec 
[CaiUoXViK  9j. 

22.  Mikon,  Farad.  Lost,  V.  loot— 

**  But  know  that  in  the  soul 
•  Are  many  lesser  faculties,  tliat  serve 
Heason  as  chief :  among  these  FAncy  next 
Her  office  holds  ;  of  all  extemAl  diuigs, 
Which  the  five  watchful  seascs  rcprestnt. 
She  (otmi  imaginations,  aerjf  shapes, 
.  Vfhxck  Reason  joining  qr  dbjoining  frames 
All  what  we  affirm,  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Oiir  knowledge  or  opmioii ;  thcti  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  Nature  restsJ' 

30,  The  region  of  Fire.  Bninelto 
Latini,  Tresor,  CL  CVIIL  :  "After  the 
zone  of  the  air  is  placed  the  fourth  ek» 
menL  This  is  an  orb  of  hre  without 
any  moisture,,  which  extends  as  far  as 
the  mooQj  and  surrounds  this  atmosphere 
in  which  ive  are.  And  know  that  above 
the  fire  is  first  the  moon,,  and  the  other 
stars,  which  are  all  of  the  nature  of 
fire.*' 

44;  If  Uie  soul  follows  the  appttUns 
naturalis\  ot  goes  not  with  another  foot 
ilian  that  of  nature. 

49.  In  the  language  of  the  Scholasttcs^ 
Form  was  the  passing  from  the  potential 
to  the  actual  *^  Whatever  is  Act,"  says 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  TheoL^  QuiT^st. 
Lxvi.  Art.  I,  "whatever  is  Act  is  Form ; 
tjuod  at  actus  est  formn.^*  And  again 
Form  was  divided  into  Substantial  Form, 
whicli  caused  a  thing  to  be ;  and  Acci- 
dental Form,  which  caused  it  to  be  in  a 
certain  way,  "  as  lieat  make^  its  subject 
not  siinply  to  be,  but  to  be  hot." 

**The  soul,"  says  the  same  Angelic 
Doctor,  QuufSt.  LXxvi.  Art-  4,  **i>  the 
substantial  fonn  of  man ;  anima  est  forma 
ttbstantialis  hominis*^  It  is  segregate 
or  distinct  from  matter,  though  united 
with  it,  ^ 

61.  * '  This  **  reiera  to  the  power  that 
coimscls,  or  the  faculty  of  Reason, 

5^   Accepts,  or  reject*  like  chaff. 
*^S.  DoJtte  mate  Beatrice  sayj  Pan 
K  /^ .- — 


"  Tb«  greateJit  gift  thar  in  his  largess  God 
1  Creating  made,  and  unta  his  own  eoodn«5 

Neajrcst  conformed,  and  that  which  he  doth 
prEKt  ' 
Moat  highly,  is  the  fnrtdom  of  the  wil!| 
Wherewith  the  crpatures  of  intellitjcncc 
IJath  all  and  only  were  and  ire  codawcd,'* 

76.  Near  midnight  of  the  Second  Day 
of  Purgatory. 

80.  The  moon  was  risbg  in  the  sign 
of  the  Scorpion,  it  being  now  five  days 
aflef  the  •full;  and  when  the  sun  is  in 
this  sign,  it  is  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of 
I  Rome  to  sit  between  the  islands  of  Cor- 
sica  arid  S^dinia. 

S3.  Vir^  born  at  Pietolai  near 
Mantua.,  • 

$4-  The  burden  -of  Dahte's  doubts 
and  questions,  laid  upon  Vir^b  , 

9 1.  Rivera  of  Eceoda,  on  whose  banks 
the  Thebans  crowded  at  night  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  Bacdius  io  give  them  rain  for 
their  vineyards. 

94,  The  word  /ijicarc\  in  French 
fauchei\  here  translated  **  curve/*  is  a 
term  of  equitation,  describing  the  motion 
of  the  outer  fore-leg  of  a  horse  in  going 
round  in  a  circle.  It  is  the  sweep  of  a 
mower's  scythe. 

100.  Luke  I  39  :  **  And  Mary  arose 
in  those  days  and  went  into  the  HIl- 
country  with  Imste.*' 

loi.  Csesar  on  his  way  to  subdue 
Ilcrda,  now  Lerida,  in  Spain >  besieced 
Marseilles,  leading  there  part  of  his 
army  under  Brutus  to  complete  the 
work, 

1 1 8.  Kotlwig  is  known  of  this  Abbot, 
not  even  his  name.  Finding  14m  here, 
the  commentators  make  bola  to  say  ihat 
be  was  ^'sh/thful  and  deficient  in  rood 
deeils."  This  Is  like  some  of  the  dcHni- 
tions  in  the  Cmsca^  wliich,  instead  of 
the  intcq^retation  of  a  Dantesque  word, 
give  you  back  the  passage  in  which  it 
occurs. 

119.  This ;  is  the  famous  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  v.-'-v  "••-^■'^!iu£  to 
the  Gem^an  popular  i  ^  Jr.tiU 
sitting  in  a  cave  in  the  \\\\  nunin- 
tains,  waiting  for  somctliing  to  happen, 
while  his  beard  has  grown  throi^n  the 
stone-table  before  him.  In  1162  he 
burned  and  devai^tated  Milan,  Brescia, 
Piacenxa,  and  Cremona.  He  was 
browned  in  the  SaJcf  in  Ainitima^  on 
kii  cawik  in    1 190,   cndcavoiurttig    t*» 
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fort!  the  river  on  horseb&ck  In  his  impa- 
tience to  cross.  His  character  is  thus 
drawn  by  MUman,  ImL  ChrUt^  Dook 
Vni.  Cn.  7,  and  suRidently  explains 
wh)f  Dante  erJls  him  *^  the  good  Burba- 
rossai"  : — 

*'  Frederick  was  a  prince  of  inirepid 
valour,  consummate  prudence^  tmmea- 
sured  ambition^i  justice  which  hardened 
into  severityi  the  ferocity  of  a  barbarian 
somewhat  tempered  with  a  high  chival- 
rous gallantry  \  above  all,  with  a  strcnjjth 
of  character  which  subjugated  alike  the 
great  tempoml  and  ecclesiiisficiil  princes 
of  Germany ;  and  was  prepared  to  assert 
the  Imperial  rights  in  J  taly  to  the  utmost^ 
Of  the  constitulconal  rights  of  ihe  Em- 
peror, of  his  nnhniited  supremacy »  his 
absolute  independence  of,  his  temporal 
superiority  over^  all  other  powers,  even 
that  of  the  Pope,  Frederick  proclaimed 
the  loftiest  notions*  He  was  to  the 
Empire  what  Hiklebrand  and  Innocent 
were  to  the  Popedom.  His  power  was 
of  God  alone  ;  to  assert  that  it  wcis 
bestowed  by  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
was  a  lie,  and  directly  contt-aty  to  tlie 
dtwtrine  of  St.  Peter." 

121.  Alberto  della  Scalo,  Lord  of 
Verona.  He  mdde  big  natural  son, 
whose  qualifications  lor  the  office  Ddnte 
here  enumerates,  and  the  commentators 
repeat,  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  San 

132.  See/«/ VTI:  Note  115.'  ^"  • 

135.  AWi^xxxxii.  1;,  I2r  **'Stittly 
none  of  the  men  that  came  out  of  li^gypt, 
firom  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  shall 
see  the  laud  wliich  I  swafe  unto  Abra- 
ham, unto  Isaac,  and  unto  jAcob  \  be- 
cause they  have  not  wholly  followed  rae: 
save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the 
Keoezite,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun; 
for  they  have  wholly  followed  the  Lord." 

137.  The  Trojans  who  remained  with 
Acestes  in  Sicily,  instead  of  following 
^neas  to  Italy.  Alncki^  V.:  **They 
enroll  the  matrons  for  the  city,  and  set 
on  shore  as  many  of  the  people  as  were 
willing,  — sonis  that  had  no  desire  of 
high  renown." 

145.  The  end  of  ths?  Second  Day* 

CANTO   XIX. 
Th«  ascent  to  the  FifVh  Circle^ 


where  Avarice  is  punished.      Il:  is  the 
dawn  of  the  Third  Day. 

3.  Brunetto  Latini,  Tr(sot\  Gh»  CXL 
*'  Saturn,  who  Is  sovereign  over  all,  ii 
cntet  and  malign  and  of  a  cold  niituie." 

4.  Geomoncy  is  divination  by  points 
in  the  ground^  or  pebbles  arranged  in 
certain  figures,  which  have  peculiar 
names.  Among  these  is  the  figure 
called  the  Fort  una  Major ^  which  is  thus 
dmwn: — 


and  which  by  an  eJTort  of  jmaginalion 
can  also  be  formetl  out  of  some  of  the 
last  stai"3  of  Aquarius,  and  some  of  the 
fii'st  of  Pisces. 
Chaucer,     Tf^it,    and    Cres.-^     IIL, 

''  But  whan  the  cocke,  comnmnc  astrologer, 
Gan  on  his  brcst  lo  t«tc  ttfld  after  crowc, 
Aiitt  Liicifcr,  rhc  daycfl  tives<Kiiig«r, 
Gsui  for  to  rise  and  ciuil  his  l)eme&  thru  wo, 
Aod  est  ward  roiie>  to  bira  ihint  could  it  knowci 
For  tuna  MajWr 

6,  Beca^use  the  sun  is  following  closf 
behind,  ,< 

7.  This  "stammering  woman"  of 
Dante's  dream  is  Sensual  PI  ensure, 
which  the  imaginatioii  of  the  beholder 
adorns  with  a  thou 5^ d  charms.  The 
"  lady  saintly  and  alert  **  is  Reasan,  the 
same  that  tied  Ulysses  to  the  mast,  and 
stopped  the  ears  of  his  sailors  with  ^tax 
that  they  might  not  hear  the  song  of  the 
Sirens, 

Gower^  Can/*  Amant.i  T,  :— 

*'  Of  such  nature 
They  ben,  that  with  so  swctc  a  Steven 
Like  to  the  melodic  of  hevcn 
J  n  Tfvomannishe  voift  they  singe 
With  noles  of  so  grcit  hkinge. 
Of  suche  mesure,  of  aiiche  iiii,uiiike» 
Whereof  the  shipp>c5  they  bcirwlke 
That  passcn  by  the  coated  there. 
For  whan  the  jihlpmen  lay  an  ere 
Unto  the  vols,  in  here  airs 
They  wene  it  be  a  prtrmlis^ 
Which  after  is  to  hem  an  hdle." 

51.*  '*  That  is,"  says  Buti,  "they 
shall  have  the  gift  of  comforting  their 
soids."  -  ' 

Mattheio  V,   4:    ''Blessed  am   ^Smsj  ^ 
that    mourn ;   fat    \}tv^   ^bSw  Xs^ 
forted," 
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59.  The  three  remaining  sins  to  be 
purged  away  are  Avarice,  Gluttony^ 
and  Lust, 

61.   See  Canto  XIV.  I48. 

73.  Psalms  cxiXi  2$:  **My  soul 
cleaveth  unto  the  dust:  quicken  thou  tne 
according  to  thy  word,'* 

99.  Know  that  I  am  the  successor  of 
Peter.  It  is  Pope  Adrian  the  Fifth  who 
speaks.  He  was  of  the  family  of  the 
Counts  of  Lavagna,  the  family  taking 
its  tide  from  the  river  Lavagna^  flowing 
between  Siestri  and  Chiaveri^  towns  on 
Ihe  Iti\'iera  di  Genova.  He  was  Pope 
only  thirty- nine  days,  and  died  in  1 2 76, 
When  his  kindred  came  to  cong^ratulate 
him  on  his  electioUi  he  said,  **  Would 
that  ye  came  to  a  Cardinal  in  good 
heal  til,  and  not  to  a  dpng  Pope/' 

134.  Rtvdfition  xix,  lo:  "And  I  fell 
at  his  feet  to  worship  him.  And  he  said 
unto  me,  See  thou  do  it  not,  I  am  thy 
fello^v-servant*" 

137,  Matihtiv  xxii.  30 :  "For  in  the 

resurreciion  tbey  neither  marry,  nor  are 

^ven  in  marrisige,  but  are  as  the  angels 

m   heaven.*'      He  reminds   Dante  that 

I        here  all  earthly  distinctions  and  relations 

Pare  laid  aside.     He  is  no  longer  **the 
Spouse  of  the  Church." 


"  In  whom  weeping  ripens 
That  widiout  which  to  God  we  cannot  tunu" 


142.  Madonna  Alagia  was  the  wife  of 
Marcello  Malespini,  that  friend  of  Dante 
with  whom,  during  his  wanderings  he 
took  refuge  m  the  Lunigiana,  in  1307. 


CANTO   XX, 

1.  In  this  canto  the  subject  of  the 
[preceding  is  continued,  namely,  the 
P  punishment  of  Avarice  and  Prodigality, 

2.  To  please  the  speaker,  Pope  Ad- 
rian the  Fifths  (who,  Canto  XIX,  139, 
says, 

•*  Now  go,  no  longer  will  I  have  tlwe  linger,") 

Dante  departs  without  further  question, 
though  not  yet  satisfied. 

13.  See  the  article  Cabala  at  the  end 
of  Partsdho, 

15.  This  is  generally  supposed  to  refer 
>  Can  Grande  ddla  Scak.     See  /«/  I, 


23,  The  inn  at  Bethlehem. 

25.  The  Roman  Consul  who  rejected 
with  disdain  the  bribes  of  Pyrrhus^  and 
died  so  poor  that  he  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense,  and  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  give  a  dowry  to  his  daughters^ 
Vir^,  jEtteid^  VI.  '  844,  calls  him 
**  powerful  in  poverty.'*  Dante  also 
extols  him  in  the  ConviiOy  IV.  5, 

31,  Gower,  C<mf,  A  man/,,  V.  13:-^ 

**  Betwene  the  two  exrrcmites 
Of  vice  stont  the  propeitcs 
Of  vcrtue,  and  to  prove  it  so 
Take  avajrtce  and  take  also 
The  vice  of  pnKle£a!itc, 
Betwene  hem  Uberalite, 
Which  is  the  vtmit;  of  largesse 
Stant  and  govemcch  his  noblesse. 

32,  This  is  SL  Nicholas,  patron  saint 
of  children,  sailors,  and  travellers.  The 
incident  here  alluded  to  is  found  in  the 
Ltgefida  A  urea  of  Jacobus  dc  Voragine, 
the  great  storehouse  of  mediasval  won- 
ders. 

It  may  be  found  also  in  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's Sacred  and  Legendary  Ari,  11.  62, 
and  in  her  version  runs  thus : — 

**  Now  in  that  city  there  dwelt  a 
certain  nobleman  who  had  three  daugh- 
ters, and,  from  l>eing  rich,  he  became 
poor  J  so  poor  that  there  rcnmined  no 
means  of  obtaining  foot!  for  his  daugh- 
ters but  by  sacrificing  them  o  an  infa- 
mous life  ;  and  oflentimes  it  came  into 
his  mind  to  tell  them  so,  but  shame  and 
sorrow  held  him  dumb.  Meantime  the 
maidens  wept  con tinu ally,  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  and  not  having  bread  to  eat ; 
and  their  father  became  more  and  more 
desperate.  When  Nicholas  heard  of 
this,  he  thought  it  a  shame  that  such  a 
thing  should  happen  in  a  Christian  land ; 
therefore  one  night,  when  the  maidens 
were  asleep,  and  their  father  alone  sat 
watching  and  weepings  he  took  a  hand- 
ful of  gold,  and,  tying  it  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief,  he  repaired  to  the  dwelling  of 
the  poor  man.  He  considered  how  he 
might  bestow  it  without  making  himself 
known,  and,  while  he  stood  irresolute, 
the  moon  coming  from  behind  a  cloutl 
showed  him  a  window  open  ;  so  he 
threw  it  in,  and  it  fell  at  the  feet  of  the 
father^  who,  when  he  found  it,  returned 
thanks,  and  with  it  he  portioned  his 
eldest  daughter.  A  second  time  Niclto* 
las  provided  a  similar  sum,  and  again  he 
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threw  it  in  by  night;  and  with  it  the 
nobleman  married  his  second  daughter. 
But  he  greatly  desired  to  know  who  it 
was  that  came  to  his  aid ;  therefore  he 
deteraiined  to  watch,  and  when  the  good 
saiot  came  for  the  third  time,  and  pre- 
pared to  throw  in  the  third  portion,  he 
was  discovered,  for  the  nobleman  seized 
him  by  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  and  flung 
himself  at  his  feet,  saying,  *  O  Nicholas  ! 
servant  of  God  I  why  seek  to  hide  thy- 
self?^ and  he  kissed  his  feet  and  his 
hands.  But  Nicholas  made  him  promise 
that  he  would  tell  no  man.  And  many 
other  charitable  works  did  Nicholas  per* 
fonn  in  his  native  city/' 

43,  If  we  knew  from  what  old  chro- 
nicle, or  from  what  Professor  of  the  Rue 
du  FouarrCj  Dante  derived  his  know- 
ledge of  French  history,  we  might  pos- 
sibly make  plain  the  rather  difficnlt 
passage  which  begins  with  this  line. 
The  spirit  that  speaks  is  not  that  of  the 
King  Hugh  Capet,  but  that  of  his  father* 
Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of  France  and  Count 
of  Paris.  He  was  son  of  Robert  the 
Strong.  Pasquier,  Reck,  de  la  France^ 
VI,  I,  describes  him  as  both  valiant  and 
prudent,  and  says  that,  ^'  although  he 
was  never  king,  yet  was  he  a  maker  and 
unmaker  of  kings, '^  and  then  goes  on  to 
draw  an  elaborate  parallel  between  him 
and  Charles  M artel 

The  **  malignant  plant**  is  Philip  the 
Fair,  whose  character  is  thus  drawn  by 
Milman,  LaU  Christy  Book  XI.  Ch. 
S:— 

"  In  Philip  the  Fair  the  gallantry  of 
Ihe  French  temperament  broke  out  on 
rare  occasions;  his  first  Flemish  cam- 
paigns were  conducted  with  bravery  and 
skill,  but  Philip  ever  preferred  the  subtle 
negotiation,  the  slow  and  wily  encroach- 
ment ;  till  his  enemies  were,  if  not  in  his 
poiA'er,  at  least  at  great  disadvantage,  he 
did  not  venture  on  the  usurpation  or 
invasion*  In  the  slow  systematic  pursuit 
of  bis  object  he  was  utterly  without 
scruple,  without  remorse.  He  was  not 
so  much  cruel  as  altogether  obtuse  to 
human  suffering,  if  necessary  to  the  pro- 
secution of  his  schemes;  not  so  much 
rapacious  as,  finding  money  indispen- 
sable to  his  aggrandizement  J  seeking 
money  by  means  of  which  he  hardly 
i^med  t<?  discern  the  injiistipe  or  llic 


folly,  Never  was  man  or  monarch  so 
Intensely  selfish  as  Philip  the  Fair :  his 
own  power  was  his  ultimate  scope ;  be 
extended  so  enormously  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, the  influence  of  France,  because 
he  was  King  of  F^ ranee.  His  rapacity, 
which  persecuted  the  Templars,  his  vin- 
dictiveness,  which  warred  on  Boniface 
after  death  as  through  life,  was  this  sel* 
fishness  in  other  forms," 

lie  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Court  ray,  1302,  known  in  history  as  the 
battle  of  the  Spurs  of  Gold,  from  the 
great  number  found  on  the  field  after 
the  battle.  This  is  the  %'eugeance  im- 
precated upon  him  by  Dante. 

50.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half,  that 
is,  from  1060  to  1316,  there  was  either  a 
Louis  or  a  Philip  on  the  throne  of 
France,  The  succession  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Philip  L  the  Amorous. 

.     1060 

Louis  VI.  the  Fat  . 

.     1108 

Louis  VIL  the  Young. 

•     1137 

Philip  IL  Augustus 

.     1180 

Louis  VIIl.  the  Lion  . 

•     1223 

Louis  IX.  the  Saint 

.     1226 

Philip  OL  the  Bold    . 

.     1270 

Philip  IV,  the  Fair 

.       12^5 

Louis  X.     . 

.   I3I4 

52.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  passage 
is  to  be  taken  literally  or  figuratively. 
Pasquier,  Reck,  de  la  France^  Liv.  VL 
Ch.  I  (thinking  it  is  the  King  Hugh 
Capet  that  speaks),  breaks  forth  in  in- 
dignant protest  as  follows : — • 

**  From  this  you  can  perceive  the  fata- 
lity there  was  in  this  family  from  its  ^ 
beginning  to  its  end,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Carlovingians.  And  moreover, 
how  ignorant  the  Italian  poet  Dante 
was,  when  in  his  book  entitled  Purgatory 
he  says  that  our  Hugh  Capet  was  the 
son  of  a  butcher.  Which  word,  once 
written  errcmeously  and  carelessly  by 
him,  has  so  crept  into  the  heads  of  some 
simpletons^  that  many  who  never  inves- 
tigated the  antiquities  of  our  F^rnncc  have 
fallen  into  this  same  heresy.  Franyoi* 
de  Villon,  more  studious  of  taverns  and 
ale-houses  than  of  good  books,  says  in 
some  part  of  his  works, 

*  Si  fctisse  les  hoirs  de  Capet 
Qw  JTut  extrait  de  howdhwcNSi! 

Atv6  smce  V\v?:ii  K^vv^^^  ^^-wsNasavN..' 
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^B  kis  boo 
H  ter  Of 
^H  declare 
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his  book  on  the  Vanity  of  Science:,  chap- 
ter Of  N^ohiiit)\  on  this  first  ignorance 
declares  impudently  against  the  genea- 
logy of  our  Capet.  If  Dante  tKoughl 
tliat  Ihigh  the  Great,  Capet's  father,  was 
a  butcher,  he  was  not  a  clever  man*  But 
if  he  used  this  expressiun  figumtivdy,  as 
I  am  willing  to  believe,  those  who  cHng: 
to  the  shell  of  the  word  are  greater  block - 
lieads  still.  ,   .   ,  , 

**  This  passage  of  Dante  being  read 
and  explained  by  Lnigi  Alanianni^  an 
Italian,  before  Francis  the  First  of  that 
j]amt%  he  was  indignant  at  the  impos- 
ture, and  commanded  it  to  be  stricken 
out»  He  was  even  excited  to  interdict 
the  reading  of  the  book  in  his  kingdom. 
But  for  my  part,  in  order  to  exculpate 
this  author,  I  wish  to  say  that  under  the 
name  of  Butcher  he  meant  that  Capet 
"was  son  of  a  great  and  valiant  warrior. 
....  If  Dante  understood  it  thus,  I 
forgive  him  ;  if  othen^-ise,  he  was  a  very 
ignorant  poet." 

Benvenuto  says  that  the  name  of  Capet 
comes  from  the  fact  tliat  Hugh,  in  play- 
ing with  his  companions  ia  boyhood, 
**  was  in  the  habit  of  pulling  off  their 
caps  and  running  away  with  them," 
Ducange  repeats  this  story  from  an  old 
chronicle,  and  giyes  also  anotlier  and 
more  probable  origin  of  the  nainc,  as 
coming  from  the  hood  or  cowl  which 
Hugh  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing. 

The  Lelief  that  the  family  descended 
from  a  butcher  was  current  in  Italy  in 
JJante's   time,      Vilkni,    IV.    3,    says ; 
St  people  say  that  the  falH<?r  was  a 
t  and  rich  burgher  of  Paris,  of  a  race 
Aitchciis  or  dealers  in  cattle." 
i3.  When  the  Carlovingian  mce  were 
dead  but  one.     And  who  was  he  ? 
.•fcc  Ottimo  says  it  was  Rudolph,  who 
icame  a  monk  and  afterwards  Atch- 
isjiop  of  Khcims,     Benvenuto  gives  no 
lame,  but  says  only  **a  monk  in  poor, 
:oarse  garments."     Euti  says  the  same. 
|>aniollo  thinks  it  was  some  Friar  of  St. 
Francis,   perhaps  St,   Louis,    forgetting 
that  these  saints  did  not  see  the  light  till 
some  two  centuries  after  the  time  here 
spoken  of.     Others  say  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine ;  and  Biagioli  decides  that  it  must 
\he  either  CJi.U'les  the  Simple,  who  died 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  P^ronne,  in 
or  Louis  of  Outre-Mer,  who  was 


carried  to  England  by  Hugh  the  Great^ 
in  936.  The  Man  in  Cloth  of  Grey  re- 
ihains  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask. 

59.  Hugh  Capet  was  cro\^Tied  at 
Rheims,  in  987.  Tlie  expression  which 
follows  shows  clearly  that  it  is  Hugh  the 
Great  who  speaks,  and  not  Hugh  the 
foundcir  of  the  Capetian  dynasty. 

61.  Until  the  shame  of  the  low  origin 
of  the  family  was  removed  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Charles  of  Anjon,  brother  of 
Saint  Louis,  to  the  daughter  of  Raimond 
Berenger,  who  brought  him  Provence  as 
her  dower. 

65*  Making  amends  for  one  crime  by 
committing  a  greater.  The  particular 
transaction  here  alluded  to  is  the  seizing 
by  fraud  and  hokhng  by  force  these  pro- 
vinces in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Fair. 

67,  Charles  of  Anjou^ 

68.  Curradino,  or  Conradin.  son  of 
the  Kmperor  Conrad  IV.,  a  beautiful 
youth  of  sixteen,  who  was  beheaded  iii 
the  square  of  Naples  by  order  of  Charles 
of  .^njou,  in  J26S.  Voltaire,  in  his 
rhymed  chronology  at  the  end  of  his 
Annaks  deVEmpire^  sii!)^, 

^'  C'cst  en  soixarite-huit  que  la  malh  d'un 
bouireau 
Dans  Connudia  son  fUt  ifteiut  un  saiig  si 
beau," 

Endeavouring  to  escape  lo  Sicily  after 
his  defeat  at  Tagliacoxzo,  he  was  carried 
to  Naples  and  imprisoned  in  the  Caslel 
dell'  iJovo.  *' Christendom  heard  with 
horror,"  says  Milman,  Lat,  Christ.^ 
BocjJc  XI.  CIl  3,  '*tlTat  the  royal  brotlier 
of  St.  I^^ouis,  that  the  champion  of  the 
Cliurch,  after  a  mock  trial,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  one  judge,  Robert  di  Lavena,— 
after  an  unanswerable  pleading  by  Guido 
de  Suzaria,  a  famous  jurist,— had  con- 
demned the  kst  heir  of  the  S^^'ubian 
house— a  rival  king  who  had  fought  gal- 
lantly for  his  hej-editaiy  throne— to  be 
executed  as  a  felon  and  a  rebel  on  a  i^ub- 
iic  scAfTold.  So  little  did  Conradin 
dread  his  fate,  that,  when  his  doom  i^-as 
announced^  he  was  playing  at  chess  with 
Frederick  of  Austria.  *  Slave,'  said 
Conradin  to  Robert  of  Bari;  who  read 
the  fatal  sentence^  *  do  you  dare  to  con^ 
demn  as  a  criminal  the  son  and  heir  of 
kings  ?  Knows  not  your  master  that  he 
is  my  cc^im\^  mol  toy  ^^'^ '  *    He  added, 


^ 
^ 


*I  am  a  mortnl,  and  must  die  ;  yet  ask 
the  kings  of  the  earth  if  a  prince  be  cri- 
mmftl  for  seeking  to  win  back  the  lieri- 
tagc  of  his  ancestors.  But  if  there  be  no 
pardon  for  mc,  spare,  at  least,  my  faith- 
ful companions ;  or  if  they  mu&t  ilie» 
strike  me  first*  that  I  may  not  behold 
their  death.^  They  died  devoutly,  nobly* 
Every  circumstance  ag^^ravated  the  ah- 
homence  ;  it  was  said — perhaps  it  was 
the  invention  of  that  abhorrence— that 
Robert  of  Flanders^  the  brother  of 
Charle^i  struck  dead  the  judge  who  had 
presumed  to  read  the  iniquitous  sentence. 
When  Conrad  in  knelt^  with  uphl'ted 
hands,  awaiting  the  blov/  of  the  execu- 
tioner, he  uttered  these  last  words^  *■  O 
my  mother  t  how  deep  will  be  thy  sor- 
row at  the  news  of  this  day !  *  Even  the 
followers  of  Charles  conld  hardly  restrain 
their  pity  and  indignation.  With  Con- 
radin  died  his  yonng  and  vuliant  friend^ 
Frederick  of  Austria,  the  two  Lancias^ 
two  of  the  noble  house  of  Donaticcio  of 
Pisa,  The  inexorable  Charles  would  not 
permit  them  to  be  buried  in  consecrated, 
ground." 

69,  Thomas  Aquinas  the  Angelic 
Doctor  of  the  Schools,  died  at  the  eon- 
Vtnt  of  Fofisa  Nuova  in  the  Canipagna, 
l>emg  on  his  way  to  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  in  1274.  He  is  supposed  to  ha  vti 
been  poisoned  by  h\i  physitian,  at  the 
instigation  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

yi.  Charles  of  Valois,  who  eft  me  into 

Italy  by  invitation  of  Bonifacethe  Eig , 

in  1301,     See  /tf/.  VI.  69. 

74.  There  is  in  old  French  literature 
n  poem  entitled  Lf  Tourftoytmtnt  dt 
VAniechris!^  written  by  Hngues  de  Mery, 
a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain- 
des-Ph^s,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
which  he  describes  a  battle  between  the 
Virtues  under  the  banner  of  Christ,  and 
the  Vices  under  that  of  Antichrist. 

In  the  Viswn  of  Piers  Phughman^ 
there  is  a  joust  between  Christ  and  the 
foul  fiend  :— 

"  Thanne  was  Fcith  ut  a  fcncstre, 
*    And  crydc  a^f//  David, 
"  "Iti  dooth  a  hcraud  of  armcs, 
t^hnn  a \'cistrQU&  Cometh  to  justc^ 
Jld  ^cwcs  of  J  truwlcsil 
p"f}r  joye  thei  songcn, 
Btttpdictui  ^ui  \u>tiii  in  nemin*  Dotmnii 

*'  Than  I  fray  tied  .it  Fcith, 
What  all  ttiat  fare  by-ment^ 
And  who  sholde  Juste  in  Jerusalem. 


'  And  fecche  that  the  fend  claymcLh. 
Piers  fruyi  the  PUjwiiiau.* 


"  '  Wlio  sbal  jtwtc  with  Jheaus  ?'  quod  t, 
'  J  e wM  or  scry bcs  ? ' 

"  '  Nay/  quod  he  :  'The  TouTc  fend. 
And  JaU  dgom  «nd  d«eth/  ** 

75.  Hy  the  aid  of  Charles  of  ValoU 
the  Nen  party  triumphed  in  Florence, 
and  the  Bianchi  were  banished,  and  with 
them  D.nnte. 

76.  There  is  an  allusion  here  to,  the 
nickname  of  Charles  of  Valois,  Senxa- 
terra,  or  Lackland. 

79.  Charies  the  Second^  son  of  Charles 
cyf  Anjou.  He  went  from  France  to 
recover  Sicily  after  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 
In  an  engagement  with  the  Spanish  fleet 
under  Admiral  Ruj^ieri  d'Oria,  he  wa& 
taken  prisoner.  Dante  says  he  sold  his 
dnnghter,  because  he  married  her  for  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  AiBo  the  Sixthof 
Este. 

82.  A^m-id,  HI.  56.  ** Cursed  thirst 
of  fTokl,  to  what  dost  ihou  not  drive  the 
hearts  of  men." 

is6.  The  fiower-de-ltice  is  in  the  bftn- 
ner  of  France.  Bop^  "^resor  de  /if- 
fhcrcftes^  cited  by  Ro^  Ghs^itY^ 

under  the  word  Le)%  sa^.  ^he  ori* 

flam  me  is  so  called  from  yolo^       ♦^Ci   j 
that  is  to  say,  a  lily  of  the  marsht.        S^ 


lilies  are  the  arms  of  France  j 

^     J     ,  ^ 

marshy  countr\'.  It  is  the  W^  Jent 
and  principal  banner  of  Fn  ,  sown 
with  these  lilies^  and  was  borne  around 
our  kin^  on  great  occasions.'* 

Roquefort  gives  his  own  opinioo  as 
follows  :  "The  Franks,  afterwards 
culled  French,  inhabited  (before  enter- 
ing Gad  properly  so  called)  the  environs 
of  the  Lys,  a  river  of  the  Low  Countries, 
whose  banks  are  stti I  covered  with  a  kind 
oTii-is  or  flag  of  a  yellow  colour,  which 
differs  from  the  common  lily  and  more 
nearly  resembles  the  flower- deduce  of  our 
arms.  Now  it  seems  to  me  very  natuml 
that  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  having  to 
choose  a  symbol  to  which  the  name  of 
armorial  bearings  has  since  been  given, 
should  take  in  its  composition  a  beautiful 
and  remarkable  tlov»e\,  >«V:\Oc\.  ^«^^  ^^^j. 
before  t\\dT  cyts,  waA.  l\raS.  ^Jev's??  ^^:*oaa 
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name  it,  from  the  place  where  it  grew  in 
abundance,  flivver  oj"  the  river  Lys. " 

These  are  the  lihes  of  which  Drayton 
speaks  in  his  Ballad  of  Agincourt  i — 

"   .  ♦  .  ,  when  our  ^andsire  great^ 
Oolmiiig  the  re^a.1  ^at. 
By  many  a  warlike  feat 
Lopped  the  French  liUci" 

87.  This  passage  alkides  to  the  seizure 
and  imprisonment  of  Pope  Boniface  the 
Eighth  by  the  troops  of  Philip  the  Fdr 
at  Alagna  or  Anagni^  in  1303.  Milmaiii 
Lot.  Christ.,  Book  XL  Ch.  9,  thus 
describes  the  event : — 

"  On  a  sudden,  on  the  7th  September 
(the  8th  was  the  day  for  the  pubHcation 
of  the  Bull),  the  peaceful  streets  of 
Anagni  were  disturbed  The  Pope  and 
the  Cardinals,  who  were  all  assembled 
around  him,  were  startled  v.nth  the  tram* 
pling  of  armed  horsCj  and  the  terrible 
cry,  which  ran  like  wildfire  through  the 
city,  *  Death  to  Pope  Boniface  !  Long 
live  the  King  of  France ! '  Sciaira  Co- 
lornia,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
horsemen,  the  Barons  of  Cercano  and 
Supino,  and  some  others,  the  sons  of 
Master  l^lassio  of  Anagni,  were  nj arching 
in  furious  haste,  with  the  banner  of  the 
king  of  France  displaced.  The  ungrate- 
ful citizens  of  Anagni,  forgetful  of  their 
pride  in  their  holy  cora patriot,  of  the 
nonourand  advantage  to  their  town  from 
the  splendour  and  wealth  of  the  Papal 
residence,  received  thera  with  rebellious 
and  acclaiming  shouts, 

*'  The  bell  of  the  city,  indeed,  had 
tolletl  at  the  first  alarm  ;  the  burghers 
had  assembled  \  they  had  chosen  their 
commander  ;  l>ut  that  commander, 
whom  they  ignorant ly  or  treacherously 
chose,  was  Arnulf,  a  deadly  enemy  of 
the  Pope.  The  banner  of  the  Church 
was  unfolded  against  the  Pope  by  the 
captain  of  the  people  of  Anagni.  The 
first  attack  was  on  the  palace  of  the 
Pope,  on  that  of  the  Marquis  Gaetani, 
\iis  nephew,  and  those  of  three  Cardi- 

knals,  the  special  partisans  of  Boniface. 
The  houses  of  tne  Pope  and  of  his 
.nephew  made  some  resistance.  The 
doors  of  those  of  the  Cardinals  were 
Jbeaten  down,  the  treasures  ransacked 
nnd  carried  off;  the  Cardinals  them- 
selves  fled  from  the  backs  of  the  homes 


^ 


tlirough  the  common  sewer.  Thtii 
arrivetlj  but  not  to  the  rescue,  Arnulf, 
the  Captain  of  the  People  j  he  had  per- 
haps been  suborned  by  Reginald  of 
Supino.  With  him  were  the  sons  of 
Chi  ton  J  whose  father  was  pining  in  the 
dungeons  of  Boniface,  Instead  of  resist' 
ing,  they  joined  the  attack  on  the  palace 
of  the  Pope  s  nephew  and  his  own.  The 
Pope  and  his  nephew  implored  a  truce  ; 
it  was  granted  for  eight  hours.  This 
time  the  Pope  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  stir  up  the  people  to  his  defence  j  llie 
people  coldly  answered,  that  they  were 
under  the  command  of  their  Captaim 
The  Pope  demanded  the  terms  of  the 
conspirators,  *  If  the  Pope  would  save  h is 
life,  let  him  instantly  restore  the  Colonna 
Cardinals  to  their  dignity,  and  reinstate 
the  whole  house  in  their  honours  and  pos- 
sessions; after  this  restoration  the  Pope 
must  abdicate,  and  leave  his  body  at  the 
disposal  of  Sciarra.*  The  Pope  groaned 
in  the  depths  of  his  heart.  *  The  word 
13  spoken.'  Again  the  assailants  thun- 
dered at  the  gates  of  the  palace  ;  still 
there  was  obstinate  resistance.  The 
principal  church  of  Anagni,  that  of  Santa 
Maria,  protected  the  Pope^s  palace. 
Sciarra  Colon na's  lawless  band  set  fire 
to  the  gates  ;  the  church  was  crowded 
with  clergy  and  laity  and  traders  who 
had  brought  their  precious  wares  into  the 
sacred  building.  They  were  plundered 
with  such  rapacity  that  not  a  man 
escaped  with  a  farthing, 

**The  Marquis  found  himself  com- 
pelled  to  surrender,  on  the  condition 
that  his  own  life,  that  of  his  family  and 
of  his  servants,  should  be  spared.  At 
these  sad  tidings  the  Pope  wept  bitterly. 
The  Pope  was  alone  j  from  the  first  the 
Cardinals,  some  from  treachery,  some 
from  cowardice,  had  fled  on  all  sides, 
even  his  most  familiar  friends  :  ihey  had 
crept  into  the  most  ignoble  hiding-placu;. 
The  aged  Pontiif  alone  lost  not  his  self- 
command.  He  had  declared  himself 
ready  to  perish  in  his  glorious  cause  ;  he 
determined  to  fall  with  dignity.  *lf  I 
am  betrayed  like  Christ,  I  am  ready  to 
die  like  Christ.'  He  put  on  the  stole  of 
St.  Peter^  the  imperial  crown  was  on  his 
head,  the  keys  of  St,  Peter  in  one  hand 
and  the  cross  in  the  other :  he  took  hif 
seat  on  the  Papal  throne,  and,  like  the 
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Roman    senators  of  old,   awa^ited    the 
approach  of  tbe  Gaul. 

*'^Buit  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  Bom* 
face  had  raised  and  infixed  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  men  passions  which  acknow- 
ledged no  awe  of  age,  of  intrepidity,  or 
relig^ious  majesty.  In  William  of  No- 
^ret  the  blood  of  his  Tolosaa  ancestors, 
in  Colonna,  the  wrongs,  the  degradation, 
the  beggary,  the  exile  of  all  his  house, 
had  exlingiiijihed  every  feeling  but  re- 
venge. They  insulted  him  widi  coatu- 
melious  reproaches  ;  I  hey  menaced  his 
life.  The  Pope  answered  not  a  word. 
They  insisted  that  he  shoiikl  at  once  ab- 
dicate the  Papacy.  *  Behold  my  neck, 
behold  my  head,'  was  the  only  reply. 
But  fiercer  words  passed  between  the 
Pope  and  William  of  Nogaret,  Nogaret 
threatened  to  drag  him  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Lyons,  where  he  should  be  deposed 
from  the  Papacy.  *  Shall  I  suffer  my- 
self to  be  degraded  and  deposed  l>y 
Paterins  like  thee^  whose  fathers  were 
righteously  burned  as  Paterins?*  Wil- 
liam  tumed  fiery  red,  with  shame 
thought  the  partisans  of  Boniface, 
more  likely  with  wrath.  Sciarra,  it  h  as 
said,  would  haire  slain  him  outright ; 
he  was  prevented  by  some  of  his  own 
follovi^crs,  even  by  Nogaret.  *  Wretched 
Pope,  even  at  this  distance  the  good- 
ness of  my  lord  the  King  guards  thy 
life,' 

Pie  was  placed  under  close  custody, 
not  one  of  his  own  attendants  permitted 
to  approach  him.  Worse  indignities 
Awaited  him.  Pie  was  set  on  a  vicious 
horse,  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  so 
led  through  the  town  lo  his  place  of  im- 
prisonment. The  palaces  of  the  Pope 
and  of  his  nephew  were  plundered  \  so 
vast  was  the  wealth,  that  the  annual 
revenues  of  all  the  kings  in  the  world 
would  not  have  been  equal  to  the  trea- 
sures found  and  carried  off  by  Sciarra's 
freebooting  soldiers.  His  very  private 
chamber  was  ransacked ;  nothing  left 
but  bare  walls. 

**  At  length  the  people  of  Anagni 
could  no  longer  bear  the  insult  and  the 
BuffcKngs  heaped  upon  their  illusmous 
Hud  holy  fellow'citizen.  They  rose  in 
irresistible  insurrection,  drove  out  the 
soldiers  by  whom  they  had  been  over- 
Awed,   now  gorged   with   plunder,   and 


doubtless  not  unwilling  to  withdraw. 
The  Pope  was  rescued,  and  led  out  into 
the  street,  where  the  old  man  addressed 
a  few  words  to  the  people  :  *  Good  mea 
and  women,  ye  see  how  mine  enemies 
have  come  upon  me,  and  plundered  my 
goods,  those  of  tbe  Church  and  of  the 
poor.  Not  a  morsel  of  bread  have  I 
eaten,  not  a  drop  have  I  drunk,  since 
my  capture*  I  am  almost  dead  with 
hunger.  If  any  good  woman  will  give 
me  apiece  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  wine, 
if  she  hss  no  wine,  a  little  water,  I  will 
absolve  her,  and  any  one  who  will  give 
me  their  alms,  from  all  their  sins.*  The 
compassionate  rabid c  biir^st  into  a  cry, 
*  In-ong  life  to  the  Pope  !  *  They  carried 
him  hack  to  his  naked  palace.  They 
crowded,  the  women  especially,  with 
provisions,  bread,  meat,  water,  and 
wine.  They  could  not  find  a  single 
vessel :  they  poured  a  supply  of  water 
into  a  chest.  The  Pope  proclaimed  a 
general  absolution  to  all,  except  the 
plunderers  of  his  palace.  He  even  de- 
clared that  he  wished  to  be  at  peace  with 
the  Colonnas  and  all  his  enemies.  This 
perhaps  was  to  disguise  his  intention  of 
retiring,  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  Rome. 

"  The  Romans  had  heard  with  indig* 
nation  the  sacrilegious  attack  on  the  per- 
son of  the  Supreme  Pontifi  Four  hun- 
dred horse  under  Matteo  and  Gaetano 
Orsini  were  sent  to  conduct  him  to  the 
city.  He  entered  it  almost  in  triumph  ; 
the  populace  welcomed  him  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy.  But  the  awe  of 
his  greatness  was  gone  ;  the  spell  of  his 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  men  was 
broken.  His  ovcnveening  haughtinesy 
and  domination  had  made  him  many 
enemies  in  the  Sacred  College,  the  gold 
of  France  had  made  him  more.  This 
general  revolt  is  his  severest  coudemna- 
tif>ru  Among  liis  first  enemies  was  the 
Cardinal  Napoleon  Orsini.  Orsini  had 
followed  the  triumphal  entrance  of  the 
Pope,  Boniface,  to  show  that  he  desired 
to  reconcile  him i^elf  with  all,  courteousl«~ 
invited  him  to  his  table.  The  Orsia 
coldly  answered,  *  that  he  must  receive^ 
the  Colonna  Cardinals  into  Ins  favour  ; 
he  must  not  now  disowTi  what  had  been 
wi-ung  from  him  by  compulsion."  *  I  will 
pardon  them,'  said  Boniface,  '  but  tlve 
mercy  of  the  Pot^  K-i  tvcA  \q  Vt  V^ti^xik, 
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compulsion.*  He  found  liiiTiself  ngain  a 
prisoner, 

•'This  last  mortification  crushed  the 
TsoiSily,  if  not  the  mental  strength  of  the 
Pope.  Among  the  Ghibellines  terrible 
Stories  were  bruited  abroad  of  his  deiith. 
In  an  access  of  fury^  either  from  poison 
or  wounded  pride,  he  sat  gnawing  the 
top  of  his  staff,  and  at  length  either  beat 
out  his  own  brains  against  the  wall,  or 
smothered  himself  (a  strange  notion  !) 
Tivith  his  own  pillows.  ^lore  friendly, 
probably  more  trustworthy,  accounts 
describe  him  as  sadly  but  quietly  brcath- 
inc^  his  last,  surrounded  by  eight  Cardi- 
nals, having  confessed  the  faith  and 
received  the  consoling  offices  of  the 
Church.  The  Cardinal-roet  anticipates 
liis  mild  sentence  from  the  Divine  Judge. 

"  The  religious  mind  of  Christendom 
was  at  once  perplexed  and  horror- 
stricken  by  this  act  of  sacrilegious  vio- 
lence on  the  person  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff;  it  shocked  some  even  of  the 
sternest  Ghibellines.  Dantc^  who  brands 
the  pride^  the  avarice,  the  treachery  of 
Boniface  in  his  most  terrible  words,  and 
has  consigned  him  to  the  direst  doom, 
(though  it  is  true  that  his  alliance  with 
the  French,  with  Charles  of  A' alois,  by 
whom  the  poet  had  betn  driven  into 
exile,  was  among  the  deepest  causes  of 
his  hatred  to  Bonifacej)  nevertheless  ex- 
presses the  almost  universal  feelhig. 
Christendom  shuddered  to  behold  the 
Fleur-de-lis  enter  into  Anagni,  and 
Christ  again  captive  in  his  Vicar,  the 
nubckery,  the  gall  and  rinegar,  the  cnici- 
fixion  between  li\nng  robbers,  the  inso- 
lent and  sacrilegious  cruelty  of  the  second 
miate," 

Compare  this  scene  with  that  of  his 
inauguration  as  Pope,  Jnf,  XIX.    Note 

S3- 

gt.  Till'?  **  modem  Pilate**  is  Philip 
the  Fair,  and  the  allusion  in  the  foUow- 
Ing  lines  is  to  the  persecution  tCwA  s\ip- 
pression  of  tlie  Order  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  in  1307 — 1312.  See  Milman, 
LaL  Christ.,  Book  XI I.  Ch,  2,  and 
Villani,  VIIL  92,  who  says  the  act  was 
committed  /t'r  aipidi^a  di  giioiia'ptare, 
for  love  of  gain  ;  and  says  also:  '*The 
king  of  France  and  !iis  children  had 
aficrwards  much  shame  and  ndveiTsity, 
both  on   account   of  this  sin    and  on 


account  of  the  seizure  of  Pope  Boni- 
face." 

97.  "What  he  was  saying  of  the  Vir- 
gin MtLTYf  line  19. 

103.  The  brother  of  Dido  and  mur- 
derer of  her  husbancL  ^"Endd,  L,  350 : 
**  He,  impTons  and  blinded  with  the  love 
of  gold,  having  taken  Sich^etis  by  sur- 
prise, secretly  assassinates  him  before 
the  altar,  regardless  of  his  sister's  great 
affection.*' 

106,  The  Phr>'gian  king,  who,  for  bis 
hospitality  to  Silenus,  was  endowed  by 
Bacchus  with  the  fatal  power  of  turning 
all  he  touched  to  gold.  The  most  laugh- 
able thing  about  him  was  his  Avearing 
ass's  ears,  as  a  punishment  for  prefcmng 
the  music  of  Pan  to  that  of  Apollo. 

Ovid,  XI.,  CroxairsTr.  :— 

"  Pan  tuned  ihe  pipe*  and  with  his  rural  song 
PlcaseJ  the  low  taste  of  all  ibc  vutg-^r  rhmng: 
Such  songs  a  vulgar  judRment  mostly  please ; 
Midas  was  ihere»  atid  Midas  jud^jcd  %vith 

See  also  Hawthorne's  story  nf  Thi 
Golden  Touch  in  his  IVonder-Book, 

109.  Joshua  vii.  21  :  **  When  I  savif 
among  the  spoils  a  goodly  Babylonish 
garment,  and  two  hundred  shekels 
^i  siher,  and  a  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty 
shekels  weight,  then  1  coveted  them,  and 
took  them  ;  and  behold,  they  are  hid  in 
the  earth  in  the  midst  of  my  tent,  and 
the  silver  under  it." 

112.  Ads  v.  I,  2:  "But  a  certain 
man  named  Ananias^  with  Sapphira  his 
wife,  sold  a  possession,  and  kept  back 
part  of  the  price,  his  wife  also  being 
privy  to  it,  and  brought  a  certain  part, 
and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet.'' 

113.  The  hoof-beats  of  the  miracU' 
lous  horse  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
when  Heliodonis,  the  treasurer  of  King 
Selene  us,  went  there  to  remove  the  trea- 
sure. 2  Maccah^fs  \\\.  25  :  **  For  there 
appeared  unto  them  an  horse  with  a  ter- 
rible rider  upon  him,  and  adorned  with 
a  very  fair  coveting,  and  he  rati  fiercely, 
and  smote  at  Heliodonis  with  his  fore- 
feet, and  it  seemed  that  he  that  sat 
upon  the  horse  had  complete  haniess  of 
gold/' 

115.  Mnnd^  HI,  49,  Davidson's  Tr.  t 
••  This  Polydore  unhappy  Priam  had  foti 
merly  sent  in  secrecy,  with  a  great  weight 
of  gold^  to  be  brought  up  by  the  king  of 
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Thrace,  when  he  now  began  to  distrust 
the  arms  of  Troy,  and  saw  the  city  with 
close  siege  blocked  up.  He,  [Polym- 
nestor,]  as  soon  as  the  power  of  the 
Trojans  was  crushed,  and  their  fortune 
gone,  espousing  Agamemnon's  interest 
and  victorious  arms;  breaks  every  sacred 
bond,  assassinates  Polydore,  and  by  vio- 
lence possesses  his  gold.  Cursed  thirst 
of  gold,  to  what  dost  thou  not  drive  the 
hearts  of  men  !  ** 

116.  Lucinius  Crassus,  sumamed  the 
Rich.  He  was  Consul  with  Pompey, 
and  on  one  occasion  displayed  his  vast 
wealth  by  giving  an  entertainment  to  the 
populace,  at  which  the  guests  were,  so 
numerous,  that  they  occupied  ten  thou- 
sand tables.  He  was  slam  in  a  battle 
with  the  ]parthians,  and  his  head  was 
sent  to  the  Parthian  king,  Hyrodes,  wh6 
had  molten  gold  poured  down  its  throat. 
Plutarch  does  not  mention  this  circum- 
stance in  his  Life  of  Crassus,  but  says: — 
.  •*  When  the  head  .  of  Crassus  was 
brought  to  the  door,  the  tables  were 
just  takeh  away,  and  one  Jason^  a  tragic 
actor  of  the  town  of  Tralles,  was  sing- 
ing the  scene  in  the  Bacchse  of  Euripides 
concerning.  Agave.  .  He  was  receiving 
mudi  applause,  when  Sillaces  coming  to 
the  room,  and  having  made  obeisance  to 
the  king,  threw  down  the  head  of  Cras- 
sus into  the  midst  of  the  company.    The 

"  Parthians  receiving  it  with  joy  and  accla- 
mations, Sillaces,  by  the  king's  com- 
snand,  was  made  to  sit  down,  while 
Jason  handed  over  the  costume  of  Pen- 
theus  to  one  of  the  dancers  in  the  chorus, 
and  taking  up  the  head  of  Crassus,  and 
acting  the  part  of  a  bacchante  in  her 
frenzy,  in  a  rapturous,  impassioned  man- 

■  ner,  sang  the  lyric  passages, 

*  We've  hunted  down  a  mighty  chase  to-day. 
And  from  the  mountain  bring  the  noble  prey/  " 

122.  This    is    in  answer  to  Dante's 
question,  line  35 : — 

*'  And  why  only 
Thou  dost  renew  these  praises  well  deserved  ?  " 

128.  The  occasion  of  this  quaking  of 
the    mountain   is    given,    Canto  XXI. 
S8:- 
"  It  trembles  here,  whenever  any  soul 

Feels  itself  pure,  so  that  it  soars,  or  moves 
To  mount  aloft,  and  such  a  cry  attends  it." 

130.  An  island  in  the  M^tm  Sea,  in 


the  centre  of  the  Cyclades.  It  was 
thrown  up  by  an  earthquake,  in  order 
to  receive  Latona,  when  she  gave  birth 
to  Apollo  and  Diana, — the  Sun  and  the 
Moon. 

136.  Luke  ii.  13,  14:  •*  And  suddenly 
there  was  V«rith  the  angel  a  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  host,  praising  God,  and 
saying.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

140.  Gower,  Con/,  Amani,,  III.  5 : — 

"  When  Goddes  lone  also  was  bore. 
He  sent  his  aungel  down  therfore, 
Whom  the  shepherdes  herden  singe  : 
Pees  to  the  men  of  welwillinge 
In  erthe  be  amonge  us  here. 


CANTO  XXI. 

I.  This  canto  is  devoted  to  the  inter- 
view with  the  poet  Statins,  whose  release 
from  punishment  was  announced  by  the 
earthquake  and  the  outcry  at  the  end  of 
the  last  canto. 

T^,  John  \Y,  14,  15:  "Whosoever 
drinketlj  of  the. water  that. I  shall  give 
him,,  sh^l  n^ver  thirst.  ....  The 
woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  give  me  this 
water,,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come 
hither  to  draw." 

7.  Zukewvf.  13—15:  "And,  behold, 
two  of  them  went  that  same  day  to  a 
village  called  Emmaus,  which  was  from 
JerusiEdem  about  threescore  furlongs. 
And  they  talked  together  of  all  these 
things  which  had  happened.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  that,  while  they  com- 
muned together  and  reasoned,  Jesus 
himself  drew  near,  and  went  with 
them." 

15.  Among  the  monks  of  the  Middle 
Ages  there  were  certain  salutations, 
which  had  tlieir  customary  replies  or 
countersigns.  Thus  one  would  say, 
**  Peac.e  be  with  thee  ! "  and  the  answer 
would  be,  "  And  with  thy  Spirit ! "  Or, 
**  Praised  be  the  Lord  I'*  and  the  answer, 
"World  without  end!" 

22.  The  letters  upon  Dante's  fore- 
head. 

25.  Lachesis.  Of  the  three  Fates, 
Clotho  prepared  and  held  the  distaff, 
Lachesis  spun  the  thread,  and  Atropos 
cut  it. 

"  These,"  s?l"y^  "PX^vX-o,  Rct)iibllc,  "^..» 
"are  tVie  dov^^Vv^^ri  o^  ^^^^'^^:^M^  "^^ 
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Fales,  Lachesis,  Clotho,  and  Alropos  ; 
who,  clothed  in  white  robes,  with  gnr- 
laods  on  their  heads,  chant  to  the  music 
oi  the  Sirens ;  Lachesis  the  events  of 
the  Past,  Clotho  those  of  the  Present, 
Atropos  those  of  the  Future." 
33.  See  Canto  XVIIL  461— 

*' What  reason  seeth  here, 
Mj'self  can  tcU  th«e  ;  beyond  that  await 
for  Beatrice^  since  'tis  a  work  of  faillL," 

So  also  Cowley,  in  his  poem  on  the 
Use  of  J^foson  in  Dhrine  Matters : — 

"  Though  Rcjuiaa  caunoC  through  Faith's  mys- 
teries see, 

It  sees  that  there  and  such  they  be  ; 

Leads  to  heaven's  door,  and  there  docs  humbly 
keep, 

And  there  through  chinks  and  keyholes  peep  ; 

Though  it,  like  Moses,  by  a  sad  command 

Must  not  come  into  the  Holy  Land, 

Yet  thither  it  infallibly  does  guide,, 

And  from  nfjas  'tis  alt  descried/* 

40,  Nothing  unusual  ever  disturbs 
tlie  reiiffi'o  locty  the  sacredness  of  the 
mountain. 

44.  This  happens  only  when  the  soul, 
that  came  from  heaven,  is  received  back 
into  heaven;  not  from  any  natural  causes 
aiTecting  earth  or  air. 

48*  The  gale  of  Purgatory,  which  is 
also  the  gate  of  Heaven. 

50.  Iris,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  the 
daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electra;  the 
rainbow. 

65.  The  soul  in  Pnr^tory  feels  as 
great  a  desire  to  be  punished  for  a  sin, 
as  it  had  to  commit  it. 

82.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  under 
Titus,  sumamed  the  **L")elight  of  Man- 
kind," took  place  in  the  year  70,  Statius, 
who  is  here  speaking,  was  born  at  Naples 
in  the  reign  of  ClaudiuSj  and  had  already 
become  famous  *' under  the  name  that 
most  endures  and  honours,"  that  is,  as  a 
poet.  His  works  are  the  Siha^  or  mis- 
cellaneous poems;  the  Tkehaid^  an  epic 
in  twelve  books ;  and  the  Achilldd^  left 
unfinished.  He  wrote  also  a  tragedy, 
Agit^*ey  which  is  lost. 

Juvenal  says  of  him,  Satire  VI L, 
Dr}'den's  Tr.  :— 

•'  All   Rome  b  pleased  whcti  Statius  will  re- 
hearse. 
And  longing  crowds  expect  the  promised 

verse  ; 
Hk  lofty  numbers  with  so  jjrcot  a  gust 
They  h&tTt  *od  swuilow  With  such  eager  lost ; 


Bui  while  the  coinman  suflrage  crowned  hk 
cause, 

And  broke  the  benches  with  their  loud  ap- 
plause, 

His  MujiC  had  starved,  had  not  a  piece  unread, 

Aod  by  a  player  bought,  supplied  her  bread." 

Dante  shows  bis  admiration  of  him 
by  placing  him  here. 

8g.  Statius  was  not  bom  in  Toulouse, 
as  Dante  supposes,  but  in  Naples,  as  be 
himself  states  hi  his  Stiva,  which  work 
was  not  discovered  till  after  Dante's 
death.  The  passage  occurs  in  Book  II L 
Eclogue  v.,  Ta  Claudia  his  Wije^  where 
he  describes  the  v duties  of  Parthenope, 
and  calls  her  the  mother  and  nurse  of 
both,  amborimi  gettetrix  aUrixque. 

Landino  thinks  that  Dante's  error 
may  be  traced  to  Pladdus  Lactantius, 
a  commentator  of  the  Thebaid^  who 
confoundeti  Statius  the  poet  of  Naples 
with  Statius  the  rhetorician  of  Toulouse. 

10 1.  Would  be  willing  to  remain 
another  year  in  Purgatory. 

114,  Petrarca  uses  the  same  expres- 
sion,— the  lightning  of  the  angelic  smile, 
U  lampeggiar  ddP  angdiio  riso^ 

131,  See  Canto  XIX.  133. 
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CANTO   XXIL 

1;  The  ascent  to  tJje  Sixth  Circlej^ 
where  the  sin  of  Gluttony  is  punished. 

5.  Mat(h€it>  V.  6:  *' Ule.^sed  are  they 
which  do  himger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness; for  they  shall  be  filled." 

13.  The  satirist  Juvenal,  who  flour- 
ished at  Rome  during  the  last  half  of 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  second, 
aged  eighty.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Statius,  and  survived  him  some  thirty 
years. 

40.  Mntid^  III.  56  :  *'  O  cursed 
hunger  of  gold,  to  what  dost  thou  not 
drive  the  hearts  of  men," 

42.  The  punishment  of  the  Avaricious 
and  Prodigal.     /;//  VII.  26:— 

**  With  great  howls 
Rolling  weights  forward  by  main  force  of  chest." 

46.  Dante  says  of  the  Avaricious  and 
Prodigal,  Inf.  VIL  56:— 

"  These  from  the  sepulchre  AhEill  nse  again 
With  the  Hsi  closed,  and  these  with  tress^ 
shorn." 

56.  Her  two  sons,  Eteodcs  and  Polj» 
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nicesj  of  whom  Statius  sings  in  the 
Tke^id^  and  to  whom  Dante  alludes 
by  way  of  iltustration,  Iftf.  XXVL  54. 
See  ako  the  Note. 

58.  Ht alius  begins  the  Tkdaid  with 
an  invocation  to  Clio,  the  Muse  of 
History,  whose  office  it  was  to  record 
the  herdc  actions  of  brave  men,  I, 
55  :— 

"  Wliat  first,  O  CliOn  shall  adom  thy  page. 
The  orpiring  prophet,  cw  i^lolian  s  rage  f 
Say,  wilt  tAOU  ^itig  how,  grim  with  hostile 

bltjod, 
Hippomcdon  repelled  the  ru&hmg  f^ood, 
Lament  the  Arcadian  youth'&  tintiiuely  fate^ 
Or  Jove,  opposed  by  Capaneus,  rclailcT  " 

Skelton,  Ei^  on  the  Earl  of  North* 
umberiandt — 
••  Of  hcvenly  poems,  O  Clyo  caldc  by  name 

In  the  college  of  musis  goddess  hy&toriale.** 

^l^  Saint  Peter. 

70.  Virgil's  Buc0lks^  EcL  IV.  5,  a . 
passage  supposed  to  foretell  the  birth  of! 
Christ:  **The  last  era  of  Cumsean  song 
U  now  arrived ;  the  great  scries  of  ages 
begins  anew;  now  the  Virgin  returns^ 
returns  the  Satuniian  reign  ;  now  a  new 
progeny  is  sent  down  from  the  high 
heaven." 

92.  The  Fouilh  Circle  of  Purgatory, 
where  Sloth  is  punished     Canto  XVH. 

85:- 

"The  love  of  good,  remiss 
In  what  it  should  have  done,  \'\  here  restored  ; 
Here  plied  again  the  ill-bebtcd  oar.*" 

97.   Some  editions  read  in  this  line, 
instead  of  nmiro  amko^ — nostra  aniico^  I 
our   ancient  Terence;    but   the   epithet  [ 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  Flaulus, 
who  was  the  earlier  writer. 

97,  98.   Plautus,   CiEcilius,   and    Ter- 
ence,  the  three  principal  Latin  drama- 
tists; Varro,  **the  most  learned  of  the 
Romans,"    the   friend    of   Cicero,    and 
author  of  some  five  hundred  volumes, 
which  made  St.  Augustine  wonder  how  | 
he  who  wrote  so  many  books  could  find  ' 
time  to  read  so  many  \  and  how  he  who 
read  so  many  could  find  time  to  write  so  I 
majiy. 

roo.  Persius,  the  Latin  satirisL 

lor.  Homer. 

106.  Mrs.  Browning,  Wine  of  Cy- 
frust— 

**  Our  iiuripides.  the  humatn, — 

With  his  dr oppinffs  of  warm  tears  ; 
A^uihis  touchings  o?  things  common,  I 

Ti)l  they  rose  to  touch  fhcr  stphcre-s/' 


But  why  does  Datite  make  no  mention 
here  of  **  JLschyles  the  thtmderous"  and 
*'  Sophocles  the  royar*  ? 

Anliphon  was  a  tragic  and  epic  poe* 
of  Attica,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Dionysius  because  he  would  not  praise 
the  t3'^rant's  writings.  Some  editions 
read  Anacreon  for  Antiphon. 

107.  Simonides,  the  poet  of  Cos,  who 
won  a  poetic  prize  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  first  poet  who  wrote 
for  money. 

A  gal  ho  was  an  Athenian  dramatist, 
of  whom  nothing  remains  but  the  name 
and  a  few  passages  quoted  in  other 
writers. 

1 1  a  Some  of  the  people  that  Statins 
introduces  into  his  poems.  Antigone, 
daughter  of  tEdipus;  Dciphile,  wife  of 
Tideus  ;  Argia,  her  sister,  wfe  of  Poly- 
nices  ;  Ismene,  another  daughter  of 
CEdipLis,  who  is  here  represented  as  still 
lamenting  the  death  of  Atys,  her  be- 
trothed. 

112.  llypsipilc,  who  pointed  out  to 
Adraslus  tne  fountain  of  Laiigia,  when 
hb  soldiers  were  pcrtsliing  with  thirst 
on  their  march  against  Thebes, 

1 13.  Of  the  three  daughters  of  Tire- 
sias  only  Manto  is  mentioned  by  Statins 
in  the  Thtbaid  But  Dante  places  Manto 
among  the  Soothsayers,  Inf.  XX.  55,  and 
not  in  Limbo.     Had  he  forgotten  this  7 

113,  114.  Thetis,  the  mother  of 
Achilles,  and  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of 
Lycomedes,  They  are  among  the  per* 
sonages  in  the  ^/M///<!V(/ of  Statins. 

118.  Four  hours  of  the  day  were 
already  passed. 

131.    Cowley,    Tlu    Tree   of  JCnotit- 
l^ge  ;— 
**  The  aacred  tree  'midht  the  fair  orchard  grew^ 

Tl^e  plitn nix  Truth  did  on  it  rest 

And  built  his  perfumed  neat, 

That  ri^ht  Porphyriaa  tree  which  did  true 
Logic  show ;  _ 

Each  le^  did  learned  nottonis  give 

And  th*  apples  were  demons rrati vie  ; 

So  dear  their  colour  and  divine 

The  very  shade  they  cast  did  other  lights  out* 
shine." 

This  tree  of  Temptation,  however,  is 
hardly  the  tree  of  Knowledge,  though 
sprung  from  it,  as  Dante  says  of  tlie  next, 
in  Canto  XXIV.  117.  It  is  meant  only 
to  increase  the  torment  of  the  starving 
souls  beneath  vt^  b7\vfAd^vn^\\3»'i.\^^'&»a^ 
dewy  fru\l  b^^ond  tWvt  x^^x^^ 


142-  John  il  3:  **And  when  tbcy 
wanlctl  wine,  the  mother  of  Jesus  saith 
unto  him»  They  have  no  wine*" 

146,  Daniel  L  !3  :  "Prove  thy  scr- 
vanls,  X  beseech  thee,  ten  day!?  j  and  let 
them  give  U3  pulse  to  eat  and  water  to 
clrmk»  .  I  ♦  ,  .  And  Daniel  had  under- 
standing in  all  visioDiJ  and  dreams/' 
,  148.  Compare  the  description  of  the 
Golden  Age  in  Ovid*  JM,  X*  ; — 

"  The  ^Idea  age  was  firtt :  when  motif  yet 
ncvr, 
No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reason  knew^ 
And,  with  a  native  beiit^  did  good  pursue 
Unforced  by  punishment^  uoLiwcd  by  fear, 
His  words  were  simple,  and  his  soul  sincere ; 
Needless  was  written  law,  where  none  opprest  i 
The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breast : 
No  iiippllant  crowds  before  the  judge  appeared. 
No  court  erected  yet,  i^or  cnuso  wn*  heard : 
B\it  all  was  uiifc,  for  conv^iencc  W'as  their  guard. 
The  nitMiiitain-treei  in  distant  prospect  please^, 
Ere  yet  the  pine  desdcnttcd  ta  ihc  "teas ; 
Ere  sails  were  spread,  new  occiins  to  explore; 
And  happy  mortflls,  unconcerned  for  more,, 
Confintvl  their  wishes  W  their  native  shore. 
No  walk  were  yeti  nor  fence^i  nor  mote,  nor 

maundt 
Kor  drum  was  heard,  tior  trumpets  aiigry  sounct  l 
Nor  swuixla  were  forged;  but,  void  af  care  aud 

crime. 
The  .«vori  creation  slept  away  their  time. 
The  tccmiaR  earth,  yet  gutftleBS  of  the  ptough^ 
And  uiipriivokcd,  did  fruitful  stores  aUuw: 
Cuntcnt  with  food,  which  nature  freely  bred. 
On  wilditigs  and  on  slrawbcrrici  they  fed  ; 
'  Cornels  nnd  bramble -berries  y^nvc  the  rest. 
And  falling  acorns  furnished  out  a  ^c^iX^ 
The    (Jrjwcrs  unsown  in   fielil*  and    meadows 

reigned : 
And  weiitem  winds  immortal  spring  maintained. 
In  following  yearsf  the  liearden!  crnix  eimued 
From  earth  unaskedt   nor  was  that  earth  re- 
newed. 
From  veins  of  valleys  milk  and  ncctat  broke. 
And  huncy  sweating  through  the  pores  of  oak," 

Also  BocthiiL^  Book  II,  Met.  5,  and 
the  Ode  In  Tasso's ///?//«/«,  Leigh  Hunt's 
Tr. ,  beginning :— ^ 

"O  lovely  age  of  gold  f 

Ni»t  tbac  the  rivers  rolled 

With  milk,  or  that  th«  woods  w$pt  honey- 
dew  ;  I 

Not  that  the  ready  ground 

Produced  without  a  wound, 
LOr  the  mild  serpent  had  no  tooth  that  slew : 
^f  oC  tliat  a  cloudl«s«  blue 

gcwcvcr  w.i.i  ia  sii;ht, 

which  bums, 

jcd  •       1  '   lud  everlasting;  litfht; 

No,  iwr  Lhit  even  the  insolent  Bhi|«s  from  far 
Broiizht  war  to  no  new  land»,  nor  itches  wors« 
than  war : 

*'But sfflcfy  that  that  vain 
And  br^atihinvenicd  p.n'n 


That  idol  of  mistake,  that  worshippod  cheat;, 
That  Hunour,— since  iO  called 
tW  vulgnr  minds  "appalled,— 
Pbyod  not  the  t>Tani  with  owf  nalitte  yet 
It  had  not  come  to  fret 
The  sweet  and  happy  fold 
Of  gt-'ittlc  human-kind  J 
Nor  did  its  hard  law  bind  l. 

SouU  nurncd  in  frectlonj ;  but  that  lawofftddi 
Tliat  glad  aud  golden  law,  ail  free,  aU  lit  ted. 
Which    Nature's    own    haiid    wTotc, — ^Whkt 
pleases,  is  permitlcd." 

Also  Don  Quixotc*s  address  to  llie 
goatherds,  Don  Quix.y  Book  11.  Ch.  3, 
Jarvis's  Tr. : — 

"After  Don  Quixote  had  satisfied  his 
hunger^  he  took  up  an  handful  of  acom&» 
and,  looking  on  them  at  ten  lively,  gave 
utterance  to  expressions  like  these  :■ — 

**  ^  Happy  times,  and  happy  ages  ! 
those  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the 
name  of  golden,  not  because  gold  (which, 
in  this  our  iron  age,  is  so  much  esleeined) 
was  to  be  had,  in  that  fortunate  period, 
without  toil  and  labour  \  but  because 
they  who  tlien  Jivetl  were  ignorant  of 
these  two  words  Meum  and  Tuum.  In 
that  age  of  innocence,  all  things  Were 
in  common  ;  no  one  needed  to  take  any 
other  ]>ains  for  Iiis  ordinary  sustenance, 
lliao  to  lift  «p  his  hand  aiid  lake  it  from 
tlie  sturdy  oaks,  which  stood  inviting 
him  libcralljf  to  taste  of  their  sweet  and 
relishing  fruit.  The  limpid  fountains, 
and  running  streams,  offered  them,  in 
magnificent  abundance,  their  delicious 
and  transparent  waters.  In  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  and  in  the  hollow  of  trees,  did  tlie 
industrious  and  provident  bees  form  their 
commonwealths,  offering  to  every  hand, 
without  usury,  the  fertile  produce  of 
their  most  delicious  toil  The  stout 
cork  trees,  without  any  other  induce- 
ment than  that  of  their  own  courtesy, 
divested  themselves  of  their  light  and 
expanded  bnrk,  -with  which  men  began 
to  cover  their  houses,  supported  by  rough 
poles,  only  for  a  defence  against  the  in- 
clemency of  the  seasons.  All  then  was 
peace,  all  amity,  all  concord.  As  yet 
the  heavy  coulter  of  the  crooked  plo^gl> 
had  not  dared  to  force  open,  and  search 
into,  the  tender  bowels  of  our  first 
motlier,  who  unconstrained  offered,  from 
every  part  of  her  fertile  ajid  spacious 
licsom,  whatever  might  feed,  sustain, 
and  delight  those  her  children,  who  then 
^had  \\%\  in  possession,    Tlicri  did  the 
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simple  and  beauteous  young  shepherd- 
esses trip  it  from  dale  to  dale,  and  from 
hill '  to  hill,  their  tresses  sometimes 
plaited,  sometimes  loosely  flowing,  with 
no  more  clothing  than  was  neCessary 
modestly  to  cover  what  modesty  has 
always  required  to  be  concealed  ;  nor 
were  there  ornaments  lijce  those  now-a- 
days  in  fashion,  t6  which  the  Tynan 
purple  and  the  so-many-ways  martyred 
silk  give  a  value;  but  composed  of  green 
dock-leaves  and  ivy  hiterwoven  ;  with 
which,  perhaps,  they  went  as  splendidly 
and  elegantly  decked  as  our  court-ladies 
do  now,  with  all  those  rare  and  foreign 
inventions  which  idle  curiosity  hath 
taught  them.  Then  were  the  amorous 
conceptions  of  the  soul  clothed  in  simple 
and  smcere  expressions,  in  the  same  way 
and  manner  they  were  conj^eived,  without 
seeking  artificial  phrases  to  set  them  off. 
Nor  as  yet  were  fraud,  deceit,  and  malice 
intermixfed  with  truth  and  plain-dealing. 
Justice  kept  within  her  proper  bounds ; 
iiv6ur  ancl  interest,  -N^hich  now  so  much 
depreciate,  confound,  and  persecute  her, 
not  daring  then  to  disturb  or  offend  her. 
Asr  yet  the  judge  did  not  piake  his  own 
will  the  measure  of  justice  ;  for  then 
there  was  neither  cause  nor  person  to  be 
judged.'" 

• 

CANTO  XXIII. 

I.  The  punishment  of  the  sin  of 
Gluttony. 

3.   Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It^   II. 
7:- 
**  Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs 

Lose  smd  n^lect  the  creeping  l^ours  of  time." 

II.  Psalms  li.  1$:  **0  Lord,  open 
thou  my  lips ;  and  my  mouth  shall  Show 
forth  thy  praise." 

26.  Erisichthon  the  Thessalian,  who 
in  derision  cut  down  an  ancient  oak  in 
the  sacred  groves  of  Ceres.  He  was 
punished  by  perpetual  hunger,  till,  other 
food  failing  him,  at  last  he  gna^Ved  his 
own  flesh.  Ovid,  Met.  VIII.,  Vernon's 
Tr.  :— 

**  Straight  he  requires,  impatient  in  demand, 
Provisions  from  the  air,  the  seas,  the  land; 
But  though  the  land,  air,  seas,  provisions  grant, 
Starves  at  full  tables,  and  complains  of  want. 
What  to  a  people  might  in  dole  be  paid. 
Or  victual  cities  for  a  long  blockade* 


Cotdd  not  one  wolfish  appetite  assuage; 
For  glutting  noun^m^nt  increased  its  rage. 
As  nvers  poured  from  every  distant  shore 
The  sea  insatiate  drinks,  and  thirsts  for  more; 
Or  as  the  fire)  which  all  materials  bums, 
And  wasted  forests  inta  ashes  turns, 
Grows  more  voracious  as  the  more  it  preys, 
Recruits  dilate  the  fl^me,  an4  spread  the  blaze  r 
So  impious  Eristchthon's -hanger  raves, 
Receives  refrediments,  and  rareshments  craves. 
Food  raises  a  desire  for  food,  and  meat 
Is  but  a  new  provocative  to  eat. 
He  grows  more  empty  as  the  more  supplied. 
Ana  endless  cramming  but  extends  the  void." 

30.  This  tragic  tale  of  the  siege  ol 
Jerusalem  by  Thus  is  thus  told  in 
Josephus,  Jewish  Wdr^  Book  VI.  Ch.  3, 
Whiston's  Tr.  i— 

"Tliere  was  a  certain  woman  that 
dwelt'  beyond  Jordan  ;  her  name  was 
Mary;  her  father  -Was  Eleazar,  of  the 
village  Bethezub,  which  signifies'  the 
house  of  Hyssop.  She  was  eminent 
for  her  family  and  her  wealth,  and 
had  fled  away  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
rest  of  the  multitude,  and  was  with  them 
besieged  therein  at  this  time.  The  othier 
effects  of  this  woman  had  been  already 
seized  upon,  such  I  niean  as  she  had 
broup;ht  with  her  out  of  Perea,  and 
removed  to  the  city.  What  she  had 
treasured  up  besides,  ds  also  what  food 
she  had  contrived  to  save,  had  been  also 
carried  off  by  the  rapacious  guards,  who 
came  everyday  running  into  her. house 
for  that  purpose.  This  put  the  poor 
woman  into  a  very  great  passion,  and  by 
the  frequent  reproaches  and  imprecations 
she  cast  at  these  rapacious  villains,  she 
had  provoked  them  to  anger  against  her; 
but  none  of  them,  either  out  of  the  in* 
dignatioh  she  had"  raised  against  herself 
or  out  of  commiseration  of  her  case, 
would  take  away  her  life.  And  if  she 
found  any  food,  she  perceived  her  labours 
were  for  others  and  not  for  herself ;  and 
it  was  now  become  impossible  for  her 
any  way  to  find  any  more  food,  while 
the  famine  pierced  through  her  very 
bowels  and  marrow,  when  also  her  pas* 
sion  was  fired  to  a  degree  beyond  the 
famine  itself.  Nor  did  she  consult  with 
anything  but  with  her  passion  and  the 
necessity  she  was  in.  She  then  attempted 
a  most  unnatural  thing,  and,  snatching 
up  her  son  who  was  a  child  sucking  at 
her  breast,  she  said,  *  O  tha\i  \ajsftxi!cJ«. 
infant  \    ¥ot  ^\vom  ^\v;jJ\\  Yc^er*^  ^^ 
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in  this  war,  this  fninine,  and  this  sedltioc^T 
As  to  the  war  with  the  Romans^  if  they 
preserve  our  lives,  we  must  be  slaves. 
This  famine  also  "will  destroy  us,  even 
before  that  slavery  comes  upon  us.  Yet 
*re  these  seditious  rogues  more  terrible 
than  both  the  other.  Come  on,  be  thou 
my  food^  and  be  thou  a  fury  to  these 
seditious  varlets,  and  a  byword  to  the 
world ;  which  is  all  that  is  now  wanting 
to  complete  the  calamities  of  the  Jews/ 
As  soon  as  she  had  said  this,  she  slew 
her  son,  and  then  roasted  him,  and  ate 
the  one  half  of  him,  and  kept  the  other 
half  by  her  concealed.  Upon  this  the 
seditious  came  in  presently,  and,  smelling 
the  horrid  scent  of  this  food,  they  threat- 
ened her  that  they  would  cut  her  throat 
immediately,  if  she  did  not  show  them 
what  food  lihe  had  gotten  ready.  She 
replied,  that  she  had  saved  a  very  fine 
portion  of  it  for  them  j  and  withal  un- 
covered what  was  left  of  her  son.  Here- 
upon they  were  seired  with  a  horror  and 
amazement  of  mind,  and  stood  aston- 
ished at  the  sight,  when  she  said  to 
them :  *  This  is  mine  own  son,  and  what 
hath  been  done  was  mine  own  doing. 
Come,  eat  of  this  food  \  for  I  have  eaten 
of  it  myself  Do  not  you  pretend  to  be 
either  more  tender  than  a  woman,  or 
more  compassionate  than  a  mother. 
But  if  you  be  so  scrupulous,  and  do 
abominate  this  my  sacrifice,  as  I  have 
eaten  the  one-half,  let  the  rest  be  re- 
served for  me  also.*  After  which  those 
men  went  out  trembling,  being  never  st> 
much  affrighted  at  anything  as  they  were 
at  this,  and  with  some  difficulty  they 
left  the  rest  of  that  meat  to  the  mother. 
Upon  which  the  whole  city  was  full  of 
this  hoiTJd  action  immediately  j  and 
while  everybody  laid  this  miserable  case 
before  their  own  eyes,  they  trembled  as  if 
this  unheard  of  action  had  been  done  by 
themselves.  So  those  that  were  thus 
distressed  by  the  famine  were  very  desi- 
rous to  die,  and  those  already  dead  were 
esteemed  happy,  because  they  had  not 
lived  long  enough  either  to  hear  or  to 
see  such  miseries." 
31.  Sliakespeare,  JCing  Lmrt  V*  3: — 

"  And  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
l*heir  precious  stones  new  lost," 

32.  In  this  fundM  recognition  of  the 


word  cmc  {Aamfff  roan)  in  the  human 
face,  so  written  as  to  place  the  t^o  i?*s 
between  the  outer  strokes  of  the  n$,  the 
former  represent  the  eyes,  and  the  latter 
the  nose  and  cheekbones  : 


m 


Brother  Berthold^  &  Franciscan  monx 
of  Regensburg,  in  llie  thirteenth  century, 
makes  the  following  allusion  to  it  m 
one  of  his  sermons.  See  Wackernagel, 
Daitsckes  Lesebuck^  I,  678,  The  monk 
carries  out  the  resemhbmce  into  still  fur* 
ther  detail  v — 

**  Now  behold,  ye  blessed  children  of 
God,  the  Almighty  has  created  you  soul 
and  body.  And  he  has  written  it  under 
your  eyes  a:id  on  your  faces,  that  you 
are  created  in  his  likeness.  He  has 
written  it  upon  your  veiy  faces  with  or* 
namented  letters.  With  great  diligence 
are  they  embellislied  and  ornamented. 
This  your  learned  men  will  understand, 
but  the  unlearned  njay  not  understand  it 
The  two  eyes  are  two  o's.  The  h  is 
properly  no  letter ;  it  only  helps  the 
others ;  so  that  /wmo  with  an  k  means 
Man.  Likewise  the  brows  arched  above 
and  the  nose  down  between  them  are  an 
w/,  beamiful  wiih  (hree  strokes.  So  in 
the  ear  a  d^  beautifully  rounded  and  or- 
namented. So  are  the  nostrils  beauti- 
fully formed  like  a  Greek  *,  l^eautifully 
rounded  and  ornamented.  So  Is  the 
mouth  an  /,  beautifully  adorned  and  or- 
namented. Now  behold,  ye  good  Chris- 
tian  people,  how  skilfully  he  has  adorned 
you  with  these  six  letters,  to  show  that 
ye  are  his  own,  and  that  he  has  created 
you  I  Now  read  nie  an  a  and  an  m  and 
another  0  together;  that  spells  hi?m<^ 
Then  read  me  a  rf  and  an  ^  and  an  i  toge- 
ther I  that  spells  di^L  Homo  dei^  man  of 
God,  man  of  God  1  " 

4S.  Forcse  Donati,  the  brother-in-law 
and  intimate  friend  of  Dante»  ^*This 
Forese,"  says  Buti,  '*was  a  citizen  of 
Florence,  and  was  brother  of  Messer 
Corso  Donati,  and  was  very  gluttonous ; 
and  therefore  the  author  feigns  that  he 
found  him  here,  where  tlie  Gluttons  are 
punished. " 

Certain  vituperative  sonnets,  addressed 


.         mil 


to  Dante,  have  been  attributed  to  Forese. 
If  authentic,  they  prove  that  the  friend- 
ihip  between  the  two  poets  was  not  un- 

terruptcd.    See  Rossetd,  Early  Itaiian 

—jp  Appendix  to  Part  it. 

74.  Tne  same  desire  that  sacrifice  and 
atonement  may  be  complete. 

75.  Afatthiw  xxvii.   46 :    "Eli,    Eli, 
la  sabachthani !  that  is  to  say,    My 

,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
?" 

83.  Outside  the  gate  of  Pulsatory, 
where  those  who  had  postponed  repent- 

ice  till  the  last  hour  were  forced  to 

ait  as  many  years  and  days  as  they  had 
lived  impenitent  on  earth,  unless  aided 
by  the  devout  prayers  of  those  on  earth. 
See  Canto  IV* 

87,  Nella,  contmction  of  Giovannella, 
widow  of  Forese.  Nothing  is  known  of 
this  good  woman  but  the  name,  and  what 
Forese  here  says  in  her  praise. 

94.  Co  vino,  Deserts  Geograf.  deiV 
JialiOy  p*  52,  says  \  **ln  the  district  of 
Arborea,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Gennar- 
gentu,  the  most  vast  and  lofty  mountain 
range  of  Sardinia,  spreads  an  alpine 
country  which  in  Dante*s  timCi  being 
almost  barbarous,  was  called  the  Bar^ 

102.  Sacchettii  the  Italian  novelist  of 

be  fourteenth  century,  severely  criticises 

he  fashions  of  the  Florcmines,  and  their 

udden  changes,  which  he  says  it  would 

ke  a  whole  volume  of  his  stories  to 

enumerate.     In  Nov.  178,  he  speaks  of 

heir  wearing  their  dresses  **  far  below 

beir  arm- pits,"  and  then  "up  to  their 

ars ;  *'  and  continues,  in  Napier's  ver- 

OD,  Fior,  Hist.,  11.  539  :  — 

*The   young   Florentine    girls,    who 

to    dress   so    modestly,   have  now 

changed  the  fiishion  of  their  hoods  to 

resemble   courtesans,   and    thus    atrired 

they  move  about  laced  up  to  the  throat, 

with   all  sorts    of   animals   hanging  as 

ornaments    about   their    necks.      Their 

sleeves,   or  rather  their   sacks,  as  they 

should   be   called,  ^ — was   there  ever  so 

useless  and  pernicious  a  fashion  !     Can 

any  of  them  reach  a  glass  or  take  a 

morsel  from  the  table  without  dirtying 

lierself  or  the  cloth  by  the  things  she 

knocks  down  ?    And  thus  do  the  young 

men,  and  worse;  and  such  sleeves  are 

de  even    for   sucking    babes.      The 


women  go  about  in  hoods  and  cloaks  ; ! 
most  of  the  young  men  without  cloaks, 
in  long,  flowing  hair,  and  if  they  throw 
off  their  breeches,  which  from  their 
smallness  may  easily  be  done,  aH  is  off, 
for  they  literally  stick  their  posteriors 
into  a  pair  of  socks  and  expend  a  yard 
of  cloth  on  their  wristbands,  while  more 
stuff  is  put  into  a  glove  than  a  cloak- 
hood.  However,  1  am  comforted  by 
one  tiling,  and  that  is,  that  all  now  have 
begun  to  put  their  feet  in  chains,  perhaps 
as  a  penance  for  the  many  vain  things 
they  are  guilty  of ;  for  we  are  but  a  day 
in  this  world,  and  in  that  day  the  fashion 
is  changed  a  thousand  times  :  all  seek 
liberty,  yet  all  deprive  themselves  of  it  ; 
God  has  made  our  feet  free,  and  many 
with  long  pointed  toes  to  their  shoes  can  | 
scarcely  walk :  he  has  supplied  the  leg*  ' 
with  hinges,  and  many  have  so  bound 
them  up  with  close  lacing  that  they  can 
scarcely  sit:  the  bust  is  tightly  bandaged 
up  ;  the  arms  trail  their  drapery  along  ; 
the  throat  is  rolled  in  a  capuchin  ;  the 
head  so  loaded  and  bound  round  with 
caps  over  the  hair  that  it  appears  as 
though  it  were  sawed  off.  And  thus  I 
might  go  on  for  ever  discoursing  of  | 
female  absurdities,  commencing  with  the 
immeasurable  trains  at  their  feet,  and 
proceeding  regularly  upwards  to  the 
head,  mth  which  they  may  always  be 
seen  occupied  in  their  chambers  ;  some 
curling,  some  smoothing,  and  some 
whitening  it,  so  that  they  often  kill  J 
themselves  with  colds  caught  in  these 
vain  occu|jations." 
132.  Statins, 


CANTO  XXIV. 

1.  Continuation  of  the  punishment  of 
Gluttony. 

7.  Continuing  the  words  with  which 
I  he  preceding  canto  closes,  and  refcrrifig 
to  Slatius. 

ID.  Picarda,  s^'ster  of  Forese  and 
Corso  Donati.  She  was  a  nun  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  is  placed  by  Dante  in  ih,; 
first  heaven  of  Pamdise,  which  Fores** 
calls* 'high  Olympus."  See  Par,  111. 
4E,  where  her  story  is  told  more  in 
detail, 

19,  Buonagiunla  Urbisawv  ^al  \jawa.i 
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one  of  ihe  early  minor  poets  of  Italy,  a 
contemporary  of  Dante.  Rossetti,  Early 
//niian  Poets^  77^  fpvea  some  specimens 
of  his  sonnets  and  canzoni.  All  that  is 
knowTi  of  hira  is  contained  in  Benve- 
nuto's  brief  notice  :  **  Buonagimitii  of 
U  rbisani,  aji  honourable  man  of  the  city 
of  Lucca,  a  brilliant  orator  in  his  mother 
tongue,  a  facile  producer  of  rh}nneS|  and 
still  more  facile  consumer  of  wines ;  who 
knew  our  author  in  his  lifetime,  and 
sometimes  corresponded  with  hira.** 

Tiraboschi  also  mentions  him,  Storia 
tieila  Leii.j  IV.  397  :  ^*He  was  seen  by 
Dante  in  Pur^ntory  piuiished  among;  the 
Gluttons,  fioTu  which  vice,  it  is  proper  to 
say,  poetry  did  not  render  him  exempt." 

Z2,  Pope  Martin  the  Fourth,  whose 
fondness  for  the  eels  of  liolsena  brought 
his  life  to  a  sudden  close^  and  his  soul 
to  lliis  circle  of  Purgatory,  has  been  ridi^ 
culed  in  the  well-known  epigram, — 

*'Gaudpnt  an^^tll-t,  quod  mortoushic  jacet  UIc 
Qui  quasi  morte  reas  excoria^bai  cas.*^ 

*' Martin  the  Fourth/'  says  Mihnan, 
HisL  IM.  Christ,^  Vf.  143,  ''was  born 
at  Mont,  Pence  in  Brie  ;  he  had  been 
Canon  of  Tours,  He  put  on  at  first  the 
show  of  maintaining  the  lofty  character 
of  the  Clturchman,  He  excommunicated 
the  Vitcrbans  for  their  sacrilegious  mal* 
treatment  of  the  Cardinals  \  Rinaldo 
Annibaldeschi,  the  Lord  of  Viterbo,  was 
compelled  to  aslc  paixlon  oil  his  knees  of 
the  Cardinal  Rosso,  and  forgiven  only 
at  the  intervention  of  Ihe  Pope.  Martin 
the  Fourth  rctircd  to  Onieto» 

**  But  the  Frenchman  soon  began  to 
predominate  over  the  Pontiff;  he  sunk 
into  the  vassal  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 
The  great  policy  of  his  predecessor^  to 
assuage  the  feuds  of  Guelph  and  Ghi- 
b<:lline,  wa5i  an  Italian  policy  ;  it  was 
altogether  abandoneth  The  Ghibel lines 
in  ever)^  city  were  menaced  or  smitten 
with  excommunication ;  the  Lambertaizi 
were  driven  from  Bologtia.  Fori  I  was 
placed  under  interdict  for  harbouring  the 
exile*;  the  goods  of  the  citiiens  were 
confiscated  for  the  bene  lit  of  the  Pope. 
Ikrtoldo  Orsini  was  deposed  from  the 
Counts  hip  erf  Romagna ;  the  office  was 
bestowed  on  John  of  Appia»  with  in- 
structions everywhere  to  coerce  or  to 
chastise  the  rcfractoiy  Ghibelbnes." 

Villmi,   Book   Vi    Cb.    106,  ^^^i 


'*  He  was  a  good  man^  and  very  fiiv^oi 
able  to  Holy  Church  and  to  those  of  the 
house  of  France,  because  he  was  from 
Tours." 

He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  surfeit; 
The  eels  and  sturgeon  of  Bol<%ena^  md 
the  wines  of  Dr%4eto  and  Monteiiascoiiei 
in  the  nei^hbcmrhood  of  whose  vineyajxli 
he  lived,  were  too  much  for  him.  But 
he  died  in  Perugia,  not  in  Orvieto. 

24,  The  Lake  of  Boisena  is  in  line 
Papal  States,  a  few  miles  northwest  of 
Viterbo,  on  the  road  from  Rome  f<i 
Siena.  It  is  thus  described  in  Murray'^ 
Handbook  of  Central  /ial)\  p,  199 

**  Its  circular  form,  and  being  in  the 
centre  of  a  volcanic  district,  has  led  tO 
its  being  regarded  as  an  extinct  crater  j 
but  that  hypothesis  can  scarcely  h^  td* 
mitted  when  the  gi^eat  extent  of  the  lake 
is  considered.  The  treacherous  beauty 
of  the  lake  conceals  malaria  in  its  mo^ 
fatal  forms ;  and  its  shores^  although 
there  are  no  traces  of  a  marsh*  are  de- 
sertedj  excepting  where  a  few  sickly 
hamlets  are  scattered  on  their  western 
slopes.  The  groimd  is  adtivated 
many  parts  down  to  tlie  water's  edgCif 
but  the  labourers  dare  not  sleep  for  a 
single  night  during  the  summer  or  au- 
tumn on  the  plains  where  they  work  by 
day ;  and  a  large  tract  of  beautiful  and 
productive  country  is  reduced  to  a  per- 
fect solitude  by  this  invisible  calamity 
Nothing  can  be  more  striking- than  the 
appearance  of  the  lake,  without  a  sin!»lfi 
sail  upon  its  waters,  aud  with  scarcely  i 
human  habitation  within  sight  of  Bol« 
sena  ;  and  nothing  perhaps  can  give  the 
traveller  who  visits  Italy  for  the  firtt 
time  a  more  impressive  idea  of  the  eflectt 
of  malaria." 

Of  the  Vernaccia  or  Vernage»  in  wWilS 
Pope  Martin  cooked  his  eels,  Henderson 
says,  Ilhf.  Ane.  and  Mod.  Wines ^  p»  ag^-i 
"TheVernage  ♦  .  ,  .  was  a  r&l  witMV 
of  a  bright  colour,  and  a  sweetish  and! 
somewhat  rough  flavour,  which 
grown  in  Tuscany  and  other  parts 
Italy,  and  derived  its  name  from  IS*' 
thickvskinned  grape,  imfmctia  (cocfe* 
spending  vni\i  the  vtttaciola  of  the 
cients),  I  hat  was  used  in  the  prq>anill^ 
of  it." 

Chaucer  menlio^w  it  iti  the  MereMM 
Titlf:— 


Ofsptpca  hot,  to  eucreiacn  hui  coregc. 
And  Redi^  Bitcchm  in  Ttucany^  Leigli 
Huut's  Tr.,  p.  30,  sings  of  it  thuit— 

"If  anybody  dne^n'  1 1  ike  Vema<!ci a , 
I  nicuci  that  sort  that'*  oiiade  iu  Pictroittta, 
Let  htm  rly 
My  violent  eye  3 
1   cur&e  luirtt  cleoa,  tlirough  a^U  the  Alpha- 

2S.  Ovid,  Md,  VIL,  savs  of  Erisicli- 
I'tliou,  tliat  he 

"  Ddude:^  hi*,  t^irostt  with  viBionary  fare, 
FeasLiii  on  the  witid  au  J  UanqucL*  \m  the  air/' 

29.   U  bald  in  dalla  Pila  was  a  brother 
»f  the  Cardinal  Qtlnviano  degli   Ubal- 
dbii,  menlioned  Inf,    X.    120,  aiid  fa* 
|tK<*r   <)f  the  Archbishop  Ruggieri,  Inf, 
IXXXIII.   14-     According  to  Sacchetti^ 
V.  205,  he  passed  most  of  his  tinie  at 
rtlci  and  ttirned  his  gardener  into 
St  J  **  and  Messer  Ubaldino,"  Con- 
ines the  novehstj   '*pdt  him  into  his 
church  ;  of  which  one  may  b^ay  he  made 
I  pigsty  ;  for  he  did  not  put  in  a  priest, 
|)iit  a  pig  in  th*  way  of  eating  and  drink- 
Elngf  who  had  neither  granamar  nor  any 
I  good  thing  in  him." 
i"  Some  writers  say  that  this  Boniface, 
Archbishop  of  Ra\^nna,  wns  a  Mjn  of 
ItJbahUno ;  but  this  is  confounding  him 
'  ith  Ruggieri,  Archbishop  of  Pisa.     He 
iras  of  the  Ficschi  of  Geno.%     His  pas* 
tiring  many  people  alludes  to  his  keep- 
a  great  retinue  and  court,  and  I  he 
free  life  they  led  tn  matters  of  the  table. 
31,   Messer  Marchese  da  Forli,  who 
swere<l  the  acaisation   made  agarast 
|tim,  that  "  he  vtis  alsvays  drinking,'*  by 
"aying^  that  **  he  was  always  thirsty." 
3^.   A    lady    of   Lucca    with    whom 
'ante   is   supposed   to  have    been   en- 
noured.       "  Let     us     pass     over    in 
ilence,"  says  Ballio,  Lift  and  Times  of 
"uw/if,   IL  177,    **the  consolations  and 
TOi"S   of   the   poor  exile/*      But   Buti 
**  He  formed  an  attachment  to 
gentle   lady,    called    Madonna    Gen- 
itcca,   of  the  family  of  Rossimpelo,  on 
ccount  of  her  great  virtue  and  modesty, 
Dd  not  with  any  other  love," 
Ben  Venn  to  and  the  Ottimo  interpret 
be  piis>age  differently,  making  grfUucca 
commoiv    noun,  — gfnti    Oasstif    low 
ople.     But  the  passage  whicli  itnine- 
lately  folio WS|  in  which  a'  maiden  is 


1 

igiir^i 


mentioned  who  should  mikke  Lucca 
pleasant  to  him,  seems  to  coiifinn  the 
former  interpretation. 

38.  In  the  throat  of  the  speaker, 
where  he  felt  the  hunger  and  tmral  of 
his  punishment. 

50.  Chaucer,  ComplaiiU  of  the  BlacU 

'*  But  even  like  as  doth  a  skrlvrsncre. 
That  can  no  ixiur^  tell  what  thrti  lie  alial  write. 
Bur  as  hu  mauitcr  beside  dothc  inUiite," 

51,  A  canzone  of  the    Vita  Numa^ 
beginning,  in  Rossctli's  vereion,   Em 
Italian  P&etSy  p.  255  : — 

'* Ladles  that  have  InteUigcncc  in  tove, 

Of  mine  own  lady  \  wmild  ^ijicak  with  yt*u 

Not  that  I  hope  to  count  her  praiSes  llirougli 

But,  telling  what  1  »ia,y,  to  case  my  tuindL' 

56*  Jacopo  da  Lentino,  or  *'  the 
Notary,"  was  a  Sicilian  poet  who 
flourished  about  1250,  in  the  later  tiays 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Seconcl. 
Crescimbeni,  Hist,  W^.  Poesia,,  HL 
4J,  says  that  Dante  *' esteemed  him  ijo 
highly^  that  he  even  mentions  him  in 
his  Comedy,  doing  him  the  favour  lo 
put  him  into  Purgatory/*  Tassutii, 
and  others  after  him,  make  the  careless 
statement  that  he  addressed  a  sonnet  til; 
Petnirca.  He  died  before  Petrarca  v 
born.  Rossetti  gives  several  s|K*cimei 
of  his  sonnets  and  canzonette  in  hit 
Early  Italian  Poets,  of  which  the  fal^ 
lowing  is  one  r — 

"Of  his  Lady  rjf  Hkavev. 

**  1  have  it  in  my  heart  to  «rve  God  *c> 
That  into  Parsidisc  I  shall  repair, — 
The  holy  place  through  the  which  cvery^ 
wnere 
1  hnvc  heard  say  that  joy  and  aolace  flow. 
Without  my  lady  I  were  Icjath  to  go,- — 
Slic  who  has  the  bright  iwc^  and  the  bright 

hair; 
Because  if  she  were  absent,  1  being  there, 
My  pleasure  wf^uld   be  less  than  ngijght,  ' 

know. 
L<^)k  you  J  I  say  not  this  to  such  intent 
As  that  f  there  would  dital  iti  any  sin : 
only  Avootd  behold  her  graciGua  raien, 
And  beautiful  Sftftcycs,  jitid  lovely  facet. 
That  so  it  should  l>e  my  complete  content 
To  sec  my  lady  joyful  in  her  place" 

Fi"a  Gtiitlone  d^  Arezzo,   a  conlcifl 
porary  of  fhe  Notary,  was  one  of  the^ 
Frati  Gaudenti,  or  Jovial  Friars,  men- 
lioned in  Inf  XXilL  Note  103»     He 
first  brought  the  LtaUoLW  StycvRtV  \.c>  \Jc\<i 
perfect  form  it  litas  s\t\<;^  ^xtsaRtH^^^  '-wx^ 
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|,|eft  behind  ihe  earliest  specimens  of 
Ttalian  letter- writing.  These  letters  are 
writren  in  a  veiy  florid  stylci  and  are 
perhaps  more  poetical  than,  his  verses, 
which  certainly  fall  very  far  short  of  the 
"sweet  new  style.''  Of  all  his  letters 
the  best  is  that  To  the  Floreniin^s,  from 
which  a  brief  extract  is  given  Canto  VI* 
yote  76. 

82.  Corso  Donati,  the  brother  of 
Forese  who  is  here  speaking,  and  into 
whose  nisouth  nothing  but  Ghibelline 
wrath  could  have  put  these  words. 
Corso  was  the  leader  of  the  Neri  in 
Florence,  and  a  partisan  of  Charles  de 
Valois,  His  death  is  recorded  by  Vil- 
lani^  Vin.  96,  and  is  thus  de&cribed  by 
Napier,  Fion  Hist.^  1.  407: — 

**  The  popularity  of  Corso  was  now 
thoroughly  undermined,  anii  the  priors, 
after  sounding  the  Campanafora  general 
assembly  of  tlie  armed  citizens,  laid  a 
formal  accusation  before  the  PodestA 
Piero  Branca  d'  Agobbio  against  him 
for  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  .liberties 
of  his  country,  and  endeavouring  to 
make  himself  Tyrant  of  Florence:  he 
was  immediately  cited  to  appear,  and, 
not  complying,  from  a  reasonable  dis- 
trust of  his  jndges,  was  within  one  hour, 
against  all  legal  forras,  condemned  to 
lo^e  his  headj  as  a  rebel  and  tmtor  to 
the  commonwealth. 

**Not  willing  to  allow  the  culprit 
more  time  for  an  armed  resistance  thajt 
had  been  given  for  legal  vindication,  the 
Seignory,  preceded  by  the  Gonfalonier 
of  justice,  and  followed  by  the  Podestii, 
the  captain  of  the  people,  and  the  exe- 
cutor,—all  attended  by  their  guards  and 
officers,— issued  from  the  palace;  and 
with  the  whole  civic  force  raarshalled  in 
companies,  with  banners  flying,  moved 
forward  to  execute  an  illegal  sentence 
against  a  single  citizen,  who  nevertheless 
stood  undaunted  on  his  defence. 

*  ^  Corso,  on  first  heaiing  of  the  prose- 
cution, had  hastily  barricaded  all  the 
approaches  to  his  palace,  but,  disabled 
by  the  gout,  could  only  direct  the  neces- 
sary ojierations  from  his  bed ;  yet  thus 
helpless,  thus  abandoned  by  all  but  his 
own  immediate  friends  and  vassals ; 
suddenly  condemned  to  death  ;  encom- 
pnssed  by  the  bitterest  foes,  with  the 
whole  force    of   the    republic    beaded 


against  him,  he  never  cowered  for  ail 
instant,  but  courageously  determined  to 
resist,  until  succoured  by  Ugiiccione 
della  Faggiola,  to  whom  he  had  sent' 
for  aid,  I'his  attack  continued  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  gen^ 
rally  with  advantage  to  the  Donati,  foff 
the  people  were  not  unanimous,  and 
many  fought  unwillingly,  so  that,  if  the 
Rossi,  Bardi,  and  other  friends  had 
joined,  and  Uguccioni's  forces  arrived^, 
it  would  have  gone  hard  with  the  citi* 
zens.  The  fonner  were  intimidated, 
the  latter  turned  back  on  hearing  how 
matters  stood  ;  and  then  cmly  did 
Corso' s  adherents  lose  heart  and  slink 
from  the  barricades,  while  the  towns- 
men pursued  their  advantage  by  break< 
ing  down  a  garden  wall  opposite  the 
Stinche  prisons  and  taking  their  enemy 
in  the  rear.  This  completed  the  dis-. 
aster,  and  Corso,  seeing  no  chance  re- 
maining, fled  towards  the  Casentino  $ 
but,  being  overtaken  by  some  Cata< 
Ionian  troopers  in  the  Florentine  ier- 
vice,  he  was  led  back  a  prisoner  from 
Roveazano*  After  vainly  endeavouring 
to  bribe  them,  unable  to  support  thds 
indignity  of  a  public  execution  at  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  he  let  himself 
fall  from  his  horse,  and,  receiving  seve- 
ral stabs  in  the  neck  and  flank  from 
the  Catalan  lances,  his  body  was  left 
bleeding  on  the  road,  imtil  the  monk 
of  San  Saivi  removed  it  to  their  con* 
vent,  where  he  was  interred  nerf 
morning  with  the  greatest  privacy^ 
Thus  perished  Corso  Donati,  *thfl 
wisest  and  most  worthy  knight  of  liii> 
time ;  the  best  speaker^  the  most  expe- 
rienced statesman;  the  most  renowned^ 
the  boldest,  and  most  enterprising  noble- 
man in  Italy :  he  was  handsome  in 
person  and  of  the  most  gracious  man' 
ners,  but  very  woridly,  and  ca.uaed 
infinite  disturfance  in  Florence  oil 
account  of  his  ambition.'*  .  , 
*  People  now  began  to  repose,  and  bi« 
unhappy  death  was  often  and  variotisly 
discussed,  according  to  the  feelings 
friendship  or  enmity  that  moved 
speaker;  but  in  truth,  his  life  was  dan- 
gerous, and  his  death  repreliensible.  He 
was  a  knight  of  great  mind  and  nan^ 

•  VUUpi.  Vin.  Ou  ^ 
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Eentle  in  manners  as  in  blood  ;  of  a  fine 
figure  even  in  his  old  age,  with  a  beauti- 
ful countenance,  delicate  features,  and  a 
iair  complexion ;  pleasing,  wise  ;  and  an 
eloquent  spealscr.  His  attention  was 
ever  fixed  on  important  things ;  he  was 
intimate  with  all  the  great  and  noble, 
had  an  extensive  influence,  and  was 
famous  throughout  Italy*  He  was  an 
enemy  of  the  middle  classes  and  their 
supporters,  beloved  by  the  troops,  but 
full  of  malicious  thoughts,  wicked,  and 
artful.  He  was  thus  basely  murdered 
by  a  foreign  soldier,  and  his  fellow -citi- 
zens well  knew  the  maji,  for  he  was 
instantly  conveyed  away :  iboae  who 
ordered  his  death  were  Rosso  della  Tosa 
and  Pazzino  de*  Pazzi,  as  is  commonly 
said  by  all;  and  some  bless  him  and 
some  the  contrary.  Many  believe  that 
the  two  said  knights  killed  him,  and  I, 
wishing  to  ascertain  the  truth,  inquired 
diligently,  and  found  what  I  have  said  to 
be  true,'*  Such  is  the  character  of  Corso 
DonaLi,  wkich  has  come  down  to  us  from 
two  authors  who  must  have  been  perso- 
nally acquainted  with  this  distinguished 
chief,  but  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
.  general  politics  of  Iheir  country." 

See  also  Inf,  VL  Note  52. 

99.  Virgil  and  St  alius. 

105.  Dante    had    only  so    far    gone 

hund  the  circle,  as  to  come  in  sight  of 

he  second  of  these  trees,  which  from 

distance  to  distance  encircle  the  moun* 

tain. 

116.  In  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain. 

121,  The  Centaurs,  bom  of  Ixion  and 
tie  Cloud,  and  having  the  **  double 
breasts "  of  man  and  horse,  became 
dmnk  with  wine  at  the  marriage  of  Hip- 
>daniia  and  Pirithous,  and  strove  to 
rry  off  the  bride  and  the  other  women 
p  violence,  Theseus  and  the  rest  of  the 
apithie  opposed  tliem,  and  drove  them 
om  the  feast.      This  famous  battle  is 

cribed  at  great  length  by  Ov^id,  MH. 
tlL,  Dryden'sTr.  :— 

**  For  one,  most  brutal  of  the  brutal  brood, 
Or  whether  wine  or  beauty  fired  his  blood, 
Or  both  at  once,  beheld  with  lustrul  eyes 
The  bride ;  at  once  resolved  to  make  his  prijte. 
Down  wcDt  the  board;   aoid   fiLBtening  on  her 
hatr» 

*  Diao  Comiiagni,  III.  76 


He  seized  with  sudden  force  the  frighted  fair. 

'Twas  Eurytus  began  :  his  bestial  kind 

Mis  crime  pursued;   and  each,  as  pleased  ha 

mi-iid^ 
Or  her  wham  chance  presented »  took :  the  feast 
An  image  of  a  taken  town  exprs&ed, 

"  ITic  cave  resounds  with  female  shrieks;  we 

rise 
Mad  with  revenge,  tn  make  a  swift  reprice  ; 
And  Theseus  first^  "  What  frenxy  hxis  pus&cssed, 
O  Eurytua,"  he  crtedt  ^thy  brutal  breast. 
To  wTon^  Piridiousj  suid  not  him  alone^ 
But)    while   I    live,    two   friends    canjoincd   La 

one ! ' " 

125.  Judgfs  vii.  5,  6:  *'  So  he  brought 
down  the  people  unto  the  water:  anei 
the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  Every  one 
that  lappeth  of  the  water  with  his 
tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth,  him  shalt  thou 
set  by  hjmself ;  likewise  every  one  that 
boweth  down  upon  his  knees  to  drink. 
And  the  number  of  them  that  lapped, 
putting  their  hand  to  their  mouth,  were 
three  hundred  men ;  but  ail  the  rest  of 
the  people  bowed  down  upon  their  knees 
to  dnnk  water." 

1^9,  The  Angel  of  the  Seventli 
Circle. 


CANTO   XXV, 

I.  The  ascent  to  the  Seventh  Cirde  of 
Pur^tory,  where  the  sin  of  Lust  is 
punished. 

3.  When  the  sign  of  Taunts  reached 
the  meridian,  the  sun,  being  in  Aries, 
would  be  hvo  hours  beyond  it.  It  is 
now  two  o'clock  of  the  afternoon.  The 
Scorpion  is  the  sign  opposite  Taurus. 

15.  Shakespeare,  Harnkt^  L  2: — 

"And  did  address 
Itself  to  inotJoti,  like  as  it  wuuld  Jipeak.'* 

22.  Meleager  was  the  son  of  CEneus 
and  Althaea,  of  Calydon.  At  his  birtli 
the  Fates  were  present  and  predicted  his 
future  greatness.  Clot  ho  said  that  he  ' 
would  be  brave;  Lachesis,  that  he  would 
be  strong;  and  Atropos,  that  he  would 
live  as  long  as  the  brand  upon  the  fire  ■ 
Tcmained  unconsumed. 

Ovid,  Md,  VIII.  :— 

*'  There  lay  a  log  unliuhted  oti  t)ie  hearth. 
When  she  w»s  labourinE  in  the  throes  of  birtti 
For  ih'  unborn  chief;  the  fatal  sisters  caine. 
And  raided  U  up,  and  tossed  it  on  the  flame. 
Then  on  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  turned  the  w^hcd  apace  ; 
And  turning  sung,  *  To  this  red  brM\dMkd^&«i*, 
O  new-born  babe^  wt  g^vve  im\  i3\va\  &«aA"Oi^  \ 
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Sq  va.ni<ihed  Out  oTvidW.     The  rrtghted  dntne 
Spiung  hasty  from  her  b<td,  and  qncnttlicfli  »Hc 

The  log,  in  secret  locked,  f.he  kept  with  care. 
And  that,  while  thiis  preserved,  presifVpH  her 
heir." 

Aielcagcr  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Argonautk  expedition^  and  afterwards  in 
tlie  hunt  of  Lalydon.  where  he  killed 
the  ramows  boar,  and  gave  the  boctr's 
head  to  Atalanta  ;  and  when  his  uncles 
tried  to  take  possession  of  it,  he  killed 
them  also*  On  hearing  thi5»  and  seeing 
the  dead  Ixidics,  his  mother  in  a  rage 
threw  the  brand  uptni  the  fire  again, 
and,  as  it  was  consumed,  Mel  eager 
perished.  '■ 

Mr.  Switilinme,  AialaniainC&lydon  : 
CHORirs,, 
*'  When  thou  dravest  the  mrtti 
Of  the  cljoscn  of  Thrace, 
None  turned  him  ai^jain 
'  Nor  cntiured  he  thy  face 

Clothed  round  w-ith  the  blush  of  the  battle,  with 
light  from  a  terrible  place, 

**  Thou  shcFuldst  die  as  he  dies 

For  whom  none  shcddclh  tenrs  ; 
Fining  thine  eyes 
And  fulfilling  thine  cnrs 
With  the  brilliaijcrc  nf  battk,  the  blooni  and  the 
heauty,  the  splendour  of  spears. 


'  III  the  ears  of  the  world 
It  i*  i*ung,  it  if)  lald^ 
And  the  hght  thereof  hudecl 
_  .  Aikd  the  noLse,  thereof  rf>]|cd 

T^rom  the  Acroccrniinian  Rtiow  to  the  ford  of  the 
fleece  of  gold. 

MEI,EAGEtl. 
"  Would  God  ye  could  carr>'  mc 
Forth  of  all  the«i; 
Heap  sand  atid  bury  me 
By  the  Chei'?one<e 
Where  the  thundering  Bosjihonia  answerB  the 
thunder  of  Pontic  seas. 

*•  Dost  iliou  mock  at  our  pmi5e 

And  dT*  sJrigiPig  begun 

And  the  inco  of  strtingc  daysli 

IValsine  my  <»ii 

In  the  ftilds  of  the  hills  of  homtti  high  pbcejl  of 

Catydari?  '  ' 

"  For  the  dead  niEin  no  home  is  ; 

Ah^  l»ettcr  to  be 
Wliat  the  flower  of  the  foam  Is 
In  fields  nf  the  sea, 
\  se.l-H'aves  might  Ixj  as  my  raiment,  the 
^Mlf&in^m  A  gannetit  for  mw* 


"  Mother,  t  dyinffwiih  unfor^ctfiil  tongue 
Hail  thee  n,s  holy  and  wor^ihip  thee  a.sjju»t    ^j« 
W'ho  art  unjust  .ind  unholy  ;  and  with  qijj 

knees  ■ 

Would  worship^  but  thy  Ore  and  jsuhtlety^ 
Dissunderiag  them,  devour  me ;  for  these  Umh| 
Are  Ah  light  du^t  and  crumblinifs  from  initi« 

urn 
Eefore  the  fire  has  touched   Ihcra  ;  and 

face 
As  n  dead  leaf  nr  dead  fool's  mark  on  sooWi 
And  all  this  body  a  broken  b»nrn  tree 
That  was  so  strong,  and  all  this  flower  ofliJe 
Disbranohed  and  desecrated  mi^raUy, 
And  iuL(ii»hcd  all   that  god-tike  rnuscte  aiub 

might 
And  lesser  than  a  man's  :  for  ftll  my  veios 
Fail   me,    and    all    mine    ashen   life 

down/ 

37.  The  dissertation  which  Danb 
here  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Statim  may 
be  found  also  in  a  briefer  prose  form  Iff 
the  Conviio^  IV.  21.  It  so  much  excitie^ 
the  enthusiasm  of  Varchi,  that  he 
declares  it  alone  sufiicient  to  prove 
Dante  to  have  been  a  physician,  philoso- 
pher, and  theologian  of  the  highest 
order  ;  and  goes  on  to  say :  *^*  I  not 
only  confess^  but  I  s\vcar|  that  a5  maji]^ 
times  as  I  have  read  it,  which  day  ana 
night  are  more  than  a  thousand,  my 
wonder  and  astonishrtient  have  always 
increased,  seeming  every  time  to  findf 
therein  new  beauties  and  new  instrudion, 
and  consequently  new  difficulties," 

This  subject  is  also  discussed  in  part 
by  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sunt.  Thcol,^  \^ 
Qucest,  cxix.,  De  propagatwne  heminit 
fjitafttunt  ad  corpus^ 

Milton,  in  his  Latin  poem,  JDe  fde^ 
Phi  tonka  y  has  touched  upon  a  them^ 
somewhat  akin  to  this,  but  in  n  manncf 
to  make  it  seem  very  remote.  Perhap* 
no  two  passages  could  better  show  wt 
difference  between  Dante  and  Milton, 
than  this  canto  and  Plato's  Arthftypm 
Man  J  wliich  In  Leigh  Hunt^s  translfttk 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Sny,  guardian  goddcsiea  of  wootHt 
Aspects,  felt  in  solitiidcs  : 
And  Memory,  at  whose  blessed  knee 
*rhc  Nine,,  whii^h  thy  dear  daughters  be,, 
Learnt  of  the  majestic  past : 
And  tiiou,  that  iin  some  antrc  vast 
Leaning  afar^cfT  dtist  lie, 
( hiose  Eternity, 
Keeping  the  labletyand  decTMS 
Of  Jove,  and  the  ophcmcridca 
Of  the  gods,  and  calendars, 
Of  the  ever  festal  st;trs  ; 
Say,  who  was  he,  tlic  sunless  shadt, 
^       Mux  vrtu}s«  pattcm  inan  ww  nuik ; 
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He  first,  the  full  of  ages,  bom 

With  the  old  pale  pour  mom, 

Sole,  yet  all ;  first  visible  thought, 

After  which  the  Dfeity  wrought? 

Twin-birth  with  Pallas,  not  remain 
.    Doth  he  in  Jove's  o'ersbadowed  brain ; 

But  though,  of  Mride  communion, 

Dwells  apart,  like  one  alone ; 

And  filli  the  vfondering  embrace, 

(Doubt  it  not)  of  size  and  place. 
,  ^^  ^VbethcTj  companion  of  the  stars. 

With  their  tenfold  round  he  errs ; 
-  Or  inhabits  with  his  l6ne 
-  '  Nature  in  the  neighbouring  mcion ; 

Orsits  with  body-waiting  souls,    . 

Dozing  by  the  Lethaean  pools  :— 

=Dr  whether,  haply,  placed  afar 

In  some  Mank  region  of  out  stkr^ 
J      HeLfttalks,  an  uniwbst&ntial  heap, 

Humanity'^^ant  archetype ; 

Where  \  loftier  bulk  he'  rears 
'  Thain  Atlas,  grappler  of  the  sUrs, 

Arid  Ijirough  their  shadow-touched  abodea 

Biii^,a  terror  to  the  gods. 

'Not.ui'e  seer  of  him  bad  sight, 

Who  found  in  darkness  depths  of  light ;  * 
■    His  travelled  eyeballs  saw  him  not 

In  all  his.mishty  gulfs  of  thought  :— 

Him  the  farthest-tooted  good, 

Pleiad  Mercury,  never  snowed 

To  any  poet's  wisest  sight 

Jb  the  suence  of  the  night  \—, 

News  of  him  the  Assyrian  priest  t 

Found  not  in  his  sacred  list, 

Though  he  traced  back  old  king  Nine, 

And  Belus,  elder  name  divine. 

And  Osiris,  endless  famed. 

Not  the  glory,  triple-named, 

Thrice  great  Hermes,  though  his  cyco 

Read  the  shapes  of  all  the  skies, 

XiCft  him  in  his  sacred  verse 

Revealed  to  Nature's  worshippers. 
*•  O  Plato  !  and  was  this  a  dream 

Of  thine  in  bowery  Academe  ? 

Wert  thou  the  eolden  tongue  to  tell 

First  of  this  hi^  miracle, 

And  charm  him  to  thy  schools  bcloV  ? 

*  O  call  thy  poets  back,  if  so,  X 
Back  to  the  state  thine  exiles  call, 

.  Thou  greatest  fabler  of  them  all ; 
Or  follow  through  tWe  self-same  gate. 
Thou,  the  founder  of  tlie  state." 

•  48.  The  heart,  where  the  blood  takes 
the  "virtue  informative,"  as  srtated  in 
line  40.       ' 

52.  Tlie  vegetative  soul,  which  in 
man  differs  from  that  in  plants,  as  being 
in  a  state  -of  development,  while  that  of 
plants  is  complete  already. 

55.  The  vegetative  becomes  a  sensi- 
tive soul. 

,  65.  *'This  was  the  opinion  of  Aver- 
roes,"  says  the  Otiimo^  "which  is  false, 
and  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith." 

♦  Tircsias,  v/ho  was  blind.      +  Sanchoniathon. 
%  W^vun  i?lato  bani^sjd  from  hi>  ima^nary 

nppubiic. 


In  the  language  of  the  Schools,  the 
Possible  Intellect,  inUHediis  possibilis^ 
is  the  feculty  which  receives  impressions 
through  the  senses,  and  forms  from 
then>  pictures  or  phantasmata  in  the 
mind.  The  Active  Intellect,  inteUecius 
agmf^  draws  from  these  pictures  various 
ideas;  notions,  and  conclusions.  They 
represent  the  .  Understanding  and  the 
Reason. 

7a  God. 

75.  Redi,  Bacchus  in  Tuscany  >^ 

**  Such  bright  blood  is  a  ray  enkindled 
Of  that  sun,  in  heaven  that  shines, 
And  has  been  left  bdund  entangled 
And  caught  in  the  net  of  the  many  vines." 

79.  When  Lachesis  has  spun  out  the 
thread  of  life.  ■ 

81.  Thomas  Aquinas,  SUfn>  TheoLs 
I.  QuaesL  cxviii.  Art.  3:  **  Anima  in' 
tellectiva  renianet  destnuto corpore,^^ 

86.  Either  upon  the  shores  of  Acheron 
or  of  the  Tiber. 

103.  jEneid,  VI.  723,  Davidson's 
Tr.  :— 

•*  In  the  first  place,  the  spirit  within 
nourishes  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and 
watery  plains,  the  moon's  enlightened 
orb,  and  the  Titanian  stars;  and  the 
mind,  diffused  through  all  the  members, 
actuates  the  whole  frame^  and  mingles 
with ,  the  vast  body  of  the  universe. 
Thence  the  race  of  men  and  beasts,  the 
vital  principles  of  the  flying  kind,  and 
the  monsters  which  the  ocean  breeds 
under  its  smooth  plain.  These  principles 
have  the  active  force  of  fire,  and  are  of  a 
heavenly  original,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
clogged  by  noxious  bodies,  blunted  by 
earth-bom  limbs  and  dying  members. 
Hence  they  fear  and  desire,  grieve  and 
rejoice  ;  and,  shut  up  in  darkness  and  a 
gloomy  prr«on,  lose  sight  of  their  native 
skies.  Eve.\  when  with  the  last  beams 
of  light  their  life  is  gone,  yet  not  every 
ill,  ;ior  all  corporeal  stains,  are  quite 
removed  from  the  unhappy  beings ;  and 
it  is-  absolutely  necessary  that  many 
imperfections  which"  have  long  been 
joined  to  the  soul  should  be  in  marvellous 
ways  increased  and  riveted  therein. 
Therefore  aye  they  afflicted  with  punish- 
ments, and  pay  the '  penalties  of  their 
former  ills.  Some,  hung  on  lil^h,  ^x^ 
spread  out  to  t\ve  cmvgloj  \vSMs.%-  \x\ 
others,  the  guilt  wat.  doii^  ^.nn^n  v5.>^^a^^fc^ 
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out  in  a  vast  watery  abyss,  or  burned 
away  in  fire.  We  each  endure  his  own 
maneSj  thence  are  we  conveyed  along  the 
spacious  Elysium,  and  we,  the  happy 
few  J  possess  the  fields  of  bliss  \  lill 
length  of  time,  after  the  fixed  period  is 
elapsed,  hath  done  away  the  inherent 
stain,  and  hath  left  the  pure  celestial 
reason,  and  the  fiery  energy  of  the 
simple  spirit/^ 

121*  *'God  of  clemency  supreme;** 
the  church  hymn,  sung  at  matins  on 
Saturday  raorningj  and  containing  a 
prayer  for  purity. 

1 28.  Luke  L  34:  "Then  said  Mary 
unto  the  angel.  How  shall  this  be,  seeing 
I  know  not  a  man  ?*' 

131,  Helice,  orCallisto,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lycaon  king  of  Arcadia  She 
was  one  of  ihe  attendant  nymphs  of 
Diana,  who  discarded  her  on  account  of 
an  amour  with  Jupiter,  for  which  Juno 
turned  her  into  a  bear.  Areas  was  the 
offspring  of  this  amoun  Jupiter  changed 
them  to  the  constellations  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Bear. 

Ovid,  Md,  IL,  Addison's  Tr,  :— 

"But  now  her  son  had  fifteen,  summers  told. 
Fierce  at  the  chase,  and  in  the  forest  bold  i 
When,  as  he  beat  the  woods  in  quest  of  prey, 
He  chojiced  to  rouse  his  mother  where  she  lay. 
She  knew  her  son,  and  kept  him  in  her  sight, 
And  fondly  grazed  :  the  boy  was  in  a  fright. 
And  aimexl  a  pointed  arrow  at  her  breast^ 
And  woLiJd  have  .^lain  his  mother  in  the  beast  : 
But  Jove  forbad  J  and  snatched  them  through 

the  air 
In  whirlwinds  np   to   heaven,  and  fixed  them 

there  ; 
L  Where  the  new  cocistellations  nightly  rise, 
t  And  add  a  lustre  to  the  Kordiem  Eikies. 
*'  When  Juno  xaw  the  rival  in  her  height, 
Spangled  with  star^   and   ciretod  round  with 

light, 
She  sought  old  Ocean  in  hjs  deep  aboflcs, 
And  Tethys,  both  revered  among  the  gods. 
They  ask' what  brings  her  there:  'Ne'er  ask,' 

says  she, 
•  What  brings  me  here ;  heaven  i  >  no  place  for 

me. 
You'll  see,  when  Night  has  covered  all  things 

o'er, 
Jove's  starry  basGuid  and  tr umphant  whore 
Usurp  the  heavens  i  you'll  see  them  proudly  roll 
In  their  new  orbs,  and  lighten  all  the  pole.  " 


CANTO  XXVI. 

J.  The   piwjfihment   of    the   sin    of 


5.  It  is  near  sunset,  and  the  iweatem 
sky  is  white^  as  the  sky  always  is  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  siui. 

12.  A  ghostly  or  spiritual  body. 

41,  Pasiphacj  wife  of  Mioos,  king  of 
Crete,  and  mother  of  the  Minotaur. 
Vir;gil,     Eclogue     VL    45,    Davidson's 

"  Aud  he  soothes  Fasiphae  in  her 
passion  for  the  snow-white  bull  :  happy 
woman  if  herds  had  never  been  !  Ahi, 
ill-fated  maid,  what  madness  seized  theef 
The  datighters  of  Proetus  with  ima^nary 
lo wings  filled  the  fields  ;  yet  none  of 
them  pursued  stich  vile  embraces  of  a 
bea^t,  however  they  might  dread  th* 
plough  about  their  necks,  and  often  feel 
for  horns  on  their  smooth  foreheads. 
Ah,  ill-fated  maid,  thou  now  art  roam 
ing  on  the  mountains  !  He,  resting  his 
snowy  side  on  the  soft  hyacinth,  rumi' 
nates  the  blanched  herbs  under  some 
gloomy  oak,  or  courts  some  female  in 
the  numerous  herd." 

43.  The  Rjphgean  mountains  are  in 
tlie  north  of  Russia,  The  sands  are  the 
sands  of  the  deserts, 

59*   Beatrice, 

62.  The  highest  heaven.  Far* 
XXVII. 

78,  In  one  of  Caesar's  triumphs  the 
Roman  soldieiy  around  his  chariot 
called  him  ** Queen;"  thus  reveling hiin 
for  his  youthful  debaucheries  witk 
Niconiedes,  king  of  Bithynia. 

87,   The  cow  made  by  Daxlalus. 

92.  Guido  Guinicellij  the  best 
the  Italian  poets  before  Dante,  fiourishcd. 
in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  centtiryi 
He  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  but  of  his  liM^ 
nothing  is  known.  His  most  celebratioi 
poem  is  a  Canzone  on  the  Nature 
Love,  which  goes  far  to  justify  the 
warmth  and  lendemess  of  D^nte^f 
praise,  Rossttti,  Early  Italian  PoHs^ 
p,  24,  gives  the  follo\sing  version  of  it| 
under  the  title  of  The  Gentk  Heart  ;— 

'*  Within  the  gentle  heart  Love  shelters  hira, 
As  birds  within  the  green    shade    of  tlhit 

Before  the  gentle  heart,  in  Nature's  i 

Love  was  not,  nor  the  gentle  heart  ere  \jai% 

For  with  the  sun,  at  once. 

So  sprung  the  light  immediately  \  nor  wa& 

Its  birth  before  the  sunV 

And  Love  hath  his  elfect  in  gentleness 

Of  very  self;  even  as 
Vf\\hii\  the  middle  fire  the  heat's  e 
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The  fire  of  Love  comes  to  the  gentle  heart 

Like  as  its  virtue  to  a  precious  &tone  ; 
To  which  no  star  its  influence  tan  impart 
Till  it  is  made  a  pure  thing  by  the  sun : 
For  when  the  sun  hath  .smit 
From  out  its  essence  that  which  there  was 
vile, 
The  star  cndowcth  it. 
And  *Q  the  heart  created  by  God's  breath 
Pure,  true,  and  clean  from  guile, 
A  woman,  like  a.  star,  cuaRiourcili. 

In  gentle  heart  Lov^  for  like  rcasom  is 

For  which  the  lanip's  high  flame  is  fanned 
and  bowed  : 
Qcar,  pierdng  brighti  it  shines  for  iti  owti 
bliss  : 
Nor  wotild  ic  bum  there  else,  it  is  so  proud. 
For  evil  natures  meet 
With  Lov-e  as  it  were  water  met  widi  fire, 

As  cold  abhorring  heat 
Through   gentie   heart    Love   doth   si    track 
diviiie^ — 
Like  knowing  like  :  the  same 
As  diainotid  runs  thro  ugh  iron  in  the  mine. 

!•  The  sun  strike*  full  upon  the  mud  all  day  ; 
It  remains  vile,  nor  the  sun's  worth  is  less. 
*  By  ra.ce  I  am  g^entle/  the  proud  man  doth 
say  : 
He  is  the  mud,  the  sun  is  gentleness. 
Let  no  man  predicate 
That  aught  the  name  of  gentleness  should 
havc» 
Even  in  a  king's  estate. 
Except  the  heart  there  be  a  gentle  man's. 
The  star-beam  lights  the  wave,— 
Heaven  holds  the  star  and  the  star's  radiance. 

*'  God,  in  the  understanding  of  high  Heaven, 
Bums  more  than  in  our  sight  the  living  sun  : 
There  to  behold  His  Face  unveiled  is  given  ; 
And  Hcfiiven,  whose  will  is  homage  jiaid  to 
One, 
Fulfils  the  things  which  live 
In  God,  from  the  fjcginning  excellent. 

So  should  my  lady  give 
lliat  truth  which  in  her  eyes  is  glorified, 

On  which  her  heart  Is  bent, 
To  me  whose  service  waltcth  at  her  side. 

1^      *  My   lady,    God   shall    ask.    'What   daredst 

^B^  thou  F ' 

^^B       (When  my  soul  stands   with  all   her   acts 

^^H  reviewed :) 

^^H   'Tbou  possedst  Heaven,  into  My  sight,  as 

^^P  To  make  Me  of  vain  love  similitude. 

^^  To  Me  doth  praise  belong. 

And  to  the  Queen  <jf  all  the  realm  of  grace 

I  Who  endeth  fraud  and  wmng,' 

^^B^  Then  may  I  plead ;  ''  As  though  from  Thee 

^^K  he  came, 

^^B  Love  wore  an  angers  face  : 

^^  Lord,  if  I  loved  her.  count  it  not  my  shame." " 

94.  Hypsipyle  was  discovered  and 
rescued  by  ter  sons  Euinenius  and 
Thoas,  (whose  falher  was  tlie  *' bland 
Jason,'*  as  Statius  calls  him,)  just  as 
King  Lycurgus  in  his  great  grief  was 
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about  to  put  her  to  death  for  neglecting 
the  care  of  his  child^  who  through  her 
neglect  had  been  stung  by  a  serpeDt, 

Statins,  Thebald^  V.  949^  says  it  wa» 
Tydeus  who  saved  Hj-psipylc  : — 

"But  interposing  Tydctis  rushed  between, 
And  with  his  shield   protects    the   Lemnlan 
queen," 

1 1 8,  In  the  old  Romance  languages 
the  name  of  prosa  was  applied  gcner^ly 
to  all  narrative  poem%  and  particularly 
to  the  mono  rhythmic  romances.  Thus 
Gonzalo  da  Berceo,  a  Spanish  poet  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  b^ns  a  poem  on 
the  Vida  dd  Olormo  Confessor  Sanio 
Damwgo  de  Silos : — 

*'  De  uti  confesAof  Sancto  quicro  fer  una  proM, 
QuLcro  fer  una  prosa  en  roman  paladino^ 
tn  qual  suele  el  pueblo  fablar  iS  su  vecino, 
Ca  tion  so  tan  letxado  per  fer  otro  Latino," 

12a  Gerauk  de  Bemeil  of  Limoges, 
born  of  poor  parents,  but  a  man  of 
talent  and  learning,  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  Troubadours  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  old  Provcngal 
biographer,  quoted  by  Ra)TiQuard,  Choix 
di  FohieSf  V.  166,  says:  ^' He  was  a 
better  poet  than  any  who  preceded  or 
followed  him.  and  was  therefore  called 

the  Master  of  the  Troubadours. 

lie  passed  his  ^vinte^s  in  study,  and  his 
summers  in  wandering  from  court  to 
court  with  two  minstrels  who  sang  his 
songs, " 

The  following  specimen  of  his  poems 
is  from  [Taylor's]  Lays  of  the  Min* 
nesingers  and  Troubadmirs^  p.  247.  It 
is  an  Aubade^  or  song  of  the  morning : — 

"  CompanioB  dcsir  !  or  sleeping  or  aw&kitig, 
Sleep  not  again  !  for  lo  !  the  morn  is  nvgh. 
And  in  the  east  that  early  star  is  breaking. 
The  day^s  farcnmacr;^  known    unto    mine 
eye; 
The  morn,  the  morn  «  near. 

''  Companion  dear  t  with   carols  sweet  I   call 
thee; 
Sleep  not  a^^ain !     I  hear  the  birds*  blithe 
song 
Loud  in  the  woodlands  ;  evil  may  befall  thee, 
And  jealous  eyes  awaken,  tarrying  Ioog» 
Now  that  the  mum  is  near. 

"  Compaiuoa   dear !    forth    from    the   windowr 
looking, 
AttenLivc  mark  the  signs  of  yonder  heaven ; 
Judge  if  aright  £  read  what  they  betoken  i 
Thine  all  the  Fuss^  if  vam  xkt  vj^to\xv^^*».\ 
The  nvoTTV,  "Ocve  m'jxi^  vi  \i«w^ 
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*'  Comjuanjon  dear !  hxncc  thoii  from  heiice  ivcit 
Ktraying, 
Nnr  sleep  nor  rest  tncsc  eye*  have  visited ; 
My  prayers  iractasing  to  the  Virgin  p»ym|^, 
ITiat  thou  in  peace  thy  backst^ard  way  inight 
Ircad  ' 

The  morn,  the  morn  is  near. 

**  Companion  dear  !  hence  to  the  fields  with  me  I 
Me  thou  forbad'st  to  slumt^er  throngh  the 
night. 
And  J  have  watched  that  livdon^  ^b^  for 

But  thou  rn  song  or  me  hast  no  dclij^htj 
And  now  tiw  itiorn  i*  neart 

Answer. 
"  Companion  dear  1  so  happily  sojournirtg, 
So  West  am  I,  I  care  not  fnrth  to  sj*6td  : 
Here    brightest    beauty    reign!»p    her    smUes 
adombg 
Her  dwelling-place, — then  wherefore  should 
I  heed 
The  naom  or  jealous  eyes  J" 

According  to  Nostrodamus  he  died  in 
12 7S.  NoUvilbstanding  his  great  reptrte, 
Dante  gives  the  palm  of  excelleiice  to 
Arnaud  Daiuel,  tiis  nval  ami  contem- 
porary. Bm  ibis  is  not  the  general 
verdict  of  literary  history. 

124.  Fra  Giiittojie  d^Arezzo*  See 
Canto  XX3;V.  Nole  56. 

137.  Venturi  has  the  indiscretion  to 
say  :  **  This  is  a  dtsj;^stirig  compliment 
after  the  manner  of  the  French  ;  in  the 
Italian  fasl]ion  we  shoald  say,  *  You  will 
do  me  a  favour,  if  yoii  will  tell  me  your 
name.'"  Whereupon  Biagioli  thmiders 
at  him  in  this  wise:  **  Infamous  dirty 
dog  thxat  you  are,  how  can  you  call  this 
a  compliment  after  the  manner  of  tlie 
French  ?  How  can  you  set  off  afjainst 
it  what  any  cobbler  might  say  ?  Away  ! 
and  a  murrain  on  you!" 

142.  Arnaud  Danieli  the  Trouba- 
dour of  the  thirteenth  centLur}',  whom 
Dante  lauds  so  highly^  and  whom  Pe- 
trarca  calls  **  the  Grand  Master  of  Love, " 
was  bom  of  a  noble  fartiily  at  the  castle 
of  Ribeymc  in  Perigord.  Millot,  Nisi, 
des  Trmih,^  IL  479,  says  of  him  :  **  In 
^11  ages  there  have  been  false  reputations, 
founded  on  some  individual  judj^ment, 
whose  authority  has  prevailed  without 
examination,  until  at  last  criticism  dis- 
cusses, the  truth  penetrates,  and  the 
phantom  of  prejudice  vanishes.  Such 
has  been  the  reptiiation  of  Amaud 
Daniel/* 

Riiyaouard  confums  this  j udgment, 
md  says  thnr,  "  I'n  Heading'  The  \voTks  of 


this  Troubadour,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive thf^  cause  of  the  ^reat  celebrity  he 
enjoyed  during  his  life. 

Arnaud  Daniel  was  the  inventor  of 
I  lie  St'sdt'na,  a  song  of  six  stanzas  of  six 
lines  each>  with  the  same  rhymes  repeated 
in  all,  though  arranged  in  different  and 
intricate  order,  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
understood,  lie  was  also  author  of  the 
metrical  romance  of  Lancilloito^  or 
Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  to  which  Dante 
doubtless  refei^  in  his  expression  pros^  di 
ramanzif  or  proses  of  romance.  The 
following  anecdote  is  from  the  old  Pra- 
ven^l  authority,  quoted  both  by  Millot 
and  Raynonard,  and  15  thus  translated 
by  Miss  Cost  el  lo,  Early  Poetry  of  Fran^:^^ 

P'  37  -— 

* '  Arnaud  visited  tbe  court  of  Richard 
Ccciir  de  Lion  in  England,  and  encoun- 
tered there  a  jongleur,  who  defied  him 
to  a  trial  of  skill,  and  boasted  of  being 
able  to  make  more  difficult  rhymes  than 
Arnaud,  a  proficiency  on  which  he  chiefiy 

fjrided  himself.  He  accepted  the  chal- 
cnge,  and  the  two  poets  separated,  and 
retired  to  their  resi^ective  chambci's  to 
prepare  for  the  contest.  The  Muse  of 
Arnaud  was  not  propitious,  and  he  vainly 
endeavoured  to  stdng  two  rhymes  toge- 
ther. His  rival,  on  the  other  hand, 
quickly  caught  the  inspiration.  The 
king  had  allowed  ten  days  as  the  term 
of  preparation,  five  for  composition,  and 
the  remainder  for  learning  it  by  lieart  to 
sing  before  the  court.  On  the  third  day 
the  jongleur  declared  that  he  had  finished 
his  poem,  and  was  ready  to  recite  it,  but 
Arnaud  replied  that  ne  had  not  yet 
thought  of  his.  It  was  tlie  jongleurs 
custom  to  repeat  his  verses  out  loud 
every  day,  in  order  to  learn  tliem  better, 
and  Arnaud,  who  was  in  vain  endeavour- 
ing to  devise  some  means  lo  save  himself 
from  the  mockery  of  the  Court  at  being 
outdone  in  Ihb  contest,  happened  to 
overhear  the  jongleur  singing.  He  went 
to  his  door  and  listened,  and  succeeded 
tn  retaining  the  words  and  the  air.  On 
the  da^  appointed  they  both  appeajed 
before  the  king.  Arnaud  desirca  to  be 
allowed  to  sing  first*  and  immcdiateW 
gave  the  song  which  the  jongleur  had 
compo.«.ed.  The  latter,  stupmed  wifli 
astonUhment,  could  ofaly  es4:iaim :  *Jt 
\s  xny  song,  it  Is  my  song.  *   *  Impo&srbk'l* 
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cried  the  kinj,' ;  Imt  the  jonfjleiir,  per- 
sisting, requested  Richtird  to  interrogate 
Araaudj  who  would  not  dare^  he  said, 
lo  deny  it.  Daiiiel  confessed  the  fact, 
Emd  related  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
affiiir  h^d  been  conducted,  wiiicli  amused 
Richard  far  more  than  the  song  itself, 
The  stakes  of  the  wager  were  restored 
to  each,  and  the  king  loaded  them  both 
with  presents/' 

According  to  Nostrodamus,    Amaud 
died  about   11S9.     There   is  no  othCT 
reason  for  making   him  speak   in   Pco- 
vengal  than   the   evident  delight  which 
Dante  took  in  the  sound  of  the  words, 
and  the  peculiar  flavour  they  give  to  the 
close  of  the  canto.    Raynouard  says  that 
the  writings  of  none  of  the  Troubadours 
have  been  so  disfigured  by  copyists  as 
those  of  Amaud.     This  would  seem  to 
be  true  of  the  very  lines  which  Dante 
writes   for  him  ;  as  there  are  at  least 
Lgg^n  different  readings  of  them, 
^BHcii:  Vcnturi  h:is  ajjain  the  indiscre- 
Bon  to  say  thai  Anmud  answers  Dante 
in   **a  kind  of  iiui^tm-Jratf^ra^  part  I'ro- 
venial  and  part  Catalan^  joining  together 
ta||e    perfidtoviH    French    with    the    vile 
Hpftnish^  perhnpH  to  show  that  Amaud 
^fes  a  clever  speaker  of  the  two."      And 
again  Biagioli  suppresses  him  with  "that 
unbiidlcd  beast  of  a  Venturi,"  and  this 
**  most  potent  argument  of  his  presump- 
tuous ignorance  and  impertinence.'' 


CANTO   XXVII. 

The  description  of  the  Sc^Tnth 
I  last  Circle  continued, 
[^owley^  Hymn  to  Ughi : — 

■*  S.iy  Trnm  wlmt  gtiltlcri  quivers  of  ih^  sky 
Do  all  thy  vringcd  arrows  fly  T  " 

When  the  sun  is  rising  at  Jcrusa- 
^^   it  is  setting  on  the  ^U^untatIl  of 
gatory  ;  it  Is  midnight  in  Spahi^  ^vith 
bra   in   the    raeridian,    and  noon  in 
IHdia. 

**A  great  1ab)Tinth  of  words  and 
things,"  sa)*s  Venturi,  "meaning  only 
tliat  the  sun  was  setting  !"  and  ibis  time 
be   "-^ddcc  pcthzo^o^''   BiagioU  lets  him 

ape  without  the  usvial  reprimand, 
1 8,     MatiheiQy.  Sr  "Blessed  are  the 
;  in  h.eart,  for  they  shall  see  Cod." 


J  6.  With  th&  bands  clasped  and 
turned  palii>  downwards,  and  the  body 
straightened  backward  in  attitude  of  re 
Jsistiuicc. 

23.     /«/  XVII. 

33,  Knowing  that  he  ought  to  eon*- 
fide  in  Virgil  and  go  forward, 

37.  The  story  of  the  Babylonian 
lovers,  whose  trysting-place  was  under 
the  while  mulberry- tree  near  the  tomb  of 
Niiius,  and  who&e  bloo^i  changed  the 
fruit  from  white  to  purjile,  is  too  well 
known  to  neefl  comment*  Ovid,  M^- 
IV.,  Eusden's  Tr*  !~- 

"At  Thisbe's  name  awnrked,  hk  opened  wkl* 
Hi«  dying  «>■«»  ;  with  dying  «ye5  he  tried 
On  her  t,o  dwell,  but  closed  dicm  slow  ;uid 
died," 

^  S.  Statius  Iwl  for  a  long  while  been 
between  Virgil  and  Dante. 

5S.  Maithew  xxv.  34  ;  *'  Then  shall 
the  king  say  \mto  them  on  hh  right 
band,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.* 

70.     Dr.  Furness's  Hymn  ;— 

**  Slowly  by  God's  hiuid  tinfurletl, 
Down  around  the  weary  wufld 

Falls  die  darkness" 

go.  Evening  of  the  Third  iJay  of 
Purgator)'.  Milton,  Faf\ui.  Lost^  XV- 
598  :- 

"  Now  came  Btlll  EvenStig  on,  and  Twilight  fray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  nU  things  cbd  ;  ^ 
Sikncc  accamijaiiied  ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
Tliey  ta  thcjr  grassy  couch,   these  to  theiJf 

nest* 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  : 
She  all  ntght  long  her  amorous  descant  sung  ; 
Silence  was  pleased:  now  glowed  th<f  finn% 

With  living  sapphires  :  Hesperus,  that  l«d 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon. 
RiMng  in  clouded  trLajc?ity,  at  lengdi* 
Apparent  queen*  unveiled  bcr  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mnntlu  threw/' 

93,  The  vision  which  Dante  sees  is  a 
fort^shad owing  of  Matilda  and  Beatrice 
in  the  Terrestrial  Paradise*  In  the  Old 
Testament  Leah  i^  a  symbol  of  the 
Active  Life,  and  Rachel  of  the  Contem- 
plative \  as  Martha  and  Mary  are  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  Matilda  and  Bea- 
trice in  the  Divine  Comedy.  "  Happy 
is  that  hoti&e^*'  says  Saint  Bernard,  **and 
blessed  is  that  congregation,  where  Mar* 
tha  Btill  complaineth  of  Mary/* 

Dante  says  in  the  Ccnvito^  IV,  i*;  t 
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**  Truly  it  should  be  known  that  we  can 
have  in  this  life  two  felicities,  by  follow- 
ing two  different  and  excellent  roads, 
which,  lead  thereto  ;  namely,  the  Active 
life  and  the  Contemplative* 

And  Owen  Feltham  in  his  Resolvex:-— 

**  The  mind  can  walk  beyond  the  sight 
of  the  eye,  and,  though  in  a  cloud,  can 
lift  us  into  heaven  while  we  live.  Medi- 
tation is  the  souPs  perspective  glass, 
whereby,  In  her  long  remove,  she  dis- 
cemeth  God  as  if  he  were  nearer  hand- 
I  persuade  no  man  to  make  it  his  whole 
liie's  business.  We  have  botiies  as  well 
as  souls.  And  even  this  world,  while 
we  arc  in  it,  ought  somewhat  to  be  cared 
for*  As  those  states  are  likely  to  flourish, 
where  execution  follows  sound  advise* 
ments,  so  is  man,  when  contemplation 
is  seconded  by  action.  Contemplation 
generates  ;  action  propagates*  Without 
Ute  first*  the  latter  is  defective*  With- 
out the  last,  the  first  is  but  abortive  and 
embrj'ous.  Saint  Bernard  compares  con- 
templation to  Rachel*  which  was  the 
more  fair;  hut  action  to  Leah,  which 
was  the  more  fruitful.  I  will  neither 
always  be  busy  and  doing,  nor  ever  shut 
up  in  nothing  but  thoughts.  Yet  that 
which  some  would  call  idleness,  I  will 
call  the  sweetest  part  of  my  life,  and  that 
is,  my  thinking.'* 

95.  Venus,  the  morning  star,  rising 
with  the  constellation  Pisces,  two  hours 
before  the  sun. 

I QO.  R  uskin,  Alod.  Paintirs^  III.  2  2 1  : 
* '  This  vision  of  Rachel  and  Leah  has 
been  always,  and  with  unquestionable 
truth,  received  as  a  t)^e  of  the  Active 
and  Contemplative  life,  and  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  two  divisions  of  the  Para- 
dise which  Dante  is  about  to  enter* 
Therefore  the  unwearied  spirit  of  the 
Countess  Matilda  is  understood  to  re- 
present the  Active  life,  which  forms  the 
felicity  of  Earth  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
JSeatrice  the  Contemplative  lifcj  which 
form?  the  felicity  of  Heaven.  This 
interpretation  appears  at  first  straight- 
forward and  certain  ;  but  it  has  missed 
count  of  exactly  the  most  important  fact 
in  the  two  passages  which  we  have  to 
explain.  Observe  :  Leah  gathers  the 
flowers  to  decorate  h{TselJ\  and  delights 
in  her  mvn  Labour.  Rachel  sits  silent, 
contcjvpla'ing  herself,    and   delights  in 


A 


her  mvn  Image,  These  are  the  types  ot 
the  Unglorified  Active  and  Contempla- 
tive powers  of  Man.  But  Beatrice  and 
Matilda  are  the  same  povi'ers,  glorified. 
And  how  are  they  glorified  ?  Leah  took 
delight  in  her  own  labour ;  but  Matilda, 
in  operibus  manuum  Tuarttnty — in  Gotfs 
labour  :  Rachel,  in  the  sight  of  her  o>**n 
face;  Beatrice,  in  the  sight  of  God\ 
face:' 

112-  The  morning  of  the  Fourth  Day 
of  Purgatory. 

115.     Happiness* 


CANTO  XXVIIL 

r.  The  Terrestrial  Paradise.   Compare 
Milton,  Farad.  Losty  IV.  214 : — 

*'  In  IhiB  pleasuit  soil 
HU  far  more  pleasant  g'^r^en  Gcxi  ordained  ; 
Out  of  the  fertile  ground  he  caused  to  rtow 
All  trees  cf  tmblcst  kind  fnr  sight,  smell*  taste  ; 
And  all  amid  them  stood  the  Tree  of  Life, 
High  eminentt  hlooming  ambriKial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold  ;  and  nott  to  Life, 
Our  death,  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  grew  fast  by, 
Knowledge  of  gocid  bought  dear  by  knowing  iU, 
Southward  through  Eden  went  a  river  larcc. 
Nor  changed  his  course,  hut  tliroagh  the  shaggjr 

hill 
Passed  underneath  ItigTil fed  ;  for  God  had  thFown 
That  tnoumtain  as  his  garden  mould,  high  raised 
Upon  the  rapid  current,  which  through  veinj 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up  drawn. 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  mth  many  a  liU 
Watered  the  garden  ;  tUctscc  united  fell 
Down  the  steep  E^lade,  and  met  the  nether  floot?. 
Which  from  his  darksome  paAsage  now  appears  ; 
And  now,  divided  into  four  main  slrcanu, 
Kuns  diverse,  wandering  many  a  famous  reahn 
And  couiitrj'j  whereof  here  nccdis  no  ;ic count  ; 
But  nithcr  to  tell  ho^v^  if  art  could  Icll, 
How  from  that  sapphire  fount  U^ccri-rped  broak\ 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold. 
With  ma^y  error  under  pendent  Hlimdcs 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise  ;  which  not  nice  sit 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 
Poured  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  pUunj, 
Both  where  the  morning  sun  Arst  warmly  smtbe 
The  open  field,  nnd  where  the  unpierced  ^hade 
Imbrowned   the  noontide  bowers,      ITius  ira» 

this  place 
A  happy  rural  scat  of  various  view  i 
Grovcii  whose  rich  trees  wept  od{>rous  gums  tuid 

balm  ; 
Others,  whnse  fruit,  bumij^hed  with  golden  nod, 
Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true, 
If  trm:,  here  only,  B«id  of  delicious  taste. 
Betwixt  them  bwtjs,  or  level  downs,  and  flodta 
Gmaing  the  tender  herb^  were  interposed  , 
Or  palmy  hillock,  or  the  flnwery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store  : 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  r«ik 
Another  aide^  lunbragcous  grots  and  orrei 
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f  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vine 
ays  fotLh  her  purple  grapc^  and  ^cnUy  creeps 
,  LrtixurijXtit  1  meanwhile  mLirinumig  waters  full 
1>owa  the  slope  hills,  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake. 
That  to  the  fnngcd  bank  with  myrtle  crowned 
Her  crystal  mirror  holdls,  uaite  their  streams. 
The  birds  their  quire  apply  :  airs,  vernal  airs, 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  treniblinij  leaves;  while  nniversal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance. 
Led  on  the  eternal  jipriiifi.'* 

2.  Ruskiii,  Mod.  Painters^  III.  219  : 
**  As  Homer  gave  us  an  ideal  landscape, 
whicli  even  a  god  might  havcbeen  pleased 
to  behold,  so  Dante  gives  us,  fortujiately, 
an  ideal  landscape,  which  is  specially  in* 
tended  for  the  terrestrial  paradise.  And 
it  will  doubtless  be  with  some  surprise, 
alter  our  reflections  above  on  the  general 
tone  of  Dante's  feelings,  that  we  hnd  our- 
selves here  first  entering  Tifcfrest,  and  that 
even  a  thick  forest*  .... 

"  This  forest,  then,  is  very  like  that 
of  Colonos  in  several  respects, — in  its 
peace  and  sweetness,  and  number  of 
birds  J  it  differs  from  it  only  in  letting  a 
light  breeze  through  it,  being  therefore 
somewhat  thinner  than  the  Greek  wood  ; 
the  tender  lines  which  tell  of  the  voices 
of  the  birds  mingHng  with  the  wind^  and 
of  the  leaves  a!l  turning  one  ^ay  before 
it,  have  been  more  or  less  copied  by 
every  poet  since  Dante^s  time.  They 
arc,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  sweetest  pas- 
sage of  wood  description  which  exists  in 
literature."  , 

Homer's  ideal  landscape,  here  referred 
to^  is  in  Odyssay  V,,  where  he  describes 
the  visit  of  Nlercury  to  the  Island  of 
Calypso.  It  Ls  thus  translated  by  Buck- 
ley:— 

**  Immediately  then  he  bound  his 
beautiful  sandals  beneath  his  feet,  am- 
brosioli  golden  ;  which  carried  him  both 
over  the  moist  wave,  and  over  the 
boundless  eanh,  with  the  breath  of  the 
wind.  ....  Then  he  nished  over  the 
wave  like  a  bird,  a  sea-gull,  which, 
bunting  for  fish  in  the  terrible  bays  of 
the  barren  sea,  dips  frequently  ite  wings 
in  the  brine  ;  like  unto  this  Mercury  rode 
over  many  waves.  But  when  he  came 
to  the  distant  island,  then,  going  from 
the  blue  sea,  he  went  to  the  continent ; 
until  he  came  to  the  great  cave  in  which 
^^the  fair-haired  Nymph  dwelt ;  and  he 
^^Kbund  her  T,vi thin.  A  large  fire  was  bum- 
^Hb^g  on  iht  hearth,  and  at  a  distance  the 


smell  of  well-clefl  cedar,  and  of  trank- 
incense,  that  were  burning,  shed  odour 
through  the  island  x  but  she  within  was 
singing  with  a  beautiful  voice,  and, 
guing  over  the  web,  wove  willi  a  golden 
shuttle.  But  a  flourishing  wood  sprimg 
up  around  her  grot,  alder  and  poplar, 
and  svveet-smelhng  cypress.  There  also 
birds  with  spreading  wings  slept^  owls 
and  hawks,  and  wide-longued  crows  of 
the  ocean,  to  which  maritime  employ- 
ments are  a  care.  There  a  vine  in  its 
prime  was  spread  about  the  hollow  grot, 
and  it  flourLihed  with  clusters.  But  four 
fountains  flowed  in  succession  with  white 
water,  turned  near  one  another,  each  in  ' 
diflerent  ways  ]  but  around  there  flour- 
ished soft  meadows  of  violets  and  of 
parsley.  There  indeed  even  an  immortal 
coming  would  admire  it  when  he  beheld, 
and  would  be  delighted  in  his  mind ; 
there  the  messenger,  the  slayer  of  Argus, 
Stan  ding,  ad  mired. ' ' 

And  again»  at  the  close  of  the  same 
book,  whei*e  Ulysses  reaches  the  shore  at 
Phseacia : — 

"Then  he  hastened  to  the  wood;  and 
found  it  near  the  water  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  and  he  came  under  two  slirubs, 
which  sprang  from  the  same  place ;  one  , 
of  wild  olive,  the  other  of  olive.  Neither 
the  strength  of  the  moistly  blowing  winds 
breathes  through  them,  nor  has  the  shin- 
ing sun  ever  struck  them  with  its  beams, 
nor  has  the  shower  penetrated  entirely 
through  them  :  so  thick  were  they  grown 
entangled  with  one  another;  under  which 
Ulysses  came." 

The  wood  of  Colonos  is  thus  described  [ 
in  one  of  the  Choruses  of  the  CEdifusK 
Coioneiis  of  Sophocles,  Oxford  Tr»,  ] 
Anon,  \  — 

**  Thou  bast  come,  O  stranger,  to  the 
seats   of    this   land,    renowned   for   the 
steed ;  to  seats  the  fairest  on  earth,  the 
chalky  Col  onus ;  where  the  vocal  knight* 
ingale,  chief  abounding,  trills  her  plain 
tive  note  in  the  green  vales,  tenanting 
the  dark-hued  ivy  and  the  leaty  grove 
of  the  god,  untrodden  [by  mortal  foot], 
teeming  with  fruits,   impervious  to  the 
sun,  and  unshaken  by  the  winds  of  every 
stoma  ;   where  Bacchus   ever   roams   in 
revelry  companioning  his  divine  nurses,^ 
And  ever  day  by  da^  iVv^  Tiax6.^sMa,,  noc^ 
its  beaiileous  c\v\iAct?.^\>x«^^  ^^"^^^^^^^"^ 
^1 
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by  heaven's  dew,  tlie  ancient  coronet 
of  the  mighty  goddesses,  and  the  saflron 
with  golden  ray ;  nor  do  the  sleepless 
founts  thnt  feed  the  channels  of  Cephissus 
faUj  but  ever,  each  day,  it  rushes  o'er 
the  plains  with  its  stainless  wave,  ferti- 
lizing the  bosom  of  the  earth  ;  nor  have 
the  choirs  of  the  Muses  spurned  this 
clime  ;  nor  Venus,  too,  of  the  golden 
tein.  And  there  is  a  tree,  such  as  I  hear 
BOt  to  have  ever  sprung  in  the  land  of 
Asia,  nor  in  the  mighty  Doric  island 
of  Pelops,  a  tree  unplanted  by  hand,  of 
spontaneous  growth,  terror  of  the  hostile 
spear^  which  flourishes  chiefly  in  this 
r^on»  the  leaf  of  the  azure  olive  that 
nourishes  our  young.  This  sliall  neither 
^\y  one  in  youth  nor  in  old  age^  mark- 
ing for  destruction,  and  having  laid  it 
waste  wdth  his  hand,  set  its  divinity  at 
naught ;  for  the  eye  that  never  closes  of 
Morian  Jove  regards  it,  and  the  blue- 
eyed  Minerva/' 

We  have  also  Homer's  description  of 
the  Garden  of  Alcinolis,  Odyxs0f^  VII., 
Buckley's  Tr.  :— 

**  But  without  the  hall  there  is  a  large 
garden,  near  the  gales,  of  four  acres  ; 
but  around  it  a  hedge  was  extended  on 
both  sides.  And  there  tall,  flourishing 
trees  grew,  pears,  and  pomegranates,  and 
apple-trees  producing  beautiful  fruit,  and 
sweet  fig^i,  and  flourishing  olives.  Of 
these  the  frtiit  never  perishes,  nor  does  it 
fail  in  winter  or  summer,  lasting  through- 
out the  whole  year  ;  but  the  west  wind 
ever  blowing  makes  some  bud  forth,  and 
ripens  others.  Pear  gro^vs  old  after  pear, 
apple  after  apple,  grape  also  after  grape, 
and  fig  after  fig.  There  a  fruitful  vine- 
yard was  planted :  one  part  of  this 
ground,  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  wide 
place,  is  dried  by  the  sun  j  and  some 
[grapes]  they  are  gathering,  and  others 
they  are  treading,  and  further  on  are 
unripe  grapes,  having  thrown  off  the 
flower,  and  others  arc  slightly  changing 
colour.  And  dierc  are  all  kinds  of  l)eds 
laid  ont  in  order,  to  the  furthest  part  of 
the  ground,  flourishing  throughout  the 
whole  year :  and  in  it  are  two  foimtains, 
one  is  spread  through  the  whole  garden, 
Imt  the  other  on  the  other  side  goes  under 
ihe  threshiM   of  the  hall  to  the  lofty 

houiic,  from  whence  the  citizens  arc  wont 

to  dr^w  twrf^v/' 


1 


Dante's  description  of  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise  will  hardly  fail  to  recall  that  of 
Mount  Acidale  in  Spenser's /awiif  Qucettc. 
VI.  X.  6  :^ 

"It  was  an  Hill  plaste  In  an  open  platrtc, 
'Fhat  round  .iboiit  was  Iwrdcrcd  with  a  wood 
Of  matchlcssc  hi^ht^  that  seemed  ih'  carlli 

to  dL<idaine ', 
In  which  nil  trees  of  honour  stately  stood. 
And  did  all  winter  as  i)i  somincr  btid, 
Sprcddir.g  pari  lions  for  the  birds  to  howj-e, 
Which  in  their  lower  braumches  sunc  aJoud  ; 
And  in  their  tops  the  soring  hauke  aid  towre, 

Sitting  hkc  Icing  of  fowles  in  maiesty  and  powre. 

**  And  at  the  footc  thereof  a  gentle  flud 
HL«5  silver  waves  did  softly  tumble  douiic, 
Unmard  with  ragged  mossc  or  ftliKy  mud  ; 
Nc  mote  wyldc  beastcs^  nc  mole  the  nider 

cbwne, 
Thereto    npprocb  ;    ne    filth    mote    thereitt 

drowne ; 
But  Nypphos   and   Faeries   by  the    bancks 

did  flit 
In  the  woods  sb.ide  which   did    the  waters 

crowne, 
Keeping  all  noysifime  things  aivay  fro-n  it, 
And  to  the  waters  fail  tuning  their  accents  iPt. 

**  Arsd  on  the  top  thereof  a  ^spacious  plaine 
Did  sprcd  ttsclfc»  to  scyrve  to  all  diilight, 
Either  to  daunce,  when  tbcy  to  dauncc  wi 

fainc, 
Or  eke  to  course-about  their  bases  light 
Nc  ought  there  wanted,  which  for  pt 

might 

Desired  be^  6r  iheuce  to  banish  bale  : 
So  plcasauntly  the  Hill  with  cquall  hi^ht 
Dia  seemc  to  overlooke  tlic  lowly  vale ; 
Therefore     it     rightly    clceped     was     Motttit 

Acidale/' 

See  jllso  Tasso's  Garden  of  Armida,  in 
the  Gerusakmme^  XVL 

20«  Chiassi  is  on  the  sea-shore  near 
Ravenna.  "  Here  grows  a  spacious  pine 
forest,"  says  Covino,  Dcscr,  Geog.,  p.  39, 
"which  St  retch  c*  along  the  sea  between 
Ravemia  aiul  Cervia," 

25.  The  river  Lethe. 

40.  This  hdy,  who  represents  the 
Active  life  to  Dante*s  waking  eyes,  as 
Leah  had  done  in  his  vision,  and  whom 
Dante  afterwards,  Canto  XX XJ II.  119^ 
calls  Matilda,  is  generally  supposed  hy 
the  conimeDtators  to  be  tlie  celebrated 
Countess  Matilda,  daughter  of  Boniface, 
Count  of  Tnscanvi  and  wife  of  GuelJ^  of 
the  house  of  Suabia.  Of  this  marriaige 
Villani,  IV.  21,  gives  a  very  Strang 
account,  which,  if  tnie^  is  a  singular  pic- 
ture of  the  times.  Napier,  Flor,  fftsK% 
L  Ch.  4  and  6,  gives  these  gHmpic^s  of 
the  Cotuitess : — 
I     ^*^\vx5  \i«o\Tve.  ditd  vn    11 15,  after  i| 
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reign  of  active  exertion  for  herself  and 
the  Church  against  the  Emperors,  which 
generated  the  infant  and  as  yet  nameless 
factions  of  Guelf  andGhibelline.   Matilda 
endured  this  contest  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm and  constancy  of  a  woman,  com- 
bined with  a  manly  courage  that  must 
ever  render  her  name  respectable,  whe- 
ther proceeding  from  the  bigotry  of  the 
l^age,  or  to  oppose  imperial  ambition  in 
^^yic fence  of  her  own  defective  lide.     Ac- 
^feording  to  the  laws  of  that   time,   she 
^^BOuUl  not  as  a  female  inherit  her  father's 
^^mtates,  for  even  male  heirs   required  a 
^Kxoyal  confirmation.  ^  Matilda  therefore, 
having  no  legal  right,  feared  die  Kmperor 
and  clung  to  the  Popes,   who   already 
claimed,  among  other  prerogatives,  the 

supreme  disposal  of  kingdom^ 

**The  Church  had  ever  come  forward 
as  the  friend  of  her  house,  and  from 
childhood  she  had  breathed  an  atmo- 
sphere of  blind  and  devoted  submisHioo 
to  its  authority ;  even  when  only  fifteen 
she  had  appearetl  in  arms  against  its 
enemies,  and  maile  two  successful  expedi- 
tions to  assist  Pope  Alexander  the  Second 
during  her  n^ other's  lifetime, 

'*No  wonder,  then,  that  in  a  super- 
stitions age,  when  monarchs  trembled  at 
I       ^n  angry  voice  from  the   Lateran,   the 
^Uiabits  of  early  youth  should  have  mingled 
^K^vith  every  action  of  Matilda^s  life,  and 
^"spread   an    agreeable  mirage  over    the 
prospect  of  her  eternal  salvation  :   the 
^^ power   that   tamed  a  Henry's  pride^   a 
^^^arbaroBsa's  fierceness,  and  afterwards 
^^^iitlistood  the  vast  ability  of  a  Frederic, 
^^  might  without  shame  have  been  rever- 
enced by  a  girl  whose  feelings  so  har- 
monized w  ith  the  sacred  strains  of  ancient 
tnudition  and  priestly  dignity.     But  from 
^^  whatever  motive,  the  result  was  a  con- 
^ft  tinual   aggrandLzement  of  ecclesiastics  ; 
^^in  prosperity  and  adversity  ;  during  life 
^^  and  after  death  ;  from  the  lowliest  priest 
to  the  proudest  pontiff, 

•*  The  fearless  assertion  of  lier  owm 
independence  by  successful  stnigglcs  with 
the  Emperor  was  au  example  not  over- 
looked by  the  youni;  Italian  communities 
tmder  Matilda's  rule,  who  were  already 
.accused  by  imperial  legitimacy  of  poU- 
[lical  innovation  and  visionary  notions  of 
govitmment.  .  .   ,  , 

'*  Being  then  at  d  place  called  Monte 


Baroncione,  and  in  her  sixty-ninth  year* 
this  celebrated  woman  breathed  her  last, 
after  a  long  and  glorious  reign  of  inces- 
sant activity,  during  which  she  displayed 
a  wisdom,  vigour,  and  determination  of 
chamcEer  rarely  seen  even  in  men.  She 
lieqneatlied  to  the  Church  all  those  patri- 
monial estates  of  which  she  had  previ- 
ously disposed  by  an  act  of  gift  to 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  without,  however, 
any  immediate  royal  power  over  the 
cities  and  other  possessions  thus  given, 
as  her  will  expresses  it,  *  for  the  good  of 
her  soul,  and  the  souls  of  her  parents/  I 
**  Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  ^ 
her  chivalrous  support,  her  bold  defence^ 
and  her  deep  devotion  to  the  Church,  it 
was  in  perfect  harmony  ivith  the  spirit 
of  that  age,  and  has  formed  one  of  her 
chief  merits  with  many  esen  in  the  pre- 
sent*  Her  unflinching  adherence  to  the 
cause  she  had  so  cortscientiously  embraced 
was  liir  more  noble  than  the  Emperor 
Henry's  conduct.  Swinging  between  the 
extremes  of  unmeasured  insolence  and 
abject  humiliation,  he  died  a  victim  to 
Papal  influence  over  su|:^erstitiousmindi}; 
an  influence  which,  amongst  other  debas- 
ing lessons,  then  taught  the  world  that  a 
breach  of  the  most  sacred  ties  and  dearest 
affections  of  humai\  nature  was  one  means 
of  gaining  the  approbation  of  a  Being 
who  is  all  truth  and  beneficence. 

^*  Matilda's  object  was  to  strengthen 
the  chief  spiritual  against  the  chief  tem- 
poral power,  but  resemng  her  own 
independence ;  a  policy  subsequently 
pursued,  at  least  in  spirit,  by  the  Gnel- 
phic  states  of  Italy,  She  therefore  pro- 
tected subordinate  members  of  the 
Church  against  feudal  chieftains,  and  its 
head  against  the  feudal  Emperor.  True 
to  her  religious  and  warlike  character, 
she  died  between  the  sword  and  the 
crucifix,  and  two  of  her  last  acts,  even 
when  the  hand  of  death  was  already  cold 
ou  her  brow,  were  the  chastisement  of 
revolted  Mantua,  and  the  midnight  cele- 
bration of  Christ's  nativity  in  the  depth 
of  a  freezing  and  nnusually  inclement 
winter." 

Sa  Ovid,  M4.  V,,  Maynwaring'i 
Tr,  i^ 

\     **  Here,  while  young  Proserpine,  among  th« 

inaids. 
Diverts  h«rsft\t  m  vTci««  6fl£&w»&  -^waAc*  \ 
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Wlvitc  like  a  chiSd  with  bus>'  speed  and  care 
She  gatiltcr*  lilies  hcrc>  and  vblcts  there  ; 
While  first  lo  fill  her  litde  lap  she  strives, 
Heirs  griiily  mcinarch  ai  ihc  shade  arrives  \ 
See*  her  thus  sporting  on  the  flowery  grecn^ 
And  loves  the  bloomrng  rrtaid^  a&  saon  as  seen. 
His  urgcni  fl-ame  impancnE  of  delay, 
SwiTt  as    hij  thought  he  seized  the  beauteous 

Alid  bore  her  in  his  scMity  car  away. 
The  frighted  gottdcss  to  her  mother  cries, 
But  all  in  vain,  for  now  far  off  she  flics. 
Far  she  behind  her  leaves  her  virgin  train  : 
To  ihctn  loo  cries,  and  cries  to  them  in  vain. 
And  while  with  pas^tion  she  repeats  her  call» 
The  violets  from  her  lap,  and  lilies  faJI  3 
She  misses  them,  pour  heart  I  and  makes  new 

Her  lilies,  ah  \  arc  lost,  her  violets  gone," 

65.  Ovid,  Md.  X.,  Eusden^'s  Tr.  :^ 

*'  For  CythcriSa's  lips  while  Cupid  preivtj 
He  with  a  heedlc^  arrow  razed  her  breast. 
The  goddess  felt  it,  and,  with  fury  stung, 
The  wanton  mischief  from  her  bosorn  flung  i 
Yet    thought   at   £rst    the    danger    slight,  but 

found 
The  dart  too  laltliful,  and  too  deep  the  wound. 
Fired  with  a  mortal  beauty,  she  disdains 
To  haunt  th*  Idaliaji  mount,  or  Phrygian  plains* 
She  seeks  not  Cntdos,  nor  her  Paphian  shrines, 
Nor  Amathus,  that  teem*  with  braten  mines  : 
Even  Heaven  itself  with  alt  its  sweets  unsought, 
Adonis  far  a  sweeter  Heaven  is  ihotisght," 

72,  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  he 
crossed  tlie  Hellespont  on  a  bridge  of 
boats  with  an  anny  of  five  million.  So 
say  the  historians.  On  his  return  he 
crossed  it  in  a  fishmg-boat  almost  alone, 
— "  a  warning  to  all  hmnan  arrogance.*' 

Leander  naturally  liated  the  Helles- 
pont, having  to  swim  it  so  many  times. 
The  last  time,  according  to  Thomas 
Hood,  he  met  widi  a  sea  nymph,  who, 
enamoured  of  his  beauty,  carried  him 
to  the  bottom  of  ihc  sea.  See  Het-o  and 
Leandet\  siatiia  45  i — 

**  His  eyes  are  bbnded  with  the  sleety  brine, 
Hii   cars    arc   deafened  with    the  wildcrtng 

noi&e  ; 
He  asks  the  purpose  of  her  fell  design. 
But  foamy  waves  choke    up    his  struggling 

voicc» 
Under  the  ponderous  aea  his  body  dips. 
And  Hero's  name  dies  bubblmg  on  his  lips. 

"  Look  how  a  xtXAn  is  lowered  lo  his  grave, 
A  yearning  hollow  in  the  green  earth's  lap  \ 
So  he  is  .sunk  into  the  yawning  wave, 

The  plunginc  sea  fills  up  the  watery  gap; 

Anon  he  is  all  gone,  and  nothing  seen. 

But  likened  of  grcca  tuif  and  hillocks  grcen^ 

'-And  where  be  swasi,  the  constant  sun  lies 
sleeptiu^, 
Over  the  verdknt  plain  that  makes  his  bed  ; 
Aad  all  the  noisy  w^vts  %Q  freshly  l«aping| 


Like  gamesome  boys    over   the    churchystnl 

dead  ; 
The  light  in  vain  keeps  looking  for  his  face. 
Now  screaming  sea-fowl  settle  in  hi^  place." 

So,  Psaim  xdi,  4 :  ^*  For  thou,  Lord, 
hast  made  me  glad  through  thy  work  : 
I  will  triumph  in  the  works  of  thy 
hands." 

87,   Canto  XXI.  46  :— 

■*'  Because  tliat  neitlicr  rain,  nor  h^il,  nor  snow, 
Nor  dew,  nor  hoar-frost  any  higher  falls 
Than  the  short,  little  Sitairway  uf  three  steps." 

94*  Only  six  hours,  according  to 
Adam's  own  account    in  Par,,    XXI, 

*'  Upon  the  mount  which  highest  o'er  the  wave 
Rises  was  Jj,  with  life  or  pure  or  sinful, 
Fjrom  the  first  hour  to  that  which  is  the  ^cond. 
As  die  Sim  changes  quadrant,,  to  the  sixth." 

102.  Above  the  gate  described  in 
Canto  IX. 

146,  Virgil  and  Statius  smile  at  this 
allusion  to  the  dreams  of  poets. 


CANTO  XXIX. 

I,  The  Terrestrial  Paradise  and  the 
Apocal3rptic  Procession  of  the  Church 
Triumphant. 

3.  Psai7n  xxxii.  I  :  **  Blessed  is  he 
whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose 
sin  is  covered." 

10.  Counted  together,  then:  steps  were 
not  a  hundred  in  all. 

41.  The  Muse  of  Astronomy,  or  things 
celestial,  represented  as  crowned  wim 
stars  and  robed  in  azure,  Milton,  Farad. 
Lost^  Vn.  I,  makes  tlie  same  invoca- 
tion :^ 

"  Descend   frnm    heaven,    Urania,    by    thai 
name 
If  rightly  thou  art  called,  whose  voice  divine 
Following,  above  the  Olympian  hill  I  soar. 
Above  the  flight  of  Pcgascan  wing. 
ITie  meaning,  not  the  name,  1  call  :  for  thou 
Nor  of  the  Muses  nitie,  nor  on  the  top 
Ofold  Olympus  dwtll'st;  but,  hKivenly-bijim, 
Before  the  hills  appe.ired,  or  fountain  ffuwetj. 
Thou  with  Etem;d  Wisdom  did?»t  conver?ic, 
Wisdom  thy  sister^  and  with  her  didst  ptay 
In  presence  of  the  Almighty  Fatlier,  pTe^ued 
With  thy  cdcstiaJ^song," 

47,  The  general  form  which  objects 
may  have  in  common,  and  by  whSdl 
they  resemble  each  other. 

49.  The  faculty  which  lends  discourse 
lo  reason  is  apprehpnsion,  or  the  faculty 
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by  which  things  are  first  conceived.    See 
Canto  XVIIL  «2  :— 

"  Your  apprehension  from  some  real  thing 

An   image  draws,  and  in   yourselves  dis- 


So 


plays  it, 
that  it  m 


makes  the  soul  turn  unto  it" 


50.  Revelation  i.  12,  20:  "And  I 
umed  to  see  the  voice  that  spake  with 
me.  And,  being  turned,  I  saw  seven 
golden  candlesticks.  .  .  .  .  And  the 
seven  candlesticks  ....  .are  the  seven 
churches." 

Some  commentators  interpret  them  as 
the*  seven  Sacraments  of  tne  Church ; 
others,  as  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

78.  Delia  or  Diana,  the  moon ;  and 
her  girdle,  the  halo,  sometimes  seen 
around  it. 

83.  Revelation  iv.  4:  **And  round 
about  the  throne  were  four  and. twenty 
seats  ;  and  upon  the  seats  I  saw  four  and 
twenty  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white 
raiment ;  and  they  had  on  their  heads 
crowns  of  gold." 

These  four  and  twenty  elders  ai-e  sup- 
posed to  symbolize  here  the  four  and 
twenty  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  crown  of  lilies  indicates  the  purity 
of  faich  and  doctrine. 

85.  The  salutation  of  the  angel  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Luke  i.  28  :  "  Blessed  art 
thou  among  women."  Here  the  words 
are  made  to  refer  to  Beatrice. 

92.  The  four  Evangelists,  of  whom 
the  four  mysterious  animals  in  Ezekiel 
are  regarded  as  symbols.  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  I.  99  : — 

**  The  general  application  of  the  Four 
Creatures  to  the  Four  Evangelists  is  of 
much  earlier  date  than  the  separate  and 
individual  application  of  each  symbol, 
which  has  varied  at  different  times ;  that 
propounded  by  St.  Jerome,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Ezekiel,  has  since  his  time 
prevailed  universally.  Thus,  then, — I. 
To  St.  Matthew  was  given  the  Cherub, 
or  human  semblance,  because  he  begins 
his  Gospel  with  the  human  generation  of 
Christ ;  or,  according  to  others,  because 
in  his  Gospel  the  human  nature  of  the 
Saviour  is  more  insisted  on  than  the 
divine.  In  the  most  ancient  mosaics, 
the  type  is  human,  not  angelic,  for  the 
bead  is  that  of  a,  man  witk  a  beard. 


2.  St.  Mark  has  the  LioN,  because  he 
has  set  forth  the  royal  dignity  of  Christ : 
or,  according  to  others,  because  he  begins 
with  the  mission  of  the  Baptist, — *  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness^* — 
which  is  figured  by  the  lion :  or,  accord- 
ing to  a  third  interpretation,  the  lion  was 
allotted  to  St.  Mark  because  there  was, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  popular  belief 
that  the  young  of  the  lion  was  bom  dead, 
and  after  three  days  was  awakened  to 
vitality  by  the  breath  of  its  sire ;  some 
authors,  however,  represent  the  lion  as 
vivifying. his  young,  not  by  his  breath, 
but  by  his  roar.  In  either  case  the  ap- 
plication is  the  same  ;  the  revival  of  the 
young  lion  was  considered  as  symbolical 
of  the  resurrection,  and  Mark  was  com- 
monly called  the  *  historian  of  the  resur- 
rection. '  Another  commentator  observes 
that  Mark  begins  his  Gospel  with"  *  roar- 
ing,'— *the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness;*  and  ends  it  fearfully  with 
a  curse, — *He  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  damned ;  *  and  that,  therefore,  his 
appropriate  attribute  is  the  most  terrible 
of  beasts,  the  lion.  3.  Luke  has  the 
Ox,  because  he  has  dwelt  on  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  the  ox  being  the  emblem 
of  sacrifice.  4.  John  has  the  Eagle, 
which  is  the  symbol  of  the  highest  in- 
spiration, because  he  soared  upwards  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  nature  of 
the  Saviour." 

100.  Ezekiel  i.  4  :  **  And  I  looked, 
and  behold,  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the 
north,  a  great  cloud,  and  a  fire  infolding 
itself,  and  a  brightness  was  about  it,  and 
out  of  the  midst  thereof,  as  the  colour  of 
amber,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.  Also 
out  of  the  midst  thereof  came  the  like- 
ness of  four  living  creatures.  And  this 
was  their  appearance ;  they  had  the  like- 
ness of  a  man.  And  every  one  had  four 
faces,  and  every  one  had  four  wings. 
And  their  feet  were  straight  feet;  and 
the  sole  of  their  feet  was  like  the  sole  of 
a  calfs  foot ;  and  they  sparkled  like  the 
colour  of  burnished  brass." 

105.  In  Revelation  iv.  8,  they  are 
described  as  having  "each  of  them  six 
wings  ;"  in  Ezekiel,  as  having  only  four. 
107.  The  triumphal  chariot  is  the 
Church.  The  two  wbeeU  ^\^  ^^xNRx-ai^?^ 
interpreted  as  mea.Tv\t\:^\>afcO\^^^^^^^ 
Testaments  •,  Wtli^cnx^  Par."^^^^.,  v:^ 


speaks  of  tlicm  us  St  Dominic  and  St, 
Francis, 

loS.  The  GrifFin,  half  lion  and  half 
eagle,  is  explained  l)y  all  the  commen- 
tators as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  in  his  di- 
vine and  human  nftture*  Didron,  in 
his  Ckrbtitin  Iconography^  interprets  it 
dilTerently.  He  says,  P^llington's  Tn, 
I.  45s  :- 

*'7J)e  mystical  bird  of  two  colours  is 
understood  in  the  manuscript  of  Herrade 
to  mean  the  Church  ;  in  Dante,  the  bi- 
formed  bird  is  the  representative  of  the 
Church,  the  Pope.  The  Pope^  in  fact, 
is  both  priest  and  king ;  he  directs  the 
souls  and  governs  the  persons  of  men  ; 
he  reigns  over  things  in  he^iven.  The 
Pope,  then,  is  but  one  singJe  person  in 
two  natures,  and  imder  two  forms  j  he 
I  is  both  eagle  and  lion.  In  his  character 
of  Pontiff^  or  as  an  eagle,  he  hovers  in 
the  heavenSi  and  ascends  even  to  the 
throne  of  Gotl  to  receive  his  commands  - 
as  the  lion  or  king  he  walks  upon  the 
earth  in  strength  and  power," 

He  adds  in  a  note  :  **  Some  oommen- 
tators  of  Dante  have  supposed  the  griffin 
to  be  the  emblem  of  Christ,  who,  in 
fact,  is  one  single  person  with  two 
natures  ;  of  Christ,  in  whom  God  and 
man  are  combined.  But  in  this  they 
are  mistaken  \  there  is,  in  the  first  place, 
a  manifest  impropriety  in  describing 
the  car  as  drawn  by  God  as  by  a  beast 
of  burden.  It  is  verj'  doubtful  even 
whether  Dante  can  be  altogether  freed 
from  the  imputation  of  a  want  of  re- 
verence in  harnessing  the  Pope  to  the 
car  of  the  Church." 

no.  The  wings  of  the  Griffin  e.vtend 
upward  between  the  middle  list  or  trail 
of  splendour  of  the  seven  candles  and  the 
three  outer  ones  on  each  side, 

117.  The  chariot  of  the  sun,  whicli 
Phaeton  had  leave  to  drive  for  a  day,  is 
thus  described  by  Ovid,  Met,  U.,  Addi- 
son's Tr.  J — 

"A  golden  axle  did  the  work  upboU, 
Gold  was  the  beam,  the  whcds  were  orbed 

The  spokes  in  row;i  of  silver  pleased  the  sight. 
The  scat  with  party-coloured  gems  was  bright; 
Apollo  shirked  iimid  the  glare  of  tight/' 

120,     In    smiting     Phaeton    with    a 
thunderbolt.     Ovid,  Md.  11.  i— 
"Jove  called  to  K7tncis  every  power  abovTi, 
Am/htta  thcs*^  whom  son  the  thariot  drovfti 


That  what  he  apts  he  is  compelled  lu  do, 

Or  universal  ruin  must  ensue. 

Straight  he  ascends  the  hi^h  etheresi)  thrtmCf 

From  iivhencc  he  uSed  to  dart  his  thunder  dowm 

From  wheticc  \\hi  showers  amd  storms  he  it^cd  t<i 

pQur, 
But   now   could  meet  with  neither  fitnnn  nor 

shower ; 
Then,  aiming  at  the  youth,  with  lifted  hnnd, 
Full  at  his  head  he  hurled  the  forky  bratul, 
In  dreadful  thund'ring^.     Thus  th*  alm^hly  »irt 
Suf^preAscd  the  raging  of  tlie  fires  with  ftre. 

See  also  Inf.  XVII,  Note  107. 

121.  The  three  Th  eoiogi  cal  or  Evan- 
g^elical  Virtues,  ChArity,  Hope,  and 
Faitk  For  the  syrnbolism  of  colours  ia 
Art,  see  Mrs.  Jamesoni  Sacred  and 
Z^f^'w/^tfrj'j^r/,  quoted  Canto  VIII.  Note 
28. 

130.  The  four  Cardinal  Virtties, 
Justice,  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Tem- 
perance. They  are  clothed  in  purple 
to  mark  their  nobility.  Prudence  is  re* 
presented  with  three  eyes,  as  looking  at 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fntnre, 

133.     St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul. 

136.  St.  Luke  is  sup|X3sed  to  have 
been  a  physicia.n  i  a  belief  founded  ou 
Cohssiam  iv.  14,  **  Luke,  the  beloved 
physician."  The  animal  that  nature 
holds  most  dear  is  man, 

140.  The  sword  with  which  St  Piul 
is  armed  is  a  s)inbol  of  warfare  and 
martyrdom  ■  **I  bring  not  peace,  bxit  a 
sword."  St.  Luke's  ofBce  was  to  heal ; 
SL  PaiiFs  to  destroy.  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Sacred  ami  Legendary  Art^  I.  jS8, 
says : — 

,  **  At  what  period  the  sword  was  given 
to  St.  Paul  as  his  distinctive  attribute  is 
with  antiquaxics  a  disputed  point ;  cer- 
tainly much  latti-  than  the  keys  wcie 
g;ivcn  to  Peter,  If  *^  could  be  sure  that 
the  mosaic  on  the  tocuL  of  Otho  the 
Second,  and  another  mosulc  already 
described,  had  not  been  altered  in  suc- 
cessive restorations,  these  woult?  be 
evidence  that  the  sword  was  given  to 
St.  Paul  as  his  attribute  as  early  a^s  the 
sixth  century;  but  there  are  no  montl- 
ments  which  can  be  absolutely  trusted 
as  regards  the  introduction  of  the  swoed 
before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century^ 
since  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centur 
it  has  been  so  generally  adopted,  that  i 
the  devotional  effimes  I  can  remember  . 
no  instance  in  which  it  is  omitted.  Wheal 
SU  P«tuV  vs  Itaiiijift  on  the  sword,  it  ejt-J 
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presses  his  martndotn  ;  when  lie  holds 
It  aJoft,  it  expresses  also  his  warfare  in 
the  cause  of  Christ :  when  two  swords 
are  given  to  him,  one  is  the  attribute, 
the  other  the  emblem  \  but  this  double 
allusion  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the 
Ider  representations.  In  Italy  I  never 
et  with  St.  Paul  bearing  two  swords, 
and  the  only  instance  T  can  call  to  mind 
is  the  bronze  statue  by  Peter  Vischcr, 
on  the  shrine  of  St.  Sebald,  at  Nurem- 
berg." 

1 42.     The  four  Apostles  James,  Pe te  r, 

obti,  and  Jude,  writers  of  the  Canonical 

'pieties.     The  red  flowers,  with  which 

leir  foreheads  seem  all  aflame,  are  sym- 

Is  of  martyrdom,     Massinger,  Virgin 

^artyr,  V,  I:— 

*'  What  flowers  arc  thest  •' 
tji  Diodesion'fl  gardens,  the  most  bcautcoevs 
,  Oufipartd  with  these  are  weeds. '^ 

1vd43*     ^^*  John^  ivriter  of  the  Apoca- 


K 


he  wenP"^*^  represented  as  asleep ;  as  if 
day,  and  hel  ^^^^V^fl^^^  ^^  Lo^^'s 
as  of  a  trumpet^^i"'^  ^^'"V"  ^'^^  "''^'^'^ 
*ion  may  be  to  the^P^^^^f^^^  ^^^;^- 
.Christians  that  fohn  dP^  ^^/^If  ^^{ 
ivas  sleeping  till  the  secotia^."^^  "^). 
Christ.  This  subject  has  been  ^!^^  °* 
sented  in  mediccval  Art  as  folio vfr 
Mrs,  Jameson,  Sacred  ami  Legmdary 
Art,  1*  139  ••— 

'*St.  John,  habited  in  priest^s  gar- 
ments, descends  the  steps  of  an  altar  into 
an  open  grave,  in  which  he  lays  himself 
down,  not  in  death,  but  in  sleep,  unti] 
the  coming  of  Christ j  'being  reserved 
alive  with  Knoch  and  Elijah  (who  also 
knew  not  death),  to  preach  against  the 
Antichrist  in  the  last  duays.'  This  fanci- 
ful legend  is  founded  on  the  following 
text :  *  Peter,  seeing  the  disciple  whom 
Jciius  loved  following,  saith  unto  Jesus, 
Lord,  and  wliat  shall  this  man  do  ?  Jesus 
saith  unto  him,  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till 
I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Then  went 
this  saying  abroad  among  the  brethren 
that  that  disciple  should  not  die/  (John 
XXL  21,  22.)" 

154.  Of  this  canto  and  those  that  fol- 
]ow,  Dr.  Barlow,  Study  ef  the Div.  Com,, 
p.  270,  says*; — 

"Dante^s  sublime  pageant  of  the 
Church  Militant  is  one  of  the  most  mar- 


vellous processions  ever  marshalled  on 
paper.  In  the  invention,  arrangement, 
groupingj  and  colouring  the  poet  has 
shown  himself  a  great  tnaster  in  art, 
familiar  with  all  tlie  stately  requirements 
of  solemn  shows,  festivals,  and  triumphs. 
Whatever  he  may  have  gathered  from  the 
sacred  records,  and  from  classic  writers, 
or  seen  in  early  mosaics,  or  witnessed  in 
the  streets  of  Florenee  with  her  joyous 
population,  her  May- day  dancers^  and 
the  military  pomp  of  her  magnificent 
Carroccio,  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
going  forth  with  the  host,  lias  here  been 
surpassed  in  invention  and  emdition*  and 
a  picture  produced  at  once  as  original  as 
it  is  impressive,  as  significant  as  it  is 
grand.  Petrarca  was,  probably,  indebted 
to  it  for  his  *  Trionfi, '  so  frequently  in 
favour  with  Italian  artists. 

*'  This  canto  with  the  four  that  follow 
fonn  a  poem  which ,  though  an  essential 
portion  of  the  Divina  Comniedfa,  may 
be  separately  considered  as  ihe  continua- 
tion of  the  poetic  vision  mentioned  in  the 
Vita  Nuova,  ahd  the  fulfilment  of  the 
intention  there  expressed. 

*^  It  repre^nts  the  symbolical  passage 

of  the  Christian  Church,  preceded  by  the 

Hebrew  dispensation,  and   followed  by 

the  disastrous  efifects  of  schism,  and  the 

CO  mi  p  lions  induced  by  the  unholy  con- 

^j '*  of  political  Pontiffs.     ITie  soul  of 

I  _£^*nin  exhibition^  the  living  and 

Kelir/i      ^BJciple  of  the  beatitude  which 

ti.„^^  ^^   P^"^,and  holy  confers  upon 

lose  who  emb..^  ^     /      ...o^jfj  in 

^hl^''''''i}'','T^  Dante  from  his 
n  1 1   tr''  '  Y^  ^^^\-ore  or  less  de- 

W  irtt  ^^\?y'''K  f'''  <^once..nites  in 
ftjrseJf  the  divine  wisdom  with  whicv  the 
Uiurch  IS  inspired,  whom  angels  deliglit 
to  honour,  and  whose  advent  on  earth 
hal  been  prepared  from  all  eternity  by 
tnemoral  virtues. 

*  Beatrice  is  here  presented  as  the 
pm-iple  of  divine  beatitude,  or  that 
wiih  confers  it,  and  bears  a  resem^ 
blane  to  the  figure  of  the  New  Jcnisa*  J 
lemseen  by  St.  John  descending  from 
hea-en  *  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hus- 
bant*  (Rev.  xxi.  2);  a  repre:,entation  of 
whio,  in  the  manner  of  Ra^tta&l,  CiC.c<ix^ 
in  oe  of  tbii  laptstric^  Nil  \}s\c  N  ^<\c^\v, 
andfhougVi  yvo\  sjn^^^^  Vt\  ^X\«.  c'Aqjvx^^s. 
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of  the  Chrislian  virtues.  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  white  and  green  and  red, 
as  was  Beatrice,  may  yet  be  regarded  as 
a  Roman  version  of  her/' 

Didron,  describing  the  painting  of  the 
Triuinph  of  Christ  in  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dfiine  de  Brou,  Christian  Icono- 
graphy^ Mitling^ton^s  Tr.,  1.  315,  sa)^: — 

**  In  the  centre  of  all  rises  the  Hero  of 
the  Triumph,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  seated 
in  an  open  car  M'ith  four  wheels.  He 
alone  is  adorned  witli  a  nimbus  formed 
of  rays,  departing  from  each  point  of  the 
head^  and  which  illumines  everjlhing 
around.  With  one  glance  he  embraces 
the  past  which  precedes^  and  the  future 
which  is  to  succeed  him.  His  face  re- 
sembles that  drawn  by  Raphael  and  the 
masters  of  the  period  of  Renaissance, 
agreeing  with  the  description  given  by 
Lentulus  and  Damascenusj  it  is  serious 
and  gentle.  In  the  centre  of  the  chariot 
is  placed  a  starry  globe  traversed  by  the 
ecliptic,  on  which  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac  are  brilliantly  figured,  This  globe 
is  symbolic  of  the  world,  and  forms  a 
throne  for  Christ:  the  Son  of  God  is 
seated  on  its  summit.  The  car  is  placed 
upon  four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  the  four 
attributes  or  symbols  of  the  Evangelists. 
The  angel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  eagle 
of  St  John,  are  of  celestial  whiteness  - 
the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  ox  Q^ij'^I 
Luke,  are  of  a  reddish  yellow,  *rt  *  'Yhit, 
itig  the  earth  on  which  they  r"  ^  \  while 
eagle  and  ancel  do,  in  *^;V  ^  '  \^  *^= 
the  lion  and  the  ox  w.-'  ^t^\^ 
painted  window  a^^  ^!^^  ^^^^^  ^^^V  ^; 
A  rein  of  ^,\^.,V^^^^^l^^^^^  ^^  f  J^^^^i 
nf  P^rli  nf  ^^^e  four  symbols,  is  altach&l 
o  the  P-^^  ^^  the  charioL  The  Churcft, 
repr^-e^t^^  ^^  '^^^  *"^^''  "^"^'^  elevated 
religious  potentates,  by  the  Pope,  the 
Cardinal,  the  Archbishop>  and  Biship, 
or  by  the  four  chief  Fathers,  St.  Greg<ry, 
St.  Jerome,  St»  Ambrose,  and  St.  Au^s- 
tinc,  drives  the  four-wheeled  car,  anl,  in 
conjunction  A^ith  the  Evangelists,  irges 
it  onward.  Jesus  guides  his  triuriph, 
not  holding  reins,  but  shedding  blesings 
from  his  right  hand  wherever  he  pases* 

"The   entire  assemblage  of  pfsons 

represented   on    the  window    are  seen 

marching    onwards,    singing  with  joy. 

Within  the  spacei  formed  by  thanul- 

iions  which  ircUis  the  upper  part  '  the 


window,  forty- six  angels  are  represented 
with  long  golden  hair,  white  transpareilt 
robes,  and  wings  of  yellow,  red,  violet, 
and  green;  they  are  all  painted  on  a 
background  of  azure,  like  the  sky,  and 
celebrate  with  blended  voices,  or  with 
musical  instruments,  the  glory  of  Christ, 
Some  have  in  their  hands  instruments  of 
different  forms,  others  books  of  music. 
The  fop^r  animals  of  the  Evangelists  seem 
with  sonorous  voice  to  swell  the  accla- 
mations of  the  hosts  of  saints;  the  ox 
with  hh  bellowing,  the  lion  with  his  roar, 
the  eagle  with  his  cry,  and  the  angel  with 
his  song,  accompany  the  songs  of  the 
forty-six  angels  who  fill  the  upper  part 
of  the  window.  At  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession is  an  angel  who  leads  the  entire 
company,  and,  with  a  little  cross  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand,  points  out  to  all  the 
Paradise  they  are  to  enter.  Finally, 
twelve  other  angels,  blue  as  the  heaven 
into  which  they  melt,  join  in  adorat^"  * 
before  tlie  triumph  of  Christ.  .  ,  „*^r  . 
:  Bajite  has  given  a  d^^^^  ^^^^  .^^ 
similar  tnumph,  but  m.^j^^  Flort^ntinc 
teresting    djflTercn^^^^     ^^  ^  ^^^^ 

poet  formed  Jji'  ^^^  Christian  sym- 
from  the  i\^-g^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  exception  of 
R^^^^.^ibutes  of  the  Evangelists,  every- 
.ling  is  historicaL  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, in  fact,  history  began  to  predomi- 
nate over  sjTnbolism,  which  in  the  thir* 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  had 
reigned  supreme.  Dante,  who  was  a 
politic  poet,  drew  the  triumph,  not  of 
Christ,  but  of  the  Church ;  tne  triumph 
of  CatliolicLsm  rather  than  of  Chns 
tianity.  The  chariot  by  which  he  repre- 
sents the  Church  is  widowed  of  Christ, 
whose  figure  is  so  important  on  the  win- 
dow of  Brou  I  the  chariot  is  empty,  and 
Dante  neither  discovered  this  deficiency, 
nor  was  croicemed  to  rectify  it ;  for  he 
was  less  arixlous  to  celebrate  Christ  and 
his  doctrine,  for  their  own  sake,  than  zs 
connected  with  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  Churchy  He 
described  the  car  as  drawn  by  ^ 
griffin,  thereby  representing  the  Pope, 
for  the  griffin  unites  in  itself  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  eagle  and  lion.  Now 
the  Pope  is  also  twofold  in  character;  as 
priest  he  is  the  eagle  floating  in  tlic  air» 
as  king,  he  is  a  lion,  walking  upon  ih» 
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j-lh.  The  Ultramontane  poet  regarded 
^lie  Clmrc-h»  that  is  the  Papacy,  in  tlie 
light  of  im  absolute  monarchy;  not  a 
Jim i ted  monardsy  as  with  ns,  and  still 
lesa  a  republic,  us  amongst  the  schisma- 
tics of  Greece  and  of  the  East,  Conse- 
Suenlly,  while,  at  Brou,  tlie  Cardinal, 
le  Archbishop,  and  Bishop  assist  the 
Pope  in  guiding  the  car  of  the  Church, 
in  the  *  Divina  Commedia,*  the  Pope  is 
alone,  and  accepts  of  no  assistance  from 
the  other  i^reat  ecclesiastical  digtntaries. 
At  Brou  the  car  is  guided  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, or  by  their  attributes;  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  is  content  merely  to  lend  its 
aid.  According  to  the  Italian  poet^  the 
Evangelists,  although  present  at  the  Tri- 
umph, do  not  conduct  it;  the  Pope  is 
himself  the  sole  guide  of  the  Church»  and 
permits  neither  the  Evangelists  to  direct 
nor  ecclesiastics  to  assist  him*  The  Pope 
seems  to  require  no  assistance ;  his  eye 
-and  arm  alone  are  sufficient  for  him," 


CANTO   XXX. 


ti.  In  this  canto  Beatrice  appears. 
The  Seven  Stars,  or  Septentrion  of  the 
Thest  heaven,  are  the  seven  light i5  that 
lead  the  procession,  the  seven  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  which  all  men  are  guided 
safely  in  things  spiritual,  as  the  mariner 
is  by  the  Septentrion,  or  Seven  Stars  of 
the  Ursa  Minor,  two  of  which  are  called 
the  *'  Wardens  of  tlie  Pole,"  and  one  of 
which  is  the  C)Tiosure,  or  Pole  Stan 
These  lights  precede  the  triumphal  cha- 
"ot,  as  in  our  heaven  the  Ursa  Minor 
Drecedes,  or  is  nearer  the  centre  of  rest, 
an  the  Ursa  Major  or  Charles's  Wain. 
Ill  the  Northern  Mythology  the  God 
Thor  is  represented  as  holding  these  con- 
Jfiellations  in  his  hand.  The  old  Swedish 
Rhyme  Chrankk^  describing  the  statues 
in  the  church  of  Upsala,  says  :— 

••  Tlie  God  Tlior  was  the  highest  of  them  ; 
He  sat  naked  as  a  chitd, 
Seven  stiars  in  bis  hanri  and  Charles's  Waia," 

Spenser,  Faerie  Qiume^  I.  ii.  i  :— 

•*  By  this  the  northern  wagoner  had  set 
His  sevenfold  teme  lieliindi  the  steadfast  starrc 
Thai  was  in  uccan  waves  yet  never  wet, 
But  firme  ia  &(t,  and  sendeth  light  from  lanre 
To  all  that  In  the  wide  deep  wandering  arre." 

ir,  Song  of  SfiUm^t  iv.  Zi    "Come 


with  me  from  Lebanon^  my  spousei  willi 
me  from  Lebanon.** 

17.  At  the  voice  of  so  venerable  an 
old  man. 

19.  The  ciy  of  the  nmldtude  at 
Christ's  entry  mto  Jerusalem.  Mattliew 
xxi.  9:  **  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord." 

21.  yEneid^  VI.  S33:  **Give  me 
1  ilies  in  handiuls  \  let  me  scatter  purple 
flowers." 

25.  Milton,  ParacL  Lost^  I.  194: — 

"  As  when  the  sun  new-risen 
Shines  through  the  horizuotal  inUty  air 
Shorn  of  hLsTuciiflS." 

3^.  It  will  be  observed  that  Dante' 
makes  Beatrice  appear  clothed  in  the 
colours  of  the  three  111 eo logical  Virtues 
de<icribed  in  Canto  XXIX.  121,  The 
white  veil  is  thesymbolof  Faith ;  the  green 
mantle,  of  Hope ;  the  red  tunic,  of  Charity* 
The  crown  of  olive  denotes  wisdom, 
■Jhis  atlirc  somewhat  resembles  th^t  given 
by  artists  to  the  Virgin,  *'  The  proper 
dress  of  the  Virgin,"  says  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Jjtgends  of  ihi  Madonnu^  Introd,,  liii,, 
"is  a  close,  red  tunic,  with  long  sleeves, 
and  over  this  a  blue  robe  or  mantle,  .  .  • 
Her  head  ought  to  be  veiled.^* 

35.  Beatrice  had  been  dead  ten  years 
at  the  date  of  the  poem,  1300. 

36,  Fully  to  understand  and  feel  what 
\%  expressed  in  this  line,  the  reader  must 
call  to  mind  all  that  Dante  says  in  the 
Vita  Numm  of  his  meetings  with  Uea- 
Irice,  and  particularly  the  first,  which  is 
thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Norton  m  liis  Nr^u 
Life  0/ Dank^  ^.  201 — 

"  Nine  times  now,  since  my  birth,  the 
heaven  of  light  liad  turned  almost  to  the 
same  point  in  its  g>'ration,  when  first  ap- 
peared before  my  eyes  the  glorious  lady 
of  my  mind,  who  was  called  Beatrice  by 
many  who  did  not  know  why  they  thus 
called  her.  She  had  now  been  in  this 
life  so  long,  that  in  its  course  the  starry 
heaven  had  moved  toward  the  east  one 
of  the  twelfth  pails  of  a  degree ;  so  that 
about  the  beginning  of  her  ninth  year  she 
appeared  to  me,  and  I  near  the  end  of 
my  lainth  year  saw  her.  She  appeared 
to  me  clothed  in  a  most  noble  colour,  a.  j 
becoming  and  modest  crimson,  and  she '_ 
was  girt  and  adorned  in  the  st^W  ^WisSw  ' 
became  Vier  exViemti  ^ci>3»SX\,  ^-^-  *^*^^ 
instant.  1  sa^  Vni\^,  We  ^v^^'v**-  ^^  ^^^'^^ 
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which  dwells  in  the  most  secret  cljamber 
of  the  heart,  begnn  to  tremble  with  snch 
violence,  that  it  appeared  fearfully  in  the 
least  pulses,  aiid,  trembling,  said  these 
words  :  Ecce  dens  fortior  i?ie^  qui  vtfiiens 
dominabitur  mthi !  *  Behold  a  god^ 
stronger  than  I,  who,  coming,  sliall  rule 
me  V 

"At  that  instant,  the  spirit  of  the 
soul,  whicb  dwells  in  the  high  chamber 
to  which  all  the  spirits  of  the  senses 
bring  their  perceptions,  began  to  marvel 
greatly,  and,  addressing  the  spirits  of 
I  lie  sight,  said  these  words  1  Apparuit 
jam  hmtiiudo  vesira, — *  Now  hath  ap- 
peared your  bliss.'  At  that  in^itant  the 
natural  spirit,,  which  dwells  in  that  part 
where  the  nourishment  is  supplied, 
began  to  weep,  and,  weeping,  said 
these  words  :  Heit  miser !  quia  fn- 
queftte?*  impedittts  ero  deinccps\ — *  Woe 
is  me  wretched  !  because  frequently 
henceforth  shall  I  be  hindered.* 

**  From  this  time  fonvard  I  sav  that 
Love  lorded  it  over  my  50ul,  whieh  had 
been  thus  quickly  put  at  his  disposal ; 
and  he  began!  to  exercise  over  me  such 
control  and  such  lordship,  throngh  the 
power  which  my  imagination  gave  to 
him,  that  it  behoved  me  to  perform 
completely  all  his  pleasure.  He  com- 
manded me  many  times  that  I  should 
seek  to  see  this  youthful  angel,  so  that 
I  in  my  boyhood  often  went  seeking  her, 
and  saw  her  of  such  noble  and  praise- 
worthy deportment,  that  tndy  of  her 
might  be  said  that  saying  of  the. poet 
Homer :  *  She  does  not  seem  the  daugh- 
ter of  mortal  man,  but  of  God.'  And 
though  her  image,  which  stayed  con- 
stantly \nth  me,  inspired  confidence  in 
Love  to  hold  lordship  over  me,  yet  it 
was  of  such  noble  virtue,  that  it  never 
suffered  that  Love  should  rule  without 
the  faithful  counsel  of  Reason  in  those 
matters  in  which  such  comisel  could  be 
useful." 

4S,  Dante  here  translates  Virgil's  own 
words,  as  he  has  done  so  many  times 
before.  j^tuid^  IV,  23  :  Apiosctf 
veterh  vestigia  flamnut, 

52.  The  Terrestrial  Paradise  lost  by 
Eve. 

53.  Psalm  xxxi.  i,  8:  <'In  thee,  O 
Lordj  have  I  put  my  trust,  .  *  .  . 
Thon  Iiast  set  mv  feet  in  a  large  room," 


S5.  yEfteiJf  VI.  I  So:  "Down  drop 
the  firs ;  crashe-s,  by  axes  felled,  the 
ilex ;  and  the  ashen  rafters  and  the 
yielding  oaks  are  cleft  by  wedges.  ^^ 

And  IX.  87:  **A  wood  ,  .  ,  .  dark 
with  gloomy  firs,  and  rafters  of  the 
maple," 

Denistoun,  Mepi,  of  the  Z>ttke  of  Ut* 
h'ftOj  L  4,  says:  **0n  the  summit  grew 
those  magniftcent  pines,  which  gave  to 
the  district  of  Massa  the  epithet  of 
Traharia^  from  the  beams  which  were 
carried  thence  for  the  palaces  of  Rome, 
and  which  are  noticed  by  Dante  as 

The  \vnxi%  rafters 


87. 


tJpon  thebac^  of  Itajy,' 
Shakespeare^   Winter's  Tale,  IV* 


"  The  fanned  snow 

That's  btjltcd  by  the  northern  blast  twice  o'er-** 

And  Midsummer  Nights  Dream  :• — • 

"  High  Taurus"  snoi^ 
FiOnned  with  the  csistcm  wind." 

113*  Which  are  formed  in  such  lofty 
regions,  that  they  are  beyond  human 
conception. 

125.  Beatrice  died  in  1290^  at  llic  age 
of  twenty- five, 

136.  How  far  these  self-accusations  of 
Dante  were  justified  by  facts,  and  how 
far  they  may  be  regarded  as  expression! 
of  a  sensitive  and  excited  conscience,  we 
have  no  means  of  dclcrmining.  It  is 
doubtless  but  simple  justice  to  apply  lo 
him  the  words  which  he  applies  to 
Virgil,  Canto  IIL  8:— 

"  O  noblt  conscience,  and  without  &  stain, 
How  sharp  a  sting  is  trivial  fault  to  thee  !" 

Tliis  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
we  read  what  Dante  says  of  his  own 
shortcomings  J  as,  for  instance,  in  his 
conversation  with  his  brother-m-law 
Torese,  Canto  XX IIL  115:— 

"  If  thou  bring  back  to  rotnd 
What  di^ou  with  me  hast  been  and  I  with  tligg^ 
The  present  memory  will  be  grievous  stilU** 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  this  sonnrt 
addressed  to  Dante  by  his  intimate 
friend,  Guido  Cavalcanli !  Rossetti, 
Marly  Italian  PoetSy  p»  35S  : — 

"  I  come  lo  thee  by  daytime  constantly. 

But  in  thy  thoughts  too  much  of  taaenei^ 

find: 
Greatly  it  gritrves  me  for  thy  gentle  laind. 
And  fot  thy  loany  virtues  gone  'Vo*»  th*© 


It  was  thv  wont  to  shim  much  company. 
Unto  all  sorry  concourse  ilJ  inclined : 
And  still  thy  speech  of  me,  heartfelt  and 

kind;. 
Had  iiiade  me  treasure  up  thy  poetry,. 
Bat  afiw  !  dare  not,  for  thine  abject  life, 
Make  manifest  that  I  approve  thy  rhymes ; 
Nor  come  I  in  sudi  sort  that  thou  miiy'&t 
know. 
Ah !  prythee  read  this  isonnet  manv  times  : 
So  shati  that  evil  one  who  bred  this  strife 
Be  thrust  frorn  thy  dishonoured  soul,  and 
go/' 


CANTO  XXXI 

1,  Tn  this  canto  Dante,  having  made 
confession  of  his  sins,  is  drawn  by  Ma- 
tilda through  the  river  Lethe, 

2.  Hitherto  Beatrice  has  directed  her 
discourse  to  her  attendant  hand-maidens 
around  the  chariot.  Now  she  speaks 
directly  to  Dante. 

25.  As  in  a  castle  or  fortress. 

30.  As  one  fascini^ted  and  enamoured 
with  them. 

%2.  The  sword  of  justice  is  dulled  by 
the  wheel  being  turned  against  its  edge. 
This  is  the  usual  inteqaretatlon ;  but  a 
friend  suggests  that  the  allusion  may  be 
to  the  wheel  of  St.  Catherine,  whidi  Lj 
studded  with  sword- blades. 

46.  The  grief  which  h  the  cause  of 
your  weeping. 

59,  There  is  a  good  deal  of  gossiping 
among  the  commentators  about  thi5  little 
girl  or  Fargoyia.  Some  suppose  it  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Gcntucca  of  Canto 
XXIV.  37,  and  the  Pargolctta  of  one  of 
the  poems  in  the  Canzcmere^  which  in 
Mr.  LyelPs  translation  runs  as  follows : — 

"Ladies,  behold  a  maiden  fair,  and  yokin^^ ; 


I 


To  you  I  come  heaven's  beauty  to  display. 
And  manifest  the  place  from  whence  I  am. 
In  heaven  I  dwelt,  and  thither  shall  return, 
joy  to  impart  to  angels  writh  my  hght. 
He  who  snaJI  me  behold  nor  be  enamoured, 
Of  Love  sliall  never  ooraprdiend  the  charm  ; 
For  every  pleasing  gift  was  freely  given. 
When  Nature  sought  the  grant  of  me  irom 

him 
Who  willed  Lliat  your  companion  I  should  be. 

Each  star  upon  my  eye*  its  influence  sheds. 
And  with  its  Li^ht  and  virtue  I  am  blest : 
Beauties  arc  mine  the  world  hath  never  jseen^ 
For  1  obtained  them  in  die  realms  ;ilxjvc  ; 
And  ever  must  their  essence  rest  unknawn^^ 
Unless  through   consciousness   of  hint   in 

whom 
Love  shall  abide  through  pleasure  of  another. 

These  words  a  ycnithful  atigcl  botrc  in&cribcd 
Upon  her  brow,  whose  vision  we  beheld ; 
And  I|  who  to  fijid  safety  gazed  on  her 


A  risk  incur  that  it  may  cost  my  life  : 
For  I  received  a  wound  so  deep  atid  wide 
From  one  I  saw  entrenched  withm  her  eyes, 
lliat  still  I  weep,  nor  peace  I  *bcc  hav« 
known." 

Others  tliink  the  allusion  is  general. 
The  Ottimo  says:  ^'Neither  that  young 
irVoman,  whom  in  hiii  Rime  he  called 
Pargoletta,  nor  that  Lisetta,  nor  that 
other  mountain  maiden,  nor  this  one 
nor  that  other."  He  might  have  adde 
the  lady  of  Bologna,  of  whotti  Dante 
sings  in  one  of  his  sonnets ; — 

**  And  I  may  say 
That  in  an  evil  hour  f  saw  Bologna, 
And  that  fair  lady  whom  I  looked  upon." 

Buti  gives  a  different  interpretation  of 
the  word  pargoUtta,  making  it  the  same 
^sparguUd,  ot  pargol^zsa^  "childishness 
or  indiscretion  of  youth," 

In  all  this  unnecessary  confusion  one 
thing  is  quite  evident.  As  Beatrice  is 
speaking  of  the  past,  she  could  not 
possibly  allude  to  Gentucca,  who  is 
spoken  of  as  one  who  would  make 
Lucca  pleasant  to  Dante  at  some  future 
lime : — 

'*  *  A  maid  is  lioni,  and  wears  not  yet  the  veil,* 
Began  he,  '  who  to  thee  ^hall  pleasant  make 
My  city,  howsoever  men  may  blame  it.*" 

Upon  the  whole^  the  interpretation 
of  the  Ottimo  is  the  most  satisfactory, 
or  at  all  events  the  least  open  to  objec- 
tion, 

63,  Proverbs  i,  17:  **  Surely  in  yain 
the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird." 

72.  larbas,  king  of  Ga-tuiia,  from 
whom  Dido  bought  the  land  for  building 
Carthage. 

77,  The  angels  described  in  Canto 
XXX.  20,  as 

"  Scattering  Rowers  above  and  round  abouL" 

92.  Matilda,  described  in  Canto 
XXVIIL  40  ;— 


'  A  lady  all  alone,  who  went  along 

Siucing  and  culling  tlnwcrct  after  flowere,  _ 
With  which  her  pathway  was  all  paioteil*! 


95,  Bunyan,  Ptignm^s  Progress^  the 
river  without  a  bridge  :  — 

"Now  I  further  saw  that  betwixt 
them  and  the  gate  was  a  river ;  but  there 
was  no  bridge  to  go  overi  the  river  was 
very  deep.  At  tne  sight  tl\ex<ifcrtt.  ^^ 
this    riveT»    \.\\ii    ^^^vkos    \n^\^:.  xw3j2«v 
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stunned  \  but  the  men  tbat  went  with 
them  said,  *  You  must  go  through,  or 
you  cannot  come  at  the  gale/  .... 

**  They  then  nddrcssed  themselves  to 
the  water,  and,  entering^  Christian  began 
to  sink,  and  ci^jing  out  to  his  good  friend 
Hopefnl,  he  said,  *IsinlrC  in  deep  waters  ; 
the  billows  go  over  my  head,  all  his 
waves  go  over  mc*     Selah/  .   .   *   . 

"  Now  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  on 
the  other  side,  they  saw  the  two  shining 
men  again,  who  there  waited  for  them. 
Wherefore  being  come  out  of  the  river, 
they  saluted  them,  saying,  '  We  are 
ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister 
for  those  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salva- 
tion.* " 

gS,  PsaJttts  li.  7 ;  * '  Purge  me  with 
hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean  :  wash  me 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow," 

104.  The  four  attendant  Nymphs  on 
the  left  of  the  triumphal  chariot.  See 
Canto  XXIX.  130  ;— 

"  Upon  die  left  haml  four  made  holiday 
Vested  in  purple^" 

106.   See  Canto  I.  Note  23. 

III.  These  four  Cardinal  Virtues  lead 
to  Di^'ine  Wisdom,  bnt  the  three  Evan- 
gelical Virtues  quicken  the  sight  to  pene- 
trate more  deeply  into  it. 

114.  Standing  upon  the  chariot  still ; 
alie  does  not  alight  till  line  36  of  the 
next  canto. 

116.  The  coloirr  of  Beatrice's  eyes 
has  not  been  passed  over  in  silence  by 
the  commentators.  Lant,  in  his  Annofa- 
zmnif  says;  "They  were  of  a  green isU 
bhie,  like  the  colour  of  the  sea."  Me- 
cliior  J^Iessirini,  who  thought  he  had 
discovered  a  portrait  of  Beatrice  as  old 
as  the  fourteenth  century,  affirms  that 
she  had  ** splendid  brown  eyes."  Dante 
here  calls  them  emeralds;  upon  which 
the  Ottimo  comments  thus:  **  Dante 
very  happily  introduces  this  precious 
Rtone,  considering  its  properties,  and 
considering  that  griffins  watch  over 
emeralds.  The  emerald  is  the  prince 
of  all  green  stones  j  no  gem  nor  herb 
has  greater  greenness;  it  reflects  an 
image  like  a  mirror ;  increases  wealth  ; 
is  useful  in  litigation  and  to  orators ;  is 
good  for  convulsions  and  epilepsy  ;  pre- 
serves and  strengthens  the  sight;  restrains 
lust ;    restores    memory  ;    is    powerful 


against  phantoms  and  demons  ;  calms 
tempests  ;  stanches  blood,  and  is  usefid 
to  soothsayers." 

The  beauty  of  green  eyes,  xyudos 
verdes^  is  extolled  by  Spanish  poets  ; 
and  is  not  left  unsung  by  poets  of  other 
countries.  Lycophron  in  his  "  tenebrous 
poem*'  of  Cassandra^  says  of  Acliilles  :--- 

"  Ixj  I  the  warlike  eagle  come, 
Green  of  eye,  and  black  of  plume." 

And  in  one  of  the  old  French  Mys- 
teriesj  HisL  Thiat.  Fmns.,  I,  176, 
Joseph  describes  the  child  Jesus  as 
having 

**  Lcs  yeuUt  vers>  la  chair  bkndic  ct  tcndre 
Les  chevculx  bloods/' 

122.  Monster  is  here  used  in  the  sense 
of  marvel  or  prodigy. 

123,  Nov^  as  an  eagle,  now  as  a  lion. 
The  two  natures,  divine  and  human,  or 
Christ  are  reflected  in  Theology,  or 
Divine  Wisdom.  Didron^  who  thinks 
the  Griffin  a  symbol  of  the  Pope,  applies 
this  to  his  spiritual  and  temporal  pow*  : 
"As  priest  he  is  the  eagle  tloating  in 
the  air;  as  king  he  is  a  lion  walking  oa 
the  earth." 

132-  The  Italian  Canb^,  like  the  Eng- 
lish Carol  or  Roundelay^  is  both  song  and 
dance.  Some  editions  read  in  this  line 
**  singing,"  instead  of  '*  dancing/' 


CANTO  XXXIT. 

1,  A  mystical  canto,  in  which  is  _ 
scribed  the  tree  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
and  other  wonderful  and  mysterious 
things. 

2,  Beatrice  had  been  dead  ten  years, 
10.   Goethe,  Hcrmnnn  and  Dorothea^ 

Cochrane's  Tr,,  p.  103  :— 

*'  Ev'n  as  the  wanderer,  wllo,  ere  llni:  sun  dip* 

his  orb  in  the  occnn, 
One  la-st  look  still  takes  of  the  day<god,  TrU 

disappearing  \ 
Then,    anud    rocks    nide-piled,    umbnt^eous 

forests,  and  coi>m: woods, 
Sees  \\\%  similitude  floai,  wherever  he  fijces  his 

vision  ; 
Finding  it  glancing  before  him,  and  dancmg 

in  iimgiCfil  colours." 

35*  A  disfrenata  sadta^  an  uncurbct) 
arrow,  like  that  which  Pandarus  shot  at 
Menelaus,  Iliad,  IV.  J24:  *'The  i^harp- 
pointed  arrow  sprantr  Coilh,  eager  to  rusll 
aniotig  the  crow4  ' 
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38.  Genesis  ii.  16  :  **  Of  .every  tree  of 
the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat.  But 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
surely  die." 

Some  commentators  suppose  that 
Dante's  mystic  tree  is  not  only  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  but  also 
a  symbol  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

41.  Virgil,  Georgics,  II.  123:  **The 
groves  which  India,  nearer  the  ocean, 
the  utmost  skirts  of  the  globe,  produces, 
where  no  arrows  by  their  flight  have 
been  able  to  surmount  the  airy  summit 
of  the  tree ;  and  yet  that  nation  is  not 
slow  at  archery." 

43.  Christ's  renunciation  of  temporal 
power. 

51.  The  pole  of  the  chariot,  which 
was  made  of  this  tree,  he  left  bound  to^ 
the  tree. 

Buti  says  :  "  This  chariot  represents 
tl^  Holy  Church,  which  is  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  faithful,  and  the  pole  of  this 
chariot  is  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  he 
bore  upon  his  shoulders,  so  that  the 
author  well  represents  him  as  dragging 
the  pole  with  his  neck."  The  statement 
that  the  cross  was  made  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  is  founded  on  an  old  legend. 
When  Adam  was  dying,  |ie  sent  his  son 
Seth  to  the  Garden  of  Paradise  toJbring 
him  some  drops  of  the  oil  of  the  mercy 
of  God.  The  angel  at  the  gate  refused 
him  entrance,  but  gave  him  a  branch 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  told 
nim  to  plant  it  upon  Adam^  grave ;  and 
that,  when  it  should  bear  fruit,  then 
should  Adam  receive  the  oil  of  God's 
mercy.  The  branch  grew  into  a  tree, 
but  never  bore  fruit  till  the  passion  of 
Christ ;  but  "  of  a  branch  of  this  tree  and 
of  other  v'ood,"  says  Buti,  **the  cross 
was  made,  and  from  that  branch  was 
suspended  such  sweet  fruit  as  the  body 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  Adam 
and  other  saints  had  the  oil  of  mercy, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  taken  from  Limbo 
and  led  by  Christ  into  eternal  life." 

54.  In  the  month  of  Februaiy,  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Fishes.  Dante  here  gives  it  the  title  of 
the  Lasca,  the  Roach  or  Mullet. 

58.  The  red  and  white  of  the  apple- 
blossoms  is  svmbolical  of  thp  blood  said 


water  which  flowed  from  the  wound  in 
Christ's  side.  At  least  so  thinks  Vellu> 
telli. 

Ruskin,  Afod.  Painters^  III,  226,  says; 
"Some  three  arrow-flights  farther  up 
into  the  wood  we  come  to  a  tall  tree, 
which  is  at  first  barren,  but,  afler  some 
little  time,  visibly  opens  into  flowers,  of 
a  colour  *less  than  that  of  roses,  but  more 
than  that  of  violets.*  It  certainly  would 
not  be  possible,  in  words,  to  come  nearer 
to  the  definition  of  the  exact  hue  which 
Dante  meant, — thatof  the  apple-blossom. 
Had  he  employed  any  simple  colour- 
phrase,  as  a  *  pale  pink,*  or  'violet  pink,* 
or  any  other  such  combined  expression, 
he  still  could  not  have  completely  got  at 
the  delicacy  of  the  hue ;  he  might  per- 
haps have  indicated  its  kind,  but  not  its 
tenderness;  but  by  taking  the  rose-leaf 
as  the  type  of  the  delicate  red,  and  then 
enfeebling  this  with  the  violet  gray,  lie 
gets,  as  closely  as  language  can  carry 
him,  to  the  complete  rendering  of  the 
vision,  though  it  is  evidently  felt  by  him 
to  be  in  its  perfect  beauty  ineffable ;  and 
rightly  so  felt,  for  of  all  lovely  things 
which  grace  the  spring-time  in  our  fair 
temperate  zone,  I  am  not  sure  but  this 
blossoming  of  the  apple-tree  is  the 
fairest." 

65.  The  eyes  of  Argus,  whom  Mer- 
cury lulled  asleep  by  telling  him  the 
story  of  Syrinx,  and  then  put  to  death. 

Ovid,  Met,,  I.,  Dryden^s  Tr.  :— 

*'  While  Hermes  piped,  and  sung,  and  told  his 
tale, 
The  keeper's  winking  eyes  began  to  fail, 
And  drowsy  slumber  on  the  lids  to  creep  ; 
Till  all  the  watchman  was  at  length  asleep. 
Then  soon  the  god  his  voice  and  song  supprest, 
And  with  his  powerful  rod  confirmed  his  rest ; 
Without  delay  his  crooked  falchion  drew, 
And  at  one  fatal  stroke  the  keeper  slew." 

73.  The  Transfiguration,  The  pas- 
sage in  the  Song  of  Solomon^  ii.  3,  "As 
the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the 
wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the 
sons,"  is  interpreted  as  referring  to 
Christ ;  and  Dante  here  calls  the  Trans- 
figuration the  blossoming  of  that  tree. 

77.  Matthew  xvii.  5  :  "  While  he  yet 
spake,  behold,  a  bright  cloud  over- 
shadowed them :  and,  behold,  a  voice 
out  of  the  cloud,  which  said,  This  is- 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  weU 
pleased;  hear  ye  him.     And  vrheatbA 


^ 


disdples  heard  it,  they  fell  on  tbelr  face, 
itiid  were  sore  nfraid.  And  Jesus  came 
and  touched  theni^  and  said,  Arise,  and 
be  not  afrEiid,  And  when  they  had  Hfted 
up  their  eyes,  they  saw  no  man,  save 
Jesus  only*  ' 

82.  Matilda. 

98.  The  seven  Virtues  holding  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks,  or  the  seven 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

112.  The  descent  of  the  eagle  upon 
the  tree  is  inteq>reted  by  Buti  as  the 
persecution  of  the  Chjistians  by  the 
Emperors.  The  rending  of  the  bark 
of  tlie  tree  is  the  '*hreaking  down  of 
the  constancy  and  fortitude  of  holy 
men'*;  the  blossoms  are  "virtuous 
examples  or  prayers/'  and  the  nev^ 
leaves,  **  the  virtuous  deeds  that  holy 
men  had  begtm  to  do,  and  which  were 
interrupted  by  these  persecutions.'* 

115.  Buti  says :  "  This  descent  of  the 
eagle  upon  the  chariot,  and  the  smiting 
it,  mean  the  persecution  of  the  Holy 
Church  and  of  the  Christians  l^y  the 
Emperors,  as  appears  in  the  chronicles 
down  to  the  time  of  Constanline." 

119.  The  fox  is  Heresy. 

126.  The  gift  of  Conslantine  to  the 
Church,     Inf.  XIX.  125:— 

"Ah,    Can 5ta mine  1    of  how    much    woe    was 

mother. 
Not  rhy  conversion,  hut  Lh.it  marriage-KJower 
Which  the  first   wealthy  Father  took  Irom 

thcc  f 

131.  Mahomet,  RevelatUm  xii.  3  : 
*^And  there  appeared  another  wonder 
In  heaven  ;  and,  behold,  a  great  red 
dragon,  having  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his 
heads.  And  his  tail  drew  the  third 
part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did 
cast  them  to  the  earth." 

144.  These  seven  lieads,  say  the 
Odimo  and  others,  "denote  the  seven 
deadly  sins."  But  Biagioli,  following 
Buti,  says :  **  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  heads  and  the  horns  represent  the 
same  that  we  have  said  in  Canto  XIX. 
of  the  InfcTfti} ;  namely,  llie  ten  horns, 
the  Ten  Commandments  of  God  ;  and 
the  seven  heads,  the  Seven  Sacraments 
of  the  Church/*  Never  was  there  a 
wider  difference  of  interiiretation.  The 
context  certainly  favours  the  first, 
//a  Pope  Bomht^  the  Eighth, 


152.  Philip  the  Fourth  of  Fraiice, 
For  his  diaracter  sec  Canto  XX.  Note 

43- 

156.  This  alludes  to  the  maltreatment 
of  Boniface  by  the  troops  of  Philip  at 
Alftgna.     See  Canto  XX.  Note  S7. 

159.  The  removal  of  the  Papal  See 
from  Rome  to  Avignon. 

The  principal  points  of  the  allegory 
of  this  canto  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows.  The  triumphal  chariot,  the 
Cliurcli ;  the  seven  Nymphs^  the  Virtues 
Cardinal  and  Evangelical  ;  the  seven 
candlesticks,  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  tree  of  knowledge,  Rome  ; 
the  Eagle,  the  Imperial  power  ;  the 
Fox,  heresy  j  the  Dragon,  Mahomet  ; 
the  shameless  whore,  Pope  Boniface  the 
Eighth  ;  and  the  giant,  Philip  the  Fair 
of  France. 


CANTO   XXXIII. 

I.  In  this  canto  Dante  is  made  to 
drink  of  the  river  Eunoe,  the  mcnuory 
of  things  good. 

Psalm  Ixxix,,  beginning:  **0  God, 
the  heathen  are  come  into  thine  inherit- 
ance ;  thy  holy  temple  have  they 
defiled.'*  The  three  Evangelical  and 
four  Cardinal  Virtues  chant  this  psalm , 
alternately  responding  to  each  other. 
The  Latin  words  must  be  chanted, 
in  order  to  make  the  lines  rhythmical, 
with  an  equal  emphasis  on  each  syllable. 

7.    When  their  singing  was  ended. 

10.  John  xvi.  16 :  **  A  httle  while, 
and  ye  shall  not  see  me  :  and  agaiUt  a 
little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  nie  ;  be- 
cause I  go  to  the  Father." 

15.    Dante,  Matilda,  and  Statius, 

27.   As  in  Canto  XXXI.  7  : — 

"  My  facnhicii  were  in  so  great  conAtsion, 
ThfiL  the  voice  moved,  out  soH:)ncr  wa&  exUnctj 

Thujn  by  its  orgctns  it  was  set  at  largo.** 

34.  Is  no  longer  what  it  was.  Revt^ 
hi f ton  xvii.  S :  *'  The  beast  that  thou 
saw(  st  was,  and  is  not.'* 

36.  In  the  olden  time  in  Florence, 
if  an  assassin  could  contrive  to  eat  at 
sop  of  bread  and  wine  at  the  grave  ol 
the  murdered  man,  within  nine  days 
after  the  murder,  he  was  free  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  family  ;  and  to  prevent 
this  they  kept  watch  at  the  tomb.  There 
is  Tjo  evading  the  vengeance  of  Gq4  I<J 
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Ibis  way.  Such  is  the  interpretation  of 
this  passage  by  all  the  old  commentators. 
37.  The  Roman  Enipire  shall  not 
always  be  without  an  Emperor,  as  it 
was  then  in  the  eyes  of  Dante,  who 
counted  the  "  German  Albert,"  Alberto 
tedesco^  as  no  Emperor,  because  he  never 
came  into  Italy.  See  the  appeal  to  him, 
Canto  VI.  96,  and  the  malediction,' 
because  he  suffered 

'*  The  garden  of  the  empire  to  be  waste." 

43.  The  Roman  numerals  making 
DVX,  or  Leader.  The  allusion  is  to 
Henry  of  Luxemburgh,  in  whom  Dante 
placed  his  hopes  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Imperial  power.  He  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  German  Albert  of  the 
preceding  note,  after  an  interregnum  of 
one  year.  He  died  in  13 12,  shortly 
after  his  coronation  in  Rome.  See 
Canto  VI.  Note  97. 

Villani,  though  a  Guelf,  pays  this 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  Book 
IX.  Ch.  I :  "  He  was  wise  and  just  and 
gracious,  valiant  in  arms,  dignified,  and 
catholic  ;  and  although  of  low  estate  in 
Kneage,  he  was  of  a  magnanimous  heart, 
feared  and  redoubted,  and  if  he  had 
lived  longer,  he  would  have  done  great 
things.'' 

When  Henry  entered  Italy  in  Sep- 
tember, 13 10,  Dante  hastened  to  meet 
him,^  full  of  faith  and  hope.  Whether 
this  interview  took  place  at  Susa,  Turin, 
or  Milan,  is  uncertain  ;  nor  is  there  any 
record  of  it,  except  the  allusion  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dante, 
"written  in  Tuscany,  at  the  sources  of 
the  Amo,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1311,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  happy  journey  of  the 
divine  Henry  into  Italy.  Dante  was 
disappointed  that  his  hero  should  linger 
so  long  in  the  Lombard  towns,  and 
wished  him  to  march  at  once  against 
Florence,  the  monster  **  that  drinketh 
neither  of  the  headlong  Po,  nor  of  thy 
Tyber."  In  this  letter,  Mr.  Greene's 
Tr.,  he  says  : — 

**  The  inheritance  of  peace,  as  the 
immense  love  of  God  witnesseth,  was 
left  us,  that  in  the  marvellous  sweetness 
thereof  our  hard  warfare  might  be  soft- 
ened, and  by  the  use  thereof  we  might 
deserve  the  joys  of  our  triumphant  coun- 
try.    But  th*  hatred  of  the  ancient  and 


implacable  enemy,  who  ever  and  secretly 
layeth  snares  for  human  prosperity, — 
disinheriting  some  of  those  who  were 
willing,— impiously,  in  the  absence  of 
our  protector,  despoiled  us  also,  who 
were  unwilling.  Wherefore  we  wept 
long  by  the  rivers  of  confusion,  and  in- 
cessantly implored  the  protection  of  the 
just  king,  to  scatter  the  satellites  of  the 
cruel  tyrant,  and  restore  us  to  our  just 
rights.  And  when  thou,  successor  of 
Caesar  and  of  Augustus,  crossing  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  brought  back 
the  venerable  Tarpeian  ensigns,  our  long 
sighings  straightway  ceased,  the  foun- 
tains of  our  tears  were  stayed,  and  a  nevr 
hope  of  a  better  age,  like  a  sun  suddenly 
risen,  shed  its  beams  over  Latium.  Then 
many,  breaking  forth  into  jubilant  vows, 
sang  with  Mars  the  Satumian  reign,  and 
the  return  of  the  Virgin. 

**  But  since  our  sun  (whether  the  fer- 
vour of  desire  suggests  it,  or  the  aspect 
of  truth)  is  already  believed  to  have  de- 
layed, or  is  supposed  to  be  going  back 
in  his  course,  as  if  a  new  Joshua  or  the 
son  of  Amos  had  commanded,  we  are 
compelled  in  our  uncertainty  to  doubt, 
and  to  break  forth  in  the  words  of  the 
Forerunner :  *  Art  thou  he  that  should 
come,  or  look  we  for  another?'  And 
although  the  fuiy  of  long  thirst  turns 
into  doubt,  as  is  its  wont,  the  things 
which  are  certain  because  they  are  near, 
nevertheless  we  believe  and  hope  in  thee, 
asserting  thee  to  be  the  minister  of  God, 
and  the  son  of  the  Church,  and  the  pro- 
moter of  the  Roman  glory.  And  I,  who 
write  as  well  for  myself  as  for  others, 
when  my  hands  touched  thy  feet  and  my 
lips  performed  their  office,  saw  thee  most 
benignant,  as  becometh  the  Imperial 
majesty,  and  heard  thee  most  clement. 
Then  my  spirit  exulted  within  me,  and 
I  silently  said  to  myself,  *  Behold  the 
lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world.'" 

Dante,  Par.  XXX.  133,  sees  the 
crown  and  throne  that  await  the  **  noble 
Henry  "  in  the  highest  heaven  :— 

"  On  that  great  throne  on  which  thine  eyes  are 
fixed 
For  the  crown's  sake  already  placed  upon  it. 
Before  thou  suppest  at  this  wedding  feast. 
Shall  sit  the  soul  (that  is  to  be  Augustus 
On  earth)  of  noble  Henrv,  who  snail  come 
To  reform  Italy  ere  she  be  prepared*  * 
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47,  Thtmls  the  daughter  of  Ccelus 
Olid  Terra^  whose  oracle  was  famous  in 
AtficOi  and  who  pujtzled  Deucalion  and 
Pyriha  by  telling  them  lliat,  in  order  to 
repeople  the  earth  after  the  deluge,  they 
must  throw  '*  their  mother's  bones  be- 
hind them.'^ 

The  Sphinx,  the  famous  monster  born 
of  Chimt^ra,  and  having  the  head  of  a 
woman,  the  ^vin^ii  of  a  bird,  the  body 
of  a  dog,  and  the  paws  of  a  lion  ;  and 
whose  riddle  *'What  animal  walks  on 
four  legs  in  the  morning,  on  two  at  noon, 
and  on  three  at  night  ?  "  so  puzzled  the 
Thebans,,  that  King  Creon  offered  his 
crown  and  his  daughter  Jocasta  to  any 
one  who  should  solve  it,  and  so  free  Lhe 
land  of  the  uncomfortable  monster ;  a 
feat  accomplished  by  CEdipiis  apparently 
without  much  difficulty. 

49,  The  Naiades  having  undertaken 
to  solve  the  enigmas  of  oracles,  Themis, 
offended,  sent  forth  a  wild  beast  to  ravage 
the  Hock^i  and  fields  of  the  The  bans ; 
though  why  they  should  have  been  held 
accountable  for  the  doings  of  the  Naiades 
is  not  very  obvious.  The  tradition  is 
founded  on  a  passage  in  Ovid,  Met,,, 
Vn.  757  :- 

"Cannula  Naiades  non  Intdkcta  pricinjin 
Solvunt," 

Ileinslus  and  other  critics  say  that  the 
lines  should  read, — 

"  Carmina  Laladcs  oon  intcljecla  priorum 
Solverat  ;" 

referring  to  CEdipus,  son  of  Laius,  But 
Rosa  Moranda  maintains  the  old  read- 
ing, and  says  there  is  authority  in  Pau- 
sanias  for  making  the  Naiades  inter- 
preters of  oracles. 

54.   Coplas  de  Manrique  :— 

**  Our  crrvdle  l»  tlie  starting  pUc«, 
Life  is  the  runnbg  of  the  race.'* 

57*  First  by  the  Eagle,  who  rent  its 
bark  and  leaves  ;  then  by  the  giant,  who 
bore  away  the  chariot  which  had  been 
bound  to  it, 

61,  The  sin  of  Adanij  and  the  death 
of  Christ. 

66.  Widening  al  the  top,  instead  of 
diminishing  upward  like  other  trees, 

68.  The  Elsa  is  a  river  in  Tuscany, 
rising  in  the  mountains  near  CoUe,  and 
lowing  northward   into  the  Amo,  be- 


tween Florence  and  Pisa,  Its  wftlcm 
have  the  power  of  incnisting  or  petrify- 
ing anytliing  left  in  them.  **  This  power 
of  incrustation^**  says  Covino,  Descrh* 
G£og.  delV  Italia f  **  is  especially  maidfest 
a  little  above  Colle,  where  a  great  pool 
rushes  impetuously  from  the  ground," 

6g.  If  the  vain  thoughts  thou  hast 
been  iuimersed  in  had  not  petrified  thee, 
and  the  pleasure  of  them  stained  thee ; 
if  thou  hadst  not  been 

*'  Convertod  into  stone  and  stained  with  stn." 

78,  The  staff  wreathed  with  palrn^ 
the  cockle-shell  in  the  hat,  and  the 
sandal-shoon  were  all  marks  of  lhe  pil- 
grim, showing  he  had  been  l>eyond 
sea  and  in  the  IIolv  Land.  Thus  in 
the  oM  ballad  of  Th£  Friar  0/  Orders^ 
Gray : — 

"  And  liow  should  I  yaur  true  love  know 
From  many  another  onef 
O  by  \Cm  cockle-hat  and  staill 
And  by  his  saiidal-shoone/ 

In  the  Vita  Muova^  Mr,  Norton's  Tr, , 
p,  71,  is  this  passage  :  ^^  Moreover,  it  is 
to  be  known  that  the  people  who  travel 
in  the  service  of  the  Most  High  are  called 
by  three  distinct  terms.  Those  who  go 
beyond  the  sea,  whence  often  they  bring 
back  the  palm,  arc  c^^lled  palmers.  Those 
who  go  to  the  house  of  Galicia  are  called 
pilgrims,  because  the  burial -pi  ace  of  St. 
James  was  more  distant  from  his  country 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Apostle. 
And  those  are  called  romei  who  go  to 
Rome." 

85,  How  far  Philosophy  differs  froir 
Religion,  Isaiah.  Iv,  iS ;  **  For  my 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord. 
For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your 
thoughts," 

104-  Noon  of  the  Fourth  Day  of  Pur- 
gatory. 

112,  Two  of  the  four  rivers  that 
watered  Paradise.  Here  they  are  the 
same  as  Lethe  and  Eunoe^  the  oblivicia 
of  evil,  and  the  memory  of  good* 

127.   Bunyan,  PflpinCi  Progress : — 

<*1  saw  then,  that  they  went  on  their 
>vay  to  a  pleasant  river,  which  David 
the  king  atlled  *  the  river  of  God  ;  *  but 
John,  *  the  river  ^f  the  water  of  Ufn.' 
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Now  their  way  lay  just  upon  the  bank 
of  the  river  :  here  therefore  Christian 
and  his  companion  walked  with  great 
delight :  they  drank  also  of  the  water  of 
the  river,  which  was  pleasant,  and  enli- 
vening to  their  weary  spirits.  Besides, 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  on  either  side, 
were  green  trees  for  all  manner  of  fruit ; 
and  the  leaves  they  ate  to  prevent  sur- 
feits and  other  diseases  that  are  incident 
to  those  that  heat  their  blood  by  travels. 
On  either  side  of  the  river  was  also  a 
meadow,  curiously  beautified  with  lilies ; 
and  it  was  green  all  the  year  long.    In 


this  meadow  they  lay  down  and  slept  \ 
for  here  they  might  lie  down  safely. 
When  they  awoke,  they  gathered  again 
of  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  and  drank 
again  of  the  water  of  the  river,  and  then 
lay  down  again  to  sleep." 

129.  Sir  John  Denham  says  : — 

*•  The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  last 
Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions  past." 

145.  The  last  word  in  this  divisiot 
of  the  poem,  as  in  the  other  two,  is  thf 
suggestive  word  **Stai3." 
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THE  HERO  AS  POET. 

From  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  by  Thom.TS 

Carlyle. 

Many  volumes  Imve  been  written  by 
way  of  CO  mm  en  I  a  ry  on  Dante  and  his 
Book  ;  yet*  on  the  whole^  with  no  great 
result.  His  biography  is,  as  it  were^ 
irrecoverably  lost  for  us.  An  unimpor- 
tant, wandering,  sorrow-stricken  man, 
not  much  note  was  taken  of  him  while 
lie  lived  ;  and  the  most  of  that  has  vTin- 
ishecl,  in  the  long  space  that  now  inter- 
venes. It  is  five  centuries  since  he 
ceased  writing  and  living  here.  After 
all  commentaries,  the  Book  itself  is 
mainly  what  we  know  of  him.  The 
Book, — and  one  miijht  add  that  Portrait 
commonly  attributed  to  Giotto^  which, 
looking  on  it,  you  cannot  help  inclining 
to  think  genuine,  whoever  did  it.  To 
me  it  is  a  most  touching  face  ;  perhaps, 
of  all  faces  that  I  know,  the  most  so. 
Lonely  there^  painted  as  on  vacancy, 
with  the  simple  laurel  w^ound  round  it  ; 
the  deathless  sorrow  and  pain,  the  knoisTi 
victory  which  is  also  deathless  ; — signifi- 
cant of  the  whole  history  of  Dante !  I 
think  it  is  the  moumfulest  face  that  ever 
wiis  painted  from  reality  ;  an  altogether 
tragic^  heart -affecting  face.  There  is  in 
it,  as  foundation  of  it,  the  softness,  ten- 
derness, gentle  affection  as  of  a  child  ; 
but  all  this  is  as  if  congealed  into  sharp 
contradiction,  into  abnegation,  isolation, 
proud,  hopeless  pain.  A  soft  etherial 
ikoul  looking  out  so  stem,  implacable^ 
grim-trenchant,  as  from  imprisonment  of 
thick- ribbed  ice  I  Withal  it  is  a  silent 
pain  too,  a  silent,  scornful  one :  the  Hp 
is  curled  in  a  kind  of  godlike  disdain  of 
the  thing  that  is  eating  out  his  heart, — 
as  if  it  were  withal  a  mean,  insignificant 
thing,  as  if  he  whom  it  had  power  to 
torture  and  strangle  were  greater  Ihan  it. 
The  face  of  one  wholly  in  protest,  and 


life  long,  unsun'endering  battle,  agaif^ 
the  world.  Affection  all  converted  into 
hidignation  ;  an  implacable  indignation  ^ 
slow,  equable,  silent,  like  that  of  a  god  ! 
The  eye  too,  it  looks  out  as  in  a  kind  of 
surprise^  a  kind  of  inquiry,  Why  the 
world  was  of  such  a  sort!  This  is 
Dante  :  so  he  looks,  this  **  voice  of  ten 
silent  centuries,"  and  sings  us  **his  mys- 
tic, unfathomable  song.'* 

The  little  that  we  know  of  Dante^s 
Life  corresponds  well  enough  with  his 
Portrait  and  this  Book,  He  was  bom 
at  Florence,  in  the  upper  class  of  so- 
ciety, in  the  year  1265.  His  educalion 
was  the  best  then  going ;  much  school- 
divinity,  Aristotelean  logic,  some  Latin 
classics, — no  inconsiderable  insight  into 
certain  provinces  of  things  :  and  Dante, 
witli  his  earnest,  intelligent  nature,  we 
need  not  doubt,  learned  hetter  than  most 
all  that  was  leamablc.  He  has  a  clear, 
cultivated  understanding,  and  of  great 
subtlety  \  this  best  fruit  of  education  " 
had  contrived  to  reahze  from  these 
lastics.  He  knows  accurately  and 
what  lies  close  to  him  ;  but  in  such  a 
time,  without  printed  books  or  free  in- 
tercourse, he  could  not  know  well  what 
ivas  distant  :  the  small,  clear  light,  most 
luminous  for  what  is  near,  breaks  itself 
into  singular  tV//tTr£7j-^ttr£?  striking  on  what 
is  far  off.  This  was  Dante's  learning 
from  the  schools.  In  life,  he  had  gone 
through  the  usual  destinies  j— been  twice 
out  campaigning  as  a  soldier  for  the 
Florentine  state  j  been  on  embassy* ;  liad 
in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  by  natund  grada- 
tion of  talent  and  ser\'icc,  become  one  of 
the  cliief  magistrates  of  Florence.  He 
had  met  in  boyhood  a  certain  Beatrice 
Portinari,  a  beautiful  little  girl  of  his  owl 
age  and  rank,  and  grown  up  thenceforth 
in  partial  sight  of  Tier,  in  some  distant 
intercourse  with  her.     All  readers  know 
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his  graceful,  afTecting  account  of  this; 
and  then  of  their  bein^  parted  ;  of  her 
being  wedded  to  anotner,  and  of  her 
tkaih  soon  after*  She  makes  a  great 
figure  in  Dante's  Poems;  seems  toTiave 
made  a  great  figure  in  his  life.  Of  all 
l>eings  it  might  seem  as  if  she,  hehl  apart 
^^_|rom  him,  far  apart  at  last  in  the  dim 
^fcjEtemity,  were  the  only  one  he  had  ever 
^Bwith  his  whole  strength  of  afiTectioo 
^B loved.  She  died:  Dante  him^lf  was 
^P  wedded  ;  but  it  seems  not  happily,  far 
^^  from  happily.  I  fancvi  the  rigorons^ 
earnest  man,  with  his  keen  excitabllities, 
was  not  altogetlier  easy  to  make  happy. 
We  will  not  complain  of  Dante*s 
miseries  :  had  all  gone  right  with  him 
fts  he  wished  it^  he  might  have  been 
Prior,  PodestH,  or  whatsoever  they  call 
it,  of  Florence,  well  accepted  among 
neighbours,  and  the  world  had  wanted 
one  of  tlie  most  notable  words  ever 
spoken  or  sung.  Florence  would  have 
had  another  prosperous  Lord  Mayor ; 
and  the  ten  dumb  centuries  continued 
Voiceless,  and  the  ten  other  listening 
centuries  (for  tliere  will  be  ten  of  them 
and  more)  had  no  Divimi  C&mmcdia  to 
hear  \  We  will  complain  of  nothing, 
A  nobler  destiny  was  appointed  for  this 
Dante ;  and  he,  struggling  like  a  man 
led  towards  death  and  crucifixion,  could 
tiot  help  fulfilling  it.  Give  him  the 
choice  of  his  happiness  !  He  knew  not, 
more  than  we  do,  what  was  really  happy, 
what  was  really  miserable. 

In  Dante's  Prior&hip,  the  Guelph- 
Ghibbeline,  Bianchi-Neri,  or  some  other 
confused  disturbances,  rose  to  such  a 
height,  that  Dante,  whose  party  had 
seemed  tiie  stronger,  was  wtlh  his  frientU 
cast  unexpectedly  forth  into  banishment ; 
doomed  thenceforth  to  a  life  of  woe  and 
wandering.  His  property  was  all  confis- 
cated, and  more;  he  had  the  fiercest 
feeling  that  it  was  entirely  unjust,  ne- 
farious in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 
He  tried  what  was  in  him  to  get  rein- 
stated; tried  even  by  warlike  surprisal, 
with  arms  in  his  hand ;  but  it  would  not 
do  ;  bad  only  had  becoi^^e  worse.  There 
is  a  record,  I  belie%'^e,  stih  extant  in  the 
"Florence  Archives,  dooming  this  Dante, 
ivheresocver  caught,  to  be  burnt  alive, 
iuml  alive ;  so  it  stands,  they  say  :  a 
cmiotis  civiq  docnir^^nt,    Another 


curious  document,  some  considerable 
numl^r  of  years  later,  is  a  Letter  of 
Dante's  to  me  Florentine  Magistrates, 
written  in  answer  to  a  milder  projwsal  of 
theirs,  that  he  should  return  on  condition 
of  apologizing  and  pa}'ing  a  fine.  He  an- 
swers, with  fixed,  stem  pride  :  '*If  I  can- 
not return  without  calling  my  self  guilty,  I 
will  never  return,  ttunqnam  reiser  far  J* 

For  Dante  there  was  now  no  home  in 
this  world.    He  wandered  from  patron  to 

Eatron,  from  place  to  place  ;  proving,  in 
is  own  bitter  words,  '*  How  hard  is  the 
patli,  Come  e  dura  called  The  wretched 
are  not  cheerful  company.  Dante,  poor 
a.nd  banished,  witii  his  proud,  earnest 
nature,  with  his  moody  humours,  was 
not  a  man  to  conciliate  men.  Petrarch 
reports  of  him,  that  being  at  Can  della 
Scala's  court,  and  blamed  one  day  for 
his  gloom  and  taciturnity,  he  answered 
in  no  courtier-like  way.  Delia  Scalgi, , 
stood  amoug  his  courtiers,  with  mimei 
and  buffoons  {nfbuhms  ac  hisiriotu 
making  him  heartily  merry;  when,  turn- 
ing to  Dante,  he  said :  **  Is  it  not 
strange,  now,  that  this  poor  fool  shoidd 
make  himself  so  entertaining;  while  you, 
a  wise  man,  sit  there  day  after  day,  and 
have  nothing  to  amuse  us  with  at  all  ? '?  J 
Dante  answered  bitterly:  '^No,  no" 
strange ;  your  Highness  is  to  recollect 
the  proverb,  IJki  ta  Z//v/"^given  the 
am  user,  the  amusec  must  also  be  given  1 
Sucli  a  man,  with  his  proud,  silent  ways, 
with  his  sarcasms  and  sorrows,  was  not 
made  to  succeed  at  court.  By  degrees, 
it  came  to  be  evident  to  him  that  be 
Imd  no  longer  any  resting-place,  or  hope 
of  benefit,  in  this  earth.  The  earthly 
world  had  cost  hira  forth,  to  wander ;  no 
living  heart  to  love  him  now  ;  for  his 
sore  miseries  there  was  no  solace  here. 

The  deeper  naturally  \vonld  the  Eter- 
nal World  impress  itself  on  him  ;  timt 
awful  reality  over  which,  ai\er  all,  this 
Time-worid,  with  its  Florences  and  bail' 
ishrocnts,  only  flutters  as  an  unreal 
shadow,  Florence  thou  shalt  never  seec 
but  Hell  and  Purgatory  and  Heaven  thou 
shalt  surely  see  I  What  is  Florence,  Can 
della  Scala,  and  the  World  and  Life  alto- 
gether ?  Eternity  :  thither,  of  a  truth, 
not  elsewhither,  art  thcu  and  all  things 
bound  I  The  great  soul  of  Dante,  home- 
less on  earth,  mad<£  \V^  \^q^^  xws«;  "^s^ 
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more  in  tliat  a^v-^fiil  other  world*  Natu- 
rally  his  thoughts  brcKxIed  on  that,  as  on 
Ihe  one  fnct  important  far  liim.  Bodied 
or  Ijodiless,  it  is  the  one  fact  important 
for  all  men :  but  to  Dante^  in  that  age, 
it  was  bodied  in  fixed  certainty  of  scien- 
tific shape  ;  he  no  more  dotibtcd  of  that 
3fahboig£  Pool*  that  it  all  lay  there  with 
its  fjloomy  circles,  with  its  nlfi  pmi,  and 
that  he  Mmself  should  sec  it,  than  we 
doubt  that  we  should  see  Constantinople 
f  we  went  thither.  Dante's  heart,  long 
filled  with  this,  brooding  over  it  in 
speechless  thought  and  awe,  bursts  forth 
at  lenijlh  into  **  mystic,  unfathomable 
song;"  and  this  his  Divine  Cem&iy,  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  modem  Books,  is 
the  result.  It  must  have  been  a  great 
solacement  to  Dante,  and  was,  as  we  can 
see,  a  proud  thought  for  him  at  times, 
that  he,  here  in  exile,  could  do  this 
work  ;  that  no  Florence,  nor  no  man  or 
men,  could  hinder  hini  from  doing  it,  or 
even  much  help  liim  in  doing  it*  He 
knew  too,  partly,  that  it  was  great ;  the 
greatest  a  man  could  do.  "If  thou 
follow  thy  star,  Se  tu  segui  tua  skiia,^^ — 
so  could  the  Hero,  in  his  forsakenness, 
in  his  extreme  need,  still  say  to  himself: 
**  Follow  thou  thy  star,  thou  shalt  not 
fail  of  a  glorious  haven  ! "  The  labour 
of  writing,  we  find,  and  indeed  could 
know  otherwise,  was  great  and  painful 
for  him  ;  he  says,  This  Book  "  wliich 
has  made  me  lean  for  many  years."  Ah 
yes,  it  was  won,  all  of  it,  with  pain  and 
sore  toil, — not  in  sport,  but  in  grim 
earnest.  His  Book,  as  indeed  most 
good  Books  are,  has  been  written,  in 
many  senses,  with  his  hearths  blood.  It 
is  his  whole  history  this  Book.  He  died, 
after  finishing  it ;  not  yet  very  old,  at  the 
age  of  lifty-six ;  broken-hearted  rather, 
as  is  said.  Me  lies  buried  in  his  death- 
city  Ravenna :  Hk  daud&r  Dmttes  patriu 
txtarrh  ab  orris.  The  Fl  orenlines  begged 
back  his  bojy,  in  a  century  after;  the 
Ravenna  people  wouki  not  give  it. 
**  Here  am  I  Dante  laid,  shut  out  from 
my  native  shores," 

I  said,  Dante's  Poem  was  a  Song  :  it 
is  Tieck  who  calls  it  "a  mj^stic,  un* 
fathomable  Song  "  ;  and  such  is  litenilly 
the  character  of  it,  Coleridge  remarks 
very  pertinently  somewhere,  that  wher- 
ever   you    find   a    sentence    musically 


worded,  of  true  rhythm  and  melody  ici 
the  words,  tliere  is  somctliing  deep  and 
good  in  the  meaning  too.  For  body  and 
soul,  word  and  idea,  go  strangely  toge- 
ther here  as  ever}' where.  Song  :  we  said 
before,  it  was  the  Heroic  of  Speech!  All 
old  Poems,  Homer's  and  the  rest,  are 
authentically  Songs.  I  would  say,  in 
strictness,  tnat  all  right  Poems  are  ;  that* 
whatsoever  is  not  sung  is  properly  no 
Poem,  but  a  piece  of  Prose  cramped  into 
jingling  lines, — to  the  great  injury  of  the 
grammar,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  reader, 
for  most  part !  What  we  want  to  get  at 
is  the  thvu^ht  the  man  had,  if  be  had 
any  :  why  should  he  twist  it  into  jingle, 
if  he  could  si>eak  it  out  plainly?  It  is 
only  when  the  heart  of  him  is  rapt  into 
true  passion  of  melody,  and  the  very  tones 
I  of  him,  according  to  Coleridge's  remark, 
become  musical  by  the  greatness,  depth, 
and  music  of  his  thoughts,  that  we  can 
give  him  right  to  rhyme  and  sing ;  that 
we  call  him  a  Poet,  and  listen  to  him  as 
the  Heroic  of  Speakers, — whose  speech 
is  song*  Pretenders  to  this  are  many ; 
and  to  an  earnest  reader,  I  doubt,  it  is 
for  most  part  a  very  melancholy,  not  to 
say  an  insupportable  business,  that  of 
reading  rhyme  !  Rhyme  that  had  no 
inward  necessity  to  be  rhymed  ;  —  it 
ought  to  have  told  us  plainly,  without 
any  jingle,  what  it  was  aiming  at.  I 
would  advise  all  men  who  can  speak 
their  thought,  not  to  sing  it ;  to  under- 
stand that,  in  a  serious  time,  amonj{ 
serious  men,  there  is  no  vocation  in 
them  for  singing  it.  Precisely  as  wc 
love  the  true  song,  and  are  charmed  by 
it  as  by  something  divine,  so  shall  we 
hate  the  false  song,  and  account  it  a 
mere  wooden  noise,  a  thin^  hollow, 
superfluous,  altogether  an  insincere  and 
offensive  thing. 

I  give  Dante  my  highest  praise  when  I 
say  of  his  Divine  Comedy  that  it  is,  in  all 
senses,  genuinely  a  Song.  In  the  very 
sound  ofit  there  is  a  cani^fermo ;  it  pro* 
ceeds  as  by  a  chant  The  language,  hi* 
simple  ierza  rima,  doubtless  helped  him 
in  this.  One  reads  along  naturaHy  with 
a  sort  of  lilt.  But  I  add,  that  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  ;  for  the  essence  and 
materinl  of  the  wotk  are  thcmselvei 
rhythmic.  Its  depth,  and  rapt  passion 
^nd  sincerity,   mdces  it  musical  i — gd 
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de^p  enoughj  there  is  music  everywhere* 
^\  true  inward  symmetry,  what  one  calls 
ui  arcliitectuml  harmony,   reigns  in  it, 
•proportionates  it  all :  architectural ;  which 
also  partakes  of  the  character  of  music* 
The  three  kingdoms,  hijhno^  Purifahnh^ 
ParaJiso,  look  out  on  one  another  like 
compartments  of  a  great  edifice  ;  a  great 
supernatural    w^orld-cathedral,    piled   up 
there,    stern,    solemn,    awful  j    Dante  s 
World  of  SouLs !     It  is,  at  bottom^  the 
sincerai  of  all  Poemii ;  sincerity^  here  too, 
we  find  to  be  the  measure  of  worth.     It 
came  deep  out  of  the  author's  heart  of 
hearts  ;  and  it  goes  deep,  and  thmugh 
lone^  genemtions,  into  ours.     The  people 
of  Verona,  when  they  saw  him  on  the 
^—ilreets,  used  to  say:  ^^Etcffid  t  tts^m  rk'  i 
^n/ft/^  air  JnferH(i^  See,  there  is  tlie  man 
^■piat  was  in  Hell !  '*    Ah,  yes,  he  had 
^Hbeen  in  Hell ! — in  Hell  enough,  in  long, 
^Hievf^re  sorrow  and  slrug^jle;  as  the  like 
^"  of  him  is  pretty  sure  to  have  been.   Com- 
medias  that  come  out  dhine^xxt  not  ac* 
complished  otherwise.      Thought,    true 
labour  of  any  kind,  highest  virtue  itself, 
is  it  not  the  daughter  of  Pain?     Born  as 
out  of  the  black  whirlwind  \  true  tffort^ 
in  fact,  as  of  a  captive  struggling  to  free 
himself:  that  is   Thought,     In  all  ways 
we    are     **to   become    perfect    through 
lufferittg.'^^  ' —  But,    as   I    say,    no   work 
knoum  to  me  is  so  elaborated  as  this  of 
Dante's.     It  has  all  been  as  if  molten,  in 
the  hottest  furnace  of  his  soul.     It  had 
made  hira  "lean'^  for  many  years.     Not 
the  jjeneral  whole  only  ;  every  compart- 
ment of  it  is  worked  out,  with  intense 
earnestness,  into  truth,  into  clear  visual ity. 
Each  answers  to  the  other  j  each  fits  in 
its  place,  like  a  marble  stone  accurately 
hewn  and  polished.     It   is   the  soul  of 
Dante,  and  in  this  the  soul  of  the  Middle 
^HAges,     rendered    for  ever  rhythmically 
^^pisible   there.      No  light  task  ;   a  right 
^Ktntense  one  :  but  a  task  which  is  d^a^. 

Pcrhapii  one  would  say  intensity^  with 

the  much    tliat   depends   on  it,    is   the 

prevailing  character  cf  Dante's  genins, 

Dante  does  not  come  before  us  as  a  large 

catholic  mind  ;  rather  as  a  narrow,  and 

even  sectarian  mind  :  it  is  partly  the  fruit 

^^of  his  age  and  position,  but  partly  too  of 

^^^2  own  nature.     His  greatness  has,  in 

^^pll  senses,    concentred  itself  into    fiery 

^ippphi^is  «nd  depth.     He  is  ift'orld-great 


not  because  he  is  world-wide,  but  because 
he  is  world 'deep.  Through  all  objectt 
he  pierces  as  it  were  down  into  the  heart?.! 
of  Being.  I  know  nothing  so  intense  ay 
Dante.  Consider,  for  example,  to  begin 
with  the  outermost  development  of  his 
intensity,  consider  how  he  paints.  He 
has  a  great  power  of  vision  \  seizes  the 
very  type  of  a  thing ;  presents  that  and 
nothing  more.  Vou  remember  that  first 
view  he  gets  of  the  Hall  of  Dite  r  red 
pinnacle,  red-hot  cone  of  iron  glowing 
through  the  dim  immensity  of  gloom  ;  so 
vivid,  so  distinct,  visible  at  once  and  for 
ever  1  It  is  an  emblem  of  the  whole 
genius  of  Dante.  There  is  a  brevity,  an 
abntpt  precision  in  him  :  Tacitus  is  not 
briefer,  more  condensed ;  and  then  m 
Dante  it  seems  a  natural  condensation, 
spontaneous  to  the  man.  One  smiting 
word  J  and  then  there  is  silence,  nothing 
more  said.  His  silence  is  more  elocjuent 
than  words.  It  is  strange  with  what  a 
sharp,  decisive  gi*ace  he  snatches  the  true 
likeness  of  a  matter  j  cuts  into  the  matter 
as  with  a  pen  of  fire.  Flutus,  the  blus- 
tering giant,  collapses  at  Virgil's  rebuke; 
it  is  "  as  the  sails  sink,  the  mast  being 
suddenly  broken."  Or  that  poor  Bni- 
netto,  with  the  c0tt0  aspetiOi  **face6itM" 
parched  brown  and  lean  ;  and  the  '*  fiery 
snow*'  that  falls  on  them  there,  a  "fiery 
snow  without  wind,"  slow,  deliliernte, 
never-ending !  Or  the  lids  of  tliose 
Tombs ;  square  sarcophaguses,  in  that 
silent  dim-burning  Hell,  each  with  its 
Soul  in  torment ;  the  lids  laid  open  there ; 
they  are  to  be  shut  al  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, through  Eternity.  And  how 
Farinata  rises  j  and  how  Cavakante  falls 
—at  hearing  of  his  Son,  and  the  past 
tense  "/tit'/'*  The  very  movements  in 
Dante  have  something  brief;  swift,  de- 
cisive, almost  militar}'.  It  is  of  the 
inmost  essence  of  his  genius  this  sort  of 
painting.  The  fiery,  swift  Italian  nsLtuie 
of  the  man,  so  silent,  passionate,  wiih 
its  quick  abrupt  movements,  its  silent 
'*pale  rages,"  speaks  itself  in  these  Ihingv 
For  tliough  this  of  painting  is  one  of 
the  outermost  developments  of  a  man, 
it  comes  like  all  else  from  the  essential 
faculty  of  him  ;  it  is  physiognomical  ol 
the  whole  man.  Find  a  man  whose 
words  paint  you  a  likeness,  you  have 
foupd  a  man  worth  something  j  marir 
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his  manner  of  doing  it,  as  very  charac- 
teristic of  him*  In  the  fii'st  place,  he 
could  not  have  discerned  the  object  at 
all,  or  seen  the  vital  type  of  it,  unless  he 
Sad,  what  we  may  callj  sympathised  with 
IE, — had  sympathy  in  him  to  bestow  on 
objects.  He  must  have  been  sutcere 
about  it  too ;  sincere  and  sympathetic  ; 
a  man  without  worth  cannot  give  jqu 
the  likeness  of  any  object ;  he  dwells  in 
vague  outwardness,  fallacy  and  trivial 
hearsay,  about  all  objects.  And  indeed 
may  we  not  say  that  intellect  altogether 
expresses  itself  in  this  power  of  discern- 
ing what  an  object  k  ?  Whatsoever  of 
faculty  a  man's  mind  may  have  will  come 
out  here.  Is  it  even  of  business,  a  matter 
to  be  done  ?  The  gifted  man  U  he  who 
sees  the  essential  point,  and  leavcH  all  the 
rest  aside  as  surplusage ;  it  is  his  faculty, 
too,  the  man  of  business' s  faculty, 
that  he  discern  the  true  //Xw/£*jf,  not  the 
false,  superficial  one,  of  the  thing  he 
has  got  to  work  in.  And  how  much  of 
moralityt  is  in  the  kind  of  insight  we  get 
of  anything  \  **  the  eye  seeing  in  all 
things  what  it  brought  with  it  the  faculty 
of  seeing  ! "  To  the  mean  eye  all  things 
are  trivial,  as  certainly  as  to  the  jaundiced 
they  are  yellow,  Raphael,  the  painters 
tell  us,  is  the  best  of  all  Portrait-painters 
withal  No  most  gifted  eye  can  exhaust 
the  significance  of  any  object.  In  the 
commonest  human  face  there  lies  more 
than  Raphael  will  take  away  with  bim. 

Dante  s  painting  is  not  graphic  only, 
brief,  true,  and  of  a  vividness  as  of  fire 
in  dark  night ;  taken  on  the  wider  scale, 
it  is  every  way  noble,  and  the  outcome 
of  a  great  soul ,  Francesca  and  her  Lover, 
what  qualities  in  that  I  A  thing  woven 
as  out  of  rainbows,  on  a  ground  of 
eternal  black.  A  small  flute-voice  of 
infinite  wail  speaks  there,  into  our  very 
heart  of  hearts.  A  touch  of  womanhood 
in  it  too  :  ddla  hdia  persona^  €he  mi  fu 
Ulta;  and  how,  even  in  the  Pit  of  woe» 
it  is  a  solace  that  he  mil  never  part  from 
her  !  Saddest  tragedy  in  these  aMgtiaL 
And  the  racking  winds,  in  that  acr  hrutw^ 
whirl  them  away  again,  to  wail  for  ever! 
Strange  to  thhik  :  Dante  was  the  friend  of 
this  poor  Francesca^s  father  j  Francesca 
herself  may  have  sat  upon  the  Poet's  knee, 
as  a  bright  innocent  little  ciiild.  Infinite 
phy,yet  also  infinite  rigour  of  law ;  it  is  so 


Nature  Is  made  ;  it  is  so  Dante  disc-^rned 
that  she  was  made.  What  a  paltry  notion 
is  that  of  his  Divine  Comedy^ s  being  a 
poor  splenetic,  impotent,  terrestrial  libel; 
putting  those  into  Hell  whom  he  could 
not  be  avenged  upon  on  earth  1  I  sup- 
pose if  ever  pity,  tender  as  a  mother's, 
was  in  the  heart  of  any  man,  it  was  ia 
Dante's.  But  a  man  who  docs  not  know 
rigour  cannot  pity  either.  His  very  pity 
will  be  cowardly,  egotistic,^ sentimeu- 
tality,  or  little  better.  I  know  not  in 
the  world  an  affection  equal  to  that  of 
Dante.  It  is  a  tenderness,  a  trembling, 
longing,  pitying  love  :  like  tlie  wail  of 
j^dian  harps,  soft,  soft  \  like  a  child** 
young  heart ; — and  then  that  stern,  sore* 
saddened  heart !  These  longings  of  his 
towards  his  Beatrice  ;  their  meeting 
together  in  the  Paradiso;  his  gazing  in 
her  pure  transfigured  eyes,  her  that  had 
been  purified  by  death  so  long,  separated 
from  him  so  far:— one  likens  it  to  the 
song  of  angels ;  it  is  among  the  purest 
utterances  of  affection,  perhaps  the  very 
purest  that  ever  came  out  of  a  human  soul. 

For  the  mUnse  Dante  is  intense  in  all 
things  ;  he  has  got  into  the  essence  ol 
all.  His  intellectual  insight,  as  painter, 
on  occasion  too  as  rcasoner,  is  Wt  the 
result  of  all  other  sorts  of  intensity. 
Morally  great,  above  all,  we  must  call 
him  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  all.  His 
scorn,  his  grief,  are  as  tmnscendent  as 
his  love  ; — as,  indeed,  what  are  they  but 
the  imterse  or  converse  of  his  love  ?  '*  ^ 
Dio  Spiacefttirf  ed  a^  nemieisui^  Hateful  to 
God  and  to  the  enemies  of  God:"  lofty 
scorn,  unappeasable  silent  reprobation 
and  aversion  :  ^^N'mi  ragionam  di  lar.  We 
will  not  speak  of  themt  look  only  and 
pass."  Or  think  of  this  :  "  They  liave 
not  the  hope  to  die,  N&n  han  speransa  di 
morfe,"  One  day,  it  had  risen  sternly 
benicn  on  the  scathed  heart  of  Dante^ 
that  Tie,  wretched,  never- resting,  worn  as 
he  was,  would  full  surely  die;  **that 
Destiny  itself  could  not  doom  him  not 
to  die."  Such  words  are  in  this  man. 
For  rigour,  earnestness,  and  depth  he  is 
not  to  be  pamlleled  in  the  modem 
world  ;  to  seek  his  parallel  we  must  go 
into  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  live  with  the 
antique  Prophets  there- 

I  do  not  agree  with  much  modem 
criticism,  in  greatly  preferring  Ih?  /w 
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ferno  to  the  two  other  parts  of  the 
Divine  Comm^dia.  Such  preference 
belongs,  I  imngine,  to  our  general  By- 
ronism  of  tasle,  and  is  like  to  lie  a 
transient  feeling.  The  Purgatorh  and 
PdradisQ^  especially  the  former,  one 
would  almost  say,  is  even  more  excellent 
than  it*  It  is  a  noble  thing  that  Pur- 
^torh^  *^  Mountain  of  Purification  ;"  an 
emblem  of  the  noblest  conception  of  that 
age.  If  Sin  is  so  fatal,  and  Hell  is  and 
must  be  so  rigorous,  awfnl,  yet  in  Re- 
pentance too  is  man  purified ;  Repent- 
ance is  the  grand  Christian  act.  It  iy 
I  beautiful  how  Dante  works  it  out.  The 
premolar  deiP  ondt\  that  "trembling"  of 
i3ie  ocean-waves  under  the  first  pure 
gleam  of  morning,  dawning  afiir  on  tlie 
Wajidering  Two,  is  as  the  type  of  an 
altered  mood.  Hope  has  now  dawned  ; 
never-dying  Hope,  if  in  company  still 
with  heavy  sorrow.  The  obscure  sojourn 
•6f  dsemons  and  reprobate  is  under  foot;  a 
soft  breathing  of  penitence  mounts  higher 
and  higher,  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy  itself. 
"  Pray  for  me,"  the  denizens  of  that 
Mount  of  Pain  all  say  to  liim.  **  Tell 
my  Giovanna  to  pray  for  me,"  my 
^—daughter  Gio\anna  ;  "I  think  her 
^■another  loves  mc  \\q  more  I  "  They  toil 
^BpainfuUy  up  by  that  winding  steep, 
»  *^  bent  down  like  corbels  of  a  building," 
some  of  tiiem,  — crushed  together  so 
**for  the  sin  of  pride  ; ''  yet  neverthelejis 
in  years,  in  ages,  and  ffions  they  shall 
have  reached  the  top,  which  is  Heaven's 
gate,  and  by  Mercy  shall  have  been  ad- 
mitted in.  The  joy  too  of  all,  when  one 
has  prevailed  ;  the  whole  Mountain 
shakes  with  joy,  and  a  psalm  of  praise 
rises,  when  one  soul  has  perfected  re- 
pcntanccj  and  got  its  sin  and  misery  left 
behind  !  I  call  all  this  a  noble  embodi- 
ment of  a  true,  noble  thought. 

But  indeed  the  Three  compartments 
mutually  support  one  another,  are  in- 
dispensable to  one  another.  The  Pa- 
radisff^  a  kind  of  inarticulate  music  to 
me,  Is  the  redeeming  side  of  the  Inferno; 
the  Inferno  without  it  were  untrue.  All 
three  make  up  the  true  Unseen  World, 
as  figured  in  the  Christianity  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  a  thing  for  ever  memo- 
rable, for  ever  true  in  the  essence  of  it, 
to  all  men.  It  was  perhaps  deline.ated 
in  uo  human  soul  with  such   d^pth  of 
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veracity  as  in  this  of  Dante^s ;  a  man  sctit 
to  sing  it,  to  keep  it  long  memorable. 
Very  notable  with  what  brief  iimplicity 
he  passes  out  of  the  every- day  reality, 
into  the  Invisible  one  ;  and  in  the  second 
or  third  stanza,  we  find  oupselves  in  the 
World  of  Spirits;  and  dwell  there,  as 
among  things  palpable*  indubitable  !  To 
Dante  they  were  so;  the  real  world,  as 
it  is  called,  and  its  facts,  was  but  the 
threshold  to  an  infinitely  higher  Fact 
of  a  World.  At  bottom,  the  one  was  as 
frekrwslwi^S.  as  the  other.  Has  not  each 
man  a  soul  ?  He  will  not  only  be  a 
spirit,  but  is  one.  To  the  earnest  Dante 
it  is  all  one  visible  Fact ;  he  believes  it, 
sees  it ;  is  the  Poet  of  it  in  virtue  of  that. 
Sincerity,  I  say  again,  is  the  saving  merit, 
now  as  always. 

Dante's  Hell,  Purgatory,  Paradise^j 
are  a  symbol  withal,  an  emblematic 
representation  of  his  belief  about  this 
Universe  :— some  Critic  in  a  future  age, 
like  those  Scandinavian  ones  the  otlier 
day,  who  has  ceased  altogether  to  think 
as  Dante  did,  may  find  this  too  all  an 
"Allegory,'*  perhaps  an  idle  Allegory  1 
It  is  a  sublime  embodiment,  our  sub- 
limest,  of  the  soid  of  Christmnily.  It 
expresses,  as  in  huge  world-wide  archi- 
tectural emblems,  how  the  Christian 
Dante  felt  Gootl  and  Evil  to  be  the  two 
polar  elements  of  this  Creation,  on  which 
it  all  turns ;  that  these  two  differ  not  l>y 
prcftrahility  of  one  to  the  other,  but  by  in- 
compatibility absolute  and  infinite  ;  that 
the  one  is  excellent  and  high  as  light  and 
Heaven,  the  other  hideous,  black  as  Ge- 
henna and  the  Pit  of  Hell  1  Everlasting 
Justice,  yet  with  Penitence,  with  ever* 
lasting  Pity^— all  Christianism,  as  Dante 
and  the  Middle  Ages  had  it^  is  emblemefl 
here.  Emblemed  r  and  yet,  as  I  urged 
the  other  day,  with  what  entire  truth  of 
purpose,  how  unconscious  of  any  eni- 
bleming  1  HeU,  Purgatory,  Paradise : 
these  things  were  not  fashioned  as  em- 
blems ;  was  there,  in  our  Modern  Euro- 
j>ean  Mind,  any  thought  at  all  of  their 
being  emblems  \  Were  they  not  indubit- 
able, awful  facts;  the  whole  hearl  of 
man  taking  them  for  practically  true,  all 
Nature  eveiywhere  confirming  them  ?  So 
is  it  always  m  these  things.  Men  do  not 
believe  in  Allegory.  The  future  Critic, 
whatever  his  u^vi  Ociqm^X-  Ta?oi\i«i^'^^:»* 
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considers  this  fif  Dante  to  have  been  all 
got  up  as  an  Allegor)-,  will  commit  one 
nore  mistake  ! — Paganism  we  recognised 
&.&  a  veracious  expression  of  the  earnest, 
awe  St  ruck  feeling  of  man  towards  the 
Universe  j  veracious,  tnie  once,,  and 
still  not  without  worth  for  us»  But  mark 
here  the  dtlference  of  Paganism  and 
Christianiiim  ;  one  great,  difiference. 
Paganism  emblemed  chieHy  the  Opera- 
tions of  Nature  ;  the  destinies,  efforts, 
combinations,  vicissitudes  of  things  and 
men  in  this  world  i  Clmstianism  em- 
blamed  the  Law  of  Human  Duty,  the 
Moral  Law  of  Man.  One  was  for  the 
sensuous  nature  :  a  nide  helpless  utter- 
ance of  the  y;>j/  Thought  of  men,— the 
chief  recognised  virtue,  Courage,  Supe- 
riority to  Fear.  The  other  was  not  for 
the  sensuous  nature,  but  for  the  moral. 
What  a  progress  is  here,  if  in  that  one 
respect  only  I — 
And  so  in  this  Dante,  as  we  said,  had 

•  ten  silent  centuries,  in  a  very  strange 
way,  found  a  voice.  The  Dwiua  Cam- 
media  is  of  Dante's  writing  \  yet  m  truth 
it  belongs  to  ten  Christian  centuries, 
only  the  finishing  of  it  is  Dante^s,  So 
always.  The  craftsman  there,  the  smith 
with  that  metal  of  his,  with  these  tools, 
with  these  cunning  methods,— how  little 
of  all  he  does  is  properly  his  work  I  All 
past  inventive  men  work  there  with  liira ; 
— as  Indeed  with  all  of  us,  in  all  things. 
Dante  is  the  spokesman  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  the  Thought  they  lived  by  stands 
here,  in  everlasting  music  These  sub- 
lime ideas  of  his,  terrible  and  beautiful, 
are  the  fniit  of  the  Christian  Meditation 
of  all  the  good  men  who  had  gone  be- 
fore Mm.  Precious  they ;  but  also  is 
not  he  precious?  Much,  had  not  he 
spoken,  would  have  been  dumb  ;  not 
dead,  yet  living  voiceless. 

On  the  whole,  is  it  not  an  utterance, 
this  mystic  Song,  at  once  of  one  of  the 
greatest  human  souls,  and  of  the  highest 
thing  that  Europe  had  hitherto  realised 
for  itself?  Christianism,  as  Dante  sings 
it,  is  another  than  Paganism  in  the  rude 
Norse  mind;  another  than  '* Bastard 
Christianism "  half -articulately  spoken 
in  the  Arab  Desert!^  seven  hundred  years 
before  I — The  noblest  idea  made  rml 
hitherto  among  men  is  simg,  and  cra- 
blemed  forth  abidingly ^   by  one  of  the 


noblest  men.  In  the  one  sense  and  in 
the  other^  are  we  not  right  glad  to  pos- 
sess it  ?  As  I  calculate,  it  may  last  yet 
for  long  thousands  of  years.  For  the 
thing  that  is  uttered  from  the  inmost 
parts  of  a  man's  soul  diflers  altogether 
from  what  is  uttered  by  the  outer  part. 
The  outer  is  of  the  day,  under  the  em- 
pire of  mode  ;  the  outer  passes  aw^ay,  in 
swift  endless  changes  ;  the  inmost  is  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 
Tme  souls,  in  all  generations  of  the 
world,  %vho  look  on  this  Dante,  will  find 
a  brotherhood  in  him ;  the  deep  sincerity 
of  his  thoughts,  his  woes  and  hopes,  will 
speak  likewise  to  their  sincerity  \  they 
will  feel  that  this  Dante  too  was  a 
brother.  Napoleon  in  Saint  Helena 
is  charmed  with  the  genial  veracity  of 
old  Homer.  The  oldest  Hebrew  Pro- 
phet, under  a  vesture  the  most  divei*se 
from  ours,  does  yet,  because  he  speaks 
from  the  heart  of  man,  speak  to  all 
men's  hearts.  It  is  the  one  sole  secret 
of  continuing  long  memorable.  Dante, 
for  depth  of  sincerity,  is  like  an  antit^ue 
Prophet  too ;  his  words,  like  theirs, 
come  from  his  very  hca^.  One  need 
not  wonder  if  it  were  predicted  that 
his  Poem  might  be  the  most  enduring 
thing  our  Europe  has  yet  made  ;  for 
nothing  so  endures  as  a  truly  spoken l 
word,  AH  cathedrals,  pontificalities, 
brass  and  stone,  and  outer  arrangement 
never  so  lasting,  are  brief  in  comparison 
to  an  unfathomable  heart-song  like  this  : 
one  feels  as  if  it  might  sun'ive^  still  of 
importance  to  men,  ivhen  these  had  all 
sunk  into  new  irrecognisable  coniVjina- 
tions,  and  had  ceased  individually  to  be. 


DANTE. 

From  the  Essays  of  T.  B.  Macautay. 

i  The  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
'  tury  was,  as  Machiavelli  has  remarked, 
j  the  era  of  a  great  revival  of  this  extra- 
I  ordinary  system.  The  policy  of  Inno- 
I  cent, — the  growth  of  the  Inquisition  and 
I  the  mendicajtt  orders, — the  wars  against 
I  the  Albigenses,  tlie  Pagans  of  the  East, 
and  the  unfortunate  princes  of  the  hous« 
of  Swabia,  agitated  Italy  during  the  iwu 
I  following    generations.      In   this  ^K>int 
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Dante  was  completely  under  the  mflu- 
ence  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  turbid  and  melancholy  spirit.  In  early 
youth  he  had  entertained  a  strong  and 
unfortunate  passion,  which,  long:  after 
the  death  of  her  whom  he  loved,  con* 
tinned  to  haunt  him-  Dissipation,  am- 
bition, misfortunes,  had  not  effaced  it 
He  was  not  only  a  sincere,  but  a  pas- 
sionate, believer.  The  crimes  and  ahi"^^  [ 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  ,vere  /^^^^ed 
loathsome  to  him  ;  but  \^  ^^  "f  ^VJ" 
trinesjindail  its  rites  --^^dhered  with 
enthusiastic  fondT'^^  ^^  veneration ; 
and  at  kuffi^  Snven  from  his  native 
„*-,.  ^iluced  to  a  sttuation  the  most 
country.  _  1  ,     ,, 

nai^*^  to  a  man  of  his  dispostlion,  con- 
fimned  to  learn  by  experience  that  no 
food  is  so  bitter  as  the  bread  of  depen- 
dence, and  no  ascent  so  painful  as  the 
staircase  of  a  patron,  his  wounded  spirit 
took  refuge  in  \isionary  devotion.  Bea- 
trice, the  nnforgotten  object  of  his  early 
tenderness,  was  invtfsled  by  his  imagina- 
tion with  glorious  and  mysterious  attri- 
butes J  she  was  enthroned  among  the 
highest  of  the  celestial  hierarchy  :  Al- 
mighty Wisdom  bad  assigned  to  her  the 
care  of  the  sinful  and  unhappy  wanderer 
who  had  loved  her  with  such  a  perfect 
love.  By  a  confusion,  hke  that  which 
often  takes  place  in  dreams,  he  has 
sometimes  lo^t  siglit  of  her  human  na- 1 
tiire,  and  even  of  her  personal  existence, ' 
and  seems  to  consider  her  as  one  of  the  ' 
attributes  of  the  Deity. 

But  those  religious  hopes  which  had 
T^leased  the  mind  of  the  sublime  enthu- 
siast from  the  terrors  of  death  had  not 
rendered  his  speculations  on  human  life 
more  cheerful.  This  is  an  inconsistency  1 
Tvhich  may  often  be  observed  in  men  of 
a  similar  temperament.  He  hoped  for 
happinesss  beyond  the  ^rave  :  but  he 
felt  none  on  earth.  It  is  from  this  cause, 
more  than  from  any  other,  that  his  de- 
scription of  Heaven  is  so  far  inferior  to 
the  Hell  or  the  Purgatory.  With  the 
passions  and  miseries  of  the  suffering 
spirits  he  feels  a  strong  sympathy.  But 
among  the  beatified  he  appears  as  one 
who  has  nothing  in  common  with  them, 
—as  one  who  is  incapable  of  compre- 
hending, not  only  the  degree,  but  the 
nature  of  their  enjoyment.  We  think 
*hat  we  sec  him  standing  amidst  those 


smiling  and  radiant  spirits  with  that 
scowl  of  unutterable  misery  on  his  brow, 
and  that  curl  of  bitter  disdahi  on  his 
lips,  which  all  his  portraits  have  pre- 
served, and  which  might  furnish  Chan- 
trey  with  hints  lor  the  head  of  his  pro- 
jected Sat'iii- 

Xh^rc  is  no  poet  whose  intellectual 
*»icl  moral  chamcter  arc  so  closely  con- 
nected. The  great  source,  as  it  appeals 
to  me,  of  the  power  of  the  Divine 
Comedy  is  the  strong  belie*'  with  which 
the  story  seems  to  be  told.  In  this 
respect,  the  only  books  which  approach 
to  its  excellence  are  Gulliver*s  Travels 
and  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  solemnity 
of  his  asseverations,  the  consistency  and 
minuteness  of  his  details,  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  labours  to  make  the 
reader  understand  the  exact  shape  and 
si2c  of  everything  that  he  describes,  give 
an  air  of  reality  to  his  wiWest  fictions. 
I  should  only  weaken  this  statement  by 
quoting  instances  of  a  feeling  whidi  per- 
vades the  whole  work,  and  to  which  it 
owes  much  of  its  fascination.  This  is 
the  real  justification  of  the  many  pas- 
sages in  his  poem  which  bad  critics  have 
condemned  as  grotesque.  I  am  con- 
cerned to  see  that  iMr.  Gary,  to  whom 
Dante  owes  more  than  ever  poet  owed 
to  transblor,  has  sanctioned  an  accusa- 
tion utterly  unworthy  of  his  abilities. 
"His  solicitude,"  says  that  gentleman, 
"  to  define  all  his  images  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  them  within  the  circle  of 
our  vision,  and  to  subject  them  to  the 
power  of  the  pencil,  renders  him  little 
belter  than  grotesque,  where  Milton  has 
since  taught  us  to  expect  sublimity."  It 
is  true  that  Dante  has  never  shrunk  from 
embodying  his  conceptions  in  determi- 
nate words,  that  he  has  even  given 
measures  and  numbers,  where  Milton 
would  have  left  his  images  to  float  unde- 
fined in  a  gorgeous  haze  of  language. 
Both  were  right.  Milton  did  not  profess 
to  have  been  in  heaven  or  hell.  He  might, 
therefore,  reasonably  confine  himself  to 
magnificent  generalities.  Far  differeni 
was  the  office  of  the  lonely  traveller,  whc 
had  wandered  through  the  nations  of  the 
dead.  Had  he  described  the  abode  o) 
the  rejected  spirits  in  language  resem- 
bling the  splendid  lines  of  the  English 
poet,-  hsd  he  tnld  us  of 
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"  An  uxitverne  of  death,  which  Gt>d  by  curse 
Created  evil,,  for  evil  only  goodj. 
Where  all  lifr  dies,  death  Uvejt,  and  Nattire 

breeds 
Perverse  all  momtrous,  all  prodigiotis  things, 
AboDiinablei  unutterabli:,  jii;i,^  worse 
TIjan  fables  yet  have  feigned,  or  fear  con- 
ceived i» 
Gor|;cin!i,  «atl  hydras,  and  chimser;^  i',^**.^ 

this  would  doubtless  liavc  been  aobit 
writing.  But  where  would  have  been 
that  strong  impression  of  reality,  which, 
in  accordance  with  his  plan,  it  should 
have  been  his  great  object  to  produce  ? 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
delineate  accurately  "all  monstrous,  all 
prodigious  things," — to  utter  what 
might  to  otheri  appear  ''unutterable,*' 
— ^to  relate  with  the  air  of  truth  what 
fables  had  never  feigned, — ^to  embody 
what  fear  had  never  conceived.  And 
I  will  frankly  confess  that  the  vague 
snbUmity  of  Milton  affects  me  less  than 
these  reviled  details  of  Dante,  We 
read  Miiton ;  and  we  know  that  we 
are  reading  a  great  poet.  When  we 
read  Dante,  the  poet  vanishes.  We 
are  listening  to  the  man  who  has  re- 
turned from  "  the  valley  of  the  dolo- 
rous abyss  ;  "  —  we  seem  to  see  the 
dilated  eye  of  horror,  to  hear  tt*  dlTid- 
dering  accents  with  which  he  tuiij  his 
fearful  tale.  Considered  in  this  light, 
the  narratives  are  exactly  what  Uiey 
should  be, — definite  in  themselves,  but 
suggesting  to  the  mind  ideas  of  awful 
and  indefinite  wonder.  They  are  made 
up  of  the  images  of  the  earth  :  they 
are  told  in  the  language  of  the  earth. 
Yet  the  whole  effect  is,  beyond  expres- 
sion, wild  and  unearthly.  The  fact 
is,  that  supernatural  beings,  as  loni; 
as  they  are  considered  merely  with 
reference  to  their,  own  nature,  excite 
our  feelings  very  feebly.  It  is  when 
the  great  gulf  which  separates  them 
from  us  is  paiised,  wlwn  we  suspect 
some  strange  and  vm definable  relation 
between  the  laws  of  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  world,  tliat  they  rouse, 
perhaps,  the  strongest  emotions  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable*  How 
many  children,  and  how  many  men, 
are  afraid  of  ghosts,  who  are  not  afraid 
of  God  I  And  this,  because,  though 
they  entertain  a  much  stronger  convic- 
tf'on  of  the  existence  of  a  Peity  thaii 


of  the  reality  of  apparitions,  they  liave 
no  apprehension  that  he  will  manifest 
himself  to  them  in  any  sensible  man- 
ner. While  this  is  the  case,  to  de- 
scribe superhuman  beings  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  to  attribute  to  them  the 
actions  of  humanity,  may  be  grotesque, 
unphilosophical,  inconsistent ;  but  it  will 
be  the  only  mode  of  working  upon  the 
le»^„5  of  men,  and  therefore  the  ' 
only  m^j.  ^^ij^^   ^^^     ^^^         ^^^^^ 

TT  r  -^^P^  this  well,  as  he  un- 
derstood eveiyuu  ^^^  belonged  to 
his  art.  Who  doe^  ^^^  sympathize 
with  the  rapture  of  Ant.,  living  aft« 
sunset  on  the  wings  of  the  bat,  °  J^ 
ing  in  the  cups  of  (lowers  with  the  ..  ^^  ^ 
Who  does  not  shudder  at  the  caldron  di 
Macbeth  i  Where  is  the  philosopher 
who  is  not  moved  when  he  thinks  of  the 
strange  connectiijn  between  the  infernal 
spirits  and  "the  so>,v's  blood  that  hath 
eaten  her  nine  faiTOw  ?"  Btit  this  diffi* 
cult  task  of  representing  supernatural 
beings  to  our  minds  in  a  manner  which 
shall  be  neither  unintelligible  to  our  in- 
tellects, nor  wholly  ijiconsistent  with  our 
ideas  of  their  nature,  has  never  been 
so  well  performed  as  by  Dante.  I  will 
refer  to  three  instances,  which  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  j — the  de- 
scription of  the  transformation  of  the 
serpents  and  the  robbers,  in  the  twenty* 
fifth  canto  of  the  Inferno, — the  passage 
concerning  Ninirod,  in  the  thirty-fiist 
canto  of  the  same  part, — and  the  mag^ 
nificent  procession  in  the  twenty-ninth 
canto  of  the  Purgatorio. 

The  metaphors  and  comparisons  of 
Dante  harmonize  admirably  wth  that 
air  of  strong  reality  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  They  have  a  very  peculiar 
character.  He  is  perhaps  the  only 
poet  whose  writings  become  much  less 
intelligible  if  all  illustrations  of  this 
stirt  were  expunged.  His  similes  arc 
frequently  rather  those  of  a  traveller 
than  of  a  poet.  He  employs  them  not 
to  display  his  ingenuity  by  fanciful 
analogies, — not  to  delight  the  reader 
by  affording  him  a  distant  and  passing 
glimpse  of  beautiful  images  remote  from 
the  path  in  which  he  is  proceeding, — 
but  to  ^ve  an  exact  idea  of  the  objects 
which  he  is  describing,  by  comparing 
them    wth     others    generally    known. 
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Tile  boiliiii^  [Jitch  in  Malebolge  was 
like  tliat  m  the  Venetian  arsenal  * — 
the  mound  on  which  he  travelled  along 
the  banks  of  Phlegethon  was  Hke  that 
bet\^'een  Ghent  and  BnigeSi  but  not  so 
large ;  the  cavities  where  the  Simo- 
nijical  prelates  are  confined  resembled 
the  fonts  in  the  Church  of  John  at 
Florence.  Every  reader  of  Dante  will 
recall  many  other  illustrations  of  this 
descriptioDi  which  add  to  the  appear- 
ance of  sincerity  and  earnestness  from 
fpVnch  the  narrative  derives  so  much  of 
^  interest. 

Many  of  his  comparisons,  again,  are 
intended  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  his 
^feelings  under  partiatlar  circumstances. 

he  delicate  shades  of  grief,  of  fear,  of 

anger,    are    rarely    discriminated    with 

sufficient    accuracy   in  the   language   of 

the  most  refined  nations.     A  rude  dia- 

ict  never  abounds  in  nice  distinctions 

this  kind.  Dante  therefore  employs 
Die  most  accurate  and  infinitely  the 
most  poetical  mode  of  marking  the  pre- 
cise state  of  his  mind.  Every  person 
who  has  experienced  the  bewUdering 
dPTect  of  sudden  bad  tidings,  —  the 
^upefaction, — Ihe  vague  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  our  own  perceptions  which 
they  produce,  ^ivill  understand  the 
following  simile  :^ — "*!  was  as  he  is 
who  dream eth  his  o^vn  harm,  —  who, 
dreamingj  wishes  that  it  may  be  all  a 
dream,  so  that  he  desires  that  which  is 
■5  though  it  were  not."  This  is  only 
one  out   of  a  hundred  equally  striking 

;d  expressive  simditudes.      The  com- 

risons  of  Homer  and  Milton  are  mag- 
Jiiiicent  digressions.  It  scarcely  injures 
their  effect  to  detach  them  from  the 
work,  Tliose  of  Dante  are  very  dif- 
ferent They  derive  their  beauty  from 
the  context,  and  reflect  beauty  upon  iL 
His  embroidery  cannot  be  taken  out 
without  spoiling  the  whole  web,  I 
^nnot  dismiiis  this  part  of  the  siil>ject 
without  advising  every  person  who  can 
muster  sufficient  Italian  to  read  the 
Eimile  of  the  sheep,  in  the  third  canto 
of  the  Purgatorio.  I  think  it  the  most 
perfect  passage  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  the  most  imaginative,  the  most 
picturesque,  and  the  most  sweetly  ex- 
pressed. 

No  person  can  have  attended  to  the 


Divine  Comedy  without  observing  how 
Httle  impression  the  forms  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  appear  to  h£.ve  made  on 
the  mind  of  Dante.  His  temper  and 
his  situation  had  led  hlna  to  fix  his  ob- 
ser\^ation  almost  exclusively  on  human 
nature.  The  exquisite  opening  of  the 
eighth  canto  of  the  Purgatorio  affords 
a  strong  instance  of  this.  He  leaves 
to  others  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the 
sky.  His  business  is  with  man.  To 
other  writers^  evening  may  be  the  sea- 
son of  dews  and  stars  and  radiant 
clouds.  To  Dante  it  is  the  hour  of 
fond  recollection  and  passionate  devo 
tton, — the  hour  which  melts  the  heart 
of  the  mariner  and  kindles  the  love  of 
the  pilgrim, — the  hour  when  the  toll 
of  the  bell  seems  to  mourn  for  another 
day,  which  is  gone  and  will  return  no 
more. 

The  feeling  of  the  present  age  has 
taken  a  direction  diametrically  oppo* 
site.  Tlie  magnificence  of  the  physical 
world,  and  its  influence  upon  the  hu- 
man mind,  have  been  the  favourite 
themes  of  our  most  eminent  poets.  The 
herd  of  blue-slocking  ladies  and  son- 
iieteering  gentlemen  seems  to  consitler 
a  strong  sensibility  to  tlie  **  splendour 
of  the  ^rass,  the  glory  of  the  flower," 
as  an  mgredient  absolutely  indispen- 
sable in  the  fonnation  of  a  poetical  mind 
They  treat  with  contempt  all  writers  who 
are  unfortunately 

*  *  nee  poftcrc  1  itcum 
Artilices,  nee  tus  saturum  laudarc* 

Tlie  orthodox  poetical  creed  is  more 
Catholic.  The  noblest  earthly  objec*^ 
of  the  contemplation  of  man  is  man 
himself.  The  univei-se,  and  all  its  fair 
and  glorious  forms,  are  indeed  included 
in  the  wide  empire  of  the  imagination  ; 
but  she  has  placed  her  home  and  her 
sancttiary  amidst  the  inexhaustible  va- 
rieties and  Uie  impenetrable  mysteries  of 
the  mind. 


"In  lutte parti  impera,  c  qtiivi  k 
Qulvi  ^  fa  sua  cttcadc,  e  T  alto 


scggio/ 


Othello  t3  perhaps  the  greatest  work  in 
the  world.      From  what  does  it  derive 
its   power?     From  tW  Q^cs^^^^    "^^wtx 
the  oceau^    YTom\\\t  mo\ssv'^vt>*\    *^ 
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from  love  strong  as  death,  and  jea< 
lousy  cruel  as  the  grave  !  What  is  it 
that  we  go  forth  to  see  m  Hamlet? 
Is  it  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind? 
A  small  celandine  ?  A  bed  of  daf- 
fcKiils?  Or  is  it  to  contemplate  a 
mighty  and  wayssTirrl  raind  laid  bate 
before  us  to  the  inmost  recesses?  It 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the 
lakes  and  the  hills  are  better  fitted  for 
the  education  of  a  poet  than  the  dusky 
streets  of  a  huge  capital.  Indeed,  w^ho 
is  not  tired  lo  death  with  pure  descrip- 
tion of  scenery?  Is  it  not  the  fact^ 
that  external  objects  never  strongly 
excite  our  feelings  but  when  they  are 
contemplated  in  reference  to  man,  as 
illustrating  his  destiny,  or  as  influ- 
enclng  his  character  ?  The  most  beau- 
tiful object  in  the  world,  it  will  be 
allowed,  is  a  beautiful  woman.  Bui 
who  that  can  analyze  his  feelings  is  not 
sensible  that  she  owes  her  fascination 
less  to  grace  of  outline  and  delicacy  of 
colour,  than  to  a  thousand  associations 
whicli,  often  unpcrccivcd  by  ourselves, 
connect  those  qualities  with  the  source 
of  our  existence,  with  the  nourishment 
of  our  infancy,  with  the  passions  of 
our  youth,  with  the  hopes  of  our  age, 
wnth  elegance,  with  vivacity,  with  ten- 
derness, with  the  strongest  of  natural 
instincts,  with  the  dearest  of  social 
ties? 

To  those  who  think  thus,  the  insen- 
sibility of  the  Fl  or  en  line  poet  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  will  not  appear  an  un- 
pardonable deficiency.  On  mankind  no 
writer,  xsith  the  exception  of  Shake- 
speare, has  looked  with  a  more  penetra- 
ting eye,  I  have  said  that  his  poetical 
character  had  derived  a  tinge  from  his 
peculiar  temper.  It  is  on  the  sterner 
and  darker  passions  that  he  delights  to 
dwell.  All  love,  excepting  the  half 
mystic  passion  which  he  slill  fell  for  his 
buried  Beatrice,  had  palled  on  the  fierce 
and  restle&s  exile.  The  sad  story  of 
Rimini  is  almost  a  single  exception.  I 
know  not  whether  it  has  been  remarked, 
that,  in  one  poiiit,  misanthropy  seems 
to  have  affected  his  mind  as  it  did  that 
of  Swift.  Nauseous  and  revolting  i mares 
seem  to  have  had  a  fascination  for  nis 
mind;  ami  he  repcAtcdly  places  before 
Mis  readers,   with  aJ  the  energy  of  liis 


incomparable  style,  the  most  loathsome 
objects  of  the  sewer  and  the  dissecting- 
room. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the 
poem  of  Dante,  which,  I  think,  de- 
serves notice.  Ancient  mythology  has 
hardly  ever  been  successfully  interwoven 
with  modern  poetry.  One  class  of 
writers  have  introduced  Ihc  fabulous 
deities  merely  as  allegorical  representa* 
tives  of  love,  wine,  or  wisdom.  This 
necessarily  renders  their  works  tame 
and  cold»  We  may  sometimes  admire 
their  ingenuity  ;  but  with  what  interest 
can  we  read  of  beings  of  whose  per- 
sonal existence  the  writer  dots  not  suffer 
us  to  entertain,  for  a  moment,  even  a 
conventional  belief?  Even  SpenserV 
allegory  is  scarcely  tolerable,  till  we 
contrive  to  forget  that  Una  signifies  in- 
nocence, and  consider  her  merely  as  an 
oppressed  lady  under  the  protection  of  a 
generous  knight. 

Those  writers  who  have,  more  judi- 
ciously, attempted  to  preserve  the  per- 
sonality of  the  classical  divinities  have 
failed  from  a  different  cause,  Tlney 
have  been  imitators,  and  imitators  at  a 
disadvantage,  Euripides  and  Catullus 
believed  in  Bacchus  and  Cybele  as  little 
as  we  do.  But  they  lived  among  men 
who  did-  Their  imaginations,  if  not 
their  opinions,  took  the  colour  of  the 
age.  Hence  the  glorious  inspiration 
of  the  Bacchsc  and  the  Atys.  Our 
minds  arc  formed  by  circumstances ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  the  greatest  modem  poet  to 
iash  himself  up  to  a  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm adequate  to  the  production  of 
such  works, 

Dante  alone,  among  the  poets  of 
later  times,  has  been,  in  this  respect, 
neither  an  allegorist  nor  an  imitator; 
and,  consequently,  he  alone  has  intro- 
duced the  ancient  fictions  with  elTect* 
His  Minos,  his  Charon,  his  Pluto,  ai% 
absolutely  terrific  Notliing  can  be 
more  beaatiful  or  original  than  the  use 
which  he  lias  made  of  the  river  of 
Lethe.  He  has  never  assigned  to  his 
mythological  characters  any  functions  in- 
consistent with  the  creed  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  He  has  related  nothing  con- 
cerning them  which  a  good  Christian  of 
,  tto.  a^e  tiagjal  Tv<iV  believe  possible.     0» 
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this  accDunt,  there  is  nothing  in  these 
passages  that  appears  puerile  or  pedantic. 
On  the  contrary,  this  singular  use  of 
classical  names  suggests  to  the  mind  a 
vagne  and  awful  idea  of  some  mysterious 
revelation,  anterior  to  all  recorded  his- 
tory, of  which  the  dispersed  fragments 
might  have  been  retained  amidst  the  ira- 
postures  and  superstitions  of  later  reli* 
gions.  Indeed*  the  mythology  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  is  of  the  elder  and  more 
colossa)  mould.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of 
Homer  and  ^schylu^  not  of  Ovid  and 
Claudian. 

This  is  the  more  extraordinar}'',  since 
Dante  seems  to  have  been  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  Greek  language ;  and  his 
favourite  Latin  models  could  only  have 
served  to  mislead  him.  Indeed^  it  is 
imposiible  not  to  remark  his  admira- 
tion of  writers  far  inferior  to  himself; 
and,  in  particular,  his  idolatry  of  Virgil, 
who,  elegant  and  splendid  as  he  is,  has 
no  pretensions  to  the  depth  and  origi- 
nality of  mind  which  characterize  his 
Tuscan  worshipper.  In  truth,  it  may  be 
]aid  down  as  an  almost  universal  rule 
that  good  poets  are  bad  critics.  Their 
minds  are  under  the  tyranny  of  ten  thou 
sand  associations  imperceptible  to 
others.  The  worst  writer  may  ea&ily 
happen  to  touch  a  spring  which  is  con- 
nected in  their  minds  with  a  long  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  images.  They  are 
like  the  gigantic  slaves  of  Aladdin, 
gifted  with  matchless  power,  but  bound 
by  spells  so  mighty  that,  when  a  diild 
(vhom  they  could  have  crushed  touched 
a  talisman,  of  whose  secret  he  was  igno- 
rant, they  immediately  became  his 
vassals.  It  has  more  than  once  hap- 
pened to  me  to  see  minds^  graceful  and 
majestic  as  the  Titania  of  Shakespeare, 
bewitched  by  the  charms  of  an  ass*s 
head,  befit  owing  on  it  the  fondest  ca- 
resses, and  crowning  it  with  the  sweetest 
flowers,  I  need  only  mention  the 
poems  attributed  to  Ossian.  They  are 
utterly  worthless,  except  as  an  edifying 
instance  of  the  success  of  a  story  with- 

Iout  evidence,  and  of  a  book  without 
merit.  They  are  a  chaos  of  words 
M'hich  present  no  image,  of  images 
which  have  no  archetype  ; — they  are 
without  form  and  void  ;  and  darkness 
U  up^n  the  face  cf  thenL      Yet  how 
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many  men  of  genius  have  panegyrized 
and  imitated  them  I 

The  style  of  Dante  is,  if  not  his 
highest,  perhaps  his  most  peculiar  excel* 
lence.  I  know  nothing  with  which  it 
can  be  compared.  The  noblest  models 
of  Greek  composition  must  yield  to  it. 
His  words  are  the  fewest  and  the  best 
which  it  is  possible  to  use.  The  first 
expression  in  which  he  clothes  his 
thoughts  is  always  so  energetic  and 
comprehensive,  that  amplification  would 
only  injure  the  efTect.  There  is  pio« 
bably  no  writer  in  any  language  who 
has  presented  so  many  strong  pictures 
to  the  mind.  Yet  there  is  probably  no 
writer  equally  concise.  This  perfec- 
fion  of  style  is  the  principal  merit  of 
the  Paradiso,  which,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  is  by  no  means  equal  in 
other  respects  to  the  two  preceding 
parts  of  the  i>oem.  The  force  and 
felicity  of  the  diction,  however,  irresis- 
tibly attract  the  reader  through  the 
theological  lectures  and  the  sketches  of 
ecclesiastical  biography,  with  which 
this  division  of  the  Mork  too  much 
abounds.  It  rs^y  seem  almost  absurd 
to  quote  particular  specimens  of  an 
excellence  which  is  diffused  over  all 
his  hundred  cantos.  I  will,  however, 
instance  the  third  canto  of  the  Inferno, 
and  the  sixth  of  the  Purgatorio,  as  pas- 
sages incomparable  in  their  kind.  The 
merit  of  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  rather 
oratorical  than  poetical ;  nor  can  I  re- 
collect anything  in  the  great  Athenian 
speeches  which  equals  it  in  force  of 
invective  and  bitterness  of  sarcasm.  I 
have  heard  the  most  eloquent  statesman 
of  the  age  remark  that,  next  to  Demo- 
sthcnes,  Dante  is  the  writer  who  ought 
to  be  most  attentively  studied  by  evcrv^ 
man  who  desires  to    attain    oratorical 


DANTE  AND  MILTON. 
From  the  Essays  of  T  B.  Macaulay. 
The  only  poem  of  modem  times  which 
can  be  compared  with  the  Paradise  Lost 
is  the  Divine  Comtdy»  The  subject  of 
Milton,  in  some  points,  resembled  that 
of  Dante ;  but  he  has  treated  it  in  9 
widely  different  manner.  We  cmotiC^ 
we  Uiink,  "btVl^t  \iVo&\TiaX^  wix  qp;^\^'^ 
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respecting  our  own  t;ie^t  poctj  than  by 
contrasting  him  %vith  the  lallier  of  Tus- 
can literature. 

Th^  poetry  of  Milton  differs  from  that 
of  Dante,  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt 
dififered  from  the  picture-writing  of 
Mexico,  The  images  which  Dante  em- 
ploys speak  for  tliemselves  j  they  stand 
simply  for  what  they  are.  Those  of 
Milton  have  a  signification  which  is 
often  discernible  only  to  the  initiated. 
Their  value  depends  less  on  what  they 
directly  represent  than  on  what  they  re- 
motely suggest.  However  stnuigCi  how- 
ever grotcsqucj  may  be  the  apf>ea ranee 
which  Dante  undertakes  to  describe,  he 
never  shrinks  from  describing  it.  lie 
gives  us  the  shape^,  the  colour,  iJtesoimd, 
tlie  smcllj  the  taste  ;  he  counts  the  num- 
bers I  he  measures  the  size.  His  similes 
are  the  illustrations  of  a  traveller.  Un- 
like those  of  other  poets,  and  especially 
of  Milton,  they  are  introduced  in  a  plain, 
Ibusiness-like  manner  ;  not  for  the  sake 
of  any  beauty  in  the  objects  from  which 
they  are  drawn  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
ornament  which  they  may  impirt  to  the 
poem  ;  but  simply  in  order  to  make  the 
meaning  of  the  writer  as  clear  to  the 
reader  as  it  is  to  himself.  The  ruins  of 
the  precipice  which  led  from  the  sixth  to 
the  seventh  circle  of  hell  were  like  those 
of  the  rock  which  fell  into  the  Adige  on 
the  south  of  Trent.  The  cataract  of 
Phl^elhon  was  like  tliat  of  Aqua  Chet^ 
at  the  monastery  of  St.  Benedict-  The 
place  where  the  heretics  were  confinod 
in  burning  tombs  resembled  the  vast 
cemetery  of  Aries. 

Now  let  us  compare  with  the  exact 
details  of  Dante  the  dim  intimations  of 
Milton.  We  will  cite  a  few  examples. 
The  English  poet  has  never  thought  of 
taking  the  measure  of  Satan.  He  gives 
us  merely  a  vague  idea  of  vast  bulk. 
In  one  passage  the  fiend  lies  stretched 
out  huge  in  length,  floating  many  a 
rocfd,  equal  in  size  to  the  earth-horn 
enemies  of  Jove,  or  to  the  sea-monster 
whicli  the  mariner  mistakes  for  an  island. 
When  he  addresses  himself  to  battle 
afrainst  the  guardian  angels,  he  stands 
like  Teneriflfe  or  Atlas  :  his  stature 
reaches  the  sky.  Contrast  with  these 
descriptions  ihe  lines  in  which  Dante 
has    described   i}w  gigantic  spectre  of 


Nimrod.  *'  Hl^  face  seemi'd  to  me  as 
long  and  as  broad  as  the  ball  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome  ;  and  hb  other  lim1>s 
were  in  proportion ;  so  that  the  bank 
which  concealed  him  from  the  waist 
downwards  nevertheless  showed  so  much 
of  him,  that  three  tall  Gerraojis  would 
in  vain  have  attempted  to  reach  to  bis 
liair."  We  are  sensible  that  we  do  no 
justice  to  the  admirable  style  of  the 
Florentine  poet.  But  Mr.  Gary's  trans- 
lation is  not  at  hand  ;  and  our  version, 
however  rude,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate 
our  meaning. 

Once  more,  compaie  the  lazar -house 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  with  tlie  last  ward  of  Malebolge  in 
Dante.  Milton  avoids  the  loathsome 
details,  and  takes  refuge  in  indistinct 
but  solemn  and  tremendous  imagery. 
Despair  hurrying  from  couch  to  couch 
to  mock  the  wTctches  with  his  attend- 
ance, Death  shaking  his  dart  over  them, 
but,  in  spite  of  supplical^onsJ^  delaying 
to  strike.  WTiat  says  Dante  7  **Tliere 
was  such  a  moan  there  as  there  woidd 
be  if  all  the  sick  who,  between  July 
and  September,  are  in  the  hospitals  of 
Valdichiana,  and  of  the  Tuscan  swamps, 
and  ^^  Sardinia^  were  in  one  pit  to- 
getht:*  j'  and  such  a  stench  was  issuing 
forth  as  is  wont  to  issue  from  decayed 
limbs.'* 

We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  the 
invidious  ofhcc  of  settling  precedency 
between  two  such  writers.  Each  in  hi5 
own  department  is  incomparable  ;  and 
each,  we  may  remark,  has  wisely,  or 
fortunately,  taken  a  subject  adapted  to 
exhibit  his  peculiar  talent  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  Divine  Comedy  is  a 
personal  narrative.  Dante  is  the  eye- 
witness and  ear- witness  of  that  which  he 
relates.  He  is  the  very  man  who  has 
heard  the  tormented  spirits  crying  out 
for  the  second  death,  who  has  read  the 
dusky  characters  on  the  portal  within 
which  there  is  no  hope,  who  has  hidden 
his  face  from  the  terrors  of  the  Gorgon* 
who  has  fled  from  the  hooks  and  the 
seething  pitch  of  Barbariccia  and  Drag- 
hignazzo.  His  own  hands  liave  grasped 
the  shaggy  sides  of  Lucifer.  His  own 
feet  have  climbed  the  mountain  of  expia- 
tion. His  own  brow  has  been  marked 
by  tHe  purifying   angel.      The   FMd«f 
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would  throw  aside  such  a  Lile  in  in- 
credulous disgustj  unless  it  were  told 
ith  the  strongest  air  of  veracity,  with  a 
briety  even  in  its  horrore,  with  the 
eatest  precision  and  mukiplicity  in  its 
stalls.  The  narrative  of  Milton  in 
respect  dilTers  from  that  of  Dante, 
the  adventures  of  Amadis  differ  from 

lose  of  Gulliver 

Poetry  which  relates  to  the  beings  of 
another  world  ought  to  he  at  once  mys- 
terious and  picturesque.  That  of  Milton 
is  so.  That  of  Dante  is  picturesque 
indeed  beyond  any  that  ever  was  written. 
Its  effect  approaches  to  that  produced 
by  the  pencil  or  the  chisel.  But  it  is 
licturesque  to  the  exclusion  of  aE  mys- 
This  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  a 
'Ifiult  inseparable  from  the  plan  of  Dante^s 
ipoem,  which,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
*served,  rizndercd  the  utmost  accuracy  of 
description  necessary.  Still  it  is  a  fault. 
The  supernatural  agents  excite  an  In- 
est;  but  it  is  not  the  interest  which  is 
^  roper  to  supernatural  agents,  Wc  feci 
that  we  couUl  talk  to  the  ghosts  and 
demons  without  any  emotion  of  un- 
earthly awe.  We  could,  like  Don  Juan, 
ask  them  to  supper,  and  eat  heartily  in 
their  company-  Dante^s  angels  are  good 
men  with  wings.  His  devils  are  spiteful, 
ugly  executioners.  His  dead  men  are 
merely  living  men  in  strange  situations. 
The  scene  which  passes  between  the 
poet  and  Farinata  is  justly  celebrated. 
Still,  Farinata  in  the  burning  tomb  is 
exactly  what  Farinata  would  have  been 
,t  an  auiif  da  fe.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ucliing  than  the  first  interview  of 
Dante  and  Beatrice.  Vet  what  is  it  but 
a  lovely  woman  chiding,  with  sweety 
austere  composure,  the  lover  for  whose 
iffection  she  is  grateful,  but  whose  vices 
she  reprobates?  The  feelings  which 
give  the  passage  its  charm  would  suit 
the  streets  of  Florence  as  well  as  tlie 
»timmit  of  the  Mount  of  Purgatory'. 
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THE  ITALIAN  PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS. 

'   Legh  Hunt's  Stories  from  the  ItaHan  Poets. 

Dante  entitled  the  saddest  poem  in 
the  world  a  Comedy,  because  it  was 
^litten  in  a  middle  s^Ie  ;  though  somCi 


by  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas,  think 
the  reason  must  have  been  because  it 
"ended  happily  I  "  that  is,  because  be- 
ginning with  hell  (to  some),  it  termi- 
nated with  "heaven "  (to others)*  As  well 
might  they  have  said,  that  a  morning^s 
work  in  the  Inquisition  ended  happily^ 
because,  while  people  were  being  racked^ 
in  the  dungeons,  the  officers  were  making* 
merry  in  the  drawing-room.  For  the 
much-injured  epithet  '*  Divine,'*  Dante's 
memory  is  not  responsible.  He  entitled 
his  poem»  arrogantly  enough^  yet  still 
not  with  that  impiety  of  arrogance,  **The 
Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri,  a  Floren- 
tine  by  nation,  but  not  by  habits,'*  The 
word  *Mivine"  was  added  by  some 
transcriber  j  and  it  heaped  absurdity  on 
absnrdity,  loo  much  of  it,  alas  !  being 
literally  infernal  tragedy,  I  am  not 
speaking  in  mockery,  any  further  than 
the  fact  itself  cannot  help  so  speaking. 
I  respect  what  is  to  be  respected  m 
Dante  ;  I  admire  in  him  what  is  ad- 
mirable ;  would  love  (if  his  infernalities 
would  let  me)  what  is  lovable;  but  thiii 
must  not  hinder  one  of  the  human  race 
from  protesting  against  what  is  erroneous 
in  his  fame,  when  it  jars  against  every 
b*^t  feeling,  human  and  divine.  Mr. 
Gary  thinks  that  Dante  had  as  much 
right  to  avail  himself  of  "  the  popular 
creed  in  all  its  extravagance,"  as  Homer 
had  of  his  gods,  or  Shakespeare  of  his 
fairies.  But  the  distinction  is  obvious. 
Homer  did  not  personally  identify  him- 
self with  a  creed,  or  do  his  utmost  to 
perpetuate  the  worst  parts  of  it  in  be- 
half  of  a  ferociotts,  inquiL4torial  church, 
and  to  the  rkk  of  endangering  the  peace 
of  millions  of  gentle  minds. 

The  great  poem  thus  niisnoraered  is 
partly  a  system  of  theology,  partly  an 
abstract  of  the  knowledge  of  the  day, 
but  chiefly  a  series  of  passionate  and 
imaginative  pictures,  altogether  forming 
an  account  of  the  anthor*s  timc,^.  his 
friends,  his  enemies,  and  himself,  written 
to  vent  tlic  spleen  of  liis  exile,  and  the 
rest  of  his  feelings,  good  and  bad,  and  to 
reform  Church  and  State  by  a  spirit  of 
resentment  and  obloquy,  which  highly 
needed  reform  itself.  It  has  also  a  de- 
sign strictly  self-iefcrenttaL  The  author 
feigns  that  the  beatified  spirit  of  his  mi^- 
tress  has  o\Aa\tvti  \?;2tN<t  \?:>  ^wrtv  ^ixsfV 
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purify  his  soul  by  sli owing  him  the  state 
of  things  in  the  next  world.  She  deputes 
the  soul  of  his  master  Virgil  to  conduct 
him  through  hell  and  purgatory,  and 
then  takes  him  herself  through  the 
spheres  of  heaven,  where  St.  Peter  catc- 
cbises  and  confirms  him,  and  where  he  is 
finally  honoured  with  sights  of  the  Virgin 
Mar\',  of  Christ,  and  even  a  glimpse  of 
the  Supreme  Being ! 

His  hell,  considered  as  a  place,  is,  to 
spealc  geologically,  a  most  fantastical 
formation.  It  descends  from  beneath 
Jerusalem  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
is  a  funnel  graduated  in  circles,  each 
circle  being  a  separate  place  of  torment 
for  a  different  vice  or  its  co-ordinates, 
and  the  point  of  the  funnel  terminating 
wflh  Satan  5tuck  into  ice.  Purgatory  is 
a  corresponding  mountain  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  globe,  commencing  with  the 
antipodes  of  Jerusalem,  and  divided  into 
exterior  circles  of  expiation,  which  end 
in  a  table*land  forming  the  terrestrial 
paradise.  From  this  the  hero  and  his 
mistress  ascend  by  a  flight,  exquisitely 
conceived^  to  the  stars  ;  where  the  sun 
and  the  planets  of  the  Ptolemaic  system 
(for  the  tme  one  was  unknown  in  Dante's 
time)  form  a  series  of  heavens  for  different 
virtues,  the  whole  terminating  in  the 
empyrean,  or  region  of  pure  light,  and 
the  presence  of  the  Beatific  Vision. 

The  boundaries  of  old  and  new,  strange 
as  it  may  now  seem  to  us,  were  so  con- 
fused in  those  days,  and  books  were  so 
rare^  and  the  Latin  poets  held  in  such 
invincible  reverence,  that  Dante,  in  one 
and  the  same  poem,  speaks  of  the  false 
gods  of  Paganism,  and  yet  retains  much 
of  its  lower  mythology  j  nay,  invokes 
Apollo  himself  at  the  door  of  Paradise, 
There  was,  perhaps^  some  mystical  and 
even  philosophical  inclusion  of  the  past 
in  this  medley,  as  recognising  the  con- 
stant superintendence  of  Providence ;  but 
that  Dante  partook  of  what  may  be 
called  the  literary  superstition  of  the 
time,  even  for  want  of  better  knowledge, 
is  clear  from  the  grave  historical  use  he 
makes  of  poetic  fables  in  his  treatise  on 
Monarchy,  and  in  the  very  arguments 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  saints 
and  apostles.  There  are  lingering  feel- 
ings  to  this  effect  even  now  among  the 
peasnniry  of  Italy;    where,   the   reader 


need  not  be  told,  Pagan  customs  of  all 
sorts,  including  religious  and  m<>st  re- 
verend ones,  are  existing  under  the 
sanction  of  other  names,— htathenisma 
christened.  A  Tuscan  postJion,  once 
enumerating  to  me  some  of  the  native 
poets,  concluded  his  list  with  Apollo  ; 
and  a  pi  aster- cast  man  over  here,  in 
London,  appeared  much  puzzled,  when 
conversing  on  the  subject  with  a  friend 
of  mine,  how  to  discrepate  Samson  from 
Hercules. 

Dante^  accordingly,  while,  with  the 
frightful  bigotry  of  the  schools,  he  puts 
the  whole  Pagan  world  into  hell-borders, 
(with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
whose  salvation  adds  to  the  absurdity,) 
mingles  the  hell  of  Virgil  with  that  oif 
Tertullian  and  St.  Dominic  ;  sets  Minos 
at  the  door  as  judge ;  retains  Charon  in 
his  old  office  of  boatman  over  the  Stygian 
lake ;  puts  fabulous  people  with  real 
among  the  damned.  Dido,  and  Cacu5, 
and  Ephialtes,  with  Ezzelino  and  Pope 
Nicholas  the  Fifth  ;  and  associates  the 
Centaurs  and  the  Furies  with  the  agents 
of  diabolical  torture.  It  has  pleased  him 
also  to  elevate  Cato  of  Utica  to  the  office 
of  warder  of  purgatory,  though  the  cen- 
sor's poor,  good  wife,  Marcia,  is  detained 
in  the  regions  below.  By  these  and  other 
far  greater  inconsistencies,  the  whole 
place  of  punishment  becomes  a  reducth 
ad  absurdum,  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  melan* 
choly  ;  so  that  one  is  astonished  how  so 
great  a  man,  and  especially  a  man  who 
thought  himself  so  far  advanced  beyond 
his  age,  and  who  possessed  such  powers 
of  discerning  the  good  and  beautiful, 
could  endure  to  let  his  mind  live  in  so 
foul  and  foolish  a  region  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  there  wreak  and  harden  the 
un  worthiest  of  his  passions.  Genius, 
nevertheless,  is  so  commensurate  with 
absurdity  throughout  the  book,  and  there 
are  even  such  sweet  and  balmy  as  well 
as  sublime  pictures  in  it  occasionally,  nay 
often,  that  not  only  will  the  poem  ever 
be  worthy  of  admiration,  but,  whc:n  those 
increasing  purifications  of  Christianity 
which  our  blessed  reformers  began  shaU 
finally  precipitate  the  whole  dregs  of  the 
author  into  the  mjlhology  to  which  thej 
belong,  the  world  will  derive  a  pleasure 
from  it  to  an  amount  not  to  be  conceived 
till  the  arrival  of  that  day.  Dante,  mes^v 
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tbne,  with  an  impartiality  which  has 
been  admired  by  those  who  can  approve 
the  assumption  of  »  theological  tyranny 
lit  die  expense  of  common  feeling  and 
decency,  has  put  friends  as  well  as  foes 
into  hell, — tutors  of  his  childhood,  kins- 
.nen  of  those  who  treated  him  hospitably, 
even   ibe  fi-.:her  of  his  beloved  friend, 

Guido  Cf.   ucante 

M*l'-  i.  tas  spoken  of  the  "milder 
ihudts  f  Purgatory;"  and  truly  they 
possess  ^»tiat  beauties.  Even  in  a  theo- 
logical point  of  view  they  are  something 
like  a  r*'.  of  Christian  refreshment  after 
the  1.  '  ■•  rs  of  the*  Inferno.  The  first 
smorgii..;  from  the  hideous  eulf  to  the 
Ri;;ji:  ■  the  blue  serenity  of  heaven  is 
f ):.  i  MU-.-  1 1 .  a  manner  inexpressibly  charm- 
i*'rt»  ■'■  'S  t^^  sea-shore  with  the  coming 
ol  th-r  jirgel ;  the  valley,  with  the  angels 
in  gr«.  .•■  ;  Jthe  repose  at  night  on  the 
rocks  :  ..nd  twenty  other  pictures  of  gen- 
tJ-"i:ess  and  love.  And  yet  special  and 
gr^.-t  his  been  the  escape  of  the  Pro- 
testant world  from  this  part  of  Roman 
(.  !ioI  c  belief;  for  Purgatory  is  the 
;^  I .  I«.  c  stone  that  hangs  upon  the  neck 
'..:  J  hi  >ld  and  feeble  in  that  communion. 
i\  ■  "s  avoidable  by  repentance;  but 
P'lrj  .;;ory  what  modest  conscience  shall 
esrui  ■»  ?  Mr.  Gary,  in  a  note  on  a  pas- 
s  ,^  in  which  Dante  recommends  his 
readers  to  think  on  what  follows  this 
expiatory  state,  rather  than  what  is  suf- 
fered there,  looks  upon  the  poet's  injunc- 
tion as  an  "unanswerable  objection  to 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory,"  it  being  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  "how  the  best  .can 
meet  death  without  horror,  if  they  believe 
it  must  be  followed  by  immediate  and 
intense  suffering."  Luckily,  assent  is 
not  belief;  and  mankind's  feelings  are 
for  the  most  part  superior  to  their  opi- 
nions ;  otherwise  the  world  would  have 
been  in  a  bad  way  indeed,  and  Nature 
not  been  vindicated  of  her  children.  But 
let  us  watch  ana||e  on  our  guard  against 
all  resuscitation^of  superstition. 

As  to  our  Florentine's  Heaven,  it  is 
full  of  beauties  also,  though  sometimes  of 
a  more  questionable  and  pantomimical 
sort  than  is  to  be  found  in  either  of  the 
other  books.  I  shall  speak  of  some  of 
them  presently ;  but  the  general  impres- 
sion of  the  place  is,  that  it  is  no  heaven 
lU  alL     He  says  it  is,  and  talks  much  of 


its  smiles  and  its  beatitude ;  but  always 
excepting  the  poetry,  —  especially  the 
similes  brought  from  the  more  heavenly 
earth, — we  realise  little  but  a  fantastical 
assemblage  of  doctors  and  doubtful  cha- 
racters,  far  more  angry  and  theological 
than  celestial ;  giddy  raptures  of  monks 
and  inquisitors  dancing  in  circles,  and 
saints  denouncing  popes  and  Florentines ; 
in  short,  a  heaven  libelling  itself  with 
invectives  against  earth,  and  terminating 
in  a  great  presumption.     .     .     . 

The  people  of  Sienna,  according  to  this 
national  and  Christian  poet,  were  a  parcel 
of  coxcombs  ;  those  of  Arezzo,  dogs  ; 
and  of  Casentino,  hogs.  Lucca  made  a 
trade  of  perjury.  Pistoia  was  a  den  of 
beasts,  and  ought  to  be  reduced  to  ashes  ; 
and  the  river  Amo  should  overflow  and 
drown  every  soul  in  Pisa.  Almost  all 
the  women  in  Florence  walked  half  naked 
in  public,  and  were  abandoned  in  private. 
Every  brother,  husband,  son,  and  father, 
in  Bologna,  set  their  women  to  sale.  In 
all  Lombardy  were  not  to  be  found  three 
men  who  were  not  rascals  ;  and  in  Genoa 
and  Romagna  people  went  about  pre- 
tending to  be  men,  but  in  reality  were 
bodies  inhabited  by  devils,  their  souls 
having  gone  to  the  "lowest  pit  of  hell" 
to  join  the  betrayers  of  their  friends  and 
kinsmen. 

So  much  for  his  beloved  coimtnrmen. 
As  for  foreigners,  particularly  kings, 
Edward  the  First  of  England  and  Robert 
of  Scotland  were  a  couple  of  grasping 
fools;  the  Emperor  Albert  was  an 
usurper ;  Alphonso  the  Second  of  Spain, 
a  debauchee ;  the  King  of  Bohemia,  a 
coward  ;  Frederick  of  Aragon,  a  coward 
and  miser;  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and 
Norway,  forgers  ;  the  King  of  Naples,  a 
man  whose  virtues  were  expressed  by  a 
unit,  and  his  vices  by  a  million  ;  and  the 
King  of  France,  the  descendant  of  a 
Paris  butcher,  and  of  progenitors  who 
poisoned  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  their  de- 
scendants conquering  with  the  arms  of 
Judas  rather  than  of  soldiers,  and  selling 
the  flesh  of  their  daughters  to  old  men, 
in  order  to  extricate  themselves  from  a 
danger 

But  truly  it  is  said,  that,  when  Dante 
is  great,  nobody  surpasses  him.  I  doubt 
if  anybody  equals  him,  as  to  the  constau* 
intensity  and  \ncess;xiv\.  n^tv^^-^  qS.  \vv5»  \as> 
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tiires;  aiicl  whatever  he  paintSj  he  throws, 
as  it  were  J  upon  its  own  powers  j  as 
though  an  artist  should  draw  figures  that 
started  into  life,  and  proceerled  to  action 
for  themselves,  frightening;  thdr  creator. 
Every  tnotioii,  word,  and  look  of  these 
creatures  becomes  full  of  sensibility  and 
suggestions.  The  invisible  is  at  the  back 
of  the  visible  j  darkness  becomes  palpa- 
ble ;  silence  describes  a  character,  nay, 
forms  the  most  striking  part  of  a  story  j 
a  word  acts  as  a  flash  of  lightningj  which 
displays  some  gloomy  neighbourhoc^d, 
where  a  tower  is  standing,  with  dreadful 
faces  at  the  window  ;  or  where,  at  your 
feet,  full  of  eternal  voices,  one  abyss  i^ 
beheld  dropping  out  of  another  in  the 
lurid  light  of  torment.     ,     ,     ,     . 

Gingucne  has  remarked  the  singular 
variety,  as  ^stII  as  beauty,  of  Dante's 
angels.  Milton's,  indeed,  are  common- 
place in  the  comparison.  In  the  eighth 
canto  of  the  Inferno^  the  devils  insolently 
refuse  the  poet  and  his  guide  an  entrance 
into  the  city  of  Dis.  An  angel  comes 
sweeping  over  the  Stygian  lake  to  en- 
force it ;  the  noise  of  his  wings  makes 
the  shores  tremble,  and  is  like  a  crashing 
whirl wnd,  such  as  beats  down  the  trees 
and  sends  the  peasants  and  their  herds 
flying  before  it»  The  heavenly  messenger, 
after  rebuking  the  devils,  touches  the 
portals  of  the  city  with  his  wand  ;  they 
fiy  open  ;  and  he  retnrns  the  way  he 
came  without  utterhig  a  word  to  the  two 
companions.  His  face  was  that  of  one 
occupied  with  other  thoughts.  This  angel 
is  annmmcetl  by  a  tempest.  Another, 
who  lirings  the  souls  of  the  departed  to 
Purgatory,  is  first  discovered  at  a  dis- 
tance, gradually  disclosing  white  splen* 
dours,  which  are  his  wings  and  garments. 
He  comes  in  a  boat,  of  which  his  wing? 
are  the  sails  ;  and  as  he  approaches,  it  is 
impossible  to  look  him  in  the  face  for  its 
briglitnesst  Two  other  angels  have  green 
wings  and  green  garments,  and  the  dra- 
pery is  kept  in  motion  like  a  flag  by  the 
vehement  action  of  the  wings.  A  fifth 
has  a  face  like  the  morning  star,  casting 
fortli  quivering  beams,  A  sixth  is  of  a 
lustre  so  oppressive,  that  the  poet  feels  a 
weight  on  his  eyes  before  he  knows  what 
is  coming.  Another's  presence  aiTecls 
the  senses  like  the  fragrance  of  a  May 
jaaamm^jj  and  another  is  in  garments 


dark  as  cinders,  but  has  a  sword  in  hi 
hand  too  sparkling  to  be  gazed  at 
Xante's  occaijional  pictures  of  the  beaii- 
tics  of  external  nature  are  ^^^orthy  of 
these  angelic  creations,  and  to  the  last 
degree  fresh  and  lovely.  You  long  to 
bathe  you  eyes,  smarting  wiih  the  fumes 
of  hell,  in  his  dews.  You  gaze  enchanted 
on  his  green  fields  and  his  celestial  blue 
skies,  the  more  so  from  the  pain  and 
sorrow  in  midst  of  which  the  visions  ore 
created. 

Dante's  grandeur  of  every  kind  fs  pfO- 
portionatc  to  that  of  his  angels,  almost 
to  his  ferocity  \  and  that  is  saying  evcijT- 
thing.  It  is  not  always  the  spiritiiiil 
grandeur  of  Milton,  the  subjection  of  the 
material  impression  to  the  moral  ;  but  it 
is  equally  such  when  he  chooses,  and  far 
more  abundant.  His  infernal  precipices 
^-his  black  whirlwinds — his  innumembk 
cries  and  claspings  of  hands — his  very 
odours  of  huge  loathsomeness — his  giants 
at  twilight  standing  up  to  the  middle  in 
pits,  hke  to^A'ers,  and  causing  earthquakes 
when  they  move— his  earthqualce  of  the 
mountain  in  Purgatory,  when  a  spirit  is 
set  free  for  heaven — his  dignified  Mantuftii 
Sordello,  silently  regarding  him  and  his 
guide  as  they  go  by,  ^ '  hke  a  Hon  on  his 
watch  "  —  his  blasphemer,  Capanens, 
lying  in  uuconquevcd  rage  and  sullenncsi 
under  an  eternal  rain  of  flakes  of  fire 
(htunan  precursor  of  Milton's  .Satan>— 
his  aspect  of  Paradise,  **  as  if  the  univeis« 
had  smiled"  —  his  inhabitants  of  tha 
whole  planet  Saturn  crying  out  so  limdi, 
in  accordance  with  the  anti-Papal  indig- 
nation of  Saint  Pietro  Damiano,  that  the 
poet,  though  among  them,  tvuhi  twi  ke&f 
ivkat  (he)*  said — and  the  blushing  ei  " 
like  red  clouds  at  sunset,  which 
place  at  the  Apostle  Peter's  denua 
of  the  sangntnary  filth  of  tlie  couit 
Rome, — all  these  sublimities,  and  many 
more,  make  us  not  laiow  whether  to  tl* 
more  astonished  at  th^greatness  of  thfl 
poet  or  the  raging  littBess  of  the  man. 
Grievous  is  it  to  be  fo^d  to  !>ring  t^^ 
such  opposites  together ;  and  I  '^vish,  ft>r 
the  honour  and  glory  of  poet r)%  I  did  not 
feel  compelled  to  do  so.  But  the  swarthf 
Florentine  had  not  the  healthy  tempera* 
mcnt  of  his  brethren,  and  he  fell  up^n 
evil  times.  Compared  with  Honmr  and 
Shakespeare,  his  vciy   intensity 
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only  superior  to  theirs  from  an  excess  of 
the  morbid  ;  and  he  is  inferior  to  both  in 
other  sovereign  qualities  of  poetry, — to 
flie  one,  in  givmg  you  the   healthiest 

fsneral  impression  of  nature  itself^— to 
hakespeare,  in  boundless  universality, 
— to  most  great  poets,  in  thorough  har- 
mony and  delightfulness.  He  wanted 
(generally  speaking)  the  music  of  a  happy 
and  a  happy-making  disposition.  Homer, 
from  his  large  vital  bosom,  breathes  like 
a  broad  fresh  air  over  the  world,  amidst 
alternate  storm  and  simshine,  making  you 
awJEire  that  there  is  rough  work  to  be. 
faced,  but  also  activity  and  beauty  to  be 
enjoyed.  The  feeling  of  health  and 
strei^gth  is  predominant.  Life  laughs  at 
de^th  itself,  or  meets  it  with  a  noble 
OMifidence, — is  not  taught  to  dread  it  as 
a  malignant  goblin.  Shakespeare  has 
all  tlw  smiles  as  well  as  tears  of  Nature, 
and  discerns  the  **soul  of  goodness  in 
tilings  evil.'*  He  is  comedy  as  well  as 
tragedy, — the  entire  man  in  all  his  quali- 
ties, moods,  and  experiences;  and  he 
"beautifies  all.  And  both  those  truly  di- 
"wne  poets  make  Nature  their  subject 
through  her  own  inspiriting  mediiun, — 
not  through  the  darkened  glass  of  one 
nan's  spleen  and  resentment.  Dante,  in 
constituting  himself  the  hero  of  his  poem, 
not  only  renders  her,  in  the  general  im- 
pression, as  dreary  as  himself;  in  spite  of 
thp  occasional  beautiful  pictures  he  draws 
of  her,  but  narrows  her  very  immensity 
into  his  pettiness.  He  fancied,  alas ! 
that  he  could  build  her  universe  over 
again  out  of  the  politics  of  old  Rome 
and  the  divinity  of  the  schools  !  .  .  . 
.  All  that  Dante  said  or  did  has  its  in- 
Ijerest  for  us  in  spite  of  his  errors,  because 
ie  was  an  earnest  and  suffering  man  and 
•: great  genius;  but  his  fame  must  ever 
continue  to  lie  where  his  greatest  blame 
.does,  in  his  principal  work.  He  was  a 
^atuitous  logici^  a  preposterous  poli- 
tician, a  cruel  ^Blogian ;  but  his  won- 
derfiil  imaginatip,  and  (considering  the 
bitterness  that  was  in  him)  still  more 
'wonderful  sweetness,  have  gone  into  the 
hearts  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  will 
lemain  there  in  spite  of  the  moral  and 
xeligious  absurdities  with  which  they  are 
mingled,  and  of  the  inabihty  which  the 
best-natured  readers  feci  to  associate  his 
fl^^re  memory,   as  a  poet,   wfth  their 


usual  personal  delight  in  a  poet  and  his 
name. 


DANTE    AND    TACITUS. 

By  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  Book  XIV.  ch.  5.  '    ■ 

Christendom  owes  to  Dante  the  crea- 
tion of  Italian  Poetry,  through  Italian,  of 
Christian  Poetry.  It  required,  sdl  the 
courage,  firmness,  and  prophetic  sagacity 
of  Dante  to  throw  aside  the  inflexibly 
bondage  of  the  established  hierarchical 
Latin  of  Europe.  He  had  almost  yielded, 
and  had  actually  commenced  the  t)ivine 
Comedy  in  the  ancient,  it  seemed, .the 
universal  and  eternal  language.  But  the 
poet  had  profoundly  meditated,  and  de- 
liberately resolved  on  his  appeal  to.  the 
Italian  mind  and  heart.  Yet  even  then 
he  had  to  choose,  to  a  certain  extent  to 
form,  the  pure,  vigorous,  picturesque, 
harmonious  Italian  which  wg^  to  be  in- 
telligible, which  was  to  become  native 
and  popular  to  the  universal  car  of  Italy. 
He  had  to  create ;  out  of  a  chaos  he  had 
to  summon  light.  Every  kingdom,  every 
province,  every  district,  almost  every 
city,  had  its  dialect,  peculiar,  separate, 
distinct,  rude  in  construction,  harsh,  in 
dififerent  degrees,  in  utterance,  Dante 
in  his  book  on  Vulgar  Eloquence, 
ranges  over  the  whole  land,  rapidly  dis- 
cusses the  Sicilian  and  Apulian,  the 
Roman  and  Spoletan,  the  Tuscan  and 
Genoese,  the  Romagnole  and  the  Lom- 
bard, the  Trevisan  and  Venetian,  the 
Istrianand  Friulian ;  all  are  coarse,  harsh, 
mutilated,  defective.  The  least  bad  if 
the  vulgar  Bologuesc.  But  high  abov9 
all  this  discord  he  seems  to  discern,  anA 
to  receive  into  his  prophetic  ears,  a  noble 
and  pure  language,  common  to  all,  pe- 
culiar to  none — a  language  which  he  de- 
scribes as  Illustrious,  Cardinal,  Courtly, 
if  we  may  use  our  phrase,  Parliamentaiy, 
that  is,  of  the  palace,  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  public  affairs.  No  doubt  it 
sprung,  though  its  affiliation  is  by  no 
means  clear,  out  of  the  universal  dege- 
nerate Latin,  the  rustic  tongue,  common 
not  in  Italy  alone,  but  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Its  first  domicile 
was  the  splendid  Sicilian  and  Apulian 
Court  of  Fredevlck  \\\t  ^vicow^,  ;^w\  ^% 
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his  acconiplished  son.  It  has  been  boldly 
said,  that  it  was  part  of  Frederick's  mag- 
nificent design  of  universal  empire  :  he 
Ti^ould  make  Italy  one  realm,  under  one 
king,  and  speaking  one  language.  Dante 
does  homage  to  the  noble  character  of 
Frederick  the  Second.  Sicily  was  the 
birthplace  of  Italian  Poetry.  The  Sicilian 
Poems  live  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  Dante's  assertion,  which  might  rest  on 
his  irrefragable  authority  alone.  The 
Poems,  one  even  earlier  than  the  Court 
of  Frederick,  those  of  Frederick  himself, 
of  Pietro  della  Vigna,  of  King  Enzio,  of 
King  Manfred,  with  some  peculiarities  in 
the  formation,  orthography,  use,  and 
liounds  of  words,  are  intelligible  from  one 
end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other.  The 
language  was  echoed  and  perpetuated,  or 
rather  resounded  spontaneously,  among 
poets  in  other  districts.  This  courtly^ 
aristocratical,  universal  Italian,  Dante 
heard  as  the  conventional  dialect  in  the 
Courts  of  the  CBesors,  in  the  republics,  in 
the  principalities  throughout  Italy.  Per- 
haps Dante,  the  Italian,  the  Ghibelline, 
the  assertor  of  the  universal  temporal 
monarchy,  dwelt  not  less  fondly  in  bis 
Imagination  on  this  miiversal  and  noble 
Italian  language,  because  it  would  super- 
sede the  Papal  and  hierarchical  Latin ; 
the  Latin,  with  the  Pope  himself,  would 
withdraw  into  the  sanctuary,  into  the 
service  of  the  Church,  into  affairs  purely 
spiritual. 

However  this  might  be,  to  this  ve- 
hicle of  his  noble  thoughts  Dante  fear- 
lessly intrusted  his  poetic  immortality, 
which  no  poet  anticipated  with  more 
confident  security.  ^Vhile  the  scholar 
Petrarch  condescended  to  the  vidgar 
iongue  in  his  amatory  poems,  which  he 
had  still  a  lurking  fear  might  be  but 
ephemeral,  in  his  Africa  and  in  his 
Latin  verss  he  laid  up,  as  he  fondly 
thought,  an  imperishable  treasure  of 
fame.  Even  Boccaccio,  happily  for  his 
own  glory,  followed  ihe  example  of 
Dante,  as  he  too  probably  supposed  in 
his  least  cniluring  work,  his  gay  De- 
camerone.  Yet  Boccaccio  doubted,  to- 
%varfis  ihe  close  of  his  life,  whether  the 
Divine  Comedy  had  not  been  more  sub- 
lime, and  therefore  destined  to  a  more 
secure  eternity,  in  Latin. 

Thus  in  Italy,  with  tiie  Italian  laji- 


guage,  of  which,  if  he  was  not  abs< 
lutely  the  creator,  he  was  the  first  who 
gave  it  permanent  and  vital  being,  arose 
one  of  the  gieat  poets  of  the  world- 
There  is  a  vast  chasm  between  the 
close  of  Roman  and  the  dawn  of  Italian, 
letters,  between  the  period  at  which 
appeared  the  last  creative  work  written, 
by  transcendent  human  genius  in  the 
Roman  language,  while  yet  in  its  con- 
summate strength  and  perfection,  and 
the  first  in  which  Italian  poetry  and 
the  Italian  tongue  came  forth  in  their 
majesty ;  between  the  lustory  of  Tad 
tus  and  the  Divina  Commedia.  No 
one  can  appreciate  more  highly  than 
myself  {if  I  may  venture  to  speak  of 
mjraelf)  the  great  works  of  ecclesiastical 
Latin,  the  Vulgate,  parts  of  the  Ritual, 
St.  Augustine  :  yet  who  can  deny  that 
there  is  barbarism,  a  yet  unreconciled 
confusion  of  uncongenial  elements,  of 
Orientalism  and  Occidentalism,  in  the 
language?  From  the  time  of  Trajan, 
except  Claudian,  Latin  letters  are  almost 
exclusively  Christian ;  and  Christian 
letters  are  Latin,  as  it  were,  in  a  second- 
ary and  degenerate  form.  The  new  eta 
opens  with  Dante. 

To  my  mind  there  is  a  singular  kin 
dretl  and  similitude  l>etween  the  laSl 
great  Latin  and  the  first  great  Italian 
writer,  though  one  is  a  poet,  the  otlicr 
an  historian.  Tacitus  and  Dante  have 
the  same  penetrative  truth  of  observa- 
tion as  to  man  and  the  external  world 
of  man  ;  the  same  power  of  expressing 
that  truth.  They  have  the  common  giO^ 
of  flashing  a  whole  train  of  thought,  A 
vast  range  of  images  on  tlie  mind,  by  a. 
few  brief  and  pregnant  words  ;  the  same 
faculty  of  gii''ing  life  to  human  emotion* 
by  natural  images,  of  imparting  to 
natural  images,  as  it  were,  human  life 
and  human  sympathies  :  each  has  the 
intuitive  judgment  of  sapng  just  enough; 
the  stem  self-restrain^  which  will  not 
say  more  than  enouJ(|  the  rare  talent 
of  compressing  a  mass  of  profound 
tliought  into  an  apophthegm;  each 
paints  with  words,  with  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words,  yet  the  picture  lives  and 
speaks.  Each  has  that  relentless  moral 
indignation,  that  awful  power  of  satire, 
which  in  the  historian  condemns  to 
immortality  of  earthly  inljuny,   in 
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(Christian  poet  aggravates  that  gloomy 
immortality  of  this  world  by  ratifying  it 
in  the  next.  Each  might  seem  to  em- 
body remorse.  Patrician,  high,  im- 
perial, princely,  Papal  criminals  are 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  their  doom.  Each,  too,  writing,  one 
of  times  just  passed,  of  which  the  in- 
fluences were  strongly  felt  in  the  social 
state  and  fortunes  of  Rome,— the  other 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  had  been  ac- 
tively concerned, — throws  a  personal 
passion  (Dante  of  course  the  most)  into 
his  judgments  and  his  language,  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  effect  on  their  jus- 
tice, adds  wonderfully  to  their  force  and 
reality.  Each,  too,  has  a  lofty  sym- 
pathy with  good,  only  that  the  highest 
ideal  of  Tacitus  is  a  death- defying  Stoic, 
or  an  all-accomplished  Roman  Procon- 
sul, an  Helvidius  Thrasea,  or  an  Agri- 
cola  ;  that  of  Dante,  a  suffering,  and  so 
purified  and  beatified  Christian  saint,  or 
martyr;  in  Tacitus  it  is  a  majestic  and 
virtuous  Roman  matron,  an  Agrippina, 
in  Dante  an  unreal  mysterious  Beatrice. 

Dante  is  not  merely  the  religious  poet 
of  Latin  or  mediaeval  Christianity ;  in 
him  that  mediaeval  Christianity  is  summed 
up  as  it  were,  and  embodied  for  per- 
petuity. The  Divine  Comedy  contains 
in  its  sublimest  form  the  whole  mytho- 
logy, and  at  the  same  time  the  quint- 
essence, the  living  substance,  the  ulti- 
mate conclusions  of  the  Scholastic  Theo- 
logy. The  whole  course  of  Legend,  the 
Demonology,  Angelology,  the  extra 
mundane  world,  which  in  the  popular 
belief  was  vague,  fragmentary,  incohe- 
rent, in  Dante,  as  we  have  seen,  becomes 
an  actual,  visible,  harmonious  system. 
In  Dante  heathen  images  images,  hea- 
then mythology,  are  blended  in  the 
same  living  reality  with  those  of  Latin 
Christianity,  but  they  are  real  in  the 
sense  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers. 
They  are  acknowledged  as  a  part  of  the 
vast  hostile  I^mon  world,  just  as  the 
Angelic  Orders,  which  from  Jewish  or 
Oriental  tradition  obtained  their  first 
organization  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Areopagite.  So,  too,  the  schools  of 
Theology  meet  in  the  poet.  Aquinas, 
it  has  been  said,  has  nothing  more  sub- 
tile and  metaphysical  than  the  Paradise, 
only  that  in  Dante  single  lines,  o*  preg- 


nant stanzas,  have  the  full  meaning  of 
pages  or  chapters  of  divinity.  But 
though  his  doctrine  is  that  of  Aquinas, 
Dante  has  all  the  fervour  and  passion  of 
the  Mystics ;  he  is  Bonaventura  as  well 
as  St  Thomas. 

Dante  was  in  all  respects  but  one, 
his  Ghibellinism,  the  religious  poet  of 
his  age,  and  to  many  minds  not  less 
religious  for  that  exception.  He  was 
anti-Papal,  but  with  the  fullest  reve- 
rence for  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  To  him,  as  to 
most  religious  Imperialists  or  Ghibel- 
lines,  to  some  of  the  spiritual  Francis- 
cans, to  a  vast  host  of  believers  through- 
out Christendom,  the  Porie  was  two 
distinct  personages.  One,  the  temporal, 
they  scrupled  not  to  condemn  witn  the 
fiercest  reprobation,  to  hate  with  the 
bitterest  cordiality :  Dante  damns  pon- 
tiffs without  fear  or  remorse.  But  the 
other,  the  Spiritual  Pope,  was  worthy 
of  all  awe  or  reverence ;  his  sacred  per- 
son must  be  inviolate;  his  words,  if  not 
infallible,  must  be  heard  with  the  pro- 
foundest  respect;  he  is  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  the  representative  of  God  upon 
earth.  With  his  Ghibelline  brethren 
Dante  closed  his  eyes  against  the  incon- 
gruity, the  inevitable  incongruity,  of 
these  two  discordant  personages  meeting 
in  one  :  the  same  Boniface  is  in  hell,  yet 
was  of  such  acknowledged  sanctity  on 
earth  that  it  was  spiritual  treason  to 
touch  his  awful  person.  The  Saints  of 
Dante  are  the  Saints  of  the  Church ;  on 
the  highest  height-  of  wisdom  is  St. 
Thomas,  on  the  highest  height  of  ho- 
liness, St.  Benedict,  St.  Dominic,  St. 
Francis.  To  the  religious  adversaries 
of  the  Church  he  has  all  the  stem  re- 
morselessness  of  an  inquisitor.  The 
noble  Frederick  the  Second,  whom  we 
have  just  heard  described  as  the  parent 
of  Italian  poetry,  the  model  of  a  mighty 
Emperor,  the  Caesar  of  Caesars,  is  in 
hell  as  an  arch-heretic,  as  an  atheist. 
In  hell,  in  the  same  dreary  circle,  up  to 
his  waist  in  fire,  is  the  noblest  of  the 
Ghibellines,  Farinata  degli  Uberti.  In 
hell  for  the  same  sin  is  the  father  of  hij 
dearest  friend  ind  brother  poet  Guido 
Cavalcanti.  Whatever  latent  sympathy 
seems  to  transpire  for  Fra  Dolcino,  he 
is  unrelentingly  thrust  dowcv  \a  NJc\si  o^ov- 
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panionship  of  Mohamined.  The  Ca- 
tholic may  not  reverse  the  sentence  of 
the  Church. 


DANTE^S   LANDSCAPES. 

From  Ruakm's  Modem  Painters,  Vol  Hi- 
ck. 14. 

The  thing  that  must  first  strike  us  in 
this  respect,  as  we  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  poem,  is,  unquestionably,  the  /or- 
maliiy  of  its  landscape* 

Milton's  effort^  in  all  that  he  tells  us 
of  his  Inferno,  is  to  make  it  indefmite; 
Dante^s,  to  make  it  definite.  Both,  in- 
deed, describe  it  ai5  entered  through 
gates;  but,  within  the  gate,  all  is  wild 
and  fenceless  with  Milton,  having  in- 
deed its  four  rivers,— the  last  vestige 
of  the  mediieval  tradition,— but  rivers 
which  now  through  a  waste  of  moun- 
tain and  moorland,  and  by  '^many  a 
frozen,  many  a  fiery  alp>*'  But  Dante's 
Inferno  is  accurately  separated  into  cir- 
cles  drawn  with  well-pointed  compasses; 
mapped  and  properly  surveyed  in  every 
direction,  trenched  in  a  tho roughly  good 
style  of  engineering  from  depth  to  depth, 
and  divided  in  the  **  accurate  middle  " 
{driito  mezzo)  of  its  deepest  abyss  into  a 
concentric  series  of  ten  moats  and  em- 
bankments, like  those  about  a  castle, 
with  bridges  from  each  embankment  to 
the  nexti  precisely  in  the  manner  of 
those  bridges  over  lliddekel  and  Eu- 
phrates, which  Mr*  Macaiday  thinks 
so  innocently  designed,  apparently  not 
aware  that  he  is  also  laughin^^  at  Dante, 
These  larger  fosses  are  of  rock,  and  the 
bridges  also ;  but  as  he  goes  farther  into 
detail,  Dante  tells  us  of  various  minor 
foisses  and  embankments,  in  which  he 
anxiously  points  out  to  us  not  only  the 
formality,  but  the  neatness  and  perfect- 
ness,  of  the  slouc-work.  For  instance, 
in  describing  the  river  Phlegethon,  he 
tells  us  that  it  was  *  *  paved  with  stone  at 
the  bottom,  and  at  the  sides,  and  iiver 
the  edges  of  the  sides:,^^  just  as  the  water  is 
at  the  baths  of  Bulicarae;  and  for  fear 
virc  should  think  this  embankment  at  all 
larger  than  it  really  was,  Dante  adds, 
Oirefully,  that  it  was  made  just  like  the 
embankments  of  Ghent  »jr  Bruges  agajjist 
the  se.%  or  those  in  I^ombardy  which 


bank  the  Brenta,  only  **iiot  so  high* 
nor  so  wide,"  as  any  of  tliese.  And 
besides  the  trenches,  wc  liavc  two  well» 
built  castles;  one  like  Ecbatana,  witi 
seven  circuits  of  wall  (and  surrounded 
by  a  fair  stream),  wherein  the  great 
poets  and  sages  of  antiquity  live;  and 
another,  a  great  fortified  city  with  walls 
of  iron,  red-hot,  and  a  deep  fosse  round 
it,  and  full  of  **grave  citizens/' — the  city 
of  Bis. 

Now,  whether  this  be  in  what  we 
modems  call  *' good  taste^"  or  not,  I 
do  not  mean  just  now  to  inquire,  — 
Dante  having  nothing  to  do  with  taste, 
but  with  the  facts  of  what  he  had  seen; 
only,  so  far  as  the  imaginative  faculty  of 
the  t\^'o  poets  is  concerned,  note  that 
Milton's  vagueness  is  not  the  sign  of 
imagination,  but  of  its  absence,  so  far  as 
it  is  significative  in  the  matter.  For  it 
does  not  follow,  because  Milton  did  not 
map  out  his  Inferno  as  Dante  did,  that 
he  emiid  not  have  done  so  if  he  had 
chosen  ;  only,  it  was  the  easier  and  less 
imaginative  process  to  leave  it  vague 
than  to  dehueit.  Imagination  is  always 
the  seeing  and  asserting  faculty  ;  tliat 
which  obscures  or  conceals  may  be  judg- 
ment, or  feeling,  but  not  invention. 
The  invention,  whether  good  or  bad,  i( 
in  the  accumte  engineering,  not  in  the 
fog  and  uncertainty. 

When  we  pass  with  Dante  from  the 
Inferno  to  the  Purgatory,  we  have  in- 
deed more  light  and  air,  but  no  more 
liberty ;  being  now  confined  on  various 
ledges  cut  into  a  mountain-side,  with  a 
precipice  on  one  hand  and  a  vertical 
wall  on  the  other;  and,  lest  here  also 
we  should  make  any  mistake  about 
magnitudes,  we  are  told  that  the  ledges 
were  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  that  the 
ascent  from  one  to  the  other  was  by 
steps,  made  like  those  which  go  «p 
from  Florence  to  the  church  of  San 
Miniato-  \ 

Lastly,  though  in  the  Paradise  there 
is  perfect  freedom  and  infinity  of  spaoe^ 
though  for  trenches  we  have  plajicts, 
and  Kir  cornices  constellations,  yet  there 
is  more  cadence,  procession,  and  ordef 
among  the  redeemed  souls  ilian  any 
otliers  ;  they  fly  so  as  to  describe  letters 
and  sentfcnces  in  thy*  ^ir,  and  rest  ia 
circles,  like  n^j^l^  detenniDdtif 
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figures,  as  of  a  cross  and  an  eagle ;  in 
which  certain  of  the  more  glorified 
natures  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  the 
eye  of  the  bird,  while  those  most  highly 
blessed  are  arranged  with  their  white 
crowds  in  leaflets,  so  as  to  form  the 
image  of  a  white  rose  in  the  midst  of 
heaven. 

Thus,  throughout  the  poem,  I  con- 
ceive that  the  first  striking  character  of 
its  scenery  is  intense  definition ;  pre- 
cisely the  reflection  of  that  definitiveness 
which  we  have  already  traced  in  picto- 
rial art.  But  the  second  point  which 
seems  noteworthy  is,  that  the  flat  ground 
and  embanked  trenches  are  reserved  for 
the  Inferno ;  and  that  the  entire  terri- 
tory of  the  Purgatory  is  a  mountain, 
thus  marking  the  sense  of  that  purifying 
and  perfecting  influence  in  mountains 
which  we  saw  the  mediaeval  mind  was 
so  ready  to  suggest.  The  same  general 
idea  is  indicated  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  poem,  in  which  Dante  is  over- 
whelmed by  fear  and  sorrow  in  passing 
through  a  dark  forest,  but  revives  on 
seeing  the  sun  touch  the  top  of  a  hill, 
afterwards  called  by  Virgil  **  the  pleasant 
mount, — the  cause  and  source  of  all 
delight." 

While,  however,  we  find  this  greater 
honour  paid  to  mountains,  I  think  we 
may  perceive  a  much  greater  dread  and 
dislike  of  woods.  We  saw  that  Homer 
seemed  to  attach  a  pleasant  idea,  for 
the  most  part,  to  forests ;  regarding 
them  as  sources  of  wealth  and  places 
of  shelter;  and  we  find  constantly  an 
idea  of  sacredness  attached  to  them,  as 
being  haunted  especially  by  the  gods  ; 
so  that  even  the  wood  which  surrounds 
the  house  of  Circe  is  spoken  of  as  a 
sacred  thicket,  or  rather  as  a  sacred 
glade,  or  labyrinth  of  glades  (of  the  par- 
ticular word  used  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  presently) ;  and  so  the  wood  is 
sought  as  a  kindly  shelter  by  Ulysses,  in 
spite  of  its  wild  beasts ;  and  evidently 
T^^rded  with  great  affection  by  So- 
phocles, for,  in  a  passage  which  is  always 
regarded  by  readers  of  Greek  tragedy 
with  peculiar  pleasure,  the  aged  and 
blind  CEdipus,  brought  to  rest  in  "  the 
sweetest  resting-place  "  in  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens,  has  the  spot  de- 
icribed  to  him  as  haunted  perpetually  by 


nightingales,  which  sing  **  in  the  green 
glades  and  in  the  dark  ivy,  and  in  the 
tiiousand-fruited,  sunless,  and  windless 
thickets  of  the  god  "  (Bacchus) ;  the  idea 
of  the  complete  shelter  from  wind  and 
sun  being  here,  as  with  Ulysses,  the 
uppermost  one.  After  this  come  the 
usual  staples  of  landscape, — narcissus, 
crocus,  plenty  of  rain,  olive-trees ;  and 
last,  and  the  greatest  boast  of  all, — "  it 
is  a  good  country  for  horses,  and  con- 
veniently by  the  sea ; "  but  the  promi- 
nence and  pleasantness  of  the  thick 
wood  in  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  are 
very  notable ;  whereas  to  Dante  the 
idea  of  a  forest  is  exceedingly  repulsive, 
so  that,  as  just  noticed,  in  the  opening 
of  his  poem,  he  cannot  express  a  c^enend 
despair  about  life  more  strongly  than  by 
saying  he  was  lost  in  a  wood  so  savage 
and  terrible,  that  **  even  to  think  or  speak 
of  it  is  distress, — it  was  so  bitter, — it  was 
something  next  door  to  death";  and 
one  of  3ie  saddest  scenes  in  all  the 
Inferno  is  in  a  forest,  of  which  the  trees 
are  haunted  by  lost  souls ;  while,  (with 
only  one  exception,)  whenever  the 
country  is  to  be  beautifiil,  we  find  our- 
selves coming  out  into  open  air  and  open 
meadows. 

It  is  (^uite  true  that  this  is  partly  £t 
characteristic,  not  merely  of  Dante,  or 
of  mediaeval  writers,  but  of  Southern 
writers ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
forest,  being  with  them  higher  upon 
the  hills,  and  more  out  of  the  way,  than 
in  the  north,  was  generally  a  type  of 
lonely  and  savage  places ;  while  in 
England,  the  **  greenwood"  coming  up 
to  the  very  walls  of  the  towns,  it,  was 
possible  to  be  "  merry  in  the  good 
greenwood,"  in  a  sense  which  an  Italian 
could  not  have  understood.  Hence 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare  send 
their  favountes  perpetually  to  the  woods 
for  pleasure  or  meditation;  and  trust 
their  tender  Canace,  or  Rosalind,  or 
Helena,  or  Silvia,  or  Belphoebe,  where 
Dante  would  have  sent  no  one  but  a 
condemned  spirit.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  always  traceable  in  the  mediaeval 
mind  a  dread  of  thick  foliage,  which 
was  not  present  to  that  of  a  Greek  ;  so 
that,  even  in  the  North,  we  have  our 
sorrowful  "  children  in  the  wood,"  and 
black  huntsmen  of  tibi^  "ttaaXx  Wss5«^ 
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anil  such  oilier  wood  terrors ;  the  pnn- 
cipil  reason  for  Uie  difference  btiing, 
that  a  Greek,  being  by  no  means  given 
lo  travellini^,  regarded  his  woods  as  so 
much  valuable  property,  and,  if  he 
ever  went  into  them  for  pleasure,  ex- 
pected to  meet  one  or  two  gods  in  the 
course  of  his  walk,  but  no  banditti ; 
while  a  medicevaJ,  much  more  of  a 
solitarj'  traveller,  and  expecting  to  in  eel 
with  no  gods  in  the  thickcLs,  but  only 
with  thieves,  or  a  hostile  ambush,  or  a 
beitr,  besides  a  great  deal  of  trouble- 
some ground  for  his  horse,  and  a  very 
serious  chance,  next  to  a  certainty,  of 
losing  his  way,  naturally  kept  in  the 
open  ground  as  long  as  lie  could,  and 
regarded  the  forests,  in  general,  with 
anything  but  an  eye  of  favour. 

Thest'j  I  think,  are  Ibe  principal 
points  ^\'hich  must  strike  ua,  when  we 
first  broadly  think  of  the  poem  as  com- 
pared with  classical  work.  Let  us  now 
go  a  little  more  into  detaih 

As  Homer  gave  us  an  ideal  landscape, 
which  even  a  god  might  have  been 
pleased  to  behold,  so  Dante  gives  us, 
fortunately,  an  ideal  landscape,  which  is 
specially  intended  for  the  terrestrial  para- 
dise- And  it  will  doubtless  be  with 
some  surprise,  after  our  reflections  above 
on  the  general  tone  of  Dante's  feelings, 
that  we  find  ourselves  here  first  entering 
a  forest^  and  that  even  a  thick  forest. 
But  there  is  a  peculiar  meaning  in  this. 
With  any  other  poet  than  Dante»  it 
might  have  been  regarded  as  a  wanton 
inconsistency.  Not  so  with  him  :  by 
glancing  back  to  the  two  lines  which 
explain  the  nature  of  Paradise,  we  shall 
see  what  he  means  by  it.  Virgil  tells 
him,  as  be  enters  it,  **  Henceforward, 
take  thine  own  pleasure  for  guide ;  thou 
art  beyond  the  sleep  wavs  and  bevond 
all  Art;'^ — meaning,  that  the  perfectij 

J3urified  and  noble  human  creature, 
laviiTg  no  pleasure  but  in  right,  is  past 
all  eflfort,  and  past  all  rule.  Art  has  no 
existence  for  sudi  a  l>eing.  Hence,  the 
first  aim  of  Dante^  in  his  landscape 
imagery,  Is  to  show  evidence  of  this 
perfect  liberty,  and  of  the  purity  and 
sinlessness  of  the  new  nature,  converting 
pathless  ways  into  happy  one^.  So  that 
aiJ  tJiose  fences  and  formalisms  which 
bad  been  needed  for  him  in  imperfection 
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are  removed  in  this  paradise;  and  even 
the  pathlessness  of  the  wood,  the  most 
dreadful  thing  possible  to  him  in  his 
days  of  sin  and  shortcoming,  is  now  a 
joy  to  him  in  his  days  of  purity.  And 
as  the  fencelessness  and  thicket  of  sin 
led  to  the  fettered  and  fearful  order  of 
eternal  punishment,  so  the  fencelessness 
and  thicket  of  the  free  virtue  lead  to  the 
loving  and  constellated  order  of  eternal 
happiness. 

This  forest,  then^  is  veiy  like  that 
of  Colonos  in  several  respects,— in  its 
peace  and  sweetness^  and  number  of 
birds ;  it  differs  from  it  only  in  letting 
a  light  breeze  through  it,  being  there- 
fore somewhat  thinner  than  the  Greek 
wood ;  the  tender  lines  which  tell  of 
the  voices  of  the  birds  mingling  with 
the  wind,  and  of  the  leaves  all  turning 
one  way  before  it,  have  been  more  or 
less  copied  by  every  poet  since  Dante's 
time.  They  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  tlie 
sweetest  passage  of  wood  description 
which  exists  in  literature* 

Before,  however^  Dante  has  gone  for 
in  this  woo<l, — that  Is  to  say,  only  so 
far  as  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  place 
where  he  entered  it,  or  rather,  I  sup 
pose,  of  the  light  under  the  boughs  of 
the  outside  trees,  and  it  must  liave  been 
a  very  thin  wood  indeed  if  he  did  not 
do  this  in  some  quarter  of  a  mile^s 
walk, — he  comes  to  a  little  river,  three 
paces  over,  which  bends  the  blades  of 
grass  to  the  left,  with  a  meadow  on 
Bie  other  side  of  it;  and  ia  tlili 
meadow 

**  A  lady,  graced  \vith  soliiude,  who  went 

Singing  and  setting  flower  by  fltiwer  apart. 
By  which  the  path  snc  walked  on  was  besprent 
*  Ah,  lady  beautiful,  that  bai.kiog  art 

In  iKiims  of  lijvcj  if  1  mny  tnist  thy  face^ 
Which  useth  to  bear  witness  of  the  heart, 
Ije^t  liking  cotri"  uu  thee  '  «id  I    '  to  trace 

Tny  patn  ti  Uttlc  cioacr  to  tnc  shore, 
Where  1  may  reap  the  hearing  of  thy  lays, 
Ihou  mind  est  mc,  how  Proserpine  of  yore 
Appeared  in  such  a  place,  what  time  her  aup 

thcr 
Lost  her,  and  she  did  spring,  forevcrmore/ 
Aftt  poinling  downward*  and  to  one  anothisr 

Her  fcct^  a  lady  bcndcth  in  the  dance, 
And  barely  setteth  one  before  the  oiherj 
Thus,  on  the  scnrlct  and  the  saffron  v'UTn.  ,- 

Of  flowers  with  motion  maidenlike    i 
[Her  modest  eyelids  dniojMng  and  as' 
And  there  she  gnve  my  wishes  iheir  t    :, 

Approaching,  S43  that  her  sweet  mclodte* 
Arrived  upon  iiune  pu  witli  wliat  they 
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When  first  she  came  amongst  the  blades  that  rise. 

Already  wetted,  from  the  goodly  river, 
She  graced  me  by  the  lifting  of  her  eyes." 

Cayley. 

I  have  given  this  passage  at  length, 
because,  for  our  purposes,  it  is  by  much 
the  most  important,  not  only  in  Dante, 
but  in  the  whole  circle  of  poetry.  This 
lady,  observe,  stands  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  little  stream,  which,  pre- 
sently, she  explains  to  Dante  is  Lethe, 
having  power  to  cause  forgetfulness  of 
all  evil,  and  she  stands  just  among  the 
bent  blades  of  grass  at  its  edge.  She  is 
first  seen  gathering  flower  from  flower, 
then  "passing  continually  the  multitu- 
dinous flowers  through  her  hands,"  smil- 
ing at  the  same  time  so  brightly,  that 
her  first  address  to  Dante  is  to  prevent 
him  from  wondering  at  her,  saying,  "if 
he  will  remember  the  verse  of  the  ninety* 
second  Psalm,  beginning  *  Delectasti,'  he 
will  know  why  she  is  so  happy." 

And  turning  to  the  verse  of  the  Psalm, 
we  find  it  written,  "Thou,  Lord,  hast 
made  me  glad  through  thy  works.  I  will 
triumph  in  the  works  of  thy  hands ;^^  or, 
in  the  very  words  in  which  Dante  would 
read  it, — 

•  Quia  delectasti  me,  Domine,  in  factura  tua, 
£t  in  operibus  manuum  Tuarum  exultabo." 

Now  we  could  not  for  an  instant  have 
had  any  difficulty  in  understanding  this, 
but  that,  some  way  farther  on  in  the 
poem,  this  lady  is  called  Matilda,  and  it 
is  with  reason  supposed  by  the  commen- 
tators to  be  the  great  Countess  Matilda 
of  the  eleventh  century ;  notable  equally 
for  her  ceaseless  activity,  her  brilliant 
political  genius,  her  perfect  piety,  and 
her  deep  reverence  for  the  see  of  Rome. 
This  Countess  Matilda  is  therefore  Dante's 
guide  in  the  terrestrial  paradise,  as  Bea- 
trice is  afterwards  in  the  celestial ;  each 
of  them  having  a  spiritual  and  symbolic 
character  in  their  glorified  state,  yet 
retaining  their  definite  personality. 

The  question  is,  then,  what  is  the 
symbolic  character  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  as  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
terrestrial  paradise  ?  Before  Dante  had 
entered  this  paradise  he  had  rested  on 
a  step  of  shelving  rock,  and  as  he 
watched  the  stars  he  slept,  and  dreamed, 
aiid  tlms  tells  us  what  he  saw  ;— 


**  A  lady,  young  and  beautiful,  I  dreamed. 
Was  passing  o'er  a  lea ;  and,  as  she  came, 
Methought  I  saw  her  ever  and  anon 
Bending  to  cull  the  flowers ;  and  thus  she  sang : 
'  Know  ye,  whoever  of  my  name  would  ask. 
That  I  am  Leah ;  for  my  brow  to  weave 
A  garland,  these  fair  hands  unwearied  ply ; 
To  please  me  at  the  crystal  mirror,  here 
I  deck  me.     But  my  sister  Rachel,  she 
Before  her  glass  abides  the  livelong  day, 
Her  radiant  eyes  beholding,  charmed  no  less 
Than  I  with  this  delightful  task.     Her  joy 
In  contemplation,  as  m  labour  mine.'" 

This  vision  of  Rachel  and  Leah  has 
been  always,  and  with  unquestionable 
truth,  received  as  a  type  of  the  Active 
and  Contemplative  life,  and  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Paradise  which  Dante  is  about  to  enter. 
Therefore  the  unwearied  spirit  of  the 
Countess  Matilda  is  understood  to  re- 
present the  Active  life,  which  forms 
the  felicity  of  Earth;  and  the  spirit  of 
Beatrice  the  Contemplative  life,  which 
forms  the  felicity  of  Heaven.  This 
interpretation  appears  at  first  straight- 
forward and  certain,  but  it  has  missed 
count  of  exactly  the  most  important 
fact  in  the  two  passages  which  we  have 
to  explain.  Observe :  Leah  gathers  the 
flowers  to  decorate  herself  and  delights 
in  Her  Own  Labor.  Rachel  sits  silent, 
contemplating  herself,  and  delights  in 
Her  Own  Image.  These  are  the  types 
of  the  Unglorified  Active  and  Contem- 
plative powers  of  Man.  But  Beatrice 
and  Matilda  are  the  same  powers.  Glori- 
fied. And  how  are  they  Glorified  ?  Leah 
took  delight  in  her  own  labour;  but 
Matilda — "in  operibus  manuum  Tua' 
rum^^ — in  GocPs  labour; — Rachel  in  the 
sight  of  her  own  face ;  Beatrice  in  the 
sight  of  God's  face. 

And  thus,  when  afterwards  Dante 
sees  Beatrice  on  her  throne,  and  prays 
her  that,  when  he  himself  shall  die, 
she  would  receive  him  with  kindness, 
Beatrice  merely  looks  down  for  an 
instant,  and  answers  with  a  single 
smile,  then  "  towards  the  eternal  foun- 
tain turns." 

Therefore  it  is  evident  that  Dante  dis. 
tinguishes  in  both  cases,  not  between 
earth  and  heaven,  but  between  perfect 
and  imperfect  happiness,  whether  in 
earth  or  heaven.  The  active  life  which 
has  only  the  service  of  man  fox  v\s.  ^xA^ 
^d  therefoie  ^l\v^is  ^o^tx^,^\ficv\A'^% 
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for  its  own  decoration,  is  indeed  happy, 
but  not  perfectly  so;  it  has  only  the 
happiness  of  the  dream^  belonging  essen' 
tially  to  the  dream  of  hnman  life,  and 
passing  away  with  it.  Dut  the  active 
life  which  labours  for  the  more  and  more 
discovery  of  God^s  work,  is  perfectly 
happy»  and  is  tlie  life  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise,  being  a  true  foretaste  of  heaven, 
and  beginning  in  earth,  as  heaven's  ves- 
tihule.  So  also  the  contemplative  life 
which  is  concerned  with  human  feeling 
and  thought  and  beauty — the  life  which 
is  in  earthly  poetry  and  imager)'  of  noble 
earthly  emotion — is  happy,  but  it  is  the 
happiness  of  the  dream  i  the  contempla* 
tive  life  which  has  God's  person  and 
love  in  Christ  for  its  object,  has  the 
happiness  of  eternity*  But  because  this 
higher  happiness  is  also  begun  here  on 
earth,  Beatrice  descends  to  earth ;  and 
when  revealed  to  Dante  first,  he  sees 
the  image  of  the  twofold  personality 
of  Christ  reflected  in  her  eyes;  as 
the  flowers,  which  are,  to  the  me- 
diaeval heart,  the  chief  work  of  God, 
are  for  ever  passing  through  Mr.tilda's 
hands. 

Now,  therefore,  we  see  that  Dante,  as 
the  great  prophetic  exponent  of  the  heart 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  has,  by  the  lips  of 
the  spirit  of  Matilda,  declared  the  me- 
diaeval faith,— that  all  perfect  active  life 
was  '^the  expre-ssion  of  man's  delight  in 
Gods  imrk ;"  and  that  all  their  political 
and  warlike  energy,  as  fully  shown  in 
the  mortal  life  of  Matilda,  h^s  yet  in- 
ferior and  impure, — the  energy  of  the 
dream, —compared  with  that  which  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  Lethe  stood 
"chooaing  flower  from  flower.'*  And 
what  joy  and  peace  there  were  in  this 
work  is  marked  by  Matilda*s  being  tJie 
person  who  draws  Dante  through  the 
stream  of  Lethe,  so  as  to  make  him 
foi^get  all  sin,  and  all  sorrow  ;  throwing 
her  arms  round  him,  she  plunges  his 
head  under  the  waves  of  it ;  tlien  draws 
him  through,  crying  to  him,  ^*  IIM  me^ 
hold  me^*  (Tiemmi,  liemnii),  and  so 
presents  htm,  thus  bathed,  free  from  all 
painlul  memory,  at  the  feet  of  the  spirit 
of  the  more  heavenly  conteoipladon, 
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Another  thought  sustained  hiin^  and 
was  the  eptd  towards  which  he  directed 
all  the  energies  which  love  had  roused 
within  him  ;  and  this  must  be  specially 
insisted  upon,  because,  wonderfully 
enough!  even  in  the  present  day  it  \$ 
eitlier  misunderstood  or  lightly  treated 
by  all  who  busy  themselves  about  Dante. 
This  aim  is  the  national  aim^—\\\^  same 
desire  that  vibrates  instinctively  in  the 
bosoms  of  twenty-two  millions  of  men, 
and  which  ii>  the  secret  of  tlie  irnmense 
popularity  Dante  has  in  Italy.  This  idea 
ana  the  almost  superhuman  constancy 
\a\\\  which  he  pursued  it,  render  Dantt 
the  most  complete  individual  incamatioc 
of  this  aim  that  we  know,  and,  notwitli- 
standing,  this  is  just  the  point  upon 
which  his  biographers  are  the  most  un> 
certain.  .... 

It  must  be  said  and  insisted  upon,  thai 
ihis  idea  of  national  G;reatne5a  ia  the 
leading  thought  in  all  that  Dante  did  or 
wrote.  Never  man  loved  his  country 
with  a  more  exalted  or  fervent  love ; 
never  had  man  such  projects  of  magni- 
ficent and  exalted  destinies  for  her.  All 
who  consider  Dante  as  a  Guelph  or  a 
Ghibelline  grovel  at  the  base  of  the 
monument  which  he  desired  to  i-aise  to 
Italy.  We  are  not  here  required  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  the  degree  of  feasibility 
of  Dante's  ideas,^lhe  future  must  de- 
cide this  point.  What  we  have  to  do  ii 
to  show  what  Dante  aimed  at,  in  Order 
that  those  who  desire  to  come  to  a  jusl 
estimate  of  his  life  may  have  sufBcienl 
grounds  to  judge  him.  This  we  shall 
do  as  rapidly  as  possible,  relying  Tjpon 
passages  in  the  Convito^  and  his  liltlc 
treatise  De  Mmmrchia^  for  our  authority. 
The  foUowngj  then,  is  a  summary  of 
wliat»  in  the  thirteenth  centuify,  Dante' 
believed. 

God  is  one, — the  univeise  is  one 
thought  of  God» — the  universe  there- 
fore is  one.  All  things  come  from  God, 
— they  all  participate,  more  or  less,  in 
the  Divine  nature,  according  to  the  end 
for  which  they  arc  created.  They  all 
fioaL  towards  diflerent  points  over  llit 
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great  ocean  of  existence,  but  they  are  all 
moved  by  the  same  will.  Flowers  in  the 
garden  of  God  all  merit  our  love  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  excellence  he  has 
bestowed  upon  each ;  of  these  Man  is 
the  most  eminent.  Upon  him  God  has 
bestowed  more  of  his  own  nature  than 
upon  any  other  creature.  In  the  con- 
tinuous scale  of  being,  that  man  whose 
nature  is  the  most  degraded  touches 
upon  the  animal ;  he  whose  nature  is 
the  most  noble  approaches  that  of  the 
angel.  Everything  that  comes  from  the 
hand  of  God  tends  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  man 
more  fervently  and  more  vigorously  than 
all  the  rest.  There  is  this  difference 
between  him  and  other  creatures,  that 
his  perfectibility  is  what  Dante  calls 
possibhy  meajiingtndefinife.  Coming  from 
the  bosom  of  God,  the  human  soul  in- 
cessantly aspires  towards  Him,  and  en- 
deavours by  holiness  and  knowledge  to 
become  reunited  with  Him.  Now  the 
life  of  the  individual  man  is  too  short 
and  too  weak  to  enable  him  to  satisfy 
that  yearning  in  this  world  ;  but  around 
him,  before  him,  stands  the  whole  hu- 
man race  to  which  he  is  allied  by  his- 
social  nature,  —  that  never  dies,  but 
works  through  one  generation  of  its 
members  after  another  onwards,  in  the 
road  to  eternal  truth.  Mankind  is  one. 
God  has  made  nothing  in  vain,  and  if 
there  exists  a  multitude,  a  collective  of 
men,  it  is  because  there  is  one  aim  for 
them  all, — one  work  to  be  accomplished 
by  them  all.  Whatever  this  aim  may 
be,  it  does  certainly  exist,  and  we  must 
endeavour  to  discover  and  attain  it. 
Mankind,  then,  ought  to  work  together, 
in  order  that  all  the  intellectual  powers 
that  are  bestowed  amongst  them  may 
/eceive  the  highest  possible  development, 
whether  in  the  sphere  of  thought  or  ac- 
tion. It  is  only  by  harmony,  consequently 
by  association,  that  this  is  possible. 
Mankind  must  be  one^  even  as  God  is 
one  ; — one  in  organization,  as  it  is  already 
one  in  its  principle.  Unity  is  taught  by 
Jhe  manifest  design  of  God  in  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  by  the  necessity  of  an 
aim.  Now  unity  seeks  for  something  by 
which  it  may  be  represented,  dnd  this  is 
found  in  a  unity  of  government.  There 
must  then  of  necessity  be  some  centre  to 


which  the  general  inspiration  of  mankind 
ascends,  thence  to  flow  down  again  in 
the  form  of  Law, — a  power  strong  in 
unity,  and  in  the  supporting  advice  of 
the  higher  intellects  naturally  destined  to 
rule,  providing  with  calm  wisdom  for  all 
the  different  functions  which  are  to  be 
fulfilled, —  the  distinct  employments, — 
itself  performing;  the  part  of  pilot,  of 
supreme  chief,  in  order  to  bring  to  the 
highest  perfection  what  Dante  cjdls  **  the 
universal  religion  of  human  nature ;" 
that  is,  empire,— Imperium.  It  will 
maintain  concord  amongst  the  rulers  of 
states,  and  this  peace  will  diffuse  itself 
from  thence  into  towns,  from  the  towns 
among  each  cluster  of  habitations,  into 
every  house,  into  the  bosom  of  each 
man.  But  where  is  the  seat  of  this 
empire  to  be  ? 

At  this  question  Dante  quits  all  ana- 
lytic argumentation,  and  takes  up  the 
language  of  synthetical  and  absolute 
affirmation,  like  a  man  in  whom  the 
least  expression  of  doubt  excites  asto- 
nishment. 

He  is  no  longer  a  philosopher^  he  is 
a  believer.  He  shows  Rome,  the  Holy 
City,  as  he  calls  her, — the  city  whose 
very  stones  he  declares  to  be  worthy 
of  reverence, — "  Tliere  is  the  seat  of 
empire."  There  never  was,  and  there 
never  will  be,  a  people  endowed  with 
more  gentleness  for  the  exercise  of  com- 
mand, with  more  vigour  to  maint^n  it, 
and  more  capacity  to  acquire  it,  than  the 
Italian  nation,  and  above  all,  the  Holy. 
Roman  people. 


THE  DIVINA  COMMEDIA. 
From  the  German  of  Schelling. 

In  the  sanctuary  where  Religion  "is 
married  to  immortal  verse  "  stands  Dante 
as  high-priest,  and  consecrates  all  modem 
Art  to  its  vocation.  Not  as  a  solitary 
poem,  but  representing  the  whole  class 
of  the  New  Poetry,  and  itself  a  separate 
class,  stands  the  **  Divine  Comedy,"  so 
entirely  unique,  that  any  theory  drawn 
from  peculiar  forms  is  quite  inadequate 
to  it ; — a  world  by  itself,  it  demands  its 
own  peculiar  theory  •    Tfta  Y^w^vi-a^^  ^^. 
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Tnwiwfi  wai  given  It  by  its  aatlior,*  be- 
cause it  treats  of  ihcology  and  things 
divine;  Comedy  lie  called  it,  after  the 
simpleiit  notion  of  this  and  its  opposite 
Itind^  on  account  of  its  fearful  beginning 
and  its  happy  endinj^,  and  because  the 
mixed  nature  of  the  poem,  whose  mate- 
rial is  now  lofty  and  now  lowly,  rendered 
a  mixed  kind  of  style  necessary. 

One  readily  perceives,  however,  that, 
according  to  the  common  notion,  it 
cannot  be  called  Dramatic,  because  it 
represents  no  circumscribed  action.  So 
far  as  Dante  himself  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  hero,  who  serves  only  as  a  thread 
for  the  measureless  series  of  visions  and 
pictures,  and  remains  rather  passive  than 
active,  the  poem  seems  to  approach  nearer 
to  a  Romance ;  yet  this  defmttion  does 
not  completely  exhaust  it*  Nor  can  we 
call  it  Epic,  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  word,  since  there  is  no  re^dar 
sequence  in  the  events  represented-  To 
look  upon  it  as  a  Didactic  poem  is  like- 
wise impossible,  because  it  is  written 
with  a  far  less  restricted  form  and  aim 
than  tliat  of  teaching.  It  belongs,  there- 
fore, to  none  of  these  classes  in  parti- 
cular, nor  is  it  merely  a  compound  of 
them ;  but  an  entirely  unique,  and  as  it 
were  organic,  mixture  of  all  their  ele- 
ments, not  to  be  reproduced  by  any 
arbitrary  rules  of  art, — an  absolute  in- 
dividuality, comparable  with  itself  alone, 
and  with  naught  else. 

The  material  of  the  poem  is,  in  general 
terms,  the  express  identity  of  the  poet's 
age  ; — the  interpenetration  of  the  events 
thereof  with  the  ideas  of  Religion, 
Science,  and  Poetry  in  the  loftiest  genius 
of  that  century.  Our  intention  is  not  to 
consider  it  in  its  immediate  reference  to 
its  age  {  but  rather  in  its  universal  appli- 
cation, and  as  the  archetype  of  all  modem 
Poetry. 

The  neccs5ar)'  law  of  this  poetrj',  down 
to  the  still  indefinitely  distant  point  where 
die  great  epic  of  modern  times,  which 
hitherto  has  announced  itself  only  rhap- 
sodically  and  in  broken  glimpses,  shall 
present  itself  as  a  perfect  whole^  is  this, 
— that  the  individual  gives  shape  and 


*  The  title  of   *'Divma"  wa.^  not  given  to 
t/tepocm  tili  long  after  Dante's  death.     It  first 
srs  in  the  edition  of  1516. — Tr, 


unity  to  that  portion  of  tlie  world  which 
is  revealed  to  him,  and  out  of  the  mate- 
rials of  liis  time,  its  history,  and  its 
science,  creates  his  o\\ti  mythology.  For 
as  the  ancient  world  is,  in  general,  the 
world  of  classes,  so  the  modern  is  that 
of  individuals.  In  the  formei,  the  Uni- 
versal is  in  tnith  the  Particular,  the  race 
acts  as  an  individual  j  in  the  latter,  the 
Individual  is  the  point  of  departure,  and 
becomes  the  Universal,  For  this  reason, 
in  the  former  all  things  are  permanent 
and  imperishable  i  number  likewise  is 
of  no  account,  since  the  Universal  idea 
coincides  with  that  of  the  Individual ; — 
in  the  latter  constant  mutation  is  the 
fixed  law ;  no  narrow  circle  limits  its 
ends,  but  one  which  through  Individu- 
ality widens  itself  to  infinitude.  And 
since  Universality  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  poetry,  it  is  a  necessaiy  condition  that 
the  Individual  through  the  highest  pecu> 
liarily  should  again  become  Universal, 
and  by  his  complete  speciality  become 
again  absolute.  Thus,  through  the  per* 
feet  individuality  and  uniqueness  of  hii 
poem,  Dante  is  the  creator  of  modem 
art,  which  without  this  arbitrary  neces- 
sity, and  necessary  arbitrariness,  cannot 
be  imagined. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Greek 
Poetrj%  we  see  it  clearly  separated  from 
Science  and  Philosophy,  as  in  Homer ; 
and  this  process  of  separation  continued 
until  the  poets  and  the  philosophers  be- 
came the  antipodes  of  each  other.  They 
in  vain,  by  allegorical  intei-prctalions  of 
the  Homeric  poems,  sought  artificially  to 
create  a  harmony  between  the  two.  In 
modem  times  Science  has  preceded 
Poetry  and  Mythology,  which  cannot  be 
Mythology  without  being  universal,  and 
drawing  into  its  circle  all  the  elements  of 
the  then  existing  culture,  Science,  Keli- 
gion,  and  even  Art,  and  joining  in  a 
perfect  unity  the  material  not  only  of  the 
present  but  of  the  pust.  Into  this  stnig- 
gle  (since  Art  demands  something  definite 
and  limited,  while  the  spirit  of  the  world 
rushes  towards  the  unlimited,  and  with 
ceaseless  power  sweeps  down  all  bar- 
riers) must  the  Individual  enter,  but  with 
.absolute  freedom  seek  to  rescue  perma- 
nent shapes  from  the  fluctuations  of  time, 
and  within  arbitrarily  assumc<l  forms  to 
give  to  the  structure  of  his  poem,  by  lEt 
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absolute  peculiarity,  internal  necessity 
and  external  universality. 

This  Dante  has  done.  He  had  before 
him,  as  material,  the  history  of  the 
present  as  well  as  of  the  past.  He  could 
not  elaborate  this  into  a  pure  Epos, 
partly  on  account  of  its  nature,  partly 
because,  in  doing  this,  he  would  have 
excluded  other  elements  of  the  culture 
of  his  time.  To  its  completeness  be- 
longed also  the  astronomy,  the  theolo^, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  time.  To 
these  he  could  not  give  expression  in  a 
didactic  poem,  for  by  so  doing  he  would 
again  have  limited  himself.  Conse- 
quently, in  order  to  make  his  poem 
universal,  he  was  obliged  to  make  it 
historical.  An  invention  entirely  im- 
controlled,  and  proceeding  from  his  own 
individuality,  was  necessary  to  unite 
these  materials,  and  form  them  into  an 
organic  whole.  To  represent  the  ideas 
of  Philosophy  and  Theology  in  symbols 
was  impossible,  for  there  then  existed  no 
sjrmbolic  Mythology.  He  could  quite  as 
little  make  his  poem  purely  allegorical, 
for  then,  again,  it  could  not  be  histori- 
cal. It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
make  it  an  entirely  unique  mixture  of 
Allegory  and  History.  In  the  emble- 
matic poetry  of  the  ancients  no  clue  of 
this  kind  was  possible.  The  Individual 
only  could  lay  hold  of  it,  and  only  an 
uncontrolled  invention  follow  it. 

The  poem  of  Dante  is  not  allegorical 
in  the  sense  that  its  figures  only  signified 
something  else,  without  having  any 
separate  existence  independent  of  the 
thing  signified.  On  the  other  hand, 
none  of  them  is  independent  of  the 
thing  signified  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  at 
once  the  idea  itself  and  more  than  an 
allegory  of  it.  There  is  therefore  in 
his  poem  an  entirely  unique  mean 
between  Allegory  and  symbolic-objective 
Form.  There  is  "no  doubt,  and  the  poet 
has  himself  elsewhere  declared  it,  that 
Beatrice,  for  example,  is  an  Allegory, 
namely,  of  Theology.  So  her  com- 
panions ;  so  many  other  characters. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  count  for 
themselves,  and  appear  on  the  scene  as 
historic  personages,  without  on  that  ac- 
count being  symbols. 

In  this  respect  Dante  is  archetypal, 
since  he  has  proclaimed  what  the  modem 


poet  has  to  do,  in  order  to  embody  into 
a  poetic  whole  the  entire  history  and 
culture  of  his  age, — the  only  mytholo- 
gical material  which  lies  before  him. 
He  must,  from  absolute  arbitrariness, 
join  together  the  allegorical  and  histori- 
cal :  he  must  be  allegorical,  (and  he  is  so, 
too,  against  his  will,)  because  he  cannot 
be  symbolical ;  and  he  must  be  histori- 
cal, because  he  wishes  to  be  poetical. 
In  this  respect  his  invention  is  always 
peculiar,  a  world  by  itself,  and  alto- 
gether characteristic 

The  only  German  poem  of  universal 
plan  unites  together  in  a  similar  manner 
the  outermost  extremes  in  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  times,  by  a  very  peculiar 
invention  of  a  subordinate  mythology, 
in  the  character  of  Faust ;  although,  in 
the  Aristoplianic  meaning  of  the  word, 
it  may  far  better  be  called  a  Comedy, 
and  in  another  and  more  poetic  sense 
Divine,  than  the  poem  of  Dante. 

The  energy  with  which  the  individual 
embodies  tut  oingular  mixture  of  the 
materials  which  lie  before  him  in  his  age 
and  his  life,  determines  the  measure  in 
which  he  possesses  mythological  power. 
Dante's  personages  possess  a  kind  of 
eternity  irom  the  position  in  which  he 
places  them,  and  which  is  eternal ;  but 
not  only  the  actual  which  he  draws  from 
his  own  time,  as  the  story  of  Ugolino 
and  the  like,  but  also  what  is  pure  in- 
vention, as  the  death  of  Ulysses  and  his 
companions,  has  in  the  connection  of  his 
poem  a  real  mythological  truth. 

It  would  be  of  but  subordinate  interest 
to  represent  by  itself  the  Philosophy, 
Physics,  and  Astronomy  of  Dante,  since 
his  true  peculiarity  lies  only  in  his  man- 
ner of  fusing  them  with  his  poetry.  The 
Ptolemaic  system,  which  to  a  certain 
degree  is  the  foundation  of  his  poetic 
structure,  has  already  in  itself  a  mytho- 
logical colouring.  If,  however,  his  phi- 
losophy is  to  be  characterized  in  general 
as  Aristotelian,  we  must  not  understan<f 
by  this  the  pure  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
but  a  peculiar  union  of  the  same  with 
the  ideas  of  the  Platonic  then  entertain«d, 
as  may  be  proved  by  many  passages  of 
his  poem. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  power 
and  solidity  of  separate  passages,  the. 
simplicity  and  ewd\e,"s&  nolueti  o.^  "sk^^x^^^. 
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pictur^  in  whicli  he  expresses  liis  plii- 
losopliical  views,  as  the  well-known  de- 
scription of  the  soul  which  comes  from 
the  hand  of  God  as  n  liHlc  girl  ^'weep- 
ing and  laughing  in  lis  childish  sport,** 
a  guileless  soul^  whicli  knows  nothing, 
save  that^  moved  by  its  joyful  Creator, 
**  willingly  it  lurns  to  that  which  gives 
it  pleasure  ;  "—Ave  speak  only  of  the 
general  symbolic  form  of  the  whole,  in 
whose  absoluteness,  more  than  in  any- 
thing else,  the  universal  value  and  im- 
mortality of  this  ]^oein  is  recognized. 

If  the  luiion  of  Philosophy  and  Poetr>-, 
even  in  their  most  subordinate  synthesis, 
is  understood  as  uiaktng  a  didactic  poem, 
it  becomes  necessary,  since  the  poctn 
must  be  without  any  cKtcrnal  end  and 
aim,  that  the  intention  (of  instructing) 
should  lose  itself  in  it,  and  be  changed 
into  an  absoluteness  {in  mte  Absolutkdt 
vtnikimMi)^  so  that  the  poem  may  seera 
to  exist  for  its  own  sake.  And  this  is 
only  conceivable,  when  Science  (con- 
sidered as  a  picture  of  the  universe,  and 
in  perfect  harmony  therewith,  as  the 
most  original  and  beautiful  Poetry)  is  in 
itself  already  poetical.  Dante's  poem  is 
a  much  higher  interpenetration  of  Sci- 
ence and  Poetr)^,  and  so  much  the  more 
must  its  forni,  even  in  its  freer  self- 
existence,  be  adapted  to  the  universal 
type  of  the  w^orkPs  aspect. 

The  division  of  the  universe,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  materials  according 
to  the  three  kingdoms  of  Hell,  Purga- 
tory, and  Paradise,  independently  of  the 
peculiar  meaning  of  these  ideas  in  Chris- 
tian theology,  are  also  a  general  symbolic 
form,  so  that  one  does  not  see  why 
under  the  same  form  every  remarkable 
age  should  not  have  its  own  Divine 
Comedy.  As  in  the  modem  Drama 
the  fo3m  of  five  acts  is  assumed  as  the 
usual  one^  because  every  event  may  be 
regarded  in  its  Beginning,  its  Progress, 
its  Culmination,  its  Dinoit^nitttt^  and 
its  final  Consummation,  so  this  tncho- 
tomy,  or  threefold  division  of  Dante  in 
the  higher  prophetic  poetry,  which  is  to 
be  the  expression  of  a  whole  age,  is  con* 
ceivablc  as  a  general  form,  %vhich  in  its 
filling  up  may  be  infinitely  varied,  as  by 
the  power  of  original  invention  it  caii 
always  be  quickened  into  new  life.  Not 
iiJone,  however,  as  an  external  form,  but 


as  an* emblematical  expression  of  the 
internal  type  of  all  Science  and  Poetry, 
is  that  form  eternal ,,  and  capable  of  era- 
bracing  in  itself  the  three  great  objects 
of  science  and  culture, — Nature,  History, 
and  Art.  Nature,  as  the  birth  of  all 
things,  is  the  eternal  Night ;  and  as  tbut 
unity  through  which  these  are  in  theni* 
selves,  it  is  the  aphelion  of  the  universe, 
the  point  of  farthest  removal  from  God, 
the  true  centre.  Life  and  History,  whose 
nature  is  gradual  progress,  are  only  a 
prQccRs  of  clarification,  a  transition  to  an 
absolute  condition.  This  can  nowhere 
be  found  save  in  Art,  wliich  anticipates 
eternity,  is  the  papidise  of  life,  and  is 
truly  in  the  centre. ' 

Dante's  poem,  therefore,  viewed  from 
all  sides,  is  not  an  isolated  work  of  a 
parlicnlar  age,  a  particular  stage  of  cul- 
ture ;  but  it  is  archetypal,  by  the  urn* 
vcrsal  interest  which  it  utiltes  with  the 
most  absolute  individuality, — by  its  uni* 
versality,  in  virtue  of  which  it  excludes 
no  side  of  life  and  culture, — and,  finally, 
by  its  form,  which  is  not  a  jieculiar  type, 
but  the  type  of  the  theory  of  the  universe 
in  general. 

The  peculiar  internal  arrangement  of 
the  poem  certainly  cannot  possess  tha 
universal  interest,  since  it  is  formed  upon 
the  ideas  of  the  time,  and  the  peauiar 
view^s  of  the  poet.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  is  to  be  expected  from  a  work  so 
artistic  and  full  of  purpose,  the  general 
inner  type  is  again  externally  imaged 
forth,  through  the  form,  colour,  sound, 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  poem. 

From  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his 
material,  Dante  needed  for  the  form  of 
his  creatiom;  in  detail  some  kind  of  ere* 
dentials  which  only  the  Science  of  his 
time  could  give,  and  which  for  him  are, 
so  to  speak,  the  Mjlhology  and  tht 
general  basis  which  supports  the  daring 
edifice  of  his  inventions.  But  even  in 
the  details  he  remains  true  to  Ins  design 
of  being  allegorical,  without  ceasing  to  be 
historical  and  poetical.  Hell,  Purgatory, 
and  Paradise  are,  as  it  were.  Only  !ns 
system  of  Theology  in  its  concrete  and 
architectural  development.  The  propor- 
tion, number,  and  relations  which  he 
observes  in  their  internal  structure  were 
prescribed  by  this  science,  and  herein  he 
renounced  intentionally  the  freedom  gf 
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invention,  in  order  to  give,  by  means 
of  form,  necessity  and  limitation  to  his 
poem,  which  in  its  materials  was  unli- 
mited. The  universal  sanctity  and  signi- 
ficancy  of  numbers  is  another  external 
form  upon  which  his  poetry  rests.  So 
in  general  the  entire  logical  and  syllo- 
gistic lore  of  that  age  is  for  him  only 
form,  which  must  be  granted  to  him  in 
order  to  attain  to  that  region  in  which 
his  poetry  moves. 

And  yet  in  this  adherence  to  religious 
and  philosophical  notions,  as  the  most 
imiversally  interesting  thing  which  his 
age  offered,  Dante  never  seeks  an  ordi- 
nary kind  of  poetic  probability ;  but 
rather  renounces  all  intention  of  flatter- 
ing the  baser  senses.  His  first  entrance 
Into  Hell  takes  place,  as  it  should  take 
place,  without  any  unpoetical  attempt 
to  assign  a  motive  for  it  or  to  make  it 
intelligible,  in  a  condition  like  that  of  a 
Vision,  without,  however,  any  intention 
of  making  it  appear  such.  His  being 
dc^wn  up  by  Beatrice's  eyes,  through 
which  the  divine  power  is  conimunicated 
to  him,  he  expresses  in  a  single  line: 
what  is  wonderful  in  his  own  adventures 
he  immediately  changes  to  a  likeness  of 
the  mysteries  of  reUgion,  and  gives  it 
credibility  by  a  yet  higher  mystery,  as 
when  he  makes  his  eiftrance  into  the 
moon,  which  he  compares  to  that  of  light 
into  the  unbroken  surface  of  water,  an 
image  of  God's  incarnation. 

To  show  the  perfection  of  art  and  the 
depth  of  purpose  which  was  carried  even 
into  the  minor  details  of  the  inner  struc- 
ture of  the  three  worlds,  would  be  a 
science  in  itself.  This  was  recognized 
shortly  after  the  poet's  death  by  his 
nation,  in  their  appointing  a  distinct 
Lectureship  upon  Dante,  which  was  first 
filled  by  Boccaccio. 

But  not  only  do  the  several  incidents 
in  each  of  the  three  parts  of  the  poem 
allow  the  universal  character  of  the  first 
form  to  shine  through  them,  but  the  law 
thereof  expresses  itself  yet  more  definitely 
in  the  inner  and  spiritual  rhythm,  by 
which  they  are  contradistinguished  from 
each  other.  The  Inferno,  as  it  is  the 
most  fearful  in  its  objects,  is  likewise 
the  strongest  in  expression,  the  severest 
in  diction,  and  in  its  very  words  dark 
4^4  awfiil.     In  one  portion  of  the  Pur- 


gatorio  deep  silence  reigns,  for  the 
lamentations  of  the  lower  world  grow 
mute;  upon  its  summits,  the  forecourts 
of  Heaven,  all  becomes  colour :  the  Para- 
diso  is  the  true  music  of  the  spheres. 

The  variety  and  difference  of  the 
punishments  in  the  Inferno  are  con- 
ceived with  almost  imexamplcd  inven- 
tion. Between  the  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment there  is  never  any  other  than  a 
poetic  relation.  Dante  s  spirit  is  not 
daunted  by  what  is  terrible  ;  nay,  he 
goes  to  its  extreme  limits.  But  it  could 
be  shown,  in  every  case,  that  he  never 
ceases  to  be  sublime,  and  in  cdnsequence 
truly  beautiful  For  that  which  men 
who  are  not  capable  of  comprehending 
the  whole  have  sometimes  pointed  out 
as  low,  is  not  so  in  their  sense  of  the 
term,  but  it  is  a  necessary  element  of  the 
mixed  nature  of  the  poem,  on  account  of 
wliich  Dante  himself  called  it  a  Comedy. 
The  hatred  of  evil,  the  scorn  of  a  god- 
like spirit,  which  are  expressed  in  Dante's 
fearful  composition,  are  not  the  inherit- 
ance of  common  souls.  It  is  indeed  very 
doubtful  still,  though  quite  generally 
believed,  whether  his  banishment  from 
Florence,  after  he  had  previously  dedi- 
cated his  poetry  to  Love,  first  spurred 
on  his  spirit,  naturally  inclined  to  what- 
ever was  earnest  and  extraordinary,  to  the 
highest  invention,  in  which  he  wreathed 
forth  the  whole  of  his  life,  of  the  destiny 
of  his  heart  and  his  country,  together 
with  his  indignation  thereat.  But  the 
vengeance  which  he  takes  in  the  Inferno, 
he  takes  in  the  name  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  as  the  elected  Judge  with 
prophetit  power,  not  from  personal  hate, 
but  with  a  pious  soul  roused  by  the  abo^ 
minations  of  the  times,  and  a  love  of  his 
native  land  long  dead  in  others,  as  he 
has  himself  represented  in  a  passage  in 
the  P^radiso,  where  he  says  : — . 

**  If  e'er  it  happen  that  the  Poem  sacred, 
To  which   both   Earth  and  Heaven  have  lent 

their  hand, 
Tin  it  hath  made  me  meagre  many  a  year, 

Conquer  the  cruelty  that  shuts  me  out 
Of  the  fair  sheepfold,  where  a  lamb  I  slumbered. 
An  enemy  to  the  wolves  that  war  upon  it, 

With  other  voice  forthwith,  with  other  fleece, . 
The  poet  shall  return,  and  at  die  font 
Baptismal  shall  he  take  the  crown  of  laurel.  ** 

He  tempers  the  horror  of  the  torments 
of  the  damned  by  hvs  owxi  I^'^^snj^  V»«. 
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them,  which  at  the  end  of  so  much  suf- 
fering so  overwhelms  him  tliat  he  is 
ready  to  weep,  and  Virgil  says  to  him, 
"Wherefore  then  art  thou  troubled?" 

It  has  already  been  remarked^  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  punishments  of  the 
Inferno  are  symbolical  of  the  crimes  for 
which  they  are  inflicted,  but  many  of 
them  are  so  in  a  far  more  general  rela- 
tion* Of  this  kind  is,  in  particular,  the 
representation  of  a  inetamorphosis,  in 
which  two  natures  arc  mutually  in- 
terchanged, and  their  substance  trans- 
muted. No  metamorphosis  of  Antiquity 
can  comnparc  with  this  for  invention, 
and  if  a  naturalist  or  a  didactic  poet 
were  able  to  sketdi  with  such  power 
emblems  of  the  eternal  metamorphoses 
of  nature,  he  might  congratulate  himself 
upon  it 

As  we  have  ahready  remarked^  the 
Inferno  is  not  only  distinguished  from 
the  other  parts  by  the  external  form  of 
its  representation,  but  also  by  the  cir* 
cumstance  that  it  is  peculiarly  the  realm 
of  forms,  and  consequently  the  pListic 
part  of  the  poem.  The  Purgalorio  must 
he  recognized  as  the  picturesque  part. 
Not  only  are  the  penances  here  imposed 
upon  sinners  at  times  pictorially  treated, 
even  to  brightness  of  colon  ring,  but  the 
journey  up  the  holy  mountain  of  Purga- 
tory presents  in  detail  a  rapid  succession 
of  shifting  landscapes,  scenes,  and  mani- 
ibid  play  of  hght ;  until  upon  its  outer* 
most  bomidar)',  when  the  poet  has 
reached  the  waters  of  Lethe,  the  highest 
pomp  of  painting  and  colour  displays 
itself,  in  the  picturing  of  the  divine 
primeval  forest  of  this  region,  of  the 
celestial  clearness  of  the  water  overcast 
with  its  eternal  shadow,  of  the  maiden 
whom  he  meets  upon  its  banks,  and  the 
descent  of  Beatrice  in  a  cloud  of  flowers, 
beneath  a  white  veil,  crowned  with  olive, 
wrapped  in  a  green  mantle,  and  "vested 
in  colours  of  the  living  flame.'* 

The  poet  has  urged  his  way  to  light 
through  the  vei7  heart  of  the  earth  r  in 
the  darkness  of  the  lower  world  forms 
alone  could  he  distinguished  :  in  Purga- 
tory light  is  kindled,  but  still  in  con- 
nec6on  with  earthly  matter,  and  be- 
comes colour.  In  Paradise  there  remains 
nothing  but  the  Dure  music  of  the  light ; 
reflection  fieases,  and  th*  Poet  rises  gra- 


dually to  behold  the  colourless  pure 
essence  of  Deity  itself. 

The  astronomical  system  which  the 
age  of  the  poet  invested  with  a  mytho- 
logical value,  the  nature  of  the  stars  and 
of  the  measure  of  their  motion,  are  the 
ground  upon  which  his  inventions,  in 
this  part  of  the  poem,  rest.  And  if  he 
in  this  sphere  of  the  unconditioned  still 
suffers  degrees  and  differences  to  exist, 
he  again  removes  them  by  the  glorious 
word  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  sister-souls  whom  he  meets  in 
the  moon,  that  **  every  IVhere  in  heaven 
is  Paradise," 

The  plan  of  the  poem  renders  it  natural 
that,  on  the  verj'  ascent  through  Para- 
dise, the  loftiest  speculations  of  theology 
should  be  discussed.  His  deep  reverence 
for  this  science  is  symbolized  by  his  love 
of  Beatrice,  In  propoilion  as  the  field 
of  vision  enlarges  itself  into  the  purely 
Universal,  it  is  necessary  that  l^oetiy 
should  become  Music,  form  vanish,  and 
that,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Inferno 
should  appear  the  most  poetic  part  of  the 
work.  But  in  this  work  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  take  things  separately ;  and 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  each  separate 
part  is  autlienticated  and  recognized  only 
through  its  harmony  with  the  whole.  If 
the  relation  of  the  three  parts  to  the 
whole  is  perceived,  we  shall  neces- 
sarily recognize  the  Paradiso  as  the 
purely  musical  and  lyrical  portion,  even 
in  the  design  of  the  poet,  who  ex* 
presses  this  in  the  external  form  |jy  the 
frequent  use  of  the  Latin  words  of 
Church  hymns. 

The  marvellous  grandeur  of  the  poem, 
which  gleams  fortli  in  the  mingling  of  all 
the  elements  of  poetry  and  art,  reaches 
in  this  way  a  perfect  manifestation. 
This  divine  work  is  not  plastic,  not 
picturesque,  not  musical,  but  all  of  these 
at  once  and  in  accordant  harmony.  It 
is  not  dramatic,  not  epic,  not  lyric,  but  a 
peculiar,  unique,  and  imexampled  ming- 
ling of  all  these. 

I  think  I  have  shown,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  prophetic,  and  typical  of 
all  the  modem  Poetry.  It  embraces  all 
its  characteristics,  and  springs  out  of  the 
intricately  mingled  materials  of  the  same, 
as  the  first  growth,  stretching  itself  above 
tbf?  earth  and  toward  the  heavens, — th^ 
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4rst  fruit  of  transfiguration.  Those  who 
would  become  acquainted  with  the  poetry 
of  modem  times,  not  superficially,  but  at 
its  fountain-head,  may  train  themselves 
by  this  great  and  mighty  spirit,  in  order 
to  know  by  what  means  the  whole  of 
the  mclem  time  may  be  embraced  in 


its  entireness,  and  that  it  is  not  held 
together  by  a  loosely  woven  band.  They 
who  have  no  vocation  for  this  can  apply 
to  themselves  the  words  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  part,— 

Lasciate  ogni  spenuua  voi  ch'  intrato. 


END    OF    PURGATORIO, 


PARADISO. 


I  IJFT  mine  eyes,  and  all  the  windows  blare 

With  forms  of  Saints  and  holy  men  who  died. 

Here  martyred  and  hereafter  glorified ; 

And  the  great  Rose  upon  its  leaves  displays 
Christ's  Triumph,  and  the  angelic  roundelays, 

With  splendour  upon  splendour  multiplied  ; 

And  Beatrice  .^^ml  et  "Desiti,^*.  s/?e 

No  more  rebukes,  but  smiles  her  words  of  praisa 
And  then  the  organ  sounds,  and  unseen  choirs 

Sing  the  old  Latin  hymns  of  peace  and  love 

And  benedictions  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
And  the  melodious  bells  among  the  spires 

O'er  all  the  house-tops  and  through  heaven  abovt 

Prcdaim  the  elevation  of  the  Host  1 


PARADISO. 


CANTO  a.    - 

The  glory  of  Him  who  moveth  everything 

Doth  penetrate  the  universe,  and  shine 

In  one  part  more  and  in  another  less. 
Within  that  heaven  which  most  his  light  receives 

Was  I,  and  things  beheld  which  to  repeat 

Nor  knows,  nor  can,  who  from  above  descends ; 
Because  in  drawing  near  to  its  desire 

Our  intellect  ingulphs  itself  so  far, 

That  after  it  the  memory  cannot  go. 
Truly  whatever  of  the  holy  realm 

I  had  the  power  to  treasure  in  my  mind 

Shall  now  become  the  subject  of  my  song. 
O  good  Apollo,  for  this  last  emprise 

Make  of  me  such  a  vessel  of  thy  power 

As  giving  the  beloved  laurel  asks  ! 
One  summit  of  Parnassus  hitherto 

Has  been  enough  for  me,  but  now  with  both 

I  needs  must  enter  the  arena  left 
Enter  into  my  bosom,  thou,  and  breathe 

As  at  the  time  when  Marsyas  thou  didst  draw 

Out  of  the  scabbard  of  those  limbs  of  his. 
O  power  divine,  lend'st  thdu  thyself  to  me 

So  that  the  shadow  of  the  blessed  realm 

Stamped  in  my  brain  I  can  make  manifest, 
Thou'lt  see  me  come  unto  thy  darling  tree, 

And  crown  myself  thereafter  with  those  leaves 

Of  which  the  theme  and  thou  shall  make  me  worthy. 
So  seldom,  Father,  do  we  gather  them 

For  triumph  or  of  Caesar  or  of  Poet, 
The  fault  and  shame  of  human  inclinations,) 
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That  tlic  Feneian  foliage  should  bring  forth 
Joy  to  the  joyous  Delphic  deity, 
When  any  one  it  makes  to  thirst  for  it. 

A  little  spark  is  followed  by  great  flame  ; 
Perchance  with  better  voices  after  me 
Shall  prayer  be  made  that  Cyrrha  may  respond  1 

To  mortal  men  by  passages  diverse 

Uprises  the  world's  lamp  ;  bat  by  that  one 
Which  circles  four  uniteth  with  three  crosses, 

With  better  course  and  with  a  better  star 

Conjoined  it  issueSj  and  the  mundane  wax 
Tempers  and  stamps  more  after  its  own  fashion. 

Almost  that  passage  had  made  morning  there 

And  evening  here,  and  there  was  wholly  white 
That  hemisphere,  and  black  tlie  other  part, 

When  Beatrice  towards  the  left-hand  side 

I  saw  turned  round,  and  gazing  at  the  sun ; 
Never  did  eagle  fasten  so  upon  it ! 

And  even  as  a  second  ray  is  wont 

To  issue  from  the  first  and  reascend, 
Like  to  a  pilgrim  who  would  fain  return^ 

Thus  of  her  action,  through  the  eyes  infused 
In  my  imagination,  mine  I  made, 
And  sunward  fixed  mine  eyes  beyond  our  wont. 

There  much  is  lawful  which  is  here  unlawful 
Unto  our  powers,  by  virtue  of  the  place 
Made  for  the  human  species  as  its  own. 

Not  long  I  bore  it,  nor  so  Httle  while 
13ut  I  beheld  it  sparkle  round  about 
Like  uon  that  comes  molten  from  the  fire  ; 

And  suddenly  it  seemed  that  day  to  day 

Was  added,  as  if  He  who  has  the  power 
Had  with  another  sun  the  heaven  adorned. 

With  eyes  upon  the  everlasting  wheels 

Stood  Beatrice  all  intent,  and  I,  on  her 
Fixing  my  vision  from  above  removed, 

Such  at  her  aspect  inwardly  became 

As  Glaucus,  tasting  of  the  herb  that  made  him 
Peer  of  the  other  gods  beneath  the  sea. 

To  represent  transhumanise  in  words 

Impossible  were ;  the  example,  then,  suffice 
Him  for  whom  t^nice  the  experience  reserves. 

If  I  was  merely  what  of  me  thou  newly 

Created  St,  Love  who  governest  the  heaven, 
Thou  knowest,  who  didst  hft  me  with  thy  light ! 
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When  now  the  wheel,  which  thou  dost  make  eternal 

Desuing  thee,  made  me  attentive  to  it 

By  harmony  thou  dost  modulate  and  measure, 
Then  seemed  to  me  so  much  of  heaven  enkindled 

By  the  sun's  flame,  that  neither  rain  nor  river  So 

E'er  made  a  lake  so  widely  spread  abroad. 
The  newness  of  the  sound  and  the  great  light 

Kindled  in  me  a  longing  for  their  cause, 

Never  before  with  such  acuteness  felt ; 
Whence  she,  who  saw  me  as  I  saw  myself,  «s 

To  quiet  in  me  my  perturbed  mind, 

Opened  her  mouth,  ere  I  did  mine  to  ask, 
And  she  began  :  "  Thou  makest  thyself  so  dull 

With  false  imagining,  that  thou  seest  not 

What  thou  wouldst  see  if  thou  hadst  shaken  it  off.  90 

Thou  art  not  upon  earth,  as  thou  believest ; 

But  lightning,  fleeing  its  appropriate  site, 

Ne'er  ran  as  thou,  who  thitherward  returnest'* 
If  of  my  former  doubt  I  was  divested 

By  these  brief  little  words  more  smiled  than  spoken,  95 

I  in  a  new  one  was  the  more  ensnared  ; 
And  said  :  "Already  did  I  rest  content 

From  great  amazement ;  but  am  now  amazed 

In  what  way  I  transcend  these  bodies  light." 
Whereupon  she,  after  a  pitying  sigh,  «» 

Her  eyes  directed  tow'rds  me  with  that  look 

A  mother  casts  on  a  delirious  child  ; 
And  she  began  :  "  All  things  whate'er  they  be 

Have  order  among  themselves,  and  this  is  form, 

That  makes  the  universe  resemble  God.  ws 

Here  do  the  higher  creatures  see  the  footprints 

Of  the  Eternal  Power,  which  is  the  end 

Whereto  is  made  the  law  already  mentioned. 
In  the  order  that  I  speak  of  are  inclined 

All  natures,  by  their  destinies  diverse,  »w 

More  or  less  near  unto  their  origin ; 
Hence  they  move  onward  unto  ports  diverse 

O'er  the  great  sea  of  being ;  and  each  one 

With  instinct  given  it  which  bears  it  on. 
This  bears  away  the  fire  towards  the  moon ;  nj 

This  is  in  mortal  hearts  the  motive  power ; 

This  binds  together  and  unites  the  earth. 
Nor  only  the  created  things  that  are 

Without  intelligence  this  bow  shoots  forth. 

But  those  that  have  both  intellect  axid\oN^,  ^ 
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The  Providence  that  regulates  all  this 

Makes  with  its  light  the  heaven  forever  quiet, 

Wherein  that  turns  which  has  the  greatest  haste. 
And  thither  now,  as  to  a  site  decreed, 

]iears  us  away  the  virtue  of  that  cord 

Which  aims  its  arrows  at  a  joyous  mark. 
True  is  it,  that  as  oftentimes  the  form 

Accords  not  with  the  intention  of  the  art, 

Because  in  answering  is  matter  deaf, 
So  likewise  from  this  course  doth  deviate  iio 

Sometimes  the  creature,  who  the  power  possesses, 

Thougli  thus  impelled,  to  swerve  some  other  way, 
(In  the  same  wise  as  one  may  see  the  fire 

Fall  from  a  cloud,)  if  the  first  impetus 

Earthward  is  wTested  by  some  false  delight  135 

Thou  shouldst  not  w^onder  more,  if  well  I  judge, 

At  thine  ascent,  than  at  a  ri\ailet 

From  some  high  mount  descending  to  the  lowland. 
Marvel  it  would  be  in  thee,  if  deprived 

Of  hindrance,  thou  wert  seated  down  below^  14a 

As  if  on  earth  the  living  lire  were  quiet.*' 
Thereat  she  heavenward  turned  again  her  face. 


CANTO    11. 


O  Ye,  who  in  some  pretty  litde  boat, 
Eager  to  hsten,  have  been  following 
Behind  my  ship,  that  singing  sails  along, 

Turn  back  to  look  again  upon  your  shores  ; 
Do  not  put  out  to  sea,  lest  peradventure. 
In  losing  me,  you  might  yourselves  be  lost. 

The  sea  I  sail  has  never  yet  been  passed  ; 
Minerva  breathes,  and  pilots  me  Apollo, 
And  Muses  nine  point  out  to  me  the  Bears, 

Ye  other  few  who  have  the  neck  uplifted 

Ee times  to  th'  bread  of  Angels  upon  which 
One  livcth  here  and  grows  not  sated  by  it, 

Well  may  you  launch  upon  the  deep  salt-sea 

Your  vessel,  keeping  still  my  wake  before  you 
Upon  the  water  that  grows  smooth  again. 

ITiose  glorious  ones  who  unto  Colchos  passed 
Were  not  so  wonder-struck  as  you  shall  be. 
When  Jason  they  beheld  a  ploughman  made  I 
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The  con-created  and  perpetual  thirst 

For  the  realm  deiform  did  bear  us  on,  ^a 

As  swift  almost  as  ye  the  heavens  behold. 
Upward  gazed  Beatrice,  ajid  I  at  her ; 

And  in  such  spajce  perchance  as  strikes  a  bolt 

And  flies,  and  from  the  notch  unlocks  itself, 
Arrived  I  saw  me  where  a  wondrous  thing  n 

Drew  to  itself  my  sight ;  and  therefore  she 

From  whom  no  care  of  mine  could  be  concealed, 
Towards  me  turning,  blithe  as  beautiful. 

Said  unto  me  :  "  Fix  gratefully  thy  mind 

On  God,  who  unto  the  first  star  has  brought  us."  v 

It  seemed  to  me  a  cloud  encompassed  us. 

Luminous,  dense,  consolidate  and  bright 

As  adamant  on  which  the  sun  is  striking. 
Into  itself  did  the  eternal  pearl 

Receive  us,  even  as  water  doth  receive  u 

A  ray  of  light,  remaining  still  unbroken. 
If  I  was  body,  (and  we  here  conceive  not 

How  one  dimension  tolerates  another. 

Which  needs  must  be  if  body  enter  body,) 
More  the  desire  should  be  enkindled  in  us  *• 

That  essence  to  behold,  wherein  is  seen 

How  God  and  our  own  nature  were  united. 
There  will  be  seen  what  we  receive  by  faith, 

Not  demonstrated,  but  self-evident 

In  guise  of  the  first  truth  that  man  believe&  4S 

I  made  reply :  "  Madonna,  as  devoutly 

As  most  I  can  do  I  give  thanks  to  Him 

Who  has  removed  n^p  from  the  mortal  world. 
But  tell  me  what  the  dusky  spots  may  be 

Upon  this  body,  which  below  on  earth  50 

Make  people  tell  that  fabulous  tale  of  Cain  ?  " 
Somewhat  she  smiled  ;  and  then,  "  If  the  opinion 

Of  mortals  be  erroneous,"  she  said, 

"  Where'er  the  key  of  sense  doth  not  unlock, 
Certes,  the  shafts  of  wonder  should  not,  pierce  thee  55 

Now,  forasmuch  as,  following  the  senses. 

Thou  seest  that  the  reason  has  short  wings. 
But  tell  me  what  thou  think'st  of  it  thyself." 

And  I :  "  What  seems  to  us  up  here  diverse. 

Is  caused,  I  think,  by  bodies  rare  and  dense."  "^ 

And  she  :  "  Right  truly  shalt  thou  see  immerseii  ^ 

In  error  thy  belief,  if  well  thou  hearest 

The  argument  that  I  shall  make  against  it 
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Lights  many  the  eighth  sphere  displays  to  you 

Which  in  their  quality  and  quantity  65 

May  noted  be  of  aspects  different 
If  this  were  caused  by  rare  and  dense  alone, 

One  only  virtue  would  there*  be  in  all 

Or  more  or  less  difTusedj  or  equally. 
Virtues  diverse  must  be  perforce  the  fruits  f« 

Of  formal  principles;  and  these,  save  one, 

Of  course  would  by  thy  reasoning  be  destroyed. 
Besides^  if  rarity  were  of  this  dimness 

The  cause  thou  askest,  either  through  and  through 

This  planet  thus  attenuate  were  of  matter,  js 

Or  else,  as  in  a  body  is  apportioned 

The  fat  and  lean,  so  in  like  manner  this 

Would  in  its  volume  interchange  the  leaves* 
Were  it  the  fooner,  in  the  suiVs  eclipse 

It  would  be  manifest  by  the  shining  through  In 

Oflight,  as  through  aught  tenuous  interfused. 
This  is  not  so ;  hence  we  must  sc:m  the  other, 

And  if  it  chance  the  other  I  demolish, 

Then  falsified  will  thy  opinion  be. 
But  if  this  rarity  go  not  through  and  through*  is 

There  needs  must  be  a  limit,  beyond  which 

Its  contrary  prevents  the  further  passing, 
And  thence  the  foreign  radiance  is  reflected, 

Even  as  a  colour  cometh  back  from  glass, 

The  which  behind  itself  concealeth  lead.  so 

Now  thou  wilt  say  the  sunbeam  shows  itself 

More  dimly  there  than  in  the  other  parts, 

Ey  being  there  reflected  farther  back. 
From  this  reply  experiment  will  fi"ee  thee 

If  e'er  thou  try  it,  w^hich  is  wont  to  be  m 

The  fountain  to  the  rivers  of  your  arts. 
Three  mirrors  shalt  thou  take,  and  two  remove 

Alike  from  thee,  tlie  other  more  remote 

Between  the  former  two  shall  meet  thine  eyes. 
Turned  towards  these,  cause  that  behind  thy  back  lo* 

Be, placed  a  light,  illuming  the  three  mirrors 

And  coming  back  to  thee  by  all  reflected. 
Though  in  its  quantity  be  not  so  ample 

The  image  most  remote,  there  shalt  thou  see 

How  it  perforce  is  equally  resplendent 
Now,  as  beneath  the  touches  of  warm  rays 

Naked  the  subject  of  the  snow  remains 

Both  of  its  former  colour  and  its  cold, 
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Thee,  thus  remaining  in  thy  intellect, 

Will  I  inform  with  such  a  living  light,  no 

That  it  shall  tremble  in  its  aspect  to  thee. 
Within  tl^e  heaven  of  the  divine  repose 

Rev'hlves  a  body,  in  whose  virtue  lies 

The  being  of  whatever  it  contains. 
The  following  heaven,  that  has  so  many  eyes,  tt^ 

Divides  this  being  by  essences  diverse. 

Distinguished  from  it,  and  by  it  contained. 
The  other  spheres,  by  various  differences, 

All  the  distinctions  which  they  have  within  them 

Dispose  unto  their  ends  and  thek  effects.  •■«> 

Thus  do  these  organs  of  the  world  proceed, 

As  thou  perceivest  now,  from  grade  to  grade ; 

Since  from  above  they  take,  and  act  beneath. 
Observe  me  well,  how  through  this  place  I  come 

Unto  the  truth  thou  wishest,  that  hereafter  14 

Thou  mayst  alone  know  how  to  keep  the  ford. 
The  power  and  motion  of  the  holy  spheres. 

As  from  the  artisan  the  hammer's  craft. 

Forth  from  the  blessed  motors  must  proceed. 
The  heaven,  which  lights  so  manifold  make  fair,  xy* 

From  the  Intelligence  profound,  which  turns  it, 

The  image  takes,  and  makes  of  it  a  seal. 
And  even  as  the  soul  within  your  dust 

Through  members  different  and  accommodated 

To  faculties  diverse  expands  itself,  13s 

So  likewise  this  Intelligence  diffuses 

Its  virtue  multiplied  among  the  stars. 

Itself  revolving  on  its  unity. 
Virtue  diverse  doth  a  diverse  alloyage 

Make  with  the  precious  body  that  it  quickens,  140 

In  which,  as  life  in  you,  it  is  combined. 
From  the  glad  nature  whence  it  is  derived, 

The  mingled  virtue  through  the  body  shines, 

Even  as  gladness  through  the  living  pupil. 
From  this  proceeds  whate'er  from  light  to  light  mj 

Appeareth  different,  not  from  dense  and  rare  : 

This  is  the  formal  principle  that  produces, 
Accordincj  to  its  goodness,  dark  and  bright'* 
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CANTO   III. 


That  Sun,  which  erst  with  love  my  bosom  wanned, 
Of  beauteous  truth  had  unto  me  discovered^ 
By  proving  and  reproving,  the  sweet  aspect. 

And,  that  I  might  confess  myself  convinced 
And  conlident,  so  far  as  was  befitting, 
I  hfted  more  erect  my  head  to  speak. 

But  there  appeared  a  vision,  which  withdrew  me 
So  close  to  it,  in  order  to  be  seen. 
That  my  confession  I  remembered  not 

Such  as  through  polished  and  transparent  glass, 
Or  waters  cr}'stalline  and  undisturbed, 
But  not  so  tleep  as  that  their  bed  be  lost. 

Come  back  again  tlie  outlines  of  our  faces 
So  feeble,  that  a  pearl  on  forehead  white 
Comes  not  less  speedily  unto  our  eyes ; 

Such  saw  I  many  faces  prompt  to  speak, 
So  that  I  ran  in  error  opposite 
To  that  which  kindled  love  'twixt  man  and  foimtain. 

As  soon  as  I  became  aware  of  them, 

Esteeming  them  as  mirrored  semblances, 

To  see  of  whom  they  were,  mine  eyes  I  turned, 

And  nothing  saw,  and  once  more  turned  diem  forward 
Direct  into  the  light  of  my  sweet  Guide, 
Who  smiling  kindled  in  her  holy  eyes. 

*'  Marvel  thou  not,"  she  said  to  me,  "  because 
I  smile  at  this  thy  puerile  conceit, 
Since  on  the  truth  it  trusts  not  yet  its  foot. 

But  turns  thee,  as  'tis  wontj  on  emptiness. 

True  substances  are  these  which  thou  beholdest, 
Here  relegate  for  breaking  of  some  vow. 

Therefore  speak  with  them,  listen  and  believe; 

For  the  true  hght,  which  giveth  peace  to  them, 
Permits  them  not  to  turn  from  it  their  feet" 

And  I  unto  the  shvide  that  seemed  most  wishful 
To  speak  directed  me,  and  I  began, 
As  one  whom  too  great  eagerness  bewilders ; 

**  0  well-created  spirit,  who  in  the  rays 

Of  life  eternal  dost  the  sweetness  taste 
Which  being  un tasted  ne'er  is  comprehended, 
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Grateful  'twill  be  to  me,  if  thou  content  me  40 

Both  with  thy  name  and  with  your  destiny." 

Whereat  she  promptly  and  with  laughing  eyes : 
"  Our  charity  doth  never  shut  the  doors 

Against  a  just  desire,  except  as  one 

Who  wills  that  all  her  court  be  like  herself.  43 

I  was  a  virgin  sister  in  the  world ; 

And  if  thy  mind  doth  contemplate  me  well, 

The  being  more  fair  will  not  conceal  me  from  thee, 
But  thou  shalt  recognise  I  am  Piccarda, 

Who,  stationed  here  among  these  other  blessed,  90 

Myself  am  blessed  in  the  slowest  sphere. 
All  our  affections,  that  alone  inflamed 

Are  in  the  pleasure  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Rejoice  at  being  of  his  order  formed ; 
And  this  allotment,  which  appears  so  low,  ss 

Therefore  is  given  us,  because  our  vows 

Have  been  neglected  and  in  some  part  void.*' 
Whence  I  to  her :  "  In  your  miraculous  aspects 

There  shines  I  know  not  what  of  the  divine, 

Which  doth  transform  you  from  our  first  conceptions,        60 
Therefore  I  was  not  swift  in  my  remembrance ; 

But  what  thou  tellest  me  now  aids  me  so, 

That  the  refiguring  is  easier  to  me. 
But  tell  me,  ye  who  in  this  place  are  happy. 

Are  you  desirous  of  a  higher  place,  65 

To  see  more  or  to  make  yourselves  more  friends  ?  " 
First  with  those  other  shades  she  smiled  a  little ; 

Thereafter  answered  me  so  full  of  gladness, 

She  seemed  to  burn  in  the  first  fire  of  love : 
"  Brother,  our  will  is  quieted  by  virtue  10 

Of  charity,  that  makes  us  wish  alone 

For  what  we  have,  nor  gives  us  thirst  for  more. 
If  to  be  more  exalted  we  aspired. 

Discordant  would  our  aspirations  be 

Unto  the  will  of  Him  who  here  secludes  us ;  ?? 

Which  thou  shalt  see  finds  no  place  in  these  circles, 

If  being  in  charity  is  needful  here. 

And  if  thou  lookest  well  into  its  nature ; 
Nay,  'tis  essential  to  this  blest  existence 

To  keep  itself  within  the  will  divine,  flc 

Whereby  our  very  wishes  are  made  one ; 
So  that,  as  we  are  station  above  station 

Throughout  this  realm,  to  all  the  realm  tis  pleasing, 

As  to  the  King,  who  makes  his  will  our  will. 
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And  his  will  is  our  peace ;  this  is  the  sea 
To  which  is  moving  onward  whatsoever 
It  doth  create,  and  all  that  nature  makes." 

Then  it  was  clear  to  me  how  everywhere 

In  heaven  is  Paradise,  although  the  grace 

Of  good  supreme  there  rain  not  in  one  measured 

But  as  it  comes  to  pass,  if  one  food  sates, 

And  for  another  still  remains  the  longing, 
We  ask  for  this^  and  that  decline  with  thanks, 

E'en  thus  did  I,  with  gesture  and  with  word, 

To  learn  from  her  what  was  the  web  wherein 
She  did  not  ply  the  shuttle  to  the  end. 

*'  A  perfect  life  and  merit  high  in-heaven 

A  lady  o'er  us/'  said  she,  "  by  whose  rule 

Down  in  your  world  they  vest  and  veil  themselves, 

That  until  death  they  may  both  watch  and  sleep 
Beside  that  Spouse  who  every  vow  accepts 
Which  charity  conformeth  to  bis  pleasure. 

To  follow  her,  in  girlhood  from  the  world 
I  fled,  and  in  her  habit  shut  myself, 
And  pledged  me  to  the  patliway  of  her  sect 

Then  men  accustomed  unto  evil  more 

Than  unto  good,  from  the  sweet  cloister  tore  me ; 
God  knows  what  aftenvard  my  life  became. 

This  other  splendour,  which  to  thee  reveals 
Itself  on  my  right  side,  and  is  enkindled 
With  all  the  illumination  of  our  sphere, 

"VVhat  of  myself  I  say  applies  to  her  ; 

A  nun  was  she,  and  likewise  from  her  head 
Was  ta'en  the  shadow  of  the  sacred  wimple. 

But  when  she  too  was  to  the  world  returned 
Against  her  wishes  and  against  good  usage, 
Of  the  heart's  veil  she  never  was  divested. 

Of  great  Costanza  tliis  is  the  effulgence, 
\Vho  from  the  second  wind  of  Suabia 
Brought  forth  the  third  and  latest  puissance." 

Tlius  unto  me  she  spake,  and  then  began 
**  Ave  Maria "  singing,  and  in  singing 
Vanished,  as  through  deep  water  something  hea  ry. 

My  sight,  that  followed  her  as  long  a  time 
As  it  was  possible,  when  it  had  lost  her 
Turned  round  unto  the  mark  of  more  desu-e, 

And  wholly  unto  Beatrice  reverted  ; 

But  she  such  lightnings  flashed  into  mine  eyes, 
That  at  the  first  my  sight  endured  it  not , 

4/7ff  thk  m  rjticstioning  more  backw^ird  made  me, 
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CANTO  IV. 

Between  two  viands,  equally  removed 

And  tempting,  a  free  man  would  die  of  hunger 
Ere  either  he  could  bring  unto  his  teeth. 

So^  would  a  lamb  between  the  ravenings 

Of  two  fierce  wolves  stand  fearing  both  alike  ; 
And  so  would  stand  a  dog  between  two  does. 

Hence,  if  I  held  my  peace,  myself  I  blame  not, 
Impelled  in  equal  measure  by  my  doubts, 
Since  it  must  be  so,  nor  do  I  commend. 

I  held  my  peace  ;  but  my  desire  was  painted 
Upon  my  face,  and  questioning  with  that 
More  fervent  far  than  by  articulate  speech. 

Beatrice  did  as  Daniel  had  done 

Relieving  Nebuchadnezzar  from  the  wrath 
Which  rendered  him  unjustly  merciless, 

And  said  :  "  Well  see  I  how  attracteth  thee 
One  and  the  other  wish,  so  that  thy  care 
Binds  itself  so  that  forth  it  does  not  breathe. 

Thou  arguest,  if  good  will  be  permanent, 
The  violence  of  others,  for  what  reason 
Doth  it  decrease  the  measure  of  my  merit  ? 

Again  for  doubting  furnish  thee  occasion 
Souls  seeming  to  return  unto  the  stars, 
According  to  the  sentiment  of  Plato. 

These  are  the  questions  which  upon  thy  wish 
Are  thrusting  equally ;  and  therefore  first 
Will  I  treat  that  which  hath  the  most  of  gall. 

He  of  the  Seraphim  most  absorbed  in  God, 
Moses,  and  Samuel,  and  whichever  John 
Thou  mayst  select,  I  say,  and  even  Mary, 

Have  not  in  any  other  heaven  their  seats, 

Than  have  those  spirits  that  just  appeared  to  thee, 
Nor  of  existence  more  or  fewer  years ; 

3  Jt  all  make  beautiful  the  primal  circle. 

And  have  sweet  life  in  different  degrees, 
By  feeling  more  or  less  the  eternal  breath. 

They  showed  themselves  here,  not  because  allotted 
This  sphere  h?5  been  to  them,  but  to  give  sign 
Of  the  celestial  which  is  least  exalted. 
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To  speak  thus  is  adapted  to  your  niind, 

Since  only  through  the  sense  it  apprehendcth 
What  then  it  worthy  makes  of  intellect. 

On  this  account  the  Scripture  condescends 
Unto  your  tacultieSj  and  feet  and  hands 
To  God  attributes,  and  means  something  else ; 

And  Holy  Church  untler  an  aspect  human 
Gabriel  and  Michael  rej^resent  to  you, 
And  him  who  made  Tobias  wliole  again. 

That  which  Tim  ecus  argues  of  the  soul 

Doth  not  resemble  that  which  here  is  seen, 
Because  it  seems  that  as  he  speaks  he  thinks. 

He  says  the  soul  unto  its  star  returns. 

Believing  it  to  have  been  severed  thence 
Whenever  nature  gave  it  as  a  form 

Perhaps  his  doctrine  is  of  other  guise 

Than  the  words  sound,  and  possibly  may  be 
With  meaning  that  is  not  to  be  derided. 

If  he  doth  mean  that  to  these  wheels  return 

The  honour  of  their  influence  and  the  blame, 
Perhaps  his  bow  doth  hit  upon  some  truth. 

This  principle  ill  understood  once  warped 

The  wiiole  world  nearly,  till  it  went  astray 
Invoking  Jove  and  Mercury  and  Mars. 

The  other  doubt  which  doth  disquiet  tliee 
Less  venom  has,  for  its  malevolence 
Could  never  lead  thee  otherwhere  from  me. 

That  as  unjust  our  justice  should  appear 
In  eyes  of  mortals,  is  an  argument 
Of  faith,  and  not  of  sin  heretical. 

But  still,  that  your  perception  may  be  able 
To  thorouglily  penetrate  this  verity^ 
As  thou  desiresti  I  will  satisfy  thee. 

If  it  be  violence  when  he  who  suffers 

Co-operates  not  with  him  who  uses  force, 
These  souls  were  not  on  that  account  excused ; 

For  will  is  never  quenched  unless  it  will, 
But  operates  as  nature  doth  in  hre, 
If  violence  a  tliousand  times  distort  it. 

Hence,  if  it  yieldedi  more  or  less,  it  seconds 

The  force  \  and  these  have  done  so,  having  power 
Of  turning  back  unto  the  holy  place. 

If  their  w  ill  had  been  perfect,  like  to  that 

Which  Lawrence  fast  upon  his  gridiron  held, 
And  Mutius  made  severe  to  his  own  hand. 
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It  would  have  urged  them  back*  along  the  road  as 

Whence  they  were  dragged,  as  soon  as  they  were  free ; 

But  such  a  solid  will  is  all  too  rare. 
And  by  these  words,  if  thou  hast  gathered  them 

As  thou  shouldst  do,  the  argument  is  refuted 

That  would  have  still  annoyed  thee  many  times.  ^ 

But  now  another  passage  runs  across 

Before  thine  eyes,  and  such  that  by  thyself 

Thou  couldst  not  thread  it  ere  thou  wouldst  be  weary. 
I  have  for  certain  put  into  thy  mind 

That  soul  beatified  could  never  lie,  9S 

For  it  is  ever  near  the  primal  Truth, 
And  then  thou  from  Piccarda  might'st  have  heard  . 

Costanza  kept  affection  for  the  veil, 

So  that  she  seemeth  here  to  contradict  me. 
Many  times,  brother,  has  it  come  to  .pass,  k» 

That,  to  escape  from  peril,  with  reluctance 

That  has  been  done  it  was  not  right  to  do, 
E'en  as  Alcmaeon  (who,  bieiiig  by  his  father 

Thereto  entreated,  his  own  mother  slew) 

Not  to  lose  pity  pitiless  became.  tos 

At  this  point  I  desire  thee  to  remember 

That  force  with  will  conimingles,  and  they  cause 

That  the  offences  cannot  be  excused. 
Will  absolute  consenteth  not  to  evil ; 

But  in  so  far  consenteth  as  it  fears,  no 

If  it  refrain,  to  fall  into  more  harm. 
Hence  when  Piccarda  uses  this  expression. 

She  meaneth  the  will  absolute,  and  1 

The  other,  so  that  both  of  us  speak  truth." 
Such  was  the  flowing  of  the  holy  river  tis 

That  issued  from  the  foiint  whence  springs  all  truth ; 

This  put  to  rest  my  wishes  one  and  all. 
*'  O  love  of  the  first  lover,  O  divine,"  i" 

Said  I  forthwith,  "  whose  speech  inundates  me 

And  warms  me  so,  it  more  and  more  revives  me,  «ao 

My  own  affection  is  not  so  profound 

As  to  suffice  in  rendering  grace  for  grace  ; 

Let  Him,  who  sees  and  can,  thereto  respond. 
Well  I  perceive  that  never  sated  is 

Our  intellect  unless  the  Truth  illume  it,  .  »« 

Beyond  which  nothing  true  expands  itself. 
It  rests  therein,  as  wild  beast  in  his  lair. 

When  it  attains  it ;  and  it  can  attain  it ; 

If  not,  then  each  desire  would  frustrate  be. 


"^rherefore  spnngs  up,  in  fashion  of  a  shoot, 

Doubt  at  the  foot  of  truth  ;  and  this  is  nature, 
Which  to  the  top  from  height  to  height  innpels  us. 

This  doth  invite  me,  this  assurance  give  me 
Witti  reverence,  Lady,  to  inquire  of  you 
Anotlier  tmth,  which  is  obscure  to  me, 

I  wish  to  know  if  man  can  satisfy  you 

For  broken  vows  with  other  good  deeds,  so 
That  in  your  balance  they  will  not  be  light/' 

Beatrice  gazed  upon  me  with  her  eyes 

Full  of  the  sparks  of  love,  and  so  divine, 
That,  o\Trcome  my  power,  I  turned  my  biick 

And  almost  lost  myself  with  eyes  downcast. 


CANTO  V. 

**  If  in  the  heat  of  love  I  flame  upon  thee 

Beyond  the  measure  that  on  earth  is  seen, 
So  that  the  valour  of  thine  eyes  I  vanquish, 

Marvel  thou  not  thereat ;  for  this  proceeds 

From  perfect  sight,  which  as  it  apprehends 
To  the  good  apprehended  moves  its  feet. 

Well  I  perceive  how  is  already  shining 
Into  thine  intellect  the  eternal  light, 
That  only  seen  enkindles  always  love ; 

And  if  some  other  thing  your  love  seduce, 
*Tis  nothing  but  a  vestige  of  the  same, 
III  understood,  which  there  is  shining  through. 

Thou  fain  wouldst  know  if  with  another  service 
For  broken  vow  can  such  return  be  made 
As  to  secure  the  soul  from  further  claim." 

This  Canto  thus  did  Beatrice  begin  ^ 

And,  as  a  man  who  breaks  not  off  his  speech, 
Continued  thus  her  holy  argument : 

ti  The  greatest  gift  that  in  his  largess  God 

Creating  made,  and  unto  his  own  goodness 
Nearest  confonned,  and  that  which  he  doth  prize 

Most  highly,  is  the  freedom  of  the  will, 

AVherewith  the  creatures  of  btelligcnce 
Both  all  and  only  were  and  are  endowed 

Now  wilt  thou  see,  if  thence  thou  reasonest, 
The  high  w^orth  of  a  vow,  if  it  be  made 
So  that  when  thou  consentest  Gtid  consents ; 
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For,  closing  between  God  and  man  the  compact, 

A  sacrifice  is  of  this  treasure  made, 

Such  as  I  say,  and  made  by  its  own  act.  ^ 

What  can  be  rendered  then  as  compensation  ?' 

Think'st  thou  to  make  good  use  of  what  thou'st  offered, 

With  gains  ill  gotten  thou  wouldst  do  good  deed. 
Now  ar^  thou  certain  of  the  greater  ^oint ; 

But  because  Holy  Church  in  this  dispenses,  js 

Which  seems  against  the  truth  which  I  have  shown  thee, 
^ehoves  thee  still  to  sit  awhile  at  table, 

Because  the  solid  food  which  thou  hast  taken 

Requireth  fiirther  aid  for  thy  digestion. 
Open  thy  mind  to  that  which  I  reveal,  4« 

And  fix  it  there  within ;  for  'tis  not  knowledge, 

The  having  heard  without  retaining  it. 
In  the  essence  of  this  sacrifice  two  things 

Convene  together ;  and  the  one  is  that 

Of  which  'tis  made,  the  other  is  the  agreement.  4S 

This  last  for  evermore  is  cancelled  not 

Unless  complied  with,  and  concerning  this 

With  such  precision  has  above  been  spoken.' 
Therefore  it  was  enjoined  upon  the  Hebrews 

To  offer  still,  though  sometimes  what  was  offere«l  fi 

Might  be  commuted,  as  thou  ought'st  to  know. 
The  other,  which  is  known  to  thee  as  matter, 

May  well  indeed  be  such  that  one  etrs  not 

If  it  for  other  matter  be  exchanged. 
But  let  none  shift  the  burden  on  his  shoulder  » 

At  his  arbitrament,  without  the  turning  . 

Both  of  the  white  and  of  the  yellow  key ; 
And  every  permutation  deem  as  foolish, 

If  in  the  substitute  the  thing  relinquished, 

As  the  four  is  in  six,  be  not  contained.  «o 

Therefore  whatever  thing  has  so  great  weight 

In  value  that  it  drags  down  every  balance 

Cannot  be  satisfied  with  other  spending. 
I.et  mortals  never  take  a  vow  in  jest ; 

Be  faithful  and  not  blind  in  doing  that,  ^' 

As  Jephthah  was  in  his  first  offering, 
Wliom  more  beseemed  to  say,*  *  I  have  done  wronp;, 

Than  to  do  worse  by  keeping ;  and  as  foolish 

Thou  the  great  leader  of  the  Greeks  wilt  find, 
Whence  wept  Iphigenia  her  fair  face,  ^ 

And  made  for  her  both  wise  and  simple  weep, 

Who  heard  such  kind  of  worship  spoken  of.' 
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Christians^  be  ye  more  serious  in  your  movements  \ 
Be  ye  not  like  a  feather  at  each  wind, 
And  think  not  cver>^  water  washes  you. 

Ye  have  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 

And  the  Pastor  of  fhe  Church  who  guideth  you 
Let  this  suffice  you  unto  your  salvation. 

If  evil  appetite  ciy  aught  else  to  you. 

Be  ye  as  men,  and  not  as  silly  sheep, 

So  that  the  Jew  among  you  may  not  mock  you. 

Be  ye  not  as  the  lamb  that  doth  abandon 

Its  mother's  milk,  and  frolicsome  and  simple 
Combats  at  its  own  pleasure  with  itself.'* 

Thus  Beatrice  to  me  even  as  I  ivrite  it ; 
Then  all  de.sireful  turned  herself  again 
To  that  part  where  the  world  is  most  alive- 

Her  silence  and  her  change  of  countenance 
Silence  imposed  upon  my  eager  mind, 
That  liad  already  in  advance  new  questions ; 

And  as  an  arrow  that  upon  the  mark 

Strikes  ere  the  bowstring  quiet  hath  become, 
So  did  we  speed  into  the  second  realm. 

My  Lady  there  so  jo>ful  I  beheld, 

As  into  the  brightness  of  that  heaven  she  entered, 
More  luminous  thereat  the  planet  grew  ; 

And  if  the  star  itself  was  changed  and  smiled, 
What  became  I,  who  by  my  nature  am 
Exceeding  mutable  in  every  guise  ! 

As,  in  a  fish-pond  which  is  pure  and  tranquil, 
Tlie  ^shes  draw  to  that  ^vhich  from  without 
Comes  in  such  fashion  that  their  food  they  deem  it  \ 

So  I  beheld  more  than  a  thousand  splendours 
Drav/irig  towards  us,  and  in  each  was  heard  : 
•*  Lo,  this  is  she  who  shall  increase  our  love," 

And  as  each  one  was  coming  unto  us, 
Full  of  beatitude  the  shade  was  seen, 
By  the  effulgence  clear  that  issued  from  it 

Think,  Reader,  if  what  here  is  just  beginning 

No  farther  should  proceed,  how  thou  would  ?t  have 
An  agonizing  need  of  knowing  more  ; 

And  of  thyself  thoult  see  how  I  from  these 
Was  in  desire  of  hearing  their  conditions, 
As  they  unto  mine  eyes  were  manifest. 

"  0  thou  well-born,  unto  whoW  Grace  concedes 
To  see  the  thrones  of  thet  eternal  triumph. 
Or  ever  yet  the  warfare  bje  abandoned, 
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With  light  that  through  the  whole  of  heaven  is  spread 

Kindled  are  we,  and  hence  if  thou  desirest 

To  know  of  us,  at  thine  own  pleasure  sate  thee."  123 

Thus  by  some  one  among  those  holy  spirits 

Was  spoken,  and  by  Beatrice :  "  Speak,  speak 

Securely,  and  believe  them  even  as  Gods.'* 
"  Well  I  perceive  how  thou  dost  nest  thyself 

In  thine  own  light,  and  drawest  it  from  thine  eyes,  ws 

Because  they  coruscate  when  thou  dost  smile, 
But  know  not  who  thou  art,  nor  why  thou  hast, 

Spirit  august,  thy  station  in  the  sphere 

That  veils  itself  to  men  in  alien  rays.** 
This  said  I  in  direction  of  the  light  tn 

Which  first  had  spoken  to  me ;  whence  it  became 

By  far  more  lucent  than  it  was  before. 
Even  as  the  sun,  that  doth  conceal  himself 

By  too  much  light,  when  heat  has  worn  away 

The  tempering  influence  of  the  vapours  dense,  m 

By  greater  rapture  thus  concealed  itself 

In  its  own  radiance  the  figure  saintly. 

And  thus  close,  close  enfolded  answered  me 
In  fashion  as  the  following  Canto  sings. 


CANTO  VI. 

"  After  that  Constantine  the  eagle  turned 

Against  the  course  of  heaven,  which  it  had  followed 
Behind  the  ancient  who  I^avinia  took, 

Two  hundred  years  and  more  the  bird  of  God 
In  the  extreme  of  Europe  held  itself,  .  ' 
Near  to  the  mountains  whence  it  issued  first ; 

And  under  shadow  of  the  sacred  plumes 

It  governed  there  the  world  from  hand  to  hand. 
And,  changing  thus,  upon  mine  own  alighted. 

Coesar  I  was,  and  am  Justinian, 

Who,  by  the  will  of  primal  Love  I  feel, 

Took  from  the  laws  the  useless  and  redundant ; 

And  ere  unto  the  work  I  was  attent, 

One  nature  to  exist  in  Christ,  not  more, 
Believed,  and  vdxh  such  faith  was  I  contented. 

But  blessed  Agapetus,  he  who  was 

The  supreme  pastor,  to  the  faith  sincere 
Pointed  me  out  the  way  by  words  of  his. 
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Ilim  I  believed,  and  what  was  his  assertion 
I  now  see  clearly,  even  as  thou  seest 
Each  contradiction  to  be  false  and  true. 

As  soon  as  with  the  Church  I  moved  my  feet, 

God  in  his  grace  it  pleased  with  this  high  task 
To  inspire  me,  and  I  gave  me  wholly  to  it, 

And  to  my  Belisarius  I  commended 

The  arms,  to  which  was  heaven's  right  hand  so  joincxl 
It  was  a  signal  that  I  should  repose. 

Now  here  to  the  first  question  terminates 
My  answer;  but  the  character  thereof 
Constrains  me  to  continue  with  a  sequel. 

In  order  that  thou  see  with  how  great  reason 
Men  move  against  the  standard  sacrosanct, 
Both  who  appropriate  and  who  oppose  it 

Behold  how  great  a  power  has  made  it  worthy 
Of  reverence,  beginning  from  the  hour 
WTien  Pallas  died  to  give  it  sovereignty. 

Thou  knowest  it  made  in  Alba  its  abode 

Three  hundred  years  and  upward,  till  at  last 
The  three  to  three  fought  for  it  yet  again. 

Thou  knowest  what  it  achieved  from  Sabine  wrong 
Down  to  Lucre tia's  sorrow,  in  seven  kings 
Overcoming  round  about  the  neighbouring  nations  ; 

Thou  knowest  what  it  achieved^  borne  by  the  Romans 
Illustrious  against  Brennus,  against  Pyrrhus, 
Against  the  other  princes  and  confederates, 

Torquatus  thence  and  Quinctius,  who  from  locks 
Unkempt  was  named,  Decii  and  Fabii, 
Received  the  fame  I  willingly  embalm  ; 

It  struck  to  earth  tlie  pride  of  the  Arabians, 

Who,  following  Hannibal,  had  passed  across 
The  Alpine  ridges,  Po^  from  which  thou  glidest ; 

Beneath  it  triumphed  while  they  yet  were  young 
Pompey  and  Scipio,  and  to  the  hill 
Beneath  which  thou  wast  bom  it  bitter  seemed ; 

Then,  near  unto  the  time  when  heaven  had  willed 
To  bring  the  whole  world  to  its  mood  serene, 
Did  Caesar  by  the  will  of  Rome  assume  it 

What  it  achieved  from  Var  unto  the  Rhine, 
Is^re  beheld  and  Saone,  beheld  the  Sehie, 
And  every  valley  whence  the  Rhone  is  filled  ; 

v\Tiat  it  achieved  when  it  had  left  Ravenna, 
And  leaped  the  Rubicon,  was  such  a  flight 
That  neither  tongue  nor  pen  could  follow  it 
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Round  towards  Spain  it  wheeled  its  legions ;  then 

Towards  Durazzo,  and  Pharsalia  smote  65 

That  to  the  calid  Nile  was  felt  the  pain. 
Antandros  and  the  Simois,  whence  it  started, 

It  saw  again,  and  there  where  Hector  lies, 

And  ill  for  Ptolemy  then  roused  itself 
From  thence  it  came  like  lightning  upon  Juba ;  ro 

Then  wheeled  itself  again  into  your  West, 

Where  the  Pompeian  clarion  it  heard. 
From  what  it  wrought  \vith  the  next  standard-bearer 

Brutus  and  Cassius  howl  in  Hell  together, 

And  Modena  and  Perugia  dolent  were ;  75 

Still  doth  the  mournful  Cleopatra  weep 

Because  thereof,  who,  fleeing  from  before  it, 

Took  from  the  adder  sudden  and  black  death. 
With  him  it  ran  even  to  the  Red  Sea  shore ; 

With  him  it  placed  the  world  in  so  great  peace,  80 

That  unto  Janus  was  his  temple  closed. 
But  what  the  standard  that  has  made  me  speak 

Achieved  before,  and  after  should  achieve 

Throughout  the  mortal  realm  that  lies  beneath  it, 
Becometh  in  appearance  mean  and  dim,  8s 

If  in  the  hand  of  the  third  Caesar  seen 

With  eye  unclouded  and  affection  pure, 
Because  the  living  Justice  that  inspires  me 

Granted  it,  in  the  hand  of  him  I  speak  of, 

The  glory  of  doing  vengeance  for  its  wrath.  9c 

Now  here  attend  to  what  I  answer  thee ; 

Later  it  ran  with  Titus  to  do  vengeance 

Upon  the  vengeance  of  the  ancient  sin. 
And  when  the  tooth  of  Lombardy  had -bitten 

The  Holy  Church,  then  underneath  its  wings  nt 

Did  Charlemagne  victorious  succour  her. 
Now  hast  thou  power  to  judge  of  such  as  those 

Whom  I  accused  above,  and  of  their  crimes, 

Which  are  the  cause  of  all  your  miseries. 
To  the  public  standard  one  the  yellow  lilies  toe 

Opposes,  the  other  claims  it  for  a  party, 

So  that  'tis  hard  to  see  which  sins  the  most 
Let,  let  the  Ghibellines  ply  their  handicraft 

Beneath  some  other  standard ;  for  this  ever 

111  follows  he  who  it  and  justice  parts.  «o« 

A.nd  let  not  this  new  Charles  e*er  strike  it  down, 

He  and  his  Gudfs,  but  let  him  fear  the  talons 

That  from  a  nobler  lion  stripped  the  tdl. 
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Already  oftent'mes  the  sons  have  wept 

The  father's  crime  _;  and  let  him  not  believe 
That  God  will  change  His  scutcheon  for  the  hlies. 

This  little  ])lanet  doth  adorn  itself 

With  the  good  spirits  that  have  active  been, 
That  fame  and  honour  might  come  after  them  ; 

And  whensoever  the  desires  mount  thither, 
Thus  deviating,  must  perforce  the  rays 
Of  the  true  love  less  vividly  mount  upward. 

But  in  coramensuration  of  our  wages 

With  our  desert  is  portion  of  our  joy, 
Because  we  see  them  neither  less  nor  greater^ 

Herein  doth  living  Justice  sweeten  so 
Affection  in  us,  that  for  evermore 
It  cannot  warp  to  any  iniquity- 
Voices  diverse  make  up  sweet  melmh'es  ; 
So  in  this  life  of  ours  the  seats  diverse 
Render  sweet  harmony  among  these  spheres  ; 

And  in  the  compass  of  this  present  pearl 
Shineth  the  sheen  of  Romeo,  of  whom 
The  grand  and  beauteous  work  was  ill  rewarded- 

But  the  Provencals  who  against  him  wrought^ 

They  have  not  laughed,  and  therefore  ill  goes  lie 
Who  makes  his  hurt  of  tlie  good  deeds  of  others. 

Four  daughters,  and  each  one  of  them  a  queen, 
Had  Raymond  Berenger,  and  this  for  him 
Did  Romeo,  a  poor  man  and  a  pilgrim  * 

And  then  malicious  words  incited  him 

To  summon  to  a  reckoning  this  just  man, 
Who  rendered  to  him  seven  and  five  for  ten. 

Then  he  departed  poor  and  stricken  in  years, 

And  if  the  world  could  know  the  heart  he  had. 
In  begging  bit  by  bit  his  livelihood, 

Though  much  it  laud  hun,  it  would  laud  him  more,'* 
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CANTO   VII. 

**  OsANNA  smictus  Deus  Sahaoth, 
Supcrillustrans  daritate  tua 
Felices  ignes  horum  malaJwth  !  " 

In  this  wise,  to  his  melody  returning, 

This  substance,  upon  which  a  double  light 
Doubles  itself,  was  seen  by  me  to  sing, 
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And  to  their  dance  this  and  the  others  moved, 

And  in  the  manner  of  swift-hurrying  sparks 

Veiled  themselves  from  me  with  a  sudden  distance. 
Doubting  was  I,  and  saying,  "  Tell  her,  tell  hef,"  w 

Within  me,  "  tell  her,*'  saying,  "  tell  my  Lady,** 

Who  slakes  my  thirst  with  her  sweet  effluences  5 
And  yet  that  reverence  which  doth  lord  it  over 

The  whole  of  me  only  by  B  and  ICE, 

Bowed  me  again  like  unto  one  who  drowses.  15 

Short  while  did  Beatrice  endure  me  thus ; 

And  she  began,  lighting  me  with  a  smile 

Such  as  would  make  one  happy  in  the  fire : 
"  According  to  infallible  advisement, 

After  what  manner  a  just  vengeance  justly  «b 

Could  be  avenged  has  put  thee  upon  thinking, 
But  I  ^vill  speedily  thy  mind  unloose ; 

And  do  thou  listen,  for  these  words  of  mine 

Of  a  great  doctrine  will  a  present  make  thee. 
By  not  enduring  on  the  power  that  wills  •§ 

Curb  for  his  good,  that  man  who  ne'er  was  bom, 

Damning  himself  damned  all  his  progeny ; 
^Vhereby  the  hiiman  species  down  below 

Lay  sick  for  many  centuries  in  great  error, 

Till  to  descend  it  pleased  the  Word  of  God  so 

To  where  the  nature,  which  from  its  own  Maker 

Estranged  itself,  he  joined  to  him  in  person 

By  the  sole  act  of  his  eternal  love. 
Now  unto  what  is  said  direct  thy  sight ; 

This  nature  when  united  to  its  Maker,'  \^ 

Such  as  created,  was  sincere  and  good ; 
But  by  itself  alone  was  banished  forth 

From  Paradise,  because  it  turned  aside 

Out  of  the  way  of  truth  and  of  its  life. 
Therefore  the  penalty  the  cross  held  but,  ♦© 

If  measured  by  the  nature  thus  assumed. 

None  ever  yet  with  so  great  justice  stung. 
And  none  was  ever  of  so  great  injustice. 

Considering  who  the  Person  was  that  suffered. 

Within  whom  such  a  nature  was  contracted.  <:, 

From  one  act  therefore  issued  things  diverse ; 

To  God  and  to  the  Jews  one  death  was  pleasing  ; 

Earth  trembled  at  it  and  the  Heaven  was  opened. 
It  should  no  longer  now  seem  difficult 

To  thee,  when  it  is  said  that  a  just  vengeance  so 

By  a  just  court  was  afterward  avenged. 
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But  now  do  I  behold  thy  mind  entangled 

Prom  thought  to  thought  within  a  knot,  from  which 

With  great  desire  it  waits  to  free  itself 
Thou  say  est,  '  Well  discern  1  what  I  hear  ; 

But  it  is  hidden  from  me  why  God  willed 

For  our  redemption  only  this  one  mode' 
Buried  remairLcth,  brother,  this  decree 

Unto  the  eyes  of  every  one  whose  nature 

Is  in  the  fiame  of  love  not  yet  adult. 
Verily,  inasmuch  as  at  this  mark 

One  gazes  long  and  little  is  discerned, 

Wherefore  this  mode  was  worthiest  will  I  say« 
Goodness  Divine,  which  from  itself  doth  spurn 

All  envy,  burning  in  itself  so  sparkles 

That  the  eternal  beauties  it  unfolds. 
AVhate'er  from  this  immediately  distils 

Has  aftenjv^ards  no  end,  for  ne'er  removed 

Is  its  impression  when  it  sets  its  seaL 
Whatever  from  tliis  immediately  rains  do^\Tl 

Is  wholly  free,  because  it  is  not  subject 

Unto  the  influences  of  novel  things. 
The  more  confoniied  thereto,  the  more  it  pleases  ' 

For  the  blest  ardour  that  irradiates  all  things 

In  that  most  like  itself  is  most  vivacious. 
With  all  of  these  things  has  advantaged  been 

The  human  creature  ;  and  if  one  be  wanting, 

From  his  nobilit>^  he  needs  must  fall 
*Tis  sin  alone  which  doth  disfranchise  him, 

And  render  him  unlike  the  Good  Supreme, 

So  that  he  little  with  its  light  is  blanched, 
And  to  his  dignity  no  more  returns, 

Unless  he  fill  up  where  transgression  empties 

W^ith  righteous  pains  for  criminal  delights. 
Your  nature  when  it  sinned  so  utterly 

In  its  own  seed,  out  of  these  dignities 

Even  as  out  of  Paradise  w^as  driven. 
Nor  could  itself  recover,  if  thou  notest 

With  nicest  subtilty,  by  any  way, 

Except  by  passing  one  of  these  two  fords  : 
Either  that  God  through  clemency  alone 

Had  pardon  granted,  or  that  man  himself 

Had  satisfaction  for  his  folly  made. 
Fix  now  thine  eye  deep  into  the  abyss 

Of  the  eternal  counsel,  to  my  speech 

As  far  as  may  be  fastened  steadfastly  ! 
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Man  in  his  limitations  had  not  power 

To  satisfy,  not  having  power  to  sink 

In  his  humility  obeying  then, 
Far  as  he  disobeying  thought  to  rise ;  loc 

And  for  this  reason  man  has  been  from  power 

Of  satisfying  by  himself  excluded. 
I'herefore  it  God  behoved  in  his  own  ways 

Man  to  restore  unto  his  perfect  life, 

I  say  in  one,  or  else  in  both  of  them.  los 

But  since  the  action  of  the  doer  is 

So  much  more  grateful,  aS  it  more  presents 

The  goodness  of  the  heart  from  which  it  issues, 
Goodness  Divine,  that  doth  imprint  the  world, 

Has  been  contented  to  proceed  by  each  nc 

And  all  its  ways  to  lift  you  up  again ; 
Nor  'twixt  the  first  day  and  the  final  night 

Such  high  and  such  magnificent  proceeding 

By  one  or  by  the  other  was  or  shall  be ; 
For  God  more  bounteous  was  himself  to  give  ns 

To  make  man  able  to  uplift  himself, 

Than  if  he  only  of  himself  had  pardoned ; 
And  all  the  other  modes  were  insufficient 

For  justice,  were  it  not  the  Son  of  God 

Himself  had  humbled  to  become  incarnate.  i*! 

Now,  to  fill  fully  each  desire  of  thine, 

Return  I  to  elucidate  one  place. 

In  order  that  thou  there  mayst  see  as  I  do. 
Thou  sayst :  *  I  see  the  air,  I  see  the  fire. 

The  water,  and  the  earth,  and  all  their  mixtures  ms 

Come  to  corruption,  and  short  while  endure ; 
And  these  things  notwithstanding  were  created ; ' 

Therefore  if  that  which  I  have  said  were  true. 

They  should  have  been  secure  against  corruption. 
The  Angels,  brother,  and  the  land  sincere  130 

In  which  thou  art,  created  may  be  called 

Just  as  they  are  in  their  entire  existence ; 
But  all  the  elements  which  thou  hast  named, 

And  all  those  things  which  out  of  them  are  made, 

By  a  created  virtue  are  informed.  ts? 

Created  was  the  matter  which  they  have ; 

Created  was  the  informing  influence 

Within  these  stars  that  round  about  them  go, 
The  soul  of  every  brute  and  of  the  plants 

By  its  potential  temperament  attracts  X4» 

'J'he  ray  and  motion  of  the  holy  lights ; 
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But  your  own  life  immediately  inspires 

Supreme  Beneficence^  and  enamours  it 
So  with  herself,  it  evermore  desires  her. 

And  thou  from  this  mayst  argue  furthermore 
Your  resurrection,  if  thou  think  again 
How  human  flesh  was  fashioned  at  that  time 

When  the  first  parents  both  of  them  were  made," 
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Tfte  world  used  in  its  peri!  to  believe 
That  the  fair  Cypria  delirious  love 
Rayed  out,  in  the  third  epiqrcle  turning ; 

Wherefore  not  only  tmto  her  paid  honour 
Of  sacrifices  and  of  ^'otive  cry 
The  ancient  nations  in  the  ancient  error, 

But  bodi  Dione  honoured  they  and  Cupid, 
That  as  her  mother,  this  one  as  her  son, 
And  said  that  he  had  sat  in  Dido's  lap ; 

And  they  from  her,  whence  I  beginning  take, 
Took  the  denomination  of  the  star 
That  wooes  the  sun,  now  following,  now  in  front. 

I  was  not  ware  of  our  ascending  to  it ; 

1  But  of  our  being  in  it  gave  full  faith 

My  Lady  whom  I  saw  more  beauteous  grow. 

And  as  within  a  flame  a  spark  is  seen, 

And  as  within  a  voice  a  voice  discerned, 
When  one  is  steadfast,  and  one  comes  and  goes. 

Within  that  light  beheld  I  other  lamps 

Move  in  a  circle,  speeding  more  and  less> 
Methinks  in  measure  of  their  inwarc  vision. 

From  a  cold  cloud  descended  never  winds, 
Or  visible  or  not,  so  rapidly 
They  would  not  laggard  and  impeded  seem 

To  any  one  who  had  those  lights  divine 

Seen  come  towards  us,  leaving  the  gyration 
Begun  at  first  in  the  high  Seraphim. 

And  behind  those  that  most  in  front  appeared 
Sounded  "  Osanna  I "  so  that  never  since 
To  hear  again  was  I  without  desire. 

Then  unto  us  more  nearly  one  approached, 
And  it  alone  began :  "  We  all  are  ready 
Unto  thy  pleasvirej  that  thou  joy  in  us. 
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We  turn  around  with  the  celestial  Princes, 

One  gyre  and  one  gyration  and  one  thirst,  .  35 

1  o  whom  thou  in  the  world  of  old  didst  say, 
Ye  tuho^  intelli^t^  the  third  heaven  are  moving;  * 

And  are  so  full  of  love,  to  pleasure  thee 

A  little  quiet  will  not  be  less  sweet." 
After  these  eyes  of  mine  themselves  had  offered  *  ♦« 

Unto  my  Lady  reverently,  and  she 

Content  and  certain  of  herself  had  made  them,* 
Back  to  the  light  they  turned.  Which  so  great  promise 

Made  of  itself,  and  "  Say,  who  art  thou  ?  "'  was 

My  voice>  imprinted  with  a  great  aflfectioii. '  4S 

O  how  and  how  much  I  beheld  it  grow 

AVith  the  new  joy  that  superadded  was 

Unto  its  joys,  as  soon  as  I  had  spoken  1 
Tims  changed,  it  said  to  me :  "The  world  possessed  me 

Short  tiinc  below ;  and,  if  it  had  been  more,  5« 

Much  evil  will  be  which  would  not  have  been. 
My  gladness  keepeth  me  concealed  from  thee, 

Which  rayeth  round  about  me,  and  doth  hide  md 

Like  as  a  creature  swathed  in  its  own  silk.         '  ^ 
Much  didst  thou  love  me,  and  thou  hadst  good  reason ;  55 

For  had  I  been  below,  I  should  have  shown  thee 

Somewhat  beyond  the  foliage  of  my  love. 
That  left-hand  margin,  which  doth  bathe  itself 

In  Rhone,  when  it  is  mingled  with  the  Sorgue, 

Me  for  its  lord  awaited  in  due  time,  ^ 

And  that  horn  of  Ausonia,  which  is  towned 

With  Ban,  with  Gaeta  and  Catona, 

Whence  Tronto  and  Verde  in  the  sea  disgorge. 
Already  flashed  upon  my  brow  tlie  crown 

Of  that  dominion  which  the  Danube  waters  61 

After  the  German  borders  it  abandons ; 
And  beautiful  Trinacria,  that  is  murky 

'Twixt  Pachino  and  Peloro,  (on  the  gulf 

Which  greatest  scath  from  Eurus  doth  receive,) 
Not  through  Typhceus,  but  through  nascent  sulphur,  70 

Would  have  awaited  her  own  monarchs  still, 

Through  me  from  Charles  descended  and  from  Rudolph, 
If  evil  lordship,  that  exasperates  ever 

The  subject  populations,  had  not  moved 

Palermo  to  the  outcry  of  *  Death  !  death  i '  75 

And  if  my  brother  could  but  this  foresee. 

The  greedy  poverty  of  Catalonia 

Straight  would  he  flee,  that  it  might  not  molest  him ; 
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For  verily  Ms  needful  to  provide, 

Through  him  or  otlier,  so  that  on  his  bark 
Already  freighted  no  more  freight  be  placed. 

His  nature,  which  from  liberal  covetous 

Descended,  such  a  soldiery  would  need 
As  should  not  care  for  hoarding  in  a  chest*' 

"  Because  I  do  believe  the  lofty  joy 

Thy  speech  infuses  into  me,  my  Lord, 
Where  every  good  thing  doth  begin  and  end 

Thou  seest  as  I  see  it,  the  more  grateful 
,  Is  it  to  me ;  and  this  too  hold  I  dear^ 

That  gazing  upon  God  thou  dost  discern  it. 

Glad  hast  tliou  made  me  ;  so  make  clear  to  me. 

Since  speaking  thou  hast  stirred  me  up  to  doubt, 
How  from  sweet  seed  can  bitter  issue  forth," 

This  I  to  him ;  and  he  to  me :  "  If  I 

Can  show  to  thee  a  truth,  to  what  thou  askest 
Thy  face  thou'lt  hold  as  thou  dost  hold  thy  back. 

The  Good  which  all  the  realm  thou  art  ascending 
Turns  and  contents,  maketh  its  providence 
To  be  a  power  within  these  bodies  vast ; 

And  not  alone  the  natures  are  foreseen 

Within  the  mind  that  in  itself  is  perfect, 
But  they  together  T\dth  their  presen'ation. 

For  whatsoever  thing  this  bow  shoots  forth 

Falls  foreordained  unto  an  end  foreseen, 
'  Even  as  a  shaft  directed  to  its  mark. 

If  that  were  not,  the  heaven  which  thou  dost  walk 
Would  in  such  manner  its  effects  produce* 
That  they  no  longer  would  be  arts,  but  minSt 

This  cannot  be,  if  the  Intelligences 

That  keep  these  stars  in  motion  are  not  maimed, 
And  maimed  the  First  that  has  not  made  them  perfect. 

Wilt  thou  this  truth  have  clearer  made  to  thee?" 
And  I :  **  Not  so  ;  for  'tis  impossible 
That  nature  tire,  I  see,  in  what  is  needful/^ 

Whence  he  again  ;  "  Now  say,  would  it  be  worse 
For  men  on  earth  were  they  not  citizens  ?  " 
**  Yes,"  I  repHed  ;  *'  and  here  I  ask  no  reason." 

"  And  can  they  be  so,  if  below  they  live  not 
Diversely  unto  offices  diverse  ? 
No,  if  your  master  write th  well  for  you," 

So  came  he  with  deductions  to  this  point ; 

Then  he  concluded  :  **  Therefore  it  behoves 
The  roots  of  yqur  effects  to  be  diverse. 
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Hence  one  is  Solon  borrij  another  Xerxe^i, 

Another  Melchisedec,  and  another  he  »$ 

Who,  fljing  through  the  air,  his  son  did  lose. 
Revolving  Nature,  which  a  signet  is 

To  mortal  wax,  doth  practise  well  Iier  art, 

But  not  one  inn  distinguish  from  another ; 
Thence  happens  it  that  Esau  differeth  ijo 

In  seed  from  Jacob ;  and  Quirinus  comes 

From  sire  so  vile  that  he  is  given  to  Mars. 
A  generated  nature  \X^  own  way 

Would  always  make  like  its  progenitors^ 

If  Providence  divine  were  not  triumphant.  m 

Now  that  which  was  behind  thee  is  before  thee  ; 

But  that  thou  know  that  I  with  thee  am  pleased, 

With  a  corollary  will  I  mantle  thee. 
Evermore  nature,  if  it  fortune  find 

Discordant  to  it,  like  each  other  seed  u* 

Out  of  its  region,  niaketh  evil  thrift ; 
And  if  the  world  below  won  Id  fix  its  mind 

On  the  foundation  which  is  laid  by  nature, 

Pursuing  that,  'twould  have  the  people  good. 
3ut  you  unto  religion  ivrench  aside  ui 

Him  who  was  bom  to  gird  him  with  the  sword, 

And  make  a  king  of  him  who  is  for  sermons ; 
Therefore  your  footsteps  u-ander  from  the  road*"    . 


CANTO   IX. 

Beautiful  Clemence,  after  that  thy  Charles 
Had  me  enlightened,  he  narrated  to  me 
The  treacheries  his  seed  should  undergo ; 

But  said  :  *'  Be  still  and  let  the  years  roll  round  ;  ** 
So  I  can  only  say,  that  lamentation 
Legitimate  shall  follow  on  your  wrong,^. 

And  of  that  holy  light  the  life  already 

Had  to  the  Sun  which  fills  it  turned  again, 
As  to  that  good  which  for  each  thing  sufficelh. 

Ah,  souls  deceived,  and  creatures  impious, 

Who  from  such  good  do  turn  away  your  hearts, 
Directing  upon  vanity  your  foreheads  ! 

And  now,  behold,  another  of  those  splendours 
Approached  me,  and  its  will  to  pleasure  me 
It  signified  by  brightening  outwardly. 
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The  eyes  of  Beatrice,  that  fastened  were 

Upon  me,  as  before,  of  dear  assent 

To  my  desire  assurance  gave  to  me. 
"  Ah,  bring  swift  compensation  to  my  wjsh, 

Thou  blessed  spirit,"  I  said,  '^  and  give  me  proof 

That  what  I  think  in  thee  I  can  reflect  I" 
Whereat  the  lights  that  still  was  new  to  rae. 

Out  of  its  depths,  whence  it  before  was  singing, 

As  one  delighted  to  do  good,  continued  \ 
**  Within  that  region  of  the  land  depraved 

Of  Italy,  that  lies  bet^veen  Rialto 

And  fountain-heads  of  Brenta  and  of  Piava, 
Rises  a  hill,  and  mounts  not  very  high, 

Wlierefirom  descended  forraeriy  a  torch 

That  made  upon  that  region  great  assault. 
Out  of  one  root  were  born  both  I  and  it ; 

Cunizza  was  I  called,  and  here  I  shine 

Because  the  splendour  of  this  star  overcame  me. 
But  gladly  to  myself  the  cause  I  pardon 

Of  my  allotment,  and  it  does  not  grieve  mc  ; 

Which  would  perhaps  seem  strong  unto  your  vulgar. 
Of  this  so  luculent  and  precious  jewel, 

Which  of  our  heaven  is  nearest  unto  me, 

Great  fame  remained  ;  and  ere  it  die  away 
This  hundredth  year  shall  yet  quintupled  be.  44 

See  if  man  ought  to  make  him  excellent, 

So  that  another  life  the  first  may  leave  ! 
And  thus  thinks  not  the  present  multitude 

Shut  in  by  Adige  and  Tagliamento, 

Nor  yet  for  being  scourged  is  penitent.  4S 

But  soon  ^ twill  be  that  Padua  in  the  marsh 

Will  change  the  water  that  Vicenza  bathes. 

Because  the  folk  are  stubborn  against  duty  ; 
And  where  the  Sile  and  Cagnano  join 

One  lordeth  it,  and  goes  with  lofty  head,  53 

For  catching  whom  e*en  now  the  net  is  making, 
Feltro  moreover  of  her  impious  pastor 

Shall  weep  the  crime,  which  shall  so  monstrous  be 

That  for  the  like  none  ever  entered  Malta. 
Ample  exceedingly  would  be  the  \'at  55 

That  of  the  Ferrarese  could  hold  the  blood. 

And  weary  who  should  weigh  it  ounce  by  ounce, 
Of  which  this  courteous  priest  shall  make  a  gift 

To  show  himself  a  partisan  ;  and  such  gifts 

Will  to  the  living  of  the  land  conlbnn,  fi« 
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Above  us  there  are  mirrors,  Thrones  you  call  them,       .  ' 

From  which  shines  out  on  us  God  Judicant, 

So  that  this  utterance  seems  good  to  us." 
Here  it  was  silent,  and  it  had  the  semblance 

Of  being  turned  elsewhither,  by  the  wheel  « 

On  which  it  entered  as  it  was  before. 
The  other  joy,  already  known  to  me, 

Became  a  thing  transplendent  in  my  sight,- 

As  a  fine  ruby  smitten  by  the  sun. 
Through  joy  effulgence  is  acquired  above,  t^ 

As  here  a  smile ;  but  down  below,  the  shade 

Outwardly  darkens,  as  the  mind  is  sad*. 
"  God  seeth  all  things,  and  in  Him,  blest  spirit, 

Thy  sight  is,"  said  I,  •"  so  that  never  will 

Of  his  can  possibly  from  thee  be  hidden ;  i\ 

Thy  voice,  then,  that  for  ever  makes  the  heavens 

Glad,  with  the  singing  of  those  holy  fires 

Which  of  their  six  wings  make  themselves  a  cowl, 
Wherefore  does  it  not  satisfy  my  longings  ? 

Indeed,  I  would  not  wait  thy  questioning  ' ."  8r 

If  I  in  thee  were  as  thou  art  in  me." 
"  The  greatest  of  the  valleys  where  the  water 

Expands  itself,"  forthwith  its  words  began,     '  .  , 

"  That  sea  excepted  which  the  earth  engarland^ 
Between  discordant  shores  against  the  sun  H 

Extends  so  far,  that  it  meridian  makes  * 

Where  it  was  wont  before  to  make  the  horizon^ 
I  was  a  dweller  on  that  valley's  shore 

'Twixt  Ebro  and  Magra  that  with  journey  short 

Doth  from  the  Tuscan  part  the  Genoese.  9c 

With  the  same  sunset  and  same  sunrise  nearly 

Sit  Buggia  and  the  city  whence  I  was, 

That  with  its  blood  once  made  the  harbour  hot. 
Foico  that  people  called  me  unto  whom 

My  name  was  known  ;  and  now  with  me  this  heaven        9s 

Imprints  itself,  as  I  did  once  with  it ; 
For  more  the  daughter  of  Belus  never  burned, 

Offending  both  Sichaeus  and  Creusa, 

Than  I,  so  long  as  it  became  my  locks. 
Nor  yet  that  Rodophean,  who  deluded  xoo 

AVas  by  Demophoon,  nor  yet  Alcides, 

When  lole  he  in  his  heart  had  locked. 
Yet  here  is  no  repenting,  but  we  smile, 

Not  at  the  fault,  which  comes  not  back  to  mind, 

But  at  the  power  which  ordered  and  foresa.'^.  ^  '®.\ 


Here  wc  behold  the  art  that  doth  adorn 

With  such  affection,  and  the  good  discover 
Whereby  the  world  above  turns  that  below/ 

But  that  thou  wholly  satisfied  mayst  bear 

Thy  wishes  hence  which  in  this  sphere  are  born, 
Still  farther  to  proceed  behoveth  me. 

Thoii  fain  wouldst  know  who  is  %vithin  this  light 
That  here  beside  me  thus  is  scintillating, 
Even  as  a  sunbeam  in  the  limpid  water. 

Then  know  thou,  that  within  there  is  at  rest 
Rahab,  and  being  to  our  order  joined, 
With  her  in  its  supremest  grade  'tis  sealed. 

Into  this  heaven,  where  ends  the  shadowy  cone 
Cast  by  your  world,  before  all  other  souls 
First  of  Christ's  triumph  was  she  taken  u\\ 

Full  meet  it  was  to  leave  her  in  some  heaven, 
Even  as  a  palm  of  the  high  victory 
Which  he  acquired  with  one  palm  and  the  other, 

Because  she  favoured  the  first  glorious  deed 
Of  Joshua  upon  the  Holy  Land, 
That  little  stirs  the  memory  of  the  Pope, 

Thy  city,  which  an  offshoot  is  of  him 
,     Who  first  upon  his  Maker  turned  his  back, 
And  whose  ambition  is  so  sorely  wept, 

Brings  forth  and  scatters  the  accursed  flower 

Which  both  the  sheep  and  lambs  hath  led  astray, 
Since  it  has  turned  the  shepherd  to  a  wolf. 

For  this  the  Evangel  and  the  mighty  Doctors 
Are  derelict,  and  only  the  Decretals 
So  studied  that  it  shows  upon  their  margins. 

On  this  are  Pope  and  Cardinals  intent; 
Their  meditations  reach  not  Nazareth, 
There  where  his  pinions  Gabriel  unfolded  ; 

But  Vatican  and  the  other  parts  elect 

Of  Rome,  which  have  a  cemetery  been 
Unto  the  soldiery  that  followed  Peter, 

Shall  soon  be  free  from  this  adultery." 
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Looking  into  his  Son  mth  all  the  Love 

Which  each  of  them  eternally  breathes  forth, 
The  Primal  and  unutterable  Power 
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Whate'er  before  the  mind  or  eye  revolves 

With  so  much  order  made,  there  can  be  none  s 

Who  this  beholds  without  enjoying  Him. 
Lift  up  then,  Reader,  to  the  lofty  wheels 

With  me  thy  vision  straight  unto  that  part 

Where  the  one  motion  on  the  other  strikes, 
And  there  begin  to  contempl^-te  with  joy  ■  t« 

That  Master's  art,  who  in  himself  so  loves  it 

That  never  doth  his  eye  depart  therefrom. 
Behold  how  from  that  point  goes  branching  off 

The  oblique  circle,  which  conveys  the  planets, 

To  satisfy  the  world  that  calls  upon  them ;  \% 

And  if  their  pathway  were  not  thus  inflected, 

Much  virtue  in  the  heavens  would  be  in  vain, 

And  almost  every  power  below  here  dead. 
If  from  the  straight  lin^  distant  more  or  less 

Were  the  departure,  much  would  wanting  be  «> 

Above  and  underneath  of  mundane  order. 
Remain  now.  Reader,  still  upon  thy  bench, 

In  thought  pursuing  tliat  which  is  foretasted. 

If  thou  wouldst  jocund  be  instead  of  weary, 
IVe  set  before  thee ;  henceforth  feed  thyself,  « 

For  to  itself  diverteth  all  my  caf e 

That  theme  whereof  I  have  been  made  the  scribe. 
The  greatest  of  the  ministers  of  nature. 

Who  with  the  power  of  heaven  the  world  imprints 

And  measures  with  his  light  the  time  for  us,  30 

With  that  part  which  above  is  called  to  mind 

Conjoined,  along  the  spirals  was  revolving, 

Where  each  time  earlier  he.  presents  himself; 
And  I  was  with  him ;  but  of  the  ascending 

I  was  not  conscious,  saving  as  a  man  35 

Of  a  first  thought  is  conscious  ere  it  come  ; 
And  Beatrice,  she  who  is  seen  to  pass 

From  good  to  better,  and  so  suddenly 

That  not  by  time  her  action  is  expressed, 
How  lucent  in  herself  must  she  have  been  !  40 

And  what  was  in  the  sun,  wherein  I  entered. 

Apparent  not  by  colour  but  by  light, 
I,  though  I  call  on  genius,  art,  and  practice, 

Cannot  so  tell  that  it  could  be  imagined ;     , 

Believe  one  can,  and  let  him  long  to  see  it.  45 

And  if  our  fantasies  too  lowly  are 

For  altitude  so  great,  it  is  no  marvel, 

Since  o'er  the  sun  was  never  eye  could  go. 
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Such  in  this  place  was  the  fourth  family 

Of  the  high  Father,  who  forever  sates  it. 
Showing  how  lie  breathes  forth  and  how  begets. 

Aud  Beatrice  began  :  '*  Give  tlianks,  give  thanks 
Unto  tlie  Sun  of  Angels,  who  to  this 
Sensible  one  has  raised  thee  by  his  grace  1 '' 

Never  was  heart  of  mortal  so  disposed 
To  worship,  nor  to  give  itself  to  God 
With  all  its  gratitude  was  it  so  ready, 

As  at  those  words  did  I  myself  become  ; 

And  all  my  love  was  so  absorbed  in  Him, 
That  in  oblivion  Beatrice  was  eclipsed. 

Nor  this  displeased  her  \  but  she  smiled  at  it 
So  that  the  splendour  of  her  laughing  eyes 
My  single  mind  on  many  things  divided. 

Lights  many  saw  I,  vivid  and  triumphant. 

Make  us  a  centre  and  themselves  a  circle, 
More  sweet  in  voice  than  luminous  in  aspect. 

Thus  girt  about  the  daughter  of  Latona 

We  sometimes  see,  when  pregnant  is  the  air, 

So  that  it  holds  the  thread  which  makes  her  zone. 

Within  the  court  of  Heaven,  whence  I  return, 
Are  many  je^vels  found,  so  fair  and  precious 
They  cannot  be  transported  from  the  realm ; 

And  of  them  was  the  singing  of  those  lights, 

Who  takes  not  wings  that  he  may  fly  up  thither, 
The  tidings  thence  may  from  the  dumb  await ! 

As  soon  as  singing  thus  those  burning  suns 

Had  round  about  us  whirled  themselves  three  times, 
Like  unto  stars  neighbouring  the  steadfast  poles, 

Ladies  they  seemed,  not  from  the  dance  released. 
But  who  stop  short,  in  silence  listening 
Till  they  have  gathered  the  new  melody. 

And  within  one  I  heard  beginning  :  "  When 
The  radiance  of  grace,  by  which  is  kindled 
True  love,  and  which  thereafter  grows  by  loving, 

Within  thee  multiplied  is  so  resplendent 

That  it  conducts  thee  upw  ard  by  that  stair, 
Where  without  reascending  none  descends. 

Who  should  deny  the  wine  out  of  his  vial 
Unto  thy  thirst,  in  liberty  were  not 
Except  as  ^vater  which  descends  not  seaward. 

Fain  wouldst  tliou  know  with  what  plants  is  enflowered 
I'his  garland  that  encircles  with  delight 

I         The  Lady  fair  who  makes  thee  strong  for  heaven. 
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or  the  lambs  was  I  of  the  holy  flock 

Which  Dominic  conducteth  by  a  road  w 

Where  well  one  fattens  if  he  strayeth  not. 
He  who  is  nearest  to  me  on  the  right 

My  brother  and  master  was ;  and  he  Albertus 

Is  of  Cologne,  I  Thomas  of  Aquinum. 
If  thou  of  all  the  others  wouldst  be  certain,  wo 

Follow  behind  my  speaking  with  thy  sight     • 

Upward  along  the  blessed  garland  turning. 
That  next  effulgence  issues  from  the  smile 

Of  Gratian,  who  assisted  both  the  courts 

In  such  wise  that  it  pleased  in  Paradise.  '05 

The  other  which  near  by  adorns  our  choir 

That  Peter  was  who,  e*en  as  the  poor  widow, 

Offered  his  treasure  unto  Holy  Church. 
The  fifth  light,  that  among  us  is  the  fairest. 

Breathes  forth  from  such  a  love,  that  all  the  worM  n* 

Below  is  greedy  to  learn  tidings  of  it 
Within  it  is  the  lofty  mind,  where  knowledge 

So  deep  was  put,  that,  if  the  true  be  true, 

To  see  so  much  there  never  rose  a  second. 
Thou  seest  next  the  lustre  of  that  taper,  u% 

Which  in  the  flesh  below  looked  most  within 

The  angelic  nature  and  its  ministry. 
Within  that  other  little  light  is  smiling 

The  advocate  of  the  Christian  centuries. 

Out  of  whose  rhetoric  Augustine  was  furnished,  wo 

Now  if  thou  trainest  thy  mind's  eye  along 

From  light  to  light  pursuant  of  my  praise, 

With  thirst  already  of  the  eighth  thou  waitest. 
By  seeing  every  good  therein  exults 

The  sainted  soul,  which  the  fallacious  world  m 

Makes  manifest  to  him  who  listeneth  well; 
The  body  whence  'twas  hunted  forth  is  lying 

Down  in  Cieldauro,  and  from  martyrdom 

And  banishment  it  came  unto  this  peace. 
See  farther  onward  flame  the  burning  breath  no 

Of  Isidore,  of  Beda,  and  of  Richard 

Who  was  in  contemplation  more  than  man. 
This,  whence  to  me  retumeth  thy  regard, 

The  light  is  of  a  spirit  unto  whom 

In  his  grave  meditations  death  seemed  slow.  13^ 

It  is  the  light  eternal  of  Sigier, 

Who,  reading  lectures  in  the  Street  of  Straw,  . 

Did  syllogize  invidious  verities." 
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Then,  as  a  horologe  that  calleth  us 

What  time  the  Bride  of  God  is  rising  up 

With  matins  to  her  Spouse  tliat  he  may  lo\  c  Jier. 

^\'herein  one  part  tlie  other  draws  and  urges^ 

Ting  !  ting  !  resounding  witli  so  sweet  a  note, 
That  swells  with  love  the  spirit  well  disposed, 

Thus  I  behdd  the  glonous  wheel  move  round, 
And  render  voice  to  voice,  in  modulation 
And  sweetness  that  can  not  be  comprehended. 

Excepting  there  where  joy  is  made  eternal 
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O  Thou  insensate  care  of  mortal  men, 
How  inconclusive  are  the  syllogisms 
That  make  thee  beat  thy  wings  in  downward  flight  I 

One  after  laivs  and  one  to  aphorisms 

Was  going,  and  one  following  the  priesthood. 
And  one  to  reign  by  force  or  sophistry, 

And  one  in  theft,  and  one  in  state  affairs, 

One  in  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh  involved 
"Wearied  hmiself,  one  gave  himself  to  ease  ; 

When  I,  from  all  these  things  emancipate, 

With  Beatrice  above  diere  in  the  Heavens 
With  such  exceeding  glory  was  received  I 

When  each  one  had  returned  unto  that  point 
Within  the  circle  where  it  ivas  before, 
It  stood  as  in  a  candlestick  a  candle ; 

And  from  within  the  effulgence  which  at  first 
Had  spoken  unto  me,  I  heard  begin 
Smiling  while  it  more  luminous  became  : 

**  Even  as  I  am  kindled  in  its  ray, 

So,  looking  into  the  Eternal  Light, 

The  occasion  of  thy  thoughts  I  apprehend. 

Thou  doubtest,  and  wouldst  have  me  to  resift 
In  language  so  extended  and  so  open 
My  speech,  that  to  thy  sense  it  may  be  plain, 

Where  just  before  I  said,  *  where  well  one  fattens/ 
And  where  I  said,  ^  there  never  rose  a  second  * ; 
And  here  'tis  needful  w^e  distinguish  well. 

The  Providence,  whicli  governeth  the  world 
With  counsel,  wherein  aU  created  vision 
Is  vanquished  ere  it  reach  unto  the  bottom, 
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(So  that  towards  her  own  Beloved  might  go 

The  bride  of  Him  who,  uttering  a  loud  cry, 

Espoused  her  with  his  consecrated  blood, 
Self-confident  and  unto  Him  more  faithful,) 

Two  Princes  did  ordain  in  her  behoof,  as 

^Vhich  on  this  side  and  that  might  be  her  guide. 
The  one  was  all  seraphical  in  ardour ; 

The  other  by  his  wisdom  upon  earth 

A  splendour  was  of  light  cherubicaL 
One  will  I  speak  of,  for  of  both  is  spoken  49 

In  praising  one,  whichever  may  be  taken, 

Because  unto  one  end  their  labours  were. 
Between  Tupino  and  the  stream  that  falls 

Down  from  the  hill  elect  of  blessed  Ubald, 

A  fertile  slope  of  lofty  mountain  hangs,  <3 

From  which  Perugia  feels  the  cold  and  heat 

Through  Porta  Sole,  and  behind  it  weep 

Gualdo  and  Nocera  their  grievous  yoke. 
From  out  that  slope,  there  where  it  breaketh  most 

Its  steepness,  rose  upon  the  world  a  sun  50 

As  this  one  does  sometimes  from  out  the  Ganges ; 
Therefore  let  him  who  speaketh  of  that  place, 

Say  not  Ascesi,  for  he  would  say  little, 

But  Orient,  if  he  properly  would  speak. 
He  was  not  yet  far  distant  from  his  rising  55 

Before  he  had  begun  to  make  the  earth 

Some  comfort  from  his  mighty  virtue  feel. 
For  he  in  youth  his  father's  wrath  incurred 

For  certain  Dame,  to  whom,  as  unto  death. 

The  gate  of  pleasure  no  one  doth  unlock  \ .  fie 

And  was  before  his  spiritual  court 

Et  coram  patre  unto  her  united ; 

Then  day  by  day  more  fervently  he  loved  her. 
She,  reft  of  her  first  husband,  scorned,  obscure. 

One  thousand  and  one  hundred  years  and  more,  6s 

Waited  without  a  suitor  till  he  came. 
Naught  it  availed  to  hear,  that  with  Amyclas 

Found  her  unmoved  at  sounding  of  his  voice 

He  who  struck  terror  into  all  the  world ; 
Naught  it  availed  being  constant  and  undaunted,  ?c 

So  that,  when  Mary  still  remained  below, 

She  mounted  up  with  Christ  upon  the  cross- ! 
But  that  too  darkly  I  may  not  proceed, 

Francis  and  Poverty  for  these  two  lovers 

Take  thou  henceforward  in  my  speech  d:v^M^^»  ^''^ 
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Their  concord  and  their  joyous  semblances, 

The  love,  the  wonder,  and  the  sweet  regard. 

They  made  to  be  the  cause  of  holy  thoughts  ; 
So  much  so  that  the  venerable  Bernard 

First  bared  his  feet,  and  after  so  great  peace  Sc 

Ran,  and,  in  running,  thought  himself  too  slow. 
O  wealth  unknown  !     O  veritable  good  ! 

Giles  bares  his  feet,  and  bares  his  feet  Sylvester 

Behind  the  bridegroom,  so  doth  please  the  bride ! 
Then  goes  his  way  that  father  and  that  masterj  '     ii 

He  and  his  Lady  and  that  family 

Which  now  was  girding  on  the  humble  cord ; 
Nor  cowardice  of  heart  weighed  doivn  his  brow 

At  being  son  of  Peter  Bernardone, 

Nor  for  appearing  mairvellously  scorned ;  » 

But  legally  his  hard  determination 

To  Innocent  he  opened,  and  from  him 

Received  the  primal  seal  upon  his  Order. 
After  the  people  mendicant  increased 

Behind  this  man,  whose  admirable  life  91 

Better  in  glory  of  the  heavens  were  gung, 
Incoronated  with  a  second  crown 

Was  through  Honorius  by  the  Eternal  Spirit 

The  holy  purpose  of  this  Archimandrite. 
And  when  he  had,  through  thirst  of  martyrdom,  «» 

In  the  proud  presence  of  the  Sultan  preached 

Christ  and  the  others  who  came  after  him, 
And,  finding  for  conversion  too  unrip€ 

The  folk,  and  not  to  tarry  there  in  vain. 

Returned  to  fruit  of  the  Italic  grass,  «m 

On  the  rude  rock  'twixt  Tiber  and  the  Arno 

From  Clmst  did  he  receive  the  final  seal, 

Which  during  two  whole  years  his  members  bore.  ^m 

When  He,  who  chose  him  unto  so  much  good,  ^| 

W^as  ]>leased  to  draiv  bim  up  to  the  reward  SBi 

That  he  had  merited  by  being  lowly, 
Unto  his  friars,  as  to  the  rightful  heirs, 

His  most  dear  Lady  did  be  recommend, 

And  bade  that  they  should  love  her  faithfiilly  ; 
And  from  her  bosom  the  illustrious  soul  r| 

Wished  to  depart,  returning  to  its  realm. 

And  for  its  body  wished  no  other  bier. 
Think  now  what  man  was  he,  who  was  a  fit 

Companion  over  the  high  seas  to  keep  ^^ 

The  bark  of  Peter  to  its  proper  bearings,  ^H 
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And  this  man  was  our  Patriarch  ;  hence  whoever 

Doth  follow  him  as  he  commands  can  see 

That  he  is  laden  with  good  merchandise. 
But  for  new  pasturage  his  flock  has  grown 

So  greedy,  that  it  is  impossible  *5 

They  be  not  scattered  over  fields  diverse ; 
And  in  proportion  as  his  sheep  remote 

And  vagabond  go  farther  off  firom  him, 

More  void  of  milk  return  they  to  the  fold. 
Verily  some  there  are  that  fear  a  hurt,  131- 

And  keep  close  to  the  shepherd ;  but  so  few, 

That  little  cloth  doth  furnish  forth  their  hoods. 
Now  if  my  utterance  be  not  indistinct, 

If  thine  own  hearing  hath  attentive  been, 

If  thou  recall  to  mind  what  I  have  said,  »3S 

In  part  contented  shall  thy  wishes  be  ; 

For  thou  shalt  see  the  plant  that's  chipped  away, 

And  the  rebuke  that  lieth  in  the  words, 
*  Where  well  one  fattens,  if  he  strayeth  not'  " 
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Soon  as  the  blessed  flame  had  taken  up 
The  final  word  to  give  it  utterance, 
Began  the  holy  millstone  to  revolve. 

And  in  its  gyre  had  not  turned  wholly  round, 
Before  another  in  a  ring  enclosed  it, 
And  motion  joined  to  motion,  song  to  song ; 

Song  that  as  greatly  doth  transcend  our  Muses, 
Our  Sirens,  in  those  dulcet  clarions. 
As  primal  splendour  that  which  is  reflected. 

And  as  are  spanned  athwart  a  tender  cloud 
Two  rainbows  parallel  and  like  in  colour, 
When  Juno  to  her  handmaid  gives  command, 

(The  one  without  bom  of  the  one  within. 
Like  to  the  speaking  of  that  vagrant  one 
Whom  love  consumed  as  doth  the  sun  the  vapours,) 

And  make  the  people  here,  through  covenant 
God  set  with  Noah,  presageful  of  the  world 
That  shall  no  more  be  covered  with  a  flood. 

In  such  wise  of  those  sempiternal  roses 

The  garlands  twain  encompassed  us  about, 
And  thus  the  outer  to  the  inner  avvswei^^. 
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Aftt^r  the  dance,  aiul  otiier  grand  rejoicings, 
Both  of  the  singmg,  and  the  flaming  forth 
Efftilgence  will*  effulgence  blithe  and  tender, 

Together,  at  once^  with  one  accord  had  stopped, 

(Even  as  the  eyes,  that,  as  voUtion  moves  them, 
Must  needs  together  shut  and  lift  themselves,) 

Out  of  the  heart  of  one  ot  the  new  Hghts 

There  came  a  voice,  that  needle  to  the  star 
Made  me  appear  in  turning  thithen^ard. 

And  it  began  i  *'  The  love  that  makes  me  fair 
Draws  me  to  speak  about  the  other  leader, 
By  whom  so  well  is  spoken  here  of  mine. 

'I'is  right,  where  one  is,  to  bring  in  the  other, 
That,  as  they  were  united  in  their  warfare, 
Together  likewise  may  their  glory  shine. 

The  soldiery  of  Christ,  which  it  had  cost 

rSo  dear  to  arm  again,  behind  the  standard 
Moved  slow  and  doubtful  and  in  numbers  few, 

When  the  Emperor  who  reigneth  evermore 
Provided  for  the  host  that  was  in  peril, 
Through  grace  alone  and  not  that  it  was  worthy  ; 

And,  as  was  said,  he  to  his  Bride  brought  succour 

With  champions  twain,  at  whose  deed,  at  whose  wcrd 
The  straggling  people  were  together  drawn. 

Within  that  region  where  the  sweet  west  wind 
Rises  to  open  the  new  leaves,  wherewith 
Europe  is  seen  to  clothe  herself  afresh. 

Not  far  off  from  the  beating  of  the  waves. 
Behind  which  in  Jiis  long  career  the  sun 
Sometimes  conceals  himself  from  eveiy  man, 

Is  situate  the  fortunate  Calahorra, 

Under  protection  of  the  mighty  shield 

In  which  the  Lion  subject  is  and  sovereign. 

Therein  was  born  the  amorous  paramour 

Of  Christian  Faith,  the  athlete  consecrate. 
Kind  to  his  own  and  cruel  to  his  foes ; 

And  when  it  was  created  was  his  mind 
Replete  wth  such  a  living  energy, 
That  in  his  mother  her  it  made  prophetic 

^^s  soon  as  the  espousals  were  complete 

Between  him  and  the  Faith  at  holy  font, 

Where  they  with  mutual  safety  dowered  each  other, 

The  woman,  who  for  him  had  given  assent. 
Saw  in  a  dream  the  admirable  fnrit 
That  issue  would  from  him  and  from  his  heirs  j 
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And  that  he  might  be  construed  as  he  was, 

A  spirit  from  this  place  went  forth  to  name  him 

WitJi  His  possessive  whose  he  wholly  was. 
Dominic  was  he  called  ;  and  him  I  speak  of  1^ 

Even  as  of  the  husbandman  whom  Christ 

Elected  to  his  garden  to  assist  him. 
Envoy  and  servant  sooth  he  seemed  of  Christ, 

For  the  first  love  made  manifest  in  him 

Was  the  first  counsel  that  was  given  by  Christ  ?j 

Silent  and  wakeful  many  a  tune  was  he 

Discovered  by  his  nurse  upon  the  ground, 

As  if  he  would  have  said,  *  For  this  I  came.' 
O  thou  his  father,  Felix  verily  ! 

O  thou  his  mother,  verily  Joanna,  8c 

If  this,  interpreted,  means  as  is  said  1 
Not  for  the  world  which  people  toil  for  now 

In  following  Ostiense  and  Taddeo, 

But  through  his  longing  after  the  true  manna, 
He  in  short  time  became  so  great  a  teacher,  8s 

That  he  began  to  go  about  the  vineyard, 

Which  fadeth  soon,  if  faithless  be  the  dresser ; 
A.nd  of  the  See,  (that  once  was  more  benignant 

Unto  the  righteous  poor,  not  through  itself, 

But  him  who  sits  there  and  degenerates,)  '  90 

Not  to  dispense  or  two  or  three  for  six. 

Not  any  fortune  of  first  vacancy, 

Non  decimas  qucB  sunt  pauperum  Dei^ 
He  asked  for,  but  against  the  errant  world 

Permission  to  do  battle  for  the  seed,  5S 

Of  which  these  four  and  twenty  plants  surround  thee 
Then  with  the  doctrine  and  the  will  together. 

With  office  apostolical  he  moved. 

Like  torrent  which  some  lofty  vein  out-presses ; 
And  in  among  the  shoots  heretical  «3o 

His  impetus  with  greater  fury  smote. 

Wherever  the  resistance  was  the  greatest. 
Of  him  were  made  thereafter  divers  runnels. 

Whereby  the  garden  catholic  is  watered. 

So  that  more  living  its  plantations  stand.  jc, 

If  such  the  one  wheel  of  the  Biga  was. 

In  which  the  Holy  Church  itself  defended 

And  in  the  field  its  civic  battle  won. 
Truly  full  manifest  should  be  to  thee 

The  excellence  of  the  other,  unto  whom  '  "« 

Thomas  so  courteous  was  before  my  coming. 
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But  still  the  orbit,  which  the  highest  part 

Of  its  circumference  made,  is  dereUct, 

So  that  the  mould  is  where  was  once  the  crust- 
His  family,  that  had  straight  forward  moved  ir| 

With  feet  upon  his  footprints,  are  turned  round 

So  that  they  set  the  point  upon  the  heel. 
And  soon  aware  they  will  be  of  the  harvest 

Of  this  bad  husbandry,  when  shall  the  tares 

Complain  the  granary  is  taken  from  them.  m 

Yet  say  I,  he  who  searcheth  leaf  by  leaf 

Our  volume  through,  would  still  some  page  discover 

Where  he  could  read,  ^  1  am  as  I  am  wont/ 
'Twill  not  be  from  Casal  nor  Acquasparta, 

From  whence  come  sucli  unto  the  written  word  «b 

That  one  avoids  it,  and  the  other  narrows. 
Bonaveotura  of  Bagnoregio's  life 

Am  I,  who  always  in  great  offices 

Postponed  considerations  sinister. 
Here  are  lUuminato  and  Agostino,  \uk 

Who  of  the  first  barefooted  beggars  were 

That  with  the  cord  the  friends  of  God  became. 
Hugli  of  Saint  Victor  is  among  them  here, 

And  Peter  Mangiador,  and  Peter  of  Spain, 

Who  down  below  in  volumes  twelve  is  shining ;  m 

Nathan  the  seer,  and  metropolitan 

Chr}^sostom,  and  Anselmus,  and  Donatus 

W^ho  deigned  to  lay  his  hand  to  the  first  art  j 
Here  is  Rabanus,  and  beside  me  here 

Shines  the  Calabrian  Abbot  Joacbinij  140 

He  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  endowed. 
To  celebrate  so  great  a  paladin 

Have  moved  me  the  impassioned  courtesy 

And  the  discreet  discourses  of  Friar  Thomas, 
And  with  me  they  have  moved  this  company."  t4i 
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Let  him  imagine,  >vho  would  well  conceive 

What  now^  I  saw,  and  let  liim  while  I  speak 
Retain  the  image  as  a  steadfast  rock, 

The  fifteen  stars,  that  in  their  divers  regions 
The  sky  enliven  with  a  light  so  great 
That  it  transcends  all  clusters  of  the  air; 
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Let  him  the  Wain  imagine  unto  which 

Our  vault  of  heaven  sufficeth  night  and  day, 

So  that  in  turning  of  its  pole  it  fails  not ; 
Let  him  the  mouth  imagine  of  the  hprn  »• 

That  in  the  point  beginneth  of  the  axis 

Round  about  which  the  primal  wheel  revolves,— 
To  have  fashioned  of  themselves  two  signs  in  heaven, 

Like  unto  that  which  Minos*  daughter  made, 

The  mon^ent  when  she  felt  the  frost  of  death ;  u 

And  one  to  have  its  rays  within  the  other, 

And  both  to  whirl  themselves  in  such  a  manner 

That  one  should  forward  go,  the  other,  backward ; 
And  he  ^vill  have  some  shadowing  forth  of  that 

True  constellation  and  the  double  dance  « 

That  circled  round  the  point  at  which  I  was ; 
Because  it  is  as  much  beyond  our  wont, 

As  swifter  than  the  motion  of  the  Chiana 

Moveth  the  heavea  that  all  the  rest  outspeeds. 
There  sang  they  neither  Bacchus,  nor  Apollo,  .     ,  «* 

But  in  the  divine  nature  Persons  three, 

And  in  one  person  the  divine  and  human. 
The  singing  and  the  dance  fulfilled  their  measure, 

And  unto  us  those,  holy  lights  gave  need, 

Growing  in  happiness  from  care  to  care.  » 

Then  broke  the  silence  of  those  saints  concordant 

The  light  in  which  the  admirable  life 

Of  God's  own  mendicant  was  told  to  me. 
And  said  :  "Now  that  one  straw  is  trodden  out 

Now  that  its  seed  is  garnered  up  already,  as 

Sweet  love  invites  me  to  thresh  out  tlie  other. 
Into  that  bosom,  thou  believest,  whence 

Was  drawn  the  rib  to  form  the  beauteous  cheek 

Whose  taste  to  all  tlie  world  is  costing  dear. 
And  into  that  which,  by  the  lance  transfixed,  4« 

Before  and  since,  such  satisfaction  made 

That  it  weighs  down  the  balance  of  all  sin, 
Whate'er  of  light  it  has  to  human  nature 

Been  lawful  to  possess  was  all  infused 

By  the  same  power  that  both  of  them  created  ;  .\s 

And  hence  at  what  I  said  above  dost  wonder, 

When  I  narrated  tliat  no  second  had 

The  good  \yhich  in  the  fifth  light  is  enclosed. 
Now  ope  thine  eyes  to  what  I  answer  thee, 

And  thou  shalt  see  thy  creed  and  my  discourse  90 

Fit  in  the  truth  as  centre  in  a  circle. 
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That  which  can  die,  and  that  which  dktb  not, 
Are  nothing  but  the  splendour  of  the  idea 
Which  by  his  love  our  Lord  brings  into  being; 

Because  that  li\dng  Light,  which  from  its  fount 
EfiTulgertt  flows,  so  that  it  disunites  not 
From  Him  nor  from  the  Love  in  them  irttrined, 

Through  its  own  goodness  reunites  its  rays 
In  nine  subsistences,  as  in  a  mirror, 
Itself  eternally  remaining  One. 

Thence  it  descends  to  the  last  potencies. 

Downward  from  act  to  act  becoming  such 
That  only  brief  contingencies  it  makes  ; 

iVnd  these  contingencies  I  hold  to  be 

Things  generated,  which  the  heaven  produces 
By  its  owTi  motion,  with  seed  and  without. 

Neither  their  wax,  nor  that  which  tempers  it, 
Remains  immutable,  and  hence  beneath 
The  ideal  signet  more  and  less  shines  through  ; 

Therefore  it  happens,  that  the  selfsame  tree 
After  its  kind  bears  worse  and  better  fruit, 
And  ye  are  born  with  characters  diverse. 

If  in  perfection  tempered  were  the  waxj 

And  were  the  heaven  in  its  supremest  virtue, 
The  brilliance  of  the  seal  would  all  appear ; 

But  nature  gives  it  evermore  deficient, 

In  the  like  manner  working  as  the  artist, 

Who  has  the  skill  of  art  and  hand  that  trembles. 

If  then  the  fervent  Love,  the  Vision  clear, 
Of  primal  Virtue  do  dispose  and  seal, 
Perfection  absolute  is  there  acquired. 

Thus  was  of  old  tlie  earth  created  worthy 
Of  all  and  every  animal  perfection  ; 
And  thus  the  Virgin  was  impregnate  made  ; 

So  that  thine  own  opinion  I  commend, 

That  human  nature  never  yet  has  been. 

Nor  will  be,  what  it  was  in  those  tw^o  persons. 

Now  if  no  farther  forth  I  should  proceed, 

*  Then  in  what  way  was  he  without  a  peer  ? ' 
Would  be  the  first  beginning  of  thy  words. 

Butj  that  may  well  appear  what  now  appears  not. 

Think  who  he  was,  and  what  occasion  moved  him 
To  make  rc([uest,  when  it  was  told  him,  *  Ask.' 

Tve  not  so  spoken  thai  thou  canst  not  see 

Clearly  he  was  a  king  who  asked  for  wisdom 
That  he  might  be  sufficiently  a  king  ; 
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'Twas  not  to  know  the  number  in  which  are 

The  motors  here  above,  or  if  necesse 

With  a  contingent  e'er  necesse  make, 
Non  si  est  dareprimum  motum  esse,  foc 

Or  if  in  semicircle  can  be  made 

Triangle  so  that  it  have  no  right  angle. 
Whence,  if  thou  notest  this  and  what  I  said, 

A  regal  prudence  is  tliat  peerless  seeing 

In  which  the  shaft  of  my  intention  strikes  io« 

And  if  on  *  rose '  thou  tumest  thy  clear  eyes, 

Thou'lt  see  that  it  has  reference  alone 

To  kings  who're  many,  and  the  good  are  rare. 
With  this  distinction  take  thou  what  I  said. 

And  thus  it  can  consist  with  thy  belief  "o 

Of  the  first  father  and  of  our  Delight. 
And  lead  shall  this  be  always  to  thy  feet. 

To  make  thee,  like  a  weary  man,  move  slowly 

Both  to  the  Yes  and  No  thou  seest  not ; 
For  very  low  among  the  fools  is  he  «»5 

Who  affirms  without  distinction,  or  denies, 

As  well  in  one  as  in  the  other  case ; 
Because  it  happens  that  full  often  bends 

Current  opinion  in  the  false  direction. 

And  then  the  feelings  bind  the  intellect.  iw 

Far  more  than  uselessly  he  leaves  the  shore, 

(Since  he  retumeth  not  the  same  he  went,) 

Who  fishes  for  the  truth,  and  has  no  skill ; 
And  in  the  world  proofs  manifest  thereof 

Parmenides,  Melissus,  Brissus  are,  "s 

And  many  who  went  on  and  knew  not  whither ; 
Thus  did  Sabellius,  Arius,  and  those  fools 

Who  have  been  even  as  swords  unto  the  Scriptures 

In  rendering  distorted  their  straight  faces. 
Nor  yet  shall  people  be  too  confident  130 

In  judging,  even  as  he  is  who  doth  count 

The  corn  in  field  or  ever  it  be  ripe. 
For  I  have  seen  all  winter  long  the  thorn 

First  show  itself  intractable  and  fierce. 

And  after  bear  the  rose  upon  its  top ;  ns 

And  I  have  seen  a  ship  direct  and  swift 

Run  o'er  the  sea  throughout  its  course  entire, 

To  perish  at  the  harbour's  mouth  at  last. 
Let  not  Dame  Bertha  nor  Ser  Martin  think, 

Seeing  one  steal,  another  ofiering  make,  uc 

To  see  them  in  the  arbitrament  divine ; 
For  one  may  rise,  and  fall  the  other  may."" 
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From  centre  unto  rim,  from  rim  to  centre, 
In  a  round  vase  the  water  moves  itself. 
As  from  without  'tis  struck  or  from  within. 

Into  my  mind  upon  a  sudden  dropped 

What  I  am  i^aying,  at  the  moment  when 
Silent  became  the  glorious  life  of  Thomas, 

Because  of  the  resembhuice  that  was  bom 
Of  his  discourse  and  that  of  Beatrice^ 
Whom,  after  him,  it  pleased  thus  to  begin  : 

**  This  man  has  need  (and  does  not  tell  you  so, 
Nor  with  the  voice,  nor  even  in  his  thought) 
Of  going  to  the  root  of  one  truth  more. 

Declare  unto  him  if  the  light  wherewith 

Blossoms  your  substance  shall  remain  with  you 
Eternally  the  same  that  it  is  now ; 

And  if  it  do  remain,  say  in  what  manner, 
After  ye  are  again  made  visible, 
It  can  be  that  it  injure  not  your  sight/' 

As  by  a  greater  gladness  urged  and  drawn 

They  who  are  dancing  in  a  ring  sometimes 
Uplift  their  voices  and  their  motions  quicken  ; 

So,  at  that  oiison  devout  and  prompt, 
The  holy  circles  a  new  joy  displayed 
In  their  revolving  and  their  wondrous  song, 

WI10S0  lanienteth  him  that  here  we  die 

That  we  may  live  above,  has  never  there 
Seen  the  refreshment  of  the  eternal  rain. 

Hie  One  and  Two  and  Three  who  ever  liveth. 

And  reigneth  ever  in  Three  and  Two  and  One, 
Not  circumscribed  and  all  things  circumscribing, 

Three  several  times  was  chanted  by  each  one 
xVmong  those  spirits,  with  such  melody 
That  for  all  merit  it  were  just  rewTird  ; 

And,  in  the  lustre  most  divine  of  all 

The  lesser  ring,  1  heard  a  modest  voice, 
Such  as  perhaps  the  Angel's  was  to  Mary, 

Answer:  ''As  Jong  as  the  festivity 

Of  Paradise  shall  be,  so  long  our  love 
Shall  radiate  round  a!>out  us  such  a  vesture. 
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Its  brightness  is  proportioned  to  the  ardour,  40 

The  ardour  to  the  vision  ;  and  the  vision 

Equals  what  grace  it.  has  above  its  worth. 
When,  glorious  and  sanctified,  our  flesh 

Is  reassumed,  then  shall  our  persons  be 

More  pleasing  by  their  being  all  complete ;  .    .  at 

For  will  increase  whate'er  bestows  on  us   .  . 

Of  light  gratuitous  the  Good  Supreme, 

Light  which  enables  us.  to  look  on  Him ;    . 
Tlierefore  the  vision  must  perforce  increase, 

Increase  the  ardour  which  from  that  is  kindled,  so 

Increase  the  radiance  which  from  this. proceeds.  ■ 
But  even  as  a  coal  that  sends  forth  flame,  -  ,      • 

And  by  its  vivid  whiteness  overpowers  it 

So  that  its  own  appearance  it  maintains. 
Thus  the  effulgence  that  surrounds  us  now  si 

Shall  be  o'erpowered  in  aspect  by  the  flesh. 

Which  still  to-day  the  earth  doth  cover  up  ;.  • 
Nor  can  so  great  a  splendour  weary  us, 

For  strong  will  be  the  organs  of  the  body 

To  everything  which  hath  the  power  to  please  us."  «o 

So  sudden  and  alert  appeared  to  me 

Both  one  and  the  other  choir  to  say  Amen, 

That  well  they  showed  desire  for  their  dead  .bodies  ; 
Nor  sole  for  them  perhaps,  but  for  the  mothers, .. 

The  fathers,  and  the  rest  who  had  been  dear  -,  }  \  Ci 

Or  ever  they  became  eternal  flames.  ' 

And  lo  !  all  round  about  of  equal  brightness  .'       .  -  * 

Arose  a  lustre  over  what  was-  there^ 

Like  an  horizon  that  is  clearing  up,  .    :    ., . 

And  as  at  rise  of  early  eve  begin       ...       .<,.        *  70 

Along  the  welkin  new  appearances, 

So  that  the  sight  seems  real  and  unreal,  .     .   . 
It  seemed  to  me  that  new  subsistences         ^       -:  .        ;..  ■ 

Began  there  to  be  seen,  arid  make  a.  circle         - .' 

Outside  the  other  two  circumferences.    ,  7? 

O  very  sparkling  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

How  sudden  and  incandescent  it  became/, 

Unto  mine  eyes,  that  vanquished  bore  it  x^oi  I 
But  Beatrice  so  beautiful  and  smiling  ;  ..; 

Appeared  to  me,  that  witli  the  other. si^ts..  8« 

That  followed  not  my  memory  I  tnust  leave  hev. 
Then  to  uplift  themselves  mine  eyes  resumed  .         .... 

The  power,  and  I  beheld  myself  translated    ^ 

To  higher  salvation  with  my,  L?dy  owVv- 
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Well  was  I  ware  that  I  was  more  uplifted 
By  the  enkindled  smiling  of  the  star, 
That  seemed  to  me  more  ruddy  than  its  won- 

With  all  my  heart,  and  in  that  dialect 

Which  is  the  same  in  all,  such  holocauiit 
To  God  I  made  as  the  new  grace  beseemei ; 

And  not  yet  from  my  bosom  was  exhausted 
The  ardour  of  sacrifice,  before  I  knew 
This  offering  was  accepted  and  auspicious  \ 

For  with  so  great  a  lustre  and  so  red 

Splendours  appeared  to  me  in  twofold  rays, 
I  said  :  "  O  HeHos  who  dost  so  adorn  them  !  '^ 

Even  as  distinct  with  less  and  greater  liglus 

Glimmers  between  the  two  poles  of  the  world 
I'he  Galaxy  that  maketh  wise  merk  doubt, 

Thus  constellated  in  the  depths  ot  Mars, 

Those  rays  described  the  venerable  sign 
That  quadrants  joining  in  a  circle  make. 

Here  doth  my  memory  overcome  my  genius ; 

For  on  that  cross  as  levin  gleamed  forth  Christy 
So  that  I  cannot  find  ensaniple  wortliy ; 

But  he  who  takes  his  cross  and  follows  Christ 
Again  will  pardon  me  what  I  omit, 
Seeing  in  that  aurora  lighten  Clirist. 

From  horn  to  horn,  and  'twixt  the  top  and  base, 
Lights  were  in  motion,  brighdy  scintillating 
As  they  together  met  and  passed  each  other  ; 

Thus  level  and  aslant  and  swift  and  slow 

We  here  behold,  renewing  still  the  sight, 
The  particles  of  bodies  long  and  short, 

Across  the  sunbeam  move,  wherewith  is  listed 

Sometimes  the  shade,  which  for  their  own  defence 
People  with  cunning  and  with  art  contrive. 

And  as  a  lute  and  harp,  accordant  strung 

With  many  strings,  a  dulcet  tinkling  make 

To  him  by  whom  the  notes  are  not  distinguishc  I, 

So  from  the  lights  that  there  to  me  appeared 
Upgathered  through  the  cross  a  melody, 
Which  rapt  me,  not  distinguishing  the  hymn. 

Well  was  I  ware  it  was  of  lofty  laud, 

Because  there  came  to  me,  **  Arise  and  conquer  !  *^ 
As  unto  him  who  hears  and  comprehends  not. 

So  much  enamoured  I  became  therewith, 
That  until  then  there  was  not  anything 
That  e'er  had  fettered  me  with  such  sweet  bonds. 
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Perhaps  my  word  appears  somewhat  too  bold,  «!• 

Postponing  the  delight  of  those  fair  eyes, 

Into  which  gazing  my  desire  has  rest ; 
But  who  bethinks  him  that  the  living  seals 

Of  every  beauty  grow  in  power  ascending, 

And  that  I  there  had  not  turned  round  to  those,  tss 

Can  me  excuse,  if  I  myself  accuse 

To  excuse  myself,  and  see  that  I  speak  truly : 

For  here  the  holy  joy  is  not  disclosed, 
Because  ascending  it  becomes  more  pure. 


CANTO  XV.  . 

A  WILL  benign,  in  which  reveals  itself 

Ever  the  love  that  righteously  inspires, 

As  in  the  iniquitous,  cupidity, 
Silence  imposed  upon  that  dulcet  lyre. 

And  quieted  the  consecrated  chords,  f 

That  Heaven's  right  hand  doth  tighten  and  relax. 
How  unto  just  entreaties  shall  be  deaf 

Those  substances,  which,  to  give  me  desire 

Of  praying  them,  with  one  accord  grew  silent  ? 
'Tis  well  that  without  end  he  should  lament,  »c 

Who  for  the  love  of  thing  that  doth  not  last 

Eternally  despoils  him  of  that  love ! 
As  through  the  pure  and  tranquil  evening  air 

There  shoots  from  time  to  time  a  sudden  fire, 

Moving  the  eyes  that  steadfast  were  before,  «5 

And  seems  to  be  a  star  that  changeth  place. 

Except  that  in  the  part  where  it  is  kindled 

Nothing  is  missed,  and  this  endureth  little ; 
So  from  the  horn  that  to  the  right  extends 

Unto  that  cross's  foot  there  ran  a  star  « 

Out  of  the  constellation  shining  there  ; 
Nor  was  the  gem  dissevered  from  its  ribbon. 

But  down  the  radiant  fillet  ran  along. 

So  that  fire  seemed  it  behind  alabaster. 
Thus  piteous  did  Anchises'  shade  reach  forward,  25 

If  any  faith  our  greatest  Muse  deserve. 

When  in  Elysium  he  his  son  perceived. 
"  0  sanguis  meusy  O  super  infusa 

Gratia  Dei^  sicut  tibiy  cui  '' 

Bis  tinquam  CceUjamta  r^clusa  V^  ^ 
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Thus  that  effulgence  ;  whence  I  gave  it  heed  ; 

Then  round  unto  my  L^idy  turned  my  sight, 

And  on  this  side  and  that  was  i^tujjefied  ; 
For  in  her  eyes  was  burjipg  such  a  isinile 

That  with  mine  own  metJiought  1  touched  tlie  bottorii 

Both  pf  ray  grace  and  of  my  Paradise  3 
Then,  jjleasant  to  the  hearing  and  the  sight. 

The  spirit  joined  to  its  beginning  things 

I  understood  not,  so  profound  it  spakt  ; 
Nor  did  it  hide  itself  from  me  by  choice. 

But  by  necessity  ;  for  its  concejition 

Above  the  mark  of  mortals  set  itself. 
And  wlien  the  bow  of  burning  S}^mpathy 

Was  so  far  slackened,  that  its  speech  descended 

Towards  the  mark  of  our  intelligence. 
The  first  thing  that  was  understood  by  me 

Was  "  Bencdight  be  Thou,  O  Trine  and  One, 

Who  hast  unto  my  seed  so  courteous  been  3  " 
And  it  continueil :  "  Hunger  long  and  grateful, 

Drawn  from  the  reading  of  tiie  mighty  volume 

Whereiii  Is  never  changed  tlie  white  nor  dark^ 
Thou  hast  appeased j  my  son,  tyithin  this  hght. 

In  which  I  speak  to  thee»  by  grace  of  her 

"Who  to  tills  lofty  ihght  with  plumage  clothed  thee, 
lliou  thinkest  that  to  nie  thy  thought  doth  pass 

From  Him  v»ho  is  the  lirst,.  as  from  tlie  unit, 

If  that  be  known,  ray  out,  the  five  and  six  ; 
And  therefore  who  I  am  thou  ask  est  not. 

And  why  I  seem  more  joyous  unto  thee 

Than  any  other  of  this  gladsome  crowd. 
Thou  think'st  the  truth  ;  becmise  the  small  and  gruut 

(])f  this  existence  look  into  the  mirror 

Wherein,  before  thou  think'st,  thy  thought  thou  sho\xc-t. 
But  that  the  sacred  love,  in  which  1  watch 

With  sight  perpetual  and  which  makes  me  thirst 

With  sweet  desirej  may  bettdr  be  fullilledj 
Now  let  th)'  voice  secure  and  frank  and  glad 

Prockiim  the  wishes,  the  desire  proclaim. 

To  which  my  answer  Is  decreed  already." 
^J'o  Beatrice  I  turned  me,  iind  she  heard 

Before  I  spake,  and  smiled  to  me  a  sign, 

That  made  the  wings  of  my  desire  increase  : 
Then  in  this  wise  began  I  r  **  Love  and  knowkulge, 

Wlien  on  you  dawned  die  lirst  iiqualiiy, 

Of  the  same  weight  for  each  of  you  bet  a  me  ; 
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For  in  the  Sun,  which  lighted  you  and  burned 

With  heat  and  radiance,  they  so  equal  are, 

That  all  similitudes  are  insufficient. 
But  among  mortals  will  and  argument. 

For  reason  that  to  you  is  manifest,  »« 

Diversely  feathered  in  their  pinions  are. 
W  hence  I,  who  mortal  am,  feel  in  myself 

This  inequality ;  so  give  not  thanks, 

Save  in  my  heart,  for  this  paternal  welcome. 
Truly  do  I  entreat  thee,  living  topaz !  is 

Set  in  this  precious  jewel  as  a  gem, 

That  thou  wilt  satisfy  me  with  thy  name." 
"  O  leaf  of  mine,  in  whom  I  pleasure  took 

E*en  while  awaiting,  I  was  thine  own  root ! " 

Such  a  beginning  he  in  answer  made  me.  90 

Then  said  to  me  :  "  That  one  from  whom  is  named 

Thy  race,  and  who  a  hundred  years  and  more 

Has  circled  round  the  mount  on  the  first  cornice, 
A  son  of  mine  and  thy  great-grandsire  was  ; 

Well  it  behoves  thee  that  the  long  fatigue  95 

Thou  shouldst  for  him  make  shorter  with  thy  works. 
Florence,  within  the  ancient  boundary 

From  which  she  taketh  still  her  tierce  and  nones, 

Abode  in  quiet,  temperate  and  chaste. 
No  golden  chain  she  had,  nor  coronal,  loo 

Nor  ladies  shod  with  sandal  shobn,  nor  girdle 

That  caught  the  eye  more  than  the  person  did. 
Not  yet  the  daughter  at  her  birth  struck  fear 

Into  the  father,  for  the  time  and  dower 

Did  not  overrun  this  side  or  that  the  measure.  ««>5 

No  houses  had  she  void  of  families, 

Not  yet  had  thither  come  Sardanapalus 

To  show  what  in  a  chamber  can  be  done ; 
\  Tot  yet  surpassed  had  Montemalo  been 

By  your  Uccellatojo,  which  surpassed  "« 

Shall  in  its  downfall  be  as  in  its  rise. 
Bellincion  Berti  saw  I  go  begirt 

With  leather  and  >vith  bone,  and  from  the  mirror 

His  dame  depart  without  a  painted  face  ; 
And  him  of  Nerli  saw,  and  him  of  Vecchio,  "s 

Contented  with  their  simple  suits  of  buff. 

And  with  the  spindle  and  the  flax  their  dames. 
O  fortunate  women  !  and  each  one  was  certam 

Of  her  own  burial-place,  and  none  as  yet 

For  sake  of  France  wa  s  in  her  bed  deserted.  ^"»^ 
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One  o'er  the  cradle  kept  her  studious  watch, 
And  ill  ler  lullaby  the  lan^niage  used 
'Ihat  first  delights  tlie  fathers  and  the  mothers  ; 

Another,  drawing  tresses  from  her  distaff, 
Told  o'er  among  her  fatnil}^  the  tales 
Of  Trojans  and  of  Fesole  and  Rome. 

.\s  great  a  marvel  then  would  have  been  held 
A  Lapo  Salterello,  a  Cianghelb, 
As  Cincinnatus  or  Cornelia  now. 

To  sueh  a  quiet,  such  a  beautiful 

Life  of  the  citizen,  to  such  a  safe 
Community,  and  to  so  sweet  an  inn, 

Did  Mary  give  me,  with  loud  cries  in\oked. 
And  in  your  ancient  Baptistery  at  once 
Christian  and  Cacciaguida  I  became. 

Moronto  was  my  brother*  dx\A  Eliseo  ; 

From  \'al  di  Pado  came  to  me  my  wife, 
And  from  that  place  thy  surname  was  derived. 

I  followed  afterw^ard  the  Emperor  Conrad, 
And  he  begirt  me  of  his  chivalry, 
So  much  I  pleiised  him  with  my  noble  deeds. 

I  followed  in  his  train  against  that  law's 
Iniquity,  whose  people  doth  usurp 
Your  just  possession,  thn^ugh  your  Pastors  faidt* 

There  by  that  execrable  race  was  I 

Released  from  bonds  of  the  fallacious  world, 
The  love  of  which  defiletli  many  souls, 

And  came  from  martjTdoai  unto  this  peace.'* 
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O  THOU  our  poor  nobility  of  blood. 

If  thou  dost  make  the  people  glory  in  thee 
Down  here  where  our  iflection  languishes, 

A  marvellous  thing  it  ne'er  will  be  to  me  ^ 

For  there  where  appetite  is  nut  pen^rted, 
I  say  in  Heaven,  of  thee  1  raatle  a  boast ! 

Truly  thou  art  a  cloak  that  quickly  shortens, 
So  that  unless  we  piece  diee  day  by  day 
Time  goeth  round  about  thee  with  his  ijhears  1 

With  llv/j  which  Rome  \vas  first  to  tolerate, 
(Wherein  her  family  lesii  ])erseveres,) 
YcH  once  again  my  words  beginning  made  : 
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Whence  Beatrice,  who  stood  somewhat  ajjart, 

Smihng,  appcvired  like  unto  her  who  uoiightcl 
At  the  first  failing  writ  of  Guenever. 

And  I  began  :  "  You  are  my  ancestor. 

You  give  to  me  all  hardihood  to  speak, 
You  lift  me  so  that  I  ara  more  than  L 

So  many  rivulets  with  gladnesii  fiU 

My  mind,  that  of  itself  it  makes  a  joy 
Because  it  can  endure  this  and  not  burst. 

Then  tell  me,  my  beloved  root  ancestral, 

Who  Averc  vour  ancestors,  and  what  the  years 
I'hat  in  your  boyhood  chronicled  themselves? 

Tell  me  about  the  sheepfold  of  Saint  John^ 

How  large  it  was,  :^nd  who  the  ]>eople  were 
Within  it  worthy  of  the  highest  seats.*' 

As  at  the  blowing  of  the  winds  a  coal 

Quickens  to  flame,  so  I  beheld  that  light 
Become  resplendent  at  my  blandishments. 

And  as  unto  mine  eyes  it  giew  more  fair, 

With  voice  more  sweet  and  tender,  but  not  in 
This  modem  dialect,  it  said  to  me  : 

**  From  uttering  of  the  Ave,  till  the  birth 

In  which  my  mother,  who  is  now  a  saint, 

Of  me  was  lightened  who  had  been  her  burden, 

Unto  its  Lion  had  this  lire  returned 

Five  hundred  fifty  times  and  thirty  more, 
To  reintlame  itself  beneath  his  paw. 

M)'  ancestors  and  I  our  birthplace  had 

Where  first  is  found  the  last  ward  of  the  city 
By  him  who  runneth  in  your  annual  game. 

Suffice  it  of  my  elders  to  hear  this  ; 

But  who  they  were,  and  w^hence  they  thither  cami', 
Silence  is  more  considerate  than  speech. 

All  those  w'ho  at  that  time  were  there  between 
Mars  and  the  Baptist,  fit  for  bearing  arms^ 
Were  a  fifth  part  of  those  who  now  are  living  ; 

But  the  community,  that  now  is  mixed 

With  Campi  and  Certaldo  and  Figghine, 
Pure  in  the  lowest  artisan  was  seen. 

O  how  much  better  'twere  to  have  as  neighbours 
The  folk  of  whom  I  speak,  and  at  Galluzzo 
And  at  Trespiano  have  your  boundary, 

Than  have  them  in  the  town,  and  bear  the  stench 
Of  Agugli  one's  churl,  and  him  of  Sign  a 
Who  has  sharp  eyes  for  trickery  already. 
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Had  not  the  folk,  which  most  of  all  the  world 
Degenerates,  been  a  step-dame  unto  Caesar, 
But  as  a  mother  to  her  son  benignant, 

Some  who  turn  Florentines,  and  trade  and  disco  Lint, 
Would  have  gone  back  again  to  Simifonte 
There  where  their  grand  sires  went  about  as  beggars. 

At  Montemurlo  still  would  be  the  Counts, 
The  Cerchi  in  the  parish  of  Acone, 
Perhaps  in  Valdigrieve  the  Buondelmonti. 

Ever  the  intermingling  of  the  people 

Has  been  the  source  of  malady  in  citie?, 
As  in  the  body  food  it  surfeits  on  ; 

And  a  blind  bull  more  headlong  plunges  down 
Than  a  blind  lamb  ;  and  veiy  often  cnts 
Better  and  more  a  single  sword  than  five. 

If  Luni  thou  regard,  and  Urbisaglia, 

How  they  have  passed  away,  and  how  are  passing 
Chiusi  and  Sinigaglia  after  them^ 

To  hep.r  how  races  waste  themselves  away, 

Will  seem  to  thee  no  novel  thing  nor  hard, 
Seeing  that  even  cities  have  an  end. 

Al!  things  of  yours  have  their  mortality. 

Even  as  yourselves  :  but  it  is  hidden  in  some 
That  a  long  while  endtire,  and  lives  are  short ; 

And  as  the  turning  of  the  lunar  heaven 

Covers  and  bares  the  shores  ^vithout  a  pause, 
In  the  like  manner  fortune  does  with  Florence. 

Therefore  should  not  appear  a  man-ellous  thing 
What  1  sliall  say  of  the  great  Florentines 
Of  whom  the  fame  is  hidden  in  the  Past 

I  saw  the  Ughi,  saw  the  Catellini^ 

Filippi,  Greci,  Ormanni,  and  Alberichi, 
Even  in  their  fall  illustrious  citizens  \ 

And  saw,  as  mighty  as  diey  ancient  were, 
With  him  of  La  Sannella  him  of  Area, 
And  Soldanier,  Ardinghi,  and  Bostichi. 

Near  to  the  gate  that  is  at  present  laden 
With  a  new  felony  of  so  much  weight 
That  soon  it  shall  be  jetsam  from  the  bark, 

The  Ravigtiani  were^  from  whom  descended 
The  County  Guido,  and  whoe'er  the  name 
Of  the  great  Bellincione  since  hath  taken. 

He  of  La  Pressa  knew  the  art  of  ruling 
Already,  and  already  Galigajo 
Pfad  hilt  and  pommel  gilded  in  his  house. 
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Mighty  already  was  the  Column  Vair, 

Sacchetti,  Giuochi,  Fifant,  and  Barucci, 

And  Galli,  and  they  who  for  the  bushel  blush.  «o« 

The  stock  from  which  were  the  Calfucci  bom 

Was  great  already,  and  already  chosen 

To  curule  chairs  the  Sizii  and  Arrigucci. 
O  how  beheld  I  those  who  are  undone 

By  their  own  pride  !  and  how  the  Balls  of  Gold  iw 

Florence  enflowered  in  all  their  mighty  deeds  1 
So  likewise  did  the  ancestors  of  those 

Who  evermore,  when  vacant  is  your  church, 

Fatten  by  staying  in  consistory. 
The  insolent  race,  that  like  a  dragon  follows  "8 

Whoever  flees,  and  unto  him  that  shows 

His  teeth  or  purse,  is  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
Already  rising  was,  but  from  low  people  j 

So  that  it  pleased  not  Ubertin  Donato 

That  his  wife's  father  should  make  him  their  kin.  m 

Already  had  Caponsacco  to  the  Market 

From  Fesole  descended,  and  already 

Giuda  and  Infangato  were  good  burghers. 
I'll  tell  a  thing  incredible,  but  true ; 

One  entered  the  small  circuit  by  a  gate  "s 

Which  from  the  Delia  Pera  took  its  name ! 
Each  one  that  bears  the  beautiful  escutcheon 

Of  the  great  baron  whose  renown  and  name 

The  festival  of  Thomas  keepeth  fresh, 
Knighthood  and  privilege  from  him  received ;  130 

Though  with  the  populace  unites  himself 

To-day  the  man  who  binds  it  with  a  border. 
Already  were  Gualterotti  and  Importuni ; 

And  still  more  quiet  would  the  Borgo  be 

If  with  new  neighbours  it  remained  unfed.  t3s 

The  house  from  which  is  bom  your  lamentation. 

Through  just  disdain  that  death  among  you  brought 

And  put  an  end  unto  your  joyous  life, 
Was  honoured  in  itself  and  its  companions. 

O  Buondelmonte,  how  in  evil  hour  t4« 

Thou  fled'st  the  bridal  at  another's  promptings  ! 
Many  would  be  rejoicing  who  are  sad. 

If  God  had  thee  surrendered  to  the  Ema 

The  first  time  that  thou  camest  to  the  city. 
Fiiit  it  behoved  the  mutilated  stone  »4i 

Which  guards  the  bridge,, that  Florence  should  pro vi  k 

A  victim  in  her  latest  hour  of  peace. 
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With  ail  these  families,  and  others  with  them, 
Florence  beheld  I  in  so  great  repose, 
That  no  occasion  had  she  whence  to  weep ; 

With  all  these  families  beheld  so  jnst 

And  glorious  her  people,  that  the  lily 
Never  upon  the  spear  was  placed  reversed, 

Nor  by  division  was  vermilion  made." 
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As  came  to  Clymene^  to  be  made  certain 

Of  that  which  he  had  heard  against  himself. 
He  who  malces  fathers  chary  still  to  children, 

Even  such  was  I^  and  such  was  I  perceived 
By  Beatrice  and  by  the  holy  light 
That  first  on  my  account  had  changed  its  place* 

Therefore  my  Tiidy  said  to  nie :  *\Send  forth 
The  flame  of  thy  desire,  so  that  it  issue 
Imprinted  well  with  the  internal  stamp  ; 

Not  that  our  knowledge  may  be  greater  made 
By  speech  of  thine,  but  to  accustom  thee 
To  tell  thy  thirst,  that  we  may  give  thee  drink/' 

**  0  my  belovcil  tree,  (that  so  dost  lift  thee, 
That  even  as  minds  terrestrial  jjerceive 
No  triangle  containeth  two  obtuse, 

So  thou  beholdest  the  contingent  things 

Ere  in  themselves  they  are,  fixing  thine  eyes 
Upon  the  point  in  u  hich  all  times  are  present,) 

While  I  was  with  Virgil ius  conjoined 

Upon  the  mountain  that  the  souls  doth  heal. 
And  when  descending  into  tlie  dead  world, 

Were  spoken  to  me  of  my  ftiture  life 

Some  grievous  words  j  although  I  feel  myself 
In  sooth  foursquare  against  the  blows  of  chance. 

On  this  account  ray  wish  would  be  content 
To  hear  what  fortune  is  approaching  me, 
Because  foreseen  an  arrow  comes  more  slowly." 

Thus  did  I  say  unto  that  selfsame  light 

That  unto  me  had  spoken  before ;  and  even 
As  Beatrice  willed  was  my  own  will  confessed 

Kot  in  vague  phrase,  in  which  the  foolish  folk 
Ensnared  themselves  of  old,  ere  \^t  was  slain 
The  Lamb  of  God  w\ig>  laV^^vVv  avns  away. 
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But  with  clear  words  and  unambiguous 

Language  responded  that  paternal  love,  is 

Hid  and  revealed  by  its  own  proper  smil^ ; 
"  Contingency,  that  outside  of  the  volume 

Of  your  materiality  extends  not, 

Is  all  depicted  in  the  eternal  aspect. 
Necessity  however  thence  it  takes  not,  40 

Except  as  from  the  eye,  in  which  'tis  mirrored^ 

A  ship  that  with  the  current  down  descends. 
From  thence,  e'en  as  there  cometh  to  the  ear 

Sweet  harmony  from  an  organ,  comes  in  sight 

To  me  the  time  that  is  preparing  for  thee.  45 

As  forth  from  Athens  went  Hippol3^us, 

By  reason  of  his  step-dame  false  and  cruel, 

So  thou  from  Florence  must  perforce  depart.; 
Already  this  is  willed,  and  this  is  sought  for ; 

And  soon  it  shall  be  done  by  him  who  thinks  it, "  53 

Where  every  day  the  Christ  is  bought  and  sold. 
The  blame  shall  follow  the  offended  party 

In  outcry  as  is  usual ;  but  the  vengeance 

Shall  witness  to  the  truth  that  doth  dispense  it. 
Thou  shalt  abandon  everything  beloved  '   $5 

Most  tenderly,  and  this  the  arrow  is 

A\niich  first  the  bow  of  banishment  shoots  forth. 
Thou  shalt  have  proof  how  savoureth  of  salt 

The  bread  of  others,  and  how  hard  a  road 

The  going  down  and  up  another's  Stairs.  61 

And  that  which  most  shall  weigh  upon  thy  shoulders 

AVill  be  the  bad  and  foolish  company 

With  which  into  this  valley  tJiou  shalt  fall ; 
For  all  ingrate,  all  mad  and  impious  - 

Will  they  become  against  thee ;  but  sooii  after  65 

They,  and  not  thou,  shall  have  the  forehead  scarlet 
Of  their  bestiality  their  own  proceedings 

Shall  furnish  proof;  so  't\vill  be  well  for  thee 

A  party  to  have  made  thee  by  thyself. 
Thine  earliest  refuge  and  thine  earliest  inn  70 

Shall  be  the  mighty  Lombard's  courtesy, 

Who  on  the  Ladder  bears  the  holy  bird, 
\\- ho  such  benign  regard  shall  have  for  thee 

That  'twixt  you  twain,  in  doing  and  in  asking. 

That  shall  be  first  which  is  with  others  last.  n 

U'ith  him  shalt  thou  see  one  who  at  his  birth 

Has  by  this  star  of  strength  been  "sa  impressed, 

That  notable  shall  his  achievemexvts  "be. 
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Not  yei^  il^e  peD])le  are  aware  of  him 

llirough  his  young  age^  since  only  nine  years  yet 
Around  aljout  him  have  these  wheels  revolved 

But  ere  the  Gascon  cheat  tlie  noble  Henry, 
Sonic  sparkles  of  his  virtue  shall  appear 
In  caring  not  for  silver  nor  for  toil. 

So  recognized  shall  his  magnificence 
Become  hereafter,  that  his  enemies 
Will  not  have  power  to  keep  mute  tongues  about  it 

On  liim  rely,  and  on  his  benefits ; 

By  luQi  shall  many  people  be  ti^ansformed, 
Changing  condition  rich  and  mendicant ; 

And  written  in  thy  mind  thou  hence  shalt  bear 

Of  him,  but  shalt  not  say  it  "—and  things  said  he 
Incredible  to  diose  who  shall  be  present 

Then  added  :  *'  Son,  these  are  the  commentaries 
On  what  w^as  said  to  thee  ;  behold  the  snares 
That  are  concealed  behind  few  revolutions  ■ 

Yet  would  I  not  thy  neighbours  thou  shouldst  envy, 
Because  thy  life  into  the  future  reaches 
Beyond  the  punishment  of  their  perfidies.*' 

Wlien  by  its  silence  showeil  that  sainted  sou! 
That  it  had  finished  putting  in  the  woof 
Into  that  w^eb  which  I  had  given  it  warped, 

Pegan  I,  even  as  he  who  yeanieth  after, 

Being  in  doubt,  some  counsel  from  a  person 
Who  seetli,  and  upiightly  wills,  and  loves : 

"  Well  sec  I,  father  mine,  how  spurreth  on 

The  time  towards  me  such  a  blow  to  deal  me 
As  heaviest  is  to  hira  who  most  gives  way. 

Therefore  with  foresight  it  vs  w^ell  I  arm  me, 

That,  if  the  dearest  place  be  taken  from  me, 
I  may  not  lose  the  others  by  my  songs. 

Domi  through  the  world  of  infinite  bitterness, 

And  o'er  the  mountain,  from  whose  beauteous  summit 
The  eyes  of  my  own  I.ady  lifted  rae, 

And  afterward  through  heaven  from  light  to  light, 
1  ha\T  learned  that  which,  if  I  tell  again, 
Will  he  a  savour  of  strong  herbs  to  many. 

And  if  I  am  a  timid  friend  to  truth, 

I  fear  lest  I  may  lose  my  life  with  those 
Who  will  hereafter  call  this  time  the  olden/' 

The  light  in  which  was  smiting  my  own  treasure 
Which  there  I  had  discovered,  flashed  at  first 
As  \n  the  sunshine  doth  a  golden  mirror ; 


'Vhtin  made  reply  :  **  A  conscience  overcast 
Or  with  lis  own  or  with  anotlicr's  shame, 
^\  ill  taste  forsooth  the  tartness  of  thy  word  , 

But  iie'ertheless,  all  falsehood  laid  aside,        '   i 
Make  manifest  thy  vision  utterly. 
And  let  them  scratch  wherever  is  the  itchi 

For  if  thine  n Iterance  shall  oliensive  be 
At  the  first  taste,  a  vital  nutriment 
^Twill  leave  thereafter,  when  it  is  digested. 

This  cry  of  thine  shall  do  as  doth  the  wind. 

Which  siuiteth  most  the  most  exalted  summits, 
And  that  is  no  slight  argument  of  honour. 

Therefore  are  shown  to  thee  within  these  wheels. 
Upon  the  mount  and  in  the  dolorous  vallev, 
Only  the  souls  that  niUo  fame  are  known  ; 

Because  the  spirit  of  tlie  hearer  rests  not, 

Nor  doth  confirm  its  faith  by  an  example 
Which  has  the  root  of  it  tinknown  and  hidden, 

Or  other  reason  that  is  not  appnrent," 
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Now  was  alone  rejoicing  in  its  word  . 

That  soulheatified,  and  I  was  fcisting 

My  own,  the  bitter  tempennic  with  the  sweet, 

And  the  Lady  w^ho  to  (iod  was  leading  me 

Said  :  *'  C-hange  thy  thought ;  consider  that  I  am 
Near  unto  Him  who  ever}'  wTong  disburdens." 

Unto  the  loving  accen  ts  of  my  comfort 

I  turned  me  round,  and  then  what  love  I  saw 
Within  those  holy  eyes  I  here  relinquish  ; 

Not  only  that  my  language  I  distrust, 

But  that  my  mind  cannot  return  30  far 
Above  itself,  unless  another  guide  it 

Thus  much  upon  that  point  can  1  repeat, 
That,  her  again  beholding,  my  affection 
From  ever}-^  other  longing  was  released^ 

WTiile  the  eternal  pleasure,  which  direct 

Rayed  upon  Beatrice,  from  her  fair  face 
Contented  me  wnth  its  reflected  aspect^ 

Conquering  me  with  the  radiance  of  a  smile, 

She  said  to  me,  *'  Turn  thee  about  and  listen.; 
No^  in  mine  eyes  alone  is  Paradise." 
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ICveii  as  sometimes  liere  do  we  behold 

The  aftection  in  the  look,  if  it  be  such 
That  all  the  soul  is  wrapt  away  by  it, 

So,  by  the  flaming  of  the  eftiilgence  holy 
To  which  I  turnedj  I  recognized  therein 
The  wish  of  speaking  to  nie  somewhat  farther. 

And  it  began  ;  *'  In  this  fifth  resting-place 
Upon  the  tree  that  liveth  by  its  summit^ 
And  aye  bears  fruit,  and  never  loses  leaf, 

Are  blessed  spirits  that  below,  ere  yet 

They  came  to  Heaven,  were  of  such  great  renoivii 
'i  hat  every  Muse  therewith  would  affluent  be. 

Therefore  look  thou  upon  the  cross's  horns  ; 

He  whom  I  now  shall  name  will  there  enact 
W^hat  doth  within  a  cloud  its  own  swift  fire/' 

I  saw  athwart  the  Ooss  a  splendour  drawn 
By  naming  Joshua,  (e\en  as  he  did  it,) 
Xor  noted  1  the  word  before  the  deed  ; 

XvkA  at  the  name  of  the  great  Maccabee 
I  saw  another  move  itself  revolving, 
And  gladness  was  the  w^hip  unto  that  top. 

Likewise  for  Charlemagne  and  for  Orlando, 
Two  of  them  my  regard  attentive  followed 
As  foUoweth  the  eye  its  falcon  flying, 

William  thereaftenvard,  and  Renouard, 

And  the  Duke  Godfrey,  did  attract  my  sight 
Along  upon  that  Cross,  and  Robert  Guiscard, 

Then,  moved  and  mingled  with  the  other  lights, 

The  soul  that  had  addressed  me  showed  how  great 
An  artist  'twas  among  the  heavenly  singers. 

To  my  right  side  I  turned  myself  around, 
My  duty  to  behold  in  Beatrice 
Fither  by  words  or  gesture  signified  \ 

K\\(\  so  translucent  I  beheld  her  eyes, 

So  full  of  pleasure,  that  her  countenance 
Surpassed  its  other  and  its  latest  wont. 

And  as  J  by  feeling  greater  delectation, 

A  man  in  doing  good  from  dav  to  day 
Becomes  aware  his  virtue  is  increasing. 

So  I  became  aware  that  my  gyration 

With  heaven  together  had  increased  its  arc, 
'I'hat  miracle  beholding  more  adorned. 

Ai.d  such  as  is  the  change,  in  little  lapse 

Of  time,  in  a  pale  woman,  when  her  face 
is  (mm  the  load  of  basMulness  unladen^ 
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Such  was  it  in  mine  eyes,  when  1  had  turned, 

Caused  by  the  whiteness  of  the  temperate  star, 

The  sixth,  which  to  itself  had  gathered  me. 
Within  that  Jovial  torch  did  I  behold  to 

The  sparkling  of  the  love  which  was  therein 

Dehneate  our  language  to  mine  eyes. 
And  even  as  birds  uprisen  from  the  shore, 

As  in  congratulation  o'er  their  food, 

Make  squadrons  of  themselves,  now  round,  now  long,       7S 
So  from  within  those  lights  the  holy  creatures 

Sang  fl)'^ing  to  and  fro,  and  lo  their  figures 

Made  of  themselves  now  D,  now  I,  now  L. 
First  singing  they  to  their  own  music  moved  ; 

Then  one  becoming  of  these  characters,  «© 

A  little  while  they  rested  and  were  silent, 
O  divine  Pega.^ea,  thou  who  genius 

Dost  glorious  make,  and  render  it  long-lived. 

And  this  through  thee  the  cities  and  the  kingdoms, 
Illume  me  with  thyself,  that  I  may  bring  85 

Their  figures  out  as  1  have  them  conceived  f 

Apparent  be  thy  power  in  these  brief  verses  ! 
Themselves  then  they  displayed  in  i\\^  times  seven 

Vowels  and  consonants  ;  and  1  obsen'ed 

The  parts  as  they  seemed  spoken  unto  tne.  9« 

Ddigitejustiiiam^  these  were 

First  verb  and  noun  of  all  that  was  depicted ; 

Qui  judicatis  krmm  were  the  last. 
Thereafter  in  the  M  of  the  fifth  word 

Remained  they  so  arranged,  that  Jupiter  gs 

Seemed  to  be  silver  there  with  gold  inlaid. 
And  other  lights  I  saw  descend  where  ^vas 

The  summit  of  the  M,  and  pause  there  singing 

The  good,  I  think,  that  draws  them  to  itself 
Then,  as  in  striking  upon  bwning  logs  tcje 

Upward  there  fly  innumerable  sparks, 

^Vhence  fools  are  wont  to  look  for  auguries, 
More  than  a  thousand  lights  seemed  thence  to  rise. 

And  to  ascend,  some  more,  and  others  less, 

Even  as  the  Sun  that  hghts  them  had  allotted  ;  i«i 

And,  each  one  being  quiet  in  its  place, 

The  head  and  neck  beheld  I  of  an  eagle 

Delineated  by  that  inlaid  fire. 
He  who  there  paints  has  none  to  be  his  guide ; 

But  Himself  guides  ;  and  is  from  Him  remembered  t» 

That  virtue  which  is  form  unto  the  nest. 
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The  other  beatitude,  that  contented  seemed 
At  first  to  bloom  a  lily  on  the  M, 
By  a  slight  iiiotion  followed  out  the  iiuprint. 

t)  gentle  star  ■  what  and  how  many  genis 

Did  demonstrate  to  me,  that  all  our  Justice 
Effect  is  of  that  heaven  which  thou  ingemmest  1 

Wherefore  I  pray  the  Mind,  in  wliich  begin 
Thy  motion  and  tliy  virtue,  to  regard 
Whence  comes  the  smoke  that  vitiates  thy  rays; 

So  that  a  second  lime  it  now  be  \\TOth 

With  buying  and  with  selling  in  the  temple 

Whose  walls  were  built  with  signs  and  martyrdoms  ! 

O  soldiery  of  heaven,  w^honi  I  contemplate, 
Implore  for  those  who  are  upon  the  earth 
All  gone  astray  after  the  bad  example  1 
'^Once  *twas  the  custom  to  make  ivar  with  swords  \ 
But  now  *Cis  Eiade  by  taking  here  and  there 
The  bread  the  pitying  Father  shuts  from  none. 

Yet  thou  J  who  writest  but  to  cancel,  think 

That  Peter  and  that  Paul,  who  for  this  vineyard 
Which  thou  art  spoiling  died,  are  still  alive  ! 
'  Well  canst  thou  say :  *'  So  steadfast  my  desire 
Is  unto  him  who  willed  to  live  alone, 
And  for  a  dance  was  led  to  martjTdom, 

That  I  know  not  the  Fisherman  nor  Paul/' 
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ArpFARED  before  me  ivith  its  wings  outspread 
The  beajutiful  image  that  in  sweet  fruition 
Made  jubilant  the  interwoven  souls  ; 

Appeared  a  little  ruby  each,  wherein 

Ray  of  the  sun  was  burning  so  enkindled 
Tliat  each  into  mine  eyes  refracted  it 
"And  what  it  now  behoves  me  to  reti'ace 

Nor  voice  has  e'er  repoited,  nor  ink  written, 
Nor  was  by  fantasy  e'er  comprehended  ; 

For  speak  I  saw,  and  Hkevvise  heard,  the  beak, 
And  utter  with  its  voice  both  /  and  J/» 
When  in  conception  it  was  We.  and  Our. 

And  it  began;  **Being'just  and  merciful 
Am  I  exalted  here  unto  that  glory 
IVhirh  can>iot  be  exceeded  by  desire  ; 
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And  upon  earth  I  left  my  memory 

Such,  that  the  evil-minded  people  there 

Commend  it,  but  continue  not  the  story." 
So  doth  a  single  heat  from  many  embers 

Make  itself  felt,  even  as  from  many  loves  «« 

Issued  a  single  sound  from  out  that  image. 
Whence  I  thereafter :  "  O  perpetual  flowers 

Of  the  eternal  joy,  that  only  one 

Make  me  perceive  your  odours  manifold, 
Exhaling,  break  within  me  the  great  fast  •• 

Which  a  long  season  has  in  hunger  held  me, 

Not  finding  for  it  any  food  on  earth. 
Well  do  I  know,  that  if  in  heaven  its  mirror 

Justice  Divine  another  realm  doth  make, 

Yours  apprehends  it  not  through  any  veil.  *> 

You  know  how  I  attentively  address  me 

To  listen ;  and  you  know  what  is  the  doubt 

That  is  in  me  so  very  old  a  fast" 
Even  as  a  falcon,  issuing  from  his  hood. 

Doth  move  his  head,  and  with  his  wings  applaud  him,       « 

Showing  desire,  and  making  himself  fine, 
Saw  I  become  that  standard,  which  of  lauds 

Was  interwoven  of  the  grace  divine. 

With  such  songs  as  he  knows  who  there  rejoices. 
Then  it  began :  "  He  who  a  compass  turned  ♦« 

On  the  world's  outer  verge,  and  who  within  it 

Devised  so  much  occult  and  manifest, 
Could  not  the  impress  of  his  power  so  make 

On  all  the  universe,  as  that  his  Word 

Should  not  remain  in  infinite  excess.  45 

And  this  makes  certain  that  the  first  proud  being, 

Who  was  the  paragon  of  every  creature. 

By  not  awaiting  light  fell  immature. 
And  hence  appears  it,  that  each  minor  nature 

Is  scant  receptacle  unto  that  good  s« 

Which  has  no  end,  and  by  itself  is  measured. 
In  consequence  our  vision,  which  perforce 

Must  be  some  ray  of  that  intelligence 

With  which  all  things  whatever  are  replete. 
Cannot  in  its  own  nature  be  so  potent,  %i 

That  it  shall  not  its  origin  discern 

Far  beyond  that  which  is  apparent  to  it. 
Therefore  into  the  justice  sempiternal 

The  power  of  vision  that  your  world  receives. 

As  eve  into  the  ocean,  penetrates ;  ^ 
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AVhich,  though  it  see  the  bottom  near  the  shore, 
Upon  the  deep  perceives  it  not,  and  yet 
*  JHs  there,  but  it  is  hidden  by  the  depth. 

There  is  no  hght  but  comes  from  the  serene 
That  never  is  o'erc;ist,  nay,  it  is  darkness 
Or  shadow  of  the  fiesh,  or  else  its  poison. 

Amply  to  thee  is  opened  now  the  cavern 

Which  has  concealed  from  thee  the  living  justice 
Of  which  thou  raad'st  such  frequent  questioning. 

For  saidst  tliou  :  *  Bom  a  man  is  on  the  shore 
Of  InduSj  and  is  none  who  there  can  speak 
Of  Christ,  nor  ^\  ho  can  read^  nor  who  can  write  j 

And  all  his  inclinations  and  his  actions 

Are  good,  so  far  as  human  reason  sees, 
Without  a  sin  in  life  or  in  discourse  : 

He  dieth  imbaptised  and  ivithout  faith  ; 

Where  is  this  justice  tliat  condemneth  him  ? 
Where  is  his  fault,  if  he  do  not  believe  ? ' 

Now  -vvho  art  thou,  that  on  the  bench  wouldst  sit 
In  judgment  at  a  thousand  miles  away. 
With  the  short  vision  of  a  single  span  ? 

Truly  to  him  who  with  me  subtilizes^ 

If  so  the  Scripture  were  not  over  you, 

For  doubting  there  >vere  marvellous  occasion, 

0  animals  terrene,  O  stoMd  minds, 

The  primal  w  ill,  that  in  itself  is  good, 

Ne'er  from  itself,  the  Good  Supreme,  h:is  moved. 

So  much  is  just  as  is  accordant  with  it ; 
No  good  created  draws  it  to  itself, 
But  it,  by  rapng  foith,  occasions  that." 

Even  as  above  her  nest  goes  circling  round 

The  stork  when  she  has  fed  her  little  ones, 
And  he  who  has  been  fed  looks  up  at  her, 

So  lifted  I  my  brows,  and  even  such* 

Became  the  blessed  image,  which  its  wings 
Was  moving,  by  so  many  counsels  urged. 

Circling  around  it  sang,  and  said  :  "  As  are 

My  notes  to  thee,  who  dost  not  comprehend  th  pni, 
Such  is  the  eternal  judgment  to  you  mortals." 

Those  lucent  splendours  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Grev7  quiet  then,  but  still  within  the  standard 
That  made  the  Romans  reverend  to  the  world 

It  recommenced  :  ''  Unto  this  kingdom  never 
Ascended  one  who  had  not  faith  in  Christ, 
BefoTQ  or  since  he  to  the  tree  was  nailed. 
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l!iit  look  thou,  m.iny  cr)'ing  are,  '  Christ,  Christ ! ' 
Who  at  the  judgment  shall  be  far  less  near 
To  him  than  some  shall  be  who  knew  not  Chnst. 

Such  Christians  shall  the  Ethio])  condemn. 
When  the  two  €om|)anies  shall  be  divided, 
The  one  for  ever  rich,  the  other  poor. 

What  to  your  kings  may  not  the  Persians  say, 
When  they  that  volume  opened  shall  behold 
In  which  are  written  down  all  their  dispraises? 

There  shall  be  seen,  among  the  deeds  of  Albert, 

That  which  ere  hmg  shall  set  the  pen  in  motion. 
For  which  the  realm  of  Prague  shall  be  deserted. 

There  shall  be  seen  the  woe  that  on  the  Seine 
He  brings  by  falsifying  of  the  coin. 
Who  by  the  blow  of  a  wild  hoar  shall  die. 

U  here  shall  be  seen  the  pride  that  causes;  tliirst, 

Which  makes  the  Scot  and  P;nglishraaii  so  mail 
That  they  within  their  boundaries  cannot  rest ; 

Ee  seen  the  luxury  and  effeminate  life 
Of  hira  of  Spain,  and  the  Bohemian, 
Who  valour  never  knew"  and  ne\er  wished ; 

Be  seen  the  Cripple  of  Jerusalem, 

His  goodness  represented  by  an  I, 
While  the  reverse  an  M  shall  represent ; 

Be  seen  the  avarice  and  poltroonery 

Of  him  who  guards  the  Island  of  the  Fire, 
UTierein  Anchises  finished  his  long  life ; 

And  to  declare  how  pitiful  he  is 

Shall  be  his  record  in  contracted  letters 
\^Tiich  shall  make  note  of  much  in  little  space. 

And  shall  appear  to  each  one  the  foul  deeds 
Of  uncle  and  of  brother  who  a  nation 
So  famous  have  dishonoured,  and  two  crowns. 

And  he  of  Portugal  and  he  of  Norway 

Shall  there  be  known,  and  he  of  Rascia  too, 
^Vho  saw  in  evil  ho\ir  tlie  coin  of  Venice. 

O  happy  Hungary,  if  she  let  herself 

He  wronged  no  farther  1  and  Navarre  the  happy, 
If  with  the  hills  that  gird  her  she  be  armed  ! 

And  each  one  may  believe  that  now,  as  hansel 
Thereof,  do  Nicosia  and  Famagosta 
Lament  and  rage  because  of  their  own  beast, 

Who  from  the  others'  flank  departeth  not." 
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W  HEN  he  wIjo  all  the  world  illuminates 
Out  of  our  hemisphere  so  flir  descends 
That  on  all  sides  the  daylight  is  consumed, 

The  heaven,  that  erst  by  him  nlone  was  kindled, 
Doth  suddenly  reveal  itself  again 
By  many  lights,  wherein  is  one  resplendent. 

And  ramc  into  my  mind  this  act  of  heaven, 

When  the  ensign  of  the  world  and  of  its  leaders 
Had  silent  in  the  blessed  beak  become; 

Because  tiiose  living  luminaries  all. 

By  far  more  luminous,  did  songs  begin 
lapsing  and  falling  fronj  my  memoiy. 

0  gentle  Love,  that  with  a  smile  dost  cloak  thee, 

How  artlent  in  those  sparks  didst  thou  appear. 
That  had  the  breath  alone  of  holy  thoughts  ! 
After  the  precious  and  pellucid  cnstals, 

With  which  begemmed  the  sixth  hght  I  Ijeheld, 
Silence  tTuposed  on  the  angelic  bells, 

1  seemed  to  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  river 

That  clear  descendeth  down  from  rock  to  rock^ 
Showing  the  affluence  of  its  mountain-top* 

And  as  the  sound  upon  the  cithern's  neck 
Taketh  its  form,  and  as  upon  the  vent 
Of  rustic  pipe  the  wind  that  enters  it, 

Even  thus,  relieved  from  the  delay  of  w\^iting. 
That  murmuring  of  the  eagle  mounted  up 
Along  its  neck,  as  if  it  had  been  hollow. 

ITiere  it  became  a  voice ^  and  issued  thence 

From  out  its  beak,  in  such  a  form  of  words 
As  the  heart  waited  for  wherein  I  wrote  them. 

**  The  part  in  me  which  sees  and  bears  the  sun 
In  mortal  eagles,"  it  began  to  me, 
**  Now  fixedly  must  needs  be  looked  upon  y 

For  of  tlie  tires  of  which  I  make  my  figure, 

Those  whence  the  e)  e  doth  sparkle  in  my  head 
Of  all  their  orders  the  sopremest  are. 

He  who  is  stiining  in  the  midst  as  pupil 

VV^as  once  the  singer  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Who  bore  the  ark  from  dt^^  \to\o  d\^  v 
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Now  knoweth  he  the  merit  of  his  song. 
In  so  far  as  eft'ect  of  his  own  counsel. 
By  the  reward  whicli  is  comraensurale. 

Of  five,  that  make  a  circle  for  my  l)row. 

He  that  api)roacheth  nearest  to  my  Ijeak 
Did  the  poor  widow  for  her  son  console  j 

Now  knoweth  he  how  dearly  it  doth  cost 
Not  following  Christ,  by  the  experience 
Of  this  sweet  life  and  of  its  opposite. 

He  who  comes  next  in  the  circumference 
Of  which  I  speak,  upon  its  highest  arc, 
Did  death  postpone  by  penitence  sincere  ; 

Now  knoweth  he  that  the  eternal  judgment 
Sufters  no  change,  albeit  worthy  prayer 
Maketh  below  to-morrow  of  to-da)'. 

The  next  who  follows^  with  the  laws  and  me. 
Under  the  good  intent  that  bore  bad  frait 
Became  a  Greek  by  ceding  to  the  pastor  ; 

Now  know^eth  he  how  all  the  ill  deduced 

From  his  good  action  is  not  harmful  to  bini. 
Although  the  world  therein'  may  be  destroyed 

And  hCj  whom  in  the  downwanl  arc  thou  seest, 
Ciugliehno  was,  whom  the  same  land  deplores 
That  weepeth  Charles  and  Frederick  yet  alive  : 

Now  knoweth  he  how  heaven  enamoured  is 

With  a  just  king  ;  and  in  the  outward  show 
Of  his  eftulgence  he  reveals  it  still. 

Who  would  believe,  dQWi\  in  the  errant  world. 
That  e'er  the  Trojan  Ripbeus  in  this  round 
Could  be  the  fifth  one  of  the  holy  lights  ? 

Now  knoweth  he  enough  of  what  the  world 
Has  not  the  power  to  see  of  grace  divine^ 
Although  his  sight  may  not  discern  the  bottom**' 

Like  as  a  lark  that  in  the  air  expatiates, 

First  singing  and  then  silent  with  content 
Of  the  last  sweetness  that  doth  satisfy  her, 

Such  seemed  to  me  the  image  of  the  imprint 
Of  the  eternal  pleasure,  by  whose  will 
Doth  everything  become  the  tiling  it  is. 
Vnd  notwithstanding  to  my  doubt  I  was 
As  glass  is  to  the  colour  that  invests  it, 
To  wait  the  time  in  silence  it  endured  not, 

But  forth  from  out  my  mouth,  '*  What  things  are  these?* 
Extorted  w^ith  the  force  of  its  owti  weight : 
Whereat  I  saw  great  joy  of  coruscation. 
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Therenfterwarrl  with  eye  still  more  enkindled 
The  blessed  sttnd;ird  made  to  me  reply, 
To  keep  nie  not  in  wonderment  suspended  : 

"  1  see  that  diou  behevest  in  these  things 

Because  I  say  them,  but  thou  seest  not  how  ; 
So  that,  although  believed  in,  ihey  are  hidden* 

Thou  do  est  as  he  doth  who  a  thing  by  name 
Well  apprehendeth,  but  its  quiddity 
Cannot  perceive,  unless  another  show  it 

Regtium  cadormn  suftereth  violence 

From  fervent  love,  and  from  that  living  hope 
That  overcometh  the  Divine  volition  ; 

Not  in  the  guise  that  man  o'ercometh  man, 

But  ronqiiers  it  because  it  will  be  conquered, 
And  conquered  ronquers  by  benignity* 

The  first  life  of  the  eyebrow  and  the  fifth 

Cause  thee  astonishment^  because  with  them 
Thou  seest  the  region  of  the  angels  painted. 

They  passed  not  from  their  bodies,  as  thou  thinkest. 
Gentiles,  but  Christians  in  the  steadfast  liiith 
Of  feet  that  were  to  sutler  and  had  suflfered. 

For  one  from  Hell,  where  no  one  e'er  turns  back 
Unto  good  will,  returned  unto  his  bones, 
.\nd  that  of  living  hope  was  the  rewaixl, — 

Of  living  hope,  that  placed  its  efficacy 

In  prayers  to  God  made  to  resuscitate  him, 
So  that  'twere  possible  to  move  his  will. 

The  glorious  soul  concerning  which  I  speak, 
Returning  to  the  flesh,  ^vhere  brief  its  stay, 
Believed  in  Him  who  had  the  power  to  aid  it ; 

And,  in  beUe\ing,  kindled  to  such  fire 

Of  genuine  love,  that  at  the  second  death 
\\'orthy  it  was  to  come  unto  this  joy, 

Tiie  other  one,  through  grace,  that  from  so  deep 
A  fountain  wells  that  never  hath  the  eye 
Of  any  creature  reached  its  primal  wave, 

Set  all  his  love  below  on  righteousness  ; 

Wherefore  from  grace  to  grace  did  God  unclose 
His  eye  to  our  redemption  yet  to  be, 

Whence  he  believed  therein,  and  suAmed  not 
From  that  day  forth  the  stench  of  paganism, 
And  he  reproved  therefor  the  folk,  perverse, 

I'hose  Maidens  three,  whom  at  the  right-hand  uheel 
Thou  didst  behold,  were  unto  iiim  for  baptism 
Moxt  than  a  thousand  yea\?^  before  baptizing. 
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O  thou  predestination,  how  remote 

Thy  root  is  from  the  aspect  of  all  those 
^Vho  the  First  Cause  do  not  behold  entire  ! 

And  you,  O  mortals  !  liold  yourselves  restrained 
In  judging  ;  for  ourselves,  who  look  on  God, 
We  do  not  know  as  )et  all  die  elect ; 

And  sweet  to  us  is  such  a  deprivation, 

Beaiuse  our  good  in  this  good  is  made  perfect. 
That  whatsoever  God  wills,  we  also  wilL" 

After  this  manner  by  that  shape  divine. 

To  make  clear  in  me  ray  short-sightedness, 
Was  given  to  me  a  pleasant  medicine ; 

And  as  good  singer  a  good  lutanist 

Accompanies  with  vibraHons  of  the  chords, 
Whereby  more  pleasantness  the  song  acquires, 

Soj  while  it  spake,  do  I  remember  me 

That  I  beheld  both  of  those  blessed  lights, 
Even  as  the  winking  of  the  eyes  concords, 

Moving  unto  the  words  their  little  flames. 
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Already  on  my  Lady's  face  mine  eyes 

Again  were  fastened,  and  with  these  my  mind, 
And  from  all  other  piir])ose  was  w4thdrawn  \ 

And  she  smiled  not  \  but  **  If  I  were  to  smile,*' 
She  unto  me  began,  **  thou  would st  become 
Like  Semcle,  when  she  was  turned  to  ashes, 

Because  my  beauty,  that  along  the  stairs 
Of  the  eternal  palace  more  enkindles, 
As  thou  hast  seen,  the  flirther  we  ascend, 

If  it  were  tempered  not,  is  so  resplendent 

That  all  thy  mortal  power  in  its  effulgence 
Would  seem  a  leaflet  that  the  thunder  crushes. 

We  are  uplifted  to  tlie  seventh  splendour, 

That  underneath  the  burning  Lion^s  breast 
Now  radiates  downward  mingled  with  his  power. 

Fix  in  direction  of  thine  eyes  the  mind, 

And  make  of  them  a  mirror  for  the  figure 
That  in  this  mirror  shall  appear  to  thee,'* 

He  who  could  know  what  was  the  pasturage 
My  sight  had  in  that  blessed  countenance, 
When  I  transferred  me  to  another  eatis^ 
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Would  recognize  liow  grateful  was  to  nie 
Obedience  onto  my  celestial  escort. 
By  counterpoising  one  side  with  the  otlier. 

Within  the  crj^stal  which,  around  the  world 

Revolving,  bears  the  name  of  its  dear  leader, 
Under  whom  every  wickedness  lay  dead,  i 

Coloured  like  gold,  on  which  the  sunshine  gleamsj 
A  stain^^ay  I  beheld  to  such  a  height 
Uplifted^  that  mine  eye  pursued  it  not 

Likewise  beheld  I  down  the  steps  descending 

So  many  splendours,  that  I  thought  each  light 
That  in  the  heaven  appears  was  there  diffubed. 

And  as  accordant  with  their  natural  custom 
The  rooks  together  at  the  break  of  day 
Bestir  themselves  to  warm  their  feathers  cold  ; 

Then  some  of  them  Oy  oft'  without  return, 

Others  come  back  to  where  they  started  from, 
And  others,  wheeling  round,  still  keep  at  home ; 

Such  fashion  it  appeared  to  nie  was  there 
Within  the  sparkling  that  together  came, 
As  soon  as  on  a  certain  step  it  struck, 

And  that  which  nearest  unto  us  remained 

Became  so  clear,  that  in  my  thought  I  said, 
''Well  I  perceive  the  love  thou  showest  me  ; 

But  slie,  from  whom  I  wait  the  how  and  when 

Of  speech  and  silence,  standetli  stilly  whence  I 
Against  desire  do  well  if  I  ask  not.** 

She  thereupon,  who  saw  my  silentness 

In  the  sight  of  Him  w-ho  seeth  everything, 
Said  unto  me,  "  Let  loose  thy  wami  desire." 

And  T  began  :  "  No  merit  of  my  own 

Renders  tne  worthy  of  response  from  thee ; 
But  for  her  sake  who  granteth  me  the  asking, 

Thou  blessed  life  that  dost  remain  concealed 
Li  thy  beatitude,  make  known  to  me 
The  cause  which  draweth  thee  so  near  ray  side  ; 

And  tell  me  why  is  silent  in  this  %vheel 
The  dulcet  symphony  of  Paradise, 
That  through  the  rest  below  sounds  so  devoutly."' 

'*  Thou  hast  thy  beturing  mortal  as  thy  sight," 

It  answer  made  to  mc  ;  ^'  they  sing  not  here, 
For  the  same  cause  that  Beatrice  has  not  smiled. 

Thus  far  adown  the  holy  stairway's  steps 

Ha"\'e  I  descended  but  tp  give  thee  welcome 
Wn\\  word?*,  and  with  the  light  that  mantles  me  ; 
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Nor  did  more  love  cause  me  to  he  more  reail)% 

I'^or  love  as  much  and  more  up  there  is  bumia^,^, 
As  doth  the  flaming  manifest  to  thee. 

But  the  high  charity,  that  makes  us  servants 

Prompt  to  the  counsel  wliich  controls  the  world, 
Allotteth  here,  even  as  thou  dost  observe." 

"  I  see  full  well,"  said  I,  **  O  sacred  lamp ! 

How  love  unfettered  in  this  court  sufticeth 
To  follow  the  eternal  Providence ; 

But  this  is  what  seems  hard  for  me  to  see, 
Wherefore  predestinate  wast  thou  alone 
Unto  this  office  from  among  thy  consorts/* 

No  sooner  had  I  come  to  the  last  word, 

Than  of  its  middle  made  the  light  a  centrci 
Whirling  itself  about  like  a  swift  millstone. 

Then  answer  made  the  love  that  was  therein  : 
'*0n  me  directed  is  a  hght  divine, 
Piercing  through  this  in  which  I  am  embosomed, 

Of  which  the  virtue  with  my  sight  conjoined 
Lifts  me  above  myself  so  far,  I  see 
The  supreme  essence  from  which  this  is  drawm. 

Herxc  comes  the  joyfulness  with  which  I  flame, 
For  to  my  sight,  as  far  as  it  is  clear, 
The  clearness  of  the  flame  I  equal  make. 

But  that  soul  in  I  he  heaven  which  is  most  pure, 
That  seraph  which  his  eye  on  God  most  fixes, 
Could  this  demand  of  thine  not  satisfy ; 

Because  so  deeply  sinks  in  the  abyss 

Of  the  eternal  statute  what  tliou  askest, 
From  all  created  sight  it  is  cut  oft^. 

And  to  the  mortal  world,  when  thou  return  est, 
This  cany  back^  that  it  may  not  presume 
Longer  tow'rd  such  a  goal  to  move  its  feet 

The  mind,  that  shineth  here,  on  earth  doth  smoke ; 
From  this  obsene  how  c:in  it  do  below 
That  which  it  cannot  though  the  heaven  assume  it  ?  *' 

Such  limit  did  its  words  prescribe  to  me, 

The  question  I  relinquished,  and  restricted 
Myself  to  ask  it  humbly  who  it  was. 

**  Between  two  shores  of  Italy  rise  clifls» 

And  not  far  distant  from  thy  native  place, 
So  high,  tlie  thunder:^  far  below  them  sound, 

And  form  a  ridge  that  Catria  h  called, 

'iVeath  which  is  consecrate  a  hennitage 
Wont  to  be  dedicate  to  worship  only," 
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The  other  beatitude,  that  contented  seemed 
At  first  to  bloom  a  lily  on  the  M, 
By  a  sUght  motion  followed  out  the  iiuprint. 

()  gentle  star!  what  and  how  many  gems 

Did  demonstrate  to  me,  that  all  our  justice 
Effect  is  of  that  heaven  which  thou  ingemmest  \ 

Wherefore  I  j)ray  the  Muad,  in  which  begin 
Thy  motion  and  tliy  virtue,  to  regard 
Whence  comes  the  smoke  tliaL  vitiates  thy  rays  \ 

So  that  a  second  time  it  now  be  wroth 

With  buying  and  with  selling  in  the  temple 

Whose  walls  were  built  ^vith  signs  and  martyrdoms  \ 

O  soldiery  of  heaven,  whom  i  coii  tern  plate, 
Implore  for  those  who  are  upon  the  earth 
All  gone  astray  after  the  bad  example  I 

Once  'twas  tlie  custom  to  make  war  widi  swords ; 
But  now  'tis  made  by  taking  here  and  there 
Th€  bread  die  pitying  Father  shuts  from  none. 

Yet  thou^  who  wTitest  but  to  cancel,  think 

That  Peter  and  that  Paul,  w^ho  for  this  vineyard 
Which  thou  art  bjjoiling  died,  are  still  alive  1 

Well  canst  thou  say :  **  So  steadfast  my  desire 
Is  unto  htm  who  willed  to  live  alone, 
And  for  a  dance  was  led  to  martyrdoiti, 

That  I  know  not  the  Fisherman  nor  Paul.'' 
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ArpEARED  before  me  with  its  wings  outspread 
The  beiuitiful  image  that  in  sweet  fruition 
Made  jubilant  the  interwoven  souls  ; 

Appeared  a  little  ruby  each,  wherein 

Ray  of  the  sun  was  burning  so  enkindled 
That  each  into  mine  eyes  refracted  it 

And  what  it  now  behoves  me  to  retrace 

Nor  voice  has  e'er  reported,  nor  ink  written, 
Nor  was  by  fiintasy  e'er  comprehended  ; 

For  speak  1  saw,  and  hkcwise  heard,  the  beak, 
And  utter  with  its  voice  both  /  and  M)\ 
^\Tien  in  conception  it  was  Wc  and  Oitr. 

And  it  began;  "Being'just  and  merciful 
Am  I  exalted  here  unto  that  glory 
Which  cannot  be  exceeded  by  dei^ire  ; 
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And  upon  eartli  I  left  my  memoTy 

Suchj  that  the  evil-iiiintled  people  there 

Commend  it,  but  continue  not  the  story.^' 
So  doth  a  single  heat  from  many  embers 

Make  itself  felt,  even  as  Irom  many  loves  *« 

Issued  a  single  sound  from  out  that  image. 
Whence  I  thereafter  r  **  O  perpetual  flowers 

Of  the  eternal  joy,  that  only  one 

Make  me  perceive  your  odours  manifold, 
Exhaling,  break  within  me  the  great  fast  *• 

Which  a  long  season  has  in  hunger  held  me, 

Not  finding  for  it  any  food  on  earth. 
Well  do  I  know,  that  if  in  heaven  its  mirror 

Justice  Divine  another  realm  doth  make» 

Yours  apprehends  it  not  through  any  veil.  y 

You  know  how"  I  attentively  address  me 

To  listen  ;  and  you  know  what  is  the  doubt 

That  is  in  me  so  very  old  a  fast/' 
Even  as  a  falcon,  issuing  trom  his  hood. 

Doth  move  his  head,  and  with  his  wings  applaud  him^       *i 

Showing  desire,  and  making  himself  fine, 
Saw  I  become  that  standard,  which  of  lauds 

W^as  interwoven  of  the  grace  divine, 

With  such  songs  as  he  knows  who  there  rejoices. 
Tiien  it  began  :  **  He  who  a  compass  turned  v^ 

On  the  world's  outer  verge,  and  who  w  ithin  it 

Devised  so  much  occult  and  manifest, 
Could  not  the  impress  of  his  power  so  make 

On  all  the  universe,  as  that  his  Word 

Should  not  remain  in  infinite  excess.  15 

And  this  makes  certain  that  the  first  proud  being, 

Who  was  the  paragon  of  every  creature, 

By  not  awaiting  liglit  fell  immature. 
And  hence  appears  it,  that  each  minor  nature 

Is  scant  receptacle  unto  that  good  J« 

Which  has  no  end,  and  by  itself  is  measured. 
In  consequence  our  vision,  winch  perforce 

Must  be  some  ray  of  that  intelligence 

With  which  all  things  whatever  are  replete, 
Cannot  in  its  o\\Ti  nature  be  so  potent,  S5 

That  it  shall  not  its  origin  discern 

Far  beyond  that  which  is  apparent  to  it. 
Therefore  into  the  justice  sempiternal 

The  power  of  vision  that  your  world  receives, 

As  eve  into  the  ocean,  penetrates  ;  ^ 
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In  me  have  so  my  confidence  dilated 

As  the  sun  doth  the  rose,  \Nhen  it  becomes 
As  far  unfolded  as  it  hath  the  power. 

Hicrefore  I  pray,  and  thou  assure  me,  father, 
If  I  may  so  much  grace  receive,  that  I 
May  tliee  behold  with  countenance  unveiled." 

He  thereupon  :  '*  Brother,  thy  high  desire 
In  the  remotest  sphere  shall  be  fulfilled. 
Where  arc  fulfilled  all  others  and  my  omi. 

There  perfect  is,  and  ripened,  and  complete, 
Every  desire  ;  within  that  one  alone 
Is  every  part  where  it  has  always  been  ,* 

P'or  it  is  not  in  space,  nor  turns  on  poles, 
And  unto  it  our  stairway  reaches  up, 
Whence  thus  from  out  thy  sight  it  steals  away. 

Up  to  that  height  the  Patriarch  Jacob  saw  it 
Extending  its  supernal  part,  what  time 
So  thronged  with  angels  it  appeared  to  him. 

But  to  ascend  it  now  no  one  uplifts 

His  feet  from  off  the  earth,  and  now  my  Rule 
Beiow  rcmaineth  for  mere  waste  of  paper. 

The  walls  that  used  of  old  to  be  an  Abbey 

Are  changed  to  dens  of  robbers,  and  the  cowls 
Are  sacks  tilled  full  of  miserable  tlour. 

But  heavy  usury  is  not  taken  up 

So  much  against  God's  pleasure  a?  that  fruit 
Wliich  maketh  so  insane  the  heart  of  monks  ; 

For  whatsoever  hath  the  Church  in  keeping 
Is  for  the  folk  that  ask  it  in  God's  name, 
N'ot  fijr  one's  kindred  or  lor  something  worse. 

The  ti^sb  of  mortals  is  so  very  soft, 

That  good  beginnings  down  below  suftlce  not 
From  springing  of  the  oak  to  bearing  acorns. 

Peter  began  with  neither  gold  nor  silver,  t 

And  I  with  orison  and  abstinence, 
And  Francis  with  humility  his  convent. 

And  if  thou  lookest  at  each  one's  beginning, 
And  then  regard  est  whither  he  has  run, 
Thou  shalt  behold  the  w  hite  changed  into  brown. 

h\  verity  the  Jordan  backward  turned, 

And  the  sea's  fleeing,  when  God  willed  were  nioio 
A  wonder  to  behold,  than  succour  here,'' 

Thus  unto  me  he  said;  and  then  withdrew 

To  his  own  band,  and  the  band  closed  together ; 
Then  like  a  whirlwind  all  was  upward  rapt. 
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I'iie  gentle  Lady  urged  me  on  beliind  them 
Up  o'er  that  stairway  by  a  single  sign, 
So  did  her  virtue  overcome  my  nature  j 

Kor  here  below,  where  one  goes  up  and  down 
By  natural  law,  was  motion  e'er  so  swift 
That  it  could  be  compared  unto  ray  whig. 

Reader,  as  I  may  unto  that  devout 

Triumph  return,  on  whose  account  I  often 

For  my  transgressions  weep  and  beat  my  breast, — 

Thou  had  St  not  thaist  thy  6nger  in  the  fire 
And  drawn  it  out  again,  before  I  saw 
The  sign  that  follows  1  auruSj  and  was  in  it. 

0  glorious  starsj  0  light  impregnated 
With  mighty  virtue,  from  ivhich  I  acknowledge 
All  of  my  genius,  whatsoe'er  it  be, 

iVith  you  was  bom,  and  hid  himself  with  you, 
He  who  is  father  of  all  mortal  life, 
When  first  I  tasted  of  the  Tuscan  air ; 

And  then  when  grace  was  freely  given  to  me 

To  enter  the  high  wheel  which  turns  you  round, 
Your  region  was  allotted  unto  me. 

To  you  devoutly  at  this  hour  my  soul 

Is  sighhig,  that  it  virtue  may  acquire 
For  the  stem  pass  that  dra\\'s  it  to  itself. 

**  Thou  art  so  near  imto  tlie  last  salvation," 
Thus  Beatrice  began,  "  thou  oughtest  now 
To  have  thine  eyes  unclouded  and  acute ; 

And  therefore,  ere  thou  enter  farther  in. 

Look  down  once  more,  and  see  how  vast  a  world 
Thou  hast  already  put  beneadi  thy  feet  \ 

So  that  thy  heart,  as  jocund  as  it  may, 

Present  itself  to  the  triumphant  throng 

That  comes  rejoicing  through  this  rounded  ether.  *^ 

1  with  my  sight  returned  through  one  and  all 
The  sevenfold  spheres,  and  I  beheld  this  globe 
Such  that  I  smiled  at  its  ignoble  semblance  ; 

And  that  opinion  I  approve  as  best 

Which  doth  account  it  least  ;  and  he  wJio  thinks 
Of  something  else  may  truly  be  called  just 
I  saw  the  daughter  of  Latona  shining 

Without  that  shadow,  wliich  to  me  was  caui^c 
That  once  I  had  believed  her  rare  and  dense* 
^    The  aspect  of  thy  son,  H)penon, 
^1  Here  I  sustained,  a'^d  saw  how  move  themselves 

^B  Around  and  near  him  Maia  nnd  Dione. 
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ITience  there  appeared  the  teniperateness  of  Jove 
'Twixt  son  and  fadier,  and  to  me  was  dear 
The  change  that  of  their  whereabout  they  make  ] 

And  all  the  seven  made  manifest  to  me 

How  great  they  are,  and  eke  how  swift  they  are, 
And  how  they  are  in  distant  habitations. 

The  threshing-floor  that  maketh  us  so  proud. 
To  me  revolving  witli  the  eternal  Twins, 
W'as  all  apparent  made  from  hill  to  harbour  I 

Then  to  the  beauteous  eyes  mine  eyes  I  turned* 
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Even  as  a  bird,  'mid  the  belo\*ed  leaves, 
Quiet  upon  the  nest  of  her  sweet  brood 
Throughout  the  night,  that  hideth  all  things  from  us, 

Who,  that  she  may  behold  their  longed-for  looks 
And  find  the  food  wherewith  to  nourish  them, 
In  which,  to  her»  grave  labours  grateful  are, 

Anticipates  the  time  on  open  spray 

And  with  an  ardent  longing  waits  the  sun, 
Gazing  intent  as  soon  as  breaks  the  daivn  : 

Even  thus  my  Lady  standing  was,  erect 

And  vigilant,  turned  roiind  towards  the  zone 
Underneath  which  the  sun  displays  less  haste ; 

So  that  beholding  her  distraught  and  wistful, 
,Such  I  became  as  lie  is  who  desiring 
For  something  yeams,  and  hoping  is  appeased. 

But  brief  the  space  from  one  When  to  the  other ; 
Of  my  awaiting,  say  I,  and  the  seeing 
The  welkin  grow  resplendent  more  and  more. 

And  Beatrice  exclaimed  :  *'  Behold  the  hosts 

Of  Christ's  triumphal  march,  and  all  the  fruit 
Harvested  by  the  rolling  of  these  spheres  I " 

It  seemed  to  me  her  face  was  all  aflame ; 
And  eyes  she  had  so  full  of  ecstasy 
That  I  must  needs  pass  on  without  describing. 

As  when  in  nights  serene  of  the  full  moon 
Smiles  Trivia  among  the  nymphs  eternal 
^Vho  paint  the  firmament  through  all  its  gulfs, 

Saw  I,  above  tiie  myriads  of  lamps, 

A  Sun  that  one  and  all  of  them  enkindled,  ' 

E'en  as  our  own  doth  the  supernal  sights^ 
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And  throiigH  the  living  light  transparent  slione 
The  lucent  substance  so  intensely  clear 
Into  my  sight,  that  I  sustained  it  not. 

0  Beatrice,  thou  gentle  guide  and  dear ! 

To  me  slie  said  :  ^*  What  overmasters  thee 
A  virtue  is  from  which  naught  shields  itself. 

There  are  the  wisdom  and  the  omnipotence 

That  oped  the  thoroughfares  'twixt  heaven  and  eanli, 
For  which  there  erst  had  been  so  long  a  yearning,'' 

As  fire  from  out  a  cloud  unlocks  itself, 
Dilating  so  it  finds  not  room  therein, 
And  down,  against  its  nature,  falls  to  earth, 

So  did  my  mind,  among  those  aliments 
Becoming  larger,  issue  from  itself, 
And  that  which  it  became  cannot  remember, 

'*  Open  thine  eyes,  and  look  at  what  I  am : 

Thou  hast  beheld  such  things,  that  stiong  enough 
Hast  thou  become  to  tolerate  my  smile," 

1  was  as  one  who  still  retains  the  feeling 

Of  a  forgotten  vision,  and  endeavours 
l\\  vain  to  bring  it  back  into  his  mind, 

When  I  this  invitation  heard,  deserving 
Of  so  much  gratitude,  it  ne%'er  fades 
Out  of  the  book  that  chronicles  the  past. 

Jf  at  this  moment  sounded  all  the  tongues 
That  Polyhymnia  and  her  sisters  made 
Most  lubrical  ivith  their  delicious  milk. 

To  aid  me,  to  a  thousandth  of  the  truth 

It  would  not  reach,  singing  the  holy  smile 
And  how  the  holy  aspect  it  illumed* 

And  therefore,  representing  Paradise, 

The  sacred  poem  must  perforce  leap  over, 
Even  as  a  man  who  finds  his  way  cut  oft'; 

Sut  whoso  thinketh  of  the  ponderous  theme. 
And  of  the  mortal  shoulder  laden  with  it. 
Should  blame  it  not,  if  under  this  it  tremble. 

It  is  no  passage  for  a  little  boat 

This  which  goes  cleaving  the  audacious  prow, 
Nor  for  a  pilot  who  would  spare  himself 

'*  Why  doth  my  face  so  much  enamour  thee, 
That  to  the  garden  fair  thou  tumest  not, 
AVhich  under  the  rays  of  Christ  is  blossoming? 

There  is  the  Rose  in  which  the  Word  Divine 
Became  incarnate ;  there  the  lilies  are 
By  whose  perfume  the  good  way  was  d\^CQs^\^V 
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Thu.-i  Beatrice;  and  I,  who  to  her  counsels 
Was  wholly  rearly,  once  again  betook  ni^ 
Unto  the  battle  of  the  feeble  brows. 

As  in  the  sunshine,  that  unsullied  streams 

Through  fractured  cloud,  ere  now  a  meadow  of  flowers 
Mine  eyes  with  shiidow  covered  o'er  have  seen, 

So  troops  of  splendours  manifold  I  saw 

Illumined  frora  above  with  burning  rays> 
Beholding  not  the  source  of  the  effulgence, 

O  power  benignant  that  dost  so  imprint  them  ! 
Thou  didst  exalt  thyself  to  give  more  scope 
There  to  mine  eyes,  that  were  not  strong  enough. 

The  name  of  that  fair  flower  I  e*er  invoke 
Morning  and  evening  utterly  enthralled 
My  soul  to  gaze  upon  the  greater  fire. 

And  when  in  both  mine  eyes  depicted  were 
The  glory  and  greatness  of  the  living  star 
W^ich  there  excelleth,  as  it  here  excelled, 

Athwart  tlie  heavens  a  little  torch  descended 
Formed  in  a  circle  like  a  coronal. 
And  cinctured  it,  and  whirled  itself  about  it. 

Whatever  melody  most  sweetly  soundeth 

On  earth,  and  to  itself  most  draws  the  soul, 
Would  seem  a  cloud  that,  rent  asunder,  tlmnder?, 

Compared  imto  the  sounding  of  that  1)tc 

Wherewitlx  was  crowned  the  sapphire  beautiful, 
Which  gives  the  clearest  heaven  its  sapphire  hue. 

"  I  am  Angelic  Love,  that  circle  round 

The  joy  sublime  which  breathes  from  out  the  womb 
That  was  the  hostelry  oi  our  Desire ; 

And  I  shall  circle.  Lady  of  Heavenj  while 

Thou  follow  est  thy  Son,  and  mak'st  diviner 

The  sphere  supreme,  because  thou  enterest  there,'' 

Thus  did  the  circulated  melody 

Seal  itself  up;  and  all  the  other  lights 
^Vere  making  to  resound  the  name  of  Z^Iary. 

The  regal  niandc  of  the  volumes  all 

Of  that  world,  which  most  fer\'id  is  and  living 
With  breath  of  God  and  with  his  works  and  wa)? 

Extended  over  us  its  inner  border. 

So  very  distant,  that  the  semblance  of  it 
There  where  I  \>'as  not  yet  appeared  to  me. 

^'herefore  mine  eyei  did  not  possess  the  power 
Of  following  the  incoronated  flame, 
iV'hich  mounted  upward  near  to  its  mm  seed 
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And  as  a  little  child,  that  towards  its  mother 

Stretches  its  arms,  when  it  the  milk  has  taken, 
Through  impulse  kindled  into  outward  flame, 

Each  of  those  gleams  of  whiteness  upward  reached 

So  with  its  summit  that  the  deep  affection  tn 

They  had  for  Mary  was  revealed  to  xwt^. 

Thereafter  they  remained  there  in  my  Hight, 
Rigimf  iie/i  <>'mgmg:  with  such  sweetness^. 
That  ne'er  from  me  has  the  delight  departe<]. 

O,  what  exuberance  is  garnered  up  130 

Within  diose  richest  coffers^  which  had  been 
Good  husbandmen  for  sowing  here  below ! 

Tliere  they  enjoy  and  live  upon  the  treasure 

Which  was  acquired  while  weeping  in  the  exile 

Of  Babylon,  wherein  the  gold  was  left  139 

There  triumpheth,  beneath  the  exalted  Son 
Of  God  and  Mary,  in  his  victory^ 
Both  with  the  ancient  council  and  the  new, 

He  who  doth  keep  the  keys  of  such  a  glory. 
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"O  COMPANY  elect  to  the  great  supper 

Of  the  Lamb  benedight,  who  feedeth  you 
So  that  for  ever  full  is  your  desire, 

If  by  the  grace  of  God  this  man  foretaste 

Something  of  that  which  falleth  from  your  table, 
Or  ever  death  prescribe  to  him  the  time. 

Direct  your  mind  to  his  immense  desire, 

And  him  somewhat  bedew  ;  ye  drinking  are 
For  ever  at  the  fount  whence  comes  his  thought," 

Thus  Beatrice  ;  and  those  souls  beatified 

Transformed  themselves  to  spheres  on  steadfast  poles, 
Flaming  intensely  in  the  guise  of  comets. 

And  as  the  wheels  in  works  of  horologes 

Revolve  so  that  the  first  to  the  beholder 
Motionless  seems,  and  the  last  one  to  fly, 

So  in  like  manner  did  those  carols^  dancing 
In  difterent  measure,  of  their  aflluence 
Give  me  the  ^auge,  as  they  were  swift  or  slow. 

From  tliat  one  which  1  noted  of  most  beauty 
Beheld  I  issue  forth  a  hre  so  happy 
That  nope  it  left  there  of  a  grc'w\\.tt  bn^\ltv^^^  v 
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And  around  Beatrice  three  several  times 
It  wliirled  itself  witli  so  tlivine  a  sang, 
My  fantasy  repeats  it  not  to  aie  ; 

Therefore  the  pen  skips,  and  I  write  it  not, 
Since  our  imagination  for  such  folds, 
Much  more  our  speech^  is  of  a  tint  too  glarings 

**  O  holy  sister  mine,  who  us  implorest 

With  such  devotion,  by  thine  ardent  love 

Thou  dost  unbind  me  from  that  beautiful  sphere  ! " 

Thereafter,  having  stopped^  the  blessed  lire 
Unto  my  Lady  did  direct  its  breath, 
Which  spake  in  fashion  as  I  here  have  said. 

And  she  :  "  O  light  eteme  of  the  gr&it  man 
To  whom  our  Lord  delivered  up  the  keys 
He  carried  down  of  this  miraculous  joy, 

This  one  examine  on  points  light  and  gxave, 
As  good  bcseemeth  thee,  about  the  Faith 
By  means  of  which  thou  on  the  sea  didst  walk. 

If  he  love  well,  and  hope  well,  and  believe, 

From  thee  'tis  hid  not ;  for  thou  hast  thy  sight 
There  where  depicted  everything  is  seen. 

But  since  this  kingdom  has  made  citizens 
By  means  of  the  true  Faith,  to  glorify  it 
'Tis  well  he  have  the  chance  to  speak  thereof" 

As  baccalaureate  amis  himself,  and  speaks  not 
Until  the  master  doth  propose  the  question, 
To  argue  it,  and  not  to  temiinate  it, 

So  did  I  arm  myself  with  every  reason, 

Wliile  she  was  speaking,  that  I  might  be  ready 
For  such  a  questioner  and  such  profession, 

"  Say,  ihou  good  Christian  j  manifest  thyself  j 

What  is  the  Faith  ? ''     \Vhereat  I  raised  my  brow 
Unto  that  light  wherefrom  was  this  breathed  forth. 

Then  turned  I  round  to  Beatrice,  and  she 

Prompt  signals  made  to  me  that  I  should  pour 
The  water  forth  from  my  internal  fountain, 

**  May  grace,  that  suffers  me  to  make  confession," 
Began  I,  **to  the  great  centurion, 
Cause  my  conceptions  all  to  be  explicit  1 " 

And  I  continued  i  "As  the  truthful  pen, 
Father,  of  thy  dear  brother  wiote  of  it, 
Who  put  with  thee  Rome  into  the  good  way, 

Faith  is  the  substance  of  the  things  we  hope  for, 
And  evidence  of  those  that  arc  not  seen  ; 
And  this  appears  to  mt  its  quiddity/' 
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Then  heard  I  :  **  Very  rightly  thou  peiceivest, 
If  well  thou  underslaDdesi  why  he  placed  it 
With  substances  and  then  with  evidences." 

And  I  thereafterward  :  "  The  things  profound, 
That  here  vouchsafe  to  me  their  apparirion, 
Unto  all  eyes  below  are  so  concealed, 

That  they  exist  there  only  in  belief, 

Upon  the  which  is  founded  the  high  hcpe^ 
And  hence  it  takes  the  nature  of  a  substance. 

And  it  behoveth  us  from  this  belief 

To  reason  without  having  other  sight 
And  hence  it  has  the  nature  of  evidence.'* 

Then  heard  I :  **  If  whatever  is  acquired' 
Below  by  doctrine  were  thus  understood, 
No  sophist's  subtlety  would  there  ftnd  place." 

Thus  was  breathed  forth  from  that  enkindled  love ; 
Then  added  r  '*  Very  well  has  been  gone  o%'er 
Already  of  this  coin  the  alloy  and  weight ; 

Eut  tell  me  if  thou  hast  it  in  thy  purse?" 

And  I :  "  Yes,  both  so  sliming  and  so  round, 
That  in  its  stamp  there  is  no  perad venture.*' 

Thereafter  issued  from  the  light  profound 

That  there  resplendent  was  :  "  This  precious  jew^i 
Upon  the  which  is  every  virtue  founded, 

Whence  hadst  thou  it  ?  "     And  I :  '^  The  large  outpotirjng 
Of  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  been  diffused 
Upon  the  ancient  parchments  and  the  new, 

A  syllogism  is,  which  proved  it  to  rae 

With  such  acuteness,  that,  compared  therewith, 
Ail  demonstration  seems  to  me  obtuse," 

And  then  I  heard :  ^'The  ancient  and  the  new 
Postulates,  that  to  thee  are  so  conclu.sivt, 
Why  dost  thou  take  them  for  the  wortl  divine  ? '' 

And  I :  *'  The  proofs,  w^hich  show  Uie  truth  to  me, 
Are  tl;ie  works  subsequent,  whereunto  Nature 
Ne'er  heated  iron  yet,  nor  anvil  t>eat/' 

Twas  answered  me  :  '*  Say,  who  assureth  thee 
ITiat  those  works  ever  were?  the  thing  ilsclf 
That  must  be  proved,  nought  else  to  thee  afTiii. 

"  Were  the  world  to  Christianity  converted," 
I  said,  *^  withouten  miracles,  this  one 
Is  such,  the  rest  are  not  its  hundredth  part; 

Because  that  poor  and  fasting  thou  didst  enter 
Into  the  field  to  sow^  there  the  good  platu. 
Which  was  a  vine  and  has  become  la.  xi^^QrcvV'" 
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This  being  finished,  the  high^  holy  Court 

Resounded  through  the  spheres,  ''  One  God  we  praise  I '' 

In  melody  that  there  above  is  chanted. 
And  then  that  Baron,  who  from  branch  to  branch,  tn 

Examining,  had  thus  conducted  me, 

Till  the  extremest  leaves  we  were  approaching, 
Again  began  :  "  The  Grace  that  dallying 

Plays  with  thine  intellect  thy  mouth  has  opened, 

Up  to  this  point,  as  it  should  opened  be,  as 

So  that  I  do  approve  w^hat  forth  emerged  ; 

But  now  thou  must  express  what  thou  belie  vest. 

And  whence  to  thy  belief  it  was  presented." 
"  O  holy  father,  spirit  who  beholdest 

What  thou  believedst  so  that  tliou  o^ercamest,  nf 

Towards  the  sepulchre,  more  youthful  feet," 
Began  1,  **  thou  dost  wish  me  in  this  place 

The  form  to  manifest  of  my  prompt  belief, 

And  likewise  thou  the  cauisc  thert^of  demandest 
And  I  respond  i  In  one  God  I  believe,  lao 

Sole  and  eterne,  who  moveth  all  the  heaveni 

With  love  and  with  desire,  himself  unmoved ; 
And  of  such  faith  not  only  have  I  proofs 

Physical  and  metaphysical,  but  gives  tlicm 

Likewise  the  truth  that  from  this  place  rains  down  ns 

Through  Moses,  through  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms, 

Through  the  Evangel,  and  through  you,  who  wrote 

After  the  fiery  Spirit  sanctified  you  ; 
In  Persons  three  eterne  believe,  and  these 

One  essence  I  believe,  so  one  and  trine  no 

They  bear  conjunction  both  with  suni  and  at. 
With  the  profound  condition  and  divine 

Which  now  I  touch  upon,  doth  stamp  my  mind 

Ofttimes  the  doctrine  evangelical. 
This  the  beginning  is,  this  is  the  spark  mji 

Which  afterwards  dilates  to  \ivid  flame, 

And,  like  a  star  in  heaven,  is  sparkling  in  me/' 
Even  as  a  lord  who  hears  what  pleaseth  him 

His  ser\ant  straight  embraces,  gratulating 

For  the  good  news  as  soon  as  he  is  silent ;  ry 

So,  giving  me  its  benediction,  singing, 

Three  times  encircled  me,  when  I  was  silent, 

The  apostolic  light,  at  whose  command 
I  spoken  h:ul,  in  ^^pcaking  I  .so  plcasc^l  him. 
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If  e'er  it  happen  that  the  Poem  Sacred, 

To  which  both  heaven  and  earth  have  set  their  band. 
So  that  it  many  a  year  hatli  made  me  lean, 

Overcome  the  cruelty  that  bars  me  out 

From  the  fair  sheepfold,  where  a  lamb  I  slnmbered, 
An  eoemy  to  thtr  wolves  that  war  upon  it, 

With  other  voice  forthwith,  with  other  fleece 
Poet  will  1  retunij  and  at  niy  font 
Baptismal  will  I  take  the  laurel  crown  ; 

Because  into  the  Faith  that  niaketh  known 

All  souls  to  God  tliere  entered  I,  and  then 
Peter  for  her  sake  thus  my  brow  encircled. 

There  afterward  towards  ns  moved  a  light 

Out  of  that  band  whence  issued  the  tirst-fmits 
Which  of  his  vicars  Christ  behind  him  left, 

And  then  my  Lady^  full  of  ecstasy, 

Said  unto  me  :  **  Look,  look  !  behold  the  Baron 
For  whom  below  Galicia  is  frequented." 

In  the  same  way  as,  when  a  dove  alights 

Near  his  companion,  both  of  them  pour  forth, 
Circling  about  and  murmuring,  their  affection. 

So  one  beheld  I  by  the  other  grand 

Prince  glorified  to  be  with  welcome  greeted. 
Lauding  the  food  that  there  above  is  eaten. 

But  when  their  gratulations  were  complete, 
Silently  coram  me  each  one  stood  still, 
So  incandescent  it  overcame  my  sight. 

Smiling  thereaftenvards,  said  Beatrice  : 

'*  Illustrious  life,  by  whom  the  benefactions 
Of  our  Basilica  have  been  described. 

Make  Hope  resound  within  this  altitude  ; 

Thou  knowest  as  oft  thou  dost  personify  it 

As  Jesus  to  the  thre^*  gave  greater  lI.  :^rness," — 

"  Lift  up  thy  head,  and  ma^. j  ihyself  assurer!  ■ 
For  what  comes  hither  from  the  mortal  world 
Must  needs  be  ripened  in  our  radiance/* 

Tliis  comfort  came  to  me  from  the  second  fire  ; 
Wherefore  mine  eyes  I  lifted  to  the  hilU, 
Which  bent  them  down  befoi&  w\t\v  too  ^gt^'a^-  nho^- 
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"  Since,  through  his  grace,  our  Emperor  wills  that  thou  4« 

Shouldst  find  thee  face  to  face,  before  thy  death, 

In  the  most  secret  chamber,  with  his  Counts, 
So  that,  the  truth  beholden  of  this  court, 

Hope,  which  below  there  rightfiilly  enamours, 

Thereby  thou  strengthen  in  thyself  and  others,  45 

Say  what  it  is,  and  how  is  flowering  with  it 

Thy  mind,  and  say  from  whence  it  came  to  thee." 

Thus  did  the  second  light  again  continue. 
And  the  Compassionate,  who  piloted 

The  plumage  of  my  wings  in  such  high  flight,  so 

Did  in  reply  anticipate  me  thus  : 
"  No  child  whatever  the  Church  Militant 

Of  greater  hope  possesses,  as  is  written 

In  that  Sun  whidi  irradiates  all  our  band  ; 
Therefore  it  is  conceded  him  from  Egypt  $$ 

To  come  into  Jerusalem  to  see. 

Or  ever  yet  his  warfare  be  completed. 
The  two  remaining  points,  that  not  for  knowledge 

Have  been  demanded,  but  that  he  report 

How  much  this  virtue  unto  thee  is  pleasing,  60 

To  him  I  leave ;  for  hard  he  will  not  find  them, 

Nor  of  self-praise  ;  and  let  him  answer  them  ; 

And  may  the  grace  of  God  in  this  assist  him  !  '* 
As  a  disciple,  who  his  teacher  follows, 

Ready  and  willing,  where  he  is  expert,  «s 

That  his  proficiency  may  be  displayed, 
"  Hope,'*  said  I,  "  is  the  certain  expectation 

Of  future  glory,  which  is  the  effect 

Of  grace  divine  and  merit  precedent. 
From  many  stars  this  light  comes  unto  me ;  70 

But  he  instilled  it  first  into  my  heart 

Who  was  chief  singer  unto  the  chief  captain. 
*  Sperent  m  tej  in  the  high  Theody 

He  sayeth,  *  those  who  know  thy  name  ; '  and  who 

Knoweth  it  not,  if  he  my  faith  possess  ?  7s 

Thou  didst  instil  me,  then,  \vith  his  instilling 

In  the  Epistle,  so  that  I  am  full, 

And  upon  others  rain  again  your  rain." 
While  I  was  speaking,  in  the  living  bosom 

Of  that  combustion  quivered  an  effulgence,  Sc 

Sudden  and  frequent,  in  the  guise  of  lightning  ; 
Then  breathed  :  *'  The  love  wherewith  I  am  inflamed 

Towards  the  virtue  still  which  followed  me 

Unto  the  palm  and  issue  oi  tiv^  Wdd^ 
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Wilis  that  I  breathe  to  thee  that  thou  delight 
In  her ;  and  grateful  to  me  is  thy  telling 
Whatever  things  Hope  promises  to  thee." 

And  I ;  ''  The  ancient  Scriptures  and  the  new 
The  mark  establish,  and  this  shows  it  me, 
Of  all  the  souls  whom  God  hath  made  his  friends. 

Isaiah  saith,  that  each  one  garmented 

In  his  own  land  shall  be  with  twofold  garments 
And  his  own  land  is  this  delightful  life. 

Thy  brother,  too,  far  more  expHcitly, 

There  where  he  treateth  of  the  robes  of  white, 
This  revelation  manifests  to  us.'* 

And  tirst,  and  near  the  ending  of  these  words, 
"  Sptrent  in  ic^*  from  over  us  was  heard. 
To  which  responsive  answered  all  the  carols, 

Thereafterward  a  light  among  them  brightened^ ' 
So  that^  if  Cancer  one  such  crj^stal  had. 
Winter  would  have  a  month  of  one  sole  day* 

And  as  uprises,  goes,  and  enters  the  dance 
A  winsome  maideuj  only  to  do  honour 
To  the  new  bride,  and  not  from  any  failing, 

Even  thus  did  I  behold  the  brightened  splendour 
Approach  the  t^o,  who  in  a  wheel  revohed 
As  was  beseeming  to  their  ardent  love. 

Into  the  song  and  music  there  it  entered  ; 

And  fixed  on  tiiem  my  Lady  kept  her  look, 
Even  as  a  bride  silent  and  motionless. 

"  This  is  the  one  who  lay  upon  the  breast 
Of  him  our  Pelican  ;  and  tliis  is  he 
To  the  great  office  from  the  cross  elected/* 

My  Lady  thus ;  but  therefore  none  the  more 
Did  move  her  sight  from  its  attentive  gaze 
Before  or  afterward  these  words  of  hers» 

Even  as  a  man  who  gazes,  and  endeavours 
To  see  the  eclipsing  of  the  sun  a  little, 
And  who,  by  seeing,  sightless  doth  become, 

So  I  became  before  that  latest  fire, 

While  it  was  said,  "  Why  dost  thou  daze  thyself 
To  see  a  tiling  which  here  hath  no  existence  ? 

Earth  in  the  earth  my  body  is,  and  shall  be 

With  all  the  others  there,  until  our  number 
AVith  the  eternal  proposition  tallies. 

With  the  two  garments  in  the  blessed  cloister 

Are  the  two  lights  alone  that  have  asceivde^d-. 
And  this  shalt  thou  take  backmlo  ^out  >N^'^-r 
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And  at  this  utterance  the  flaming  circle 

Grew  quiet,  with  the  dulcet  intermingling 
Of  sound  that  by  the  trinal  breath  was  made, 

As  to  escape  from  danger  or  fatigue 

The  oars  that  erst  were  in  Uie  water  beaten 
Are  all  suspended  at  a  whistle's  sound. 

All,  how  much  in  my  mind  was  I  disturbed, 
When  I  turned  round  to  look  on  Beatrice, 
That  her  I  could  not  see,  although  I  was 

Close  at  her  side  and  in  the  Happy  World  ! 


CANTO    <XVI. 

While  I  was  doubting  for  my  vision  quenched. 

Out  of  the  flame  refulgent  that  had  quenched  it 
Issued  a  breathing,  that  attentive  made  me, 

Saying :  "  While  thou  recoverest  the  sense 

Of  seeing  which  in  me  thou  hast  consumed, 

*Tis  well  that  speaking  thou  shouldst  compensate  it 

Begin  then,  and  declare  to  what  thy  soul 
Is  aimed,  and  count  it  for  a  certainty, 
Sight  is  in  thee  bewildered  and  not  dead ; 

Because  the  Lady,  who  through  this  divine 
Region  conducteth  thee,  has  in  her  look 
The  power  the  hand  of  Ananias  had." 

I  said  :  "  As  pleaseth  her,  or  soon  or  late 

Let  the  cure  come  to  eyes  that  portals  were 
When  she  with  fire  I  ever  bum  with  entered. 

The  Good,  that  gives  contentment  to  this  Court, 
The  Alpha  and  Omega  is  of  all 
The  writing  that  love  reads  me  low  or  loud*' 

}>ne  selfsame  voice,  that  taken  had  from  me 
The  terror  of  the  sudden  dazzlement. 
To  speak  still  farther  put  it  in  my  thought ; 

And  said  :  "  In  verity  with  finer  sieve 

Behoveth  thee  to  sift ;  thee  it  behoveth 

To  say  who*  aimed  thy  bow  at  such  a  target.'' 

And  I :  "By  philosophic  arguments. 

And  by  authority  that  hence  descends, 
Such  love  must  needs  imprint  itself  in  me  ; 

For  Good,  so  far  as  good,  when  comprehended 

Doth  straight  enkindle  love,  and  so  much  greater 
As  more  of  goodness  in  \tse\i  \\  Vvolds  \ 
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Then  to  that  Essence  {wliose  is  such  advantage 
Tlmt  every  good  which  out  of  it  is  found 
Is  nothing  but  a  ray  of  its  own  h'ght) 

More  than  elsewhither  must  the  mind  be  moved 
Of  every  one,  in  loving,  who  discerns 
The  truth  in  which  this  evidence  is  founded. 

Such  truth  he  to  my  intellect  reveals 

Who  demonstrates  to  me  the  primal  love 
Of  all  the  sempiternal  substances. 

The  voice  reveals  it  of  the  truthful  Author, 
Who  says  to  Moses,  spealdng  of  Himself, 
'  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee' 
,  Thou  too  revealest  it  to  me,  beginning 

The  loud  Evangel,  that  proclaims  the  set'l'el 
Of  heaven  to  earth  above  all  other  edict." 

And  I  heard  say  :  "  By  human  intellect 
And  by  authority  concordant  w^ith  it. 
Of  all  thy  loves  reser\^e  for  God  the  highest. 

But  say  again  if  other  cords  thou  feelest, 

Draw  thee  towards  Him,  that  thou  mayst  proclaim 
With  how  many  teeth  this  love  is  biting  thee." 

The  holy  purpose  of  the  Eagle  of  Christ 
Not  latent  was,  nay,  rather  I  perceived 
Whither  he  fain  would  my  profession  lead. 

Therefore  I  recommenced  :  *^  All  of  those  bites 

Which  have  the  power  to  turn  the  heart  to  God 
Unto  my  charit}^  Inve  been  concurrent 

The  being  of  the  world,  and  my  own  being, 

The  death  Avhich  He  endured  that  I  may  live, 
And  that  which  all  the  faithful  liope,  as  I  do, 

\\'ilh  the  forementioned  vivid  cohsciousness 

Have  drawn  me  from  the  sea  of  love  per\Trse, 
And  of  the  right  have  placed  me  on  the  shore. 

The  leaves,  wherewith  embowered  is  all  the  garden 
Of  the  Eternal  Gardener,  do  I  love 
As  much  as  he  has  granted  them  of  good, '^ 

As  soon  as  1  had  ceased,  a  song  most  sweet 

Throughout  the  heaven  resounded  and  mj  1  r.idy 
Said  wHth  the  others,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  \  *' 

And  as  at  souk:  keen  light  one  wakes  from  sleep 
By  reason  of  the  visual  spirit  that  mns 
Unto  the  splendour  passed  from  coat  Lo  cuat, 

And  he  who  wakes  abhorreth  what  he  sees, 
So  all  unconscious  is  his  sudden  wak\w^^ 
Until  lilt  judgment  comeUi  U3\\i^  aiCst, 
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So  from  before  mine  eyes  did  Beatrice 

Chase  every  mote  with  radiance  of  her  own, 

That  cast  its  light  a  thousand  miles  and  more. 
Whence  better  after  than  before  I  saw, 

And  in  a  kind  of  wonderment  I  asked 

About  a  fourth  light  that  I  saw  with  us. 
And  said  my  Lady :  *'  There  within  those  rays 

Gazes  upon  its  Maker  the  first  soul 

That  ever  the  first  virtue  did  create." 
Even  as  the  bough  that  downward  bends  its  top 

At  transit  of  the  wind,  and  then  is  lifted 

By  its  own  virtue,  which  inclines  it  upward, 
Likewise  did  I,  the  while  that  she  was  speaking, 

Being  amazed,  and  then  I  was  made  bold 

By  a  desire  to  speak  wherewith  I  burned. 
And  I  began :  "  O  apple,  that  mature 

Alone  hast  been  produced,  O  ancient  father, 

To  whom  each  wife  is  daughter  and  daughter-in-law, 
Devoutly  as  I  can  I  supplicate  thee 

That  thou  wouldst  speak  to  me ;  thou  seest  my  wish ; 

And  I,  to  hear  thee  quickly,  speak  it  not." 
Sometimes  an  animal,  when  covered,  struggles 

So  that  his  impulse  needs  must  be  apparent, 

By  reason  of  the  wrappage  following  it ; 
And  in  like  manner  the  primeval  soul 

Made  clear  to  me  athwart  its  covering 

How  jubilant  it  was  to  give  me  pleasure. 
Then  breathed :  "  Without  thy  uttering  it  to  me. 

Thine  inclination  better  I  discern 

Than  thou  whatever  thiRg-k^gji^est  to  thee ; 
For  I  behold  it  in  the  truthful  mirror^  ' 

That  of  Himself  all  things  parhelion  ] 

And  none  makes  Him  parhelion  of  itself. 
Thou  fain  wouldst  hear  how  long  ago  God  placed 

Within  the  lofty  garden,  where  this  Lady 

Unto  so  long  a  stairway  thee  disposed. 
And  how  long  to  mine  eyes  it  was  a  pleasure,  \  • 

And  of  the  great  disdain  the  proper  cause. 

And  the  language  that  I  used  and  that  I  made. 
Now,  son  of  mine,  the  tasting  of  the  tree  '  «s 

Not  in  itself  was  cause  of  so  great  exile, 

But  solely  the  o'erstepping  of  the  bounds. 
There,  whence  thy  Lady  moved  Virgilius, 

Four  thousand  and  three  hundred  and  two  circuits 

Made  by  the  sun,  t\\\s  ComwcW  V  d^^vt^d  \  n 
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And  him  I  saw  return  to  all  the  lights 

Of  his  highway  nine  hundred  times  and  thirty, 
Whilst  I  upon  the  earth  was  tarrying. 

The  language  that  I  spake  was  quite  extinct 
Before  that  in  the  work  interminable 
The  people  under  Nimrod  were  employed ; 

For  nevermore  result  of  reasoning 

(Because  of  human  pleasure  that  doth  change, 
Obedient  to  the  heavens)  was  durable, 

A  natural  action  is  it  th.T:t  man  speaks ; 

But  whether  thus  or  thus,  doth  nature  leave 
To  your  own  art,  as  seemeth  best  to  you. 

Ere  I  descended  to  the  infernal  anguish, 

£/  was  on  earth  the  name  of  the  Chief  Good, 
From  whom  comes  all  the  joy  that  wraps  me  round; 

JSii  he  then  was  called,  and  that  is  proper. 
Because  the  use  of  men  is  like  a  leaf 
On  bough,  which  goeth  and  another  cometh. 

Upon  the  mount  that  highest  o*er  the  wave 
Rises  was  I,  in  life  or  piure  or  sinful. 
From  the  first  hour  to  that  which  is  the  second, 

As  the  sun  changes  quadrant,  to  the  sixth." 
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*' Glory  be  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son, 

And  Holy  Ghost !  "  all  Paradise  began, 

So  that  the  melody  inebriate  made  me. 
What  I  beheld  seemed  unto  me  a  smile 

Of  the  universe;  for  my  inebriation 

Found  entrance  through  the  hearing  and  the  sight. 
O  joy  !     O  gladness  inexpressible  1 

O  perfect  life  of  love  and-pcacefulness  I 

O  riches  without  hankering  secure  I 
'  Before  mine  eyes  were  standing  the  four  torches 

Enkindled,  and  the  one  tliat  first  had  come 

Began  to  make  itself  more  luminous ; 
And  even  such  in  semblance  it  becam^i 

As  Jupiter  would  become,  if  he  and  Mars 

Were  birds,  and  they  should  interchange  their  feathers. 
That  Providence,  which  here  distributeth 

Season  and  service,  in  the  blessed  cKovi 

Had  silence  upon  every  side  \iiv^Qse<\. 
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When  I  heard  say  :  **  If  1  my  colour  t:liange, 
Marvel  not  at  it  ;  for  while  I  am  spewing 
Thou  shalt  beholtl  all  these  their  colour  change. 

He  who  usurps  upon  the  earth  my  place, 

My  place,  my  place,  which  vacant  has  become 
Before  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God, 

Has  of  my  cemetery  made  a  sewer 

Of  blood  and  stench,  whereby  tlie  Perverse  One^ 
Who  fell  from  here,  below  there  is  appeased  !  '* 

With  the  same  colour  which,  through  sun  adverse, 
Painteth  the  clouds  at  evening  or  at  morn, 
Beheld  I  then  the  whole  of  heaven  suffused* 

And  as  a  modest  woman^  who  abides 

Sure  of  herself,  and  at  another's  failing, 
From  listening  only,  timorous  becomes, 

Even  thus  did  Beatrice  change  countenance  ; 
And  I  believe  in  heaven  was  such  eclipse, 
When  suffered  the  supreme  Omnipotence  j 

Thereaftenvard  proceeded  forth  his  words 

With  %'oice  so  much  transmuted  from  itself, 
The  very  countenance  was  not  more  changed 

"  The  spouse  of  Christ  has  never  nurtured  been 
On  blood  of  mine,  of  Linus  and  of  Cletus, 
To  be  made  use  of  in  acquest  of  gold ; 

But  in  acquest  of  this  delightful  life 

Sixtus  and  Pius,  Urban  and  CaUxtus, 
After  much  lamentation,  shed  their  blood. 

Our  puri^ose  was  not,  that  on  the  right  hand 
Of  our  successors  should  in  part  be  seated 
The  Christian  folk,  in  part  upon  the  other  j 

Nor  that  the  keys  which  were  to  me  confided 

Should  e'er  become  the  escutcheon  on  a  banner, 
That  should  wage  war  on  those  who  are  baptized  j 

Nor  I  be  made  the  figure  of  a  seal 

To  privileges  venal  and  mendacious, 
Whereat  I  often  redden  and  flash  with  fire. 

In  garb  of  shepherds  the  rapacious  wolves 

Are  seen  from  here  above  o'er  all  the  pastures  ! 
O  WTath  of  God,  why  dost  thou  slumber  still  ? 

To  drink  our  blood  the  Caorsines  and  Gascons 
Are  making  ready.     O  thou  good  be^^ inning, 
Unto  how  vile  an  end  mu^^t  thou  needs  fall ! 

But  the  high  Pro\  idence,  that  with  Scipio 

At  Kome  the  glory  of  the  world  defended, 
VV'jJi  speedily  bring  aid,  as  1  cciuc^\\^  \ 
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And  thou,  my  son,  who  by  thy  mortal  weight 
Shalt  down  retiirn  agairiy  open  thy  mouth  ; 
What  I  conceal  not,  do  not  thou  conceal/ 

As  with  its  frozen  vapours  downward  falls 

In  flakes  onr  atmosphere,  what  time  the  horn 
Of  the  celestial  Goat  doth  touch  the  sun, 

IJpu  ard  in  .such  array  saw  I  the  ether 

Become,  and  flaked  with  tlie  triumphant  vapours, 
Which  there  together  with  us  had  remained. 

^ly  sight  was  following  up  their  semblances, 
And  followed  till  the  medium,  by  excess, 
The  passing  farther  onward  took  from  it ; 

Whereat  the  Lady,  who  beheld  me  freed 

From  gazing  upward,  said  to  rae  :  "  Cast  down 
Thy  sight,  and  see  how  f^rir  thou  art  turned  round." 

Since  the  first  time  that  I  had  dow^nw^ard  looked, 
I  saw^  that  I  had  moved  through  the  whole  arc 
\Vhich  the  first  climate  makes  from  midst  to  end ; 

So  that  I  saw  the  mad  track  of  Ulysses 

Past  Gades,  and  this  side,  well  nigh  the  shore 
Whereon  became  Europa  a  sweet  burden. 

And  of  tJiis  threshing-floor  the  site  to  me 

Were  more  unveiled,  but  the  sun  was  proceeding 
Under  my  feet,  a  sign  and  more  removed. 

My  mind  enamoured,  which  is  dallying 

At  all  times  with  my  Lady,  to  bring  back 
To  her  mine  eyes  was  more  than  ever  ardent. 

And  if  or  Art  or  Nature  has  made  bait 

To  catch  the  eyes  and  so  possess  the  mind, 
In  human  flesh  or  in  its  portraiture, 

All  joined  together  would  appear  as  nought 

To  the  divine  delight  which  shone  upon  me 
'When  to  her  smiling  face  I  turned  me  round. 

The  virtue  that  her  look  endowed  me  with 
From  the  fair  nest  of  Leda  tore  me  forth, 
And  up  into  the  swiftest  heaven  impelled  me. 

Its  parts  exceeding  fuH  of  life  and  lofty 
Are  all  so  uniform,  I  cannot  say 
Which  Beatrice  selected  for  my  place. 

But  she,  who  was  aware  of  my  desire, 

Began,  the  while  she  smiled  so  joyously 

That  God  seemed  in  her  countenance  to  rejoice  : 

'*  The  nature  of  that  motion,  which  keeps  quiet 
The  centre,  and  all  the  rest  about  it  moves, 
From  henc^  begins  515  from  its  svaiUix'^  '^civcvV 
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And  in  this  heaven  there  is  no  other  Wliere 

I'han  in  the  Mind  Divine,  wherein  is  kindletl 

The  love  that  turns  it,  and  the  power  k  rains. 
Within  a  circle  light  and  love  embrace  it, 

Even  as  this  doth  the  others,  and  that  precinct 

He  who  encircles  it  alone  controls. 
Its  motion  is  not  by  another  meted. 

But  all  the  others  measured  are  by  this, 

As  ten  is  by  the  half  and  by  the  fifth* 
And  in  what  manner  time  in  such  a  pot 

May  have  its  roots,  and  in  the  rest  its  leaves, 

Now  unto  thee  can  manifest  be  made* 
0  Covetousness,  that  mortals  dost  ingulf 

Beneath  thee  so,  tliat  no  one  hath  the  power 

Of  drawing  back  his  eyes  from  out  thy  waves  ! 
Full  fairly  blossoms  in  mankind  the  will ; 

But  the  iminterrupted  rain  converts 

Into  abortive  wildings  the  true  plums. 
Fidelity  and  innocence  are  found 

Only  in  children  ;  afterwards  they  both 

lake  flight  or  e*er  the  cheeks  witli  down  are  covered. 
One,  while  he  prattles  still,  observes  the  fasts, 

Who,  \vhen  his  tongue  is  loosed,  forthwith  devours 

Whatever  food  under  whatever  moon  ; 
Another,  while  he  prattles,  loves  and  listens 

Unto  his  mother,  who  when  speech  is  perfect 

Forthmth  desires  to  see  her  in  her  grave. 
Even  thus  is  swarthy  made  the  skin  so  white 

In  its  first  aspect  of  the  daughter  fair 

Of  him  who  brings  the  mom,  and  leaves  tlie  night 
Thou,  that  it  may  not  be  a  marvel  to  thee, 

Think  that  on  earth  there  is  no  one  who  governs ; 

Whence  goes  astray  the  human  family. 
Ere  January  be  unwintercd  wholly 

By  the  centesimal  on  earth  neglected. 

Shall  these  supernal  circles  roar  so  loud 
The  tempest  that  has  been  so  long  awaited 

Shall  whirl  the  poops  about  where  are  the  prows ; 

So  that  the  fleet  shall  run  its  course  direct. 
And  the  tme  fruit  shall  follow  on  tlie  flower,*' 
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An'ER  the  truth  against  the  present  life 
Of  raiserable  mortals  was  unfolded 
By  her  who  doth  imparadise  my  mind, 

ks  in  a  looking-glass  a  taper's  flame 

He  sees  who  from  behind  is  lighted  by  it, 
Before  he  has  it  in  his  sight  or  thought, 

And  turns  him  round  to  see  if  so  the  glass 

Tell  him  the  truth,  and  sees  that  it  accords 
Therewith  as  doth  a  music  with  its  metre, 

In  similar  wise  my  memory  recollecteth 

That  I  did,  looking  into  those  fair  eyes, 

Of  which  Love  made  the  springes  to  ensnare  me. 

And  as  I  turned  me  round,  and  mine  were  touched 
By  that  which  is  apparent  in  that  volume, 
Whenever  on  its  g>Te  we  gaze  intent, 

A  point  beheld  I,  that  was  raying  out 

Light  so  acute,  the  sight  which  it  enJcindles 
Must  close  perforce  before  such  great  acuteness. 

And  whatsoever  star  seems  smallest  here 

Would  seem  to  be  a  moon,  if  placed  beside  it 
As  one  star  with  another  star  is  placed. 

Perhaps  at  such  a  distance  as  appears 

A  halo  cincturing  the  light  diat  paints  it, 
When  densest  is  the  vapour  that  sustains  it, 

Thus  distant  round  the  point  a  circle  of  fire 

So  swiftly  whirled,  that  it  would  have  surpassed 
Whatever  motion  soonest  girds  the  world  ; 

And  this  was  by  another  circumcinct^ 

That  by  a  third,  the  third  then  by  a  fourth, 

By  a  fifth  the  fourth,  and  then  by  a  sixth  the  fifth  ; 

The  seventh  followed  thereupon  in  width 
So  ample  now^,  that  Juno's  messenger 
Entire  would  be  too  narrow  to  contain  it 

Even  so  the  eighth  and  ninth  \  and  every  one 
More  slowly  moved,  according  as  it  was 
In  number  distant  farther  from  the  first. 

And  that  one  had  it:i  flame  most  crj^stalliue 

From  which  less  distant  was  the  stainless  spnrk» 
1  think  because  more  with  its  truth  imbued. 
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My  Lady,  w!yo  in  my  anxiety 

Beheld  me  much  perplexed^  said  :  "  Fram  that  poinf 
Dependent  is  the  heaven  and  nature  all 

Behold  that  circle  most  conjoined  to  it, 

And  know  thou^  that  its  motion  is  so  swift 
Through  burning  love  whereby  it  is  spurred  on.** 

And  I  to  her  :  '*  If  the  world  were  arranged 
In  the  order  which  I  see  in  yonder  wheels, 
What's  set  before  me  would  have  satisfied  me  ; 

But  in  the  world  of  sense  we  can  perceive 
That  evermore  the  circles  are  diviner 
As  they  are  from  the  centie  more  remote 

Wherefore  if  my  desire  is  to  be  ended 

In  this  miraculous  and  angelic  temple, 
That  has  for  confines  only  love  and  light. 

To  hear  behoves  me  still  how  the  example 
And  the  exemplar  go  not  in  one  fashion^ 
Since  for  myself  in  vain  I  contemplate  it" 

**  If  thine  own  fingers  unto  such  a  knot 
Be  in  sufficient,  it  is  no  great  wonder, 
So  hard  hath  it  become  for  want  of  trying." 

My  Lady  thus  ;  then  said  she  ;  **  Do  thou  take 

What  I  shall  tell  thee,  if  thou  wouldst  be  sated. 
And  exercise  on  tliat  thy  subtlety. 

The  circles  corporal  are  wide  and  narrow 
According  to  the  more  or  less  of  virtue 
Whidi  is  distributed  through  all  their  parts. 

The  greater  goodness  works  the  greater  weal. 
The  greater  weal  the  greater  body  holds, 
If  perfect  equally  are  all  its  parts. 

Therefore  this  one  which  sweeps  along  with  it 
The  universe  sublime,  doth  correspond 
Unto  the  circle  which  most  loves  and  knows. 

On  which  account,  if  thou  unto  the  virtue 

Apply  thy  measure,  not  to  the  appearance 
Of  substances  that  unto  thee  seem  round. 

Thou  wilt  behold  a  marvellous  agreement j 

Of  more  to  greater,  and  of  less  to  smaller, 
In  every  heaven,  with  its  Intelligence." 

Even  as  remaineth  splendid  and  serene 
The  hemisphere  of  air,  when  Boreas 
Is  blo\ving  firom  that  cheek  where  he  is  mildest, 

Because  is  purified  and  resolved  the  rack 

That  erst  disturbed  it,  till  the  ivelkin  laughs 
With  all  the  beauties  of  its  pageantr>'  \ 
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Thus  did  I  likewise,  after  that  my  Lady 

Had  me  provided  with  her  clear  response, 
And  like  a  star  in  heaven  the  tnith  was  scea 

And  soon  as  to  a  stop  her  words  had  come, 
Not  otherwise  does  iron  scintillate 
When  molten,  than  those  circles  scintillated 

Their  coruscation  all  the  sparks  repeated, 

And  they  so  many  were,  tlieir  number  makes 
More  millions  than  the  doubhng  of  the  chess. 

I  heard  them  sing  hosanna  choir  by  choir 

To  the  fixed  point  which  holds  them  at  the  Ubi^ 
And  ever  will,  where  they  have  ever  been. 

And  she,  who  saw  the  dubious  meditations 

Within  my  mind,  "  The  primal  circles,"  said, 
"  Have  shown  thee  Seraphim  and  Cherubim. 

Thus  rapidly  they  follow  their  own  bonds, 
To  be  as  like  the  point  as  most  they  can, 
And  can  as  far  as  they  are  high  in  vision. 

Those  other  Loves,  that  round  about  them  go, 
Thrones  of  the  countenance  divine  are  called, 
Because  tliey  terminate  the  primal  Triad. 

And  thou  shouldst  know  that  they  all  have  delight 
As  much  as  their  own  vision  penetrates 
The  Truth,  in  which  all  intellect  finds  rest. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  how  blessedness 
Is  founded  in  the  facult)^  which  sees^ 
And  not  in  that  which  loves,  and  follows  next; 

And  of  this  seeing  merit  is  the  measure, 

Which  is  brought  forth  by  grace,  and  by  good  will ; 
Thus  on  from  grade  to  grade  doth  it  proceed. 

The  second  Triad,  which  is  germinating 
In  such  wise  in  this  sempiternal  spring. 
That  no  nocturnal  Aries  despoils, 

Perpetually  hosanna  warbles  forth 

With  threefold  melody,  that  sounds  in  three 
Orders  of  joy,  with  which  it  is  intrined. 

The  three  Divine  are  in  this  hierarchy, 

First  the  Dominions,  and  the  Virtues  next  ; 
And  the  third  order  is  that  of  the  Powers. 

Then  in  the  dances  twain  pcnukimate 

The  Principalities  and  Archangels  wheel ; 
The  last  is  wholly  of  angelic  spoits. 

These  orders  upward  all  of  them  are  gazing, 
And  downward  so  prevail,  that  unto  God 
Th^y  all  attracted  are  and  all  atu^cl. 
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And  Dionysius  wkb  so  great  desire 

To  contemplate  these  Orders  set  himself, 

He  named  them  and  distinguished  them  as  I  do. 

But  Gregory  afterwards  dissented  from  him ; 
Wherefore,  as  soon  as  he  unclosed  his  eyes 
Within  this  heaven,  he  at  himself  did  smile. 

And  if  so  much  of  secret  truth  a  mortal 

Proffered  on  eartli,  1  would  not  have  thee  marvel, 
For  he  who  saw  it  here  revealed  it  to  him, 

With  much  more  of  the  truth  about  these  circles." 
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At  what  time  both  the  children  of  La  ton  a, 

Surmounted  by  the  Ram  and  by  the  Scales, 
Together  make  a  zone  of  the  horizon^ 

As  long  as  from  the  time  the  zenith  holds  them 
In  equipoise,  till  from  that  girdle  both 
Changing  their  hemisphere  disturb  the  balanct. 

So  long,  her  face  depicted  with  a  smile, 

Did  Beatrice  keep  silence  while  she  gazed 
Fixedly  at  the  point  which  had  overcome  me. 

Then  she  began  :  '*  I  say,  and  I  ask  not 

What  thou  dost  wish  to  hear,  for  I  have  seen  it 
Where  centres  every  When  and  every  Uln, 

Not  to  acquire  some  good  unto  himself, 

Which  is  impossible,  but  that  his  splendour 
In  its  resplendency  may  say,  '  Subsisto^ 

In  his  eternity  outside  of  time. 

Outside  all  other  limits,  as  it  pleased  him. 
Into  new  Loves  the  Eternal  Love  unfolded. 

Nor  as  If  torpid  did  he  lie  before  ; 

For  neither  after  nor  before  proceeded 
The  going  forth  of  God  upon  these  waters. 

Matter  and  Form  unmingled  and  conjoined 
Came  into  being  that  had  no  defect, 
E'en  as  three  arrows  from  a  three-stringed  bow. 

And  as  in  glass,  in  amber,  or  in  crystal 

A  sunbeam  flashes  so,  that  from  its  coming 
To  its  full  being  is  no  inta*val> 

So  from  its  Lord  did  the  trifonn  effect 
Ray  forth  into  its  being  all  together, 
U'l'thout  discrimmaUon  of  beginning. 
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Order  was  con-created  and  constructed 

In  substances,  and  sumniit  of  the  world 

Were  those  wherein  the  pure  act  was  produced. 

Pure  potentiality  held  the  lowest  part ; 
Midway  bound  potentiahty  with  act 
Such  bond  that  it  shall  never  be  unbound. 

Jerome  has  written  unto  you  of  angels 
Created  a  Jong  lapse  of  centuries 
Or  ever  yet  the  other  world  was  made  \ 

But  written  is  this  trutli  in  many  places 

By  writers  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  and  thou 
Shalt  see  it,  if  thou  lookest  well  thereat. 

And  even  reason  seeth  it  somewhat, 

For  it  would  not  concede  that  for  so  long 
Could  be  the  motors  without  their  perfection. 

Now  dost  thou  know  both  where  and  when  tliese  Loves 
Created  were,  and  how  ;  so  that  extinct 
In  thy  desire  already  are  three  fires. 

Nor  could  one  reach,  in  counting,  unto  twenty 
So  swiftly,  as  a  portion  of  these  angels 
Disturbed  the  subject  of  your  elements* 

The  rest  remained,  and  they  began  this  art 

Which  thou  discernestj  with  so  great  delight 
That  never  from  their  circling  do  they  cease. 

The  occasion  of  the  fall  was  the  accursed 

Presumption  of  that  One,  whom  thou  hast  seen 
By  all  the  burden  of  the  world  constrained. 

Those  whom  thou  here  beholdest  modest  were 
To  recognise  themselves  as  of  that  goodness 
Wiich  made  them  apt  for  so  much  understanding  \ 

On  which  account  their  vision  was  exalted 

By  the  enlightening  grace  and  their  own  merit, 
So  that  they  have  a  full  and  steadfast  will 

I  would  not  have  thee  doubt,  but  certain  be, 
*Tis  meritorious  to  receive  this  grace, 
According  as  the  aft'cction  opens  to  it. 

Now  round  about  in  tliis  consistory 

Much  mayst  tliou  contemplate,  if  these  my  words 
Be  gathered  up,  without  all  further  aid. 

But  since  upon  the  earth,  tliroughout  your  schools. 
They  teach  that  such  is  tlic  angelic  nature 
That  it  doth  hear,  and  recollect,  and  will, 

More  will  I  say,  that  thou  ma)  st  see  unmixed 
The  truth  that  is  confounded  there  below, 
Equivocating  in  such  like  prekclvoxv^ 
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These  substances,  since  in  God*s  countenance 

They  jocund  were,  turned  not  ai^uy  their  sight 

From  that  where  from  not  anything  is  hidtlen  ; 
Heuce  ihey  have  not  their  vision  intenepied 

By  object  new,  and  lience  ihey  rJo  not  neal 

To  recollect,  through  interrupted  thought. 
So  that  belo\v,  not  sleeping,  peox>le  dream. 

Believing  tliey  speak  truih,  ajid  not  believing ; 

And  in  the  last  is  greater  sin  and  shame. 
Below  you  do  not  jouraey  by  one  path 

Philosophising ;  so  traiisporteth  you 

Love  of  appearance  and  the  thought  thereof. 
And  even  this  above  here  is  endured 

With  less  disdain,  than  when  is  set  aside 

The  Holy  Writ,  or  when  it  is  distorted. 
They  think  not  there  how  much  of  blood  it  costs 

To  sow  it  in  the  world,  and  how  he  pleases 

Who  in  humility  keeps  close  to  it 
Each  striveth  for  appearance,  and  doth  make 

His  own  inventions  ;  and  these  treated  ai'e 

By  preachers^  and  the  Evangel  holds  its  peace. 
One  sayeth  that  the  moon  did  backward  turn. 

In  the  Passion  of  Christ,  and  interpose  herself 

So  that  the  sunlight  reached  not  down  below ; 
And  Ucs  ;  for  of  its  own  accord  the  light 

Hid  itself;  whence  to  Spaniards  and  to  Indians, 

As  to  the  Jews,  did  such  ecUpse  respond. 
Florence  has  not  so  many  I.api  and  Bindi 

As  fables  sucli  as  these,  that  every  year 

Are  shouted  from  the  pulpit  back  and  forth, 
In  such  wise  that  the  lambs,  who  do  not  know, 

Conoe  back  from  pasture  fed  upon  the  wind^ 

And  not  to  see  the  hann  doth  not  excuse  them. 
Christ  did  not  to  his  iirst  disciples  say, 

*  Go  forthj  and  to  the  world  preach  idle  tales/ 

But  unto  them  a  true  foundation  gave  ; 
And  this  so  loudly  sounded  from  their  hps. 

That  J  in  the  warfare  to  enkindle  Faith, 

They  made  of  the  Evangel  shields  and  lances. 
Now  men  go  forth  with  jests  and  drolleries  tif 

To  preach,  and  if  but  well  the  people  laugh, 

The  hood  puffs  out.  and  nothing  more  is  asked. 
But  in  the  cowt  there  ne<itles  such  a  bird, 

That,  if  the  common  people  were  to  see  it, 

They  would  perceive  what  pardons  they  cgnfid^  in, 
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For  vvliich  so  great  on  earth  has  grown  the  folly, 

Hiat,  without  proof  of  any  testaiiony, 

To  each  inckilgencc  they  would  Hock  togetlier. 
By  this  Saint  Anthony  his  pig  doth  fatten, 

.Vntl  many  others,  wlio  are  \\orsc  than  pigs,  ^5 

Paying  in  money  ^Wthout  mark  of  coinage. 
But  since  we  have  tligressed  abnntlantly, 

Turn  back  thine  e3-es  forthwith  to  tlie  ri^ht  patn, 

So  that  the  w^ay  be  shortened  \nth  the  lime. 
This  nature  doth  so  multiply  itself  *3o 

In  numbers,  that  there  never  yet  was  speech 

Nor  mortal  fancy  that  can  go  so  fan 
And  if  thou  notest  that  which  is  revealed 

By  Daniel,  thou  wilt  see  that  in  his  thousands 

Number  determinate  is  kept  concealed.  135 

The  primal  light,  that  all  irradiates  it, 

By  modes  as  many  is  received  therein, 

As  are  the  splendours  wherewith  it  is  mated. 
Hence,  inasmuch  as  on  the  act  concept! ve 

The  affection  followeth,  of  love  the  sweetness  140 

Therein  diversely  fenid  is  or  tepid. 
The  height  behold  now  and  the  amplitude 

Of  the  eternal  power,  since  it  hath  made 

Itself  so  many  mirrors,  where  'tis  broken, 
One  in  itself  remaining  as  before.*'  hj 
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Perchance  six  thousand  miles  remote  from  us 
Is  glowing  the  sixth  hour,  and  now  this  world 
Inclines  its  shadow  almost  to  a  level, 

When  the  mid-heaven  begins  to  make  itself 
So  deep  to  us,  that  here  and  there  a  star 
Ceases  to  shine  so  far  down  as  this  depth, 

And  as  advances  bright  exceedingly 

The  handmaitl  of  the  sun,  the  heaven  is  closed 
Light  after  light  to  the  most  beautiful ; 

Not  othenvise  the  Triumph,  wliich  for  ever 

Plays  round  about  the  point  that  vanquished  me, 
Seeming  enclosed  by  what  itself  encloses, 

Little  by  little  from  ray  vision  faded  ; 

\Vhereat  to  turn  mine  eyes  on  Beatrice 

My  seeing  nothing  and  my  love  coTi?,\;s^\"a^^  tc^^. 
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If  what  has  hitherto  been  said  of  her 

Were  all  concluded  in  a  single  praise, 
Scant  would  it  be  to  serve  the  present  tiira. 

Not  only  does  the  beauty  I  beheld 

Transcend  ourselves,  but  truly  I  believe 
Its  Maker  only  may  enjoy  it  all 

Vanquished  do  I  confess  rfe  by  this  passage 

More  than  by  problem  of  his  theme  was  ever 
O'ercome  the  comic  or  the  tragic  poet ; 

For  as  the  sun  the  sight  that  trembles  most» 
Even  so  the  memory  of  that  sweet  smile 
My  mind  depriveth  of  its  very  self. 

From  the  first  day  that  I  beheld  her  face 
In  this  life,  to  the  moment  of  this  look, 
The  sequence  of  my  song  has  ne'er  been  severed  ; 

But  now  perforce  this  sequence  must  desist 
From  following  her  beauty  with  my  verse, 
As  every  artist  at  his  uttermost. 

Such  as  I  leave  her  to  a  greater  fame 

Than  any  of  my  trumpet^  which  is  bringing 
Its  arduous  matter  to  a  linal  close, 

With  voice  and  gesture  of  a  perfect  leader 

She  recommenced  :  *^  We  from  the  greatest  body 
Have  issued  to  the  heaven  that  is  pure  light ; 

Light  intellectual  replete  widi  love. 

Love  of  true  good  replete  with  ecstasy, 
Ecstasy  that  transcendeth  every  siveetness. 

Here  shalt  thou  see  the  one  host  and  the  other 
Of  Paradise,  and  one  in  the  same  aspects 
Which  at  the  final  judgment  tliou  shalt  see/' 

Even  as  a  sudden  lightning  that  disperses 
The  visual  spirits,  so  that  it  deprives 
The  eye  of  impress  from  the  strongest  objects 

Thus  round  about  me  (lashed  a  living  light, 

And  left  me  swathed  around  with  such  a  veil 
Of  its  effulgence,  that  I  notliing  saw. 

*'  Ever  the  Love  which  quieteth  this  heaven 
Welcomes  into  itself  with  such  salute, 
To  make  the  candle  ready  for  its  i^ame.*' 

No  sooner  had  wathin  me  these  brief  words 

An  entrance  found,  than  I  perceived  myself 
To  be  uplifted  over  my  own  power, 

And  I  with  vision  new^  rekindled  me, 

Such  that  no  light  whatever  is  so  pure 
But  tliat  mine  eyes  wcve  foTl\^<id  vx^Ak\st  it 
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And  light  I  saw  in  fashion  of  a  river 

Fulvid  with  its  effulgence,  *twixt  two  banks 
Depicted  with  an  admirable  Spring. 

Out  of  this  river  issued  hving  sparks, 

And  on  all  sides  sank  down  into  the  flowers. 
Like  unto  rubies  that  are  set  in  gold  ; 

And  then,  as  if  inebriate  with  the  odours, 

They  plunged  again  into  the  wondrous  torrent. 
And  a5  one  entered  issued  forth  another. 

**  The  high  desire,  that  now  inflames  and  moves  thee 
To  have  intelligence  of  what  thou  seest, 
Pleaseth  me  all  the  more,  the  more  it  swells. 

But  of  this  water  it  behoves  thee  drink 

Before  so  great  a  thirst  in  thee  be  slaked.*' 
Thus  said  to  me  the  sunshine  of  mine  eyes ; 

And  added  :  *^  The  river  and  the  topazes 

Going  in  and  out,  and  the  laughing  of  tlie  herbage, 
Are  of  their  truth  foreshadowing  prefaces  ; 

Not  that  these  tilings  are  diflicult  in  themselves. 
But  the  deficiency  is  on  thy  side, 
For  yet  thou  hast  not  vision  so  exalted**' 

There  is  no  babe  that  leaps  so  suddenly 

With  face  towards  tlie  milk,  if  he  awake 
Much  later  than  his  usual  custom  is, 

As  I  did,  that  I  might  make  better  mirrors 

Still  of  mine  eyes,  down  stooping  to  tlie  wave 
Which  flows  that  we  therein  be  better  made. 

And  even  as  the  penthouse  of  mine  eyelids 
Drank  of  it,  it  forthwith  appeared  to  me 
Out  of  its  length  to  be  transformed  to  round. 

Then  as  a  folk  who  have  been  under  masks 
Seem  other  than  before,  if  they  divest 
The  semblance  not  their  own  they  disappeared  in, 

Thus  into  greater  pomp  were  changed  for  me 
The  flowerets  and  the  sparks,  so  that  I  saw 
Both  of  the  Courts  of  Heaven  made  manifest 

O  splendour  of  God  !  by  means  of  which  I  saw 
The  lofty  triumph  of  the  realm  veracious, 
'  Give  me  the  power  to  say  how  it  I  saw  I 

There  is  a  light  above,  which  visible 

Makes  the  Creator  unto  ever)^  creature, 
Who  only  in  beholding  Him  has  peace, 

And  it  expands  itself  in  circular  form 

To  such  extent,  that  its  circumference 
Would  be  too  large  a  girdle  for  Uvc  suxv. 
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The  semblance  of  it  is  all  made  of  rays 

Reflected  from  the  top  of  Primal  Motion, 

Which  takes  therefrom  vitality  and  power. 
And  as  a  hill  in  water  at  its  base 

Mirrors  itself,  as  if  to  see  its  beauty 

Whtn  afHuent  most  in  verdure  and  in  flowers, 
So,  ranged  aloft  all  round  about  the  light, 

Mirrored  I  saw  in  more  ranks  than  a  thousand 

All  who  above  there  have  from  us  returned 
And  if  the  lowest  row  collect  within  it  of 

So  great  a  light,  how  vast  the  amplitude 

Is  of  this  Rose  in  its  extremest  leaves ! 
My  vision  in  the  vastness  and  the  height 

Lost  not  itself,  but  comprehended  all 

Tlie  quantity  and  quality  of  that  gladness. 
Inhere  near  and  f^ir  nor  add  nor  take  away ; 

For  tliere  where  God  immediately  doth  govern, 

The  natural  law  in  naught  is  relevant 
Into  the  yellow  of  the  Rose  Eternal 

That  spreads,  and  multipUes,  and  breaiJies  an  odour 

Of  praise  unto  the  ever-vernal  Sun, 
As  one  who  silent  h  and  fain  would  speak, 

Me  Beatrice  drew  on,  and  said  :  "  Behold 

Of  the  wliite  stoles  how  vast  tlie  convent  is  1 
Behold  how  vast  the  circuit  of  our  city !  rjo 

Behold  our  seats  so  filled  to  overflowing, 

That  here  hencefo^^^aTd  are  few  people  wanting  ! 
On  that  great  throne  whereon  thine  eyes  are  fixed        ^ 

For  the  crown^s  sake  already  placed  upon  it, 

Before  thou  suppest  at  this  wedding  feast  tjs 

Shall  sit  the  soul  (that  is  to  be  Augustus 

On  earth)  of  noble  Henrj',  who  shall  come 

To  redress  Italy  ere  she  be  ready. 
Blind  covetousness,  that  casts  its  spell  upon  you, 

Has  made  you  like  unto  the  little  child,  140 

Who  dies  of  hunger  and  drives  off  the  nurse. 
And  in  the  sacred  forum  then  shall  be 

A  Prefect  such,  that  openly  or  covert 

On  the  same  road  he  will  not  walk  with  him. 
But  long  of  God  he  will  not  be  endured  ^    14' 

In  holy  otiice ;  he  shall  be  thmst  down 

Where  iSimon  Magus  is  for  his  deserts, 
And  make  him  of  Alagna  lower  go  \ " 
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Ix  fashion  then  us  of  a  siiov^ -white  rose 
Dispkiyetl  itself  to  me  the  Siaiatlr  host, 
Wiom  ChriKt  in  hts  own  blood  had  matle  hi^  brUle, 

But  the  otiicr  host,  that  flyi^ng  sees  and  sings 
The  glory  of  Him  who  doth  enamoar  it. 
And  the  goodness  that  created  it  so  noble, 

Even  as  a  swami  of  bees,  that  sinks  in  flowers 
One  moment,  and  the  next  returns  again 
To  where  its  labour  is  to  sweetness  turned, 

Sank  into  the  great  flower,  that  is  adorned 

With  leaves  so  many^  and  tlience  reascended 
To  where  its  love  abideth  evermore. 

Their  faces  had  they  all  of  living  flame, 

And  wings  of  gold,  and  all  the  rest  so  white 
No  snow  unto  that  limit  doth  attain. 

From  bent:h  to  bench,  into  the  flower  descending, 
They  carried  something  of  the  peace  and  ardour 
Which  by  the  fanning  of  their  flanks  they  won. 

Nor  did  the  interposing  'twixt  the  flower 
And  what  was  o'er  it  of  such  plenitude 
Of  flying  shapes  impede  the  sight  and  'splendour ; 

Because  the  light  divine  so  penetrates 
The  universe,  according  to  its  merit, 
That  naught  can  be  an  obstacle  against  it 

This  realm  secure  and  full  of  gladsoraeness, 

Crowded  with  ancient  people  and  with  modem, 
Unto  one  mark  had  all  its  look  and  love. 

0  Trinal  Light,  that  in  a  single  star 

Sparkling  upon  their  sight  so  satisfies  them, 
Look  down  upon  our  tempest  here  below ! 

If  the  barbarians,  coming  from  some  region 
That  every  day  by  HeHce  is  covered, 
Revolving  wth  her  son  whom  she  delights  in, 

Beholding  Rome  and  all  lier  noble  works, 

Were  wonder-struck,  what  time  the  Lateran 
Above  all  mortal  things  was  eminent, — 

1  who  to  the  divine  had  from  the  human, 

From  time  unto  eternity,  had  come, 
From  Florence  to  a  people  just  and  s^Tve> 
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Wth  ^vhat  amazement  must  I  have  been  filled  ! 
Truly  between  this  and  the  joy»  it  was 
My  pleasure  not  to  hear,  and  to  be  mute* 

i\:Tki\  as  a  pilgrim  who  delighteth  him 

In  gazing  round  the  temple  of  his  vow, 
And  hopes  some  day  to  retell  how  it  w^as, 

So  through  the  living  hght  my  way  pursuing 
Directed  I  mine  eyes  o'er  all  the  ranks, 
Now  up,  now  down,  and  now  all  round  about 

Faces  T  saw  of  charity  persuasive, 

Embellished  by  His  Hght  and  their  own  smile, 
And  attitudes  adorned  with  every  grace. 

The  general  form  of  Paradise  already 

My  glance  had  comprehended  as  a  whole, 
In  no  part  hitherto  remaining  fixed, 

.'Vnd  round  1  turned  me  with  rekindled  wish 
My  Lady  to  interrogate  of  things 
Concerning  which  my  mind  was  in  suspense. 

One  thing  I  meant,  another  answered  me  ; 
I  thought  I  should  see  Beatrice,  and  saw 
An  Old  Man  habited  like  the  glorious  people. 

O  erflo^ving  w*as  he  in  his  eyes  and  cheeks 
With  joy  benign,  in  attitude  of  pity 
As  to  a  tender  father  is  becoming. 

And  **  She,  where  is  she  ?  "  instantly  1  said ; 

Whence  he  \  **  To  put  an  end  to  thy  desire, 
Me  Beatrice  hath  sent  from  mine  own  place. 

And  if  thou  lookest  up  to  the  tliird  round 

Of  the  first  rank,  again  shalt  thou  behold  her 
Upon  the  throne  her  merits  have  assigned  her/ 

^Vithout  reply  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes, 

And  saw  her,  as  she  made  herself  a  crown 
Reflecting  from  herself  tlie  eternal  rays. 

Not  from  that  region  which  the  highest  thunders 
Is  any  mortal  eye  so  far  removed, 
In  whatsoever  sea  it  deepest  sinks, 

As  there  from  Beatrice  my  sight ;  but  this 

Was  nothing  unto  me;  because  her  image 
Descended  not  to  me  by  medium  blurred, 

'*  O  Lady,  thou  in  whom  my  hope  is  strong, 
And  who  for  my  salvation  didst  endure 
In  Hell  to  leave  the  imprint  of  thy  feet. 

Of  whatsoever  things  I  have  beheld, 

As  coming  from  thy  power  and  from  thy  goodness 
I  recognise  the  virtue  and  ;he  ^ce. 
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Thou  from  a  slave  lust  brought  me  unto  freedom,  8s 

By  all  those  ways,  by  all  the  expedients^ 

Whereby  thou  hadst  the  power  of  doing  it. 
Preserve  towards  me  thy  magnificence, 

So  that  this  soul  of  mine,  which  thou  hast  healed, 

Pleasing  to  thee  be  loosened  from  the  body/'  gc 

Thus  I  implored  ;  and  she,  so  far  away, 

Smiled,  as  it  seemed,  and  looked  once  more  at  me ; 

Then  unto  the  eternal  fountain  turned, 
And  said  the  Old  Man  holy :  **  That  thou  raayst 

Accomphsh  perfecdy  thy  journeying,  99 

Whereunto  prayer  and  holy  love  have  sent  rae. 
Fly  with  thine  eyes  all  round  about  this  garden ; 

For  seeing  it  will  discipline  thy  sight 

Farther  to  mount  along  the  ray  divine. 
And  she,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  for  whom  I  burn  ica 

"^Miolly  with  love,  will  grant  us  every  grace. 

Because  that  I  her  faithful  Bernard  am.'* 
As  he  who  peradventure  from  Croatia 

Cometh  to  gaze  at  our  Veronica, 

Who  dirough  its  ancient  fame  is  never  sated,  «« 

But  says  in  thought,  the  while  it  is  displayed, 

"My  Lord,  Christ  Jesus,  God  of  very  God, 

Now  was  your  semblance  made  hke  unto  this  ?  *' 
Even  such  was  I  while  gazing  at  the  living 

Charity  of  the  man^  who  in  this  world  n« 

By  contemplation  tasted  of  that  peace. 
"  Thou  son  of  grace,  tliis  jocund  life,"  began  he, 

"  Will  not  be  known  to  thee  by  keeping  ever 

Thine  eyes  below  here  on  the  lowest  place ; 
But  mark  the  circles  to  the  most  remote,  nj 

Until  thou  shalt  behold  entlironed  the  Queen 

To  whom  this  realm  is  subject  and  devoted/' 
I  lifted  up  mine  eyes,  and  as  at  mom 

The  oriental  part  of  the  horizon 

Surpasses  that  wherein  die  sun  goes  down^  » 

Thus,  as  if  going  widi  mine  eyes  from  vale 

To  mount,  I  saw  a  part  in  the  remoteness 

Surpass  in  splendour  all  the  other  front. 
And  even  as  there,  where  we  await  the  pole 

That  Phaeton  drove  badly,  blazes  more  ^i 

The  Hght,  and  is  on  either  side  diminished, 
So  likewise  that  pacific  oriflamme  * 

Gleamed  brightest  in  the  centre,  and  each  iide 

la  equal  measure  did  the  t^ame  abate 
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And  at  that  centre,  with  their  wings  expanded. 
More  than  a  thousand  jubilant  Angels  saw  I, 
Each  differing  in  etTulgeiicc  and  in  kind, 

I  saw  there  at  llieir  sports  anil  at  their  songs 
A  beauty  smihng,  which  the  gladness  was 
Within  the  eyes  of  all  the  other  saints ; 

And  if  I  had  in  speaking  as  much  wealth 
As  in  inia^rining,  I  should  not  dare 
To  attempt  the  smallest  part  of  its  delight 

Bernard,  as  soon  as  he  beheld  mine  eyes 

Fixed  and  intent  upon  its  fervid  fervour, 
His  own  with  such  affection  turned  to  her 

That  it  made  mine  more  ardent  to  behold 
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Absorbed  in  his  delight,  that  contemplator 
Assumed  the  willing  office  of  a  teacher, 
And  gave  beginning  to  these  hoty  words : 

*^  The  wound  that  Mary  closed  up  and  anointed, 
She  at  her  feet  who  is  so  beautiful, 
She  is  the  one  who  opened  it  and  pierced  it 

Within  that  order  which  tlie  tliird  seats  make 
Is  seated  Rachel,  lower  than  the  other, 
With  Beatrice^  in  manner  as  thou  seest. 

Sarah,  Rebecca,  Judith,  and  her  who  was 
Ancestress  of  the  Singer,  who  for  dole 
Of  the  misdeed  said,  *  Miserere  mci^ 

Canst  thou  behold  from  seat  to  seat  descending 
Down  in  gradation,  as  with  each  one's  name 
I  through  the  Rose  go  down  from  leaf  to  leaf 

And  downward  from  the  seventh  row,  even  as 

Above  the  same,  succeed  the  Hebrew  women, 
Dividing  all  the  tresses  of  the  flower  \ 

Because,  according  to  the  view  which  Faith 

In  Christ  had  taken,  these  are  the  partition 
By  which  the  sacred  stairways  are  divided. 

Upon  this  side,  Avhere  perfect  is  the  flower 
With  each  one  of  its  petals,  seated  are 
Those  who  believed  in  Christ  who  was  to  come. 

Upon  the  other  side,  where  intersected 

With  vacant  spaces  are  the  semicircles, 

Are  i\\Q^t  who  looked  to  Christ  alread)'  come. 
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And  as,  upon  this  side,  the  glorious  seat 

Of  the  Lady  of  Heaven,  and  the  otlier  seats 
Below  it,  such  a  great  division  make, 

So  opposite  doth  that  of  the  great  John, 
UTio,  ever  holy,  desert  and  martyrdom 
Endured,  and  afterwards  tv^'o  years  in  Hell. 

And  under  him  thus  to  divide  were  chosen 
Francis,  and  Benedict,  and  Augustine, 
And  down  to  us  the  rest  from  round  to  round. 

Behold  now  the  high  providence  divine  ; 
For  one  and  other  aspect  of  the  Paith 
In  equal  measure  shall  this  garden  fill 

And  know  that  downward  from  that  rank  which  cleaves 
Midway  the  sequence  of  the  two  divisions, 
Not  by  their  proper  merit  arc  they  seated  ; 

But  by  another's  under  fixed  conditions  ; 

For  these  are  spirits  one  and  all  assoiled 
Before  they  any  true  election  had* 

Well  canst  thou  recognise  it  in  their  faces, 
And  also  in  their  voices  puerile, 
If  thou  regard  them  well  and  hearken  to  them. 

Now  doubtest  thou,  and^ doubting  thou  art  silent ; 
But  I  will  loosen  for  thee  the  strong  bond 
In  which  thy  subtile  fancies  hold  thee  fast 

Within  the  amplitude  of  this  domain 

No  casual  point  can  possibly  find  place, 

No  more  than  sadness  can^  or  thirst,  or  hunger 

For  by  eternal  law  has  been  established 

Whatever  thou  beh oldest,  so  that  closely 
The  ring  is  fitted  to  the  finger  here. 

And  therefore  are  these  people,  festinate 
Unto  tme  life,  not  due  musa  here 
More  and  less  excellent  among  themselves. 

I'he  King,  by  means  of  whom  this  realm  reposes 

In  so  great  love  and  in  so  great  dehght 

That  no  will  ventureth  to  ask  for  more, 

In  his  own  joyous  aspect  ever)^  mind 

Creating,  at  his  pleasure  dowers  with  grace 
Diversely  \  and  let  here  the  effect  suffice. 

And  this  is  clearly  and  expressly  noted 

For  you  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  those  twins 
Who  in  their  mother  had  their  Ti^gtx  roused. 

According  to  the  colour  of  the  hair, 

ThereforCj  witli  such  a  grace  the  light  supreme 
Consenteth  tliat  they  worthily  be  ctoviTv^^ 
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Without,  then,  any  merit  of  their  deeds, 

Stationed  are  they  in  different  gradations, 
Differing  only  in  their  first  acuteness. 

'Tis  true  that  in  the  early  centxn^ies, 

With  innocence,  to  work  out  their  salvation 
Sufficient  was  the  faith  of  parents  only. 

After  the  earlier  ages  were  completed, 

Behoved  it  that  the  males  by  circumcision 
Unto  dieir  innocent  wings  should  \irtue  add  ; 

But  after  that  the  time  of  grace  had  come 
Without  the  baptism  absolute  of  Christ, 
Such  innocence  below  there  was  retained 

Look  now  into  the  face  that  unto  Christ 

Hath  most  resemblance  ;  for  its  brightness  only 
Is  able  to  prepare  thee  to  see  Christ" 

On  her  did  I  behold  so  great  a  gladness 

Rain  down,  borne  onward  in  the  holy  minds 
Created  through  that  altitude  to  fly, 

*rhat  whatsoever  I  had  seen  before 

Did  not  suspend  me  in  such  admiration, 
Nor  show  me  such  similitude  of  God, 

And  the  same  Love  that  first  descended  there, 
"  Ave  Maria^  gratia  plena"  singing. 
In  front  of  her  his  wings  expanded  wide. 

Unto  the  canticle  divine  responded 

From  every  part  the  court  beatified » 
So  that  each  sight  became  serener  for  it 

^^  O  holy  father,  who  for  rae  endurest 

To  be  below  here,  leaving  the  sweet  place 
In  which  thou  sittest  by  eternal  lot, 

Who  is  the  Angel  that  with  so  much  joy 
Into  the  eyes  is  looking  of  our  Queen, 
Enamoured  so  that  he  seems  made  of  fire  ?" 

Thus  I  again  recourse  had  to  the  teaching 
Of  that  one  wlio  delighted  hioi  in  Mary 
As  doth  the  star  of  morning  in  the  sun. 

And  he  to  me :  **  Such  gallantry  and  grace 
As  there  can  be  in  Angel  and  in  soul, 
All  is  in  him  ]  and  thus  we  fain  would  have  it ; 

Because  he  is  the  one  who  bore  the  palra 
Down  unto  Mary,  when  the  Son  of  God 
To  take  our  burden  on  himself  decreed. 

But  now  come  onward  with  thine  eyes,  as  I 

Speaking  shall  go,  and  note  the  great  pnlricians 
Of  this  most  just  and  m^rdfvil  of  ^m\jires. 
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Those  two  that  sit  above  there  most  enraptured, 

As  being  very  near  unto  Augusta, 

Are  as  it  were  the  two  roots  of  this  Rose.  »> 

He  who  upon  the  left  is  near  her  placed 

The  father  is,  by  whose  audacious  taste 

The  human  species  so  much  bitter  tastes. 
Upon  the  right  thou  seest  that  ancient  father 

Of  Holy  Church,  into  whose  keeping  Christ  «as 

The  keys  committed  of  this  lovely  flower. 
And  he  who  all  the  evil  days  beheld, 

Before  his  death,  of  her  the  beauteous  bride 

Who  with  the  spear  and  with  the  nails  was  won, 
Beside  him  sits,  and  by  the  other  rests  tyj 

That  leader  under  whom  on  manna  lived 

The  people  ingrate,  fickle,  and  stiff-necked. 
Opposite  Peter  seest  thou  Anna  seated, 

So  well  content  to  look  upon  her  daughter. 

Her  eyes  she  moves  not  while  she  sings  Hosanna.  «3S 

And  opposite  the  eldest  household  father 

Luck  sits,  she  who  thy  Lady  moved 

When  to  rush  downward  thou  didst  bend  thy  brows. 
But  since  the  moments  of  thy  vision  fly, 

Here  will  we  make  full  stop,  as  a  good  tailor  mo 

Who  makes  the  gown  according  to  his  cloth, 
And  unto  the  first  Love  will  turn  our  eyes, 

That  looking  upon  Him  thou  penetrate 

As  far  as  possible  through  his  effulgence. 
Truly,  lest  peradventure  thou  recede,  »« 

Moving  thy  wings  believing  to  advance, 

By  prayer  behoves  it  that  grace  be  obtained ; 
Grace  from  that  one  who  has  the  power  to  aid  thee ; 

And  thou  shalt  follow  me  with  thy  affection 

That  from  my  words  thy  heart  turn  not  aside."  km 

And  he  began  this  holy  orison. 
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"  Tiiot  Vir*;'!!!  Muihcn  daughter  of  thy  San, 

Mumble  and  hii^h  beyond  all  olher  rreature, 
i'he  hmit  fixed  of  I  he  eternal  counsel, 

Thou  art  the  one  who  such  nobility 

To  human  nature  gave,  that  its  Creator 
Did  not  disdain  to  make  himself  its  creature. 

Within  thy  womb  rekindled  was  the  love, 
By  heat  of  which  in  the  eternal  peace 
After  such  wise  this  flow  er  has  germinated. 

Here  unto  us  thou  art  a  noonday  torch 

Of  charity,  and  below  there  among  mortals 
Thoit  art  the  living  fountain-head  of  hope. 

Lady»  thou  art  so  great,  nnd  so  prevailing, 

That  he  who  wishes  grace,  nor  runs  to  thee, 
His  aspirations  witliout  wungs  would  %, 

Not  only  thy  benignity  gives  succour 

To  him  who  asketh  it,  but  oftentimes 
Foremnneth  of  its  own  accord  the  asking. 

In  thee  compassion  is,  in  thee  is  pity, 
In  thee  magnificence ;  in  thee  unites 
Whatever  of  goodness  is  in  any  creature. 

Now  doth  this  man»  who  from  the  lowest  depth 
Of  the  universe  as  far  as  here  has  seen 
One  after  one  the  spiritual  lives. 

Supplicate  thee  through  grace  for  so  much  power 
That  with  his  eyes  he  may  uplift  himself 
Higher  towards  the  uttermost  salvation. 

And  I,  who  never  burned  lor  rny  own  seeing 
More  than  I  do  for  his,  all  of  my  prayers 
Proffer  to  thee,  and  pray  they  come  not  short, 

That  thou  wouldst  scatter  from  him  every  cloud 
Of  his  mortality  so  with  thy  prayers, 
That  the  Chief  Pleasure  be  to  him  displayed. 

Still  farther  do  I  pray  thee,  Queen,  who  canst 

Whatever  thou  wilt,  tliat  sound  thou  mayst  preserve 
After  so  great  a  vision  his  affections. 

Let  thy  protection  conquer  human  movements  \ 
See  Beatrice  and  all  the  blessed  ones 
My  pra/ers  to  second  clasp  their  hands  to  thee  1" 
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The  eyes  beloved  and  revered  of  God* 

Fastened  upon  the  speaker,  showed  to  us 
How  gratedil  unto  her  are  prayers  devout ; 

Then  unto  the  Eternal  Light  they  turned, 
On  which  it  is  not  credible  could  be 
By  any  creature  bent  an  eye  so  clear. 

And  I,  who  to  the  end  of  all  desires 

Was  now  approaching,  even  as  I  ought 
The  ardour  of  desire  witliin  me  ended. 

Bernard  was  beckoning  unto  me,  and  smiling, 
That  I  should  upward  look ;  but  I  already 
^Vas  of  my  own  accord  such  as  he  wished ; 

Because  my  sight,  becoming  purified, 

Was  entering  more  and  more  into  the  ray 
Of  the  High  Light  which  of  itself  is  true, 

Prom  that  time  fon\^ard  what  I  saw  was  greater 
Tlian  our  discourse,  that  to  such  vision  yields. 
And  yields  tlie  memory  unto  such  excess. 

Even  as  he  is  wlio  seetli  In  a  dream, 

And  after  dreaming  the  imprinted  passion 
RemainSj  and  to  his  mind  the  rest  returns  not, 

Even  such  am  I,  for  almost  utterly 

Ceases  my  vision,  and  distiDeth  yet 
Within  my  heart  the  sweetness  bom  of  it ; 

Even  thus  the  snow  is  in  tlie  sun  unsealed, 

Even  thus  upon  the  wind  in  the  light  leaves 
Were  the  soothsayings  of  the  Sibyl  lost 

0  Light  Supreme,  that  dost  so  hi  uphft  thee 

From  the  conceits  of  mortals,  to  my  mind 
Of  what  thou  didst  appear  re-lertd  a  little, 

Ajid  make  my  tongue  of  so  great  puissance, 
That  but  a  single  sparkle  of  thy  glorj- 
It  may  bequeath  unto  tlie  future  people ; 

For  by  returning  to  my  memoi-y  somewliat, 
And  by  a  little  sounding  in  these  verses. 
More  of  thy  victor}'  shall  be  conceived  I 

1  think  the  keenness  of  the  living  ray 

Which  I  endured  would  have  bewildered  me. 
If  but  mine  eyes  had  been  avertal  from  it ; 

And  1  remember  that  I  was  more  bold 

On  this  account  to  bear,  so  that  I  joined 
My  aspect  with  the  Glor}'^  Infinite. 

O  grace  abundant,  by  which  I  presumed 
To  fix  my  siglitupon  the  Light  Eternal, 
So  that  the  seeing  I  consumed  therein  I 
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I  I  saw  that  in  its  depth  far  down  is  lying 

I  Bound  up  with  love  together  in  one  volume, 

^^^  What  through  the  universe  in  leaves  is  scattered 

^^H  Substance,  and  accident,  and  their  operations, 

^^H  All  interfused  together  in  such  wise 

^H  That  what  I  speak  of  is  one  simple  light 

^H  The  universal  fashion  of  this  knot 

^H  Methinks  I  saw*,  since  more  abundantly 

^H  In  saying  this  I  feel  that  I  rejoice. 

^H  One  moment  is  more  lethargy  to  me, 

^H  Than  five  and  twenty  centuries  to  the  emprise 

^H  That  startled  Neptune  with  the  shade  of  Argo  ! 

^^m  My  mind  in  this  wise  wholly  in  suspense, 

^H  Steadfast^  immovable,  attentive  gazed, 

^H  And  evermore  with  gazing  grew  enkindled 

^H  In  presence  of  that  light  one  such  becomes, 

^H  That  to  withdraw  therefrom  for  other  prospect 

^H  It  is  impossible  he  e'er  consent ; 

^H  Because  the  good,  which  object  is  of  will, 

^^1  Is  gathered  all  in  this,  and  out  of  it 

^H'  Tha:!  ic  defective  which  is  perfect  there. 

^H  Shorter  henceforward  will  my  language  fall 

^^B  Of  what  I  yet  remember,  tlian  an  infant's 

^^H  Who  still  his  tongue  dotli  moisten  at  the  breast 

^^m  Not  because  more  than  one  unmingled  semblance 

^H  Was  in  the  living  light  on  wliich  I  looked, 

^^B  For  it  is  always  what  it  was  before  ; 

^^m  But  through  the  sight,  that  fortified  itself 

^^m  In  me  by  looking,  one  appearance  only 

^^B  To  me  was  ever  changing  as  I  changed. 

^^1  Within  the  deep  and  luminous  subsistence 

^^1  ^jC^the  High  Light  appeared  to  me  three  circles, 

^B  oTthreefold  colour  and  of  one  dimension. 
^^  ^^^And  by  the  second  seemed  the  first  reflected 

1^^  /  As  Iris  is  by  Iris,  and  the  third 

-^  Seemed  fire  that  ecfually  from  both  is  breathed 
O  bow  all  speech  is  feebk  and  falls  short 

I  Of  my  conceit,  and  this  to  what  I  saw 

I  Is  such,  'tis  not  enough  to  call  it  little  ! 

I  O  Light  Eterne,  sole  in  thyself  that  dw^ellest, 

I  Sole  knowest  thyself,  and,  known  unto  thyself 

^^^  And  knowing,  lovest  and  smilest  on  thyself  1 

^^B  That  circulation,  which  being  thus  conceived 

^^K  Appeared  in  thee  as  a  reflected  hght, 

^^H  f'hen  somewhat  wnt^^mplated  by  mine  eyesj 
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Within  itself,  of  its  ONvn  very  colour  iic  "     ' 

Seemed  to  me  painted  with  our  effigy,  1 

Wherefore  my  sight  was  all  absorbed  therein. 
As  the  geometrician,  who  erfeavours 

To  square  the  circle^^d  discovers  not. 

By  taking  thought,  the  principle  he  wants,  13s 

Even  such  was  I  at  that  new  apparition ; 

I  wished  to  see  how  the  image  to  the  circle 

Conformed  itself,  and  how  it  there  finds  place ; 
But  my  own  wings  were  not  enough  for  this, 

Had  it  not  been  that  then  my  mind  there  smote  ho  ,  \ 

A  flash  of  lightning,  wherein  came  its  wish.  [ 

Here  vigour  failed  the  lofty  fantasy :  I 

But  now  was  turning  my  desire  and  will, 

Even  as  a  Wheel  that  equally  is  moved. 
The  I>ove  which  moves  the  sun  and  the  other  stars.  ms 
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CANTO  L 

I,  Dajite*s  theor}'  of  ihe  universe  is 
t!ie  old  one,  which  made  the  earth  a 
'  slationaiy  centml  point,  around  which 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved ;  a 
theory,  that,  according  to  Milton,  Par. 
Lost,  VIII,  15,  astonished  even  Adam 
in  Paradise  : — 

"  Wfjcn  I  behold  thin  goodly  Trainc,  thia  woriil, 
Of  heavctt  and  earth  cnnsHtlng,  and  cnmpmc 
I'hcir  maguitudcm  ;  this  earth,  a  spot,  a  gniin. 
An  axom,  with  the  firmamcixt  comparetl 
And  all  her  numbered  star.<t,  lliat  accw  to  rati  - 
Spaces  incomprehctisiblc  (for  such 
Their  distance  argues,  ajid  their  swift  retuni 
Biurtw.1),  merely  to  omciate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  puncUial  spot, 
One  day  and  ntght ;  in  all  their  \'ast  siiney 
Useless  besides  ;  reasoning  I  oft  admire. 
How  Nature,  wtsc  and  frugal,  coald  commit 
JSuch  disproportions,  Tvith  superfluous  hand 
So  many  nobler  bodies  tii  create, 
Greater  io  rnaniibld,  to  this  one  use, 
For  aught  appeal^,  and  on  their  orb*  impose 
Such  r«.tless  revolution  day  by  day 
Repeated ;  white  the  sedentary  earth, 
That  better  might  with  far  Icst?  compass  ninvct 
Served  by  more  noble  than  herself,  atuins 
Her  end  without  least  motitinj  and  receives, 
As  tribute,  .such  a  sumlcss  journey  brought 
Of  incorporea]  speed,  her  warmtit  and  light, — 
Speed,   to  de^cribo  whose  s^-iftneis  number 
fiul*," 

The  reply  that  Raphael  makes  lo 
**our  general  ancestor,"  may  he  ad- 
dressed to  every  reader  of  the  Para- 
djso  \ — 

"  WTkcihcr  the  sun,  predominant  in  heaven. 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  svx\  ; 
He  from  the  cast  hia  flaming  rcsad  begin. 
Or  she  from  west  her  silent  course  ad\-ance^ 
With  inofFcnsive  pace  that  spinning  i^leeps 
On  her  soft  axle  ;  while  she  pace^  even. 
And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smootli  air  along  ; 
Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid." 

Thus,  takmg  the  earlh  as  the  central 
point,  and  speaking  yf  the  order  of  the 
Ten  Heavens,  Dante  says,  dmvito^  IL  4: 
**The  ^st  is  ihait  where  the  Moon  is ; 


the  second  is  that  where  Mercury  b ; 
the  third  is  tliat  where  Venus  is ;  the 
fourth  is  that  where  the  vSun  is ;  the 
fifth  is  that  where  Mars  is  ;  the  sixth 
is  that  where  Jupiter  is  ;  the  seventh  \t 
that  where  Saturn  is  j  the  eighth  is  tha* 
of  the  Stars  ;  the  ninth  is  not  visible, 
s.tve  hy  the  motion  mentioned  above, 
and  Ls  called  hy  many  the  Crystalline* 
tlist  is,  diaphanous,  or  wholly  trans* 
paj'ent>  Beyond  all  tliese,  indeed,  the 
Catholics  place  the  Empyrean  Heaven  ; 
that  is  to  Siiy,  the  Heaven  of  Hame,  or 
Imninous  ;  and  this  tliey  suppose  lo  be 
immovable,  from  having  within  itself, 
in  every  part,  that  which  its  matter  de- 
mands. And  this  is  the  cause  why  the 
Primum  Mobile  has  a  very*  swift  mo- 
tion J  from  the  fervent  longing  which 
each  part  of  that  ninth  heaven  has  to  be 
conjoined  with  that  Divinest  Heaven, 
the  Heaven  of  Rest,  which  is  next  to 
it,  it  revolves  therein  with  so  great 
desire,  that  its  velocity  is  almost  in- 
comprehensible I  and  quiet  and  peace- 
fid  is  the  place  of  that  supreme  Deity, 
who  alone  doth  perfectly  see  himself." 

Of  the  symbolism  of  these  .Heavenj 
he  says,  Conziio^  H.  14:  **As  narrated 
above,  the  seven  Heavens  neatest  to'us 
are  those  of  tlie  Planets  ;  and  above 
these  are  two  mo^^^hle  Heavens,  and 
one  motionless  over  all.  To  the  first 
seven  corres^poiid  the  se\'en  sciences  of 
the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium  ;  that  is. 
Grammar,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Arith- 
metic, Music,  Geometry,  and  Astro- 
logy. To  the  eighth,  that  is,  to  the 
starry  sphere,  Natural  Science,  called 
Physics,  corresponds,  and  the  first 
science  which  is  called  Metaphysics ; 
and  to  the  ninth  sphere  corresponds 
Moral  Science  ;  and  to  the  Heaven  ol 
Rest,    the     Diviut    StvtTwxL^   Ns\\\ecL 
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The  details  of  these  correspondences 
will  Ijc  given  later  in  their  appropriate 
places. 

These  Ten  Heavens;  r^re  the  heaVen* 
of  the  Paradiso  ;  nine  of  them  revolv- 
ing about  the  earth  as  a  central  point, 
and  the  motionless  Empyrean  encircling 
and  containing  all. 

In  the  fu-st  Heaven,   or  that  of  the 
Moon,   are    seen    the    spirits  of   those 
vho,  having  taken  nionahlic  vows,  were 
orcfcd  to  violate  them.     In  the  second, 
or  that  of  Mercury,  the  spirits  of  those 
whom  desire  of  fame,  incited  to  noble 
dcL'ds.     In  the  third,  or  that  of  Venus, 
the  spirits  of  Lovers.     In  the  fourth, 
or  that  of  the  Sun,  the  spirits  of  Theo- 
logians   and    Fathers    of   the    Church. 
In  the  fifth,  or  that  of  Mars,  the  spirits  \ 
of  Crusaders  and  those  who  died  for  | 
the  true  Faith.     In  the  sixth,  or  that 
of  Jupiter,  the  spirits  of  righteous  Kings  , 
and  Rulers.     In  the  seventh,  or  that  of 
Saturn,  the  spirits  of  the  Contemplative.  [ 
In  the  eighth,  or  that  of  the  Fixed  Stars, 
the  Triumph  of  Christ.      In  the  ninth,  i 
or  Primum  Mobile,  the  Angelic  Hier-  \ 
archies.     In  the  tenth,  or  the  Empyrean, 
is  the  Visible  Presence  of  God.  I 

It  must  be  observed,   however,   that 
the  lower  spheres,  in  which  the  spirits  | 
appear,  are  not  assigned  them  as  their 
places  or  dwellings.     They  show  them- 
selves in  these   different  places  only  to . 
indicate  to  Dante  the  different  degrees  | 
of  glory  which  they  enjoy,  and  to  show  i 
that  while  on  earth  they  were  under  the  \ 
influence  of  the  planets  in  which  they  ' 
here  appear.     Dante  expresslv  says,  in 
Canto  IV.  28:—  '  \ 

He  of  the  Seraphim  most  absorbed  in  God,         i 
Moses,  and  Samuel,  and  whichever  John 
Thou  mayst  select,  I  say,  and  even  Mary, 

Have  not  in  any  other  heaven  their  thrones 
Than  have  those  spirits  that  just  appeared  to  i 

thee, 
Nor  of  existence  more  or  fewer  years  :  ! 

But  all  make  beautiful  the  primal  circle,  \ 

And  have  sweet  life  in  different  degrees,         ! 
By  feeling  more  or  less  the  eternal  breath, 

7'hey  showed  themselves  here,   not  because 
allotted  j 

This  sphere  has  been  to  them,  but  to  give  sign  ' 
Of  the  celestial  which  is  least  exalted.'*  j 

The  threefold  main  division  of   the  j 

Paradiso,  indicated  by  a  longer  prelude,  ' 

or  hy  a  natural  pause  in  the  action  of  the  | 

vovWf  is ;— /.    From  Canto  L  to  Canto  ^ 


X.    2.  From  Canto  X.  to  Canto  XXIII. 
3.  From  Canto  XXIII.  to  the  end. 

2.  JVisdom  ofSolomoHy  i.  7  :  **For  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  filleth  the  world " ; 
and  Ecclesiastiats,  xlii.  16  :  **  The  sun 
that  giveth  light  looketli  upon  all  things, 
and  the  work  thereof  is  full  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord." 

4.  The  Empyrean.  Milton,  Par. 
Losf,  in.  57  :— 

•'  From  the  pure  Empyrean  where  he  sit« 
High  throned  above  all  highth." 

5.  2  Corinthians,  xii.  2  :  **I  knew 
a  man  in  Christ  about  fourteen  years 
ago»  (wliether  in  the  body,  I  cannot 
tell ;  or  whether  out  of  the  body,  I  can- 
not tell :  God  knoweth  ; )  such  an  one 
caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  And 
1  knew  such  a  man,  (whether  in  the 
liody,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell ; 
God  knoweth :)  how  that  he  was  caught 
up  into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable 
words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man 
\r»  Utter.'* 

7.  Conviio,  III.  2.  :  "  Hence  the 
Imman  soul,  which  is  the  noblest  form 
("I'  those  created  under  heaven,  receiveth 
til  ore  of  the  divine  nature  than  any  other. 

And  inasmuch    as    its   being 

(lepends  upon  God,  and  is  preserved  by 
Iiim,  it  naturally  desires  and  wishes 
lu  be  united  wath  God,  in  order  to 
strengthen  its  being." 

And  again,  ConvUoy  III.  6 :  **  Each 
tiling  chiefly  desireth  its  own  perfection, 
and  in  it  quieteth  ever}'  desire,  and  for 
it  is  each  thing  desired.  And  this  is 
irie  desire  which  always  maketh  each 
tlelight  seem  insufficient ;  for  in  this 
Ist'e  is  no  delight  so  great  that  it  can 
:  ntisfy  the  thirst  of  the  soul,  so  that  the 
vlu'sire  I  speak  of  shall  not  remain  in 
■:?iir  thoughts." 

13.  Chaucer,  House  of  Fame,  IIL 
I  : — 

' '  God  of  science  and  of  light, 
Apollo  1  thorough  thy  grete  might 
'ihis  litel  last  boke  aow  thou  gj'c. 

And  if  that  divine  virtue  thou 
Wilte  hclpen  mc  to  showen  now 
'J'hat  IT)  my  hed  ymarked  is. 

Thou  shalt  yse  me  go  as  blive 
Unto  the  next  luurer  I  se. 
And  kysse  it  for  it  is  thy  tre. 
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19.  ^Chaucer,    BQiiade  in    CmHWdtt' 
d^cmi  of  Our  Ladle,  12  :— 

*  O  \nHde  of  grace  f  ^oitf  blowc  unto  my  wtlc ; 
O  ;iiimte  Hcour  of  Clio  2  to  write 
My  pcnnc  inspire,  of  that  I  woU  indite,'* 

2a  Ovid,  Met.,  VI.,  Croxall's  Tr.  :— 

**  When  stTnifiht  .umthcr  plctunsi  lo  their  view 
The  SatyVs  fatCj^  whom  angry  Phacbiis  stc:v.- ; 
Whf>,   TM^tA  with  high  conceit,  and  pufTed 

with  pride. 
At  his  ovi-n  pipe  the  slcifful  Cod  tle6ftl. 
Why  do  you  tear  me  from  myaetf,  he  cries  ? 
Ahj  cruel !  mu?;t  m>  stlu  be  made  the  prize  ? 
This  for  a  silly  pipe?  he  ronrln^  Kild. 
IMeanwiule  the  ^^liin  froiiu  nfi  his  limbs  >vns 

tljiycd," 

And  Cbiiucer,   //tVise  a/'  Faf/u\   139^ 
cb  anting  the  sex  of  Marsyas  :^- 


'And  Mencia  that  lo-^i  hire  si  inn  e. 
Bothc  in  the  £acc,  bodie,  and  ckiniic, 
For  that  she  would  cnN-ycn.  So  i 
Topjpen  bettc  than  Apollo," 


36*  A  town  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus, 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  here  uf^ed  for 
Apollo. 

Chaucer,  Quette  Ann^ida  ami  False 
Arcite^  15  : — 

"  Be  I'avomblc  ckc  thoti,  Polymnla  \ 
On  Pamaasuj*  that,  with  thy  sustcr!^  glade 
By  Hdicon,  and  not  ferrc  from  Cirrha, 
Siti£;ed,  with  voice  niemoriatli  in  the  shade 
UAoier  the  latir*:r,  which  that  maic  not  fade." 

39.  That  point  of  Ihe  horiaon  where 
lie  sun  rises  at  the  equinox  ;  and  wherp 
he  Equator,  the  Zodiac,  and  the  equi- 

ctial  Colurc  nieet,  and  form  each  a 
ETOSS  with  the  Horizon, 

41.  The  world  is  as  wax,  which  the 
fsun  softens  and  stamps  with  his  seaL 

44-  **  This  word  almost^^*  says  Bnti, 
*'  gives  us  to  understand  that  it  was  not 
the  exact  moment  when  the  sun  enters 
Aries.  ^* 

60.   Milton,  Par.  Lost^  III.  593  :~- 


*  X^it  aU  port*  like,  but  nil  aJpce  informed 
W  ith  radiaitc  light,  as  glowing  iron  with  fire/' 

61,    Milton^  Pm\  Lpst^  V.  310:  — 

*'  Swrfls  another  morn 
Ri&m  on  mid-noCHi.'" 


I 

^^^  68.  (^laucu*,  diani^ed  to  ^  sts-i;o<l 
^^Wy'  caling  of  the  salt-meadow  j^ras^. 
^Kykl»  Ma^,  XIU.,  Kowes  Tr.  :— ^ 


"  KosdtiK:,  i  ^r^w^  :U"1  every  pliiCc  Jors^ook, 
AuJ  still  upon  the:  seas  I  tient  ray  look. 
I  arewell  for  ever  !  Farewell,  laad  |  I  taid  ; 
And^lun^cd-airidst  the  waves  my  sinking  head 
The  gen  Lie  powers »  who  that  lo'>v  empire  'tccp, 
Rtccived  ttic  a*  tv  brother  of  the  duep ; 
To  Tctiiys,  Liad  to  Ocean  old,  they  pray 
To  purge  iny  mortal  earthy  partis  away." 

**  As  Glaucus."  says  Bull,  **  was 
cliangcd  from  a  iisheiman  to  a  sea^god 
by  tasting  of  the  i^rass  that  had  that 
power,  so  the  human  soul,  ta^tiiig  of 
tilings  divincj  becomes  divine," 

73.  Whether  I  were  spirit  only.  3 
C'i>nnt/:ians,  xii.  3:  *' Whether  in  the 
body,  ur  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell ; 
God  knowetb,'* 

One  of  the  questions  which  exercised 
I  he  minds  of  tlie  Fallieri  and  the  Scbool- 
men  was,  whelher  the  soul  were  created 
before  the  body  or  after  it.  Origen, 
following  Plato,  supposes  all  bouls  to 
have  been  created  at  once,  and  to  await 
their  bodies,  Thoma-^  Aquinas  combats 
this  opinion,  Snm^  Thcoi.^  1.  QujesIU 
cxviH.  3,  and  raaintainSj  that  '^*creatioH 
and  infusion  are  simultaneous  in  regard 
to  the  soul.'*  This  seems  also  to  be 
Dante's  belief.     See  Fi^rg*  XX V»  70 : — 

"  The  primal  Motor  t^ims  to  it  welt  jiWascd 
At  so  ^cat  .trt  of  tiattirct  and  inspires 
A  spirit  neWj  with  virtue  all  replete/' 

76.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  Plato  that  the 
heavens  are  always  hi  motion,  seeking 
the  Soul  of  the  World,  which  lias  nr» 
determinate  place,  but  \>  everywhere 
diffused.     See  also  Note  I. 

78,  The  music  of  the  spheres. 
I      Shakespeare,  Mi'rdtant  0/  Venit\%  Vi  J 
it:- 

I  **  Look,  littw  the  floor  of  heaven 

I  I>  thick  iitbid  nvitli  patlnes  of  bright  gold  ; 

^  There's  not  the  srafillest  orb  which  thou  bchold'st, 

.  But  in  his  motion  tike  an  an<;el  isings, 
Still  qtiiring  to  tbc  young-eycd  cherubisA  , 

J  Such  harmony  ia  in  itnmartal  soub  ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vcstiwc  of  decay  ^ 
Doth  gro^ly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  iw" 

And  Milton,  Hymn  on  Christ's  A'*#- 
thnty :— . 

'*  Ring  our,  ye  cr>*stal  sphfifdy 
Unce  blest' our  human  ears, 

1  f  yc  have  power  to  touch  ouf  ys^wc^  iu . 
And  let  your  Silver  chimo  • 

Move  iu  mclmdious  time  r  • 

And  let  the  bass  of  Hcavtfti's  Jeep  <A$pA 
blow  ; 
Aud,  w\th.  vo\iT  Tlv^^!tlv^V\\J;v^^sv'^w« »  ^ 


NOTJLS  TO  rA/iADiSO, 


»Rbuier,  Hamitmch  da'  Gachkhii  det* 
J%il&s0pki^i  L  tOo»  speaking  of  the  ten 
^eavens^  or  the  Lyre  of  Pythagoras, 
says:  "These  ten  celestial  spheres  xare 
Arranged  among  themselves  in  an  order 
so  mathematical  and  music^,  that  is  &o 
» harmonious,  that  the  sphere  of  the  Bxed 
Stars,  which  is  above  the  sphere  of 
Saturn,  gives  forth  the  deepest  tone  in 
the  music  of  the  universe  (the  World- 
Lyre  strong  with  ten  strings))  and  that 
of  the  Moon  the  highest." 
'  Cicero,  in  his  Vision  of  Scipia^  inverts 

the  tones.  He  says,  Edmondses  Tr. : — 
**  Which  as  I  was  gazing  at  in  amaze- 
ment,  I  said,  as  I  recovered  myself, 
from  whence  proceed  these  sounds  so 
strong,  and  yet  so  SNvect,  that  fill  my 
cars  t  *  The  melody/  replies  he,  *  which 
you  hear,  and  which*  tfioiifl;h  composed 
in  unequal  time,  is  nevertheless  divided 
^■into  reguLir  harmony,  is  effected  by  the 
^Himpuhe  and  motion  of  the  spheres 
^■themselves,  which,  by  a  happy  temper 
of  shp.rp  and  grave  notes,  regularly  pro- 
duces various  harmonic  etTecis.  Now 
it  is  impossible  that  such  prodigious 
movements  should  pass  in  silence  ;  and 
liature  teaches  that  the  sounds  which 
the  spheres  at  one  extremity  utter  must 
be  sharp,  and  those  oii  the  other  ex- 
tremity must  be  grave  ;  on  which  ac- 
count, that  highest  revolution  of  the 
star-studded  heaven,  whose  motion  is 
more  rapid,  is  carried  on  with  a  sharp 
and  quick  sound  ;  whereas  this  of  the 
moon,  which  is  situated  the  lowest,  and 
at  the  otlicr  extremity,  moves  with  the 
gravest  sound.  For  the  earth,  the  ninth 
sphere,  remaining  motionless,  abides  in- 
variably  in  the  innermost  position,  occu- 
pying the  central  spot  in  the  universe. 
*'  *  Now  these  eight  directioni.,  two 
»  of  which  have  the  same  powers,  effect 
seven  sounds,  differing  in  their  modula- 
tions, which  number  is  the  connecting 
principle  of  almost  all  things.  Some 
lesamed  men,  by  imitating  this  haraiony 
^th  strings  and  vocal  melodies,  have 
ipened  a  way  for  their  return  to  this 
place  :  as  all  others  have  done,  who, 
endued  with  pre-eminent  qualities,  have 
.cultivated  in  their  mortal  life  the  pursuits 
of  heaven. 

**  *  The  ears  of  mankind,  filled  with 
thttse  aoimdst  ^'^^'<^  bccornc  deaf,  foi:  oC 


all  your  senses  it  is  tlie  most  blunted. 
Thus,  the  people  who  live  near  the  place 
where  the  Nile  ruihes  down  from  very 
high  mountains  to  the  parts  which  are 
called  Catadupa,  are  destitute  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,  by  reason  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  noise.  Now  this  sound, 
which  is  effected  by  the  rapid  rotatloa 
of  the  whole  system  of  nature,  is  so 
powerful  that  human  bearing  cannot 
comprehend  it,  just  as  you  cannot  look 
directly  upon  the  sim,  because  youi 
sight  and  sense  are  overcome  by'  Im 
beams/  " 

92.  The  region  of  fire^  Brunelto 
I^itd,  Tresor,  Ch.  CVTII. :  **  After  the 
7one  of  the  air  is  placed  the  fourth 
element.  ^Ihis  is  an  orb  of  fire  with- 
out any  moisture,  which  extends  as  far 
as  the  moon,  and  surrounds  this  atmos- 
phere in  which  we  are.  And  laiow 
that  above  the  fire  is  first  the  moon, 
and  the  other  stac^,  which  are  all  of  the 
nature  of  fire.'' 

109.    Milton,  Par,  Lost,  V,  469  ;— 

*^  One  .Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  hint  recura. 
If  not  depraved,  from  good  ;  created  all 
Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all. 
Endued  with  vaxkctu<i  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  ^iibstance,  nnd^  in  thin]^s  that  live,  of  life ; 
But  more  rcJinedj,  marc  spirvtoiis,  and  pure, 
jVji  nearer  to  )>irni  placed^  tir  ucarcr  tenditis 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assignedf 
Till  body  up  to  jspirit  work,  in  bounds 
Proportioned  tii  each  kind.     So  ixi>\\\  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk  ;  from  thence  tlie 

leaver 
jllore  aery ;  last,  the  bright  consumiaatc  llower 
Spirits  ooorotis  breathc:&  i  flowers  and  their  fmil, 
Plan's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublitncd* 
Tit  vital  spiribj  aspire,  Co  aninial, 
lo  intellectual;  give  both  life  and^eiue, 
lumiry  and  underf-tanding  :  whence  the  soul 
Jitrason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being:. 
Discursive  or  intuitive," 

121.  Filicaja's  beautiful  sonnet  on 
Providence  is  thus  translated  by  LcigiJ 
Hunt  ;— 

*'  Just  as  a  Tiothcr,  with  sweet,  pious  face. 

Yearns  towards  her  little  cnildren  Oamnu 

seat, 
Gives  one  a  kiss,  another  an  embrace, 
Takes  this  upon  her  knees,  that  on  Kcr  fcil . 
And  while  from   actions,  looks,   complaiAis, 

pretences, 
She  learns  ihcir  feelings  and  their  variou4 

will, 
To  this  a  look^  to  that  a  word,  dispenses. 
And,  wSi ether  stem  or  smiling,  loves  thcic 
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So  Providence  for  us,  hi^h^  infinite. 
Makes  oar  necessities  its  xvatclifixl  task, 
Hearkens  to  all  our  pray  era,  helps  all  our 
wants, 

And  even  if  it  denies  what  seems  our  right, 
Either  denies  because  'twould  have  us  uk^ 
Or  Menu  but  to  deny,  or  in  denying  graativ" 

122,  The  Empyrean,  within  which 
the  Primuni  Mobile  revolves  **with  so 
^eat  desire  that  its  velocity  \i  almost 
incomprcherLsiljlc,  ' 

141.  Cmtvifo^  III.  2  I  *'Thebuman 
soul,  ennobled  by  the  highest  power, 
that  is  by  reason,  partakes  of  the  divine 
nature  m  the  nianncr  of  an  eternal  In- 
telligence ;  because  the  soul  is  so  en- 
nobled by  that  sovereign  power,  and 
di^nuded  of  matter,  that  the  divine  light 
shines  in  it  as  in  an  angel  ;  and  there- 
fore man  lias  been  called  by  the  philo- 
sophers a  divine  animal, " 


I 


CANTO  11. 


i 


,  The  Heaven  of  the  Moon,  in  which 
are  seen  the  spirits  of  those  who,  having 
taken  monastic  vows,  were  forced  to 
violate  them. 

In  Dante^a  symbolism  this  heaven  re- 
presents the  first  science  of  the  Trivium. 
CoTwila^  IL  14  :  "I  say  that  the  heaven 
of  the  Moon  resembles  Grammar  ;  be- 
cause it  may  be  compared  therewith ;  for 
if  the  Moon  be  well  observed,  two  things 
are  seen  peculiar  to  it,  which  are  not  seen 
in  the  other  star^.  One  is  the  shadow 
in  it,  which  is  nothing  but  the  rarity  of 
its  body,  in  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
cannot  terminate  and  be  reflected  as  in 
the  other  parts.  The  other  is  the  varia- 
tion of  its  brightness,  which  now  shines 
on  one  side,  and  now  upon  the  other, 
according  as  the  sun  looks  upon  it.  And 
Grammar  has  these  two  properties  ; 
since,  on  account  of  its  infinity,  the  nays 
of  reason  dii  not  terminate  in  it  in  any 
spedal  part  of  its  worda  ;  and  it  shines 
now  on  this  side,  and  now  on  that,  inas- 
much as  certain  words,  certain  declina- 
tions, certain  constructions,  are  in  use 
which  once  were  not,  and  many  once 
were  which  will  be  again." 

For  the  influencej*  of  the  Moon,  see 
Canto  HI-  Note  30. 

The  introduction  to  this  canto  is  at 
once  »  warning  and  nn  iuvitiition,  Balbi^ 


Life  and  Times  0/  Datiif^  II.  Cli.    15, 
Mrs.  Bunbur>''s  Tr.,  says  i-^ 

**  The  last  part  of  the  Connnedia, 
which  Dante  finished  about  this  time 
[1320).  ...  *  is  said  to  be  the  most 
difficult  and  obscure  part  of  the  whole 
poem.  And  it  ii  so  ;  and  it  would  be  in 
vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  awaken  in  the 
generality  of  readers  that  attention  which 
Dante  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  for 
himself.  Keaders  in  general  will  always 
be  repulsed  by  the  difficulties  of  its 
numerous  allegories,  by  the  series  ol 
heavens,  arranged  according  to  the  now 
forgotten  Ptolemaic  system,  and  more 
than  all  by  disquisitions  on  philosophy 
and  theology  which  often  degenerate  into 
mere  scholastic  themes.  With  the  ex* 
ccption  of  the  threo  cantos  relating  to 
Cacciaguidii,  and  a  few  other  episodes 
which  recall  us  to  earth,  as  well  as  those 
verses  in  which  frequently  Dante's  love 
for  Beatrice  shines  forth,  the  Paradiso 
must  not  be  considered  as  pleasant  read- 
ing for  I  he  general  reader,  but  as  an 
especial  recreation  for  tho.^e  who  find 
there,  expressed  in  sublime  verse,  those 
contemplations  that  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  their  philosophical  and  theological 
siludies.  .  .  .  .  But  few  will  always  be 
the  students  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
and  much  fewer  those  who  look  upon 
these  sciences  as  almost  one  and  tlie  same 
thing,  pursued  by  two  different  methods; 
these,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  find  in 
Dante's  Paradiso,  a  treasure  of  thought, 
and  the  loftiest  and  most  soothing  words 
of  cotonfort,  forerunners  of  the  joys  ol 
Heaven  itself.  Above  all,  the  Paradiso^ 
will  delight  those  who  find  themselves, 
when  tliey  arc  reading  it,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  disposition  of  mind  to  that  of 
Dante  when  he  was  writing  it  ;  those  in 
short  who,  after  having  in  their  yotith 
lived  in  the  world,  and  sought  happiness 
in  it,  have  now  arrived  at  maturity,  old 
aije,  or  satiety,  and  seek  by  the  meajis  of 
philosophy  and  theology  to  know  as  fer 
as  possible  of  that  other  world  on  which 
their  hopes  now  rest.  Philosophy  is  the 
romance  of  the  aged,  and  Religion  the 
only  future  hi^toiy  for  us  all.  Both  these 
subjects  of  contemplation  we  timl  in 
Dante^s  Paradiso,  and  pursued  with  a 
rare  modesty,  not  bexoad  \W  Vssssi&s.  'cK 
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mission  to  tlie  Divine  Law  wHch  placed 

I  these  limits.  ^* 

S.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  poem  **  one 
[  summit  of  Tamaisus"  Xvxs  sufficed  j  but 
[in  this  Minerva,  Apollo,  and  the  nine 
I  Muses  corae  to  his  aid,  as  \viad,  helms- 
I  jnan,  and  compass, 

il»  The  bread  of  the  Angels  i:>  Know- 
fledge  or  Science,  which  Dante  calls  the 
•Hiltimatc  i>erfection."    Cifjfviii)^  L  i: — 
*'  Every Lhing,    impelled    by   the   provi- 
dence of  its  own  nature,  inclines  towards 
I  its  own  perfection  ;  whence,  ina^iniuch 
I  a^  knowledge  is  ihu  ultimate  perfection 
[  of  our  soul,  wherein  consists  our  ultimate 
felicity,  we  are  nil  naturally  subject  to  iL> 

desire U  blessed  tliose  few  who 

^  «t  at  the  tabic  where  the  bread  of  the 
Angels  is  eaten.*' 

Itj.  The  Argonauts,  when  they  saw 
their  leader  Jason  ploughinj^  with  the 
wild  bulls  of-Eetes,  and  so\dng  the  lamJ 
with  serpenl^^  teeth*  Ovnd,  il?iV.,  VIL, 
Tate's  Tr.  :— 

•*To  unknown  yiikes  their  hniwa)'  neck«  thtjy 
yicldj 

And,  liJcci  tame  oxen,  plough  tlic  wontlcriiiff 
field. 

ITic  Co1chi;ui$  stare ;  the  Grecjjins  ihcmt,  luid 
raise 

Their  champion's  courage  with  inspiruig 
praise. 

Emboldened  naw,  on  fresh  attempts  he  g">es. 

With  serpents"  teeth  the  fertile  ftirrows  sow  s  ; 

The  glebe,  ferme^nting  with  enchanted  juice. 

Make«  the  anakes'  taetb  a  human  cnjp  pro- 
duce," 

ig.  This  is  generally  interpreted  as 
referring  to  the  natural  aspiration  of  the 
boul  for  higher  things  ;  characterized  in 
Part:.  -"^^I*  h  as 
'*  The  natural  thirst  that  ne'er  is  sAti&ficdt 

Excepting  M,  ith  the  waf a-  for  whose  grace 
The  woman  nf  Samnria  bebuught'* 

i  Ihit  Venturi  saj^ihat  it  meani?  the  *'  being 

borne  onward  by  the  motion  of  the  Pri- 
I  Tnnm  Mobile,  anl  swept  round  so  as  to 
I  ftntl  !iTmseIf  directly  beneath  the  moon." 
23.  As  if  looking  back  upon  hi;  jour* 

ney  through  the  air,  Dante  thus  mpidly 
[  i^escribesit  in  an  invcrscorder,  thcarrivaj, 
f  Ihe  isccnt,  the  departure  ;— the  striking 
Yt}{  ihc  shaft,    the  flight,  the  dischartrc 

from  the  lx)w-'«tvin^*  Here  a^m  wc 
I  ntc  nemlndeH  of  the  arrow  of  Pandaru??, 

Ilmd,  IV.  120. 
5/.   Cjjff  whh  Ills  bir>.h  of  thnrn^.  i^cc 

(%<  XV,  Sotc  126, 


59,  The  spots  in  the  MooHj  whidi 
Dante  thought  were  caused  by  rarity  01 
density  of  uie  substance  of  the  planet 
Ccnvii0t  11.  14  r  "  The  shadow  in  it, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  I'arity  of  its  body, 
in  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  ter* 
minate  and  be  reflected,  a*  in  the  other 
parts." 

Milton,  Far.  Lost^  \,  419  : — 

**  Wlience  in  her  viwige  rciund  tho^c  spot*  un- 
piirg«d. 
Vapours  not  yet  into  her  auhstance  twrticd,' 

64,  The  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars. 

73.  Either  the  diaphanous  pails  vhmA 
run  through  the  body  of  the  Moon,  or 
the  rarity  iind  density  must  he  in  layers 
one  above  the  other. 

90.  As  in  a  mirror,  which  Dante  else- 
where, Tnj\  XXIXL  25,  calls  mifiombato 
vetrOy  leaded  glass. 

107.  Tiic  subject  of  tlie  snow  is  what 
lies  under  it  \  *Hhe  mountain  that  remains 
naked,"  says  Buti.  Otliers  give  a  schol- 
astic intei-pretation  to  the  word,  defining 
it  **the  cause  of  accident,"  tlie  cause  cf 
colour  and  cold. 

m.  Shall  tremble  like  a  star.  *'  WTien 
a  man  looks  at  the  stars,"  says  Buti,  "he 
sees  their  eHUlgence  tremble^  and  this  xh 
because  their  splendour  scintillates  as  fire 
does,  and  moves  to  and  fro  like  the  flame 
of  the  fire."  The  brighter  thcybnm,  the 
more  they  tremble. 

112.  The  Priraum  Mobile,  revolving 
in  the  Empyrean,  and  g:iving  motion  to 
all  the  heavens  beneath  it. 

115.  The  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Star^ 
Crtek  Epff;r{tms,  HI.  62  :— 

*  ■  If  I  were  heaven, 
With  all  the  tyfts  of  heaven  woiirld  I  look  dpir^ 
on  thec.'^ 

.\ko  Caiullus,  Cat^m,,  V.  r— 

'*  How  n»any  star*,  when  night  i*  frtent, 
LciqI;  on  the  ftirtive  fov«s  of  men.** 

And  MUton,  Piir.  Losf^  V.  44 : — 

*'  Heaven  wakes  with  all  his  «yc* 
Whom  to  bchcild  but  tlicc,  nature's  desire?* 

I  131.  The  Intelligences,  ruling  an** 
I  guiding  the  several  heavens  (receiving 
power  from  above,  and  di-^tribtittng  it 
'  downward,  taking  their  impression  from 
,  God  and  5;tamping  it  like  a  senl  upon  the 
I  spheres  below),  according  to  Dion^'stlMt 
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The  .Se-a-pliim,  Primum  Mobile. 

The  Cherub] in,         The  Fixed  Stars. 
The  Thrones,  Satum. 


The  Dominions, 
The  Virtues, 
The  Powers, 


Jupiter. 
Mars, 
The  Sua. 


I 


The  Principalities,    Venns» 
The  Archangels,       Mercury, 
The  Angels,  The  Moon. 

See  Canto  XXVItl,  Note  99,  ana 
uIno  the  article  Cabala  at  the  end  of  Ibc 
volume. 

147.  The  principle  wlxich  gives  being; 
to  all  created  thituis* 


CANTO  III. 

1.  The  Heaven  of  the  Moon  continued. 
Of  the  influence  of  this  pknet,  Buti, 
quoting  the  astrologer  Albiimmsar,  saj^s : 
*'  The  Moon  is  cold,  moist,  and  phleg- 
matic, sometimes  warm*  and  gives  light- 
ness, aptitude  in  all  thing?,  desire  of  joy, 
of  beauty,  aiid  of  praise,  beginning  of  all 
works,  knowledge  of  the  rich  and  noble, 
prosperity  in  li!e,  acquisition  of  things 
desired,  devotion  in  faith,  superior 
sciences,  multititde  of  thoughts,  necro- 
mancy, acuteness  of  mind  in  things,  geo- 
metry, knowledge  of  lands  and  waters 
and  of  their  measure  and  number,  weak- 
ness of  the  sentiments,  noble  women, 
marriages,  pregnancies,  nursings,  em- 
bassies, falsehocds,  accusations  j  the 
I  being  lord  amonjj  lords,  servant  among 
|teervantS|  and  conformit}-  \\ith  every  man 
of  like  nature,  oblivion  thereof^  timid^  of 
simple  heart,  flattering,  honourable  to- 
I  'ft'ard?;  men,  useful  to  them,  not  betraying 
^Klsecrets,  a  mukitude  of  infirmities  and  the 
^^carc  of  healing  bodies,  cutting  hair, 
^■•liberality  of  food,  chastity.  The^e  a.re 
^•t be  significations  ( influences)  of  the  Moon 
^»  Upon  the  things  it  finds,  the  blame  and 
*        honour  of  which,  according  to  the  astro- 

I  load's,  belong  to  the  planet ;  but  the 
wise  man  follows  the  good  influences,  and 
leaves  the  bad  ;  though  all  are  good  and 
nece<saty  to  the  life  of  the  universe/' 
18,  Narcissus  mistook  his  shadow  for 
n  substance  ;  Dante,  falfing  into  iht^ 
t»|ji>opitc  error,  inistnkes  these  sub^tnncca 
for  fth  Ad '4^1 1. 


^bc 


4t*  Your  destiny  j  that  is,  of  yourself 
mid  the  others  with  you. 

49,  riccardn  \^•ai  a  sister  of  Forese 
nnd  Corso  Donati,  and  of  Gemma, 
Dante's  wife.  In  Pur^.  XXIV.  13, 
Forese  says  of  her  : — 

**  My  sister,  wbo,  'tw4xl  benutlfu).  and  i^ood, 

I  knnw  not  which  v-as  marc,  b^iumphji  r^ 

joicinjg; 
Alreaily  111  h«  crown  on  high  Olympus." 

She  was  a  nun  of  Santa  Clara^  and  was 
di-agged  by  violence  from  the  cloister  by 
her  biotlier  Corso  Donati,  who  man icil 
her  to  Rosselin  delta  To** a.  As  she 
herself  says  : — 

*'Cod  knows  what  aftcrwani  my  life  became,* 

It  was  such  that  she  did  not  ISve  long. 
For  this  crime  the  ^* excellent  Baron," 
according  to  the  Otiimo^  had  to  do  pen- 
imce  in  his  shirt. 

70,   Milton,  Par.  Loit,  XII.  583?— 

'^4dd  Love, 
By  name  to  cotnc  called  Chanty,  the  soul 
OfaU  the  rest.**  9 

118.  Constance,  daughter  of  Roger  of 
Sicily,  She  was  a  nun  at  Palermo,  but 
was  taken  from  the  convent  and  married 
to  the  Emperor  Heniy  V.,  son  of  liarba- 
rossa  and  father  of  Frederic  II.  Of 
these  "winds  of  Suabja,'*  or  Emperors 
of  the  bouse  of  Suabia,  Barbarossa  was 
the  first,  Henry  V»  the  second,  and 
I  Frederic  J  I.  the  third,  and,  as  Dante 
I  calls  him  m  tlie  C&nvfia,  IV,  3,  *'  the 
last  of  the  Roman  Emperors/'  meaning 
the  last  of  the  Sua  hi  an  line. 


CANTO  IV. 

1.  The  Heaven  of  the  Moon  con* 
tinned. 

2.  Montaigne  says ;  **Ifany  onejshovdd 
place  us  between  the  bottle  and  the 
bacon  {etttrc  la  Bputcilk  H  h  jamhon)^ 
with  an  equal  appetite  for  food  and  drink, 
there  would  doubllcs-q  be  no  remedy  but 
to  die  of  thirst  and  hunger.'^ 

6.  Ovid,  Met. ,  V. ,  Ma)Tiwaring'sTr, :— •  * 

"  A*  wh«-*rt  rt  liTiiTjsrr  1'5^^r  nrrnT^iim  heirs 
T'.vo  luwin^  "  '  "    ■     'in  fr>rlicar^i 
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9.  "  A  similitude,'*  soys  Vcnturi,  "  of 
great  poetic  beauty,  Imt  of  little  philo- 
iophic  soundness.** 

13.  When  lie  recaUed  and  interpreted 
the  for]gotten  dream  of  Nebucbadneizar, 
Dartklf  W,  lO :  '*  The  Chaldeans  an- 
swered before  the  king,  and  said,  There 
is  not  a  man  upoa  lul-  tcrlh  that  can 
show  the  king*s  matter  :  thtrefore  there 
is  no  king,  lord«  nor  ruler,  that  asked 
such  things  at  any  magician,  or  astrologer, 
or  Chaldean,  And  it:  is  a  rure  thing  that 
the  king  requireth  :  and  there  is  none 
other  that  can  show  it  before  the  king 
except  the  gods,  whose  dwelling  is  not 
-with  flesli." 

24.  Plato,  Ttmtzus,  Davis's  Tn,  says : 
"  And  after  having  thus  framed  the 
universe,  he  allotted  to  it  souls  equal  in 
number  to  the  stars,  inserting  each  in 
each.  ...»  And  he  dechired  also,  that 
alter  \\y\x\^  well  for  the  time  a]) pointed 
to  him,  each  one  sliould  once  more  re- 
turn to  the  habitation  of  his  associate 
star,  and  spend  a  blessed  and  suitable 
existence. " 

36,  The  word  "thrust,"  pontano^  is 
here  used  m  its  architectural  sense,  as  in 
////  XXXIL  3.  There  it  is  literal,  here 
figuralive. 

28.  ChipiiL  i  india^  that  most  in-God^s 
himself.  As  in  Canto  IX.  Sr,  S  to  m* 
intuasti  come  tu  f  immit\  *•  if  1  could  in- 
thee  myself  as  thou  dost  in -me  thyself" ; 
and  other  expressions  of  a  ^milar  kind. 

42.  The  dogma  of  the  Peripatetics, 
that  nothing  is  in  Intellect  which  was 
not  first  in  Sense. 

48,  Raphael,  *' the  affable  archangel," 
of  whom  Milton  says,  Par,  Lost,  V. 
220:— 

*'  Raphael,  ihc  sociable  spirit,  that  d^iisncd 
To  travel  with  Tohw,  and  secured 
Hw  m^rrloj^c  with  the  scven-timcvwedded 
maid" 

See  Tifbit  xii.  14  ;  '*  And  now  God 
httth  sent  me  to  heal  thee  and  Sara  thy 
daughter-in-law.  I  am  Raphael,  one  of 
the  seven  holy  angels  which  present  the 
prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which  go  in 
aiid  out  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy 
One." 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  it 
was  Tobit,  and  not  Tobias,  who  "was 
::ured  of  his  blmdacas, 


49.  Plato*s  Dialogue,  entitled  Ttmtstts^ 
tlie  name  of  the  philosopher  of  Lx)crL 

51,  Plato  means  it  literally,  and  ih? 
Scriptures  figuratively. 

54*  WTien  it  was  infused  into  the  body, 
or  the  body  became  informed  with  it. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  Snm^  Tht&l.^  I, 
Quaest.  I.XXVI.  I,  says :  *•  Form  is  that 
\rf  which  a  thing  is This  prin- 
ciple therefore,  by  which  we  first  think, 
wnether  it  be  called  intellect,  or  intellcc- 
tual  soni»  is  the  form  of  the  body," 

And  Spenser,  liymnc  in  Hottrntr  &J 
Emutie^  says  : — 

'*  For  of  the  soulc  the  bodte  forme  doth  take. 
For  soiile  b  forme  and  doth  the  bodie  make.** 

63.  Joachim  di  Flora,  Dante's  **  Ca* 
labrian  Abbot  Joachim,**  the  mystic  ol 
the  twelfth  century,  says  in  his  Expoxi- 
(ion  ef  the  Apocalypse:  "The  deceived 
Gentiles  believed  that  tlie  planets  to 
which  they  gave  the  names  of  Jupiter, 
Saluni,  Venus,  Mercur>%  Mars,  the  Moon, 
and  the  Sun,  were  gods." 

64.  Stated  in  line  20  1 — 

"  Hie  violence  of  others,  for  what  reason 
Doth  it  decrease  the  tneasure  of  my  mcril  \ " 

%^.  St.  Lawrence.  In  Mrs*  Jameson^s 
Sacred  and  Ligendary  Art^  II.  156,  his 
martvrdom  is  thus  described  \— 

**  I'he  satellites  of  the  tynmt,  hearing 
that  the  treasures  of  the  church  had  been 
confided  to  Lawrence,  carried  him  before 
the  tribunal,  and  he  was  questioned,  but 
replied  not  one  word ;  therefore  he  tvas 
put  into  a  dungeon,  under  the  charge  o* 
a  man  named  Hippolytus,  whom  with 
his  whole  family  he  converted  to  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  baptized  ;  and  when 
he  was  called  again  l^efore  the  Prefect 
and  required  to  say  where  the  treasures 
were  concealed,  he  answereil  that  ia 
three  days  he  M^ould  show  them.  The 
third  day  being  come,  St.  Lawrence 
gathered  together  the  sick  and  the  poor, 
to  whom  he  had  dispensed  alms,  and, 
placing  them  before  the  Prefect,  said, 
'  Behold,  here  arc  the  treasures  of  Christ's 
Church.'  Upon  this  the  Prefect,  thinking 
he  was  mocked,  fell  into  a  great  mgc, 
and  ordered  St,  Lawrence  to  be  tortured 
till  he  had  made  known  where  the  trea- 
sures were  concealed  ;  but  no  suffering 
could  subdue  the  piilionce  and  conitancy 
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of  the  holy  martyr.  Then  the  Prefect 
commanded  that  he  should  be  Ccuried  by 
night  to  the  bfithij  of  Olympias,  near  the 
villa  of  Sallust  the  historian,  and  that  a 
new  kind  of  torture  should  be  prepared 
for  him,  more  strange  and  cruel  than  had 
ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  a  tyrant  to 
conceive ;  for  he  ordered  him  to  be 
stretched  on  a  sort  of  bed,  formed  of  iron 
bars  in  the  manner  of  a  ^diron,  and  a 
fire  to  be  lighted  beneath,  which  should 
gradually  consume  his  body  to  ashes  : 
and  the  executioners  did  as  they  were 
commanded,  kindling  the  fire  and  adding 
coals  from  lime  to  time,  so  that  the  vic- 
tim WHS  in  a  manner  roasted  alive ;  and 
those  who  were  present  looked  on  with 
horror,  and  wondered  at  the  cruelty  of 
the  Prefect,  who  could  condemn  to  such 
torments  a  youth  of  such  fair  person  and 
courteous  and  gentle  bearing,  and  all  for 
the  lust  of  gold," 

S4,   Plutarch  thus  relates  the  stoiy  of 
Mutius  Scipvola,  Dryden's  Tr*  ; — ► 

*^'Tlie    stor)-^   of  Mutius    is   variously 
given  ;  we,  like  others,  must  follow  the 
commonly  received  £>tatement.     He  was 
a  man  endowed  with  every  virtue,  but 
most  eminent  in  war;  and  revolving  to 
kill  Porsenna,  attired  himself  in  the  Tus- 
can habit,  and  using  the  Tuscan  language, 
came  to  the  camp,  and  approaching  the 
seat  where   tlie   king    sat   amongst  his 
nobles,  but  not  certainly  knowing  the 
king,  and  fearful  to  inquire,  drew  out  his 
sword,  and  stabbed  one  who  he  thought 
had  most  the  appearance  of  king.    Mutius 
was  taken  tn  the  act,  and  whilst  he  was 
under  examination,    a  pan  of  lire  was 
l>rought  to  the  king,  who  intended  to 
sacrince  j  Mutius  thrust  his  right  hand 
into  the  flame,  and  whilst  it  burnt  stood 
looking  at  Porscnna  with  a  steadfast  and 
undaunted  countenance ;  Porsenna  at  last 
in  admiration  dismissed  him,  and  returned 
his  sword,   reaching   it  from   his  seat  ; 
^^  Mutius  received  it  in  his  left  hand,  which 
^fcyccasioned  the  name  of  Scjevola,   left- 
^HLanded,  and  said,   *  I  have  overcome  the 
^Bterrors  of  Porscnna,  yet  am  vanquished 
^Hby  his  generosity,  and  giulitude  obliges 
^Knc  to  disclose  what  no  punishment  could 
^Kxtort ;'  and  assured  him  then,  that  three 
^Bundred  Romans,  all  of  the  same  resolu- 
*ion,  lurked  about  his  camp  only  M'ailing 
\}x  an  o|3portunity  ;  he,  by  lot  appointed 
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to  the  enterprise,  was  not  sorry  tliat  be 
had  iniscarried  in  it,  because  so  brave 
and  rood  a  man  deser\'ed  rather  to  be  a 
friend  to  the  Romans  than  an  enemy, " 

I03»  Alcraaeon,  who  slew  his  mother 
Eriphyle  to  avenge  his  father  Amphia- 
raiis  the  soothsayer.  See  Purg.  All. 
Note  50. 

Ovid,  Ma,,  IX.  :— 

"The  son  shall  badie  hU  tumds  in  piireQt*c 
blood 
And  in  one  act  be  botJi  unjust  and  good." 

118.  Beatrice,  beloved  of  God  ;  **  that 
blessed  Beatrice,  who  lives  in  heaven 
with  the  angels  and  on  earth  with  my 
souk" 

131.  Lessiiig,  ThcoL  SchriJL^  I.  108  i 
"If  God  held  all  Tr\ith  shut  np  in  his 
right  hand,  and  in  his  left  only  the  ever 
restless  instinct  for  Truth,  ...»  and 
said  to  me,  Choose!  I  should  humbly 
fall  down  at  his  left,  and  say.  Father, 
give  I     Pure  Truth  is  for  Thee  alone  \ " 

139.  It  must  not  bo  forgotten,  that 
Beatrice  is  the  symbol  of  Divine  Wisdom, 
Dante  says,  Corttnio,  III.  15:  *'In  her 
countenance  appear  things  which  display 
some  of  the  pleasures  of  Paradise  j"  and 
notes  partietilarly  **the  eyes  and  smile." 
He  then  adds  :  **And  here  it  should  be 
kno\Mi  that  the  eyes  of  Wisdom  are  its 
demonstrations,  by  which  the  truth  is 
most  clearly  seen  ;  and  its  smile  the  per- 
suasions, in  which  is  displayed  the  in- 
tenor  light  of  Wisdom  under  a  veil ;  and 
in  these  two  things  is  felt  the  exceeding 
pleasure  of  beatitude,  which  is  the  chief 
good  in  Paradise.  This  pleasure  cannot 
exist  in  anything  here  below,  except  in 
beholding  these  eyes  and  this  smile." 


CANTO  V. 

I.  The  Heaven  of  Mercury,  w^here  are 
seen  the  spirits  of  those  who  for  the  love 
of  fame  achieved  great  deeds.  Of  its 
symbolism  Dante  saj-s,  Canxnio^  II.  14  : 
**The  Heaven  of  Mercury  may  be  com- 
pared to  Dialectics,  on  account  of  two 
properties  \  for  ^lercury  is  the  smallest 
star  of  heaven,  since  the  quantity  uf  its 
diameter  is  not  more  than  two  thousand 
and  thirty- two  miles,  according  to  tlw 
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of  Uic  Eai'thf  which  ia  sis  thousAnd  and 
fifty*  I  wo  miles.  The  otiicr  property  is, 
that  it  is  mort:  vdled  by  the  mys  of  tlie 
Hull  than  any  other  star.  And  these  two 
properties  arc  in  Dialectics  ;  for  Dialec- 
tics are  le<i.>  in  body  than  any  S deuce  ; 
since  in  tliem  is  perfectly  compiled  and 
Ixjnnded  cu-;  much  d<x;trine  as  is  found  in 
ancient  and  modem  Art ;  and  it  h  more 
vcilfd  than  any  Science*  inasmuch  ns  it 
proceed;*  l»y  more  sophistic  and  probable 
argtnnents  than  any  other/' 
I  Fcrr  the  inflnenct**  of  Mercury,  see 
Canto  VL  Note  1 14, 

ID,  Bums,  716t'  I  isio/i  ;— * 

'"  I  Kiw  thy  pul^s  madden  ing  j)Liy 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  deviQa^  way, 
Mif^d  by  fancy  s  meteor  ray, 

By  pawion  driven  : 
And  yet  the  light  ihac  ltd  astray 
Wits  \ijiht  from  heaven.  ** 

24.   Milton»  I^ar.  Lc^sf^  V,  235  :— 

"  Hnpj,>ine&!s  in  hii  t^jwct  left  fre*  to  will. 
Left  tci  hi^  own  free  wiU^  hi<i  vnli  ibavgh  JTtccj 
Yet  rouiablc." 

33.  In  illustr:ation  of  this  Hue,  Veaturi 
cj notes  the  following  epigram  : — 

**  Thiii  ho^ijital  a.  pious  person  built. 
Hut  first  he  made  the  poor  ivlierewiili  to  fiJl't." 

Ami  Blogioli  this  ;— 

**  C*e*t  w«  hommc  J'bouneur,  do  pi^t^  profonde, 
£t  qui  vcut  reodrc  a  Dicu  ce  qu'il  a  pris  au 
monde/* 

s(2.  That  which  is  sacrificcil,  or  of 
which  an  offering  is  made. 

57.  Without  the  permission  of  Holy 
Church,  symbolized  by  the  two  keys  j 
the  silver  key  of  Knowledge,  and  the 
golden  key  of  Atithority,  See  J^tg, 
IX.  118  :" 

*?  One  wa^  of  geld,  and  the  other  was  of  silirer ; 

More  precious  one  is.  Wt  the  other  needs 
M&rc  art  nnd  uitelfcct  crc  it  unlucfc* 
For  k  IS  that  whigh  doth  the  knot  unloose." 

60,  The  tiling  substUnted  must  be 
greater  than  tlie  thing  relinquished* 

66.  ytid^ies  xi.  30;  "  And  Jephthah 
vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  and  said,  If 
ihou  shall  without  fail  deliver  the  children 
vfAwtaou  into  inj  hands,  tlicn  it  ^\:\U 


l»c,  thai  whalaocver  coineth  tutih  uf  ik 
doors  of  my  hottae  to  meet  me,  when  I 
return  in  pcice  from  the  cbildren  d 
Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and 
I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  bunit-oflfering.  *  .  . 
And  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpch  unto  hii 
lit^use,  an<lt  behold,  his  daughter  came 
out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances  ;  and  she  was  his  caly  child  :  be- 
sides her  he  had  neither  sonnordADghter.^ 

69*  Agamemnon. 

70.  Euripides,  Iphi^n%\  in  Taurit^  L 
I,  Buckley's  Tr,  r— 

"  O  thou  who  ndest  over  this  Gr^&n 
expedition,  Agamemnon,  thou  wilt  not 
lead  forth  thy  ships  from  the  potts  of  tht^ 
land,  before  Diana  shall  receive  diy 
daughter  Iphigenia  as  a  victim  ;  for  thcu 
didst  vow  to  sacrilioe  to  the  light-bearirg 
Goddess  whatsoever  the  year  should  bring 
forth  most  beautiful.  Now  your  wife 
Clytaemnestra  has  brouijbt  forth  a  datigh* 
ter  in  your  house,  referring  to  me  the 
title  of  the  most  beautiful^  whom  thoo 
musX  needs  sacrifice.  Atid  so,  by  the 
arts  of  Ulysses,  they  drew  me  from  mv 
mother  under  prfjteiice  of  being  wedded 
to  Achilles,  liut  I  wretched  coming  to 
Aulu;,  being  seized  and  raised  aloft  above 
the  pvre.  Mould  have  been  slain  by  the 
sword  ;  but  Diana^  giving  to  the  Greeks 
a  stag  in  my  stead,  stole  me  away,  aad, 
sending  me  through  the  clear  ether,  she 
settled  me  in  this  land  of  the  Tauri, 
where  barbarian  Thoas  rules  the  tnnd." 

So,  Dante,  Comnto^  I.  ji  ;  ** These 
should  be  called  sheep,  and  not  men ; 
for  if  one  sheep  should  tlirow  itself  down 
a  precipice  of  a  thousand  feet,  all  tlie 
others  would  follow,  and  if  one  sheep,  in 
passing  along  the  road,  leaps  from  any 
cause,  all  the  others  leap,  though  seeing 
no  cause  for  it.  And  I  once  saw  seveial 
leap  into  a  well,  on  account  of  one  thst 
had  leaped  in,  thinking  perhaps  it  was 
leaping  over  a  wail ;  notwithstanding 
that  the  shepherd,  weeping  and  wailing, 
opposed  them  with  arms  and  breast,** 

82.  Lucretius,  A^atnre  of  Things^ /% 
334,  Good's  Tr,  J— 

"  The  fleecy  flocks,  o*er  yonder  hill  lU 
From  ^ebe  to  glebe,  where'er,  impe 

dcw^ 
The  jocund  clover  call  theto,  and  thti 
That  round  them  ^mbol,  satur'.te  w 
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S7.  Towards  thciiiui,  ^her^  die  heaven 
Is  brightest. 

95.  The  Heaven  of  Mercury. 

97,  Brunette  Latini,  Tntcr^  I.,  Ch. 
3»  says,  the  planet  Mercury  **i5  easiJy 
moved  according  to  the  goodness  or 
malice  of  the  planets  to  which  it  ij 
joined/^  Dante  here  represents  himself 
as  beinj?  of  a  peculiarly  mercurial  lem- 
peivimtnL 

108.  The  joy  of  spirits  10  Paradise  \% 
ihown  by  greater  brightness. 

121*  The  spirit  of  Jtistiuian. 

129,  Mercury  is  the  planet  nearest  the 
Sun,  and  being  thus  **  veiled  with  alien 
rays,*'  is  only  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at 
the  time  of  its  greatest  elongation,  and 
then  but  for  a  few  minutes. 

Dttntc^  Cmvito,  II,  14,  says»  that  Mer- 
cury *'  \ii  more  veiled  by  the  rays  of  tlie 
Sun  than  any  other  star."  Ami  yet  ii 
will  be  observed  that  in  his  planetaiy 
system  he  places  Venus  between  Mercuiy 
and  the  Sun^ 

133.  Maton,  Far.lMsi^  111,  3S0  :— 

*'  Ihu-k  with  excessive  bright  thy  ikLrts  appear. 
Yet  daciJe  heaven." 

And  again,  V.  598  :— 

**  A  flamiuj^  moiiiLi,  V  u  ,'^',  L  JJ.J 
Bn^htnesi  had  made  iavisihlc/' 


CANTO  VL 

I.  The  Heaven  of  Mercury  contuiued. 

In  the  year  330,  Constautine,  after  his 

onversion  and  baptism  by  Syl venter  (//(^i 

tXyiL  Note  94),  removed  the  seat  of 

Qpire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium*  which 

eceived  from  him  its  more  modern  name 

Constantinople*      He  called   it  also 

^Tew  Rome;  and^   haviuf;:  promised   to 

^he  Senators  and  their  fami''       '        "^  y 

bould  soon  tread  again  on  1, 

had  Ihc    streets  of  C_. i ^iii 

;trcwn  with  earth  which  he  had  brought 

from  Rome  in  ships. 

The  transfer  of  the  empire  from  Wi.-ht 

cait  was  turning  the  impetial  cagie 

ainbt  the  course  of  heaven,  which  it 

ad  followed  in  coming  from   Troy  to 

'  r  with  -Eneas;,  who  niaixied  Lavinia, 

|i;cr  of  King  Latinus^  and  was  the 

ijr  o^  the  Romau  Empire, 


4»  V\o\\\  324^  when  ihc  Lcal  ol  tiiiijjiru 
wai  transferred  to  Constantinople  by 
Co  no  Lin  tine,  to  527,  when  tlie  roigu  Qi 
Jtiijiiniau  b^an, 

5.  The  mounlaius  of  Asia,  between 
Constantinople  and  the  she  of  Trdy, 

10.  Ccesax,  or  Kaiser,  the  general 
title  of  all  the  Roman  Emperoi  i» 

The  character  of  JusLinian  is  ihm 
SKCtched  bv  Gibbon,  DhUhc  mid  FaU\ 
Ch,  XLIIL  :- 

**  The  Emperor  was  ea!;y  of  acces«» 
patient  of  hearing,  court -eous  and  nfiable 
In  discourse^  and  a  ma-sLer  of  the  angry 
passions,  ^vhich  rage  with  such  destruc* 
dve  violence  ht  the  Ijreast  of  a  despot, 
Procoplns  praises  his  temper  to  reproach  ^ 
hlui  with  calm  and  deliberate  cruelty?! 
but  in  the  conspiracies  which  attacked 
his  authority  nnd  person,  a  more  candid 
judge  will  approve  the  jusilce  or  admire 
the  clemency  of  Justinian*  He  excelled 
in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and  tern* 
perance  ;  but  the  impartial  love  of 
beauty  would  have  been  less  mischievous 
than  his  conjugal  tenderness  for  Theo* 
dam  i  and  his  abstemious  diet  was  regu- 
lated, not  by  the  prudence  of  a  philo- 
sopher, but  the  supenititdon  of  a  monk. 
His  repasts  were  short  nnd  fnigal ;  on 
solemn  fasts  he  contented  himself  witli 
water  aiid  vegetables  ;  nnd  such  was  his 
strength  as  wtjll  as  fei-vour,  that  he  fre- 
queiitly  }>a,Si^d  two  days,  and  as  man}' 
nighla,  without  tasting  any  food.  The 
measure  of  his  sleep  was  not  less  ligo- 
roos  ;  after  tlie  repose  of  a  single  hour  tlie 
body  was  awakened  by  the  soul,  and,  to 
the  astonbhnient  of  his  chamberlain,  Jus- 
tinian walked  or  studied  till  the  morning 
light.  Such  restless  application  pro- 
longed his  time  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  the  despatch  of  business  ( 
and  he  ?uieht  seriously  deser^'e  the  re^ 
proach  ^  ■  '  •.  '  ,  by  minute  and  J 
prepos  1  lie  general  ordcs 

Qi  hift  ,...,....,,..,.       riie    Empero 
professed  lumsell  a  inu&icion  and  ardit^J 
lect,  a  poet  and  philosopher,  a  lawj'cc 
and  tlicoiogian  ;  and  if  he  failed  hi  thd 
enterprise  of  reconcOing  the  Chnstia 
scctE,  the  review  of  the  Roman  jurisptoi* 
dence  is  a  uol'lc  monument  cf  his  s]nnB| 
and  iml>»^Tvv       In  t^,-  rrovemment  ui  tlm 
empii  <it  V*^^  "■ 
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«ras  oppressed  and  dtscotitented  ;  Thco* 
dora  abu&ed  her  power  ;  a  succession  of 
bad  ministers  dis^ccd  his  judgment ;  and 
Justinian  was  neither  beloved  in  liis  life, 
nor  regretted  at  his  death.  The  love  of 
fame  was  deeply  implanted  in  iis  breast, 
but  he'condesccndet!  to  the  poor  ambition 
of  titles,  honours,  and  contemporary 
pmise  ;  and  while  he  laboured  to  fix  the 
adminition«  he  forfeited  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  Romans." 

12.  Of  the  reform  of  the  Roman  Laws^ 
by  which  they  were  reduce<l  from  two 
thousand  volumes  to  fifty,  Gibbon,  Di'- 
eline  and  Fall^  Ch.  XLIV.,  says  :  **  The 
vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justinian  are 
crumbled  into  dust ;  but  tbe  name  of  the 
legislator  is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  ever- 
lasting monument.  Under  his  reign, 
and  by  his  care»  the  chnl  jurisprudence 
was  digested  in  the  immortal  works  of 
the  Code,  the  Fandkct^  and  the  Inst i- 
ti;tes  j  the  public  reason  of  the  Romans 
has  been  siletilly  or  studiously  transfused 
into  the  domeslic  institutions  of  Europe, 
and  the  laws  of  Justinian  still  command 
the  respect  or  obedience  of  independent 
nations.  Wise  or  fortunate  is  the  prince 
who  connects  his  own  reputation  with 
the  honour  and  Interest  of  a  perpetual 
order  of  men/* 

This  is  what  Dante  alludes  to,  Pmff, 
VL  89  :— 

*'  What  boots  it>  thnt  f^r  diec  Justinian 
The  bridle  mendj,  if  empty  be  the  saddle?  '* 

14.  The  heresy  of  Entyches,  who  main- 
tained that  only  the  Divine  nature  existed 
in  Christ,  not  the  human  ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  Christ  crucified  was  not 
the  real  Christ,  but  a  phantom. 

16.  Agape tus  was  Pope,  or  Bishop  of 
Rome,  in  the  year  515,  and  was  compelled 
by  King  Theodotus  the  Ostrogoth,  to  go 
Lpon  an  ctnba'isy  to  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian at  Constantinople,  where  he  re- 
fused to  hold  any  communication  with 
Anlhimus,  Bishop  of  Trebizond,  who, 
against  the  canon  of  the  Church,  had  been 
transferred  from  his  own  see  to  that  of 
Constantinople,  Milman,  Hist.  Latin 
Christ.^  1.460,  says:  "  Agapetus,  in  a 
conference,  condescended  to  satisfv  the 
Emperor  as  to  his  own  unimpeachable 
orthodoxy*  }  iist inian  st ern ly  commanded 
him  to  Q;r.1mm\ci^t^  with    Aiuh'invws. 


*  With  the  Bishop  of  Trcbiiond,'  rc^kd 
the  unawed  ecclesiastic,  *when  he  has 
returned  to  his  diocese,  and  accepted  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  letters  of 
Leo.'  The  Kmperor  in  a  louder  voice 
commanded  him  to  acknowledge  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  on  pain  of 
immediate  exile.  *  I  came  hither  in  my 
old  age  to  see,  as  1  si^pposcd,  a  religions 
and  a  Christian  Emperor  ;  I  find  a  new 
Diocletian.  But  I  fear  not  kings;'  me- 
naces, I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life 
for  the  truth.'  The  feeble  miDd  of  Jus- 
tinian passed  at  once  from  the  height  of 
arrogance  to  admiration  and  respect  ;  he 
listened  to  the  charges  advanced  by  Aga- 
petus  against  the  Orthodoxy  of  Anthimus, 
In  his  turn  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
was  summoned  to  render  an  account  of 
his  theohigy  before  the  Emperor,  con* 
victed  of  Eutychianism,  and  degraded 
from  the  see.  *' 

25.  Belisarius,  the  famous  general,  to 
whom  Justinian  ^ve  the  leadership  ot 
his  armies  in  Africa  and  Italy.  In  his 
old  age  he  was  suspected  of  conspiring 
against  the  Emperor  s  life  ;  but  tlie  accus- 
ation was  not  proved.  Gibbon,  Deciim 
and  Fail^  Ch.  XLL,  speaks  of  him  thus : 
**  The  Africanus  of  new  Rome  was  bom, 
and  perhaps  educated »  among  the  Thia- 
clan  peasants,  without  any  of  those  advan- 
tages which  had  fonned  the  virtues  of  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Scipio, — a  noble 
origin,  libera!  studies,  and  the  emulation 
of  a  free  state.  The  silence  of  a  loqua* 
cious  secretar}"  maybe  admitted,  to  pi-ove 
that  tile  youth  of  Belisarius  conld  not 
afford  any  subject  of  praise  :  he  served, 
most  assuredly  with  valour  and  reputatioO 
among  the  private  guards  of  Justinian; 
and  when  his  patron  became  Emperor, 
the  domestic  was  promoted  to  militsiy 
command, " 

And  of  his  last  years  us  follows,  Ch. 
XLIII.  1  **  Capricious  pardon  and  artf 
trary  punishment  embittered  the  irksome- 
ness  and  discontent  of  a  long  reign ;  a 
conspiracy  was  fomied  in  the  palace,  and, 
unle&s  we  arc  deceived  by  the  names  of 
Marcel  1  us  and  Sergius,  the  most  virtuous 
find  the  most  profligate  of  the  courtieis 
were  associated  in  the  same  designs, 
They  had  fixed  the  time  of  the  e.Keciuiun  ; 
their  rank  gave  them  access  to  the  royal 
Vb^tLt^uet^  liwi  t\w  black    slaves  were 
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ttntioned  in  the  vestibule  and  porticoes 
to  announce  tlie  death  of  the  tyrant,  and 
to  excite  a  sedition  in  the  capital.  But 
the  indiscretion  of  an  accomplice  saved 
the  poor  remnant  of  the  days  of  Justinian. 
The  conspirators  were  detected  and  seized, 
with  daggers  hidden  under  their  gar- 
ments ;  Marcellus  died  by  his  own  hand, 
and  Sergius  was  dragged  from  the  sane- 
}  tnary.  Pressed  by  ranorse,  ur  tempted 
|hy  the  hopes  of  safety,  he  accused  two 
I  officers  of  the  househoJd  of  Belisariiis  ; 
and  torture  forced  them  to  declare  that 
tliey  had  acted  according  to  the  secret 
instructioiis  of  their  patron.  Posterity 
-mW  not  hastily  believe  that  a  hero  who, 
hi  the  vii^our  of  Hfe,  bad  disdained  the 
fairest  offers  of  ambition  and  revenge^ 
should  stoop  to  the  murder  of  his  princcj 
whom  he  could  not  long  expect  to  sur- 
rive.  His  followera  were  impatient  to 
fly  J  but  flight  must  have  been  supported 
by  rebellion,  and  he  had  listed  enough 
for  nature  and  for  glory,  Belisarius  ap* 
peared  before  the  council  with  less  fear 
than  indignation ;  after  forty  years'  ser- 
vice, the  Emperor  had  prejudged  his 
guilt ;  and  injustice  was  sanctified  by  the 
presence  and  authority  of  the  patriarch. 
The  life  of  Belisarius  was  graciously 
spared  ;  but  his  fortunes  were  sequestered, 
and  from  December  to  July  he  vra& 
guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace. 
At  length  his  innocence  was  acknow- 
ledged ;  his  freedom  and  honours  were 
restored  ;  and  deaths,  which  might  be 
hastened  by  resentment  and  grief,  re* 
amoved  him  from  the  world  about  eight 
nonths  after  his  deliverance.  The  name 
T^i  Beli&arius  can  never  die  ;  but  instead 
of  the  funeral,  the  monuments,  the  sta- 
tues, so  justly  due  to  his  memory,  I  only 
ead  that  his  treasures,  the  ?.poils  of  the 
5oths  and  Vandals,  were  immediately 
^^confiscated  for  the  Emperor,  Some  de- 
cent portion  was  reserved,  however^  for 
tthe  use  of  his  widow ;  and  as  Antonina 
had  much  to  repent,  she  devoted  the  last 
^mains  of  her  life  and  fortune  to  the 
foundation  of  a  convent.  Such  is  the 
llmple  and  genuine  narrative  of  the  fall 
6f  Belisarius  and  the  ingratitude  of  Jus- 
tinian. That  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes, 
and  reduced  by  envy  to  beg  his  bread,— 
*  Give  a  penny  to  Belisarius  the  general  \  * 
]^^-vi  A  fiction  of  l&ter  times,  svhicb  h*j» 


has 

^f 
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obtained  credit,  or  rather  favour,  as  a 
strange  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune." 

56.  The  son  of  Evatidcr,  sent  to  assist 
j^neas,  and  slain  by  Turnus.  Virgil, 
j^mid^  X.,  Davidson's  Tr.  :  "  Tumus, 
long  poising  a  javelin  tipped  with  sharp- 
ened steel,  darts  it  at  Pallas,  and  thus 
speaks  :  See  whether  ours  be  not  the 
more  penetrating  darL  He  said ;  and 
wirh  a  quivering  stroke  the  point  pierces 
through  the  mid-shield,  through  so  many 
plates  of  iron,  so  many  of  brass,  while 
the  bull's  hide  so  many  time'?  encompasses 
it,  and  through  the  corslet's  cumbrous 
folds  transfixes  his  breast  witli  a  hideous 
gash.  He  in  vain  wrenches  out  the  reek- 
ing weapon  from  the  wound  ;  at  one  an< 
the  same  passage  the  blood  and  soul  issue 
forth.  Down  on  his  wound  lie  falls  : 
over  him  his  armour  gave  a  clang ;  and 
in  death  with  bloody  jaws  he  bites  the 
hostile  ground*" 

37,  In  Alba  Longa,  built  by  Ascanius, 
son  of  j^neas,  on  the  borders  of  the 
j^Jbau  Lake.  The  periodof  three  hundred 
years  is  traditionary,  not  historic. 

39.  The  Horatii  and  Curatii, 

40.  From  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women,  in  the  days  of  Romulus,  the 
first  of  tlie  seven  kings  of  Kome^  down 
to  the  violence  done  to  Lucretia  by  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus^  the  la*?!  of  them. 

44.  Brennus  was  the  king  of  the  Gauls, 
who,  entering  Rome  unopposed,  found 
the  city  deserted,  and  the  Senators  seated 
in  their  ivory  chairs  in  the  Forum,  so 
silent  and  motionless  that  his  soldiere 
took  them  for  the  statues  of  gods.  He 
burned  the  city  and  kid  siege  to  the 
Capitol,  whither  the  people  had  fled  for 
safety,  and  which  was  preserved  from 
surprise  by  the  cackling  of  the  sacred 
geese  in  the  I'cmple  of  Juno.  Finally 
Brennus  and  his  army  were  routed  by 
Camillus,  and  tradition  sa^Ti  that  not  one 
escaped, 

Pyrrhus  was  a  king  of  Epirus,  who 
boa>tcd  his  descent  from  Achilles,  and 
whom  Hannibal  called  "  the  greatest  ot 
coramanderj."  He  was  nevertheless 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  Curius,  his  army 
of  eighty  thousand  bcmg  routed  by  thirty 
thousand  Romans ;  whereupon  he  said 
that,  **  if  he  had  soldiers  like  tho.  RoTOaxvs.s 
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^ould  li^avc  no  corner  of  the  eaitli 
unseen,  and  no  nation  unconqucred." 

46.  Tiius  Manlius,  m- ">-»  Tor- 
qii&tus,  from  the  collar  (/.;''  he 
took  from  a  faJlcn  foej  i^  ^  nis, 
Mirnamed  Ciudnnatas,  or  *'tiitt  curly - 
haired/* 

47.  Throe  of  the  Dedl,  father,  son» 
*ind  grandson,  sacrifici^d  their  lives  in 
hatilc  nt  clinercnl  times  fortheir  couutrj-, 
'the  Fiibti  also  rendered  signal  services 
to  the  state,  but  are  chiefiy  known  in 
liistoi-y  throui;h  one  of  tlieir  number, 
(JutuctiiisM<iximuSf  Funmraed  Cunciator, 
ur  the  Dclayiif,  from  whom  we  h:ive  '^  the 
Fabian  poUc)^/' 

53*  The  hill  of  Fiesole,  overloolcing 
Florence,  wht-re  Dante  was  bom.  Fic- 
iole  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  for 
giving  refuge  10  Catiline  and  his  fellow 
conspimtors. 

55,  The  birth  of  Christ.  Milton, 
Hymn  en  thf  Morning  of  Ctirijits  A^ff* 
f^'f^y*  3*  4  :— 

"  But  he,  her  fean  to  cease, 
Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peicc  *. 

She,  crowned  inrith  oliA*e-gTcen,  came  softly 
sliding 
Down  through  the  turnLiig  s^pbore, 
Ht5  ready  harblojjer, 
^V^ith  turtle  wing  the  amorous  cloud*  di- 
viding : 
Aadf  Avaviflg  vi'ide  her  myrtle  vnmdt 
She  strikes  a  uriversal  pocc  through  sea  and 
loud. 

*•  No  war  or  battle's  sound 
Wai  heard  the  world  around : 

"Die  idle  $pcar  ajad  shield  were  high  up 
hung : 
TJie  hooked  chanot  Mood 
Uuiitaiiied  \vith  hostile  blood  ; 

The  taunp^t  *iiwl(c  not  to  the  arm€d  ibromg; 
And  kings  sat  siifl  with  ai^fid  eye, 
.Vs  it  ihey  siirely  kiicw  their  sovmti  Jjord  was 
by." 

65.  Durax?o  in  Macedonia,  and  Phar- 
¥3lia  in  ThessaJy. 

f>6.   Gower,  Cortf,  Amant,t  IL  :— 

^  That  one  sleeth,  and  ih.it  other  stCTvedi, 
I  Put  al>Q%'en  all  ht»  prUo  desen'Cih 
^  Thi%  kofghtly  Roniain ;  where  he  rode, 
T-  \ivi  dedly  swcrd  no  man  abode, 
A>^en  the  which  was  no  defence : 
Jvijiptit  fledd-j  in  bis  presence," 

(J  7,  AiUandros,  a  city,  and  Simols.  a 
fiver,  uearTroy,  whuncc  can^c  the  Koumn 
*  r  with  AKnt^^  into  Italy. 

It  iv*i  an  evil  hour  for  I'lolcmyi 


when  Caesar  took  from  him  tlie  1<tngdoia 
of  EgypU  -nd  gave  it  to  Cleopatra- 

7a  Juba,  king  of  NuiaidLGL,  who  pro- 
tected Pompcy,  Cato,  and  Scipio  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalio*  Being  conquered 
by  C*esar,  bis  realm  beca^me  a.  Ronian 
province,  of  which  Sallust  the  Imtonas 
was  the  first  governor* 

MUton,  Sams*  Agon.^  1695: — 

**  But  a«  aji  ea^e 
His  cloudless  thunder  bolted  on  their  headsL" 

7t.  Towardii  Spain,  where  some  rem- 
nants of  Porapey^s  army  still  nrroained 
under  hi^  two  sons.  When  thtir^e  wer« 
5ub<lued  the  civil  war  was  at  an  end.         j 

73.  Oct.ivius  Augustus,  nephew  of 
Julius  Ct^ar.  At  the  battle  of  Philippt 
Kg  defeated  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
estaWti;ht:d  the  Empire. 

75.  On  account  of  the  great  slaughttir 
made  by  Augustus  in  his  battles  wth 
Mark  Antony  and  his  brother  Ludus^  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  cities, 

8t.  Augustus  closed  the  gates  of  ibe 
temple  of  Janus  as  a  sign  of  universd 
peace,  in  the  year  of  Christ's  birth. 

S6,  Tiberius  Caesar. 

90.  The  criTcifixion  of  Christ,  in  which 
the  Romans  took  part  in  the  person  <:^ 
Pontius  Pilate* 

93.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under 
Titus,  wliich  avenged  the  crucifixion. 

04.  When  the  Church  was  assailed  by 
the  Lombards,  who  were  subdued  by 
Charlcnuigne. 

98.  Keferring  back  to  lice  31 : — 

"  Jn  order  tU^t  thcj  sec  with  how  great  reason 
Men  m.>vc  agaitist  the  sundard  sacrosanct, 
Both  who  appropriate  and  who  oppose  it.** 

lop.  The  Golden  Lily,  or  FIeur-de*li» 

of  France.     The  Guclfs,  uniting  with  the 

French,  opposed  the  Ghibeilincs,  wlro 

I  had  appropriated  ihc  imperial  standard 

[  to  their  own  party  piu^poses. 

,106.  diaries  IL  of  Apulia,  son  of 
Charles  of  Aujou, 

1 1  r.  Cliange  the  imperial  eagle  fof  the 
lilies  of  France, 

112.  Mercury  ^  the  smallest  of  the 
planets,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aste- 
roids,'being  sixteen  times  smaller  thoii 
I  lit'  Ivirth, 

114.  Sp^'ukliJg  id  thv*  p4fjm*t  ^Icrcuf^, 
Buti  ^aj  i :  *'  \yv*  arc  x\v\\  to  cou^idct  tlifi 
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Sects  which  Mercury  produces  upon  us 
the  world  below,  for  which  honour 
nd  blame  are  given  to  the  planet ;  for 
\  Album asar  says  in  the  introduction  to 
|i«i  seveDth  treatise,  nintli  dK-isioHj  where 
r  treats  of  the  nature  of  the  pUuiets  and 
their    properties,   Mercnry   signifies 
Ihtse  twenty-two  things  among  others, 
namely,  desire  of  knowledge  and  of  seeing 
secret  ihings ;  interpretation  of  the  Deity, 
of  oracles  and  prophecies;  foreknowledge 
of  things  future  ;  knowledge  and  pro- 
fundity of  knowledge  in  profound  books ; 
study  of  wisdom  ;  memory  o!  stones  and 
tales ;  eloqtience  with  polish  of  language ; 
sublilty  of"  genius  ;  aesire  of  lordship ; 
fippetite  of  praise  and  fame;  colour  and 
subtilty  of  speech  ;  subtilly  of  genius  in 
everything  to  which  roan  betakes  liim- 
=elf ;    desire  of  perfection ;   cunning  of 
hand  in  all  arts  j  practice  of  trade ;  selling, 
buying^  giving,  receiving,  stealing,  cheat* 
ing  J  concealing  thoughts  in  the  mind  ; 
1^ change    of  habits  ;    youthfulness,    lust, 
Bbundance,  murmuiii,  ]ies»  false  testimony, 
Tend  many  other  things  as  being  therein 
contained.      And   therefore  our  author 
feigns^  that  those  who  have  been  active 
in  the  world,  and  have  lived  with  politi- 
cal and  moral  virtues,  show  themselves 
)\i  the  sphere  of  Mercury^  because  Mer- 
cury exercises  such  influence,  according 
t'j  the  astrologers,  as  has  been  shown  ; 
but  it  IS  in  man  s  free  will  to  follow  the 
.        good  influence  and  avoid  the  bad,  and 
^H  hence  sprin.:^  the  merit  and  demerit.** 
^H     Milton »  Lycidas^  70  :— 
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•'  Fime  19  tlic  *piir  that  tlje  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 
(That  Li^t  biirmity  of  noble  mind,) 
To  scorn  ticJight?,  aiid  live  bborious  d;ij  5  ; 
liul  the  fair  guerdon  when  wc  hope  to  find, 
And  think  tu  burst  gut  Into  sudden  blajfc. 
Comes  the  blind  Fur>'wiih  the  abhorred  shears 
And  *!its  the  tliiu-iipun  lifts.      '  But  not  thr 

praisci,* 
Phci:bi»  replied,  ^tnd  touched  my  trcmblitig 

ears : 
'  Fame  ts  no  plant  that  i^ows  on  mortal  suU, 
Nor  in  ihc  gUsiering  foil 
Set  off  to  Ihc  world,  nor  in  broad  rtimour  lies ; 
But  lives  and  ^prc;ids  uloft  by  iho»e  pure  cyw-^. 
And  pcafcci  wittiess  of  aH-judeine  Jove : 
As  ho  pronounces  lastly  on  each  dccti. 
Of  so  much  fAme  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed/  ** 

121.  Piccarda»  Canto  III.  70,  says: — 

•  nmtlicr,  our  iR'iH  b  quieted  by  vJrt\tc 
Of  vhariiyi  thnt  makes  u*  wish  aloni' 

V'yf  Mliat  ^v  havci  iwr  s^'^^'  u^  ihinl  fof 


128.  Villani,  VL  Ch,  90,  vclatt!s  the 
stQxy  of  Romeo  (in  Italian  Romeo)  as 
followsj  though  it  will  be  observed  that 
he  uses  the  word  romeo  not  a-s  a  propei; 
but  as  a  common  noun,  in  its  sense  of 
pngrim  :  "There  arrived  at  his  court  a 
pilgrim,   who   was   returning  from    St. 
James  ;  and  heaiing  of  the  goodness  o? 
Count  Rajmond,  he  tarried  in  his  coiu*t, 
and  was  so  wise  and  worthy^  and  found 
such  favour  with  the  Count,  tiiat  he  mad^* 
him  master  and  director  of  all   things. 
He  waii  always  dad   in  a  decent  and 
clerical  habit,  and  in  a  short  time,  by 
bis  dcxterit}'  and  wisdom,  increased  the 
income  of  his  lord  threefold,  maintainmg 
always  a  grand  and  honourable  court. 
....  Four  daughters  had  the  Count, 
and  no  son.    By  the  wisdom  and  address 
of  the  good  pilgrim,  he  first  married  the 
eldest  to  the  good  King  Louig  of  France 
by  means  of  money,  saying  to  the  Count, 
'Let  me  manage  this,  and  do  not 
troubled  at  the  cost ;  for  if  thou  marry 
Lhe  first  well,  on  account  of  this  relation- 
ship thou  wiltnrarry  all  the  others  better, 
and  at  less  cost.'     And  so  it  came  to 
pass ;  for  .straightway  the  King  of  Eiig- 
liuid,  in  order  to  be  brother- iivlaw  of  the 
King  of  France,  took  the  second  for  a.' 
small  sum  of  money ;  then  his  brother^ 
bting  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  took 
the  third  ;  and  the  fourth  still  remainmg 
to  be  married,  the  good  pilgrim  said^ 
*  With  this  one  I  want  thee  to  have  a 
brave  son,  who  shall  be  thy  heir  ;'  and 
so  he  did.     Finding  Charles,  Count  of 
Anjon,  brother  of  King  Louis  of  France, 
he  said,  *  Give  her  lo  this  nmn,  for  he 
will  be  the  best  man  in  the  world  ;'  pro* 
phesying  concerning  him,  and  so  it  was 
done'.      Then  it  came  to  paijs  through 
envy,  which  spoils  every^  good  thing,  that 
the  barons  of  Provence  accused  the  good 
pilgrim   of  having  badly  managed  the 
treasury  of  the   Couni,    and  had    huii 
called  to  a  reckoning.    The  noble  pilgrim 
said  :  *  Coimt,  I  have  served  thee  a  long 
time,  and  brought  thee  from  low  to  high 
estate,  and  for  this,  through  false  counsel 
of  thy  folk,  thou  art  little  pmtcful,     I 
came  to  tliy  court  a  poor  pilgrim,  and 
hive   lived   modestly   on    thy    bounty. 
Hnve  my  mule  and  my  staff  and  scrip 
given  l>ack  to  rae  .!>  when  I  came,  iind  I 
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would  not  hare  him  go ;  bat  on  no  ac* 
count  would  he  remain  ;  and  he  departed 
as  he  had  come,  and  never  was  it  Known 
whence  he  canie,  nor  wWths^r  he  went. 
Many  thought  tluit  his  was  a  sainted 
soul.*' 

142.  Lord  Racon  says  in  his  Est€ty  en 
Adversity  t  **  Prosperity  is  the  blessing 
of  the  Old  Testament  ;  adversity  is  the 
blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the 
creater  benediction  and  the  clearer  reve- 
lation of  God's  favour.  Yet,  even  in  the 
Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David  s 
haq),  you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse-like 
airs  as  carols  ;  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in  describin.'!^ 
the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the  felicities  of 
Solomon/' 


CANTO   VII. 

1,  **  Hosanna,  holy  God  of  Sabaolh, 
ilhuninating  with  thy  brightness  the 
happy  fires  of  tbese  realms." 

Dtxnie  is  still  in  the  planet  Mercurj', 
which  receives  froro  the  sun  six  times 
more  light  and  heat  than  the  earth, 

5,  By  Substance  is  here  meant  spirit, 
or  angel ;  the  word  ha\ing  the  sense  of 
Subsistence,    See  Canto  XIII.  Note  58. 

7.  The  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the 
fl^nng  spirits  is  beautifully  expressed  in 
these  linca* 

to.  Namely,  the  doubt  in  his  mind, 

14.  Bice,  or  Beatrice, 

17.  Conviio,  III.  8  :  **  And  in  these 
two  places  I  say  these  pleasures  appear, 
raying,  In  her  tyes  and  in  her  nt*ed 
smile ;  which  two  places  by  a  beautiful 
similitude  may  be  called  balconies  of 
the  Lady  who  inhabits  the  edifice  of 
the  body,  that  is,  the  Soul;  since  here, 
nlthongli  as  if  veiled,  she  often  sliowis^ 
hersellT  She  shows  herself  in  the  eyes 
so  manifestly,  that  he  who  looks  care- 
fid  ly  can  recognize  her  present  passion. 
Hence,  inasmuch  as  six  passions  are 
peculiar  to  the  human  sou!,  of  which 
the  Philosopher  makes  mention  in  his 
Rhetoric,  that  is,  grace,  zeal,  mercy, 
envy,  love,  and  shame,  wth  none  of 
these  can  the  Soul  be  impassioned,  with- 
out its  semblance  coming  to  the  window 
of  the  eyes,  unless  it  be  kept  within  by 
great  effort.  Hence  one  of  old  plucked 
mi  his  eyes,  so  that  his  mwsird  ihamc 


might  not  appear  out%v«rdly,  as  -^t 
the  poet  rektes  of  Theban  <L 
when  he  says,  that  in  eternal  nigrit  lo 
hid  his  shame  accursed.  She  show. 
herself  in  the  mouth,  tts  colour  behind 
glass.  And  what  is  laughter  but  a  co- 
ruscation of  the  delight  of  the  soul,  tlut 
is,  a  light  appearing  outwardly,  as  it 
exists  within?  And  therefore  it  beho- 
vcth  man  to  show  his  soul  in  modern^ 
joy,  to  laugh  moderately  writh  dignified 
severity,  and  with  slight  motion  of  ilie 
arms  \  so  that  the  Lady  who  then  shows 
herself,  as  has  been  said,  may  appear 
modest,  and  not  dissolute.  Hence  the 
Book  of  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  com' 
mands  us,  *  Let  thy  laughter  be  without 
cacliin nation,  that  is  to  say,  wirhout 
cackling  like  a  hen.'  Ah,  wonderful 
laughter  of  my  Lady,  that  never  was 
perceiveti  but  by  the  eye  ! " 

20.  Referring  back  to  Canto  VL 
92:— 

*•  To  do  vengeance 
Upon  the  vengeance  cif  the  ancient  sin.* 

27.  Milton,  Par.  Zesf,  I.  i,  the 
story 

'*  Of  man's  first  cHsobedknce,  and  the  fnut 
Ofdiat  forbidden  tree,  whose  raorUil  taste 
Brousbi  dcTitli  into  the  world,  and  alt  our  n  iM, 
Withlos,^  of  E«dc«,  till  nnc  greater  Man 
Keiitore  us,  and  regain  the  biissfwl  scstt." 

36.  Sincere  in  the  sense  of  pure. 

65,  Plato,  T/rmi'f/s,  Davis's  Tr.,  X. ; 
'*  L^t  us  declare  then  on  \v\mt  account 
the  framing  Artificer  settled  the  forma* 
tion  of  this  universe.  He  was  good ; 
and  in  the  gond  envy  is  never  engcn* 
dered  about  anything  whatever.  Hence, 
being  free  from  thijj,  he  desii-ed  that  all 
things  shotild  as  much  as  possible  re- 
semble himself." 

Also  Milton,    Pcir.   Lcst^    I.    259  :— 

'*  Tlie  Almighty  ha<h  not  built 
Here  fur  his  envy," 

And  again,  VIII.  491  : — 

'•  I'hou  hast  ful  fillet! 
I'hy  words^  Creator  bounteous  and  benign, 
Giver  of  all  things  Tair  I  biit  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts  I  nor  envicst." 

67.  Dante  here  discriminates  between 
the  direct  or  immediate  inspirations  of 
Gorl,  and  those  influences  that  come 
indirectly  through  the  stars.  In  ttie 
Convtio^  Vll,  ^^  he  -sayd  ;  **The  good* 
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s  of  God  w  received  iii  one  manner , 

disembodied  substances,  that  is,   by 

:hc  Angels  (who  are  without   material 

grossness,  and  as  it  were  diaphanous  on 

count  of  the  purity  of  their  form),  antl 

another  manner  by  the  human  soul, 
hich,  though  in  one  part  it  is  free  from 
mailer,  in  another  is  impeded  by  it ;  (as 
a  man  who  is  wholly  in  the  water, 
except  \\is  head,  of  whom  it  cannot  be 
isiaid  he  is  wholly  in  the  water  nor  wholly 
oitt  of  it  ;  \  and  in  another  manner  by 
the  aninials,  whose  soul  U  all  absorbed 
in  matter,  but  somewhat  ennobled  ;  and 
in  another  manner  by  the  raetals,  and  in 
another  by  the  earth  ;  Ijccause  it  is  the 
most  material,  and  therefore  the  most 
remote  from  and  the  most  inappropriate 
for  the  first  most  simple  and  noble 
virtue,  which  i.s  solely  intellectual,  that 
is,  God.** 

And  in  Canto  XXIX.  136  ;— 

**  The  priinal  light,  that  all  irradiate 

By  modes  as  many  is  received  therein, 

As  are  the  spleadours  wherewith  it  15  mated, " 

76,  CemifOf  VII,  3  J  **  Between  the 
angelic  nature,  which  is  an  intellec- 
tual things  and  the  human  soul  there  is 
no  step,  but  they  are  both  almost  con- 
tinuous in  the  order  of  gradation.  .  ,  .  , 
Thus  we  are  lo  suppose  and  finnly  to 
believe,  that  a  man  may  be  so  noble, 
and  of  such  lofty  condition,  that  he  shall 
be  almost  an  angeL" 

130.  The  Angels,  and  the   Heavens, 

I  and  the  human  soul,  being  immediately 
inspired  by  God,  are  immutable  and  in- 
destructible. But  the  elements  and  the 
feouls  of  brutes  and  plants  are  controlled 
by  the  stars,  and  are  mutable  and  perish- 
fcble. 
142.  See  Pttr^,  XVI.  85  ;— 


'•  Forth  from  the  hand  of  Him,  who  fondles  it 
Before  it  1%  like  10  a  little  girl 
Weeping  and  bughinf^  in  her  childish  sport, 
Issues  the  simple  .^aul,  that  nothing  knows 
Save  thiit,  prwrecdittg  from  a  joyous  Maker, 
Gladly  it  turns  to  that  which  ^ives  it  pica- 
•111*.** 


And  also  /Vi/*^*  XXV.  70  :— 

'1I10  prinvil  Motor  lum*  to  it  well  pleaded 
At  ».»  Bixeat  art  of  nature,  and  xn^ires 
A  tpifit  new  with  virtue  slW  replete," 


mm 


CANTO  VJIL 

1.  The  ascent  to  the  Third  Heaven, 
or  that  of  Venus,  where  are  seen  the 
spirits  of  Lovers,  Of  this  Heaven  Dante 
says,  ConvifOj  II.  14  : — 

^*  The  Heaven  of  Venus  may  he  com- 
pared lo  Rhetoric  for  rvvo  properties ;  I 
the  first  is  the  brightness  of  its  aspect, 
which  is  most  sweet  to  look  upon,  more 
than  any  other  star  ;  the  second  is  its 
appearance,  now  in  the  homing,  now  in 
the  evening.  And  these  two  properties 
are  in  Rhetoric,  the  sweetest  of  all  the 
sciences,  for  that  is  principally  its  in  ten- 
lion.  It  appears  in  the  morning  when 
the  rhetorician  speaks  before  the  fece  ot 
his  audience  ;  it  appears  in  the  evening, 
that  is,  retrograde,  when  the  letter  in 
part  remote  speaks  for  the  rhelorician,** 

For  the  influences  of  Venus,  see  Canto 
IX.  Note  33. 

2.  In  the  days  of  **  the  false  and  lying 
gods,"  when  the  world  was  in  peril  of 
damnation  for  misbelief.  Cypria,  or 
Cyprigna,  was  a  title  of  Venus,  from  the 
place  of  her  birth,  Cyprus. 

3.  The  third  Epicycle,  or  that  of 
Venus,  the  third  planet,  was  its  sup' 
posed  motion  from  west  to  east,  while 
the  whole  heavens  were  swept  omsTird 
from  east  to  west  by  the  motion  of  the 
Piimum  Mobile. 

In  the  Convii(t^  IT.  4,  Dante  says  : 
*'Upon  the  back  of  this  circle  (the 
Equatorial)  in  the  Heaven  of  Veniis, 
of  which  we  are  now  treating,  is  a  little 
sphere,  which  revolves  of  itself  in  this 
heaven,  and  whose  orbit  the  astrologci's 
call  Epicycle,*'  And  again,  II.  7  r  "All 
this  heaven  moves  and  revolves  with  its 
Epicycle  from  east  to  west,  once  every  , 
natural  day  ;  but  whether  this  moveniea"" 
b-e  by  any  Intelligence,  or  by  the  swee 
of  the  Primum  Mobile,  God  knoweth ; 
in  me  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
judge." 

Milton,  Far.  Lost,  VIIT.  72  :— 

•*  Frum  man  or  an^el  the  ^rcat  Architect 
Did  wisely  to  coDcenl,  and  not  divuU« 
His  secrets  to  be  scanned  by  them  Who  <}t;ght 
Rather  admire  ;  or,  if  they  list  to  try 
Conjeciiin:,  He  his  fabric  of  the  hcavcnt 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes  ;  perhaps  to  iimve 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opini'Hus  wide 
Hereafter,  v.h<i\i  \\v«s^  cwtn*  Vi  '"^^A'^^jsac*^ 
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1  epicycle,  oib  in  orLi." 

also  Nichol*  Soiar  Sysfi'/ftt  p.  7  : 
hing  id  later  times  ought  to  ob* 
ficurc  the  glory  of  Hipparchits,  and,  as 
some  think,  the  still  grwtcr  Ptolemy- 
Amid  Ihc  bewilderment  of  these  plane- 
tary inolion>,  v^hat  could  they  say,  ex- 
cept that  the  *  gods  never  net  without 
4e«ign;*  and  thereon  resolve  to  discern 
it  ?  The  motidln  of  the  Earth  was  con- 
ce;ded  from  thum  :  nor  was  aught  intel- 
ligible or  explicable  concerning  the 
wanderings  of  the  planets,   except  the 

fand  revolution  of  the  iky  around  the 
artK  That  Earth,  small  to  ns,  ihey 
therefore,  on  the  ground  of  phenomena, 
i^onsidered  the  centre  of  the  Universe, — 
thinking,  pcrliaps,  not  more  confinediy 
than  persons  in  repute  in  modem  da}'s. 
Around  that  centre  all  motion  seemed 
to  pass  in  order  the  most  regular ;  and 
if  a  few  bodies  appeared  to  intemipt  thL- 
regularity  of  tliat  order,  why  not  conceive 
the  existence  of  some  anangement  by 
which  they  might  be  reconciled  with  it? 
It  was  a  strange,  but  most  ingenious 
idea.  They  coidd  not  tell  how,  by  any 
simple  system  of  circular  and  uniform 
motion,  the  ascertained  courses  of  the 
planets,  as  directly  obsenctr\  were  to  be 
accounted  for ;  but  they  made  a  most 
artificbl  scheme,  that  still  saved  the  im- 
mobility of  the  Earth.  Suppose  a  person 
passing  around  a  room  holding  a  lamp, 
and  all  the  while  turning  on  \m  licel. 
If  he  turned  round  imifomilyj  there 
would  be  no  actual  interniptiou  nf  thc- 
uniform  circular  motion  both  of  the 
carrier  and  the  carried  j  but  the  light,  as 
sceft  by  an  obsetzcr  in  ihc  in^rior^  would 
make  strange  gyration?;.  Unable  to  ac- 
count otherwise  for  the  inegularities  of 
the  phnet>,  tliuy  mounted  tiiem  in  this 
manner,  on  small  circles,  whof^  ctud'^s 
tfw/y  revolved  rcg^ularly  around  the  Earth, 
but  which,  during  their  i-cvolutionarN' 
motion,  also  revolved  around  their  own 
centres.  Styling  these  cycles  and  epi- 
cycles, the  ancient  leam^'d  mcit  framed 
that  grand  system  of  the  Heavens  con- 
cerning which  Ptolemy  composed  hi« 
*  Syntax.''' 

7.  Shakespeurc.  Lows  l.ahom's  L&stj 
HI  I  f-^ 


ThI*  acnjaf-jnntoT,  sran^dw'^irf,  Dan  Oiptd', 
Regent  of  ■  :  uf  folded  anu, 

The  anoii  :  ^is  and  groaius 

Lkgcof     1  Jionwnti* 

9,  Cupid  m  the  b^ciablAtice  of  Asa- 
Diu-i.  ^fuid^  L  71S,  Davidsoti's  Tl: 
'*iihc  cUngs  to  him  with  her  eyes,  ha 
whole  soulj  and  sometimes  fondles  him 
in  her  Jap,»  Dido  not  thinking  what  i 
powerful  god  is  sellling  on  her,  haple^ 
one,  Meanwliile  he,  mindful  of  his  Ad- 
daJian  molhcr,  begins  irLsensibly  to  eShst 
the  inemoiy  of  SicbiciLs,  and  with  1 
living  flame  tries  to  prepossess  her  Inn- 
guiil  affections,  and  her  h?^:^at,  chilled 
by  long  disuse;" 

10.  V^enus,  with  whose  uanae  this 
canto  begins. 

It,  Brunctto  Latini,  7*resm\  I.  Ch,  3, 
says  that  Veiras  **  always  follows  the 
sun,  and  is  Ix^utiful  and  gentle,  and  b 
called  the  Goddess  of  Love. '' 

Dante  says,  it  plays  with  or  caresses 
live  sun,  **  now  behind  and  now  m 
front."  When  it  follows,  it  (5  Hcspc- 
rus»  the  Evening  Star;  when  it  precedes, 
it  is  l^hosphor,  the  Morning  Star. 

31.  The  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the 
spirits,  as  well  as  their  brightness,  is  in 
proportion  to  their  vision  of  God.  Com> 
pare  Canto  XIV,  40  : — 

"  Its  brightnci^  is  jiroporhoueU  tt«  the  ;»tYjour, 
The  ardour  to  th'i  visian  ;  aiid  the  vi^vton 
Equals  whjkt  gr»ce  it  has  above  tcs  vrofth.*' 

23,  Made  visible  by  mist  and  cloud* 
r.ick. 

27.  Their  n;.«tion  onginates  in  the 
Primuvi  AfobiU,  whose  Regents,  or  I& 
telligences,  are  the  Seraphim, 

34,  The  Regenus  or  Inlelligences,  of 
Venus  are  the  rruicipalitlcs* 

37.  This  is  the  first  line  of  the  first 
canzone  in  the  Comtftf,  and  in  his  com- 
mentary upon  it,  II.  5,  Dante  sayi: 
* '  In  the  first  place,  then,  be  it  knowii, 
that  the  movers  of  this  heaven  are  sub- 
stances separate  from  matter,  tlial  ts 
Intelligences,  which  the  conimou  people 
call  Angels."  And  farther  on,  11.  6: 
'*  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
motors  of  the  Henven  of  the  Moon  are 
of  the  order  of  the  Angels  ;  and  those 
of  Mercurv^  are  the  Archangels  ;  and 
\ho^  ^  V^TOJrt  •xt'?  tl\e  Thrones,"     }t 
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1  be  observed^  however,  that  in  Une 
he  alludes  to  the  PrincipaliUes  as  the 
e^eiita  of  Venus  ;  and  in  Canto  IX,  61. 
speaks  of  the  Thrones  ai  rellecting  the 
justice  of  Cod  : — 

Above  us  there  arc  mixrors,  Throne?.  >'inu  call 
Jlhein. 
FroHi  which  eiliineb  out  on  us  God  JudiKuit ;" 


htis  rLfcrriiig  the  Thrones  to  a  higher 

liven  tlian  that  of  Venus. 

_    40.  After  he  hai  by  looks  asked  and 

|r>uiied  assent  from  Beatrice. 

46,  The  spirit  shows  its  uicreaae  of 

^^uy  by  increase  of  brightness.     As  Picar- 

^Bn  in  Canto  III.  67:— 

W 


^  First  "vvith  those  ottitr  ^iade»  the  smiled  a 
little ; 
rhcrcafler  answered  me  so  joyous!y, 
She  bccmcd  to  bum  in  the  first  fire  of  \<^\c'' 


I  And  Justinian,  in  Canto  V.  133  \-^ 
i^  Even  as  the  son,  that  dotli  concfcil  himself 
B      By  iu«  ttittch  light,  v.hen  liea,t  has  worn 
I       The  tcmpenng  jiilluetice  of  the  vafiourfititaisc, 
r  By  greater  rapuirc  thus  concealed  iticlf 
I       In  iia  own  i^dLuncc  the  figure  saintty." 


u 


w 


49.  The  spirit  who  speaks  is  Cliarles 
'Martel  of  Himgaiy^  tJie  friend  and  bene- 
factor of  I>anle,  Me  was  the  eldest  son 
^f  CharlciJ  the  Lame  (Charles  11.  of 
Naples)  and  of  Mar}'  of  Hungary.  He 
as  bom  in  1372,  and  in  1291  married 
the  **  beautiful  Clemence,"  daughter  of 
Rudolph  of  Hapaburg,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, He  died  In  1 29 5,  at  the  age  of 
twent\''threc,  to  wliich  he  alludes  in  the 
jrordf, 


**  The  nxirld  pofise;&!icd  tuc 
Short  tuitc  below." 


58,    That  part  of  rrovencc*   embra- 
^^cing  Avignon,    Aix,   Aries,   and    Mar- 
^beillesi  of  which  his  father  vr&&  lord,  and 
^^Drhicli  he  would  have  inherited  had  he 
^^^ved.       This  is    *^  the   great   dowry   of 
^^frrovence/^  Avhich  the  daughter  of  Ray- 
^Hfnond  Berenger  brought  to   Charles  of 
Anjou  in  marriage,   and  which  is  men- 
tioned hi  Purg.  XX.  6  r,  as  taking  the 
sense  of  shame  out  of  the  blood  of  tlte 

ICa^petti. 
61,  1  he  kingdom  of  Apulia  in  Au- 
kouia,  or  Lower  Italy,  tni bracing  Ban 
mi  the  Adriatic,  Gaeta  iu  the  Ten-a  di 
Lavoro  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  Cro- 
pita  ill  t'idiibrin  ;  a  rrgjon  U^imi  ted  on 


tlje  north  by  the  Tronto  emptying  into 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  Verde  (or  Garig 
liano)  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean. 
I  65.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
j  b7.  Sicily,  called  of  >oUT  Trinacria, 
I  from  its  three  promontories  Peloro,  Pa 
I  chino,  and  Lilibeu. 

I      68.  Pachino  is  the  soutli-eastem  pro- 

I  montory-  of  Sicily,  and  Peloro  the  north- 

\  eaiteni.     Between  them  lies  the  Gulf  ot 

Catania,  receiving  with  open   arms  the 

east  wind.     Horace  speaks  of  Enms  as 

**'riding  the  Sidlian  seas." 

70.  Both  Pindar  and  Ovid  speak  of 
the  giant  Tj-pho^ns,  as  struck  by  Jovc^s 
thunderbolt,  and  lying  burictl  under 
/Etna.  Virgil  says  it  is  Enceladus,  a 
brother  of  Tjphoeus.  Charles  I^Iaftel 
here  gives  the  philosophical,  not  the 
poetical,  cause  of  the  murky  atmosphere 
of  the  bay. 

72.  Through  him  from  his  ^and- 
fktlier  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  his  lather- 
in-law  the  Emperor  Rudolph. 

75.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  and  revolt 
of  Palermo,  in  12S2.  Milman,  /list, 
Laiin  Christ.^  VL  155  :  '*  It  was  at  a 
festival  on  Easter  Tuesday  that  a  mtdti- 
tude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo  and 
the  neiglibourhood  had  thronged  to  a 
church,  about  half  a  mile  out  of  the 
town,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  GhosU 
The  religiou,s  jjcrvice  was  over,  the  mer- 
riment begun  ;  tables  were  spread,  the 
amusements  of  all  sorts,  ^ame^,  dances 
under  the  trees,  weve  gomjTf  gaily  on; 
when  the  harmony  was  suddeidy  inter- 
rupted and  the  joyoutiiie^.;^  chilled  hy 
the  appearance  uf  a  body  of  French 
j  soldiery,  imder  the  pretext  of  keeping 
the  peace.  The  French  mingled  fami- 
liarly with  the  people,  paid  court,  not  in 
the  most  rR5|xjctfuI  manner,  to  the 
women  ;  the  young  men  made  sullen 
remonstrances,  and  told  them  lo  go  their 
way.  The  frenchmen  began  to  draw 
togetlier.  *  These  rebeilioLis  Taterins 
must  have  arms,  or  tl\ey  woidd  not  ^eu- 
tme  on  such  insolence.  They  began  to 
search  some  of  them  for  arms.  Tlie  two 
parties  were  already  glaring  at  each 
other  in  zw^ty  hostility.  At  that  mo- 
ment  the  beatJliful  daughter  of  Roger 
MastraiigClo,  a  mniaen  of  exquisite  lo^'e* 
liness  and  modesty.  Avhh  herbride<geciftBj^ 
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named  Drouetf  either  iu  wftntanncss  or 
insult,  came  up  to  her,  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  searching  for  amis»  thrust 
nis  hand  into  her  bosom.  The  girl 
fainted  in  her  bridegroom's  arm>.  He 
uttered  in  hk  agony  the  fatal  cry.  'Death 
to  the  French  I '  A  youth  ruslied  ^,* 
%vard,  stabbed  Droiiet  to  the  heart  with 
hJs  own  sword,  was  himself  struck  down. 
The  cry,  the  shriek,  ran  through  the 
crowd,  '  Death  to  tlie  French  I '  Many 
Sicilians  fell,  but,  of  two  hundred  on  the 
spot,  not  one  Frenchman  escaped.  The 
cry  spread  to  the  city :  Mastrangelo 
took  the  lead  ;  every  house  was  stormed, 
every  hole  and  comer  searched  ;  their 
dress,  their  speech,  their  persons,  theii 
manners,  denounced  the  French.  The 
palace  was  forced  ;  the  Justiciar)',  being 
luckily  wounded  in  the  face,  and  rolled 
in  the  dust,  and  s^o  undetected,  mounted 
a  hone,  and  fled  with  two  followers. 
Two  thousand  French  were  slain.  They 
denied  them  decent  burial,  heaped  them 
together  in  a  great  piL  The  horrors  of 
the  scene  were  indescribable  ;  the  insur- 
gents broke  into  the  convents,  the 
churches.  The  friars,  especial  objects 
of  hatred,  were  massacred  ;  they  slew 
the  French  monks,  the  French  priests. 
Neither  old  age,  nor  sex,  nor  infancy 
was  spared.'* 

7*6.  Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria,  third 
Bon  of  Charles  II.  and  youn^'er  brother 
fif  Charles  M artel.  He  was  Xing  of 
Sicily  from  1309  to  1343.  He  brought 
with  him  from  Catalonia  a  band  of 
needy  adventurers,  whom  he  put  into 
high  olhces  of  state,  **  and  like  so  many 
leeches,"  Kiys  Biagioli,  "  they  filled 
themselves  witli  the  blood  of  that  poor 
people,  not  dropping  off  f^o  long  as  there 
remained  a  drop  to  suck." 

80.  Sicily  already  heavily  laden  wilh 
taxes  of  all  kinds. 

82.  Born  of  generous  ancestors,  he 
was  himself  avaricious, 

84.  Namely,  ministers  and  ofhcials 
who  were  not  greedy  of  gain. 

87.  In  God,  where  all  things  are 
reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  I^€V,  xxi.  6  ; 
**  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega  ;  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end."  Buti  interprets 
thus  ;  •*  Because  I  believe  that  ihou 
seest  my  joy  in  God,  even  as  X  sec  it,  I 
am  phnaed ;   aud  thii  also  is  dear  to 


me,  that  thou  seest  in  Gcni,  that  I  be> 
lieve  it** 

97.  Canvito^lXl.  14  :  **  The  first  agent, 
that  is,  God,  sends  his  influence  iato 
some  things  by  means  of  direct  rays,  and 
into  others  by  means  i^i^  reflected  splen- 
dour. Hence  into  the  Intelligences  tit« 
divine  light  rays  out  immediately ;  \& 
others  it  is  rellected  from  these  Intelli' 
genccs  fii-^t  illuminated.  But  as  mention 
is  here  maJe  of  light  and  splendour.  v\ 
order  to  a  perfect  understanding,  I  will 
show  the  tlifference  of  these  words, 
according  to  Aviccnna.  I  say,  the  cus- 
tom of  the  philosophera  is  to  call  the 
Heaven  Ughtt  in  reference  to  its  existence 
in  its  fountain  head  ;  to  call  it  rar,  ia 
reference  to  \u  passing  fron>  the  fountain- 
head  to  the  first  body,  in  which  it  is 
arrested  j  to  call  it  splendour^  in  refer* 
ence  to  its  reflection  upon  some  other 
part  illuminated." 

116.  If  men  lived  isolated  from  cacb 
other,  and  not  in  communities, 

120.  Aristotle,  whom  Dante  in  the 
Cotrvito^  II L  5,  calls  **  that  glorioui 
philosopher  to  whom  Nature  most  laU 
ojwn  her  secrets ;  ^*  and  in  In/,  IV.  131, 
"the  master  of  those  who  know." 

J  24.  The  Jurist,  the  Warrior,  the 
Priest  and  the  Artisan  are  here  typified 
in  SoloHj  Xerxes,  Melchisedec,  and 
Daedalus. 

120,  Nature,  like  death,  makes  no 
distinction  bet^vcen  palace  and  hoveL 
Her  gentlemen  are  born  alike  in  each, 
and  so  her  churls. 

130.  Esau  and  Jacob,  though  twin 
brothers,  differed  in  character,  Esau 
being  warlike  and  Jacob  peaceable. 
Genesis  xxv.  27  :  **  And  the  boys  grew : 
and  Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter^  a  man 
of  the  field ;  and  Tacob  was  a  plain  man, 
dwelling  in  tents,^' 

131.  Komuluiis,  called  Quirinus,  be- 
cause he  always  carried  a  spear  (^/xHr), 
was  of  such  obscure  birth,  that  the 
Romans,  to  dignify  their  origin,  preteo* 
ded  he  was  bom  of  Mars> 

141.  Cofmt0j  III.  3:  "Animate 
plants  have  a  very  manifest  affection  for 
certain  places,  according  lo  their  cha- 
racter ;  and  therefore  \vc  see  certain 
plants  rout  it  ig  themselves  by  the  w^ater- 
side^  and  others  upon  mountainous 
places,  and  others  oit  the  slopes  and  at 
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le  foot  rjf  (he  mounUuis,  which^  if  tbey 
c  transj>liintedl,  either  wholly  perish, 
live  a  kind  of  melancholy  life,  aji 
;hings  separated  from  what  is  friendly  to 
'  em/' 

145*  Another  allusion  to  King  Roberi 

f  Sicily.     VillaTii,  XII.  9,  says  of  him  r 

•'  Thi:;  km^  Robert  was  the  widest  king 

•hfti  had  been  knowii  among  Christians; 

for  five  hundred  years,  both  in  natural 

ability  and  in  knowledge,  being  a  very 

Teat  master  in  theology,  and  a  consum- 

tc  philosopher."   And  the  Fostillatore 

the  Monte   Cassino  Codex:   **This 

King  Robert  delighted  m  preaching  and 

studying,  and  would  have  made  a  lic:ter 

jnonk  than  king." 


CANTO   IX. 


I 

^"^    I.  The  Heaven  of  Venus  is  continued 

in  this  canto.     The  beautiful  Clcmence 

here  addressed   is   the  daughter  of  the 

Emperor  Rudclph,  and  wiJe  of  Charles 

Marteh     Some   commentators  say  it  is 

his  daughter,  but  for  what  reason  is  not 

apparent,  as  the  form  of  address  would 

rather    indicate     the     wife     than    the 

daughter ;  and  moreover,  at  the  date  of 

I       the  pocm^  1300,  the  daughter  was  only 

^Ksix  or  seven  years  old.    So  great  was  the 

^Puffection  of  this  "beautiful  Clemence  " 

^^  for  her  husband,  that  she  is  said  to  have 

fallen  dead  on  hearing  the  news  of  hi.H 

death. 

3.  Ch."irles  the  Lame,  dying  in  1 309, 
gave  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
to  his  third  son^  Robert,  Duke  of  Ca- 
labria, thus  dispossessing  Carlo  Roberto 
(or  Caroberto)  son  of  Charles  Marte! 
ajid  Clemence,  and  rightfid  heir  to  the 
throne. 

22.  Unknown  to  me  by  name. 

25.   The  region  here  described  is  the 

Marca  Trivigiana,  lying  Iietweert  Venice 

(here  indicated  by  onf  of  its  principal 

^B^'ards,  the  Rialto)  and  the  Alps,  dividing 

^Hltaly  Crom  Genuany. 

^■^   2S,   The  hill  on  which  stands  the  Cas- 

tello  di   Romano,   the  birthplace  of  tiie 

tyrant  Ezzelino,  or  Azzolino,  whom,  for 

Ins  cruelties,  Danle  purdshed  in  the  river 

of  boiling  blood, //^^  XII.  MO.     Before 

aia  birth  his  mother   is  said  to  have 

dreamed  of  a  lighted  torch,  as  Hecuba 


i 


I  tlitl  before  the  birdi  of  Paris,  Althaea 
1  liefore  the  birth  of  Meleager,  and  the* 
I  mother  of  St.  Dominic  before  the  birth  of 

I  "  The  amorous  p^iramour 

i      Of  Christian  Faith,  the  athlete  consecrate. 

\      Kind  iQ  hia  own  and  cruel  to  hi^  i!<im/* 

32.  Cunizza  was  the  sinter  of  Ajzolino 
\  di  Romano.     Her  story  is  told  by  Ro- 

landino,  hiOer  Chronuarufn^  in  Muralori^ 
^  Rer.  ItaL  Script,,  VIII,  173,  He  says 
!  that  she  was  first  mairied  to  Richard  of 
St*  Boniface ;  and  soon  after  had  an 
intrigue  with  Sordcllo,  as  already  men- 
tioned, Pt$rg.  VI.  Note  74,  Afterwards 
she  wandered  about  the  world  with  a 
soldier  of  Treviso,  named  Bonius,  **  tak- 
ing much  solace,"  says  the  old  chronicler, 
'*and  spending  much  money,'* — multa 
habtndo  solatia^  et  maxhnas  faciendo  ex' 
pettsas.  After  the  death  of  Bonius,  she 
was  married  to  a  nobleman  of  Braganzo  ; 
and  finally  and  for  a  third  time  to  a  j 
gentleman  of  Verona, 

The  Ottitno  alone  among  the  commen- 
tators takes  up  the  defence  of  Cunizza, 
and  says  :  **  This  lady  lived  lovingly  in 
dress,  song,  and  spoil:  -,  but  consented 
not  to  any  impropriety  or  unlawful  act ; 
and  she  passed  her  life  in  enjoyment,  as 
Solomon  says  in  Ecclesiastes,  — alluding 
probably  to  the  first  verse  of  the  second 
chapter,  **  I  said  in  my  heart,  Go  to  now, 
I  will  prove  thee  wnth  mirth  ;  therefore 
enjoy  pleasure  ;  and,  behold^  this  is  also 
vanity.^' 

33.  Of  the  influences  of  the  planet 
Venus,  quoting  Albumnsar,  as  before, 
Buti  says :  **  Venus  is  cold  and  moist,  and 
of  phJegrnatic  tempemment,  and  signifies 
beauty,  libEralit>',  patience,  sweetness, 
dignity  of  manners,  love  of  dress  and 
omamenls  of  gold  and  silver,  humility 
towards  friends,  pride  and  adjunction, 
delectation  and  delight  in  singing  and  use 
of  ornaments,  joy  and  gladness,  dancing, 
song  with  pipe  and  lute,  bridab,  oma- 
menls and  precious  ointment':,  cunning 
in  the  composition  of  songs,  skill  in  the 
game  of  chess,  indolence,  diunkenncss, 
lust,  adultery,  gesticulations,  and  lasci- 
viousness  of  courtesans,  abundance  of 
perjuries,  of  lies  and  all  kinds  of  wanton- 
ness, love  of  children,  delight  in  men, 
strength  of  body*   weakness  of   mind, 

I  abundance  of  fool  a.w\  ^yat^vs^^'S^'v^'iv^ 


♦  H'  /  /  .\     /  U    /%  I A  ,H  /V^  U, 


wlorifcfoii^  nicf c  h ; 

«f  !he  Moon,  al]  ......  ....._ 

maut  but  a  part  m  on<._  ui  in  j 

aDOlher,  according  to  D  i  i  :  :  erxc ;  ] 
aod  the  wi5»e  man  jidhero  to  tiic  good,  I 
ttad  overcomes  the  others."  | 

54.  Siijct  God  lus  pardoned  me,  I  am  1 
no  longer  troubled  lor  u:y  past  errors, 
on  account  of  whidi  I  aUnin  no  hi£;ht;r 
l^lory  in  PnrrHK*,  She  bad  tasted  of 
the  waters  of  Lcthc*  aiul  all  the  ills  nm! 
eirors  of  the  p.i>vl  i»\x?ic  fof^ltcn,  Pifr-, 
XXXIIL  94  >- 


*,'    l-i,lCC!Ai^IU»nff, 


And  if  thou 


":t  ihecnow 


Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Philalethes  in  the  notes  to  hj» 
t^unslatiou  of  the  Divina  Ccmmfdia,  isays  : 
^*  In  that  city  ....  there  will  be  Free 
Will,  cjnanci|Kitcd  from  all  evil,  and 
filled  with  all  good,  enjoying  without  in- 
terniptiou  the  delight  of  eternal  joys, 
obliviotiii  of  sins,  oblivious  of  puni^sH* 
raenli  ;  yet  not  so  oblivions  of  \\*>  libem- 
lioD  as  to  be  lingratcful  to  its  Jiberator. 
t>o  far,  therefore,  as  regards  intellectiin.1 
knowledge,  it  will  be  mindful  of  it^ 
poit  cviU ;  but  wholW  iinmindfui,  f^s 
regards  nny  feeling  ckf  wiwt  it  lins  passed 
through/'' 

37,  The  sijirii  of  Folco»  or  Fokbetto, 
of  Marseilleii,  r^s  mentioned  later  in  this 
canto ;  the  famoas  Troubadour  whose 
renown  was  not  to  perish  for  five  cen- 
turies, but  is  small  enough  now,  save  in 
the  lilerar)*  histories  of  Millot  and  the 
Denediciines  of  St.  Maur. 

44.  The  Marca  Triviginna  U  a}.:aln 
:illutled  to,  lying  between  the  Adige,  that 
empties  into  the  Adriatic  south  of  Venice, 
and  the  Tagli^inento  to  the  uorth-o^t, 
towards  Trieste.  Tins  rejnoii  embraces 
the  cities  of  Padua  and  Viccnza  in  the 
i^onth,  Trevbo  in  the  centre,  and  Fcltro 
In  the  north. 

46.  The  rout  of  the  Padnans  near 
Vlcseuza,  in  ihosc  eiidlc^^  quarrels  that 
nm  through  luiliaa  histor>' Hlic  the  roil 
of  u  drum.  Three  times  the  Paduan 
Guelphs  were  defeated  by  the  Ghibcl- 
Hnes,— in  131 1,  m  1314,  Vnd  In  1318, 
when  Can  Grande  del  la  Seal  a  was  chief 
of  the  Ghibdline  leagtJc.      The  river 


4 J.  .^  *iv,v -V,,  ^Hiivic  tile  SUc  ajiil 
Ca^ano  unite. 

50.  Riccardo  da  Ca miner,  who  irai 
a*.baj>3inated  while  pla>1iig  at  chess^  He 
was  a  son  of  the  **  good  Gherardo/^  and 
brother  of  the  beam Ifiil  C  rjiied 

Par^.    XVJ.   40.      He  hi 

father  ns  lunl  r>f  Trtviso  ; 
his  love  adventures  >o  to 
so  high  a  liand,  that  he  \\ 
binated  by  en  outraj^ed  husb&nd.     Ik 
story  of  his  as^^jisainnhon   is  told  in  ik 
//iff,    C\ifittsii*rt(m  in     Munatori,    XIL 

7?4. 

53.  A  certnin  bisihup  of  th.r  ^r-»r--  ' 
Ktdtro  in  Uie  if  area  Trivl^in 

name  is  dtmbtful,  bwi  who  ^\as  1 
spiritual  and  lemporalof  the  town,  V-f\>i^t 
faith  whh  certain  gentlemen  of  Ferrara, 
guilty  <vf  political  crime>i,  who  soiigbl 
refui^e  and  protection  in  hU,  diocesf. 
They  were  delivered  up,  r^n  '  ..v^  nf^iju 
Fernir.1.     Afterward  ihe  iscL'' 

amie  to  a  violent  tnd,   I-  1  n  Kt> 

death  willi  bags  of  wind. 

54.  Malta  was  a  prison  on  the  shons 
of  Lake  Bolsena,  whercapriests  were  la* 
carccrated  for  their  crimes.  There  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  imprisoned  the  Abbot  of 
l^fonte  Cassino  for  letting  the  fugitirt 
C destine  V.  escape  from  his  coment 

^S,  This  **co\urteous  priest"  wm*  a 
Guelpb,  and  s^howed  his  zeal  for  his  part) 
in  the  persecuiion  of  the  Ghibel tines. 

60.  The  treacher}'  and  cruelty  of  this 
man  will  be  in  conformity  lo  the  cti^toms 
of  the  country. 

6f .  Above  in  the  Cr)stalline  Heat'oi, 
or  Primum  Mobikt  is  the  Order  of  Angcli 
called  Thrones.  These  are  mirrors 
reflecting  the  justice  pnd  jttd^i-ncnis  ol 
God. 

69,  llie  BiXlmdo  (in  French  ntla 
dale  is)  is  tupf>osed  to  take  its  naaje 
from  the  place  in  the  East  ^vhcrc  it  tv^j 
found. 

Chmicei,  Cmtri  i^f  Lcz:,  7S  .^^^ 

"No  s^pLtlre  of  l\xtl%  BO  mbc  ridie  of  price^ 

Balais  Turki?,  fit-  dun;;  ti  my  dcxi-tc 
iTiat  mny  the  caste!  mAkcti  for  to  S>b«fUx  " 

The  mystic  tirtnes  of  this  stone  are 
thus  enumerated  bv  Mr.  King,  Aftftfrn 
Ccms,   p.    419  :    *'  The    Sitlais    Hul^ 
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rtprcsies  vain  aud  h-uLviAUi*  thoufjlut-, 
appeases  quarrels  belwetn  friends,  find 
^ves  lieolth  of  body.  Its  powder  taken 
in  water  cures  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and 
pains  in  the  liver.  If  you  touch  with  this 
gem  the  four  comcrsof  ahoitse,  orchard j 
or  vbeyard,  they  ^^ill  be  safe  from  h'ght- 
ning,  storms,  and  blight." 

7a  Joy  is  sho\yh  in  heaven  by  grentcr 
light,  ris  here  on  earth  by  s^miles,  and  n^ 
in  the  infernal  regions  the  i;rief  of  souls 
in  tnnjaent  is  by  greater  cinrkness* 

73.  In  Hira  ihysight  U  \  m  ibe  r.riginrJ, 
iiw  Z'Cift:r  i'  ittiuiat  thy  sight  itj-f/rf*:x' 

76.  There  is  a  similar  paSsiage  in  one 
of  the  Troubadours,  who,  in  an  F.lcg^', 
commends  his  departed  fiicnd  to  the 
Vtnjin  as  a  good  siiij^er.  **IIc  sang  sr> 
ell,  that  the  nightingaJes  "^w  silent 
'th  admiration,  and  listen^  to  him. 
erefore  God  rook  bim  for  his  own 
service.  .  ,  .  .  If  the  Vii-gin  Mary  is 
fond  of  genteel  young  men,  I  advise  her 
to  lake  him." 

77*  The  Sempliim,   clothed  with  six 

ings,  as  seen  in  the  vision  of  the  Prophet 

[saiah  vi,  2  :  *'  Above  it  stood  the  sera- 

ihims  r  each  one  had  six  wings ;  with 

ain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain 

le  covered  his  feet,  and  ^viili  twain  he 

did  fly/' 

81.   In  the  original*  ^  to  tfi*  iMtnasd 
■omc  iu  fimmif  ;  if  I  in-theed  myself  as 
on  in-raecst  th\'sdf.    Dantesqne  wonls, 
Le  iniuia^  Note  73, 

§2.  The  Mediterranean,  the  greatest 
seas,  except  #e  occao,  surrounding 
the  earth. 

Bn'ant,  Thantd^psis: — 

'*  And  poured  round  all 
Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  fi-aste." 


%l.  Extending  eastward  between  Eu- 
rope and  Africa.  Dfinte  gives  the  length 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  ninety  degrees. 
"  odem  geographers  malce  it  less  than 
!%. 
Sg,  Marseilles,  about  equidistant  from 
the  Ebro,  in  Spain,  and  the  Magni,  which 
rli\idcs  the  Genoese  and  Tuscan  terri* 
torie*.  Being  a  small  river,  it  has  but  a 
short  jouniey  to  make. 
^«^  92.  Buggia  is  a  city  in  Africa,  on  nearly 
^Hlhc  same  parallel  of  longitude  as  Mar- 


o^.  The  aiJu5ion  h«ve  ii  to  the  sicgte 
rt^i  Marsdllcs  by  a  portion  of  Cresarn 
army  under  Tribonius,  and  the  tleet  under 
Brutus.  Pitrg.  XVIIL  lOl  :— 

**  And  Caesar,  that  he  raight  subdue  Ilerda, 

Thrust  at  Mar^ciUcji,   aad  thuu  raa  bt9 
Spain." 

Lucan,  who  describes  the  siege  aiud 
I  sea-fight  in  the  third  book  of  hts  Phiif^ 
salia^  saya  : — 

**  Meanwhile,  impatient  of  the  lluijcnna  wat, 
The  chtcfmin  to  Ibenq,  bends  afnr, 
I      Xa\6,  give*  tljc  leader  p  Triboniiu*  car*.** 

04.  Foko.  or  Folchetto,  of  Marseille 
I  (Folqnet  de  Marseilles)  was  ri  noted  TroM- 
'  badour^  who  flourisiicd  at  the  end  of  the 
\  twelfth  century.  He  was  the  son  of  n 
I  rich  merchant  of  ^lai-scilleSt  end  after 
his  father's  deaths  gi^'ing  up  business  for 
pleasure  and  poetry,  became  a  frequenter 
of  courisajidiavouriteof  lords  and  princes. 
Among  his  patrons  are  mentioned  King 
Richard  of  England,  King  Alfonso  of 
Aragon,  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
and  the  Sire  Barral  of  Marseilles.  The 
old  Provcn^I  chronicler  in  liaynouard, 
V.  150,  says:  **  He  was  a  good  Trouba- 
dour, and  vcT}'  attractive  in  person.  He 
paid  court  to  the  wife  ctf  his  lord.  Sire 
barral,  and  besought  her  love,  and  made 
songs  about  her.  But  neither  for  prayers 
nor  songs  could  he  fmd  favour  wiili  her 
5^0  as  to  procure  any  mark  of  love,  of 
which  he  wa5  always  complaining  in  his 
songs.** 

Nevertheless  this  Lady  Alozais  listened 
with  pleasure  to  his  songs  and  praises ;  J 
ond  was  finally  moved  to  jealousy,  if  tootj 
to  love.  The  Troubadour  was  at  the  ' 
same  time  paving  his  homage  to  the  two 
5^ters  of  the  Sire  Barral,  I-'ui}'  Laura 
and  Lady  Mabel,  both  beautiful  and  dc 
gi'ftn  vtitor^  and  hcitig  accused  thereof, 
fell  into  disfavour  and  b.anishmcnt,  the 
I  Lady  Alazais  \vishing  to  hear  no  mon? 
I  his  prayera  nor  his  song?..  In  hh  despair 
he  took  refuge  at  the  coujl  of  William, 
Lord  of  Montpellier,  whose  wife,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Emperor  Manuel,  **comfo«ed 
him  a  little,  and  besought  him  not  to  be 
downcast  and  despairing,  but  for  love  of 
her  to  sin^  and  make  songs.'* 

And  now  a  great  change  came  over 

him.    Tlie  old  chronicler  ^<ve^  ox^Xsi  ^aci  •• 

^  *'  And  vt  CT-.Tr.e  \a  '^'i^^^W^  \I\N<r.  Va^ 
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Abxaifi  died  ;  and  the  Sire  Barml,  her 
husbatiii  and  hU  lord,  died  :  and  died 
the  good  King  Richotxl^  and  the  f^ood 
G>unt  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  Kiitj^ 
Alfonso  of  Aragon  ;  wht-rcar,  in  grief  for  '  disjx»3cd  to  criticise  tlie  play  upon  wori 


\2Q.  The  first  soul  redeemed  who 
Cliriil  descended  into  Limbo.  *'Thf 
first  iihall  he  la^t,  and  llic  last  hrsL" 

12T^,  The  Crucifixioji.      If  any  one  i< 


^ 


his  lady  and  for  thr  princes  who  were 
deodf  he  abandon ckI  the  world,  and  re- 
tired to  a  Cistercian  convent,  \Wth  his 
wife  ajid  two  sonn.  And  he  became 
Abbot  of  .1  rich  abbey  in  Provence, 
called  Torondet,  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  TouloiLsc,  imd  there  he  died/* 

It  was  in  I200  that  he  became  a  Cis- 
tercian, and  he  died  in  1233.  It  would 
l>e  pleasant  to  know  that  he  atoned  for 
his  youthful  follies  by  an  old  age  of  vir- 
tues. But  imfort^inatcly  for  hiis  fame,  the 
old  nightingale  became  a  liird  of  prey, 
lie  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  persecu* 
lions  of  the  Albigenses,  and  the  blood  of 
(hose  "slaughtered  saints^*  makes  a 
ghajitly  rubric  in  his  breWaiy. 

97*  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage.  The 
Ottimo  says  :  **  He  seems  to  mean^  that 
Kolco  loved  indifferently  married  women, 
virgins,  and  widows,  gentle  and  simple." 


in  this  beautiful  paii5>age.  Jet  him  n^mcin* 
ber  the  Tn  cs  Petrus  ct  iupcr  /laac  />€tnu 

124,  IMrems  xi.  31  ;  **  Bv  faith  Ik 
harlot  Rahab  perished  not  with  them  tbt 
believed  not,  when  she  had  received  tk 
spies  with  t»eace.'^ 

125.  Forgetful  that  it  %vas  in  the  bauds 
of  the  Saracens. 

127.  The  heathen  Gods  were  looked 
upon  by  the  Christians  as  demons.  Hence 
Florence  was  the  city  of  Satan  to  Dante 
in  his  dark  hours,  w  hen  he  thought  of 
Mars  ;  but  in  his  better  moments,  when 
he  remembered  John  the  Baptist,  it  wai 
'*  the  fairest  and  most  renowned  daugbtef 
of  Rome." 

130.  The  Lily  on  tlie  golden  floriaof 
Florence. 

133.  To  gain  the  golden  Horin  tk 
study  of  ilie  (JospeUand  the  Fathers  wu 


00.  PhiilisofTlirace,  called  Rodopeia   abandoned,  and  the  DecretaU,  or  book* 


from  Mount  Rodope  near  which  she 
lived,  was  deserted  by  her  Athenian  lover 
Demophoon,  of  whom  Chaucer,  Ltgendt 
0/  Good  IVotfiif/ff  2442,  gives  tliis  por- 
trait : — 

'•  Men  knewc  him  wdl  and  didden  hym  hotiour, 
For  at  Athcnis  duke  scid  lordc  was  he, 
As  Theseus  his  father  hath  ibe, 
That  in  his  tymc  was  of  urctc  renowiii. 
No  man  &q  g:rcEc  in  all  hh  regioun, 
And  like  his  father  of  face  aud  of  stature  ; 
And  false  of  love,  it  came  hym  of  nature  : 
As  docth  the  foxc^  Kcnarde  the  foxes  sonne, 
Of  kinde,  he  coulde  his  aide  futher  wurne, 
Withouien  lore  ;  as  can  a  dmke  swimme^ 
When  k  is  caught  and  caricd  to  the  brimmc" 


loi.  Hercules  was  so  subdued  by  love 
for  lole,  that  he  sat  among  her  maidens 
M pinning  with  a  distaff, 

J 03,   See  Note  34  of  this  canto, 
106.  Tile  ways  of  Providence, 

**  From  seeming  ciril  still  edudn^;  good.'* 

116.  Rahab,  who  concealed  the  spies 
Af  Joshua  amonjj  the  flax-stalks  on  the 
/oof  of  her  house.     Joshuat  ii-  6, 

118.   Milton,  Par,  Lost,  IV,  776  :— 


of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  so  diligently  conned, 
that  their  margins  were  worn  and  soileii 
with  thumb-marks.  The  first  five  boob 
of  the  Decretal 5  were  compiled  by  Gregory 
IX.,  and  the  sixth  by  Boniface  VIIL 

138.  A  prophecy  of  the  death  of  Booi- 
face  Till,  in  1303,  and  the  removal  of 
the  Holy  See  to  Avignau  in  1305, 


CANT0  X. 


I.  The  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  "a good 
planet  and  imperial,"  says  Brunetto 
Latini.  Dante  makes  it  the  symbol  di 
Arithmetic.  Ctvtv/fc,  II.  14;  ♦»Thc 
Heaven  of  the  Sun  may  be  compared 
to  Arithmetic  on  account  of  two  proper' 
ties;  the  first  is,  that  with  its  light  all 
the  other  stars  are  informed ;  the  second 
is,  that  the  eye  cannot  behold  it.  And 
these  two  properties  are  in  Arithmetic, 
for  with  its  light  all  the  sciences  ace 
illuminated,  since  their  subjects  are  all 
considered  under  some  number,  and  in 
the  consideration  thereof  we  always  prt>- 

Now  had  night  rnc^tirrd  with  her  .had^^  ^"^  vyith  numbers ;  as  in  natural  science 
cone  ^^^  subject  is  the  movable  body,  which 

fla/Z'-H'aj' up  M.' this  vast  sujiunar  va\ilO       [mDvable  body  has  in  it  ratio  of  con- 
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nuit^,  a»d  this  has  in  it  ratio  of  infinite 
umber.     And  ti\e  chief  consideration  of 
Rtural  science  is  to  consider  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  things,  which  are  tnreCt 
'  Rmelyif   matter,   species,   and  form  ;  in 
inrhich  this  number  is  visible^  not  only  in 
all  toj^cther,  but,  if  we  consider  well,  in 
ach  one  s<iparately..    Therefore  Pytha- 
oras,  according  to  Aristotle  in  the  first 
oolc  of  his  Physics,  givcis  the  odd  and 
ven  as  the  principles  of  natural  things, 
onsidering  all  things  to  be  number.  The 
"other  property  of  the  Sun  i^  also  seen  in 
mimber,  to  which  Arithmetic  belongs,  for 
the  eye  of  the  intellect  cannot  behold  it, 
for  number  considered  in  itself  is  infinite ; 
and  this  we  cannot  coraprehcnd/' 

In  this  Heaven  of  the  Sun  are  seen  the 
spirits  of  theologians  and  F'athcrs  of  tke 
Church  ;  and  its  influences,  according  to 
Albumasar,  cited  by  Bnti,  arc  as  follows  : 
**The  Sun  signifies  the  \ital  soul,  light 
and  splendour,  reason  and  intellect, 
science  and  the  measure  of  life ;  it  sig- 
nifies kings,  princes  and  leaders,  nobles 
and  magnates  and  congregations  of  men, 
strength  and  victory,  volupttiousncss, 
beauty  and  grandeur,  subtleness  of  mind, 
pride  and  praise,  good  desire  of  kingdom 
and  of  subjects,  and  great  love  of  gold, 
and  affluence  of  speech,  and  delight  in 
neatness  and  beauty.  It  signifies  faith 
ajid  the  worship  of  God,  judges  and  wise 
men,  fathers  and  brothers  and  mediators  ; 
It  joins  itself  to  men  and  mingles  among 
them,  it  gives  what  is  asked  for,  and  is 
strong  in  vengeance,  that  is  to  say,  it 
punishes  rebels  and  malefactors. " 

z,  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  Hymn  to  tht 
Holy  Ghost  L — 

"  Veni,  Creator  Spuittis, 
Spiritu.%  recrcfttt»r» 
1  a  dans,  tu  datus  coclitus, 
Tu  don  urn,  lu  donator  ; 
Tu  lex,  tu  digitus, 
AIen5  et  silttus. 
Spinns  et  ^Iritus, 
Spimtue  ct  apCraton" 

9,  Where  the  Zodiac  crosses  the  Equa- 
tor, and  the  motion  of  the  planets,  which 
IS  parallel  to  the  former,  comes  into 
apparent  collision  with  thnt  of  the  fixed 
stars,  which  is  parallel  to  the  latter. 

14.  The  Zodiac,  which  cuts  the  Equa- 
tor obliquely. 

16.  M'lton,  Par.l^st^  K.  668  j— 


m 


'•  Some  say»  he  bid  his  angels  tum  «skance 
The  poles  of  earthy   twice  ten  degrees  and 

more, 
From  the  sun's  axle ;  they  witli  labour  pushed 
Oblique  the  centric ^lobe :  some  say,  tKe  sun 
Was  bid  turn  reins  (rom  the  equinoctial  road 
Likc-dktant  breadth  to  Tauru*  with  the  seitn 
Altantk  Sisters  and  the  Spartan  twins. 
Up  to  the  tropic  Crab  :  tJiencc  down  amain 
By  Leo,  and  the  Vlr^n^  and  Lhc  Scales, 
As  deep  as  Capricorn  ;  to  brine  in  change 
Of  scajsons  to  each  clime  :  else  had  the  spring: 
Pcrpettiat  smiled  on  earth  witli  vemant  flowers, 
Equcd  in  days  and  nichte,  except  to  thoiie 
Beyond  the  polar  circles  :  to  them  day 
Had  un benighted  shone  ;  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompense  his  distance^  in  their  sight 
Had  rounded  still  the  horizon,  and  not  knouTi 
Or  cast  or  we^t ;  which  had  forbid  the  snovir 
From  cold  Estotilandj  and  south  as  far 
Beneath  Magellan/' 

28.  The  Sim. 

31,  The  Sun  in  ArieSi  as  indicated  in 
line  9  ;  that  being  the  sign  in  which  the 
Sun  is  at  the  vernal  equinox. 

32.  Such  is  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
Sun  round  the  earth,  as  he  rises  earlier 
and  earlier  in  Spring. 

4S.  No  eye  has  ever  seen  any  light 
greater  than  that  of  the  Sun,  nor  can  we 
conceive  of  any  greater. 

51,  How  the  Son  is  begotten  of  tlie 
Father,  and  how  from  fliese  two  i* 
breathed  forth  the  Holy  Ghost.  TI 
Heaven  of  tlie  Sun  being  the  Fourtj 
Heaven,  the  spirits  seen  in  it  arc  called 
the  fourth  family  of  the  Father ;  and  to 
these  theologians  is  revealed  the  mystery 
cf  the  Trinity. 

67.  The  moon  with  a  halo  about  her. 

82.  The  spirit  of  Thomas  Aqainas. 

87.  The  stairway  of  Jacob  s  dream, 
witli  its  angels  ascending  and  descending. 

8g,  Whoever  should  refuse  to  gratify 
thy  desire  for  knowledge,  would  no  more 
follow  his  natural  inclination  than  water 
which  did  not  flow  downward.  ^_ 

9S.  Albeiius  Magnus,  at  whose  twenty^i^^H 
one  ponderous  folios  one  gazes  with  avii^^^ 
and  amazement,  was  bom  of  a  noble 
Swabian  family  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tliirtecnth  century.  In  his  youth  he 
studied  tit  Paris  and  at  Padua  ;  became 
I  a  Dominican  monk,  and,  rcliring  to  a 
convent  in  Cologne*  taught  in  theschooli^ 
of  that  city.  He  became  Provincial  of 
his  Order  in  Germany  ;  and  was  after- 
ward made  Grand- Master  of  the  Palace 
at  Rome,  and  then  Bishop  of  Ratisbon. 
Resignin^j  hv&  b\sVvQVW.  "m^  \^^vi^'*^v^t;  ^«^- 


A'i>i..o  ..J  rjnjDiso. 


hinicd  to  bis  convent  ui  Cologne,  wbtfr^r 
he  died  in  1280,  leaving  Uchiua  himgnrat 
^Tne*  for  hb  learning  and  his  labour* 


•ay!»  of  him  :  **  Allxrrt  the  Great  at  once 
a%vt'd  W  his  immense  cmdition  and  a]5- 
jxdkd  his  age.  His  name,  the  Universal 
Doctor,  wa.^  the  homage  to  his  aJl-em- 
bracing  knowledge.  He  quotes,  as  equally 
familiafi  Latin,  Gre^k,  Arabic,  Jcvrisli 
philosophers.  lie  w;w  the  first  School- 
man v»ho  lectured  on  Aristoih:  himself^ 
OQ  Arisiotle  from  Grscco'Latin  or  Arabo- 
I^tln  copies.  The  whok  ran^C  of  the 
J^ta^iritc's    physical    and    ractaphpical 

ehilosophy  wa5.  within  the  scope  of  Al- 
ert's teaching.  In  later  days  he  was 
called  llic  Ape  of  Aristotle  ;  he  haddaned 
to  introduce  Aristotle  into  the  Sanctuary 
itself.  One  of  his  Treatises  Is  a  refuta- 
tioti  of  the  Arabian  Averrhoes.  Nor  is 
it  Aristotle  and  Averrhoes  alone  that 
come  within  the  pale  of  Albert's  enidi* 
tion  ;  the  commentators  and  glossators 
of  Aristotle^  the  whole  circle  of  the  Arab- 
tan.%  are  quoted  ;  their  opinion?,  tlieir 
reasunings,  even  their  words,  ^\^th  the 
tttmcKt  familiarity.  But  with  Albert, 
Theology  was  still  the  master-science* 
The  Bishop  of  l^tisbon  was  of  unim- 
reached  orthodoxy  ;  the  vulgar  only,  in 
nls  wonderful  knowleilge  of  the  secrets 
of  Nature,  in  hts  studies  of  Natural  His- 
tory, could  not  but  see  something  of  the 
magician.  Albert  liad  the  ambition  of 
reconciling:  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  of 
reconciling  thi"^  harmonised  Aristotelian 
and  Platonic  philosophy  \nth  Christian 
Divinity.  He  thus,  in  some  degree, 
misntpresented  or  misconceived  both  the 
Greeks  ;  be  hurdened  Plai.o  into  Aris- 
totelism,  expanded  Aristotelism  into  Pk- 
totusm  ;  and  bis  Christianity,  though 
Albert  was  a  devout  man,  while  it  con- 
stantly subordinates,  in  strong  and  fervent  I 
language,  lcno%^*ledge  to  fhith  and  love, 
became  le-ss  a  reh'gion  than  a  philosophy."  | 
99.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Angelic  Doc- 1 
or  of  the  School?.  Milman,  l/isf,  Latin 
Christ,,  VIIL  265,  gives  the  following  , 
Kketcll  <:f  him  : — 

**  Of  all  tlie  schoolmen  Thomas  Aquinas  ' 
has  left  the  ^eatest  name.  He  \\^5  a  ; 
son  of  the  Comit  of  Aqnino,  a  rich  fief  in  j 
the  kingtlom  of  Naples,  fits  mother,  I 
7'lf**'^  1^'>r»,    'vj^^  f,r  A\K  'i.  0  '>r  tilt;  ul4t 


Norman  kings  ;  his    ■  -    ^    -      t,      _  1^ 
and  Landolph,  lid  T 

Imperial  annies.     II  ._. 

nected  by  marriage  with  tlie  Ho'aen* 
staufens ;  they  had  Swabian  blot:)d  ia 
their  veins,  and  so  the  great  schoolman 
was  of  the  race  of  Fred  e  rick  1 1.  M  onastj- 
cism  seized  on  Thomas  in  his  early  5  outk; 
he  became  an  inmate  of  Monte  Casino; 
at  sixteen  ytars  of  age  he  caught  tJie 
more  fierj'  and  vigorous  eathusiasro  d 
the  Dominican;^.  By  them  he  ix'as  s^nt 
—no  tuiwilling  proselj^e  ajid  pupil— to 
France.  He  w^s  seized  by  bis  woddlf 
brothers,  and  sent  back  to  Naples ;  he 
was  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  iamily 
castles,  but  resisted  even  the  fond  en* 
treaties  of  his  mother  and  his  sisters.  He 
persisted  in  his  pious  disobedience,  1^ 
noly  hardness  of  heart ;  he  was  released 
after  two  years*  imprisonment— it  mighl 
seem  strange— at  the  command  of  tk 
Emperor  Frederick  If,  The  godless 
Emperor,  as  he  was  called,  gave  Thomas 
to  the  Church.  Aquinas  took  the  tnt- 
vocable  vow  of  a  Friar  Preacher.  He 
became  a  scholar  of  Albert  the  Gr^t  at 
Cologne  and  at  Paris,  He  was  darff, 
silent,  unapproachable  even  by  his  bre- 
thren, perpetually  wrapt  in  profound  me- 
ditation. He  was  called,  in  mockery,  the 
grent  dumb  ox  of  Sicily.  Albert  ques- 
tioned the  mute  disciple  on  Hie  most 
deep  and  knotty  points  of  theology  j  he 
found,  as  he  confessed,  his  equal,  hii 
superior,  *  That  dumb  ox  will  make  the 
world  rewound  with  his  doctrines.'  \Mtii 
Albert  the  faithful  di^cipl^  returned  fco 
Cologne.  Again  he  went  back  to  Paris* 
received  his  academic  degrees,  and  taught 
with  universal  wonder.  Under  .\Iex- 
ander  IV.  he  stood  up  in  Rome  in  de* 
fence  of  his  Order  ai^ainst  the  eloquent 
William  de  St,  Amour;  he  repudiated 
for  his  Order,  and  condemned  by  his 
authority,  the  prophesies  of  the  Abbot 
Joachim,  He  taught  at  Cologne  widi 
Albert  the  Great ;  also  at  Paris,  at  Rome, 
at  Orvieto,  at  Viterbo,  at  Perugia.  Where 
he  taught,  the  world  listened  in  respectful 
silence.  He  was  acknowledged  by  two 
Popes,  Urban  IV.  and  Clement  IV.,  ns 
the  fii-st  theologian  of  the  age.  He  re* 
fasetl  the  .'\rchbishopric  of  Naples^  He 
was  expected  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  ar 
llic  nut*i<.ti(v  before  wh^Jhi  rll  Christta* 
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tdom  might  be  expected  to  bow  down. 
He  died  ere  he  had  passed  the  borders  of 
Kaples,  at  the  Abbey  of  Rossa  Ntiova, 

ear  Terracina,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 
Dark  tales  were  told  of  his  death  ;  only 
^the  wickedness  of  man  conld  deprive  the 
world  so  early  of  sudi  a  wonder.  The 
University  of  Paris  claimed,  but  in  vain, 
the  treasure  of  his  mortal  remains.     He 

as  canoniied  by  John  XXII. 

Thomas  Aquinas  is  throughout, 
.mbove  all,  the  Theologian.  God  and 
llie  SDul^  of  man  are  the  only  objects 
truly  worthy  of  hia  philosophic  inves- 
tigation. This  is  the  function  of  the 
Angelic  Doctor^  the  mission  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools.  In  his  works, 
or  rather  in  his  one  great  work,  is 
the  final  result  of  all  which  has  been 
decided  by  Pope  or  Council,  taught  by 
the  Fathers,  accepted  by  tradition, 
argued  in  the  schools,  inculcated  in  the 
confessional  The  Sum  of  Theology 
is  the  auihenticj  authoritative,  acknow- 
ledged code  of  Latin  Christianity.  We 
cannot  but  contrast  this  vast  work  with 
the  original  Gospel :  to  this  bulk  has 
grown  the  New  Testament,  or  rather 
the  doctrinal  and  moral  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  But  Aquinas  is  an  intellec- 
tual  theologian :  he  approaches  more 
nearly  than  most  philosophers,  certainly 
than  most  di\T.nes,  to  pure  embodied 
intellect  He  is  perfectly  passionless ; 
he  has  no  polemic  indignation^  nothing 
of  the  Cburchman*s  jealousy  and  stts- 
picion  ;  he  has  no  fear  of  the  result  of 
any  investigation ;  he  hates  nothing, 
hardly  heresy ;  loves  nothing,  imless 
perhaps  naked,  abstract  Inith.  In  his 
serene  confidence  that  all  must  end  in 
good,  be  moves  the  most  startling  and 
even  perilous  questions,  as  if  ihey  were 
the  most  indifferent,  the  very  Being  of 
God.  God  must  be  reveakd  by  syllo- 
gistic process.  Himself  inwardly  con- 
ecious  of  the  absolute  harmony  of  his 
inteltectual  and  moral  being,  he 
_  laces  sin  not  so  much  In  the  will  as  in 
the  understantiing.  The  perfection  of 
man  is  the  perfection  of  his  intelligence. 
He  examines  with  the  same  perfect  self- 
command,  it  might  almost  be  said  apa* 
thy,  the  converse  as  well  as  the  proof  of 
the  most  vital  religious  truths-  He  is 
j^carly  as  consummate  a  sceptic,  almost 


atheist,  as  he  is  a  divine  and  theologiaiL  i 
Secure,  as  it  should  seem,  in  impene-' 
trable  amtouri  he  has  not  only  no  appre- 
hension, but  seems  not  to  suppose  the 
possibility  of  danger  ;  he  has  nothing  of 
the  boastfuhiess  of  self-confidence,  but, 
in  calm  assurance  of  victory,  gives  every 
advantage  to  his  adversair.  On  both 
sides  of  every  question  he  casts  the 
argument  into  one  of  his  clear,  distinct 
syllogisms,  and  calmly  places  himself  as 
Arbiter,  and  passes  judgment  in  one  or 
a  series  of  still  more  unanswerable 
syllogisms.  He  has  assigned  its  un- 
assailable province  to  Church  autliorily, 
to  tradition  or  the  Fathers,  faith  and 
works ;  but  beyond,  within  the  proper 
sphere  of  philosophy^  he  asserts  full 
freedom.  There  is  no  Father,  even  St, 
Augustine,  who  may  not  be  examined 
by  the  fearless  intellect." 

104.  Gratian  was  a  Franciscan  friar, 
and  teacher  in  the  school  of  the  convent 
of  St.  T'elix  in  Bologna.  He  wrote  the 
iJfcreium  Gratianij  or  '*  Concord  of  the 
Discordant  Canons,"  in  which  he 
brought  into  agreement  the  laws  of  the 
courts  secular  and  ecclesiasticah 

107.  Peter  Lombard^  tlie  **  Master  of 
Sentences,^*  so  called  from  his  Libri 
SeiUefitiarttm,  In  the  dedication  of  this 
work  to  the  Church  he  says  that  he 
wishes  "  to  contribute,  like  the  poor 
widow,  his  mite  to  the  treasurj'  of  the 
Lord."  The  following  account  of  him^ 
and  bis  doctrines  is  from  Milman,,  Hist. 
Latin  Christ.,  VHI,  238  :  '*  Peter  the 
Lombard  was  bom  near  No  vara,  the 
native  place  of  Lanfranc  and  of  Anselm. 
He  was  Bishop  of  Paris  in  1159.  His 
famous  Book  of  the  Sentences  was  in* 
tendetl  to  be,  and  became  to  a  great 
extent,  the  Manual  of  the  Schools, 
Peter  knew  not,  or  disdainfully  threw 
aside,  the  philosophical  cultivation  of 
his  day.  He  adhered  rigidly  to  all 
which  passed  for  Scripture,  and  was 
the  authorized  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture,  to  all  which  had  become  the 
creed  in  the  traditions,  and  law  in  the 
decretals,  of  tlie  Church.  He  seems  to 
have  no  apprehension  of  doubt  in  his 
stem  dogmatism  %  he  will  not  recognize 
any  of  the  difhculties  suggested  fay  phUo- 
sophy  ;  he  cannot,  or  will  DOt»  perceive 
the  weak  'OtjmXs*  qI \y\5»  Q'»-tv  v^'=\«^.    ^^^'^ 
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has  the  L 
was  lot!: 

out  the  ,'^.,i^,*^...  Im^_  c.u.v.Li  |...iiv.4'iv- 
preduminatca ;  his  excellence  is  |)cr- 
spLcuity,  simplicity,  definiteness  of  moral 
purpose.  His  distinctions  are  endless, 
subtile,  idle  \  but  he  wrote  from  contlict- 
ing  authorities  to  reconcile  writers  at 
war  wth  each  otiier,  at  war  with  thcm- 
eelvcs.  Their  quarrels  had  been  wrought 
to  intentional  or  unintentional  antago- 
nism in  the  *Sic  et  Non*  of  Abelard. 
That  philosopher,  whether  Pyrrhonist  or 
more  than  PyTrhonist,  Imd  left  them  aH 
in  the  confusion  of  strife  ;  he  had  set 
Fathers  against  Fathers,  each  Father 
against  himself,  the  Church  sigainst  the 
^Jhui'ch,  tiadition  against  tradition,  law 
•gainst  Liw.  The  Lombard  announced 
Aimself  and  was  accepted  as  the  me- 
diator, the  final  arbiter  in  this  endless 
litigation ;  he  would  sternly  fix  the 
positive,  proscribe  the  negative  or  scep- 
tical view  in  all  these  questions.  The 
litigation  naight  still  go  on,  but  within 
the  limits  which  he  had  rigidly  estab- 
lisued ;  he  had  determinetl  those  ulti- 
mate results  against  which  there  was  no 
appeal.  Tlie  n^odc  of  proof  might  be 
intenniiuibly  contested  in  the  schools  ; 
the  conclusion  \s^s  already  irrefragably 
rixed.  On  the  sacrameiltal  system  Fctcr 
the  Lombard  is  loftily,  severely  hicr- 
urchical-  Yet  he  is  moderate  on  the 
power  of  the  keys ;  he  holds  only  a 
declaratory  power  of  binding  and  loosing, 
— of  showing  how  the  sonls  of  men  were 
to  be  liound  and  loosed, " 

Peter  l^ombard  was  born  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
Novarese  territory,  his  birthplace,  was  a 
part  of  Lonibardy,  and  hence  his  name. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
under  Abelard  \  was  aflcnvards  made 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University, 
and  then  Bishop  of  Paris,  He  died 
in  1 1 64. 

109.  Solomon,  whose  Song  of  Songs 
breathes  such  impassioned  love, 

in.  To  know  if  he  were  saved  or 
not,  a  grave  que!stion  having  been  raised 
upon  that  point  by  theologians. 

115,  Dionysitts  the  Areopagite,  who 
was  converted  l:»y  St.  Paul.  Acts  xvii. 
^4  :  "  Howl»eit,  certain  men  clave  unto 
•J&f,  and.  ^^tJic^cl ;  aviionc  ths  which 


was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite."  A 
l>rxjk  attributed  to  him,  on  the  **  Ce- 
lestial Hieiurchy."  was  translated  iatii 
Latin  by  Joliaunes  Erigena,  and  became 
in  the  ^liddle  Ages  the  text- book  d 
angelic  lore/  "The  author  of  thutt 
extraordinary  treatises,"  says  Milman, 
NisL  Latin  Christ,  VIIL  iSq,  *' which, 
from  their  obscure  and  doubtful  pa^cl]^ 
age,  now  perhaps  hardly  maintain  their 
fame  for  imaginative  richness,  for  the 
occasional  beauty  of  their  language,  antl 
their  deep  piety, — ^those  treatises  which, 
widely  popular  in  the  West,  almost 
created  the  angel-w^orsHip  of  the  popular 
creed,  and  were  also  the  parents  of 
Mystic  Theology  and  of  the  h^hcr 
Scholasticism,  —  this  Poet  -  Theologian 
was  a  Greek.  The  writings  which  bear 
the  venerable  name  of  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  the  proselyte  of  St  Faol, 
first  appear  under  a  suspicious  and  sus* 
pccted  form,  as  authorities  cited  by  the 
heterodox  Severians  iji  a  conference  al 
Constantinople.  The  orthodox  stood 
aghast :  how  was  it  that  writings  of  the 
holy  convert  of  St.  Paul  had  never  been 
heard  of  before?  that  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, that  Athauasius  himselJ^  were 
ignorant  of  their  existence  ?  But  these 
writings  were  in  themselves  of  too  gjeat 
power,  too  captivating,  too  congenial  to 
the  monastic  mind,  not  to  find  bold 
defenders.  Bearing  this  venerable  name 
in  their  front,  and  leaving  behind  tliem^ 
in  the  East,  if  at  first  a  doubtful,  a 
growing  faith  in  their  authenticity,  they 
appeared  in  the  West  as  a  precious  gift 
from  the  Byzantine  Emperor  to  the 
Emperor  Louis  the  Pious.  France  in 
that  age  was  not  likely  to  tlirow  cold 
and  jealous  doubts  on  T;\Titings  which 
bore  the  hallowed  name  of  that  great 
Saint,  whom  she  had  already  boasted  to 
have  left  his  primal  Bishopric  of  Athens 
to  convert  her  forefathers,  whom  Paris 
already  held  to  be  her  tutelar  patron, 
tlie  rich  and  powerful  Abbey  of  St. 
Denys  to  be  her  founder.  There  was 
living  in  the  West,  by  happy  coinci- 
dence, the  one  man  who  at  tjiat  period, 
by  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  by  the  con' 
genial  speculativeness  of  his  mind,  by 
the  vigour  and  richne'i.s  of  his  imagina- 
tion^  was  qualified  to  translate  into  Latin 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Areopa* 
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pitt,  ooth  as  to  the  angelic  world  and 

subtile   tlieology.      John    Erigena 

fctistene^l  to  mtike  known  in  the  West 

'Celestial   Hierarchy/  the  treatise 

hon  tlie  Name  of  God/  and  the  brief 

liapters  on  the  '  Mystic  Philosophy.'" 

119.  Paul  Orosius.    He  was  a  Spanish 

J>resl>yter^  bom  at  Tarragona  near  the 

close  of  the  fourth  centur)'.    In  his  youth 

he  visited  St.  Augtistine  in  Africa,  who 

^  I  one  of  hb  books  describes  him  thus  : 

[•*  There  came  to  me  a  yotinfj  monk,  in 

lie  catholic  peace  onr  brother,   in  age 

Wir  son,  in  honour  our  fellow-presbyter, 

sius,    alert    in    intellect,    ready    of 

eech,  eager  in  study,  desiring  to  be  a 

eful  vessel  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 

br  the  refutation  of  false  and  pernicious 

ctrines,  which  have  slahi  the  souls  of 

he    Spaniards    much   more    unhappily 

han  the  sword  of  the  barbarians  tiieir 
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On  leaving  St*  Augustine,  he  iw^ent  to 
'Palestine  to  complete  his  studies  under 
St.  Jerome  at  Bethlehem,  and  while 
there  arraigned  Palagius  for  heresy  be- 
~  re  the  IJishop  of  Jerusalem.  The 
ork  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  is 
-his  **  Seven  Bonks  of  Histories ; "  a 
world*chronicle  from  the  creation  to  his 
own  time.  Of  this  work  St.  Augustine 
availed  himself  in  writing  his  ^' City  of 
God  ;  ■■  and  it  had  ako  the  honour  of 
being  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by 
King  Alfred.  Dante  calls  Orosiiis  "the 
>ocate  of  the  Christian  centuries," 
cause  this  work  was  written  to  refute 
e  misbelievers  who  asserted  that  Chris- 
it  y  had  done  >  more  harm  to  tlie 
orld  than  good. 

125.  Severinus  Boethius;,  the  Roman 
nator  and  philosopher  in  the  days  of 
hcodoric  the  Goth,  bom  in  475,  and 
►ut  to  death  in  524.     His  portrait  is 
us  drawn    by  Gibbon,    Decline   and 
hll,   Ch.    XXXIX.  :    "  The    Senator 
oethius  is   the    last  of   the    Rom:lns 
whom   Cato  or  Tully  could  have  ac- 
knowledged for  their  countr\Tnan»     As 
a    wealthy    orphan,    he    inherited    the 
patrimony  and  honours  of  tlic  Anician 
familyj  a  name  ambitiously  assumed  by 
tlic  kings  and  cmpenars  of  the  age  j  and 
the  appetlation  of  Manlius  asserted  his 
genuine  or  fabulous  descent  from  a  race 
ot  consuls  and  dictators,  who  liad   re- 


pulsed the  Gauls  from  the  Capitol,  and 
sacrificed  their  sons  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Republic.  In  the  youth  of  B oethius, 
the  studies  of  Rome  were  not  totally 
abandoned ;  a  Virgil  h  now  extant, 
corrected  by  the  hand  of  a  consul  ;  and 
the  professors  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
jurisprudence  were  maintained  in  iheU- 
privileges  and  pensions  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Gotlis.  But  the  erudition  of  the 
Latin  language  was  insufficient  to  satiate 
his  ardent  curiosity ;  and  liocthius  is 
said  so  have  employed  eighteen  laborious 
years  in  the  schools  of  Athens,  whidi 
Were  supported  by  the  Jteal,  the  learning, 
and  the  oiligence  of  Produs  and  his  dis* 
ciples.  The  reason  and  piety  of  their 
Romxui  pupil  were  fortutwtely  saved 
from  tlie  contagion  of  mystery  and 
magic,  which  polluted  the  groves  of  the 
Academy  ;  but  he  imbibed  tlje  spirit, 
and  imitated  the  method  of  his  dead  and 
living  masters,  who  attempted  to  recon- 
cile the  strong  and  subtle  sense  of  Aris- 
totle with  the  devout  contemplation  and 
aublime  kncy  of  Plato.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Rome^  and  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  his  friend »  die  patrician 
Symmachus,  Boethius  still  contmucd  in 
a  palace  of  ivory  and  marble  to  prose- 
cute the  same  studies.  The  Church  was 
edified  by  his  profound  defence  of  the 
orthodox  creed  against  the  Arian,  the 
Kutychian,  and  the  Nestorinn  heresies  ; 
and  the  Catholic  unity  was  expiaine<l  or 
exposed  in  a  formal  treatise  by  tlie 
mJfj^reme  of  three  distinct,  though  cou- 
stibsuntial  persons,  For  the  benefit  of 
his  Latin  readers,  his  genius  submitted 
to  teach  the  first  dements  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  Greece.  The  geornetry 
of  Euclid,  the  music  of  Pytliagoras^  tlie 
arithmetic  of  Kicomachus,  the  mechanics 
of  Arcliimedes,  the  astronomy  of  Pto- 
leiny,  the  theology  of  Plato,  and  the 
logic  of  Aristotle,  witli  the  commentary 
of  Porpbyiy,  were  translated  and  illus- 
trated by  tlxQ  indefatigable  pen  of  the 
Roman  Senator.  And  he  alone  was 
esteemed  capable  of  describing  the  won- 
ders of  art,  a  sun-dial,  a  water-clock,  or 
a  sphere  which  represented  the  motions 
of  the  planets.  Prom  these  abstruse 
speculfLtions  Boethius  stoopecl,  or,  to 
speak  more  tndy,  he  rose  to  the  social 
dutin*  of  t>TOkbllt  ^m^  ^UN'Ae.  \^«i*.  ''^^n*' 
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indigent  were  rcKcve<l  by  Ins  liberality  ; 
and  his  eloquence,  \which  fllattery  might 
compare  to  the  voice  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  the 
cause  of  innocence  and  humanity.  Such 
conspicuous  merit  was  felt  and  rewarded 
by  a  discerning  prince ;  the  dignity  of 
Boethius  was  adorned  with  the  titles  of 
Consul  and  Patncian^  and  his  talents 
were  usefully  employed  in  the  important 
station  of  Master  of  the  Offices^" 

Being  susi:>ected  of  some  participation 
in  a  ptot  against  Theodoric,  he  was 
confined  in  the  tower  of  Pa  via,  where  he 
wrote  the  work  which  has  immortaliied 
his  name.  Of  this  Gibbon  sp»eaks  as 
follows:  ** While  Boethius,  oppressed 
with  fetters,  expected  each  moment  the 
sentence  or  the  stroke  of  death,  he  com- 
posed in  the  tower  of  Pavia  the  Conmia- 
Hon  of  Phitosophy  ;  a  golden  volume  not 
unworthy  of  the  leisure  of  Plato  or 
Tiilly^  but  which  claims  incomparable 
merit  from  the  barbarism  of  the  times 
and  tlie  situation  of  the  author.  The 
celestial  guide  whom  he  had  so  long 
invoked  at  Rome  and  Athens  now  con- 
descended lo  illumine  his  dungeon,  to 
revive  his  courage,  and  to  pour  into  his 
wounds  her  salutary  balm.  She  taught 
him  to  compare  his  long  prosperity  and 
his  recent  distress,  and  to  conceive  new 
hopes  from  the  inconstancy  of  fortune. 
Reason  had  informed  him  of  the  pre- 
carious condition  of  her  gifts;  experience 
had  satisfied  him  of  their  real  value  ;  he 
had  enjoyed  them  without  guilt  \  he 
might  resign  them  without  a  sigh»  and 
calmly  disdain  the  impotent  malice  of 
his  enemies,  who  had  left  him  happi- 
ness, since  they  had  left:  him  \irlue. 
From  the  earth  Eoethius  ascended  to 
heaven  in  searct  ^f  the  supreme  GOOD; 
explored  the  mcUphysical  lab)Tinth  of 
chance  and  destiny,  of  prescience  and 
free-will,  of  time  and  eternity  •,  and 
generously  attempted  to  reconcile  the 
perfect  attributes  of  the  Deity  with  the 
apparent  disorders  of  his  moral  and 
physical  government.  Such  topics  of 
consolation,  so  obvious,  so  vague,  or  so 
abstruse,  are  ineffectual  to  subdue  the 
feelings  of  human  nature.  Yet  the 
sense  of  misfortune  may  be  diverted 
by  the  In  hour  of  thought ;  and  the  sage 
Iffho  cotild  artfully  combine,  in  the  same 


work,  the  various  riches  of  philosoptT, 
poetry,  and  eloquence,  must  already 
have  possessed  the  intrepid  calmaesi 
which  he  affected  to  seek,  Suspen>e, 
the  worst  of  evils,  was  at  length  deter- 
mined by  the  ministers  of  death,  wbi> 
^pxecuted,  and  perhaps  exceeded,  the 
inhuman  mandate  of  Theodoric  A 
strong  cord  was  fastened  round  the  head 
of  Boethius,  and  forcibly  tightened,  till 
his  eyes  almost  started  from  their 
sockets ;  and  some  mercy  may  be  dip 
covered  in  the  milder  torture  of  bcaliag 
him  with  dubs  till  he  expired.  But  his 
genius  survived  to  diffuse  a  ray  of  know- 
ledge over  the  darkest  ages  of  the  Lalui 
world  ;  the  writings  of  the  philosopher 
were  translated  by  the  most  glorious  of 
the  English  kings,  and  the  third  Era* 
peror  of  the  name  of  Otho  removed  to  a 
more  honourable  tomb  the  bones  of  a 
Catholic  saint,  who,  from  his  A  nan 
persecutors,  had  acquired  the  honours 
of  martjTdom,  and  the  fame  of  mira- 
des.'' 

128.  Boethius  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  San  Pietro  di  Cieldauro  in 
Pavia* 

131*  St.  Isidore,  a  learned  prelate 
of  Spain,  was  bom  in  Cartagena,  date 
unknown*  In  600  he  became  Bishop 
of  Seville,  and  died  636,  He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  converting  the  Visigoths 
from  Arianism,  wrote  many  theologies! 
and  scientilic  works,  and  finished  the 
Mosarabic  missal  and  breviary,  begun 
by  his  brother  and  predecessor,  SL 
Leander, 

'*  The  Venerable  Bede,*'  or  Beda,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  monk,  was  bom  at  Wear 
mouth  in  672,  and  in  735  died  and  wai 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  Yarrow, 
where  he  had  been  educated  and  had 
passed  his  life.  His  bones  were  after- 
ward removed  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Durham,  and  placed  in  tlie  same  coffin 
with  those  of  St.  Cuthbert  He  wns 
the  author  of  more  than  forty  volumes ; 
among  which  his  Eccksiastkal  Histaty  of 
Mngland  is  the  most  known  and  valued, 
and,  like  the  Hisiorit^  of  Orosius,  had 
the  honour  of  being  translated  by  King 
Alfred  from  the  Latin  into  Anglo-Saxon. 
On  hb  death-bed  he  dictated  the  close 
of  his  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Johni 
"  Dearest    master,"    said     his     scribe^ 
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F'one  diapter  still  remains,  but  it  is 
difficult  for  thee  to  speak/'  The  dying 
'monk  replied,  '^Takc  thy  pen  and 
write  quickly."  Later  the  scribe  said, 
'*  Only  one  sentence  reinaias  j  "  and  the 
monk  said  agaiiij  "  Write  quickly." 
And  writing,  tiie  scribe  said,  **It  is 
done,"  **Thou  hast  said  rightly," 
answered  Bede,  '*  it  is  done ; "  aiid 
died,  repeating  the  Gloria  Patri^  closing 
the  service  of  his  long  life  with  the 
closing  words  of  the  service  of  the 
Church.  The  following  legend  of  him 
Is  from  Wright's  Biog,  Briian.  Lit.^  I. 
269  J  "  The  reputation  of  Bede  in- 
creased daily,  and  we  find  him  spoken 
of  by  the  title  of  vSaint  very  soon  after 
his  death.  Boniface  in  his  epistles 
describes  him  as  the  lamp  of  the 
Church.  Towards  the  ninth  century  he 
received  the  appellation  of  The  Vener- 
able»  which  has  ever  since  been  attached 
to  his  name.  As  a  sj>ecimen  of  the 
fables  by  which  his  biography  was 
gradually  obscured,  we  may  cite  the 
legenils  invented  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  this  latter  title.  According  to 
one,  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  was  on  a 
visit  to  RomCi  and  there  saw  a  gate  of 
iron,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  letters 
P.RP.S.S.S.R.R-R-F.F.F.,  which  no 
one  was  able  to  interpret.  Whilst  Bede 
was  attentively  considering  the  inscrip- 
tion, a  Roman  who  was  passing  by  said 
to  him  rudely,  *  What  scest  thou  there, 
English  ox?"  to  which  Bede  replied, 
*  I  see  your  confusion  ; '  and  he  im- 
mediately explained  the  characters  thus  r 
Patfr  Fatriie  Ft^rdtfus^  Sapimt'a  Secum 
Sublata^  Pud  P^^^num  Pama:,  Ferro 
Flam  ma  Farrn',  The  Romans  were  as- 
tonished at  the  acuteness  of  their  Eng- 
lish visitor,  and  decreed  that  the  title  of 
Venerable  should  be  thenceforth  given 
to  him.  According  to  another  story, 
Bede,  having  become  blind  in  his  old 
age,  was  walking  abroad  with  one  of 
his  disciples  for  a  guide,  when  they 
arrived  at  an  open  place  where  there 
was  a  large  heap  of  stones  ;  and  Bede's 
companion  persuaded  his  master  to 
preach  to  the  people  who,  as  he  pre* 
tended,  were  assembled  there  and  wait- 

Iing  in  great  silence  and  expectation, 
^«ie  delivered  a  most  eloquent  and 
j^oving  discourse,   and  when    he   had 


uttered  the  concluding  phrase,  Ptr  om- 
nia siFcuIa  s{£cuhrjimi  to  tlie  great  ad< 
miration  of  his  disciple,  the  stones,  we 
are  told,  cried  out  aloud,  '  Amen,  Vene- 
rabilis  Beda  1  '  There  is  also  a  third 
legend  on  this  subject  which  informs  us 
that,  soon  after  Bedels  death,  one  of  his 
disciples  was  appointed  to  compose  an 
epitaph  in  Latin  Leo  nines,  and  carVe  it 
on  his  monument,  and  he  began  thus, 

*  Hac  sunt  in  fossa  Beda  osfia,* 

intending  to  introduce  the  word  sami$ 
or  pr€sbykn;  but  as  neither  of  these 
words  would  suit  the  metre,  whilst  he 
was  puzzling  himself  to  find  one  more 
convenient,  he  fell  abileep.  On  awak- 
ing he  prepared  to  resume  his  work, 
when  to  his  great  astonishment  he  found 
that  the  line  had  already  been  com- 
pleled  on  the  stone  (by  an  angel,  as  he 
supposed),  and  that  it  stood  thus  : 

*  Hac  sunt  in  fussa  Bcda:  Venerabitis  cssa.*" 

Richard  of  St.  Victor  was  a  monk  in 
the  monastery  of  that  name  near  Paris, 
**and  wrote  a  book  on  the  Trinity," 
says  the  Otiimo^  **and  many  other 
beautiful  and  sublime  works  *^ ;  praise 
which  seems  justified  by  Dante's  words, 
if  not  suggested  by  ftem.  Milman, 
HisL  Latin  Christ.^  VIIL  241,  says  of 
him  and  his  brother  Hugo  :  **  Richard 
de  St.  Victor  was  at  once  more  logical 
and  more  devoui,  raising  higher  at  once 
the  unassisted  power  of  man,  yet  with 
even  more  supernatural  interference^ — ► 
less  ecclesiastical,  more  religious.  Thus 
the  silent,  sol<?mn  cloister  was,  as  it 
were,  constantly  balancing  the  noisy  and 
pugnacious  school.  The  system  of  the 
St,  Victors  is  the  contemplative  phi- 
losophy of  deep-thinking  minds  in  tncir 
profound  seclusion,  not  of  intellectual 
gladiators  r  it  is  that  of  men  following 
out  the  train  of  their  own  thoughts,  not 
perpetually  crossai  by  the  objections  of 
subtle  rival  disputants.  Its  end  is  not 
victory,  but  the  inward  satisfaction  of 
the  soul.  It  is  not  sp  much  conscious 
of  ecclesiastical  re?tramt,  it  is  rather 
self' restrained  by  its  inborn  reverence; 
it  has  no  doubt,  therefore  no  fear  ;  it  ia 
bold  from  the  iaw^td  ^jOTectfsoEsxssss*  ^ 
/its  ot\iiodoTt^.^ 
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135.  As  to  many  other  life-weary  ttien, 
like    those  meiitionetl  in  PutX'    XVL 

i22j— 

'*  And  late  they  deem  it 
Tbftt  God  ie«tone  thetn  to  Uie  better  life." 

13d.  '•This  is  Master  Sigier/*  says 
the  QUiniif^  **who  wrote  and  lectured 
on  Logic  in  Paris."  Yejy  little  more  is 
known  of  him  than  this,  and  that  he  was 
supposed  to  hold  some  odious,  if  not 
heretical  opinions.  Even  his  name  has 
perished  out  of  literary  history,  and  sur- 
vives only  in  the  verse  of  Dante  and  the 
notes  of  his  commentjUors, 

137,  The  Rue  du  Fouarre,  or  Street 
of  Straw,  originally  cnllcfl  Rue  de  TEcole, 
b  famous  among  the  old  streets  of  Paris, 
as  having  been  the  cradle  of  the  Uni- 
versity, It  was  in  early  times  a  hay  and 
straw  market,  and  hence  derives  its 
name.  In  the  old  poem  of  I^^  Rites  tfg> 
Paris,  Earbazan,  II,  247,  are  these 
lines  : — 

**  Cnpr^  est  rue  de  I'&cale, 
LH  desieure  Xbme  NicoU  ; 
En  celk  rue,  ce  me  samblc, 
Veot-an  et  fuiij  ct  fucrre  cnsamUe.** 

Others  derive  the  name  from  the  fact, 
that  the  students  covered  the  benches  of 
their  lecture- rooms  with  straw,  or  used 
it  instead  of  Ijenqhes  \  which  they  would 
not  have  done  if  a  straw*market  liad  not 
been  near  at  hand. 

Dante,  moved  perhaps  by  some  plea- 
sant memory  of  the  past,  pays  the  old 
scholastic  street  the  tribute  of  a  verse. 
The  elef,^ant  Petrarca  mentions  it  fre- 
quently in  his  Latin  writings,  and  always 
with  a  sneer.  lie  remembers  only  **the 
disputatious  city  of  Paris,  and  the  noisy 
Street  of  Straw"  i  or  'Hhe  plaudits  of 
Ihe  Petit  Pont  and  the  Kuc  du  Fouarre, 
the  most  famous  places  on  earth.** 

Rabelais  speaks  of  it  as  the  place 
where  Pantagruel  first  held  disputes 
with  the  learned  doctoi's,  **ha\'ing  posted 
up  his  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-four  theses  in  all  the  carrefours  of 
the  city  *^  ;  and  Ruskin,  Afod.  Paiuters^ 
III,  S5,  justifies  *the  mention  of  it  in 
Paradise  as  follows  : — 

'*  A  common  idealist  would  have 
been  rather  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
introducing   ihc  name   of  a  street  ia 


Paris— Straw  Street  (Rue  du  Fouarre) 
*— into  the  midst  of  a  description  oif 
the  highest  heavens.  .  .  .  ,  What  did  it 
matter  to  Dante,  up  in  bca%*eii  there, 
whether  the  mob  below  tJiought  lam 
vulgar  or  not  I  Sigier  Aoi/  read  in  Straw 
Street ;  that  was  the  fact,  and  he  had  tw 
say  BO,  and  there  an  end. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  perhiqiis,  no 
greater  sign  of  innate  and  *va/  vulgarity 
of  mind  or  defective  education,  than 
the  want  of  power  to  understand  the 
universality  of  the  ideal  truth ;  the 
absence  of  sympathy  with  the  colossal 
grasp  of  those  intellects,  which  have  ia 
them  so  much  of  divine,  that  nothing  is 
small  to  them,  and  nothing  lar^e  ;  but 
with  equal  and  unofTended  vision  they 
take  in  the  sum  of  the  w*orld.  Straw 
Street  and  the  seventh  heavens,  in  the 
same  instant.  A  certain  portion  of  this 
divine  spirit  is  visible  even  in  the  lower 
examples  of  all  the  true  men  ;  it  is, 
indeed,  perhaps  the  clearest  test  of  their 
belonging  to  the  true  and  great  group, 
that  they  are  continually  touching  what 
to  the  multitude  appear  vulgarities.  The 
higher  a  man  stands,  the  more  the  word 
'vulgar'  becomes  umntelligiblc  to  him," 

The  following  sketdi  from  the  note* 
book  of  a  recent  traveller  shows  the 
Street  of  Straw  in  its  present  condition : 
"  I  went  yesterday  in  search  of  the  Rue 
du  Fouarre.  I  had  been  hearing  Wil- 
liam Guizot's  lecture  on  Montaigne,  and 
from  the  College  de  P  ranee  wient  dowu 
the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  passing  at  the  back 
of  the  old  church  of  St.  Severiu,  who« 
gargoyles  still  stretch  out  their  long 
necks  over  the  street.  Turning  into  the 
Rue  Galande,  a  few  steps  brought  me  to 
the  Fouarre.  It  is  a  short  and  narrow 
street,  with  a  scanty  footway  on  one 
side,  on  the  other  only  a  gutter.  Thc 
opening  at  the  farther  end  is  filled  by  a 
picturesque  vista  of  the  transept  gable 
and  great  rose-T,vindow  of  Notre  I>ame, 
over  the  river,  with  the  slender  central 
spire.  Some  of  the  houses  on  either 
side  of  the  street  were  evidently  of  a 
comparatively  modern  date  ;  but  others 
were  of  the  oldest,  and  the  sculptural 
stone  wreaths  over  the  doorways,  and 
the  remams  of  artistic  iron- work  in  the 
balconies,  showed  them  to  have  been 
once   of   aome    consideration.      SoiUQ 
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rty  cliildreE  were  playing  at  tbe  door 
>f  a  shop  where  fagots  aiid  dtarbon  d^ 
re  de  Paris  were  sold,     A  coachman 
glazed  hat  sat  asleep  on  his  box  before 
e  shop  of  a  blanaiisscuse  de  Jin*     A 
oiiian  in  a  bookbinder's  window  was 
fohiiiig  the  sheets  of  a  French  grammar, 
an  angle  of  the  houses  under  the  high 
all  of  the  hospital  garden  was  a  cob- 
tiler's  stall,     A  stout,  red-faced  woman, 
sUnding    before    it,   seeing  nie  gaiing 
round,  asked  if  Monsieur  was  seeking 
anything  in  special     I  said  I  was  only 
looking  at  the  old  street ;  it  must  be 
very  old.     *Yes,   one  of  the  oldest  in 
Paris,*      *Aiid  why   is  it    called  **du 
Fonarre  "  ?  *    *  0,  that  is  the  old  French 
for/am  ;  and  hay  used  to  be  sold  here. 
Then,  there  were  famous  schools  here  in 
c  old  days  ;  Abelard  used  to  lecture 
ere,*    I  was  delighted  to  find  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  place  still  surviving,  though 
I  cannot  say  whetlier  she  was  right  about 
Ahelard,  whose  name  may  have  become 
merely  typical ;  it  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  he  may  have  made  and 
annihilated  many  a  man  of  straw,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  doctors  of  dialectics, 
in  the  Fouarre.     His  house  was  not  far 
oflf  on  the  Quai  Napoleon  in  the  Cit^  ; 
^H  9nd  that  of  the  Canon  Fulbert  on  the 
^B^rncr  of  the   Rue  Basse  des   Ursins. 
^B^assing  through  to  the  Pont  au  Double, 
^Hl  stopped  to  look  at  the  books  on  the 
^P|iarapet,  and  found  a  voluminous  Dic- 
^  tionnalre  Historique,  but,  oddly  enougli, 
it  contained  neither  Sigier's  name,  nor 
Abelard^s.      I   asked  a  ruddy-cheeked 
boy  on  a  doorstep  if  he  went  to  school. 
He  said  lie  worked  in  the  day-time,  and 
Went  to  an  evening  school  in  tlie  Rue  du 
Fouarre,    No.  5.     That  primary  night 
school  seems  to  be  the  k^t  feeble  de- 
scendant of  the  ancient  learning.     As  to 
straw ,  I  saw  Y\ont  except  a  kind  of  rude 
straw  matting  placed  round  the  corner 
pi  a  wine-shop  at  the  entrance  of  the 
reet ;  a  sign  that  oysters  are  sold  within, 
ey  being  brought  to  Paris  in  this  kind 
matting," 

13S.  Buti  interprets  thus  :  "Lecturing 

n  the  Elenchi  of  Aristotle,  to  prove 

ime  truths  he  fonned  certain  syllogism* 

«o  well  and  artfully,  as  to  excite  envy.'' 

Others  interpret  the  word   hwidicsi  in 

%ht  Latin  sense  of  odious,— truths  that 
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were  odious  to  somebody ;  which  inter- 
prelalion  is  supporLed  by  tlie  fact  that 
Sigier  was  summoned  Ijefore  the  primate 
of  the  Dominicans  on  suspicion  of  heresy, 
but  not  convicted, 

147.  Milton,  Ai  a  Salentn  Mustek : — 

"  Bliist  pair  of  SJrcJU,  pledges  of  Heaven's 

joy: 
Sphere-born  hannonEous   slstera,   Vcice  and 

Verse: 
Wed  your  divine  founds,  and  mixed  power  i 

employ 
Dead   thbgs  with  inbreathed  sense  able  to 

pierce ; 
And  to  our  Hizb-raLsed  fantasy  present 
That  tindiiturDed  song  ol  pure  concent, 
Aye  4ung  before  ihc  sapphire-coloured  diron« 
To  Him  that  sits  thereon, 
Witli  saintly  siiout,  and  solemn  jubilee ; 
Where  tbe  bright  Seraphim,  in  burning  row, 
Their  Joud  uplifted  angel  trumpets  blow  I 
And  the  cherubic  host,  in  thousand  quires, 
Touch  their  immojLil  harps  of  golden  wres* 
With  those  jiist  apirit*  diat  wear  victoriou* 

palms, 
Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms  I 

Singing  everlastingly:  ' 

I'hat  we  on  earth,  with  undiscording  voice, 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodjoufi  noise ; 
A-s  once  ^^c  did,  till  disproporiioncd  sin 
Jarred  ^igainst  Nature's  chime,  and  with  harsli' 

din 
Broke  the  iair  music  that  ftU  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motioa 

ijwayed 
In  perfect  diapason,  whilst  they  stnod  ' 

In  first  obedience,  and  their  state  of  good, 
r>^  n»,iy  we  soon  again  renew  that  song:. 
And  keep  in  tune  with  Hcavonj,  till  God  ere- 
long 
To  his  cele$d;;tl  concert  us  unite, 
To  live  with  him,  and  sing  in  endless  mom  of 

light!" 


CANTO  XL 

I.  The  Heaven  of  the  Stin  continued. 
The  praise  of  St.  Francis  by  Thomas 
Aquinas,  a  Dominican, 

4.  Lucretius,  Nature  of  Things ^  Book 
IL  I,  Good's  Tn  :— 

' '  How  sweet  to  stand,  when  tenitpc»l&  icar  the 
main, 
Qn  the  firm  cliff",  snd  mark  the  scnmajt's  toll  I 
Kfjt  that  anniher's  danger  sixuhes  ilic  'ioni, 
13 ut  from  such  toil  bow  fwcct  to  feel  secure  I 
How  sweet,  at  distance  from  the  strife,  to  view 
Contending  host<i,  and  hear  the  rlnsh  of  war  r 
But  sweeter  far  on  Wisdom'*  heights  f.cr<me, 
Upheld  by  Truth,  to  fix  our  linu  abode  ; 
To  watch  the  giddy  crowd  that,  deep  below, 
Ftir  ever  wander  in  pursuit  oC  bti^s  ; 
To  mark  the  strife  for  honours  and  renown, 
Fur  wit  and  wealth,  iin(-;\t\?*.t^,  cr-^a^-^X^- s. ^ATqyt% 
Bay  afict  da^,  v<i,v\^  \^\io\w  Vk^t^sX'rsivAAiT 
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i6i  Thomas  Aquinas, 
20.    The  spirits  &ec  the  thoughts  of 
men  in  God,  as  in  Canto  VI II.  87  : — 

"  Bec»tt»e  I  am  attured  the  lofty  joy 

Thy  speech  infuses  mio  me,  my  Lord, 
Where  every  good  thiug  doth  begin  and  end, 
lltuu  secst  as  i  ice  iL'' 

25.  Canlo  X.  94  ;— 

**  The  holy  flock 
Which  Dommic  cooducteth  by  a  road 
Where  well  oue  fattens  if  he  ktraycth  not" 

26.  Canto  X.  ti2:— 

"  Where  ktiowlcdge 
So  deep  was  put,  that,  if  the  true  be  true, 
To  &ee  so  much  there  never  rose  a  second' 

32.  The  Church.  Luke  xxiii.  46 : 
"  And  when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  he  said,  Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit;  and  having  said 
thus,  he  gave  up  the  ghost.'* 

34.  Ramam  viil  3S :  **For  I  am 
persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life, 
nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  pow- 
ers, nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
v&  from  the  lovo  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.** 

35,  St  Francis  and  St.  Dominic. 
Mr.  Perkins,  Tuscan  Sculptors^  I.  7, 
says:  **In  warring  against  Frederic^ 
whose  courage,  cunnings  and  ambition 
gave  them  ceaseless  canse  for  alarm ^ 
and  in  strengthening  and  extending  the 
influence  of  the  Church,  much  shaken 
by  the  many  heresies  which  had  sprung 
up  in  Italy  and  France,  the  Popes  re- 
ceived invaluable  assistance  from  tlie 
Minorites  and  the  Preaching  Friars, 
whose  orders  had  been  established  V>y 
Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  in  consequence  of  a  vision, 
in  which  he  saw  the  tottering  walls  of 
the  Lateran  basilica  supported  by  an 
Italian  and  a  Spaniard,  in  whom  he 
afterwards  recogniied  their  respective 
founders,  SS.  Francis  and  Dominic. 
Nothing  could  be  more  opposite  than 
the  means  which  these  two  celebrated 
men  employed  in  the  work  of  conver- 
sion ;  fr>r  while  St.  Francis  used  persua- 
sion and  tenderness  to  melt  the  hard- 
hearted, Si.  Dominic  forced  and  crushed 
them  into  stibimssion,     St*  Francis, 


*  La  GUI  mirnbtl  vita 
Me^ho  u>  gloria  del  ciel  si  canterebbc,' 

was  inspired  by  lovt  for  all  created 
things,  in  the  most  insignificant  of 
which  he  recognized  a  common  origin 
with  himself.  The  little  lambs  hung  up 
for  slaughter  excited  his  pity,  ajid  the 
captive  birds  his  tender  sympathy ;  the 
swallows  he  called  his  sisters,  juroratk 
ttutPt  when  he  begged  ihezn  to  cease 
their  twitterings  whiJe  he  preached; 
the  worm  he  carefully  removed  from 
his  path,  lest  it  should  be  trampled  oa 
by  a  less  careful  foot ;  aiid,  in  love 
with  poverty,  be  lived  npon  the  sim- 
plest food,  went  clad  in  the  scantiest 
garb,  and  enjoined  chastity  and  obedi- 
ence upon  his  followers,  who  within 
four  years  numbered  no  less  than  fifty 
thousand ;  but  SL  Dominic,  though 
originally  of  a  kind  and  compassionate 
nature,  sacrificed  whole  hecatomlis  of 
victims  in  his  zeal  for  the  Churdi, 
showing  how  far  fanaticism  can  change 
the  kindest  heart,  and  make  it  look 
with  complacency  upon  deeds  which 
would  have  formerly  excited  its  ab- 
horrence." 

37.  The  Seraphs  love  most,  the 
Cherubs  know  most.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, Sum.  Thevl^  I.  Qujest.  cviii,  5, 
says,  in  substance,  that  the  Seraphim  are 
so  called  from  burning;  according  to  the 
three  properties  of  fire,  namely,  con» 
linual  motion  upward,  excess  of  heal, 
and  of  light  And  again,  in  the  same 
article,  that  Clienibim,  being  iiiterpre* 
ted,  is  plenitude  of  knowledge,  wnich 
in  them  is  fourfold  ;  namely,  perfect 
vision  of  God,  full  reception*  of  divioe 
light,  contemplation  of  beauty  in  the 
order  of  things,  and  cojijous  efTusioa 
of  the  divine  cognition  upon  others, 

40.  I'homas  Aquinas,  a  Dominican* 
here  celebrates  the  life  and  deeds  of  St 
Francis,  leaving  the  praise  of  his  own 
Saint  to  Bonaventura,  a  Franciscan,  to 
show  that  in  heaven  there  are  no  ri- 
valries nor  jealousies  between  the  two 
orders,  as  there  were  on  earth. 

43.  The  town  of  Ascesi,  or  Assisi, 
as  it  is  now  called,  where  St.  Frauds 
was  bom,  is  situated  between  the  rivers 
Tupino  and  Chiasi,  on  the  slope  of 
MoiaVe  Subaao,  where  St,   Ub^d  had 


kis  liermlLage*  From  tbis  motmtam 
"be  summer  beats  are  reflected,  and  the 
old  winds  of  winter  blow  through  the 
Porta  Sole  of  Perugia.  The  tovms  of 
Ifocera  and  GiiaJdo  are  neighbouring; 
DWTis,  that  suffered  under  the  oppres- 
tioii  of  the  Peruglans. 

AmperCi  I'tnti^t;  Dantesqucy  p.  256, 
ays:  *' Having  been  twice  at  Peni^a, 

have  experienced  the  double  effect 
&f  Mount  Ubaldo,  which  the  poet  says 
Dakes  this  city  feel  the  cold  and  heat. 

*  Oiide  Pcruffla  scnte  f«ddb  e  t^do,' 

lliat  isj  which  by  turns  reflects  upon  it 
Ihe  rays  of  the  sun,  and  sends  it  icy 
winds.  I  have  but  too  well  verified 
the  justice  of  Dante's  observation,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  cold  tempera- 
ture, which  Penigia,  when  it  is  not 
burning  hot,  owes  to  Mount  Ubaldo. 
I  arrived  in  front  of  this  city  on  a  bril- 
liant autumnal  night,  and  had  time  to 
comment  at  leisure  upon  the  winds  of 
the  Ubaldo,  as  I  slowly  climl>ed  the 
winding  road  which  leads  to  the  gates 
of  the  city  fortified  by  a  Pope." 

50.  Revtlathn  vii.  2  :  *'  And  I  saw 
another  angel  ascending  from  the  east, 
having  the  seal  of  the  living  God." 
These  words  Bonavenlura  applies  to 
St  Francis,  the  beautiful  enthusiast  and 
Pater  Seraphiats  of  the  Church,  to  fol- 
low out  whose  wonderful  life  through 
the  details  of  history  and  legend  would 
be  too  long  for  these  notes,  A  kw 
hints  must  suffice. 

St.  Francis  was  the  son  of  Peter  Ber- 
nadone,  a  wool-merchant  of  Assisi,  and 
was  bom  in  1 182.  The  first  glimpse 
we  catch  of  him  is  that  of  a  joyous 
youth  in  gay  apparel,  given  up  to  plea- 
sure, and  singing  with  his  companions 
through  the  streets  of  his  native  town, 
like  St.  Augustine  in  the  streets  of  Car- 
thage. He  was  in  the  war  between 
Assisi  and  Perugia,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  passed  a  year  in  confinement.  On 
his  return  home  a  severe  illness  fell 
upon  him,  which  gave  him  more  seri- 
ous thoughts.  He  again  appeared  in 
the  streets  of  Assisi  in  gay  apparel,  but 
meeting  a  beggar,  a  fellow-soldier,  he 
changed  clothes  with  him.  He  now  lie- 
gan  to  visit  hospitals  and  kiss  the  sores 
of  lepers.     He  prayed  in  the  churches, 


and  saw  visions.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Damiano  he  heard  a  voice  say  three 
times,  **  Francis,  rejrnir  m^y  house, 
which  thou  scest  falling,''  In  order 
to  do  this  J  he  sold  his  father^s  horse 
and  some  clotli  at  FoJigno,  and  took 
the  money  to  the  priest  of  St.  Da- 
rniano,  who  to  his  credit  refused  to 
receive  it.  Through  fear  of  his  father, 
he  hid  himself;  and  vvtien  he  re- 
appeared in  the  streets  was  so  ill-clad 
that  the  boys  pelted  hira  and  called  him 
mad.  His  father  shut  him  up  in  his 
house  ;  his  mother  set  hira  freeni  In  the 
presence  of  his  father  and  the  Bishop 
he  renounced  all  right  to  his  inherit- 
ance:, even  giving  up  his  clothes,  and 
putting  en  those  of  a  servant  which 
the  Bishop  gave  him.  He  wandered 
about  the  country,  singing  the  praises 
of  the  Lord  aloud  on  the  highways. 
He  met  with  a  band  of  robbers,  and 
said  to  them,  **  I  am  the  herald  of  the 
Great  King."  They  beat  him  and 
threw  him  into  a  ditch  filled  with  snow. 
He  only  rejoiced  and  sang  the  louder* 
A  friend  in  Guhbio  gave  him  a  suit  of 
clothes^  which  he  wore  for  two  years, 
with  a  girdle  and  a  stall  He  washed 
the  feet  of  lepers  in  the  hospital,  and 
kissed  their  sores.  lie  begged  from 
door  to  door  in  Assisi.  for  the  repairs 
of  the  church  of  St,  Damiano,  and  car- 
ried stones  for  the  masons.  He  did 
the  same  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter ; 
he  did  the  same  for  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Angels  at  Portiuncula^  iri  the 
neighbourhood  of  Assisi,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  Hearing  one  day  in 
church  the  injunction  of  Christ  to  his 
Aposdes,  '*  Provide  neither  gold  nor  sil- 
ver, nor  brass  in  your  purse,  nor  scrip 
for  your  journey,  neither  two  coats, 
neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves,**  he  lell: 
off  shoes  and  staff  and  girdle^  and  girt 
himself  with  a  cord,  after  the  manner 
of  the  shephenls  in  that  neighbourhood. 
This  cord  became  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  his  future  Order.  He  kissed 
the  ulcer  of  a  man  from  Spolcto,  and 
healed  him  ;  and  St.  Bonaventura  says, 
**I  know  not  which  I  ought  most  to 
admire,  such  a  kiss  or  such  a  cure." 
Bernard  of  Quint  avail  e  and  otiicrs  as- 
sociated themselves  wth  him,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Beofidkliwt.^  ^^^  ^^sasa^^ss^ 
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As  his  convent  increased,  so  did  his 
humility  and  his  austerities.  He  sewed 
his  rough  habit  with  pack-thrend  to 
'sxakt^  it  rougher ;  he  slept  on  the  ground 
with  a  stone  for  his  pillow  ;  he  drank 
water ;  he  ate  bread  ;  he  fasted  eight 
lents  in  the  year;  he  called  his  body 
/I  Brother  A&s,"  and  bound  it  with  a 
the  cord  of  his  Order ;  but 
days  before  his  death  he  begged 
pardon  of  his  body  for  havinc  treated 
It  so  harshly.  As  a  penance,  Tie  rolled 
himself  naked  in  the  snow  ami  among 
brambles  j  he  commanded  his  friars 
to  revile  him,  and  when  he  said,  **0 
lirothcr  Francis,  for  thy  sins  thou  hast 
deserved  to  be  plunged  into  liell ;  *' 
Brother  Leo  was  to  answer,  '*It  is 
true  ;  thou  liast  deserved  to  be  buried 
m  the  very  bottom  of  helL" 

In  1215  his  convent  was  removed  to 
Alvemia,  among  the  solitudes  of  the 
Apennines.  In  1219  he  went  to  Egypt 
to  convert  the  Sultan,  and  preached  to 
him  in  his  camp  near  Daraietta,  but 
without  the  desired  effect.  He  re- 
lumed to  the  duties  of  his  convent  with 
ituabated  zeal ;  and  was  sometimes  seen 
by  his  followers  lifted  from  the  ground 
by  the  fervour  of  his  prayers  ;  and  here 
he  received  in  a  vision  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion the  siigmata  in  his  hands  and 
feet  and  side,  Butler,  Uves  of  the 
Saints^  X,  100,  says  i  '  *  7*he  marks  of 
nails  began  to  appear  on  his  hands  and 
feet,  resembling  those  he  bad  seen  in 
the  ^iiion  of  the  man  crucified.  His 
hands  and  feet  seemed  bored  through 
in  the  middle  with  four  wounds,  and 
these  liolcs  appeared  to  be  pierced 
with  nails  of  hard  flesh  ;  the  heads 
were  round  and  black,  and  were  seen 
in  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  in  his 
feet  in  tlie  upper  part  of  the  instep. 
The  poitits  were  long,  and  appeared 
beyond  the  skin  on  the  other  side,  and 
were  turned  back  as.  if  they  had  been 
clenched  with  a  hammer.  There  was 
also  in  his  right  side  a  red  wound,  as 
if  made  by  the  piercing  of  a  lance  ; 
and  this  often  threw  out  blood,  which 
stained  the  tunic  and  drawei's  of  the 
samt:" 

Two  years  afterwards  St,  Francis 
died,  exclaiming,  **  Welcome,  Sister 
Death;"  and  multitudes  came  to  kiss 


his  sacrctl  wounds.  His  boay  irai 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Gcoj^e 
at  Assisi,  but  four  years  aftcrwanU  re- 
moved to  a  church  outside  the  walk 
See  Note  117  of  lliis  canto. 

In  the  life  of  St.  Francis  it  is  sorrK- 
times  difficult  to  distinguish  belwecD 
the  factjs  of  history  and  the  mylhs  of 
tradition ;  but  through  all  we  see  the 
outlines  of  a  gentle,  beautiful,  and  nobk 
character.  All  living  creatures  were 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  To  him  llje 
lark  was  an  emblem  of  the  Cheni* 
bim,  and  the  lamb  an  image  of  tlw 
Lamb  of  God.  lie  is  said  to  have 
preached  lo  the  birds  ;  and  his  sermon 
was,  **  Brother  birds,  greatly  are  jc 
bound  to  praise  tlie  Creator,  who 
clotheth  you  with  feathers,  and  giveth 
you  wings  to  fly  with,  and  a  pur^r  air 
to  breathe,  and  who  careth  £or  you, 
who  have  so  little  care  for  yourselves." 

Forsyth,  describmg  his  visit  to  La 
Vema,  Italy ^  p.  123,  say's:  "Francis 
appears  lo  me  a  genuine  hero,  original, 
independent,  magnanimous,  incorrupt- 
ible. His  powers  seemed  designed  to 
regenerate  society ;  but,  taking  a  wrong 
direction,  tliey  sank  men  into  beggars." 

Finally,  the  phrase  he  often  uttered 
when  others  praised  him  may  be  here 
repeated,  **Wliat  every  one  is  in  the 
eyes  of  God,  tliat  he  is  and  no  morcu" 

SI.  Namely,  in  winter,  when  the  stin 
is  far  south  \  or,  as  Biagioli  prefers, 
glowing  vinth  unwonted  splendour. 

53.  ft  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a 
play  of  words  on  the  name  Ascesi  (1 
ascended),  which  Padre  Venturi  irreve- 
rently calls  a  concetto  di  tre  quattrinu 

59,  His  vow  of  poverty,  in  opposition 
to  the  wislves  of  his  father. 

61.  In  the  presence  of  his  father  and 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 

65.  After  the  death  of  Christ,  she 
waited  eleven  hundred  years  and  rooic 
till  St.  Francis  came. 

67.  The  story  of  Csesar's  waking  the 
fisherman  Amyclas  to  take  him  across 
the  Adriatic  is  told  by  Lucan,  J^har- 
salia^  V.  : — 

"There  througli  ibe  gloom  hk  tearthing  eyes 
explored. 
Where  to  the  mgulderiog  rock  a.  "Yutxk  wai 

mocred^ 
The  mighty  rn^sEcr  of  this  little  boat 
Securely  slept  withua  %  neighbouring^  cot  ^ 
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No  massy  beams  BUppoft  his  humble  hall. 
But  reods  and  niarehy  rushes  wove  the  wall  ; 
Old,  shattered  plao Icing  for  a  roof  wa*  spread, 
And  covered  m  from  rain  the  needy  »hed. 
Thrice  on  the  feeble  door  the  warrior  struck, 
Bencalh  the  htow  the  trembling  dwelling  »)iocik. 
'  What  WTetch  forlorn/  the  poor  Amyclas  cries, 
*■  Driven  by  the  ragiog  *eas,  and  stormy  shie^, 
To  my  poor  lowly  roof  for  shelter  flies  jf* 

*'  O  happy  poverty  I  thou  greatest  good, 

Bestowed  by  Heaven,  but  seldom  understood  2 
Here  not  the  cruel  spoilif  r  seek*  his  prey^ 
Nor  ruthlos  armies  take  their  dreaaful  way: 
Security  thy  narrow  limits  keeps^ 
Safe  arc  tJsy  cottages,  and  sound  thy  sleeps. 
Behold  !  yc  dangerous  dwellings  of  the  grcat^ 
HTjcre  gods  and  godhke  prbces  choose  theur 

seat ; 
,Sec  in  what  peacie  the  poor  Amyclas  licK, 
Nor  start*^  though  Cscsar's  call  commands  to 


Bante  also  writes,  C&frvito^  IV,  13  : 
"And  therefore  the  wise  mnji  says,  that 
the  traveller  empty-handed  on  his  way 
would  smg  in  the  very  presence  of 
robbers.  And  that  is  what  Luc^n  refers 
to  in  Ills  fifth  book^  when  he  commends 
the  security  of  poverty,  sn)dng :  O  safe 
condition  of  poverty  !  O  narrow  habi- 
tations and  hovels  \  O  riches  of  the 
Gods  not  yet  understood !  At  what 
times  and  at  what  avails  could  it  happen, 
the  not  being  afraid  of  any  noise,  when 
the  hand  of  Citsar  was  knocking?  And 
his  says  Lucan,  when  he  describes  how 
Zjesar  came  by  night  to  the  hut  of  the 
"iBlierman  Amyclas,  to  pass  the  Adrian 

74*  St.   Francis,  according  to  Butler, 

^JJves  ef  the  Saints^  X,  7S,  used  to  say 

Itliat  **he  possessed  nothing  of  earthly 

goods,  being  a  disciple  of  Him  who,  for 

ur  sakes,  was  bom  a   stranger  in  an 

"open   stable,  lived  without  a  place   of 

his  owTi  wherein  to  lay  his  head,  sub- 


ac 
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sisting  by  the  charity  of  good  people, 
and  died  naked  on  a  cross  in  the  close 
embraces  of  holy  poverty/* 

79.  Bernard  of  Qiiintavalle,  the  first 
follower  of  St.  Francis,  Butler,  Live:  of 
ihf  SaitUs^  ^-  75»  sit>'5:  **  Many  began  to 
admire  the  heroic  and  uniform  virtue  of 
Ibis  great  sen'ant  of  God,  and  some 
lesircd  to  be  his  companions  ai\d  dis- 
jples.  The  first  of  these  was  Bernard 
01  Quintaval,  a  rich  tradesman  of 
Assisium^  a  person  of  singular  prudence, 
ftnd  of  great  authority  in  that  city, 
which  had  been  long  directed  by  his 


counsels.  Seeing  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  St.  Francis,  he  invited  him 
to  sup  at  his  house,  and  had  a  good  bed 
made  ready  for  him  near  his  own. 
When  Bernard  seemed  to  be  fallen 
asleep,  the  servant  of  God  arose,  and 
falling  on  his  knees,  with  his  eyes  lifted 
up,  and  his  arms  across,  rqicated  very 
slow,  with  abundance  of  tears,  the 
^"hole  niglitj  Dms  mens  et  Omnia^  *  My 
God  and  my  All.'  ....  Bernard  secretly 
watched  the  saint  all  night,  by  the  light 
of  a  lamp,  saying  to  himself,  *This  man 
is  tndy  a  servant  of  God  ; '  and  admiring 
the  happiness  of  such  a  one,  whose 
heart  is  entirely  filled  with  God,  and  to 
whom  the  whole  world  is  nothing. 
After  many  other  proofs  of  the  sincere 
and  admirable  sanctity  of  Francis,  being 
charmed  and  vanquished  by  his  example, 
he  begged  the  saint  to  make  him  his 
companion.  Francis  recommended  the 
matter  to  God  for  some  time  ;  they  both 
heard  mass  together,  and  took  advice 
that  they  might  learn  the  will  of  God. 
The  design  being  approved,  Bernard 
sold  all  his  effects,  and  divided  the  sum 
among  the  poor  in  one  day/' 

%'if,  Giles,  or  Egidius,  the  second 
follower  of  St,  Francis,  died  at  Periigia, 
in  1272,  He  was  the  author  of  a  book 
called  Verba  Anrea^  Golden  Words. 
Butler,  Lhfcs  of  the  Saints,  VII,  162, 
note,  says  of  him:  **None  among  the 
first  disciples  of  St.  Francis  seems  to 
have  been  more  perfectly  replenished 
with  his  spirit  of  perfect  charily,  humi- 
lity, meekness,  and  simplicity,  as 
appears  from  the  golden  maxima  and^ 
lessons  of  piety  ^hich  he  gave  to 
others." 

He  gives  also  this  anecdote  of  him  on 
p.  164:  *' Brother  Giles  said,  *Can  a 
dull  idiot  love  God  as  perfectly  as  a 
great  scholar?'  St.  Bonaveuture  re- 
plied, *A  poor  old  woman  may  love 
him  more  than  the  mo^t  learned  master 
and  doctor  in  theology.*  At  this 
Brother  Giles,  in  a  sudden  ferv'our  and 
jubilation  of  spirit,  went  into  a  garden, 
and,  standing  at  a  gate  toward  the  city 
(of  Rome),  he  looked  that  way,  nnd 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Come,  the 
poorest,  most  simple,  and  most  illiterate 
old  woman,  love  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
you  may  attaiu  to  -oxv  V\^c*:x  ^^s-^^'t  ^ 
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cmmcnce  iind  happin«si  than  Brother 
Bonaventure  with  all  bis  lexuninjr,' 
After  this  he  fell  into  an  ccstflcy»  in 
which  be  coiilinuc<l  in  sweet  contempla* 
lion  without  motion  for  the  space  of 
ihrcc  hours/' 

Sylvester,  the  third  disciple,  was  a 
pricit  Who  sold  stone  to  St.  V mncis  for 
the  repairs  of  the  church  of  St*  Da- 
mUno.  Some  question  arising  about 
th«  payment,  St  Francis  thrust  hLs 
^and  into  Bernard's  bosom  and  drew 
forth  a  handful  of  gold,  which  he  added 
to  the  previous  payment,  Sylvester^ 
ixnitten  with  remorse  that  lie,  an  old 
man,  should  be  so  greedy  of  gold,  while 
a  young  man  despised  it  for  the  love  of 
God,  soon  after  became  a  disciple  of  the 
saint. 

89.  Peter  Bemadonc,  the  father  of 
St  Francis,  vm&  a  wool-merchant.  Of 
this  hitmblc  origin  the  saint  was  not 
ashamed. 

93,  The  permission  to  establish  his 
religious  Order,  granted  by  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  in  1214. 

96.  Better  here  in  heaven  by  the 
Angels,  than  on  earth  by  Franciscan 
friars  in  their  churches,  as  the  custom 
was.  Or  perhaps,  as  Buti  interprets  it, 
better  above  in  the  glory  of  Paradise, 
** where  is  the  College  of  all  the 
Saints,'*  than  here  in  the  Sun. 

gS,  llie  permission  to  found  the 
Order  of  Minor  Friars,  or  Franciscans, 
granted  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1214, 
was  confirmed  by  Pope  Honorius  IlL, 
in  1223. 

99.  Tlie  title  of  Archimandrite,  or 
Patriarch,  was  given  in  the  Greek 
Church  to  one  who  had  supervision 
over  many  convents. 

JOI.  Namely,  before  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  in  his  camp  near  Damietta. 

1 04.  In  the  words  of  Ben  J  on  son, 

**  PotendAl  merit  stands  for  actual^ 
Where  only  opportunity  doth  want, 
Not  will  nor  power." 

106.  On  Mount  Alvernia,  St.  Fran- 
CIS,  absorbed  in  prayer,  received  in  his 
hands  and  feet  and  breast  the  siig^mata 
of  Christ,  that  is,  the  wounds  of  the 
nails  and  the  spear  of  the  crucifixion, 
the  final  seal  of  the  Order. 

J^prs^th,   Iti^^r  p.  12a;    **This  sin- 


gular convent,  whidi  stands  on  the  cliils 
of  a  lofty  Apennine,  was  built  by  St 
Francis  bim^lC  and  is  celebrated  for 
the  miracle  which  the  motto  records. 
Here  reigns  all  the  terrible  of  nature, — 
a  rocky  mountain,  a  ruin  of  the  ele- 
ments, broken,  &awn,  and  piled  in 
sublime  confu&ion, — precipices  crovraed 
with  old,  gloomy,  visionary  woods,— 
black  chasms  in  the  rock  where  cuti* 
osity  shudders  to  look  down, — haunted 
caverns,  sanctified  by  miraculous  crosses, 
— long  excavated  stairs  that  restore  yoa 
to  da^ight. ....  On  entering  the  Chapel 
of  the  Stigmata,  we  caught  the  religion 
of  the  place ;  we  knelt  round  the  rail, 
and  gazed  with  a  kind  of  local  devotion 
at  the  holy  spot  where  St.  Francis 
received  the  five  wounds  of  Christ* 
The  whole  hill  is  legendary  gromid. 
Here  the  Serapliic  Father  was  saluted 
by  two  crows  which  still  haunt  the 
convent ;  there  the  Devil  hurled  him 
do%vn  a  precipice,  yet  was  not  permitted 
to  braise  a  bone  of  him.*' 

1 1 7.  When  St.  Francis  i^'as  dying,  he 
desired  to  be  buried  among  the 
factors  at  the  place  of  execution, 
the  Coik  d'  Inferni\  or  Hill  of 
A  church  was  afterwards  built  obi  this 
spot ;  its  name  was  changed  to  CoUedi 
Paradisa^  and  the  body  of  the  saint 
transferred  thither  in  123a  The 
pular  tradition  is,  that  it  is  stam 
upright  under  the  principal  altar  of  ^ 
cnapel  devoted  to  the  saint, 

iiS.  If  St.  Francis  were  as  here  de- 
scribed, what  must  his  companion,  St, 
Dominic,  Irnve  been,  who  was  Patriardi, 
or  founder  of  the  Order  to  which 
Thomas  Aquinas  belonged.  To  the 
degeneracy  of  this  Order  the  remainder 
of  the  canto  is  devoted. 

I37»  The  Order  of  the  Dominicans 
diminished  in  numbers,  by  its  membeis 
going  in  search  of  prelacies  and  other 
ecclesiastical  offices,  till  it  is  like  a  tree 
hacked  and  hewn, 

138.  Buli  interprets  this  passage  dif- 
ferently. He  says:  ''^  Vedrai  V  car- 
r<?g<^f  t^iat  is,  thou,  Dante,  shalt  see 
Sl  Dominic,  whom  he  calls  corre^cr^ 
because  he  wore  about  his  waist  the 
conr^qia^  or  leathern  thong,,  and  made 
his  friars  wear  it,  as  St.  Francis  made 
bis  wear  the  cord  j — ch(  ar^omertta,  tbAt 
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who  proves  by  I  rue  argiiments  in  his 
nstitutions,  that  his  friars  ought  to 
udy  sacred  theology,  studying  which 
their  souls  will  grosv  fat  with  a  good 
fatness  \  that  is,  with  the  grace  of  God, 
id  the  knowledge  of  things  divine,  if 
cy  do  not  go  astray  after  the  other 
sciences,  which  are  vanity,  and  make 
the  soul  vain  and  proqd." 


CANTO   XII. 


^f    I.  The  Heaven  of  the  Sun  continued, 
^^The  praise  of  St.  Dominic  by  St.  Bona- 
venttira,  a  Franciscan. 

3.  By  this  figure  Dante  indicates  that 
the  circle  of  spirits  was  revolving  hori- 
2ontallyj  and  not  vertically.  In  the 
Cmnnto^  III.  5,  he  makes  the  same 
comparison  in  speaking  of  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun  ;  non  a  modo  di  mola^ 
ma  di  rafa^  not  in  £ishion  of  a  mill- 
stone, but  of  a  wheel, 

11.  Ezekiel  i.  2S :  **As  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in 
the  day  of  rain,  so  was  the  appearance 
of  the  brightness  round  sboiiL 

12.  Iris,  Juno's  messenger, 

14.  Echo,  Ovid,  Afet,,  IIL,  Ad- 
dison's  Tr,  :— 

**  The  Nymph,  when  nothing  could  Naixissui 
move, 
Slii]  cLishcd  with  bluihcs  for  her  .stightcd  love, 
Lived  in  the  shady  covert  of  the  woodSj 
1  n  solitary  caves  and  dark  abodes  j 
Where  ptntng  wandered  the  rcjocteil  fair, 
7'ill  har;)5scd  out,  and  worn  away  with  care, 
ITie  Bounding  skeleton,  of  bluod  bereft, 
Besides  her  bones  and  voice  had  nothing^  left 
Her  bones  are  petrified^  her  voice  h  found 
In  vaidts,  where  still  it  doubles  every  sotinil.'* 


16.  Gentsis  ix,  13  i  "  I  do  set  my 
bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a 
token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the 
earth." 

And  Campbell,  To  the  Rainh(rw  r — 


I 


*'  When  o'er  the  green  undduged  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thoii  didst  shine, 
How  came  the  grey  old  fathers  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign." 

31.  It  is  the  spirit  of  St,  Bonaventura, 
A  Pranciscan,  that  speaks. 

32.  St.  Dominic,  by  whom,  through 
the  mouth  of  his  follower,  St.  Francis 
hfts  been  eulogiisgd. 


34.  As  in  Canto  XL  40  :— 

**  0«c  will  I  sjieak  of,  far  of  bntli  is  spokcA 
In  praising  one,  whichever  may  be  taken. 
Because  unto  one  end  their  labours  were*" 

38.  The  Church  rallied  and  re-armed 
by  the  death  of  Christ  against  "all  evil 
and  mischief/'  and  "the  crafts  and 
assaults  of  the  DeviK*' 

43,   In  Canto  XI.  35  :— 

'^*  Two  Princes  did  ordain  in  her  behoof, 
Which  an  this  side  and  that  naight  be  her 
guide." 

46.  In  the  west  of  Europe,  namely  in 
Spain.  n 

52,  The  town  of  Calahona,  the  birth- 
place of  St.  Dominic,  is  situated  in  the 
province  of  Old  Castile, 

53.  In  one  of  the  quarteriiigs  of  the 
arms  of  Spain  the  Lion  is  above  the 
Castle,  in  another  beneath  it. 

55.   St.  Dominic. 

56-  Dante  belie vetl  with  Thomas 
Aquinas,  that  *  *  the  creation  and  infu- 
sion "  of  the  soul  were  simultaneous, 

60.  Before  the  birth  of  St.  Dominic, 
his  mother  dreamed  that  she  had  broug^ht 
forth  a  dog,  spotted  black  and  white, 
and  bearing  a  lighted  torch  in  his  mouth; 
symbols  of  the  black  and  while  habit  of 
the  Order,  and  of  the  fiery  zeal  of  its 
founder.  In  art  the  dog  lias  become  the 
attribute  of  St.  Dominic,  as  may  be  seen 
in  many  paintings,  and  in  the  sttitue  over 
the  portal  of  the  convent  of  St,  Mark  at 
Florence, 

64.  The  godmother  of  St,  Dominic 
dreamed  that  he  had  a  star  on  the  fore- 
head, and  another  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  which  illuminated  the  east  and  the 
west. 

69.  Dominicus,  from  Dominus,  the 
Lord. 

70.  St.  Dominic,  Founder  of  the 
Preaching  Friars,  and  Persecutor  of 
Heretics,  was  born  in  Oie  town  of  Cal- 
aroga,  now  Calahorra,  in  Old  Castile, 
in  the  year  11 70,  and  died  in  Bologna 
in  122 1.  He  was  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  the  Guxmans ;  in  his  youth  he 
studied  ten  years  at  the  University  of 
Falencia;  was  devout,  abstemious,  cha- 
ritable  ;  sold  his  clothes  to  feed  the  poor, 
antl  even  offered  to  sell  himself  to  ibi^ 
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won        r'  -i^t    his   aid.     In    his 

twi  became   a    canon 

iiG'i  ^        OsTna,  preaching  in 

ihe  vanous  churches  of  the  province 
/or  nine  years,  and  at  times  teaching 
theology  at  Palencta,  In  1203  he  ac- 
companied his  BUbop  on  a  diplomatic 
mi&sion  to  Denmark  ;  and  on  his  return 
stopped  in  Langucdoc,  to  help  root  out 
the  Albtgenstan  herc-sty  ;  but  how  far  he 
authorized  or  justified  the  religious  cru- 
sadcs  against  tliesc  persecuted  people, 
and  what  part  he  took  in  them,  is  a 
contested  point, — enough  it  would  seem 
to  obtain  for  him,  from  the  Inquisition 
of  Toulouse,  the  title  of  the  Persecutor 
of  Ilcretics, 

In  1315,  St.  Dominic  founded  tlie 
Order  of  Preaching  Friars,  and  in  the 
year  following  was  made  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace  at  Rome.  In  1219  the 
centre  of  tlie  Order  was  established  at 
Eologna,  and  there,  in  1 221,  St.  Domi- 
nic died,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas, 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
St.  Dominic  founded  the  Inquisition. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
special  guardianship  of  that  institution 
was  not  intrusted  to  the  Dominicans  till 
the  year  1233,  or  twelve  years  after  tlie 
deaQi  of  their  founder, 

75.  Matthew  xix,  2i  :  "Jesus  said 
unto  hhn,  If  thou  wilt  be  perlect,  go 
and  sell  that  thou  ha^t,  and  give  to  tlie 
poorif  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven  j  and  come  and  follow  me." 

While  still  a  young  man  and  a  stu- 
dent, in  a  season  of  great  want,  St. 
Dominic  sold  his  books,  and  all  that  he 
possessc<l,  to  feed  the  poor. 

79.  Felix  signifying  happy,  and  Jo- 
anna, full  of  grace. 

83.  Henry  of  Susa,  Cardinal,  and 
Bishop  of  Ostin,  mid  thence  called 
Osticnse,  He  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  wrote  a  commcntaiy  on 
the  Decretals  ov  Books  of  Ecclesiastical 
Law. 

Taddeo  Ahlerotti  was  a  distinguished 
physician  and  Professor  of  Bologna, 
who  fluurished  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  traj)slated  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 
Villani,  VIII.  66,  says  of  him :  **  At 
this  time  (1303)  died  in  Bologna  Maes- 
tro Taddeo,  sumamed  the  Solognese, 


though  he  was  a  Florentii^e,   aud  our  I 
fellow- citizen ;     he    was     the    grcatcai 
physicist  in  all  Christendom. *' 

The  allusion  here  is  to  the  punuit 
of  worldly  things,  instead  of  tlivtie, 
the  same  as  in  tlie  lulroductloti  to 
Canto  XI,  : — 

'*  One  after  laira  and  one  to  aiihoristns.** 

%%.  Buti  says  that  in  early  times  tin 
prelates  used  to  divide  the  incomes  ^ 
the  Church  into  four  f>arts  ;  "  the  kT% 
for  the  prelate  persoimlly  ;  the  second, 
for  the  clergy  who  performed  the  ser- 
vices ;  the  third,  for  the  embellishmem 
of  the  Church  ;  the  fourth,  for  Christ's 
poor;  which  division  is  now-a-days  litdc 
observed," 

90.  Pope  Boniface  VUl.,  whom 
Danle  ne\cr  foreets,  and  to  whom  he 
never  fails  to  deal  a  blow. 

91.  He  did  not  ask  of  the  Holy  See 
the  ix)wer  of  grasping  six,  and  giving 
but  two  or  three  to  piou$  uses  ;  not  the 
firit  vacant  benefice  ;  nor  the  tithes  that 
belonged  to  God's  poor ;  but  the  right 
to  defend  the  faith ^  of  which  the  fouf* 
.and "twenty  spirits  in  the  two  circles 
around  tlicm  were  tlie  seed. 

106.  One  wheel  of  the  chariot  of  the 
Church  Militant,  of  wliich  St.  Franm 
was  the  other. 

iij».  The  track  made  by  this  wheel  of 
the  chariot ;  that  is,  the  strict  rule  ot 
St.  Francis,  is  now  abandoned  by  his 
followers. 

114,  Good  wine  produces  cmst  in  the 
cask,  bad  wine  mouJd. 

117.  Set  the  points  of  their  feet  upon 
the  heel  of  the  footprints,  showing  that 
they  walked  in  a  direction  directly  op* 
positc  to  that  of  their  founder. 

120.  When  they  find  themselves  in 
Hell,  and  not  in  Farad Lsc,  Matthew 
xiii.  30  :  *'  Let  both  grow  together  until 
the  harvest  i  and  in  the  rime  of  harvest 
1  will  say  to  the  rcafjers,  Gather' ye 
together  first  the  tares,  "and  bind  them 
in  bundles  to  burn  ihcni :  but  gather 
the  wheat  into  my  barn." 

121.  Whoever  examines  one  by  cue 
the  members  of  our  Order,  as  he  would 
turn  over  a  book  leaf  by  leaf,  will  find 
some  as  good  and  faithful  as  the  first. 

124.  In  12S7,  Matteo  d^'lcquasparta^ 
general  of  ^he  Franciscans,  relaxed  ihc 
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leverilioi  of  tlitj   Order.     Later  a  re- 

ctioii   followed  J    and   in    1310    Frale 

JbaJdmo   nf  CiLsalc  liecame  Uie  head 

pf  a  party  of  zealots  auion^  the  Francis- 

uis  who  took  the  tiamc  of  9  pi  ritual  is  tSj 

fend  produced  a  kind  of  schism  in  the 

lOrder,  by  naiTower  or  shicter  Jnterpre- 

Ration  of  the  Scriptures. 

127.  In  this  line  Dante  uses  the  word 
Vli/e  for  spiriL 

John  of  Fidanza^  sumamed  Bonaven- 
ura, — who  "postponed  considerations 
sinister/*  or  made  thiitgi;  temporal  sub* 
'  crvicnt  to  things  spirltnal,  and  of  whom 
Ipne  of  hbi  teachers  said  that  it  seemed 
J  if  in  htm  *'  Adam  had  not  sinneLl,^' — 
ra5  born  in  I221  at  Ba^oj'egio,  near 
>rvieta.  In  his  childhood,  being  ex- 
Iremely  ill,  he  was  laid  by  his  mother  at 
the  feet  of  St.  FranclSj  and  healed  by 
She  prayers  of  the  Saint,  who,  when  he 
Deheld  him,  exclaimed  **  O  buona  vtn- 
inra  ! "  and  by  this  name  the  mother 
dedicated  her  son  to  God.  He  lived  to 
become  a  Franciscan^  to  be  called  tlie 
**  Seraphic  Doctor,"  and  to  write  the 
Life  of  St*  Francis  ;  which,  according 
to  the  Spanish  legend,  being  left  un- 
finished at  his  death,  he  was  allowed  to 
retam  to  earth  for  three  days  to  com- 
plete it.  There  l-s  a  strange  picture  in 
the  Louvre,  attributed  to  Murillo,  repre- 

Isenting  this  event.  Mrs.  Jameson  gives 
an  engraving  of  it  in  her  Legends' of  the 
dMvnastic  Orders ^  p.  303. 
^  St.  Bonaventura  was  educated  in 
Imparls  under  Alexander  Hales,  the  Irre- 
ifragable  Doctor,  and  in  1 245,  at  the  age 
bf  twenty-four,  became  a  Professor  of 
'Theology  in  the  University.  In  1256 
he  TiVas  made  General  of  his  Order ;  in 
1273,  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Albano. 
^_  The  nuncios  of  Pope  Gregory,  who 
^HjHvcre  sent  to  carry  him  his  cardinxd's 
^Rbat,  found  him  in  the  garden  of  a 
^Vconvent  near  Florence,  washing  the 
^Hnilishes  \  and  he  requested  them  to  hang 
^^^he  hat  on  a  tree,  till  he  was  ready  to 
take  it. 

St.  Bonaventura  was  one  of  the  great 
Schoolmen,  and  his  works  are  yoUi- 
I  ininous,  consisting  of  seven  imposing 
^^^lios,  two  of  wntch  are  devoted  to 
^■Exposition;;  of  the  Scriptures,  one  to 
^"*Sermons,  two  to  Peter  Lombard's  Book 
of  Sentences,  and  two  to  minor  works. 


Among  these  may  be  mentidned  the 
Legend  of  St.  Francis  ;  the  Itinerary  of 
the  Mind  towards  God  ;  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Hierarchy ;  the  Bible  of  the  Poor, 
which  is  a  volume  of  essays  on  moral 
and  religious  subjects ;  and  Meditations 
on  the  Life  of  Christ.  Of  others  the 
mystic  titles  arc,  Tlie  Mirror  of  the 
Soul ;  The  Mirror  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ; 
On  the  Six  Wings  of  the  Seraphim  i 
On  the  Six  Wings  of  the  Cherubim ; 
On  the  Sandals  of  the  Aposdes.  One 
golden  sentence  of  \\\s  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  :  *'The  best  perfection  of 
a  religloiis  man  is  to  do  common  things 
in  a  perfect  manner.  A  constant  iidelity  in 
small  things  is  a  great  and  heroic  virtue.*' 

Milmaii,  Hist,  Uitin  Christ.,  VIII, 
274,  276,  says  of  hira :  '*In  Bonaven- 
tura the  philosopher  recedes ;  religious 
edification  is  his  mission.  A  mucli 
smaller  proportion  of  his  voluminous 
works  is  pure  Scholasticism ;  he  is 
teaching  by  the  Life  of  his  Ploly  Foun- 
der, St  Francis,  and  by  what  may  be 
called  a  new  Gospel,  a  legendary  Life  of 
the  Saviour,  which  seems  to  claim,  with 
all  its  wild  traditions,  equal  right  to  the 
belief  with  that  of  the  Evangelists. 
BonaVcUtura  himself  seems  to  deliver  it 
as  his  own  unquestioning  faith.  Bona- 
ventura, if  not  ignorant  of,  feared  or 
disdained  to  know  much  of  Aristotle  or 
the  Arabians :  lie  philosopliijie-S  only 
because  in  Ids  age  he  could  not  avoid 

philosophy The  raptures  of 

Bonaventum,  like  the  raptures  of  all 
Mystics,  tremble  on  the  borders  of 
Pantheism :  he  would  still  keep  up  the 
distinction  between  the  soul  and  God^; 
but  the  soul  must  aspire  to  absolute 
unity  with  God,  in  whom  all  ideas  are 
in  reality  one,  though  many  acconling 
to  human  thought  and  speech.  But 
the  soul,  by  contemplation,  by  beatific 
vision,  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  lost  and 
merged  in  that  Unity.  ^* 

130,  Of  these  two  barefooted  friars  1 
nothing  remains  but  the  name  and  the! 
good  report  of  holy  lives.  The  Ottim&^i 
says  they  were  authors  of  books, 

Bona\'entura  says  that  lUuminato  ac* 
companied  St.  Francis  to  Egypt,  and 
was  present  when  he  preaoheil  in  the 
camp  of  the  Sultan.  Later  he  over- 
came the  scruples  of  the  Saint,  and  ^j«^ 
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tuaded    him   to  make    known    to 
world  the  miracle  of  the  itigmata, 

Agostino  became  the  head  of  his 
Order  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  there 
received  a  miraculoas  revelation  of  the 
death  of  St,  Francis.  He  was  lying  ill 
in  his  bed,  when  suddenly  he  cried  out, 
**  Wait  for  me  !  Wait  far  me  I  I  am 
coming  with  thee  1  "  And  when  asked 
to  whom  he  v^^as  speaking,  he  answered, 
**  Do  ye  not  see  our  Father  Francis  xs- 
cending  into  heaven  ?  *'  and  immediately 
expired* 

133.  Hugh  of  St  Victor  was  a  monk 
:n  the  monastery  of  that  name  near 
Paris.  Milman»  HisL  Latin  Christ,^ 
VIIL  240,  thus  speaks  of  him  :  "The 
mysticism  of  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  with- 
drew the  contemplator  altogether  from 
the  outward  to  the  inner  world, — from 
God  in  the  works  of  nature,  to  God  in 
his  workings  on  ihe  soul  of  man.  This 
contemplation  of  God,  the  consummate 
perfection  of  man,  is  immediate*  not 
mediate.  Through  the  Angels  and  the 
Celestial  Hierarchy  of  the  Areopagite  it 
aspires  to  one  God,  not  in  his  Theo- 
phany,  but  in  his  inmost  essence.  All 
ideas  and  fonns  of  things  are  latent  in 
the  human  soul,  as  in  God,  only  they 
are  manifesled  to  the  soul  by  its  own 
activity,  its  meditative  power.  Yet  St. 
Victor  is  not  exempt  from  the  grosser 
phraseology  of  the  Mystic, — the  tasting 
God,  and  other  tlcgrading  images  from 
the  senses  of  men.  The  ethical  system 
of  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  is  that  of  the 
Church,  more  free  and  lofty  than  the 
dry  and  barren  discipline  of  Peter 
Lombard.** 

134,  Peter  Mangiadore,  or  Peter 
Comestor,  as  he  is  more  generally 
called,  was  bom  at  Troyes  in  France, 
and  became  in  11 64  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris-  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  on  Ecclesiastical  History, 
**from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
times  of  the  Apostles  ; "  and  died  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Victor  in  1198.  He 
was  sumamed  Comestor,  the  Enter,  be- 
cause he  was  a  great  devourer  of  books* 

Peter  of  Spam  was  the  son  of  a  phy- 
sician of  Lisbonir  and  was  the  author  of 
a  work  on  Logic.  He  was  Bishop  of 
Braga,  afterwaids  Cardinal  and  Bishop 
of  Tusculum,  and  in  1276  became  Pope, 
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under  the  title  of  John  XIX.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  killed  by  the  fall 
of  a  portion  of  the  Papal  palace  at 
Viterbow 

136,  Why  Nathan  the  Prophet  shouKl 
be  put  here  is  a  great  puzzle  to  the  com- 
mentators, ^*Buan  saltQ  t  a  good  leap," 
says  Venturi,  Lombardl  thinks  it  is  no 
leap  at  alL  The  only  reason  given  i5» 
that  Nathan  said  to  David,  **Thou  art 
tlie  man."  As  Buti  says  :  *'  The  antht>r 
puts  him  among  these  Doctors,  because 
he  revealed  his  sin  to  David,  as  these 
revealed  the  vices  and  virtues  in  their 
writings*" 

137.  John,  sumamed  from  his  elo- 
quence Chrysostom,  or  Golden  Mouth, 
was  bom  in  Antioch,  about  the  year 
344-  He  was  first  a  lawyer,  then  a 
monk,  nejct  a  popular  preacher,  and 
Anally  metropolitan  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople. His  whole  life,  from  his  bwhood 
in  Antioch  to  his  death  in  banishment 
on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea, — ^lii5 
austerities  as  a  monk,  his  fame  as  a 
preacher,  his  troubles  as  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, his  controversy  with  Tbeo- 
philus  of  Alexandria,  his  exile  by  the 
Emperor  Arcadios  and  the  earthquake 
that  followed  it,  his  triumphant  return, 
his  second  banishment,  and  his  death, — 
is  more  4 ike  a  romance  than  a  narrative 
of  facts. 

"The  monuments  of  that  eloquence," 
says  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fali^  Ch, 
XXXII. ,  **  which  was  admired  near 
twenty  years  at  Antioch  and  Constan- 
tinople, have  been  carefully  preserved ; 
and  the  possession  of  near  one  thousand 
sermons  or  homilies  has  authorized  the 
critics  of  succeeding  times  to  appreciate 
the  genuine  merit  of  Chrysostom*  They 
unanimously  attribute  to  the  Christian 
orator  tlie  free  command  of  an  elegant 
and  copious  language  ;  the  judgment  to 
conceal  the  advantages  which  he  derived 
from  the  knowledge  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy ;  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
metaphors  and  similitudes,  of  ideas  and 
images,  to  vary  and  illustrale  the  most 
familiar  topics  ;  the  happy  art  of  en- 
gaging the  passions  in  the  service  of 
virtue  ;  and  of  exposing  the  folly,  as 
well  as  the  turpitude,  of  vice,  almost 
with  the  tmth  and  spirit  of  a  dramatic 
representation.'* 
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Anselm,  Arclibisbop  of  CanterburVi 
was  born  at  Aost  in  Piedmont,   about 

le  year  1033,  and  was  educated  at  the 
tbbey  of  Bcc  in  Normandy,  whcrCj  in 
'le  year  1060,  he  became  a  monk,  and 

"envards  prior  and  abboL  In  1093  lie 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by 
King  William  Rufus  ;  and  nfter  many 
troubles  died,  and  w;ia  buried  in  his 
cathedral,  in  1109.  IHs  life  was  written 
by  the  monk  Eadmer  of  Canterbury. 
Wright,  Biog,  Britan.  Lit^  Anglo- 
""orman   Period,   p.    59,   says   of  him: 

*Anselm  was  equal  to  Lanfranc  in 
learnings  and  far  exceeded  him  in  piety. 
In  his  private  life  he  was  modesty  hum- 
ble, and  sober  in  the  extreme.  He  was 
obstinate  only  in  defending  the  interests 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  however 
we  may  judge  the  claims  themselves,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  he  supported 
them  from  conscientious  motives.  Read- 
ing and  contemplation  w^ere  the  favourite 
occupations  of  his  life,  and  even  the  time 
required  for  his  meals,  which  were  ex- 
tremely frugal,  he  employed  in  discussing 
philoFiophical  and  theological  questions,^ 
jdius  Dooiitus  was  a  Roman  gram- 
marian, wiio  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century.  He  had  St 
Jerome  among  his  pupils,  and  was 
immortalized  by  hi?  Latin  Grammar, 
which  was  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
Middle  Ages^  so  that  the  name  passed 
into  a  proverb.  In  Ihe  Vision  qf  Piers 
JHmighman^  2889,  we  find  it  alluded 
to.— 


'  llien  drewe  I  mc  among  drapers 
My  donet  to  Icnw  ;*' 


and  Chaucer,  Testament  of  Lffve^  says, 

"  No  passe  I  tQ  vertues  of  this  Marguerite 
6ut  therein  all  my  donct  can  I  Icme." 

According  to  the  note  in  Warton,  Etig, 
Pod.^  Sect.  VI II.,  to  which  I  owe  these 
quotations,  Bishop  Pecock  wrote  a  work 
w^ith  the  title  of  "Donat  into  Christian 
Religion,"  using  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  Introduction. 

139.  Rabanus  Matints,  a  learned 
theologian  was  bom  at  Mayence  in  786, 
and  died  at  Winfel,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourliood,  in  S56.  He  studied  first  at 
the  abbey  of  Fulda,  and  then  at  St» 
Ma^rtin'e  of  Tours,  under  the  celebrated 


Alcuin.  He  became  a  teacher  at  Fulda, 
then  Abbots  then  Bishop  of  Mayence. 
He  left  behind  him  works  that  fdl  six 
folios.  One  of  thetn  is  entitled  "The 
Universe,  or  a  Book  about  Ail  Things  ;'* 
but  they  chiefly  consist  of  homilies,  and 
commentaries  on  the  Bible. 

14a  This  distinguished  mystic  and 
enthusiast  of  the  tw'elfth  century  was 
bom  in  1 130  at  the  village  of  Celio, 
near  Coscnza  in  Calabria,  on  the  river 
BusenEo,  in  whose  bed  the  remains  of 
Attila  were  buried,  A  part  of  his  youth 
was  passed  at  Naples,  where  his  father 
held  some  office  in  the  court  of  King 
Roger  ;  but  from  the  temptations  of  this 
gay  capital  he  escaped,  and,  like  St, 
Francis,  renouncing  the  world,  gave 
himself  up  to  monastic  life, 

'*A  tender  and  religious  soujt^' says 
Rousselot  in  his  Hist,  de  V  Evangiie 
^ternel^  p.  15,  "an  imagination  ardent 
and  early  turned  towards  asceticism,  led 
him  from  his  first  youth  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life.  His  spirit,  naturally 
exalted,  must  have  received  the  most 
lively  impressions  from  the  spectacle 
offered  him  by  the  place  of  his  birth  ; 
mountains  arid  or  burdened  with  forests, 
deep  valleys  fujTOM^ed  by  the  waters  of 
torrents ;  a  soii^  rough  in  some  places, 
and  covered  in  others  with  a  brilliant 
vegetation  ;  a  heaven  of  fire ;  solitude, 
50  easily  foand  in  Calabria,  and  so  dear 
to  souls  inclined  to  mysticism, — all  com- 
bined to  exalt  in  Joachim  the  religious 
sentiment.  There  are  places  where  life 
is  naturally  poetical,  and  when  the  soul, 
thus  nourished  by  things  external,  plungca  I 
into  the  divine  world,  it  produces  men 
like  St,  Francis  of  Accesi  and  Joachim 
of  Flora, 

*  *  On  leaving  Naples  he  had  resolved 
to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  do  it  till  he  had  visited  the 
Holy  Jjand.  He  started  farthwith,  fol- 
lowed by  many  pilgrims  whose  cxpenf»es 
be  paid  ;  and  as  to  himself,  clad  in  a 
while  dress  of  some  coarse  stuff,  he  made 
a  great  part  of  the  journey  barcfnuted* 
In  order  tp  stop  in  the  Thebaid,  the 
first  centre  of  Christian  asceticism,  he 
suffered  his  companions  to  go  on  before  ; 
and  there  he  was  nigh  perishing  from 
thirst.  Overcome  by  the  heat  in  a  desert 
plac^  where  \\t  taviX^i.  \tfA  S\\v\  ^  ^^'Vvj  "^ 
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water,  he  dug  a  grave  ti  *'  i  !,  and 

lay  down  in  it  to  die,  t  his 

body,  soon  buried  by  i;._ ,  l:t:iped 

U]^  by  the  wind,  would  not  tall  a  prey  to 
wild  bcaAts,  Barius  attributes  to  him  a 
dream,  in  which  he  thought  he  was 
drinking  copiously ;  at  all  events,  after 
sleeping  some  hours  he  awoke  lu  con- 
dition to  continue  his  journey.  After 
visiting  Jerusalem,  he  went  to  Mount 
Tabor,  where  he  remained  forty  days. 
He  there  lived  in  an  old  cititcm  j  and  it 
was  amid  watchin^^^  and  prayers  on  the 
scene  of  the  Transfiguration  that  he  coa- 
ceived  the  idea  of  his  principal  writings  : 
*The  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments^;  *The  Exposition  of  the 
A  pocalypse ' ;  and  *  The  P«dler  of  Ten 
Siring^'" 

On  his  return  to  Italy,  Joachim  liecamc 
a  Cistercian  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Corazzo  in  Calabria,  of  which  ere  long 
he  became  Abbot;  but,  wishing  for 
greater  seclusion,  he  soon  withdrew  to 
Flora,  among  the  raountams,  where  he 
founded  another  monaster)',  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  m  study  and 
contemplation.  He  died  in  1202,  being 
seventy-two  years  of  age, 

**His  renown  was  ^eat,"  ,  says 
Rotts^elot,  Hist,  de  P  Evattg.  Eternei^ 
p.  27,  **  and  his  duties  numerous  ; 
nevertheless  his  functions  as  Abbot  of 
the  monastery  which  he  had  founded 
did  not  prevent  him  from  giving  himself 
op  to  the  composition  of  the  writings 
which  he  had  for  a  long  time  meditated. 
This  was  the  end  he  had  proposed  to 
himself ;  it  was  to  attain  it  that  he  bad 
wished  to  live  in  solitude*  If  his  desire 
was  not  wholly  realized^  it  was  so  in 
greatt  part ;  and  Joachim  succeeded  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  Eternal 
Gospel,  He  passsd  his  days  and  nights 
in  writing  and  in  dictating*  *  I  used  to 
write,'  says  his  secretary  Lucas,  *  day 
and  night  in  copy-books,  what  he  dic- 
tated and  corrected  on  scraps  of  paper, 
with  two  other  monks  whom  he  em- 
ployed in  the  same  work,*  It  was  in 
the  middle  of  these  labours  that  deatli 
surprised  him/* 

In  Abbot  Joachim*s  time  at  least,  this 
Eternal  Gospel  was  not  a  book,  but  a 
doctrine,  pervading  all  his  writings. 
Later^  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 


cent  such    book  exist e<1,  and 

wa  to  John   of  Panna,    la 

the  ;:. /  ih^  A'c/rc,  Chnucer's  Tr., 

1798,  it  is  thus  spoken  of : — 

'*  *  A  tfaatisande  and  two  hundred  yere 
Fivc-and-fifte,  father  nc  nere, 
Drou^ten  a  boke  with  soric  crace, 
To  yeven  en^-r — '    -         -mon  place,— 
Thatsaycdt"  were  fab  J  e, 

Thuixtheo  nM^ 

Tkatfrr  thf  .  sent. 

Well  were  it '•  .  IjrcnL 

Eadtlcd  was  \  . .  u. 

This  bolte  of  Vrii^  ,  ,_  <  ^  ...i  here  ; 
There  n'as  no  wight  in  al  Paris, 
Btfame  Pur  Ltuiig  at  Fnn*U 
That  thci  &c  mt^Jit  the  \^h  by. 

"  The  Univcr:sitc,  th.it  \i.ts  a  Mcpe» 
Gau  for  to  braied,  an  .  -  ; 

And  at  the  nouc  th  t  ; 

Ne  ucver^  sithcn,  sic    :  .   t:' 

But  up  it  stcrt,  ancl  artiics  t-.-kc 
Avenst  thii  fulsc  hprrible  boke. 
All  rcrJy  battaile  for  to  Qtake, 
And  to  the  judg%  the  boke  thei  take.** 

The  Eternal  Gospel  taught  that  there 
were  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  two  of  which  were  already  passed, 
and  t]"ie  ll^ird  about  to  begin.  The  first 
was  that  of  the  Old  Testatnciit,  or  the 
reign  of  the  Father  ■  the  second,  that  of 
the  New  Testament,  or  the  reign  of  the 
Son  J  and  the  third,  that  of  Love,  or  the 
reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  use  his 
own  words,  ^as  quoted  by  Rousselot, 
Hist,  f/rf  /'  Evang.  Eternd^  p.  7S  :  ^*As 
the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  seems 
to  belong  to  the  Father,  by  a  ccrtam 
pecoliarity  of  resemblance,  and  the  letter 
of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Son  ;  so 
the  spiritual  intelligence,  which  proceeds 
from  both,  belongs  to  the  Holy  Spirit- 
Accordingly,  the  age  when  men  were 
joined  in  marriage  was  the  rcign  of  the 
Father ;  that  of  the  Preachers  is  the 
reign  of  the  Son ;  and  the  age  of  Monks, 
ord9  mon^i'/iorumt  the  last,  is  to  be  that 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  first  before 
the  law,  the  second  under  the  law,  the 
third  with  grace." 

The  germ  of  this  doctrine,  says  the 
same  authority,  p.  59,  is  in  Origen,  who 
liarl  said  before  the  Abbot  Joachim, 
**We  must  leave  to  believers  the  his- 
toric Christ  and  the  Gospel,  the  Gospel 
of  the  letter ;  but  to  the  Gnostics  alone 
belongs  the  Divine  Word,  tlie  Etemai 
Gospel,  the  Gospel  of  fhe  SuiriL** 
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CANTO   XIII. 

I.  Tlie  Heaven  of  the  Sun  continued, 
et  Ihe   reader  imagine   fifteen  of  tUc 

ge5t  stars,  and  to  these  add  the  seven 
"of  Charles's  Wain,  and  the  two  last  stnrs 
of  the  Little  Eear,  making  in  all  twenty- 
four,  and  let  him  arrange  thera  in  two 
concentric  circles,  revolving  in  opposite 
directions,  and  he  will  have  the  image 
I       of  what  Dante  now  behekh 

7.  Ihad,  XVIII.  4S7  r  '*  The  Bear, 
which  they  also  call  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Wain,  which  there  revolves  and 
watches  Orion  ;  but  it  alone  is  free  from 
the  baths  of  the  ocean." 

io»  The  constellation  of  the  Little 
Bear  as  much  resembles  a  horn  as  it 
does  a  bear.  Of  this  horn  the  Pole  Star 
fonns  the  smaller  end    , 

14,  Ariadne,  whose  crowrn  was,  at 
her  death,  changed  by  Bacchus  into  a 
constellation* 

Ovid,  Md.,  VIIL,  Croxall's  Tr.  i— 

"  And  liids  her  crown amonis^  'he  starebe placed, 
With  an  eternal  constellatton  graced^ 
The  golden  circlet  niountn  ;  ;ind,  as  it  flies, 
It!,  djaiTiotids  tM'inklc  in  the  distctnt  skies  ; 
There,  in  their  pristine  form,  the  getujuy  i^ays 
^^^•'fcea  Alddcs  and  the  dragtm  blaic 


N 
^ 


■,  Ltgende  of  Goad  Wom^n  : 


**  And  tn  the  sycjic  of  Taurtu  men  may  sc 
The  Intones  of  nirt  corownc  shyne  clcrc,"* 

'And    Spenser,   Faerie   QuecnCt   VL   x. 

Lonkc  I  how  the  crownc  which  Ariadne  wore 
Upon  her  vTory  forehead  that  same  day 
That  TFvcsctis  her  unto  hia  bricLile  bore, 
WhcQ  the  l>t>id  Centaures  made  tbat  bloudy 

fray 
With   the   derce    Lapithes  which  did   thcoi 

dismay. 
Being  now  placed  m  the  finnament, 
Through  the  bright  heaven  doth  her  beams 

display* 
And  15  iinio  the  staires  an  cmainOTt, 
Which  njund  about  her  move  in  order  cxcellcnL* 


I' 


i. 


23,  The  Chiana  empties  into  the 
Amo  near  Arezzo.  In  Drtnte's  time  it 
Was  a  slugpish  stream,  stagnating  in  the 
marshes  of  Valdi  chiana.  See  Itff, 
XXIX.  Note  46. 

24.  The  Primum  Mobile, 

32.    St.   Thomas   Aquinas^   who  had 
related  the  life  of  St.  Francis. 
34-  The  first  doubt  in  Dante's  mind 


was  in  regard  to  tlie  expression  In  Canto 
X.  96. 

"  Where  well  one  faLtcns  if  he  stray eth  not," 

which  Mas  explained  by  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas in  Canto  XL  The  scconrl,  which 
he  now  prepares  to  Llvresh  out,  is  in 
Canto  X.  114, 

'"^To  sec  so  much  there  never  rose  a  second," 

referring^  to  Solomon,  as  being  peerless 
in  know  led  ge» 

37.  Adam. 

40.  Christ, 

48.   Solomon. 

52.  All  tilings  are  but  the  thought  of 
God^  and  by  Ilim  created  in  love. 

55,  The  living  Light,  the  Word,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father,  is  not  separated 
from  Hbn  aor  from  his  Ivove,  the  Holy 
Si^rit, 

58,  Its  rays  are  centred  in  the  nine 
choirs  of  Angels,  ruling  the  nine  hen- 
vens^  here  called  subsistences,  according 
to  the  definition  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Sum,  TheoL,  L  Quasst.  xxix.  2:  **What 
exists  by  itself,  and  not  \\\  anythinoj  else, 
is  called  subsistence." 

61.  From  those  nine  heavens  it  de- 
scends to  the  elements,  the  lowest  nO' 
tendes,  till  it  produces  only  imperfect 
and  perishable  results,  or  mere  conthi- 
gencies, 

64.  These  contingencies  are  animolsi , 
plants,   and  the  like,   produced  by  the! 
influences  of  the  planets  from  seeds,  an<f  ' 
certain  insects   and  plants^  believed  of 
old  to  be  born  without  seed. 

67,  Neither  their  matter  nor  the 
influences  of  the  planets  being  immu- 
table, the  stamp  of  the  divinity  is  more 
or  less  clearly  seen  in  them,  and  hence 
the  varieties  in  plants  and  animals. 

73.  If  the  matter  were  perfect,  and 
the  divine  influence  at  its  highest  power, 
the  result  would  likewise  be  perfect ; 
but  l>y  Iranstnission  through  the  planets 
it  becomes  more  and  more  deficient^  the 
band  of  nature  trembles,  and  imperfec- 
tion is  the  rci^nlt. 

79.  But  if  Love  (the  Holy  Spirit) 
and  Ihe  Vision  (the  Son),  proceeding 
from  the  Primal  Power  (the  Father),  act 
immediately,  then  the  work  is  perfect, 
its  in  Adam  and  the  Imman  natnre  of 
ChrisU 
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Sg^  Then  how  was  Solomon  so  peer- 
less, that  none  like  him  ever  existed  ? 
93.   ]  Kings  iii,   5:  ''In  Gibeon  the 

■  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  in  a  dream 
by  night :  and  God  said.  Ask  what  I 
shall  give  thee.  ....  Give  therefore 
thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  to 

■    judge  thy  people,  that   I  may  discern 
between  good  and  bad  :  for  who  is  abk 
to  judge  this  ihy  so  great  a   people? 
'  And  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord,  that 

Solomon  had  asked  this  thing.  And 
God  said  unto  him»  Because  thou  hast 
asked  this  thing,  and  hast  not  asked  for 
thyself  long  life,  neither  hast  asked 
riches  for  thyself,  nor  hast  asked  the 
life  of  thine  enemies,  but  hast  asked  for 
thyself  understanding  to  discern  judg- 
mentt  Behold,  I  have  done  according  to 
thy  words ;  lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise 
and  an  understanding  heart  ;  so  that 
there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee, 
neither  after  thee  shall  any  arise  like 
unto  thee.*' 

98,  The  number  of  the  celestial  In- 
telligences, or  Regents  of  the  Planets, 

99,  Whether  from  two  premises,  one 
of  which  I'A  necessary,  and  the  other 
contingent,  or  only  possible,  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  will  be  necessary  ;  which 
Buti  says  is  a  question  belonging  to 
"the  jijarrulity  of  dialectics." 

100,  Whether  the  existence  of  a  first 
motion  is  to  be  conceded. 

102.  That  is,  a  triangle,  one  side 
of  which  shall  be  the  diameter  of  the 
circle. 

103.  If  thou  note^tj  in  a  word,  that 
Solomon  did  not  ask  for  wisdom  in  as- 
trology, nor  in  dialects,  nor  in  meta- 
physics, nor  in  geometry, 

104.  The  peerless  seeing  is  a  refer* 
ence  to  Canto  X,  1 14  i^ 

^H       **  To  see  BO  much  there  never  rose  a  seoond." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  **rose" 
is  the  Biblical  word  in  the  phrase 
"neither  after  thee  shall  any  rise  like 
unto  thee,"  as  given  in  note  93, 

■  135.  Parmenides  was  an  Eleatic  phi- 
losopher, and  pupil  of  Xenophanes. 
According  to  Ruter,  Hiii.  Anc.  PhiL^ 
L  450,  Morrison's  Tr.,  his  theory  was, 
that,  '* Being  is  vmcresiled  iind  unchange- 
able -^ 


*  Whole  ud  sdf-gcoeiate,   unchangeable,  lUi 
miuble. 
Never  was  nor  yet  shall  tsc  i^  birth:  AU  ii 

already 
One  from  etenuly/  " 

And  farther  on  :  *'  It  is  luit  a  mere 
human  opinion  that  things  nre  pro<luced 
and  decay,  are  and  are  not,  and  change 
place  and  colour.  The  whole  has  its 
principle  in  itself^  and  is  in  etenial  rest ; 
for  powerful  necessity  holds  it  within 
the  bonds  of  its  own  limits^  and  en- 
closes it  on  all  sides  :  being  cannot  be 
imperfect ;  for  it  is  not  in  want  of  any- 
thing,— for  if  it  were  soj  it  would  be  in 
want  of  all." 

Melissus  of  Samos  was  a  follower  of 
Parmenides,  and  maintained  substan- 
tially the  same  doctrines. 

Brissus  was  a  philosopher  of  less  note. 
Mention  is  hardly  made  of  him  in  the 
histories  of  philosophy,  excepit  as  one  of 
those  who  pursued  that  Fata  Alorgatm 
of  mathematicians,  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle. 

127,  '*  Infamous  heresiarchs^"  ex- 
claims Venturi»  *  *  put  as  an  example  of 
innumerable  others,  who,  having  erred 
in  the  understanding  of  the  Holv  Scrip- 
tures, persevered  in  their  errors/* 

Sabellius  was  by  birth  an  African, 
and  flourished  as  Pre-sbyter  of  Ptole- 
mais,  in  the  third  centu^)^  He  denied 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  main- 
taining that  the  i^on  and  Holy  Ghost 
were  only  temporary  manifestations  of 
God  in  creation,  redemption,  and  sane* 
tificalion,  and  would  finally  return  to 
the  Father. 

Arius  was  a  Presbyter  of  Alexandria 
in  the  fourth  century.  He  believed  the 
Son  to  be  equal  in  power  with  the 
Father,  but  of  a  diderent  essence  or 
nature,  a  doctrine  which  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  Heterousian  and  Homoiousian 
controversy,  that  distracted  the  Church 
for  three  hundred  years. 

These  doctrines  of  Sabellius  and  of 
Anvis  are  both  heretical,  when  tried  by 
the  stajidard  of  the  QuUunque  i^idt^  the 
authoritative  fonnula  of  the  Catholic 
faith  ;  **  which  faith,  except  every  one 
do  keep  whole  and  undehled,  without 
doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly,**  says 
St.  Athanasius,  or  some  one  in  big 
natn«, 
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128.  These  men,  say  some  of  the 
commentators,  were  as  swords  that 
mutilated  and  distorted  the  Scriptures. 
I  Others,  that  In  them  the  features  of  the 
[Scriptures  were  distorted,  a-s  the  features 
iof  a  man  reflected  in  the  grooved  or 
{ concave  surface  of  a  sword. 

i^g.  Names  used  to  indicate  any 
common  simpletons  and  gossips, 

141.  In  writing  this  Sne  Dante  had 
cviflently  in  mind  the  beautiful  wise 
words  of  St.  Francis:  **What  every 
one  is  in  the  eyes  of  God,  that  he  iSj 
and  no  more.*' 

Mr.  Wright,  in  the  notes  to  his  trans- 
l.ition,  here  quotes  the  well-lcnown  lines 
of  Burns,  Atidress  to  ike  Unca  Ghu/: — 

*  Then  fjontty  scan  your  bmther  man, 
Still  gentler  sisier  woman  ; 

Though  they  may  ganfj  a  kcnnin'  wraug, 

To  step  aside  ia  httnian ; 
One  point  rnust  still  be  grently  dark, 

ITie  raovinjT  why  they  do  it ; 
And  juAi  a,s  tamely  can  yc  mark 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  iL. 

*  Who  made  tlie  heart,  "tts  He  abne 
Decidedly  can  try  iis ; 

He  knows  each  chord — its  various  tone, 

Each  apring — its  x'arious  tnas. 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute  ; 

Wc  never  can  adjust  it  ; 
What^s  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted,* 
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CANTO   XIV. 

1.  The  ascent  to  the  planet  J^Iars, 
[vhere  are  seen  the  spirits  of  Martyrs, 
■and  Crusaders  who  died  fighting  for  the 

J  ailh.  ^ 

2.  In  this  simditude  Dante  describes 
I  he  cfTect  of  the  alternate  voices  of  St, 
Thomas  Aquinas  in  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  and  of  Beatrice  in  the  centre. 

6.  Life  IS  here  nsed,  as  before,  in  the 
sense  of  spirit* 

2S,  Chaucer,  TroU,  and  Cres.^  the 
last  stanza  i— 

"  Thou  One,  and  Two,  and  Thre  3  etcme  00 
live, 
That  raignest  aie  In  Tbre,  and  Two,  and  One, 
UncircuiH script,  and  all  maist  circvtmscrive  I'* 

Also  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  III,  3721 — 

'*  Tlice,  Faibcr,  first  thcv  sting,  Omntpotcnt, 
Immutable,  Iminorial,  Inhnite, 
Eternal  King^  thee.  Author  of  all  beings 
Foun(.iii|  of  light,  Uiya^lf  invisible 


Amidst  the  glorious   hrightncss  where  tbov 

siit'st 
Throned  inaccessible  ;  but  when  thou  shadest 
The  full  bbie  of  thy  bcanks»  and  through  a 

cloud  ^  I 

X)rawn  round  about  thee  like  a  radiant  skrinc^  1 
Doxk  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirt*  appear^ 
Yet  daule  heaven  ;  that  brightest  seraphim 
Approach  not,  but  with  bothi  wings  veil  their 

eyes. 
Thee  ncjrt  they  saog  of  all  creation  first, 
Begotten  Son,  Dmnc  Similitude, 
In  whose  cotisi>icuous  countenance,  withatil 

cloud 
Made  visible,  the  Almighty  Father  shines. 
Whom  else  no  creatiu-e  can  behold  :  on  the* 
Impressed  the  effidsence  of  his  glory  abides; 
Transfused  on  thcc  his  ample  Spirit  rests." 

35.  The  voice  of  Solomoii, 

73.  According  to  Buti,  '*  Spirits 
newly  anived ;  'or  Angels,  such  l)eing 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  School- 
men to  the  word  Subsistences.  See 
Canto  XIII.  Note  5S, 

S6,  The  planet  Mars.  OftbispLanet 
Erunetto  Latini,  Trcsor^  1.  iii.  3,  says  ; 
•'  Mars  is  hot  and  warlike  and  evil,  and 
is  called  the  God  of  Battles.*' 

Of  its  symbolism  Dante,  ConvUo^  11^, 
14^  says  :  **The  Heaven  of  Mars  may 
be  compared  to  Miisic,  for  two  proper- 
ties. The  first  is  its  very  beautiful 
relation  [to  the  others]  j  for,  enumerat* 
ing  the  moveable  heavens,  from  which- 
soever yoii  begin,  whether  from  the 
lowest  or  the  highest,  the  Heaven  of 
Mars  is  the  fifth  \  it  is  the  centre  of 
all.  ...  .  Tlie  other  is,  that  Mars  dries 
ftp  and  biims  things,  because  its  heat  is 
like  to  tliat  of  the  fire ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  it  appears  fiery  in  colour, 
sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less, 
according  to  the  density  and  rarity  oi 
the  vapours  which  follow  ?t,  v>'liich 
sometimes  take  fire  of  themselves,  as  is 
declared  in  the  first  book  of  MeUors, 
(Atid  therefore  Albumasar  says,  that 
the  ignition  of  these  vapours  signifies 
death  of  kings,  and  change  of  empires, 
being  effects  of  the  dominion  of  Mars, 
And  accordingly  Seneca  says  that  at  the 
death  of  the  Emjieror  Augustus  a  ball  ot 
fire  was  seen  in  the  heavens.  And  in 
Florence,  at  the  beginning  of  its  down- 
fall, a  great  quantity  of  these  vapours, 
which  follow  Mars,  were  seen  in  the  air 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.)  And  these  two 
properties  are  in  ?>Iusic,  which  is  wholly 
r^jlative,  as  may  be  seen  in  luravatuxRA 
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NOTES  TO  rj/^AD/sa 


words,  und  in  son|^»  in  which  I  he  more 
bcMtiful  the  rclalion,  Ihe  &Avccter  the 
haimony,  since  such  h  chiefly  i(s  intent. 
Alsu  Music  attracts  to  itself  the  spirits 
of  men,  which  are  principally  as  it  were 
vapours  of  the  heart,  so  that  they  almost 
cense  from  any  operation ;  so  entire  is 
the  soul  when  it  listens,  and  the  power 
of  all  as  jt  were  nins  to  the  sensible 
tpirit  that  hears  the  sounds/' 

Of  the  inrtaencca  of  Mars,  Buti,  as 
usual  following  Albumasar,  writes:  *^Its 
nature  is  hot,  i^eous,  dry,  choleric,  of 
a  bitter  savour,  and  it  signifies  youth, 
strength,  and  acuteness  of  mind  ;  heats, 
fires,  and  burnings,  and  every  sudden 
o'cnt ;  powerful  Kinjjs,  consuls,  dukes, 
and  knights,  and  companies  of  soldiery  ; 
desire  of  praise  and  memory  of  one*s 
name ;  strategies  and  instruments  of 
battle  ;  robberies  and  machinations,  and 
scattering  of  relations  by  plunderings 
and  highway  robberies  ;  boldness  and 
anger ;  the  unlawful  for  the  lawful ; 
torments  and  imprisonments  ;  scourges 
and  bonds  ;  anguish,  flight,  thefts,  pil- 
fering of  ser\'anL%  fcai-s,  con  (en  lions, 
insults,  acuteness  of  mind,  impiety,  in- 
constanc)^  want  of  foresight,  celerity 
and  anticipation  in  things,  evil  eloquence 
and  ferocity  of  speech,  wulness  of  words, 
incontinence  of  tongu4'  demonstrations 
of  love,  gay  apparel,  insolence  and 
falseness  of  words,  swiftness  of  repl}' 
and  sudden  penitence  therefor,  want  of 
religion,  unfaithfulness  to  promises, 
multitude  of  lies  and  whisperings,  de- 
ceits and  perjuries ;  machinations  and 
evil  deeds ;  want  of  means ;  waste  of 
means  ;  multitude  of  thoughts  about 
thiJigs;  instability  and  change  '^f  opinion 
in  things,  from  one  to  anothci  ^  Wiste  to 
return  ;  want  of  shame ;  mvJtiliide  of 
toils  and  cares  ;  peregrination*,  solitary 
existence,  bad  company  ;  .  .  .  *  break- 
ing open  of  tombs,  m**  spoliations  of 
the  dead." 

87,  Buti  interprets  this,  as  redder 
ll;an  the  Sun,  to  whose  light  Dante  had 
become  accustomed,  and  continues : 
**  Literally,  it  is  true  that  the  splendour 
of  Mars  is  more  fiery  than  that  of  the 
Sun,  because  it  is  red,  and  tlie  Sun  is 
yellow  ;  but  allegorically  we  are  to 
understand,  that  a  greater  ardour  of 
love,  tlut  is,  more  bumtitg,  is  in  those 


who  fight  and  conquer  the  three  enemies 
mentioned  above  [the  world,  the  AikIi, 
and  the  dei^l],  than  in  those  who  exer* 
cise  themselves  with  the  Scriptures." 
S8.  Tlie  silent  language  of  the  heart 
96,  In  Hebrew,  £/,  £/i\  God,  from 
which  the  Greeks  made  Helios,  the 
Sun.  As  in  St.  liildebert's  hymn  Ad 
Pairem  : — 

"  Alpha  et  Omcg:a,  magne  Dcus 
Heli,  llclij  Deus  mcu5»" 

99.  Dante,  Comnto^  11,  15,  says: 
*'It  must  be  known  that  philosophers 
have  different  opinions  concerning  this 
Galaxy.  For  Uie  P)'thagoreans  said 
that  the  Sun  once  wandered  out  of  his 
way,  and  passing  through  other  regions 
not  adapted  to  his  heat,  he  burned  the 
place  through  which  he  passed,  and 
traces  of  the  burning  remained.  I 
think  they  took  tliis  from  the  fable  of 
Phaeton,  which  Ovid  narrates  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Metamorphoses.  Others,  and  among 
them  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus,  that 
it  was  the  light  of  the  Sun  reflected  in 
that  part  And  these  opinions  they 
prove  by  demonstrative  reasons.  What 
Aristotle  savs  of  this  we  cannot  well 
know  ;  for  his  opinion  is  not  the  same 
in  one  translation  as  in  the  other.  And 
I  think  this  was  an  error  of  the  trans- 
lators ;  for  in  the  new  one  he  appears  to 
say,  that  it  was  a  gathering  of  vapours 
under  the  stars  of  that  region,  for  they 
always  attract  them ;  and  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  true  reason.  In  the 
old,  it  sap,  that  the  Galaxy  is  pnly  a 
multitude  of  fixed  stars  in  that  region, 
so  small  that  they  cannot  be  distin- 
guished here  below  j  but  from  them  is 
apparent  that  whiteness  which  we  call 
the  Galaxy.  And  it  may  be  that  the 
heaven  in  that  part  is  more  dense,  and 
tlierefore  retains  and  reflects  that  light ;, 
and  this  opinion  seems  to  have  been 
entertained  by  Aristotle,  Avicenna,  ttnd 
Ptolemy." 

Milton,  Par.  Lost,  VII.  577  : — 

"  A  broad  and  ample  road,  Tvhos«  du*t  is  sold. 
And  ^avcitient  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  ap^pcar, 
St'cn  in  the  Gala.x>',  that  Blilky  Way, 
Which  nifihily,  as  a  circling  zone,  thou  sccst 
Powdered  with  stai^." 

joi.  The  sign  of  the  cross,   dmwc 
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Bjx)n   the   planet    Mars,    as    tipon    the 

breast  of  a  cnisaclen      The   following 

egcnd   of  the   Cross,    and  its  signili- 

Lcance,,  is  from  Didron,  Christian  Icuno- 

:grap/i)\  Millington's  Tr.,  I.  367:— 

"  The  cross  is  more  than  a  mere 
fi^ire  of  Christ ;  it  is  in  Iconography 
either  Christ  himself  or  his  s}Tnbol.  A 
legend  has,  consequently,  been  invented, 
giving  the  history  of  the  cross,  as  if  it 
had   been,  a  living  being.     It  1ms  been 

»made  the  "thcnie  and  hero  of  an  epic 
poem,  the  germ  of  which  may  be  dis- 
covered in  books  of  apocryphal  tradi- 
tion. This  story  is  given  at  length  in 
the  Golden  Legend,  Lfgcnda  Anrca^ 
and  IS  iletailed  and  completed  in  works 
of  painting  and  sculpture  from  the  four- 
teenth century  down  to  the  sixteenth. 
....  After  the  death  of  Adam,  Seth 
planted  on  the  tomb  of  his  father  a 
shoot  from  the  Tree  of  Life,  which 
grew  in  the  terrestrial  Paradise.  From 
^^it  sprang  three  little  trees^  united  by  one 
^■single  trank.  Moses  thence  gathered 
^Fthe  rod  with  which  he  by  his  miracles 
'  astonished  the  people  of  Egj'pt,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  desert.  Solomon  de- 
sired to  convert  that  same  tree,  which 
had  become  gigantic  in  size,  into  a 
column  for  his  palace  ;  being  either  too 
short  or  too  long,  it  was  rejected,  and 
served  as  a  bridge  over  a  torrent.  The 
Queen  of  Sheba  refused  to  pass  over  on 
that  tree,  declaring  that  it  would  one 
day  occasion  the  dcstntction  of  the  Jews. 
Solomon   commanded   that  the  predes- 

P lined  beam  should  be  thrown  into  the 
probationary  pool  (Pool   of  Bethesda), 
md  its  virtues  were  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  waters.     When  Christ 
had  been  condemned  to  suffer  the  death 
of  a  malefactor,  his  cross  was  made  of 
the  wood  of  that  very  tree.      It  was 
buried  on  Golgotha,  and  afterwards  dis- 
covered by  St  Helena.     It  was  carried 
^^  into    captivity    by    Chosroes,    king   of 
^^Persia^  delivered,  and  brought  back  in 
^Htriumph  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  Emperor 
^^Tleraclius,     Being  afterwards  dispersed 
in  a  multitude  of  fragments  throughout 
the  Christian  universe,  countless  miracles 
were  performed  by  it ;  it  restored  the 
dead  to  life,  and  gave  sight  to  the  blind, 
cured  the  paralytic,  cleansed  lepers,  put 
demons  to  tlight,  and  dispelled  various 
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maladies  with  wbicb  whole  nations  were 
afBicted,  extinguished  conflagrations,  and 
calmned  the  fury  of  the  mging  waves* 

**The  wood  of  the  cross  was  born 
with  the  world,  in  the  terrestial  para- 
dise ;  it  will  reappear  in  heaven  at  the 
end  of  time,  borne  in  the  arms  of 
Christ  or  of  his  angels,  when  the  Lord 
descends  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last 
day, 

**  After  reading  this  historj',  some 
conceptidn  may  be  formed  of  the  im- 
portant place  held  by  the  cross  in 
Christian  Iconography.  The  cross,  as 
has  been  said,  is  not  merely  the  instru- 
ment of  the  punishment  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  is  also  the  figure  and  symbol  of  the 
Saviour.     Jesus,  to  an   Iconologist,    is 

fire^ent  in  the  cross  as  well  as  in  the 
amb,  or  in  the  lion.  Chosroes  flat* 
tered  himself  that,  in  possessing  the 
cross,  he  possessed  the  Son  of  G&d, 
and  he  had  it  enthroned  on  his  right 
hand,  just  as  the  Son  is  enthroned  by 
God  the  Father.  So  also  the  earliest 
Christian  artists,  when  making  a  repre- 
sentation oi  the  Trinity,  placed  a  cross 
beside  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
a  cross  only^  without  our  crucified  Lord* 
The  cross  did  not  only  recall  Christ  to 
mind,  but  actually  showed  him,  la 
Cliristian  Iconography,  Christ  is  actu* 
ally  present  under  the  form  and  seiTn- 
b lance  of  the  cross. 

•*  The  cross  is  our  crucified  Lord  in 
pci^cm.  Where  the  cross  is,  there  i* 
tlic  martyr,  says  St.  Paulinus.  Con- 
sequently it  works  miracles,  as  does 
Jesus  himself:  and  the  list  of  wonders 
operated  by  its  power  is  in  truth  im- 
mense.  .... 

**The  world  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  J  for  the  east  shines  above  our 
heads,  the  north  is  on  the  right,  the 
south  at  the  left,  and  the  w^est  stretches 
out  beneath  our  feet.  Birds,  that  they 
may  rise  in  air,  extend  their  wings  in 
the  fom[\  of  a  cross  :  men,  when  pray- 
ing, or  when  beating  aside  the  water 
wfiile  swimming,  assume  the  fonn  of  a 
cross.  Man  differs  from  the  iiiferiof  ^' 
animals,  in  his  power  of  standing  erect, 
and  extending  his  arms, 

**  A  vessel,  to  fly  upon  the  seas,  dis- 
plays her  yard  arms  in  the  form  of  » 
cross,  and  ca3\w<^^.  «:.w^.  Mwt  Na^^iss.Ni^'isa^ 
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her  mast  stands  cross^like,  eract  in  air  ; 
finally,  the  ground  cannot  be  tilled 
without  the  sacred  sign,  und  the  /^i/, 
the  cruciform  letter,  is  the  letter  of 
salvation. 

**  The  cross,  it  is  thus  seen,  lias  Ijeen 
the  object  of  a  worship  and  adomtion 
resembling,  if  not  equal  to,  that  oflTered 
to  Christ,  That  sacred  tree  is  adoretl 
almost  iu  if  it  were  equal  with  God 
hijuself;  a  number  of  chsirclies  have 
been  dciUcated  to  it  under  the  name  of 
the  Huly  Cross,  In  addition  to  this, 
most  of  our  churches,  the  £freatest  as 
well  as  the  smallest,  cathedrals  as  well 
as  chapels,  present  in  their  ^oimd  plan 
the  form  of  a  cross.** 

104.  Chaucer,  Lament  of  Marie  Mag- 
da/eitif^  204 : — 

"  I,  totting  up  unto  that  mfutl  rode, 
Sawe  firsi  tl*e  viiaffe  pale  of  ihai  figtirc  ; 
But  so  pilous  a  sight  spotted  with  blode 

,  Sftwe  never,  yet*  no  living  creature  ; 

^fiij  it  excedtd  the  boujides  of  tncsurc. 
Thiit  manncs  mindc  wlih  al  his  wiltcS  five 
Is  nothing  able  that  pomt:  to  discrive. " 

109,  From  arm  to  arm  ^  the  CFas&> 
and  from  top  to  l:>ottom* 

112,  Mr.  Cary  here  quotes  Chaucer, 
Wif  of  Bath's  Tali,  6540  ;— 

"As  thikke  as  motes  n  the  sonnebcme." 

And  Milton,  Pmseroso^  8 : — 

'*  As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  motes  tliat  people  the  sunbeanu" 

To  these  Mr.  Wright  adds  the  following 
from  Lucretius,  II.  1 13,  which  in  Good's 
Tr»  runs  as  follows  ; — 

"  Not  utiresembltng,  if  aright  I  deem. 
Those  motes  minute,  that,  when  the  obtrusive 

4UU 

Pt-eps  throujgh  some  crevice  in  the  shuttered 

shade 
Tlie  d;»y-drtrk  hall  illurnini^,  float  o,Tnain 
In  his  bright  beam,  and  w;ifie  etertsal  w-ar/' 

125.  Words  from  a  hymn  in  praise  of 
Christy  say  the  commentators,  but  they 
do  not  say  from  what  hymn. 

133.  The  living  seals  are  the  celestial 
spheres,  which  impress  themselves  on  all 
beneath  them,  and  increase  in  power  as 
they  are  higher. 

13 5.  That  ij,  to  the  eyes  of  Bea- 
trice, whose  beatity  he  may  seem  to 
postponCj  or  reg^ard  as  inferior  lo  the 


splendours  that  surround  him.  He  ex- 
cuses himself  by  saying  that  he  does  not 
speak  of  them,  well  knowing  that  they 
have  i[^own  more  beautiful  in  ascending. 
He  describes  them  in  line  33  of  the  next 
canto ; — 

"  For  in  her  eyes  was  burning  such  a  smile 
That  with  mine  own  methou^ht  I  toudifld 

the  bottom 
liQlh  of  my  grace  and  of  my  Paradise ! " 

139,  Sincere  in  the  sense^f  pure  ;  as 
in  Drydcn'^s  line, — 

"  A  joy  whkh  never  was  dnccfie  till  aorr."* 


CANTO  XV. 

I,  The  Heaven  of  Mars  continued.  ^ 
22.  This  star,   or  spirit,  did  not,  in 
changing  place,   pass    out  of  the  cross, 
but  along  the  right  arm  and  down  the 
trunk  or  t>ody  of  it. 

24,  A  light  in  a  vase  of  alabaster. 

25.  yEfm'df  VL,  Davidson's  Tn  : 
**But  father  Anchises,  deep  in  a  ver- 
dant dale,  was  surveying  with  studious 
care  the  souls  there  enclosed,  who  were 
to  revisit  the  light  above  ;  and  happened 
to  be  reviewing  the  whole  number  of 
his  race,  his  dear  descendants,  their 
fates  and  fortunes,  their  manners  and 
achievements.  As  soon  as  he  beheld 
/Eneas  advancing  toward  hini  across 
the  meads,  he  joyfully  stretched  out 
both  his  hands,  and  tears  poured  down 
his  cheeks,  and  these  words  dropped 
from  his  mouth ;  Are  you  come  at 
length,  and  has  that  piety  experienced 
by  your  sire  surmounted  the  arduous 
journey  ?  '* 

28.  Biagioli  and  Fraticelli  think  that 
this  ancestor  of  Dante,  Cacciaguida, 
who  is  speaking,  makes  use  of  the  I^tin 
language  because  it  was  the  languogi 
of  his  day  in  Italy.  It  certainly  gives 
to  the  passage  a  certain  gravity  and  tinge 
of  antiq^uity,  which  is  in  keeping  with 
this  antique  spirit  and  with  what  he 
afterwards  says.  Ills  words  may  be  thus 
translated  :— 

"  O  blood  of  mine  I    O  ffrace  of  Gtid  infused 
Superiative  1    To  whom  as  unto  thcc 
Were  ever  twice  th«  gates  of  heaven  iu» 
closed*" 

49.  His  longing  to  see  Dante. 
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50.  The  tniglity  volume  of  iTie  Di- 
vine Mind^  in  which  tlie  dark  or  written 
3jarLs  are  no  I  changed  by  erasures,  nor 
the  white  spaces  by  interlmeations. 

56*  The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
nitmbers.  Ritter,  I/ist,  Anc,  Phil,, 
Morrison's  Tn,  L  36 1 ^  says  : — 

"In  the  Pytliagorean  doctrine^  num- 
ber comprises  within  itself  two  spcdes, 
i—  odd  and  even ;  it  is  therefore  the 
unity  of  these  two  contraries  j  it  is  the 
odd  and  the  even*  Now  the  Pythago* 
reans  said  also  that  one,  or  the  unit,  is 
the  odd  and  the  even  j  and  thus  we 
arrive  at  this  resuh,  that  one,  or  the 
unit,  is  the  essence  of  number,  or  num* 
ber  absolutely.  As  such,'  it  is  also  the 
ground  of  all  numbers,  and  is  therefore 
named  the  first  one,  of  whose  origin 
nothing  further  can  be  said.  In  this 
respect  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  num- 
bers is  merely  an  expression  for  *  all 
is  from  the  original  one,' — from  one 
being,  to  which  they  also  gave  the 
name  of  God;  for  in  the  words  of 
Philolaus,  *  God  embraces  and  actuates 
all,  and  is  but  one.*  ...  * 

**But  in  the  essence  of  number,  or 
in  the  first  original  one,  all  other  num- 
bers, and  consequently  the  elements  of 
numbers,  and  the  elements  of  the  whole 
world,  and  all  nature,  are  containeti 
The  elements  of  number  are  the  even 
and  the  odd ;  on  this  account  the  first 
one  is  the  even- odd,  which  the  Pytha- 
goreans, in  their  occasion dly  strained 
mode  of  sj-niboliring,  attempted  to 
prove  thus  ;  that  one  being  added  to  the 
even  makes  odd,  and  to  the  odd,  even." 

Cowley,  Rurai  Solitude:^ 

;**  Bftfore  the  hmnchy  head  of  Number'*  imoe 
Sprang  from  ihc  tmnk  of  one." 

61.  All  the  spirits  of  Paradise  look 
upon  God,  and  see  in  him  as  in  a  mirror 
even  the  thoughts  of  men. 

74,  The  first  Equality  is  God,  all 
whose  attributes  are  equal  and  eternal ; 
and  living  in  Him,  the  love  and  know- 
ledge of  spirits  are  also  equal. 

79.  Will  and  power.  I>ante  would 
fain  thank  tlje  spirit  that  has  addressed 
him,  but  knows  not  how.  He  has  the 
will,  but  not  the  power.  Dante  uses  the 
%vord  argument  in  this  sense  of  power, 
Of  means^  or  appliance,  Pur£,  II.  31  ;— 


"  See  how  he  scorns  all  human  arguments, 
So  that  Tjcir  oar  he  wants,  nor  other  sail 
Than   his  own   wings^   between   &o  distaJit 
shores," 

S5.  Dante  cails  the  spirit  of  Caccia- 
guida  a  living  topaz  set  m  the  celestial 
cross,  probably  from  the  brilliancy  and 
golden  light  of  this  precious*  stone.  He 
may  also  have  had  in  his  mind  the  many 
wonderful  qualities,  as  well  as  the  beauty, 
of  the  gem.  He  makes  use  of  the  same 
epithet  in  Canto  XXX.  76. 

The  Ottimo  says,  that  he  who  wears 
the  topaz  cannot  be  injured  by  an 
enemy  ;  and  Mr.  King,  Antique  Gerns, 
p,  427,  says:  **  If  thrown  into  boiling 
water,  the  water  cools  immediately  j 
hence  this  gem  cools  lust,  calms  inad* 
ness  and  attacks  of  fren2)\'*  In  the 
same  work  he  gives  a  translation  of  the 
Lapidariiitft  of  Marbodus,  or  Marboeuf, 
Bishop  of  Rennes  in  loSi,  Of  tlie 
chiysolitc,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  tlie  topaz,  this  author  says  \— 

'*  The  golden  ChryseliU  a  fiery  blaic 
Mlxetl  with  Lhe  hue  of  ocean  s  green  displays  I 
KnchajiccJ  in  gold,  its  strong  protective  might 
Drives  lar  away  the  terrors  of  the  night ; 
Strung  on  a  hair  plucked  from  »n  jass^s  tail^ 
llie    mjKhtiest   demons   'nesth   its   influence 

89,  He  had  been  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  Dante,  with  the  **  hunger 
long  and  grateful "  spoken  of  in  line  49. 

91.  The  first  of  the  family  who  bore  J 
the  name  of  Alighieri,  still  punished  iii| 
the  circle  of  Pride  in  Purgatory,  and 
needing  the  prayers  and  good  offices  or 
Dante  to  set  him  free, 

97.  Barlow,  Stttdy  of  Div,  Com.^  p, 
441,  says  :~ 

**  The  name  of  Florence  has  been 
variously  explained.  With  the  old 
chroniclers,  the  prevalent  opinion  was, 
that  it  was  derived  from  Fiorino^  the 
Praetor  of  ^letellus,  who  during  the 
long  siege  of  Fiesole  by  the  Romans 
commanded  an  intrenched  camp  be- 
tween the  River  and  the  Rock,  and 
was  here  suq^rised  and  slain  by  the 
enemy.  The  meadows  abounded  in 
flowers,  especially  lilie»t  and  the  an- 
cient ensign,  a"  white  lily  on  a  red 
ground,  subsequently  reversed  (XVL 
154),  and  similar  to  the  fonn  on  the 
florin    {ficrinQ\    Nd\\v  VVwe.  -mcssa.  '^'cb^ 
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A*  jhe  I*  wtjnt  by  natUre  eo  bring  forth 
\'uuntf  fhoou,  aad  l^fy  pbrtO,  and  flowery 

-  nnc  wall  and  single  name 
ted  all  thy  %i:^ttcr«d  haJK 
i        1  vguM  scarcely  form  ihy  parallel.^" 

1  to.  The  **  which  "  in  this  line  refers 
to  Montemalo  of  the  preceding* 

112.  Belli ncion  Berti,  whom  Dante 
selects  as  a  type  of  the  good  citizen  of 
Florence  in  the  oklen  time^  and  whom 
Vilkni  calls  "'the  best  and  most  hoiiotire<i 
gentleman  of  Florence/'  was  of  the  noble 
family  of  tl)e  Ravifrnanf.  lie  was  the 
father  of  the  "good  Gualdrada,"  whose 
story  shines  out  so  pleasantly  in  Boc 
caccio's  comniirntaFy.  See  /«/  XVI. 
Note  37. 

115.  **Two  an  dent  houses  of  the 
city/'  says  the  Ottimo;  *'and  he  saw  the 
chiefs  of  these  houses  were  content  with 
leathern  jerkins  without  any  drapery  ; 
he  who  should  dress  so  now-a-days 
would  be  laughed  at ;  and  he  saw  their 
dames  spinning,  as  who  should  say, 
*Now-a-days  not  even  the  maid  will 
spin,  much  less  the  lady/  '^  And  Buti 
upon  the  same  text  :  "They  wore 
leathern  dresses  without  any  cloth  over 
them  \  they  did  not  make  to  themselves 
lon^  robes,  nor  cloaks  of  scarlet  lined 
with  vaire^  as  they  do  now." 

120.  They  were  not  abandoned  by 
theii^husbands^  who,  content  with  little, 
did  not  go  to  traffic  in  France. 

12S.  Monna  Cianghella  dclla  Tosa 
was  a  gay  widow  of  Florencei  who  led 
such  a  life  of  pleasure  that  her  name  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  or  a  common 
name  for  a  dissolute  woman. 

Lapo  Salterello  was  a  Florentine 
la^iyer,  and  a  man  of  dissipated  habits  ; 
and  Crcscimbeni,  whose  mill  grinds 
everj'thing  that  comes  to  it,  counts  him 
among  the  poets,  Volgar  Poesia^  III, 
82,  and  calls  him  a  Rtmafore  di  fwn  poc& 
griduy  a  rhymer  of  no  little  renown. 
Unluckily  he  quotes  one  of  his  sonnets. 

129.  Quinctius,  siirnamed  Cincin- 
natus  from  his  neglected  locks,  taken 
from  his  plough  and  made  Dictator  by 
the  Roman  Senate,  and,  after  he  had 
defeated  the  Volscians  and  saved  the 
city,  returning  to  his  plough  again. 

Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  and  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  who 
pr&fcired  for  her  husband    a    Roman 


citixeii  to  a  king,  and  boasted  that  her 
children  were  her  only  je'wels. 

Shakespeare,  Ti/.  AHiiran,^  IV»  I:— 

"  Ahj  boy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Read  to  her  sons,  than  she  hath  read  to  tim 
Sweet  poetry^  and  Tally's  Orator." 

133.  The  Virgin  Mary,  invoked  in 
the  pains  of  childbirth,  as  mentioned 
PmX.  XX*  19  :-^ 

'*  And  I  by  pcradventwre  heard  *  Sweet  Maiyt*' 
Uttcretf  in  front  of  us  amid  the  weeping 
Even  as  a  wonuA  docs  who  is  in  cliiJd-bitlj.* 

134.  The  baptistery  of  the  church  of 
St.  John  in  Florence ;  il  tma  hd  San 
Gianfanni^  my  beautiful  St.  John,  9& 
Dante  calk  it,  /«/  XIX.  17. 

135.  Of  this  ancestor  of  Dante, 
Caccia^ida,  nothing  is  known  but 
what  the  poet  here  tells  us,  and  so 
clearly  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
it  in  prose, 

I37»  Cacciaguida's  wife  came  from 
Ferrara  in  the  Val  di  Pado,  or  Val  dl 
Po,  the  Valley  of  the  Po.  She  was  of 
the  Aldighieri  or  Alighieri  family,  and 
from  her  Dante  derived  his  surname. 

139.  The  Emperor  Conrad  III.  of 
Swabia,  uncle  of  Frederic  Barbarossa. 
In  1 143  he  joined  Louis  VII.  of  France 
in  the  Second  Crusade,  of  which  St. 
Bernard  was  the  great  preacher.  He 
died  in  1 152,  after  his  return  from  this 
cinsade. 

140,  Cacciaguida  was  knighted  by 
the  Emperor  Conrad. 

143,  The  law  or  religion  of  Mahomet. 


CANTO  XVI. 

L  The  Heaven  of  Mars  continued, 
Boethius,  Da  Onu.  Phil.,  Book  Ilf. 
Pro&a  6,  Ridpath^s  Tr.  :  **  Bin  who  is 
there  that  does  not  perceive  the  empti- 
ness and  futility  of  wliat  men  dignify 
with  the  name  of  high  extraction,  or 
nobility  of  birth  T  The  splendour  you 
attribute  to  this  is  quite  foreign  to  you  ; 
for  nobility  of  descent  is  nothing  else  but 
the  credit  derived  from  the  merit  of  your 
ancestors.  If  it  is  the  applaud  of  man- 
kind,  and  nothing  besides,  that  illustrates 
and  confers  fame  upon  a  person,  no 
others  can  be  celebrated  and  famous,  but 
such  as  are  universally  applauded.  \i 
70U  aie  not  therefore  esteemed  illustriout 
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om  jour  own  worth,  yoa  can  derive  no 
eal  splendour  from  the  merits  of  others  : 
'so  that,  in  my  opinion,  iiobiJity  is  In  no 
other  respect  good^  than  as  it  imposes  an 
obligation  upon  its  possessors  not  to 
degenerate  from  tlie  merit  of  their  an- 
cestors. " 

lo.  The  use  of  You  for  Thou,  the 
plural  for  the  singular,  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Coesan     Lucan,  V.,  Rowers  Tr.  : — 

"  Then  was  the  time  when  sycophants  beg^m 
To  heap  iiU  titles  on  one  iDrdly  man," 

Dante  uses  it  by  way  of  compliment  to 
his  ancestor  j;  though  he  says  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Romans  were  not  so 
persevering  in  its  use  as  other  Italians. 

14,  Beatrice  smiled  to  give  notice  to 
Dante  that  she  observed  his  flattering 
style  of  address ;  as  the  Lady  of  Male- 
hault  coughed  when  she  saw  Launcelot 
kiss  Queen  Guinevere,  as  related  in  the 
old  romance  of  Launcelot  of  the  Lake. 

20.  Rejoiced  within  itself  that  it  can 
endure  so  much  joy, 

25.  The  city  of  Florence,  which,  in 
Canto  XXV.  5,  Dante  calls  "  the  fair 
sheepfold,  where  a  lamb  I  slumbered." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  John 
the  Baptist  is  the  patron  saint  of  Flor- 
ence. 

33,  Not  in  Italian,  but  in  Latin, 
which  was  the  language  of  cultivated 
people  in  Cacciaguida^  time. 

34.  From  the  Incarnation  of  Christ 
dovra  to  his  own  birlh,  the  planet  Mars 
had  returned  to  the  sign  of  the  Lion  five 
hundred  and  eighty  times,  or  made,  this 
number  of  revolutions  in  its  orbiL  Bru- 
netto  Latini,  Dante's  schoolmaster,  Tre- 
wr^  L  Ch.  cxi.|  says,  that  Mars  **  goes 
through  all  the  signs  in  ii.  years  and  i 
month  and  xxx.  days."  This  would 
make  Cacciaguida  bom  long  after  the 
cnisade  in  which  he  died.  But  Dante, 
who  had  perhaps  seen  the  astronomical 
tables  of  King  Alfonso  of  Castile,  knew 
more  of  the  matter  than  his  schoolmaster, 
and  was  aware  that  the  period  of  a  revo- 
lution of  Mars  is  less  than  two  years. 
Witte,  who  cites  these  tables  in  his 
notes  to  this  canto,  says  they  give  "  686 
days  22  hours  and  24  minutes  " ;  and 
continues:  **  Five  hundred  and  eighty 
*uch  revi  slut  ions  give  then  (due  rptrard 


being  had  to  the  leap-years)  I090  yean 
and  not  quite  four  months.  Cacciaguida, 
therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Cru- 
sade, was  in  his  fifty -seventh  year." 

Pietro  di  Dante  (the  poet  s  son  and 
commentator,  and  who,  as  Biagioli,  with 
rather  gratuitous  harshness,  says,  was 
"smaller  compared  to  his  father  than  a 
point  is  to  the  universe  '*)  assumed  two 
years  as  a  revolution  of  Mars  ;  hut  as  this 
Tnade  Cacciaguida  bom  in  1160,  twelve 
years  after  jiis  death,  he  suggested  the 
reading  of  "  three,"  instead  of  **  thirty,'* 
in  the  text,  which  reading  was  adopted 
by  the  Croscan  Academy,  and  makes  the 
year  of  Cacciaguida's  birth  1106, 

But  that  Dante  computed  the  revolu- 
tion of  Mars  at  less  than  two  years  is 
evident  from  a  passage  in  the  Convito^ 
IL  15,  referred  to  by  Philalethes,  where 
he  speaks  of  half  a  revolution  of  this 
planet  as  un  anno  quasi^  almost  a  year. 
The  common  reading  of  **  thirty"  is 
undoubtedly  then  the  true  one. 

In  Aslrolog>',  the  Lion  is  the  House 
of  the  Sun  ;  but  Mars,  as  well  as  the 
Sun  and  Jupiter,  is  a  Lord  of  the  Lion  ; 
and  hence  Dante  says  **  its  Lion.^* 

41,  The  house  in  which  Cacciaguida 
was  bom  stood  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio, 
or  Old  Market,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  ward  gr  seko  of  Florence  toward  the 
east,  called  the  Porta  San  Pietro* 

The  city  of  Florence  was  originally 
divided  into  Quarters  or  Gates,  wliich 
were,  San  Pancrazio  on  the  east,  San 
Pietro  on  the  west,  the  Duomo  on  the 
north,  and  Santa  Maria  on  the  south. 
Afterwards,  when  the  new  walls  were 
built  and  the  city  enlarged,  these  Quar- 
ters were  changed  to  Ses(i<f  or  Sixths,  by 
dividing  Santa  Maria  into  the  Borgo  and 
San  Pietro  Scheraggio,  and  adding  the 
01  tram 0  (beyond  the  Amo)  on  the 
southern  bank* 

42.  The  annual  races  of  Florence  on 
the  24th  of  June,  the  festival  of  St,  Joha 
the  BaptisL  The  prize  was  the  Paiiio^ 
or  mantle  of  "crimson  silk  veKet,'*  as 
Villani  says  ;  and  the  race  was  run  from 
San  Pancrazio,  the  western  ward  of  the 
city,  through  the  Mercato  Vecchio,  to 
the  eastern  ward  of  San  Piero.  Accord- 
ing to  Benvenuto,  the  Florentine  races 
were  horse-races  ;  but  the  Palllo  of  Ve- 
rona^ wK(it<£  \\\t  -s^ixiR.  ^^aa  ^JJttft.  '^''  ^^^effi^ 
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Mantle,**  was  manifestly  a  foot -race.  See 
/w/  XV.  112. 

47.  Between  the  Ponte  Vecchio, 
where  once  stood  the  statue  of  Mars^  and 
the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

50*  Campi  is  a  viU^igc  between  Prato 
and  Florence,  in 

**  The  vaillejr  wheace  Bisuuio  descend^.*' 

Ccrtaldo  ii  In  the  Val  d^Elsa,  and  is 
chiefly  celebrated  as  being  the  birthplace 
of  Boccaccio, — "true  B(Kca  ifOra,  or 
Mouth  of  Gold,"  say  J  Benvenuto*  with 
enthusiasm,  **  my  venerated  master,  and 
a  most  diligent  and  familiar  student  of 
Dante,  and  who  wrote  a  certain  book 
that  greatly  helps  us  to  undenjtand  him.*' 

Figghine,  or  Kigline,  is  a  Io^\ti  in  the 
Val  d'Arno,  some  twelve  miles  distant 
from  Florence ;  and  hatefijl  to  Dante  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  **  ribald  lawyer, 
Ser  Dego,"  as  Campi  was  of  another 
ribald  lawyer,  Ser  Fozio  ;  and  Certaldo 
of  a  certain  Giacomo,  who  thrust  the 
Podesti  of  Florence  from  his  seat,  and 
undertook  to  govern  the  city.  These 
men,  mingliag  with  the  old  Florentines, 
corrupted  the  simple  manners  of  the 
town, 

53.  Galluzzo  lies  to  the  spnth  of  Flor- 
ence on  the  road  to  Siena,  and  Tres- 
piano  about  the  same  distailcc  to  the 
north,  on  the  road  to  Bologna, 

56.  Aguglione  and  Signa  are  also 
Tuscan  towris  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florence.  According  to  Co  vino;  Dr- 
scriz.  Geog.  ddV  Italia,  p.  18,  it  was  a 
certain  Baldo  d'Agiigltone,  who  con- 
demned Dante  to  be  burned  ;  and  Boni- 
fazio  da  Signa,  according  to  Buti,  **  ty- 
rannized over  the  cit3%  and  sold  the 
favours  and  offices  of  the  Commune." 

58.  The  clergy.  "Popes,  cardinals, 
bishops,  and  archbishops,  who  govern 
the  Holy  Church,"  says  Buti  ;  and  con- 
tinues :  "If  the  Church  had  been  a 
mother,  instead  of  a  step-mother  to  the 
Emperors,  and  had  not  excommunicated, 
and  persecutctl,  and  published  them  as 
heretics,  Italy  would  have  been  well 
governed,  and  there  would  have  been 
Aone  of  those  civil  wars,  that  dismantled 
md  devastated  the  smaller  to^vns,  and 
drove  their  inhabitants  into  Florence,  to 
trade  and  discount." 
Napier,  I^/ffrmi,  Hist^  I,  597,  s^ya: 


"  The  Afit  Hd  Cambio^  or  money-tradfi, 
in  which  Florence  shone  pre-cminentj 
soon  made  her  l>ankers  known  and  al- 
most necessary  to  all  Europe.  .  .  .  But 
amongst  all  foreign  nations  they  iirerc 
justly  considered,  according  to  the  ad» 
mission  of  their  own  countrymen,  u 
hard,  griping,  and  exacting  ;  they  WCfe 
called  Lombard  dcgs ;  hated  and  insulted 
by  nations  less  acquainted  writh  trade  and 
certainly  less  civilised  than  themselves, 
when  lliey  may  only  have  demanded  a 
fair  interest  for  money  lent  at  a  great 
risk  to  lawless  men  in  a  foreign  country. 
,  .  .  All  counting-houses  of  Florentine 
bankers  were  con  fined  to  the  old  and  new 
market-places,  where  alone  they  were 
allowed  to  transact  business  :  before  the 
door  was  placed  a  bench,  and  a  table 
covered  with  carpet,  on  which  stood 
their  money-bags  and  account-book  for 
the  daily  transactions  of  trade." 

62.  Simifonte,  a  village  near  Certaldb, 
It  was  captured  by  the  Florentines,  and 
made  part  of  their  territor>',  in  1202, 

64.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ombrone, 
east  of  Pistoia,  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  Montemurlo,  once  ovpned  by  the 
Counts  Guidi,  and  by  them  sold  to  the 
Florentines  in  1203,  because  they  could 
not  defend  it  against  the  Pistoians. 

65.  The  Pivier  d'Acone,  or  parish  of 
A  cone,  is  in  the  Val  di  Sieve,  or  Valley 
of  the  Sieve,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Amo.  Here  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Cerchi  had  their  castle  of  Monte  di 
CrocSt  which  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  Plorentines  in  1055,  and  the 
Cerchi  and  others  came  to  live  ia  Flor- 
ence, where  they  became  the  leaders  of 
the  PtJtrte  Biama.  See  Inf.  VL  Note 
65. 

66.  The  Buondelmonti  were  a  weaJtliy 
and  powerful  family  of  Valdigrieve,  or 
Valley  of  the  Grieve,  which,  like  the 
Sieve  J  is  an  affluent  of  the  A  mo.  They 
too,  like  the  Cerchi,  came  to  Florence, 
when  their  lands  were  taken  by  the 
Florentines,  and  were  in  a  certain  sense 
the  cause  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  quar- 
rels in  the  city.     Sec  Tnf,  X.  Note  51. 

70,  The  downfall  of  a  great  city  is 
more  swift  and  terrible  than  that  of  a 
smaller  one  \  or,  as  Vcntun  interprets, 
**'Ilie  size  of  the  body  and  greater  ro- 
b^!^lTi^$s  of  strength  in  a  city  and  statf 
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ire  not  helpful,  but  injurious  to   their 

en'ation^   unless  men   live  in  peace 

nd  without  tlie  blindness  of  the  pas- 

fconSt    and    Florence,    more    poor    and 

Qumble,  Tvould  have  flourished  longer/' 

Perhaps  the  best  commentary  of  all 
IS  thnt  contained  in  the  two  lines  of 
Chaucer's  Troilits  and  Crisseidi.^  II. 
1385,— aptly  quoted  by  Mr,  Gary  : — 


For  swifter  course  comcth   thing  that   Is  of 
Whan  )t  dcscetjdetb,  ihan  done  thinges  light.'* 


^^bante's  political  faith,  which  is  given 
in  detail  in  his  treatise  De  Monarchia. 
Sec  the  aiticle  '*  Dante's  Creed,"  among 
the  illustrations  of  Vol.  11. 

73.  Luni,  an  old  Etruscan  city  in  the 
Lunigiana  %  and  Urbisaglia,  a  Roman 
city  in  the  Marcad^Ancona. 

75.  Chiusi  is  in  the  Sienese  territory» 
and  Sinij^^aglia  on  the  Adriatic,  east  of 
Rome.  This  latter  place  has  somewhat 
'evived  since  Daate^s  tirae. 

76.  Eoccaccio  seems  to  liave  caught 
something  of  the  spirit  of  this  cantOj 
when,  lamenting  the  desolation  of  Tlor- 
ence  by  the  plague  in  J  348,  he  says  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Decameronei 
**  How  many  \^st  jialaces,  how  many 
"  eautiful  houses^  how  many  noble  dwell- 

aforeLtme  fiUed  with  lords  and 
:Iies  and  trains  of  servants,  were  cow 
untenanted  even  by  the  lowest  menial  I 
"'low  many  memorable  families,  bow 
nany  ample  heritages,  how  many  re- 
liiowned  possessions,  were  left  uithout 
an  heir  !  How  many  valiant  men,  how 
many  beautiful  women,  how  many  gen- 
tle youths,  breakfasted  in  the  morning 
with  their  relatives,  companions,  and 
friends,  and,  when  the  evening  came, 
su[»pcd  with  their  ajicestors  in  the  other 
Morld  ! " 
^L   7K     Lowell,  ToihiPasti— 

^^*  Still  T\Si  a  City  buried  'ncath  the  sea. 
Thy  courts  and  templ^  &tiind  ; 
Idle  as  forms  on  wind-waved  upestry 

Of--.^^  .M.-1  h ^. ..-„-. ^  cr^nd, 
T:  md  ishtver, 

'  Or  -  cruTTiWing  silently 

Inu-  i....^  ..  ^ ..fy  uver.** 

'*Our    fathers,"    says     Sir    Thomas 

Browne,    Urn  Bttrittlt   V.,    *'6nd  their 

av€S  in  our  short  memoricsj  a«d  sadly 


tell  us  how  ^-^-e  may  be  buried  in  our  j 
survivors.  Grave-stones  tell  tnith  scarce  \ 
forty  years.  Generations  pass  whik 
some  trees  stand,  and  old  families  last 
not  three  oaks.  .  .  .  Oblivion  is  not  to 
be  liired.  The  greater  part  must  be 
content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not 
been,  to  be  foimrl  in  the  register  of  God, 
not  in  the  reccrd  of  man.  Twent7-seven 
names  make  up  the  first  story,  and  the 
recorded  names  ever  since  contain  not 
one  living  century.  The  number  of  the 
dead  long  exceedeth  all  that  shall  live. 
The  night  of  time  far  surpasscth  the 
day;  and  who  knows  when  was  the 
equinox?  Every  hour  adds  unto  that 
current  arithmetic,  which  scarce  stands 
one  moment" 

79.  Shirley,  DmtfCs  Final  C&n* 
quest  I — 

"  The  glories  of  our  bJrth  and  stale 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  rliitigs  : 
There  is  no  amiour  against  Fate  ;  *    j 

Death  Ixiys  his  icy  hand  uu  kings  ; 

Sceptre  iind  cro^i'ii  ' 

Must  tumble  dovi^n. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  ninde 
With  the  poor  crooked  Miythc  ;ind  spade/' 

81.  The  lives  of  men  are  too  short  for 
them  to  measure  the  decay  of  things 
around  them. 

S6.  It  would  be  an  unprofitable  tftsk 
to  repeat  in  notes  the  names  of  these 

"  Great  Florentines 
Of  whom  the  fame  is  hidden  in  the  Past/* 

and  who  flourished  in  the  days  of  Cac- 
ciaguida  and  the  Emperor  Conrad.  It  ] 
will  be  better  td  follow  Villani^  as  lie 
points  out  with  a  sigh  their  dwelling*;  in 
the  old  town,  and  laments  over  theit 
decay.  In  his  Cr&nica^  Book  IV.,  he 
speaks  as  follows  : — 

**Ch.  X.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
first  rebuilding  of  little  Florence  was 
divided  by  Quarters,  that  is,  by  four 
gates  *.  and  that  we  may  the  better 
make  known  the  noble  races  and  houses, 
which  in  those  times,  after  Fiesole  was 
destroyed,  were  gre^it  and  powerful  in 
Florence,  we  will  enumerate  them  by 
the  quarters  where  they  lived. 

*'And  first  those  of  the  Porta  del 
Dttomo,  which  was  the  first  fold  and 
habitation  of  the  new  Florence,  and  the 
place  where  all  the  noble  citizens  re- 
sorted and  met  lo^eX\\ex  ^xv%w^V*"s  *  "^"^^ 
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where  all  inAniagc£  were  made,  and  all 
reeondliiLlions,  and  all  pomps  and  so* 
Umnities  of  the  Commune.  .  .  .  At  the 
FortA  del  Duomo  lived  the  descendants 
of  the  Giovanni  and  of  the  Guineldi,  who 
were  the  ftrst  that  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Florence,  and  from  whom  descended 
many  noble  families  in  Mugello  and  in 
Valdnrao,  and  many  in  the  city,  who 
now  are  common  people,  and  almost 
come  to  an  end.  Such  were  the 
Barucci,  who  lived  at  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giorc,  who  are  now  extinct ;  and  of 
their  nice  were  the  Scali  and  Palermini. 
In  the  same  quarter  were  also  the  Arri- 
gucci,  the  Sizii,  and  the  sons  of  Delia 
Tosa  J  and  the  Delia  Tosa  were  the 
same  race  as  the  Bisdomini,  and  custo- 
dians and  defenders  of  the  bishopric  ; 
but  one  of  them  left  his  family  at  the 
Porta  San  Piero,  and  took  to  wife  a  hidy 
named  Delia  Tosa,  who  had  the  iiilieii- 
tance,  whence  the  name  wa-s  derived. 
And  there  were  the  Delia  Pressa,  who 
lived  among  the  ChiavaiuoU,  men  of 
gentle  birth. 

"Ch.  XI.  In  the  quarter  of  Porta 
San  Piero  were  the  Bisdomini,  who,  as 
above  mentioned,  were  custodians  of  the 
bishopric  ;  and  the  Alberiglii,  to  whom 
belonged  the  church  of  Santa  ^fa^ia 
Albcrighii  of  the  house  of  the  Donati, 
and  now  they  are  naught.  The  Ro^'ig- 
nani  were  very  great*  and  lived  at  the 
Porta  San  Pictro  j  and  then  came  the 
houses  of  the  Counts  Guidi^  and  then  of 
the  Cerchi,  and  from  them  in  the  female 
line  were  bom  all  the  Counts  Guidi,  as 
before  mentioned,  of  the  daughter  of 
good  Mcsser  Bellincion  Berti  ;  in  our 
day  all  this  race  is  extinct.  The  Galli- 
gari  and  Chiarmontesi  and  Ardinghi^ 
who  lived  in  the  Orto  San  Michelc, 
were  very  ancient  ;  and  so  were  the 
Giuochu  who  now  are'/i?/v/aw/,  living  at 
♦Santa  Margherita  ;  the  Elisei,  who  like- 
wise are  now  fopoiani^  lining  near  the 
Mcrcalo  Vecchio,  And  in  that  place 
lived  the  Capon?acchi,  who  were  nobles 
of  Fiesole  \  the  Donati,  or  Calfucci,  for 
they  were  all  one  race,  but  the  Calfucci 
are  extinct ;  aJid  the  Delia  Bella  of  San 
^^artino,  also  hftzomt  pcpolant ;  and  the 
Vdimari,  who  descended  from  the  house 
of  Coiji,  who  now  live  at  Porta  Rossa^ 
a/id  who  built  Santa  Maria  Nipoteco&a  ; 


and  altliough  they  are  now  the  prin* 
cipal  family  of  that  ward  of  Florence, 
in  those  days  they  were  uot  of  tii£ 
oldest* 

'*Ch.  XII.  At  the  Porta  San  Pan^ 
cranio,  of  great  rank  and  power  wcit 
the  Lamberti,  descended  from  the  Ddk 
Magna;  the  Ughi  were  very  ajicient, 
and  built  Santa  Maria  Ughi,  and  all  the 
hill  of  Montughi  belonged  to  them,  and 
now  they  have  died  out  ;  the  Catellini 
were  verj'  ancient,  and  now  they  are  for- 
gotten. It  is  said  that  the  Tieri  weit 
illegitimate  descendants  of  theli's.  The 
Pigli  were  great  and  noble  in  those 
times^  and  the  Soldanicri  and  Vecchietti. 
Very  ancient  were  the  DelP  Area,  and 
now  they  arc  extinct ;  and  the  MigH- 
orellij  who  now  are  naught ;  and  the 
Trine iavelli  da  Mosciano  were  very 
ancient* 

**Ch.  XIII.  In  the  quarter  of  Porta 
Santa  Maria,  which  is  now  in  the  ward 
of  San  Piero  Schei^gio  and  of  Boi^^ 
there  were  many  powerful  and  ancient 
ikmilies.  The  greatest  were  the  Uberti, 
whose  anceijtors  were  the  Delia  Magna, 
and  who  lived  where  now  stand  the 
Piazza  de*  Priori  and  the  Palazzo  del 
Popolo;  the  Fifanti,  called  Bogolesi, 
lived  at  the  comer  of  Porta  Santa  Maria; 
the  Galli,  Cappiardi,  Guidi,  and  Filippi, 
who  now  are  nothing,  were  then  great 
and  powerful,  and  lived  in  the  Mercato 
Nuovo.  Likewise  the  Greci,  to  whom 
all  the  Eorgo  de'  Greci  belonged,  have 
now  perished  and  passed  away,  except 
iwjme  of  the  race  in  Bologna ;  and  the 
Ormannij  who  lived  where  now  stands 
the  forementioned  Palazzo  del  Popolo^ 
and  are  now  called  Forahoschi.  And 
behind  San  Piero  Scberaggio,  where  are 
now  the  houses  of  the  Petri,  lived  Ibe 
Delia  Pera,  or  Peruzia,  and  from  them 
the  postern  gate  there  was  called  Portt 
Pcruioo,  Some  say  that  the  Peruza  cA 
the  present  day  are  of  that  family,  but  I 
do  not  afilrm  it.  The  xSacchelti,  who 
lived  in  the  GartK),  were  very  ancient ; 
around  the  Mercato  Nuovo  the  Boslichi 
were  great  people,  and  the  Delia  Sanella, 
and  Giandonati  and  Infangati  ;  great  in 
Borgo  Sanii  Apostoli  were  the  Gualter- 
otti  and  Importuni,  who  now  are  pop(^ 
lani.  The  Buondclmonti  were  noble 
and  ancient  citizens  in  the  rural  district*. 
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id  Montebuoni  %%'tis  tlicir  castle,  and 
.ny  others  in  Valdigrieve  ;  at  first  they 
ved  in  OJtrarno,  and  then  came  to  the 
orgo.  The  Pulci,  and  the  Counts  of 
angalandi,  Ciujffagni^  and  NerU  of 
Itramo  were  at  one  time  great  and 
^weiful,  together  with  the  Giandonati 
and  Delia  Bella,  named  above ;  and 
from  the  Marquis  Hugo,  who  built  the 
Abbey,  or  Badia,  of  Florence,  received 
ms  and  knighthood,  for  they  were  very 
eat  around  him.'* 

To  the  better  understanding  of  this 
extract  from  Villani,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
the  popxdation  of  Florence  was  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  Nobles^  the  Popo- 
lani,  or  middle  class ,  and  the  Plebeians, 
gj.  Gianni  del  Soldanier  is  put  among 
the  traitors  **  with  Ganellon  and  Tebal- 

delln/V;//  XXXII.   121. 

95.  The  Cerchi,  who  lived  near  the 
Porta  San  Piero,  and  produced  dissen- 
sion in  the  city  with  their  White  and 
Black  factions  \ — such  a  cargo,  that  it 
must  be  throwTi  overboard  to  save  the 
ship.     See  Ivf.  VI.  Note  65, 

98.  The  County  Guido,  for  Count 
Guido,  as  in  Shakespeare  the  County 
Paris  and  County  Palatine,  anrl  in  the 
old  song  in  Scoti^ s  Quiniin  I?t4rward :  — 


'  Ah,  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh, 
TTie  Sim  has  left  the  lea." 


99,  Bellincion  Berti.    Se«  Canto  XV. 
[JI12,  and  /«/  XVI.  Note  87. 

102,  The  insignia  of  knighthood. 

103.  The  Billi,  or  Pigli,  family ;  their 
arms  being  "a  Column  Vair  in  a  red 
field.'*  The  Column  Vair  was  the  bar 
of  the  shield  **  variegated  with  argent 
and  azure,"  The  vair,  in  Italian  vajOf 
h  a  kind  of  squirrel  ;  and  the  heraldic 
mingling  of  colours  was  taken  from  its 
spotted  skin. 

105.  The  Chiaramontesi,  one  of  whom, 
a  certain  Ser  Durante,  an  officer  in  the 
customs,  falsified  the  bushel,  or  stajoy  of 
Florence,  by  having  it  made  one  stave 
Jess,  so  as  to  defraud  in  the  measure. 
Dante  alludes  to  this  in  Purg.  XII.  105. 
109.  The  Uberti,  of  whom  was  Fari- 
nata.     See  Inf.  X,  33. 

1 1 10,  The  Balls  of  Gold  were  the  arms 

^■pf  the    (Lamberti   family,     Dante   men- 
^^Kuns  t)  em  by  their  arms,  says  the  Otti- 


mOf  **  as  who  should  5aj%  as  the  ball  is 
the  symbol  of  the  universe,  and  gold 
surpasses  every  other  metal,  so  in  good- 
ness and  valour  these  surpassed  the  other 
citizens."  Dante  puts  Mosca  de*  Lam- 
bert! among  the  Scliismatics  in  Inf, 
XXVUI.  103,  wdth  both  hands  cut  off, 
and 

"The  stumps  uplifting  through  the  dusky  air.' 

112.  The  Vidomini,  Tosinghi,  and 
Cortigiani,,  custodians  and  defenders  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Florence.  Their  fathers 
were  honourable  mcn»  and,  like  the 
Jl^mberti^  eiubcUished  the  city  with  their 
good  name  and  deeds ;  but  they,  when 
a  bishop  died,  took  possession  of  the 
episcopal  palace,  and,  as  custodians  and 
defenders,  feasted  and  slept  there  till  his 
successor  was  appointed. 

115,  The  Adimari.  One  of  this 
family,  Boccaccio  Adimari,  got  posses- 
sion of  Dante's  property  in  Florence 
when  he  was  banished,  and  always  bit- 
terly opposed  his  return, 

119.  Ubertin  Donato,  a  gentleman  of 
Florence,  had  married  one  of  the  Ravig- 
nani,  and  wTis  offended  that  her  sistei 
should  be  given  in  marriage  to  one  of 
the  Adimari,  who  were  of  ignoble  origin. 

121.  The  Caponsacchi  lived  in  the 
Mercato  Vecchio,  or  Old  Market.  One 
of  the  daughters  was  the  wife  of  Folco 
Portiniari  and  mother  of  Beatrice. 

124*  The  thing  incredible  is  that 
there  should  have  been  so  little  jealousy 
among  the  citizens  of  Florence  as  to 
suffer  one  of  the  city  gates,  Porta  Pe- 
ruzza^  to  be  named  after  a  particular 
family. 

127.  Five  Florentine  families,  accord- 
ing to  Benvenuto,  bore  the  arms  of  the 
Marqais  Hugo  of  Brandenburg,  and  re* 
ceived  fii^m  him  the  titles  and  privileges 
of  nobility.  These  were  the  Pulci, 
Nerli,  Gi an  donatio  Gangalandi,  and 
Delia  Bella. 

This  Marquis  Hugo,  whom  Dante 
here  calls  '*  the  great  baron,"  was  Vice* 
roy  qf  the  Emperor  Otho  III.  in  Tu?* 
cany.  Villani,  Crt»«/ra,  IV.,  Ch.  2, 
relates  the  following  story  of  him  : — "It 
came  to  pass,  as  it  pleased  God,  that, 
while  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bonsollazzo,  he  was  lost  in  the  forest, 
and  camct  as  \t  ^te.'WrfL^X  V^  \i\xtv,  Vc*  ^ 
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ling  ihei^  men  swtirtby 
who,  instead  of  iTort, 
tormctitiiig  human  beings 
with  fire  ami  hammers,  he  iisked  the 
meaning  of  it  lie  was  told  that  these 
were  lost  souls,  and  that  to  n  like  punish- 
ment was  condemned  the  sotil  of  the 
Marquis  Hnr  -  -  nvmt  of  his  worldly 
life,  unless  L     In  great  terror 

jie  com  men  .  -If  to    the  V^irgin 

ary ;  and,  when  the  vision  vanished, 
ained  so  contrite  in  spirit,  that, 
ving  returned  to  Florence,  he  htid  all 
lis  patrimony  in  Gennaiiy  sold,  and 
Icred  seven  abbeys  to  be  built ;  the 
t  of  whieli  was  the  Badia  of  Florence, 
honour  of  Santa  Maria  ;  the  second, 
t  of  BonsoUaaKi,  where  he  saw  the 
-ion." 

The  Marquis  Hugo  died  on  St. 
*homa5^3  day,  December  31,  1006,  and 
as  buried  in  the  Badia  of  Florence* 
here  every  year  on  that  day  the  monks, 
grateful  memory  of  him,  kept  the 
anniversary  of  his  death  with  great 
solemnity* 

130,  Giano  della  Bella,  who  disguised 

the  arms  of  Hugo,  quartered  in  his  own, 

with  a  fringe  of  gold.     A  nobleman  by 

birth  and  education,  he  was  by  convic- 

ion  a  friend  of  the  |)eople,  and  espoused 

their  cause  against  the  nobles.     By  re- 

"  rming  the  abuses  of  both  parties,  he 

incd  the  ill-will  of  both  ;  and  in  1294, 

ter  some  popular  tumult  which  he  in 

in  strove  to  quell,  went  into  voluntary 

xile,  and  died  in  France. 

Sismondi, /W.  A^^.,  p.  113  (Lardner's 

Cyclopaedia),  gives  the  following  succinct 

account  of  the  abuses  which  Giano  strove 

to  reform,  «nd  of  his  summary  manner 

of  doing  it :    *'  The   arrogance   of  the 

nobles,    their    quarrels,     and    the    dis- 

bance  of  t"be   ]niblic  peace  b|r  their 

eqttent  battles  in  the  streets,   had^  iu 

292,    irritated    llic    whole    population 

inst  them.    'Giano  del  la  Bella,  him- 

If  a  noble,  bat:  sjTnpatliizing   iu  the 

.ions  and  resentment  of  the  people, 

proposed  to   bring    ihera   to   order  by 

summary  justice,   and    to    confide    the 

execution  of  it  to  the  gonfalonier  whom 

he  caused  to   be  elected.     The  Guelfs 

had  been   so   long  at   the  head  of  the 

lepublic,  that  their  noble  families,  whose 

wealth  had  immensely  increased,  placed 


themselves  above  all  law.      G^---  J-^-^t 
mined  that  their  nobility  itsel  f 
a  title  of  ejcclusion,  and  a  com :  1  '. 

of  piiniahraent ;  a  rigorous  edict,  heir  pl; 
the  title  of  'ordinance  of  justice/  i  r  i 
designated  tbiTty-seven  Guelf  families  of 
Florence,  whom  it  declared  noble  :ind 
great,  and  on  this  account  c>!^^  '^  '  ' 
ever  from  the  signorta  ;  rel 
at  the  same  time  tlic  privu_, 
nouncing  their  nobility,  ia  order  to  place 
tliemselves  on  a  footing  with  the  other 
citizens*  When  these  families  troubled 
the  public  peace  by  liatlJe  or  assassinfl' 
tion,  a  summary  information,  or  even 
common  report,  was  sufficient  to  induce 
the  gonfalonier  to  attack  them  at  the 
head  of  the  militia,  raze  tlieir  houses  to 
the  ground*  and  deliver  their  persons  to 
the  Podesti,  to  be  punished  acconiing 
to  their  crimes.  If  other  families  com- 
mitted the  same  disorders,  if  they 
troubled  the  state  by  their  pri^^ate  kirJi 
and  outrages  J  the  sigiwria  was  autlio- 
riied  to  ennoble  them,  as  a  ]junishraent 
of  their  crimes,  in  order  to  subject  them 
to  the  same  summary  justice/' 

Dino  Compagni,  a  contemporary  of 
Giano,  Cronka  FiorttUhia^  Book  L,  says 
of  him:  **lle  was  a  manly  man,  of 
great  courage,  and  so  bold  that  he  de- 
fended those  causes  which  others  aban- 
doned, and  said  those  tiling  which 
others  kept  silent,  and  did  all  in  favour 
of  justice  against  the  guilty,  and  was  so 
much  feared  by  the  magistrates  that  they 
were  afraid  to  screen  the  evil-doers. 
The  great  began  to  speak  against  him, 
threatening  him,  and  they  did  it,  not 
for  the  sake  of  justice,  but  to  destroy 
their  enemies,  abominating  him  and  \' 
lai*-s." 

Viliani,  Cro$iica^  VII L  cK  8,  sa}'^  r^ 
"  Giano  della  Bella  was  condemned  and 
banished  for  contumacy,  .  *  .  .  and  all 
his  possessions  confiscated,  ,  ,  .  •  whence 
great  mischief  accrued  to  our  city,  and 
chiefly  to  tlie  people,  for  he  was  the 
most  loyal  nnd  upright  pop^lano  and 
Inver  of  the  public  good  of  any  man  in 
Florence." 

And  finally  MacchiavclU,  htorie  Ftc 
rentine^  Book  II.,  calls  him  "a  lover  of 
die  hberty  of  his  country,'*  and  i>a)i, 
**he  was  hated  by  the  nobility  for 
undetjnimng  their  authority,  and  envied 
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the  riclier  of  the  cominoiislly,  who 

ffere  jealous  of  his  power  ;  **  and  that  he 

ipent  into  vohmtaty  exile  in  order  *^  to 

'eprive  his  enemies  of  all  opportunity  of 

njuring   him,    and    his    friends   of   all 

Opportunity  of  injuring   the  country  ;  ** 

nd  that  ^'  to  free  the  citizens  from  the 

'fear  they  had  of  him^  he  resolved   to 

leave  the  city,  which,  at  his  own  charge 

^^snd   danger^  he  had  liberated  from  the 

^■servitude  of  Ihe  powerftih" 

^H*    134.  The  Borgo  SatUi  Apostoli  would 

^K>e  a  quieter  place,  if  the  Buondclmonti 

^^nad  not  moved  into  it  from  Oltramo- 

^"-    136.   The    house  of   Amidci,   whose 

quarrel  with  the  Buondclmonti  was  the 

origin  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibdline  par* 

ties  irt  Florence,  and  put  an  end  to  the 

joyous  life  of  her  citizens.     See  Ittf,  X, 

Note  51. 

14a  See  the  story  of  Buondelmonte, 
as  told  by  Giovanni  Fiorentino  in  his 
Pecorone^  and  quoted  Inf.  X,  Note  51. 

142.  Much  sorrow  and  sufFering 
would  have  been  spared,  if  the  firtt 
Buondelmonte  that  came  from  his  castle 
of  Montehuono  to  Florence  had  been 
drowned  in  the  Ema,  a  small  stream  he 
had  to  cross  on  the  way, 

145.  Young  Buondelmonte  was  mur- 
dered at  the  foot  of  the  mutilated  statue 
of  Mars  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  and 
after  this  Florence  had  no  more  pence. 

153.  The  banner  of  Florence  had 
never  been  reversed  in  sign  of  defeat. 

154.  The  arms  of  Florence  were  a 
white  lily  in  a  field  of  red ;  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Ghibellines,  the  Guelfs 
thanged  them  to  a  red  lily  in  a  field  of 
*?hitc. 


I 
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CANTO  XVIT. 
I.     The  Heaven  of  Mars  continued- 


he  prophecy  of  Dante's  banishment. 
In  Inf,  X.  127,  as  Dante  is  meditating 
on  the  dark  words  of  Farinata  that  fore- 
.ow  his  exile,  Vii^il  says  to  hbn  ; — 

Let  nieinory  prcwrvc  what  thou  hast  heard 
Against  thyself,'  th.tt  Sage  commanded  tnc, 
*  And  DOW  attend  here  p  and  he  raised  hLs 
finger, 
•When  thou  shalt  be  before  the  radiance  sweet 
Of  her  who&e  beauteous  eyes  all  thiags  be- 
hold. 
From  bor  ttioult  leara  the  jotimey  of  thy 


And  afterwards,  in  reply  to  Binnetto 
Latini,  Dante  says,  Inf.  XV,  88  r— 

"  Wl^-^t  you  naiTrtte  of  my  career  I  write. 
And  keep  it  for  a  lady,  who  will  know, 
To  glcjiis  with  uthcrtcxtj  if  e'er  I  reach  hcr^"* 

The  time  for  this  revelation  has  now 
come ;  but  it  is  made  by  Cacdaguida, 
not  by  Beat  rice  r 

3.  Phaeton,  having  heard  from  Epa- 
phus  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Apnallo, 
ran  in  great  ea-geruess  and  anxiety  to  his 
mother,  Clymene,  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
Ovid,  Md,^  I.,  Dryden*s  Tr.  :— 

"Mother^  said  he,  this  infamy  was  thrown 
By  Epaptius  on  you,  and  me  your  son. 
He  spoke  in  i>ub]ic,  told  it  to  my  face  \ 
Nor  ilurst  I  %'iiid scale  the  dire  disgrace  : 
Kvcn  I,  the  bold,  tlie  sensible  of  wrong:, 
Restrainod  by  sliame,  was  forced  to  hold  my 

tongue. 
To  hear  an  open  slander^  is  a  curse  : 
iJut  not  to  find  an  answer^  is  a  wnr^. 
If  I  am  htaveit-begot,  assert  your  son 
By  some  sure  sign ;  and   make  tny  faihe 

known, 
To  right  my  honour,  and  redeem  your  own. 
He  said,  andt  saying,  cast  hU  arms  about 
Her  neck,  and  begged  her  to  resolve  tlie  doubt/' 

The  disaster  that  befell  Phaeton  while 
driving  the  steeds  of  Apollo,  makes 
fathers  chary  of  granting  all  the  wishes 
of  children, 

16,     Who  seeat  in  God  all  possible 
contingencies  as  clearly  as  the  humaal 
mind  perceives  the  commonest  geomc* 
trical  problem. 

18.  God,  'Svhose  centie  is  every- 
where, whose  circumference  nowhere." 

20-  Tlie  heavy  words  which  Dante 
heard  on  the  mount  of  Purgatory,  fore- 
shadowing his  exile,  are  those  of  Cur- 
lado  Malaspina,  Purg,  VIII.  133  : — 

"  For  the  sun  shall  not  lie 
Severn  times  upon  the  pillow  whidi  the  Ram 
With  a3I  his  four  feet  covch-  ^^d  bestrides, 

Before  tliat  such  a  coiirieous  op  v.rtw 

Shall  in  the  middle  of  thy  head  be  natleeil 
With  greater  nails  than  of  :iBf3thcr's  tpc«cli, 

Unless  the  course  of  justice  standcth  still  ;*' 

and  those  of  Oderisi  d*Agobbio,  Purg, 
XI.  139:-    ■ 

■*  J  say  no  more,  and  know  that  I  spcftk  dLarkly  ; 
Yet  little  time  shaU  iiass  Ijefore  thy  neighbour* 
Will  5L>  demean  L^iemsclvcs  tliat  thou  canst 
glo*}*  it,*' 
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[descending  into  the  dead  world,**  are 
those  of  Farinata,  In/,  X  79^— 

*  But  fifty  times  shall  not  rekindled  be 

The   coiinteiunce  of  th«  Lady  who  reigns 

here, 
£re  thou  &halt  knowir  bow  heavy  is  lliat  art ;  ** 

and  those  of  Bnmetto  Lalini,  /vf.  XV. 
61  :- 

'  But  that  UDgmteful  and  malif^nant  pecrplcj, 
Wlilch  frurn  Fiesole  of  old  defended, 
And  smacks  still  of  the  mountain  and   the 
gyanitc, 
Will  make  itself,  for  thy  good  deeds,  thy  foe." 

24.  Aristotle,  Ethics^  I,  ch,  10 : 
**  Always  and  everywhere  the  virtuous 
man  bears  prosperous  and  adverse  for- 
tune prudently,  as  a  perfect  tetragon," 

28.     To  the  spirit  of  Cacciaguida* 

31.  Not  like  the  ambiguous  utter- 
ance of  oracles  in  Pagan  times. 

35,  The  word  here  rendered  Lan- 
guage is  in  the  original  Latin  /  used  as 
in  Canto  XII.  144. 

37.  Contingency,  accident,  or  casu- 
alty, belongs  only  to  the  material  world, 
and  in  the  spiritual  world  finds  no  place. 
Ai  Dante  makes  St.  Bernard  say,  in 
Canto  XXXIL  53  :— 

"  Within  the  amplitude  of  this  domain 

No  casual  point  caii  possibly  find  place. 
No  more  thjui  sadness  can,   or  thirst,  or 
hunger; 
for  by  eternal  law  has  been  established 
Whatever  thou  beholdest." 

40.  Boethius,  ComoL  PhiL^  V.  Prosa 
3,  Ridpath's  Tr.  x  "  But  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  demonstrate,  that,  in  what- 
ever way  the  chain  of  causes  is  disposed, 
the  event  of  things  which  are  foreseen  is 
necessary;  although  prescience  may  not 
appear  to  be  the  necessilating  cause  of 
their  befalling.  For  example,  if  a  per- 
son sits,  the  opinion  formed  of  lum  that 
be  is  seated,  is  of  necessity  tnie  j  but  by 
inverting  the  phrase,  if  the  opinion  is 
true  that  he  is  seated,  he  must  necessarily 
sit.  In  both  cases  then  there  is  a  neces- 
sity ;  in  the  latter,  lb  at  the  person  sits  ; 
ni  the  former,  that  the  opinion  concern- 
ing him  is  true :  but  the  person  doth 
not  sit,  because  the  opinion  of  his  sitting 
is  true ;  but  the  opinion  is  rather  true, 
because  the  action  of  his  being  seated 
^as  antecedent  in  time,     Tfiits  Ihough  ! 


the  truth  of  the  opinion  may  be  tbe 
effect  of  the  person  taking  a  seat,  there 
Is  nevertheless  a  necessity  common  to 
both.  The  same  method  of  rca^icning, 
I  think,  should  be  emplo)'ed  with  rt^gani 
to  the  prescience  of  God,  and  miute 
contingencies  ;  for  allowing  it  to  be  true,  I 
that  events  are  foreseen  because  they  are 
to  happen,  and  that  they  do  not  bcMI 
because  they  are  foreseen,  it  is  still  ncceS' 
sary,  that  what  is  to  happen  must  be  I 
foreseen  by  God,  and  that  what  is  fore* 
seen  must  take  place." 

And  again,  in  Prosa  4  of  the  sam£  I 
Book:  **But  how  is  It  possible,  said  I, 
that  those  things  which  are  foreseen 
should  not  befall? — I  do  not  say,  replied 
she,  that  we  are  to  entertain  any  doubt 
but  the  events  will  take  place,  which 
Providence  foresees  are  to  happen  ;  but 
we  are  rather  to  believe,  that  although 
they  do  happen,  yet  that  there  is  no 
necessity  in  the  events  themselves,  wliich 
constrains  them  to  do  so.  The  truth  of 
which  I  shall  thus  endeavour  to  lUiistrate. 
We  behold  many  things  done  under  our 
view,  such  as  a  coachman  conductiag 
his  chariot  and  governing  his  horses,  and 
other  things  of  a  like  nature.  Now,  do 
you  suppose  these  things  are  done  by 
the  compulsion  of  a  necessity? — No, 
answered  I ;  for,  if  everything  were 
moved  by  compulsion,  the  effects  of  art 
would  be  vain  and  fmitless, — If  tilings 
then,  which  are  doing  under  our  eye, 
added  she,  are  imder  no  present  necessity 
of  happening,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  same  things,  before  they  befeB, 
were  imder  no  necessity  of  taking  place 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  some  things 
befall,  the  event  of  which  is  altogether 
unconstrained  by  necessity.  For  I  do 
not  think  any  person  vi'ill  Sk^y  that 
things  as  are  at  present  done,  were  l 
to  happen  before  they  were  dcce.  Wlj 
therefore,  may  not  things  be  forrseen, 
and  not  necessitated  in  their  events?  Ai 
the  knowledge  then  of  what  is  pri 
imposes  no  necessity  on  things  now  do^ 
so  neither  does  the  foiekuowledge 
what  is  to  happen  in  future  necessitate 
the  things  which  are  to  lake  place." 

Also  Chaucer,  TroiL  mtd  Cres,^  IV., 

995  =— 

"  Eke,  this  is  an  opinion  of  some 
That  liave  hi'  top  fiil  "high  and  smotib  ishot  e ; 
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Ml  tsun  nght,  thus  :  Uiat  thing  b  nat  to  came 
r-lhat  the  prescience  hath  scne  before,, 
at  it  shal  come  ;  biit  thd  sain  that  therefore 
At  it  shall  come,  therefore  the  purvciaimce 
ITote  it  befonie  wtthGuten  ignoraunce. 

'  And  in  tMs  mfincr,  ihk  necesslte* 
Hctoumeth  in  hi:*  pUce  contrary,  agaioe  ; 
Fof  Bcdefully,  bchovcth  it  imt  be, 
at  thitke  thiagcs  fallen  in  ceitaine 
at  ben  purveyed  :  but,iicdefuUy,as  tJiei  sainc, 
hovcth  It,  that  thingcs  which  tnat  rdil» 
t  ihei  in  ecrtainc  ben  purveyed  all : 

"  I  mcne,  as  thoujjh  I  laboured  me  in  this, 
'o  enquire  whidi  thing  caURC  of  which  thing  be, 
whether  that  tljc  prescience  of  God  \& 
t  certaine  canse  of  the  nece«iie 
_^f  thinges  that  to  comcn  be,  parde, 
tOr,  if  necewitc  of  thing  coming: 

Ee  the  cause  certainc  of  the  punreying? 

"  But,  now,  ne  enforce  I  me  not,  in  shewing 
low  the  order  of  the  causes  stajit ;  but  wot  I, 
at  it  behoveth  that  the  befalling 

r  ihingc^  wist^  before  certainly, 

t  necessarie — al  «eme  it  not  therby 

hat  prescience  put  falliiig:  necessayre 
1^0  thing  to  camcji  al  £1!  it  foule  or  faire  ; 

*  For,  If  there  ^t  a  man  yonde  on  a  see, — 
TTmn  by  neccssite  behoveth  it 
That,  certcs,  thine  opinion  sothe  be 
That  wenest  ar  conjectest  that  he  sit 
And*  furtherover,  noi^r  aycnwardc  yet,— 
Lo,  right  so  is  it  on  the  part  coatrarie  ; 
As  thus ;  tiow  hcrken,  for  I  wol  nat  tarie : 

"  1  say,  that  if  the  opinion  of  the 
Be  sothe,  for-thai  he  ait ;  than  say  I  this. 
That  he  mote  fiitten,  by  neccssite. 
And  thuii  ncccssite,  in  either,  is. 
For  in  hitn  nedc  of  sitting  is,  iwis  ; 
And  in  the,  oede  of  sothe  :  and  thus  forsotbej 
There  mote  ncccssite  ben  in  you  bothe. 

'*  But  thou  malst  saine,  the  man  sit  ttat  therefore 
That  thine  opinion  of  his  sitting  soth  is : 
But,  rather,  lor  the  man  sate  there  before. 
Therefore  is  thine  opinion  sothe  iwis : 
And  I  say,  Though  the  cause  of  sothe  of  this 
Cometh  of  his  sitting  ;  yet  nccesnte 
Is  entcrchaunged  bothe  in  him  and  the/' 

46.  As  Hippolytus  was  banished 
from  Athens  on  the  false  and  cruel  accit- 
sations  of  Phsedra,  his  step-mother,  so 
Dante  shall  l)e  from  Florence  on  accu- 
sations  equally  false  and  cruel. 

50.  By  instigation  of  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  in  Rome,  as  Dante  here  declares* 
Xn  April,  1302,  the  Bianchi  were  ban- 
ished from  Florence  on  account  or  under 
pretext  of  a  conspiracy  against  Charles 
of  Valois,  who  had  been  called  to  Flo- 
rence by  the  Guelfs  as  pacificator  of 
Tttfccauy,      In    this    conspiracy    Dante 


could  have  had  no  part,  as  h©  was  then 
absent  on  an  embassy  to  Rome. 

Dino  Compagni,  Cron,  Fhr.,  II., 
gives  a  list  of  many  of  the  exiles. 
Among  them  is  *'  Dante  Aldighieri,  am- 
bassador at  Rome  ;*'  and  at  the  end  of 
the  names  given  he  adds,  **and  many 
more,  as  many  as  six  hundred  men,  who 
wandered  here  and  there  about  the 
world,  suffering  much  want*'  At  first, 
the  banishment  was  for  two  years  only; 
but  a  second  decree  made  it  for  life, 
with  the  penalty  that,  if  any  one  of  the 
exiles  returned  to  Florence,  he  should 
be  burned  to  death. 

On  the  exile  of  Dante »  M.  Ampere 
has  written  an  interesting  work  under 
the  title  i^i  Voyage  Daniesqtu^  from  which 
frequent  extracts  have  been  made  in  thesa 
notes.  "  I  have  followed  him,  step  by 
step,"  he  says,  '*in  the  cities  vrherc  he 
lived,  in  the  mountains  where  he  wan- 
dered, in  the  asylums  that  welcomed 
him,  always  guiacd  by  the  poem,  in 
which  he  has  recorded,  with  all  the 
sentiments  of  his  soul  and  all  the  specu* 
lations  of  his  intelligence,  all  the  recol- 
lections of  his  life  •,  a  poem  which  is  no 
less  a  confession  than  a  vust  encyclo- 
paedia." 

See  also  the  letter  of  Frate  Ilario,  the 

Cssage  from  the  ConvitOy  and  Dante*& 
tter  to  a  Friend,  among  the  Hlustra* 
tions  to  Inferno. 

52,  Boethius,  Cons,  Phil,  I,  Prosa  4,' , 
Ridpath's  Tr.  :  "But  my  miseries  ar^ 
complete,  when  I  reflect  that  the  majority 
of  mankind  attend  less  to  the  merit  of 
things,  than  to  their  fortuitous  event ; 
and  believe  that  no  undertakings  are 
crowned  with  success,  but  sudi  as  are 
foncnedM'ith  a  prudent  foresight.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  unpros{>erous  immediately 
lose  the  good  opinion  of  mankind.  It 
would  give  me  pain  lo  relate  to  jiiu  the 
rumours  that  are  flying  among  the 
l^eople,  and  the  variety  of  iliscurdant 
and  inconsistent  opinions  enietlaincd 
concerning  me," 

53,  Al  the  beginning  of  Inf.  XXVI. 
r>.inle  forcsliadows  the  vengeance  of 
God  that  is  to  fall  on  Florence,  and  ex- 
claims : — 

"  And  if  it  now  were,  it  were  not  tou  soon  : 

Would  that  it  were,  seeing  it  needs  must  be^ 
For  'twill  af,pveNfc  tafcinct«.>it*Tn««.\  '^?^. 


h^tt^^k 


^ 
^ 


For  an  nccount  of  these  disasters  sec 
Inf.  XXVL  Note  9. 

5S.     Upon  this  passage  Mr.  Wright, 
in  the  notes  lo  his  transJation^  makes 
Ihe   following^  entract*  from  the  Bible, 
S!:.  *     ,     ■  '^  ,     '  ■'       -cri— 

,  and  xl.  28,  29: 
♦Ml   ,     ..    ............    il.ing   to  go   frcnn 

hoftse  to  house  J  for  >vJicre  thou  art  a 
Stranger,  thou  darest  not  open  thy 
mouth.  Thou  shalt  entertain*  and  fcasi^ 
and  have  no  thanks  %   moreover,  thou 

shall  hear  bitter  words These 

things  are  grievous  to  a  man  of  under- 
standing,—the  upbraiding  of  house- 
room,  and  reproaching  of  the  lender," 
**  My  son,  lead  not  a  beggar's  life,  for 
better  it  is  to  die  than  to  beg.  The  life 
of  him  that  dependeth  on  another  man^s 
table  is  not  to  be  counted  for  a  life/* 

Richard  I L^  IlL  I  :— 

•*  Myself 
Have  stooped  my  neck  imder  your  ;nj  uries. 
And  sighed  my  English  trreath  in  forei^  clouds, 
Earing  the  bitter  br«id  of  banishment." 

Spenser,  Mather  Huhherd's  TaU^ 
895:- 

*'  Full  litlle  knoiv«st  thou,  that  hast  not  trjcd^ 
^Miut  Hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide  : 
T(j  lose  good  dajrs,  that  migl^t  be  better  spent ; 
To  waste  lonfr  night£,  in  pcn&ivc  diBcontcDt ; 
To  speed  to-day*  to  be  put  back,  to-mcirrow ; 
To  feed  on  hopc^  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow  ; 
To  have  thy  Prince's  ^racc,  y^X.  want  her  Peer's, 
To  h*ve  thy  ;i.skinf^,  yet  ^^Tiit  many  yc^irs  ; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cjircs; 
To  eat  thy  heart  widi  comfortless  despairs ; 
To  fawTi,  to  crouch,  to  wait^  lo  ride,  lo  run, 
To  spend,  to  give, — to  want,^-to  be  undone." 

62.  Among  the  fellow-extl^  of  Dante, 
as  appears  by  the  list  of  names  preserved, 
was  Lapo  S alter ello»  the  Florentine 
lawyer,  of  whom  Dnnle  speaks  so  con- 
temptuously in  Canto  XV.  128.  Ben- 
vcnuLo  says  he  was  **a  litijjious  and 
loquacious  man,  and  very  annoying  to 
Dante  during  his  exile.  Altogether  the 
company  of  his  fellow-exiles  seems  to 
have  been  disagreeable  to  him,  and  it 
better  suited  him  to  **makc  a  party  by 
himself." 

66.     Shall  blush  with  shame. 

7r«  Bartolommeo  della  Scala,  Lord 
of  Verona,  The  arms  of  the  Scaligers 
were  a  i;oklcn  ladder  in  a  red  field,  sur- 
mounied  by  a  black  eagle.      *^Foi  a 


t^Tfint,'*  says  Benvenuto,    **hc  was  w 
putcd  just  and  prudent.'* 

76.  Can  Gmnde  della  Scala^  at  tliit 
time  only  nine  years  old,  but  showing 
says  Benvenuto,  **that  he  would  be  %. 
true  soa  of  Mars,  bold  and  prompt  in 
battle,  and  victorious  exceedingly.'*  He 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Bartolommeo, 
and  became  sole  Lord  of  Verona  in  1311. 
He  was  the  chief  captain  of  the  Ghibel- 
lincs,  and  his  court  the  refuge  of  some  of 
the  principal  of  the  exiles.  Dante  1 
there  in  1317  with  Guido  da  CasteUo' 
and  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola*  To 
Can  Grande  he  dedicated  some  castas 
of  the  Paradiso,  and  presented  them  with 
that  lon^  Latin  letter  so  difficult  to 
associate  with  the  name  of  Dante. 

At  this  time  the  court  of  Verona 
seems  to  have  displayed  a  kind  cf  liar- 
baric  splendour  and  magnificence,  as  if 
in  imitation  of  the  gay  court  of,  Fre- 
derick IL  of  Sicily,  Arrivabene,  CcnwdA 
Skmco^  IlL  255,  says:  *'Can  Grande 
gathered  around  him  those  distinguished 
personjLgcs  whom  unfortunate  reverses 
nad  driven  from  their  country  ;  but  he 
also  kept  in  his  pay  buffoons  and  mu- 
sicians, and  other  raerry  persons,  who 
were  more  caressed  by  the  courtiers 
than  the  men  famous  for  their  deeds 
and  learning.  One  of  the  guests  was 
Sagacio  Mudo  Gazzat-i,  the  historian 
of  Reggio,  who  has  left  us  an  account 
of  tile  treatment  which  the  illustrious 
and  unfortunate  exiles  received.  Va- 
rious apartments  were  assigned  to  tliem 
in  the  palace,  designated  by  various 
symbols  ;  a  Triumph  for  the  warriors; 
Groves  of  the  Muses  for  the  poets  j 
Mercury  fur  the  artists;  Paradise  for 
tliE  preachers  ;  and  for  all,  inconstant 
Fortune.  Can  Grande  likewise  re- 
ceived at  his  court  bis  illustrious  pri- 
soners of  war,  Giacomo  di  Carrara, 
Vanne  Scomazano,  Alberlino  ^tussatOv 
and  many  othefs.  All  had  Iheir  pri- 
vate attendants*  and  a  table  equally  well 
served.  At  times  Cvin  Grande  invited 
some  of  ihem  to  his  own  ta!ik,  par* 
ticularly  Dante,  and  Guido  di  Castel 
of  Reggio,  exiled  from  his  country  with 
the  friends  of  liberiv,  and  who  for  niS 
simplicity  was  called  *lhe  simple 
Lombard.' " 

The   harmony    of  their   intcFCOuret 
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cms  finally  to  have  been  intemipted, 
1  Dai^e  to  have  fallen  into  tliftt  dis- 
prour,  which  he  hints  at  below^  hoping 
tt,  having  been  driven  from  Flo- 
Dce,  he  may  not  also  be  driven  from 
Ifierona ; — 

^llMt,  tf  the  dearest  place  be  taJcen  from  me, 
1  may  doc  kue  the  oihcrSiby  my  songs," 

hBalbOj  Lifi  of  Dante,  Mrs.  Bunbur>''s 
\x.,  II.  207,  says:  **  History,  tradi- 
Bii,  and  the  after  fortunes  of  Dante, 
agree  in  proving  that  there  was  a 
pture  between  him  and  Cane  ;  if  it 
not  amount  to  a  quarrel,  there 
Qs  to  have  been  some  misunder- 
nding  betweiin  the  magnificent  pro- 
ctor and  hii  haughty  client.  But 
|fhich  of  the  two  was  in  fault  ?  I  have 
pUected  aJl  the  memorials  that  remam 
ating  to  thiS|  and  let  every  one  judge 
hiitiself.  But  I  must  warn  ray 
aders  that  Petrarch,  the  second  of  the 
ce  fathers  of  the  Italian  language, 
owed  much  less  veneration  than  out 
Boccaccio  for  their  common  pre* 
Dante,  Petrarch  speaks  as 
llow3 1  *  My  fellow-citizen,  Dante 
Wlghieri,  was  a  man  highly  distinguished 
in  the  vidgar  tongue,  but  in  his  style 
and  speech  a  little  daring  and  rather 
freer  than  was  pleasing  to  delicate 
and  studious  ears,  or  gratifying  to  the 
princes  of  our  times.  He  tlien,  w^hilc 
banished  from  his  country,  resided  at 
the  court  of  Can  Grande,  where  the 
afilicted  universally  found  consolation 
and  an  asylum.  He  at  first  Avas  held 
in  much  honour  by  Cane,  but  after- 
wards he  by  degrees  fell  out  of  favour, 
and  day  by  day  less  pleased  that  lord. 
Actors  and  parasites  of  every  descrip- 
tion used  to  be  collected  together  at  the 
same  banquet  j  one  of  these,  most  im- 
^pudcnt  in  his  words  and  in  his  obscene 
HpKstures,  obtained  much  importance  and 
HLvour  isnth  many.  And  Cane,  suspect > 
^ng  that  Dante  disliked  this,  called  the 
man  before  him,  and,  havmg  greatly 
praised  him  to  onr  poet,  said:  "I 
wonder  how^  it  is  that  this  silly  fellow ' 
should  know  how  to  please  all^  and 
should  be  loved  by  all,  and  that  thou 
canst  not,  who  art  said  to  be  so  wise  \  " 
Dante  answered :  **Thou  wouldst  not 
ironder  if  thou  knewest  that  friendship  , 


is  founded  on  similarity  of  habits  and 
dispositions*"  ^ 

**  It  IS  also  related,  that  at  his  table^ 
which  was  too  indiscriminately  hos* 
pi  table,  where  buffoons  sat  down  with 
Dante,  and  where  jests  poiified  which 
must  have  been  offensive  to  every  per- 
son of  refinement,  but  disgraceful  when 
uttered  by  the  superior  In  rank  to  his 
inierior,  a  boy  was  once  concealett 
under  the  table,  who,  collecting  the 
bones  that  were  thrown  there  by  the 
guests,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
times,  heaped  tliem  up  at  Dante's  feet. 
When  the  tables  w^re  removed,  the 
great  heap  appearingj  Cane  pretended 
to  show  much  astonishment,  and  said, 
'  Certainly,  Dante  is  a  great  deyouicr 
of  meat.'  To  which  Dante  readily  re- 
plied, *  My  lord,  you  would  not  have 
seen  so  many  bones  had  1  been  a  doc; 

Can  Grande  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
wars,  in  July,  1329,  from  drinking  at  a 
fountain.  A  very  lively  picture  of  his 
court,  and  of  the  life  that  Dante  led 
there,  is  given  by  Ferrari  in  his  comedy 
of  Dante  a  P'tTamt, 

82.  The  Gascon  is  Clement  V., 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  elected 
Pope  in  1305.  The  noble  Henry  is 
the  Emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburg, 
who,  the  Ottimo  says,  **  was  valiant  in 
arms,  liberal  and  courteous,  compas- 
sionate and  gentle,  and  the  friend  of 
virtue."  Pope  Clement  is  saiil  to  have 
been  secretly  his  enemy,  while  pub- 
licly he  professed  to  be  his  friend  ;  and 
finally  to  have  instigated  or  connived 
at  his  death  by  poison.  See  Furg,  VI. 
Note  97.  Henry  came  to  Italy  in  1310, 
when  Can  Grande  was  about  nineteen 
years  of  age, 

94.  The  commentary  on  the  things 
told  to  Dante  in  the  Inferno  and  Piir- 
gatorio.     See  Note  f. 

I28»  Habakkuk  ii.  a;  "Write  the 
visiqii,  and  make  it  plain  upon  tables, 
that  he  may  ran  that  readcth  it." 

129.  Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  HL  2,1 
**I.et:  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers 
are  unwrung." 
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and  the  ascent  to  the  Hcavbn  of  Japiter, 
where  are  seen  the  spirits  of  righteous 
kings  ftnd  rtilen. 

2«  Enjoying  his  0¥m  thought  in  ai- 
lence» 

Shakespeare,  Sonnet  XXX  t— 


'  WhcD  tQ  the  aesioiii  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  eucamoc  up  remcmhrancc  of  tbings  pwt." 

9.  Relinquish  the  hope  and  attempt  of 
expressing. 

II.  Wordsworth,  Exeursicn.  Book 
IV.  r— 

**  'TU  by  comparison  ah  easy  task 
Katth  to  despise ;  but  to  converse  with  heaven,— 
That  is  not  easy ; — to  relinquish  all 
We  have,  f>r  hope,  ofhappjneiis  and  joy^ 
AjkI  stand  La  freedom  loosened  from  tliis  wt>rld, 
t  deem  not  arduous  ;  but  must  needs  confess 
That  'tis  a  thinj;  impos^siblo  to  frame 
CA>nccptiuns  equal  to  the  sour^  desires; 
And  the  nnost  tlilTicuU  of  tasks  to  ktefi 
Heights  which  the  snul  is  competent  to  gain. 
— Nfan  b  of  dust :  ethereal  hopc^  arc  his, 
Which,  when   they  should  susuin  themselves 

aloft^ 
Want  due  consistence  ;  like  a  pillar  of  smoke. 
That  with  majestic  cncrey  from  earth 
Riies  t  but,  having  reached  the  thinner  air, 
Mdts,  and  dissolves,  and  is  no  longer  seen." 

And  again  in  Tintcrn  Abb^  .— 

"  That  blinscd  mood, 
Jn  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  tliiii  UDinteJIigibk  world 
Is  h'ghtcned" 

29.  Paradise,  or  the  system  of  the 
heavens,  which  lives  by  the  divine  in- 
fluences from  above,  and  whose  fruit 
and  foliage  are  eternal.  The  fifth  rest- 
ing-place or  division  of  this  tree  is  the 
planet  Mars. 

3S.  Joshua,  the  leader  of  the  Israel- 
ites after  the  death  of  Moses,  to  whom 
God  said,  Joshua  i.  5  :  "  As  I  was  with 
Moses,  so  will  I  be  with  thee  :  I  will 
not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  Ihee,*' 

40,  The  great  Maccabee  was  Judas 
Maccatioeus,  who,  as  is  stated  in  Eib- 
lical  history,  r  Maccabees  iii.  3,  "gat  his 
people  great  honour,  and  put  on  a 
breast-plate  as  a  giant,  and  girt  his  war- 
like harness  about  him,  and  he  made 
battles,  protecting  the  host  with  his 
sword.  In  his  acts  he  was  like  a  lion, 
and  like  a  lion's  whelp  roaring  for  his 
prey." 

42,  Mndd,  VI T.,  Davidson's  Tr.  : 
**  As  at  times  a  whip- top  whirling  un- 


der the  twisted  lash,  which  bo3rs  intent 
on  their  sport  drive  in  a  lar^  circuit 
pound  some  empty  court,  the  engine 
driven  about  by  the  scourge  is  hurried 
round  and  round  in  circling  courses; 
the  unpractised  throng  and  beardless 
band  are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  voluble 
box-wood  :  they  lend  their  souls  to  the 
stroke." 

43*  The  form  in  which  Charle* 
mngne  presented  hansel f  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  Middle  Ages  tnay  be  seen 
by  the  following  extract  from  Turpia*s 
Chronicle^  Ch.  XX.  :  "The  Emperor 
was  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  with  browa 
hair;  of  a  well  made,  handsome  form, 
but  a  stem  visage*  His  height  was 
about  eight  of  his  own  feet,  which  were 
very  long.  He  was  of  a  strong,  robust 
make  ;  his  legs  and  thighs  veiy  stout, 
and  his  sinews  firm.  His  face  wa« 
thirteen  inches  long  ;  his  beard  a  palm  ; 
his  nose  half  a  palm  ;  his  forehead  a 
foot  over.  His  lion-like  eyes  flashed 
fire  like  carbuncles  ;  his  eyebrows  were 
half  a  palm  oven  When  he  was  angry, 
it  was  a  terror  to  look  upon  him.  He 
required  eight  spans  for  his  girdle,  be* 
sides  what  bung  loose.  He  ate  sparingly 
of  bread  ;  but  a  whole  quarter  of  lamb, 
two  fowls,  a  goose,  or  a  large  por- 
tion of  pork  ;  a  peacock,  a  crane,  of 
a  whole  hare.  He  drank  moderately 
of  wine  and  water.  He  was  so  strong, 
that  he  could  at  a  single  blow  cleave 
asunder  an  armed  soldier  on  horse* 
back^  from  the  head  to  the  waist,  and 
the  horse  likewise*  He  easily  vaulted 
over  four  horses  haniessed  together, 
and  could  raise  an  armed  man  from  the 
ground  to  his  head,  as  he  stood 
upon  his  hand." 

Orlando,  the  famous  paladin,  who 
died  at  Roncesvalles  ;  the  hero  of  Pukfs 
Af organic  Maggiort,  Bojardo*s  Orlamh 
Jmrnmoraio^  and  Ariosto's  Orlando  Fu- 
riesa.  His  sword  Durandel  is  renowned 
in  fiction,  and  his  ivory  horn  Olivaat 
could  be  heard  eight  miles. 

46.  **Th!s  William,"  says  Buti,beuig 
obliged  to  say  something,  *  *  was  a  great 

Erince,  who  fought  and  died  for  the 
lith  of  Christ  j  1  have  not  been  able 
to  find  out  tlistinctljf  who  he  was." 
The  Ottirno  says  it  is  William,  Count 
of  Orange    in   Provence  j    who,    afta 


; 
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ng^  for  the  faith  against  the  Sara- 

**  took  the  cowl,  ami  finished  his 

holily  in  the  service  of  God  j  and 

is     called    Saint    William    of   the 

sert." 

I  He  is  the   same  hero^  then,  that  fi- 

pres  in  the  old  romances  of  the  Twelve 

ers  of  France,  as  GulUaume  au  Court 

(Jcx,   or  William  of  the   Short   Nose, 

)  called  from  having  had  his  nose  cut 

"  by  a  Saracen   in  battle.      In    the 

onorhytlimic  romance  which  bears  his 

tie,  he  is  thus  represented  : — 

*  Great  was  the  court  in,  the  hall  of  Lrofiti, 
;  tablcii  were  full  of  fowl  and  vccitson, 
I  flesh  and  Ush  they  feasted  every  one  ; 
at  Guillaunie  of  thcisc  viands  tasted  notieg, 
Brown  cruHLs  aEc  he,  and  water  draiak  alone. 
When  had  feasted  every  noble  b.iron, 
The  cloths  were  removed  by  squire  and  scullion. 
Count   Guillaume  ihcn  with  tbe  king  did  tlius 

reason  : 
'What  thlitketh  tiow,'   quoth  he,    '  the  gallant 

Char]  on  ? 
Will  he  aid  me  against  the  prowess  of  Malion  I ' 
Quoth  Lo^is,  *  We  will  take  counsel  thereon, 
To-mtxrrow  in  the  niwning  shalt  thou  connc^ 
If  aught  by  us  in  ihb  matter  can  be  done,' 
Guillaunie  heard  this,-— black  was  he  at  carbon, 
He  louted  low,  and  seized  a  baton, 
Aod  said  to  the  king,  '  Of  your  fief  will  t  none, 
I  will  not  keep  so  much  as  st.  spur's  iron  ; 
Your  friend  and  vassal  I  cease  to  be  anon  t 
But  come  you  shall,  whether  you  will  or  iion.'  " 

He  is  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Africa  by  die  Moorish 
King  Tobaldo,  whose  wife  Arabella  he 
first  converted  to  Christianity,  and  then 
eloped  with. 

And  who  was  Renouard?  He  was 
a  young  Moor,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  vSaint 
Louis  with  the  king's  daughter  Alice, 
whom  J  after,  achieiring  unheard  of  won- 
ders in  battle  and  siege,  he,  be'mg  duly 
baptized,  married,  iJater  in  life  he  also 
became  a  monk,  and  frightened  the  bro- 
therhood by  his  greediness,  and  by  going 
to  sleep  when  he  should  have  gone  to 
mass.     So  say  the  old  romances. 

47,  Godirey  of  Bouillon,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  leader  of  the  First  Cru* 
sade.  He  was  bom  in  1061,  and  died, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  in  1109.  Gibbon 
thus  sketches  his  character,  Decline  and 
/;;//,  Ch.  LVIII.  :  *'The  first  rank 
both  in  war  and  council  is  justly  due  to 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  j  and  happy  would 
jt  have  ht)&\  for  tlic  Crusades  if  tliey 


had  trusted  themselves  to  the  sole  con* 
duct  of  that  accomplished  hero,  a  worthy 
representative  of  Charlemagne,  from 
whom  he  was  dcsccndctl  in  the  female 
line.  HLs  father  was  of  the  noble  race 
of  the  Counts  of  Boulogne  j  Brabant,  the 
lower  province  of  Lorraine,  was  the  inhe- 
ritance of  his  mother ;  and  by  the  Em- 
peror's bounty  he  was  himself  invested 
with  that  ducal  title  which  has  been 
improperly  transferred  to  his  lordship  ot 
Bouillon  in  tlie  Ardennes,  In  the  service 
of  Henry  IV*  he  bore  the  great  standard 
of  the  Empire,  and  pierced  with  his  lance 
the  breast  of  Rodolph,  the  rebel  king  ; 
Godfrey  was  the  first  who  ascended  the 
walls  of  Rome  ;  and  his  sickness,  his 
vow,  perhaps  his  remorse  for  bearing 
anus  against  the  Pope,  confirmed  an 
early  resolution  of  visiting  the  holy 
sepulclire,  not  as  a  pilgrim,  but  a  de- 
liverer. His  valour  was  matured  by 
prudence  and  moderation ;  his  pietyi 
though  blind,  was  sincere ;  and,  in  the 
tumult  of  a  camp,  he  practised  ttie  real 
and  fictitious  virtues  of  a  convent,  Su- 
perior to  the  private  factions  of  the 
chiefs,  he  reserved  his  enmity  for  the 
enemies  of  Christ;  and  though  he 
gained  a  kingdom  by  the  attempt,  his 
pure  and  disinterested  zeal  was  acknow- 
ledged by  his  ri%'als,  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon was  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers, 
— by  Eustace,  the  elder,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  county  of  Boulogne,  and 
by  the  younger,  Balawin,  a  character  of 
more  ambiguous  virtue.  The  Duke  of 
Lorraine  was  alike  celebrated  on  eitlier 
side  of  the  Rhine  ;  from  his  birth  and 
education  he  was  equally  conversant  with 
the  French  and  Teutonic  languages ;  the 
barons  of  France,  Germany,  and  Lorraine 
assembled  their  vassals;  and  the  confe- 
derate force  that  marched  under  his  ban- 
ner was  composed  of  four- score  thousand 
foot  and  about  ten  thousand  horse. " 

4S.  Robert  Guiscard,  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  was  the  sixth  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  the  Baron  Tancred  de 
Haute ville  of  the  diocese  of  Coutance 
in  Lower  NormaJidy,  where  he  was  born 
in  the  year  1015.  In  his  youth  he  left 
his  fikther's  castle  as  a  military  adven- 
turer, and  crossed  the  Alps  to  join  the 
Norman  army  in  Apulia,  whither  three 
of  his  bvoUi^x^  \vskii  ^QfB^^>s^Va\<t\«cs\^'W!>\ 
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whither  at  clifTcreiil  limes  six  others 
followed  him.  Here  ht  gradually  "won 
his  way  by  his  sword ;  and  liaving  ren- 
dered some  signal  service  to  Pope 
Nicholas  IL,  he  was  made  Duke  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  of  the  lands 
tn  Italy  and  Sicily  which  be  wrestctl 
is^sm  Iht  Greeks  and  Saracens.  Thus 
from  a  needy  adventurer  he  rose  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  kingdom.  **  The  Italian 
conquests  of  Robert,"  says  Gibbon, 
'*  correspond  with  the  limits  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Naples  \  and  tlie 
OOimtrtes  united  by  his  arms  have  not 

en  dissevered  by  the  revolutions  of 
en  hundred  years,'* 

The  same  Mstorian,  Rise  and  Fnll^ 
Ch.  LVI.,  gives  the  follo^ving  character 
of  Gutscard.  *' Robert  was  the  eldest  of 
the  seven  sons  of  the  second  marriage  j 
and  even  the  reluctant  praise  of  his  foes 
has  endowed  htm  with  the  heroic  quali- 
ties of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman.  His 
lofty  stature  suqjassed  the  tallest  of  his 
army  ;  his  limbs  were  cast  in  the  true 
proportion  of  strength  and  gracefulness  ; 
and  to  the  decline  of  life,  he  maintained 
the  patient  vigour  of  health  and  the 
commanding  dignity  of  his  form.  His 
complejdon  was  raddy,  his  shoulders 
were  broad,  bis  hair  and  beard  were 
long  and  of  a  flaxen  colour,  his  cjfcs 
sparkled  with  fire,  and  his  voice,  like 
that  of  Achilles,  could  impress  obedience 
and  terror  amidst  the  tumult  of  battle. 
In  the  ruder  ages  of  chiralry,  such  quali- 
fications are  not  below  the  notice  of  the 
poet  or  historian ;  they  may  observe  that 
Robert,  at  once,  and  with  equal  dexterilj, 
could  wield  in  the  right  hand  bis  sword, 
his  lance  in  the  left ;  that  in  the  battle  of 
Ci^ntella  he  was  thrice  unhorsed  ;  and 
that  in  the  close  of  that  memorable  day 
he  was  adjudged  to  have  borne  away  the 
prize  of  valour  from  the  warrioni  of  the 
two  armies.  His  boundless  ambition 
was  founded  on  the  consciousness  of 
superior  worth  \  in  the  purstiit  of  great- 
ness he  was  never  arrested  by  the  scruples 
of  justice,  and  seldom  moved  by  the 
fccbngs  of  humanily  ;  though  not  insen- 
sible of  fame,  the  choice  of  open  or  clan- 
destine means  was  xietermined  only  by 
Ills  present  advantage.  The  surname  of 
Guismrd  was  applied  to  this  master  of 
political  iWsdorn,  which  is  too  often  con- 


foxmded  with  the  practice  of  dis^imuli 
tion  and  deceit  ;  and   Robert  is  prai«d 
by  the  Apulian   poet   for  ex''        ' 
cunning  of  Ulysses  and  the  e\ 

Cicero.      Yet  these  arts  were    ..^^ 

by  an  appearance  of  military  frankness j 
in  his  highest  fortune  he  viras  accessible 
and  courteous  to  his  fellow-saldiersjand 
while  he  indulged  the  prejudices  of  ho 
new  subjects,  he  affected  in  his  dress  ^nd 
manners  to  maintain  the  ancient  fashion 
of  his  country.  He  grasped  with  a  rapv 
cious,  that  he  might  distribnte  with  \ 
liberal  band ;  his  primitive  indigenet 
had  taught  the  habits  of  frugality ;  the 
gain  of  a  merchant  was  not  below  hb 
attention  ;  and  his  prisoners  were  tor- 
tured with  slow  and  unfeeling  cruelty  ta 
force  a  discovery  of  their  secret  treasure 
According  to  tlie  Greeks,  he  departed 
from  Nonnandy  with  only  five  followers 
oil  horseback  and  thirty  on  foot ;  y^ 
even  this  allowance  appears  too  bounti- 
ful ;  the  sixth  son  of  Tancred  of  Haute- 
ville  passed  the  Alps  as  a  pilgrim  ;  am! 
his  first  military  band  was  levied  among 
the  adventurers  of  Italy.  His  brotben 
and  countryman  had  divided  the  fertile 
lands  of  Apulia  ;  but  they  guarded  their 
shares  with  the  Jealousy  of  avarice  j  th« 
aspiring  youth  was  driven  forwards  to 
the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and  in  his 
first  exploits  against  the  Greeks  and  th 
natives  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  the 
hero  from  the  robber.  To  suqjrise  ai 
castle  or  a  convent,  to  ensnare  a  wealthv 
citizen,  to  plunder  the  adjacent  villngi 
for  necessary  foodj  \s'^re  the  obscure 
labours  which  formed  and  exercised  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  body.  The 
volunteers  of  Nonnandy  adhered  to  his 
standard;  and,  under  his  command,  the 
peasants  of  Calabria  assumed  the  name 
and  character  of  Normans." 

Robert  died  in  roSS,  on  an  expedition 
against  Constantinople,  undertaken  at 
the  venemble  age  of  seventy- five.  Such 
was  the  career  of  Robert  the  Cunning, 
this  being  the  meaning  of  the  old  Nor- 
man word  pmcard^  or  gr^isc/tard.  Fof 
an  instance  of  his  cunning  see  /#/C 
XX VOL  Note  14. 

6^.  Tlic  miracle  is  Beatrice,  of  whoiq 
Dante  says,  in  the  V/fa  JVtunn:  **Many, 
when  she  had  passed,  said,  *  This  is  not 
a  woman,  rather  is  she  one  9f  the 
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jautiM  anejels  of  heaven.  *  Others  said^ 

She  is  a  miracle.    Blessed  be  the  Lord, 

ho  can  perform  svich  a  marvel ! '" 

67.  The  change  from  the  red  light  of 

Jars  to  the  vvliite  light  of  Jupiter.    "This 

ilanet/*  says  Bnmetto  Lallni,  Tresor^  I. 

"h.  CXI.,  *'is  gentle  and  piteous,  and 

11  of  all  good  things,"     Of  its  symbol- 

m  Dante,  ConviiOy  II.  I4i  says,:   ''The 

aven  of  Jnpiter  may  be  compared  to 

eometry  on  account  of  t\ro  properties. 

he  first  is,  that  it  moves  between  two 

leavens  repugnant  to  its  good  temperate- 

03  are  that  of  Mars  and  that  of 

turn ;   whence  Ptolemy  says,  in  the 

k  cited,  that  Jupiter  is  a  star  of  a 

iemperate  complexion,  midway  between 

he  coldness  of  Saturn  and  the  heat  of 

ars.     The  second  is,   that  among  all 

e  stars  it  «hows  itself  whiter  almost 

ilvery.      And  these  iv/o  things  are  in 

"eometry.      Geometry  moves   between 

;wo  opposite?  ;  as  between  the  point  and* 

the  circle  (and  I  call  in  general  evciy- 

thing  roimd,  whether  a  solid  or  a  surface, 

a  circle) ;  for,  as  Euclid  says,  the  point 

is  the  beginning  of  Qcometr}-',  and,  as 

he  says,  the  circle  is  its  most  perfect 

figure,  and  may  tlierefore  be  considered 

its  end  ;  so  that  between  the  point  and 

the  circle,  as  between  beginning  and  end, 

'jeometry  moves.     And  these  two  arc 

opposed  to  its  exactness  ;  for  the  point, 

on  account  of  its  indivisibility,  is  immea- 

Isurablc  ;  and  the  circle,  on  account  of 
its  arc,  it  is  impossible  to  square^  and 
Iherefore  it  is  impossible  to  measure  it 
exactly.  And  moreover  Geometry  is 
p^ry  white,  inasmuch  as  it  is  without  spot 
flf  error,  and  very  exact  in  itself  and  its 
Jiandmaiden,  which  is  chilled  Perspective. " 
»  Of  the  inlluences  of  Jupiter,  liuti, 
quoting  as  usual  Albumasar,  speaks 
thus  :  **  The  planet  Jupiter  is  of  a  cold, 
humid,  airy,  temperate  nature,  and  sig- 
nifies the  natural  soul,  and  life,  and 
animate  bodies,  children  and  grand- 
iiildren*  and  beauty,  and  wise  men  and 
ioctors  of  laws,  and  just  judge^s,  and 
ness,  and  knowledge,  and  intellect, 
Lud  interpretation  of  dreams,  truth  and 
ivine  worship,  doctrine  of  law  and  faith, 
tligion,  veneration  and  fear  of  God, 
Ity  of  faith  and  providence  thereof, 
.nd  regulation  of  manners  and  behaviour, 
lad  will  be  li^udable,  and  signifies  patient 
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observation,  and  pnerhaps  also  to  it  belong 
swiftness  of  mind,  impro\'idence  and 
boldness  in  dangers,  and  patience  and 
delay,  and  it  signifies  beatitude,  and 
acquisition,  and  victor}',  .  ,  .  ,  and  vene- 
ration, and  kingdom,  and  kings,  and 
rich  men,  nobles  and  magnates,  hope  and 
joy,  and  cvipidily  in  commodities,  also 
of  fortune,  in  new  kinds  of  grain,  and 
harvests,  and  wealth,  and  security  in  all 
things,  and  good  habits  of  mind,  and 
liberality,  command  and  goodness,  boxst- 
ing  and  bravery  of  mind,  and  boldness^ 
true  love  and  delight  of  supremacy  over 
the  citizens  of  a  city,  delight  of  poten- 
tates and  magnates,  *  .  .  .  and  beauty 
and  ornament  of  dre^,  and  joy  and 
laughter,  and  aflluence  of  speech,  and 
glibness  of  tongue,  ....  and  hate  of 
evil,  and  attachments  among  men,  and 
command  of  the  knOAvn,  and  avoidance 
of  the  unknown.  These  are  the  signifi- 
cations of  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  such 
the  influences  it  exerts." 

75.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  VIL  425  r— 

^'  Part  looidy  wing  the  region,  part  ijiorc  wise 
In  com  man,  ranged  in  figure,   wed^e   their 

way, 
IntcUvgeac  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 
Thdf  aery  cannvan,  high  over  seas 
Ftyin^,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Easing  llicir  flight ; — so  steers  the  prudent 

cra&e 
Her  annual  voyajjc,  borne  on  winds  ;— the  air 
Floats  as  they  paiis." 

7S,  The  first  letters  of  the  word 
Diligiie^  (completed  aftenvard. 

S2,  Dante  gives  this  title  to  the  Muse, 
because  fmm  the  hoof-heat  of  Pegasus 
sprang  the  fountain  of  the  Muses,  Hip- 
pocrcne.  The  invocation  is  here  to 
Calliope,  the  Mose  of  epic  verse, 

91,  93.  Wudom  0/  Solomon  u  I  : 
"Love  righteousness,  ye  that  be  judges 
of  the  earth." 

too.    Tennyson,    Aforie  tf Arthur;-^ 

**  And  drove  his  heel  into  the  smoutdcred  log; 
71iat  sent  a  bias:  of  sparkl«4  up  the  flue'* 

103.  Divination  by  fire,  and  other 
childisli  fancies  about  sparks,  such  as 
wishes  for  golden  sequins,  and  nuni 
going  into  a  chapeL 

Cowper,  Names  0/  Littk  NoU  in  thi 
jBiogn  Brit,  : — 

•*  So  when  a  child,  a&  v^vjtva\.'MAx'ta>w^ 
Ha%  burnt  %a  Vis^i  a  ^AaNaXasx  i^csai  ^  \«s«** 
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Hie  flame  cxtiDct,  tie  viis^m  the  rovjni;^  fire^ — 
There  goes  my  lady^  and  there  goe^  ttic  »quirei 
There  coca  the  parson,  O  iHustnoua  spark  ! 
And  tSercL  scarce  Jess  Ulustrioos.  goes  the 
clerk  r 

107.  In  this  Kiglc,  the  symbol  of 
Impcrinlism,  Dante  displays  his  political 
faiui.  Among  jiist  rulers,  this  is  the 
shape  in  which  the  true  govcmraent  pf 
the  world  appears  to  him.  In  the  invec- 
tive against  Tope  Boniface  VIIT.,  with 
which  the  canto  closes,  he  gives  still 
further  expression  of  his  intense  Impe- 
rialism* 

til.  The  simplest  interpretation  of 
this  line  seems  to  me  preferable  to  the 
mystic  meaning  which  some  commen- 
tators lend  it.  The  Architect  who  built 
the  heavens  teaches  the  bird  how  to 
build  its  nest  after  tlie  same  moJel ; — 
TIjc  Power  which  biiik   the  starry  dome  00 

And  poised  the  vaulted  rafters  of  ibe  sky, 
Teaches  the  linnet  with  unccm»cioti5  breast 
To  round  the  inverted  heaven  of  her  neau' 

112.  The  other  groap  of  beatified 
spirits, 

123*  As  Tertullian  says:  "The blood 
of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church." 

126.  The  bad  example  of  the  head  of 
the  Church. 

12S.  By  excommunication,  which  shut 
out  its  victims  from  the  table  of  the 
Lord, 

(30,  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  who  is 
here  acctised  of  dealing  out  ecclesiasti- 
cal censures  only  to  be  paid  for  revoking 
them. 

135.  John  the  Baptist,  But  here  is 
meant  his  image  on  the  golden  florin  of 
Florence. 


CANTO  XIX. 

I.  The  Heaven  of  Jupiter  continued. 

12,  The  eagle  speaks  as  one  person, 
though  composed  of  a  multitude  of 
spirits.  Here  Dante's  idea  of  unity 
under  the  Empire  finds  expression. 

^8.  This  Mirror  of  Divine  Justice  is 
the  planet  Saturn,  to  which  Dante  al- 
ludes in  Canto  IX.  61,  where,  speak- 
ing of  the  Intelligences  of  Saturn,  he 
says : — 

'  Above  us  there  are  mirrors,  ThroiJCS  you  call 
them, 
From  yfh\c)x  shines  out  on   us  God  Judi- 
canf  *• 


32*  Whether  a  good  life  outside  the 
pale  of  the  holy  Catholic  faith  could  leafl 
to  Paradise. 

37,  D.inte  here  calls  the  bJesaW 
spirits  lauds,  or  "  praises  of  the  gnce 
divine,"  as  in  In/,  II,  105,  he  calls  Bci- 
trice  "the  true  praise  of  God*'* 

40.  Mr.  Cary  quotes,  Pravtrhi  Tiii.. 
27  :  *'  When  he  prepared  the  havens, 
1  was  there ;  when  he  set  a  compos! 
upon  the  face  of  the  depth,  .  ,  ,  *.  ihcfl 
I  was  by  hinu  " 

And  Milton,  Par.  Last^  VII,  224  r— 

**  And  in  his  hand 
He  took  the  goldeji  compasses,  prepared 
la  God't  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
'Dm  Univerae,  and  all  created  things. 
Otic  foot  he  centred,  and  the  other  turned 
Round  throtjgh  the  vast  profundity  obscun;. 
And  said:  *Thus  far  extend,  thus  mr  thy  bound% 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  World  \**' 

44.    The  Word   or    Wisdom   of  the 
,  Deity  far  exceeds  any  manifestation  of  it 
in  the  creation. 
48,  Shakespeare,    Henry  VllL^  III. 

"  Fling  away  ambition. 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels." 

49»  Dr>'den,  Rdigio  Laid,  39  : — 

"  How  can  the  less  the  greater  comprehend  T 
Or  finite  reason  reach  infinity  T 
For  what  could  fathom  God  is  more  than  H«t' 

54.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  VII.  168  r— 

"  BouDdlesA  the  deep,  because  I  Am,  who  fill 
Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  the  space** 

55.  The  human  mind  can  never  be 
so  powerful  but  that  it  will  perceive  the 
Divine  Mind  to  be  infinitely  beyond  itf 
comprehension  ;  or,  as  Buti  interpret^ 
-^x^isAmggii  ^  pantetite^  which  reading  1 
have  followed,  —  **  much  greater  thaa 
what  appears  to  the  human  mind,  and 
what  the  human  intellect  sees,'* 

65,     Milton,  Par,  Lost^  L  63  ; — 

"  No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible." 

104.  Galatiatts  iiL  23  :  **  But  befoie 
farth  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law, 
shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  shonkl 
afterwards  be  revealed.'^ 

106*  Maithrat)  vii.  21  :  **  Not  cvei> 
one  that  saith  unlo  me,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  Into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
^■wKkk  is  ia  heaveo." 
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toS.  Do'dcn,  RiUpo  Laid,  208  :— 

'Tb  en  those  who  followed   Reason's  dlctatefi 

Litred  up,  ft«d  lifted  high  her  natural  light, 
With.  Socrates  may  see  their  Maker's  face, 
While  thousand  rubric  manyrs  want  a  [ilace." 

109.  Afiitfknv  xii.  41  :  **  The  men  of 
Nine  veil  shall  rise  in  judg^nent  with  this 
generation,  and  shall  condemn  it" 

no.  The  righteous  and  the  unriglit- 
i€ou&ftt  the  day  ofjud^jment, 

113.  Jirt'e/aiwn  %x,  12:  **And  I  saw 
the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before 
Gad  ;  and  the  books  were  opened  :  and 
another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the 
book  of  life  ;  and  the  dead  were  fudged 
out  of  those  things  which  were  w^ntten  in 
the  books,  according  to  their  works." 

115.  This  is  the  "German  Albert" 
of  rur^.  VL  97  t — 

'  O  German  AEbcrt,  who  abandoncst  her 
That  has  grown  savage  and  indumJ  table, 
And  mightcst  to  bestride  her  s;iddlc-buw, 
Mav  a  ju^t  judgment  from  the  stars  duwn  fall 
iJpQn  thy  blotxd;,  and  be  it  new  and  open 
That  thy  successor  may  have  fear  thereof; 
Because  thy  father  and  thyself  have  suffcredf 
By  greed  of  tbtisc  transalpine  lands  dis- 
trained, 
The  garden  of  the  empire  to  be  waste,** 

Tlie  deed  which  was  so  soon  to  move 

»th€  pen  of  the  Recording  Angel  was  the 
invabion  of  Bohemia  in  1303. 
120.     Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  who, 
after  his  defeat  at  Court  ray  in  1302,  fal- 
sified the  coin  of  the  realm,  with  which 
he  paid  his  troops.      He  was  killed  in 
1314  by  a  fall  from  his  hoi^c,  caused  by 
the  attack  of  a  wild  boar,     Dante  uses 
the  word  €Ofmna^  the  skin  of  the  wild 
\        boar,  for  the  boar  itself, 
^K      122,  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  border 
^Bwars  between  John  Baliol  of  Scotland, 
^^  and  Edward  I.  of  England. 

125,     Most  of  tlie  commentators  say 

that  tins  king  of  Spain  was  one  of  the 

Alphonsos,  but  do  not  agree  as  to  which 

one.     Tommaseo  says  it  was  Ferdinand 

IV.    (1295- 13 12),    and    he   is   probably 

right.     It  was   this  monarch,   or  rather 

^H]:iis   generals,  who  took  Gibraltar  from 

^Bthe  Moors.     In   1312  he  put  to  death 

^■unjustly  the  brothers  Carvajal,  who  on 

the  scaffold   sunimoncd  him  to  appear 

before  the  judgment -seat  of  God  within 

Ihirty  days  ;   and  before  the  time  had 

expired  he  was  found  dead  upon  bis  sofa* 


^ 
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From  this  event  he  received  the  surname 
oi  El  Emplazado^  the  Summoned,  It  is 
said  that  his  death  was  caused  by  intern* 
perance* 

The  Bohemian  is  Winceslaus  II*,  son 
of  Oltocar.  He  is  mentioned,  Ptirg* 
VI L  loi^  as  one  "who  feeds  in  luxury 
and  ease." 

127.  Charles  II.,  king  of  Apulia, 
w^hose  virtues  may  be  represented  by  a 
unit  and  his  vices  by  a  thousand.  He 
was  calkd  the  *^  Cripple  of  Jertisalem," 
on  account  of  his  lameness,  and  because 
as  king  of  Apulia  he  also  bore  the  title  of 
King  of  Jerusalem »  See  Fnrg.  XX, 
Note  79, 

13 1.  Frederick,  son  of  Peter  of  Am- 
gon,  and  king,  or  in  some  form  ruler 
of  Sicily,  called  from  Mount  Etna  the 
"  Island  of  the  Fire.'*  The  Oitimo  com- 
ments thus  r  "Peter  of  Aragon  was 
liberal  and  magnanimous,  and  the  author 
says  that  this  man  is  avaricious  and 
pusillanimous^'  Perhaps  his  greatest 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  Dante  was  liis  abaii»| 
doning  the  cause  of  the  Imperialbts. 

132.  According  to  Virgil,  Anchises 
<3iecl  in  Sicily,  **  on  the  joyless  coast  of 
Drepanum,"  AZneid,  III,  708,  David- 
son's Tr. :  **  Here,  alas  !  after  being 
tossed  by  so  many  storms  at  sea,  I  lose 
my  sire  Anchises,  my  solace  in  every  care 
and  su  fie  ring.  11  e  re  th  o  u ,  bes  t  o  f  fathers, 
whom  in  vain,  alas  I  I  saved  from  so 
great  dangers,  forsakest  me,  spent  with 
toils.'* 

134,  In  diminutive  letters,  and  not  in 
Koman  capitals,  like  the  DlLIGiTE  Jus- 
TITIAM  of  Canto  XVIII.  91,  and  the 
record  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
*'  Cripple  of  Jerusalem.'* 

137.  The  uncle  of  Frederick  of  Sicily 
was  James,  king  of  the  Balearic  Islands. 
He  joined  Philip  the  Bold  of  France  in 
his  disastrous  invasion  of  Catalonia  ;  and 
in  consequence  lost  his  own  crown. 

The  brother  of  Frederick  Avas  James 
of  Aragon,  who,  on  becoming  king     '" 
that  reahn»   gave  up  Sicily,   which 
father  had  acquired. 

By  these  acts  they  dishonoured  their 
native  land  atid  the  crowns  tliey  wore. 

139.  Dionysius,  king  of  Portugal,  who 
reigned  from  1279  to  1325.  The  OUimo 
says  that,  *' given  up  wholly  to  the  ac- 
quisvtvoiv  of  v*ea\VV^Ve.  \^  SJvm::.  \&r.  ^\  -a. 
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merdiiuit,  tind  had  money  dealings  with 
all  the  great  merchants  of  his  reign  ;  no- 
thing regal,  notlung  magnificent,  can  he 
"ccotdedof  him*"   . 

Philaleihes  is  disposed  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  Dionysius  against  these 
asperiions,  and  to  think  them  founded 
only  in  the  fact  that  Dionysius  loved 
the  arts  of  peace  belter  than  the  more 
shining  art  of  war,  joined  in  no  crusade 
against  the  Moors,  and  was  a  patron  of 
manufactures  and  commerce. 

The  Ottimo^s  note  ou  this  nameless 
Norwegian  is  curious  :  *  *Ak  his  islands  are 
situated  at  the  uttermost  extremities  of 
the  earth,  so  his  life  is  on  the  extreme  of 
reasonableness  and  civilisation." 

Eenvenuto  remarks  only  that  **  Nor- 
way is  a  cold  northern  region,  where  the 
days  are  very  short,  and  whence  come 
excellent  falcons."  Buti  is  still  more 
brief»  He  says  :  **  That  is,  the  king  of 
Norway/*  Neither  of  these  commenta- 
tors, nor  any  of  the  Inter  ones,  suggest 
ihe  name  of  this  monarchy  except  the 
Germans,  Fhilalethes  and  Witte,  who 
think  it  may  be  Eric  the  Priest-hater,  or 
Hakon  Lougshanks. 

140,  Rascia  or  Ragusa  \%  a  city  in 
Dalmatia,  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name. 
The  king  here  alluded  to  is  Urosclus  IL, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Michael  Paleeologus,  and  counterfeited 
the  Venetian  coin, 

141,  In  this  line  I  have  followed  the 
reading  male  ha  vhto^  instead  of  the  more 
common  one,  maleaggiustb, 

14^,  The  OUimo  comments  as  fol- 
lows :  **Here  he  reproves  the  vile  and 
unseemly  lives  of  the  kings  of  Hungary, 
down  to  Andrea  "  (Dante'a  contempo- 
rary), *' whose  life  the  Ilimgariaos 
praised,  and  whose  death  they  wept." 

144.  If  it  can  make  tlie  Pyrenees  a 
bulwark  to  protect  it  against  the  invasion 
of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  It  was  not 
till  four  centtiries  later  that  Loiiis  XIV, 
made  his  famo us  boas t,  ^*  liny  a  plus  de 

145.  In  proof  of  this  prediction  the 
example  of  Cyprus  is  given, 

t^A.  Nicosia  and  Famagosta  are  cities 
of  Cyprus,  here  taken  for  the  whole 
island,  in  1300  badly  governed  by  Henry 
IZ  of  the  home  of  iiiG  Lasignsim,    **And 


well  he  may  Gill  him  beast,'*  says  the 
Oi/tmOf  **  for  he  was  wholly  given  up  to 
lust  and  sensuality,  which  sfionld  be  lar 
removed  from  every  king,'* 

148.  Upon  this  line  Benvenuto  com- 
ments with  unusual  vehemence.  **This 
king,"  he  says,  '*does  not  differ  nor 
depart  from  the  side  of  the  other  beasts ; 
that  is,  of  the  other  vicious  kings.  And 
of  a  truth,  Cyprus  with  her  people  dif- 
fereth  not»  nor  is  separated  from  the 
bestial  life  of  the  rest  ;  rather  it  sur- 
passeth  and  exceedcth  all  peoples  and 
kings  of  the  kingdoms,  of  Christendom 
in  superfluity  of  hrxuiy,  gluttony,  ef- 
feminacy, and  every  kind  of  pleasure. 
But  to  attempt  to  describe  the  kinds, 
the  sumptuousncss,  the  variety,  and  the 
frequency  of  their  banquets,  would  be 
disgusting  to  narrate,  and  tedious  and 
harmful  to  write.  Therefore  men  who 
live  soberly  and  temperately  should  avert 
their  eves  from  beholding,  and  their  ears 
from  hearing,  the  meretricious,  lewd, 
and  fetid  manners  of  that  island,  which, 
with  God's  permission,  the  Genoese  have 
now  invaded,  captmed,  and  evil  eft- 
treated  and  laid  under  contribution," 


CA^TO  XX. 

I,  The  Heaven  of  Jupiter  con  tinned, 
3.  Coleridge,  Ancimt  Mariner  ;— 

'  The  sun's  run  dips ;  the  stars  nish  out ; 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark,'* 

5.  Blanco  White,  Night  :— 

'  Mysterious  Nightt  when  our  first  parent  kjieW 
'ITioc,  from  report  divine,  and    lie^rd   thy 

name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  thU  lovely  frame, 
This  gloiiotis  canopy  of  lijEjIit  and  blue  J 
Yet  'neaih  a  airtaJu  of  tranjUiiceut  Ucw^, 

Jinthcd  in  the  mys  f>f  the  great  setting  floinc^ 
Hesip-crus  with  tlie  liost  of  heaven  came. 
And  lo  !  creation  widened  in  man's  view. 
Who  could  have   thought  such  darkness  lay 

concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  O  Sun  I   or  who  could 

find, 
Whil&t  fly,  and  leaf,  «nd  insect  itood  i«- 

vcaled, 
That  to  such  countless   orbs   thou  mad*st  us 

blind  J 
Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  aiixioiiB 

sirife  7 
U  Light  CAii  thus  deceive,  wherefore:  not 

Life  J" 

♦37,  Kjn(^  David^  who  carried  the  Ark 
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Cii  the  Covenant  from  Kirjnth-jeanm  to 
tne  Imuse  of  Ohcd-Edom,  and  tlicncc  to 
Jerusdeni.     See  2  Samnti  vL 

41,  In  so  far  as  the  Psnlms  were  the 
result  of  his  own  free  wll,  find  not  of 
divine    insptralion.     As  in  Canto   VI, 

"  Wm  in  CO mmcnsu ration  of  our  wages 
With  our  desert  is  portion  of  onr  j(»y, 
EccatiSfC   wc    sec   theui    neitlicr    less   nor 
greater." 

44.  The  Emperor  Trajan,  whose  sotil 
was  saved  by  the  prayers  of  St,  Gregory. 
For  the  story  of  the  poor  widow,  see 
Purg.  X.  73,  and  note, 

49.  King  Ilczekiah. 

51*  2  Kings  XX,  II  : — '*  And  Isaiah 
the  prophet  cried  unto  the  Lord  ;  and 
he  brought  the  shadow  ten  degrees  back- 
"ivard,  hy  which  it  had  gone  down  in  the 
dial  of  Aha^" 

55.  Constantine,  who  transferred  the 
seat  of  empire,  the  Romaii  laws,  and  the 
Roman  standard  to  Byzantium,  thus  in 
a.  poetic  sense  becaming  a  Greek. 

56.  This  refers  to  the  suppossed  g:ift  of 
Conslantine  to  Pope  Sylvester,  known 
in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  patrimony 
of  Saint  Peler.     /«/  XXL  11$  :— 

'*  Ah,    ConstanLincI    qf  how    much   woo    w:is 
mother^ 
Kot    thy   conversion,   but   that   niaiTia^e- 

dower 
Which  the  first  wealthy  Father  took  from 
ihce  I  - 

See  also  the  note. 

62,  William  the  Second,  surnamcd 
the  Good,  son  of  Robert  Guiscardt  and 
Icing  of  Apulia  and  Sicily^  which  king- 
doms  were  then  lamenting  the  living 
presence  of  such  kings  as  Charles  the 
Lame,  **thc  Cripple  of  Jerasatem," 
King  of  Apulia,  and  Frederick  of  Ara- 
gon,  king  of  Sicily, 

**  King  Guilielmo,"  says  the  Ottimo^ 
*'  was  just  and  reasonable,  loved  his  sub- 
jects, and  kept  them  in  such  peace,  that 
living  in  Sicily  might  then  be  esteemed 
living  in  a  terrestrial  paradise.  He  was 
liberal  to  all,  and  proportioned  his 
boimties  to  the  virtue  [of  the  receiver]. 
And  he  had  this  rule,  that  if  a  vicious  or 
cvil'Speaking  courtier  came  to  his  courts 
he  was  immediately  noticed  by  the 
masters  of  ceremony  and  provided  with  I 


gifts  and  robes,  so  that  he  might  have  a 
cause  to  depart.  If  he  was  wise,  he  de- 
parted;  if  not,  ho  was  politely  dis- 
missed.*' The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  seems 
to  have  followed  the  example  of  the  good 
King  William^  for  he  says  :  "  When 
any  one  of  our  rektions  was  found  to  be 
a  person  of  very  bad  character,  a  trouble- 
some guest,  or  one  we  desired  to  get  rid 
of^  upon  his  leaving  my  house  I  ever 
took  care  to  lend  him  a  ridmg-coat,  or  a 
pair  of  boots,  or  jsomeltmes  a  horse  of 
small  value,  and  I  always  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  he  never  came  back  to 
return  them." 

6S.  A  Trojan  hero  slain  at  the  sack  of 
Troy,  .^Eneidj  II,  426  :  *'  Riphcus  also 
falk,  the  most  just  among  the  Trojans, 
and  most  observant  of  the  right." 

V  en  tun  thinks  tliat,  if  Dante  must 
needs  introduce  a  Pagan  into  Paradise, 
he  would  have  done  better  to  have 
chosen  j-Eneas,  v/ho  was  the  hero  of  liis 
master,  Virgil,  and,  moreover,  the 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire. 

75.  The  word  *' expatiate"  is  here 
used  in  the  sense  given  it  by  Milton  in 
the  following  passage,  Fnr.  Lost,  I. 
7681— 

I  "As  bceSf 

In  Rpriiig-time  when  (^he  sun  with  T.^uni*  rides. 
Pour  forth  ihcir  populous j'outh  about  the:  hive 
In  chi*itt;rfi:  they,  among  fnah  dews  tind  flowers, 
Fly  to  ^md  frOT  nr  tm  the  sim>tithcd  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  fttraw-built  citadel. 
New  rubbed  with  t>alm,  tjspatiatc  and  confer 
Their  stale-aiTalrs." 

Land  or,  FtfUameron^  p.  92,  says  : 
**  All  the  verses  that  ever  were  written 
on  the  nightingale  are  scarcely  ^^'^^^  the 
beautiful  triad  of  this  divine  poet  on  the 
lark.  In  the  first  of  them,  do  not  you 
gee  the  twinkling  of  her  wings  against 
the  sky  ?  As  often  as  I  repeat  them,  my 
ear  is  satisfied,  my  heart  (like  hers)  con- 
tented," 

92.  In  scholastic  language  the  quid- 
dity of  a  thing  is  its  essence,  or  that  by 
which  it  is  what  it  is, 

94,  Matthna  xi.  12  r  **  And  from  the 
days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffLicth  violence, 
and  the  violent  take  it  by  force." 

100,  Traian  and  Kipheus* 

J 05,  Ripueus  lived  before  Christ,  and 
Trajan  after. 

Shakes^^tfe^  King  Hcnmj  XV.;\- vv— 
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"  In  those  holv  fietfU 
Over  whose  acrrs  vrAlked  those  bictsed  fcet^ 
IVhich  fourteen  hundred  years  tigo  were  tuiiIcU, 
For  our  advantage,  on  die  bitter  cross." 

106.  Trajan. 

111.  Being  in  hell,  be  could  not  re- 
pent ;  being  resuscitated,  his  inclinations 
could  turn  towards  good. 

112,  The  legend  of  Trajan  is,  that  by 
the  prayers  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  he 
was  restored  to  life,  after  he  bad  been 
dead  four  hundred  years  ;  that  he  lived 
long  enough  to  be  baptized,  and  was  then 
received  into  Paradise.  See  ftir^.  X. 
Note  73. 

iiS,  Ripheus.  "This  is  a  fiction  of 
our  author,'' says  Buti,  '*as  the  intelli- 
gent reader  may  imagine ;  for  there  is 
no  proof  that  Ripheus  the  Trojan  is 
saved." 

127.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity- 
Pur^r,  XXIX.  121  :— 

'  Three  ladies  at  the  ri^ht  wheel  in  a  circle 
Came  onward  dancmg  ;  one  so  very  red 
That  in  the  Arc  she  hardly  had  ticcn  noted. 
The  second  was  as  if  her  flesh  and  bonc^ 
Had  all  been  fashioned  out  of  emerald  i 
The  third  appeared   as   Know   but    newly 
fallen.- 

130.  Romans  ix-  20:  **Nay  but,  O 
roan,  who  art  tliou  that  repliest  against 
God?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to 
him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made 
me  thus?  Had  not  the  potter  power 
over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make 
one  vessel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto 
dishonour?" 
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CANTO  XXL 

I.  Tlie  Heaven  of  Saturn,  where  are 
seen  the  Spirits  of  the  Contemplative, 

**  This  planet,"  says  Brunctto  Latini, 
**is  cruel,  felonious,  and  of  a  coH 
nature."  Dante,  Cotvuito^  II.  14,  makes 
it  the  symbol  of  Astrology.  **The 
Heaven  of  Saturn,"  he  says,  "has  two 
properties  by  which  it  may  be  compared 
to  Astrology,  live  first  is  the  slowness 
of  its  movement  through  the  twelve 
signs  J  for,  according  to  the  writings  of 
Astrologers,  \\s  revolution  requires 
twenty- nine  years  and  more.  The 
second  is,  that  it  is  the  highest  of  all  the 
planets.  And  these  two  properties  are 
m  Astrology ;  for  in  completing  its 
i^tclCf  thM  is,  in  learning  it,  a  great  space 


of  time  passes ;  both  on  account  of  iti 
demonstrations,  which  are  more  than  in 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  sciences, 
and  on  account  of  the  experience  which 
is  necessary  to  judge  rightly  in  it.  And, 
moreover,  it  is  the  highest  of  all ;  for,  as 
Aristotle  says  at  the  beginning  of  his 
treatise  on  the  Soul,  Science  is  of  high 
nobility,  from  the  nobleness  of  its  sub- 
ject, and  from  its  certainty  ;  and  this 
more  than  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
is  noble  and  high,  from  its  noble  and 
high  subjectj  which  is  the  movement  of 
the  heavens  ;  and  high  and  noble  from 
its  certainty,  winch  is  without  any  defect, 
as  one  that  proceeds  from  a  most  perfect 
and  regular  source.  And  if  any  one 
thinks  there  is  any  defect  in  it,  the  defect 
is  not  on  the  side  of  the  Science,  but,  as 
Ptolemy  says,  it  comes  from  our  negli*  , 
gence,  and  to  that  it  should  be  attri- 
buted" 

Of  the  influences  of  Saturn,  Buti, 
quoting  Album  asar,  says  s  **The  nature 
of  Saturn  is  cold,  dry,  melancholy, 
sombre,  of  grave  asperity,  and  may  be 
cold  and  moist,  and  of  ugly  colour,  and 
is  of  much  eating  and  of  true  love.  .  .  , 
And  it  signifies  ships  at  sea,  and  jour- 
neyings  long  and  perilous,  and  malice, 
and  envy,  and  tricks,  and  seductions, 
and  boldness  in  dangers,  .  .  ,  and  sin- 
gularity, and  little  companionship  of 
men,  and  pride  and  magnanimity,  and 
simulation  and  boasting,  and  servitude 
of  rulers,  and  every  deed  done  with  force 
and  malice,  and  injuries,  and  anger,  and 
strife,  and  bonds  and  imprisonment, 
truth  in  words,  delight,  and  wauty,  and 
intellect;  experiments  and  diligence  in 
cunning,  and  affluence  of  thought,  and 
profoundness  of  counsel.  .  .  .  And  it 
signOies  old  and  ponderous  men,  and 
gravity  and  fear,  lamentation  and  sad- 
ness, embarrassment  of  mind,  and  £:audf 
and  affliction,  and  destruction,  and  loss, 
and  dead  men,  and  remains  of  the  dead  ; 
weeping  and  orphanhood,  and  andent 
things,  ancestors,  uncles,  elder  brothers^ 
servants  and  muleteers,  and  men  de- 
spised, and  robbers,  and  those  who  dig 
graves,  and  those  wl\o  steal  the  garments 
of  the  dead,  and  tanners,  ^ituperators, 
magicians,  and  warriors,  and  vile  men," 

6.  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
who  besought  her  lover,  Jupiter,  to  come 
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lo  her,  as  he  weut  to  Juno,  "in  all  the 
pomp  uf  his  divinity./'  Ovicl,  McL^ 
III.,  Addison's  Tr.  ;  — 

"The  mortal  dame,  txw  feeltlc  to  cnga^^ 
The  Hghtiiing'«  flashes  and  the  thunder's  ^E^i 
CoHHUuied  aiiiuLst  the  Elorics  she  desired, 
.And  in  tlie  teiTible  ernorace  expired." 

13.   To  tlie  planet  Saturn,  ^vhich  was 
i        now  in  the  sign  of  the  Lion,  and  sent 
down  its  influence  warraeil  by  the  heat 
of  this  constellation, 

27,  The  peaceful  reign  of  Saturn,  in 
the  Age  of  Gold. 

29*  *'As  in  Mars,*'  comnients  the 
QttinWy  **  he  placed  the  Cross  for  a  5tair- 
way,  to  denote  that  through  martyrdom 
the  spirits  had  ascended  to  God  ;  and  in 
Jupiter,  the  Esigle^  as  a  sign  of  the 
I^mpire ;  so  hej»e  he  places  a  golden 
stairway,  to  denote  that  the  ascent  of 
these  souls,  which  was  b/  contemplation, 
is  more  supreme  and  more  lofty  than  any 
I  other.*' 
^^     35.  Shakespeare,  Machdk^  III.  2  ;-^ 


"The  crow 
Makes  wing  to  tlic  rooky  wood.** 


Henry  Vaughan,  The  Bte : — 

*'  And  hard  bjr  sheltens  cm  some  Ixs^ui^b 
HiJariDn's  servant,  the  wise  crow, 

nd  Tennyson,  LoeMey  Hall; — 

'^As  tlie   many-NArintcred  crow  that  leads  th« 
danging  rookery  home.** 

43.  The  spirit  of  Peter  Damiano. 

46,  Beatrice, 

63*  Because  your  mortal  car  could  not 
endure  the  sound  of  our  singing,  as  your 
mortal  eye  could  not  the  splendour  of 
Beatrice's  smile, 

8t.  As  in  Canto  XII.  3  ; — 

•*  Began  the  holy  mill&tone  to  revolve." 
90,  As  in  Canto  XI V»  40  : — 

*'  lt»  brightness  U  proportioned  to  it*  ardour. 
The  ardour  to  the  vi^ioa  ;  and  the  vision 
Equals  what  grace  it  has  ab>ove  tt&  worth.. '^ 

106.  Among  the  Apennines,  east  of 
Arezxo,  rises  Mount  Catria,  sometimes 
called,  from  its  foiked  or  double  sum- 
mit, the  Forca  di  Fatw.  On  its  slope 
stands  the  monastery  of  Santa  Croce  di 
Fonte  Avellana.  Troy  a,  m  his  Veilro 
AHeiotico^  as  quoted  in  Balbo's  lJf<  and 


Timei  of  Dante^  Mrs*  Bunbury's  Tr., 
IL  21S,  describes  this  r<^on  as  follows: 
**The  monastery  is  built  on  the  steepest 
mountains  of  Umbria.  Catria,  the  grant 
of  the  Apennines,  hangs  over  it,  and  so 
overshadows  it  that  in  some  months  of 
the  year  the  light  is  frequently  shut  out, 
A  difficult  and  lonely  path  through  the 
forests  leads  to  the  ancient  hospitium  of 
these  courteous  hennits,  who  pomt  out 
the  apartments  where  their  predecessors 
lodged  Alighieri.  We  may  read  his 
name  repeatedly  on  the  walls ;  the 
maible  effigy  of  him  bears  witness  to  the 
honourable  care  with  which  the  memory 
of  the  great  ItalLin  is  preserved  from  age 
to  age  hv  that  silent  retirement.  The- 
Prior  Moricone  received  him  there  in 
1318,  and  the  annals  of  Avellana  relate 
this  event  with  pride.  But  if  they  had 
been  silent,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient 
lo  have  seen  Catria,  and  to  have  rea,d 
Dante*s  description  of  it,  to  be  assured 
ihat  he  ascended  it.  There,  from  the 
woody  summit  of  the  rock,  he  gazed 
upon  his  comitry,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
thought  that  he  was  not  far  from  her. 
He  struggled  with  his  desire  to  return  to 
her  ;  and  when  he  was  able  to  return,  he 
banished  himself  anew,  not  to  submit  to 
dishonour.  Having  descended  the  moun- 
tain, he  admired  the  ancient  manners 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Avellana,  but  he 
showed  little  indulgence  to  his  hosts, 
who  appeared  to  him  to  have  lost  tlieir 
old  virtues.  At  this  time,  and  during 
his  residence  near  Gubbio,  it  seems  that 
he  must  have  written  the  five  cantos  of 
the  Paradiso  after  the  twentieth  ;  because 
when  he  mentions  Florence  in  the  twcntjr* 
first  canto  he  speaks  of  Catria,  and  in 
what  he  says  in  the  twenty-fifth,  of  wish- 
ing to  receive  his  poetic  crown  at  his 
baptismal  font,  we  can  perceive  his  hofie 
to  be  restored  to  his  country  and  his 
beautiful  fold  [oinU)  when  time  should 
have  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
maimer  of  his  return." 

Ampere,  V\yage  Dantesqu£y  p.  265, 
describes  his  visit  to  the  monastery  of 
Fonle  Avellana,  and  closes  thus  : — 

**Thcy  took  particular  pleasure  in 
leading  us  to  an  echo,  the  wonder  of 
Avellana,  and  the  most  powerful  I  ever 
heard.  It  repeats  distinctly  a  whole  line 
of  vprsc,  atvd  c<t::x^^V\Ttfi  7^^^\v'ii5w  X 
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~^iu$e{j   myself   in    making    the    rocks  | 

i^Idrcs?  to  the  great  poet,  \i  horn  lht*y  * 

h&A  secji  watideriii|T  among  their  simi- 

mits,  what  he  said  of  Homer, — 

•*  Onoratje  V  oltis^iuao  poctaL** 

The  line  was  distinctly  articulated  hy 
the  voice  of  the  mountain^  which  seemed 
to  be  the  far-off  and  mysterious  voii:e  of 
the  poet  himself*   .    .    *   . 

**  In  order  to  find  the  recollection  of 
Dante  more  present  than  jji  the  Cells , 
and  even  in  the  chamber  of  the  inscrip- 
tion,  1  went  out  at  nighty  and  sat  upon  a 
stone  a  little  above  the  monastery.  The 
moon  was  not  visible,  being  still  hidden 
*by  the  immense  peaks  ;  but  I  could  see 
some  of  the  less  elevated  summits  struck 
by  her  fii^t  glimmerings.  The  chants  of 
the  monks  came  up  to  me  through  the 
darkness,  and  mingled  with  the  bleating 
of  a  kid  lost  in  the  mountaln-s,  I  saw 
through  the  window  of  the  choir  a  white 
monk  prostrate  in  prayer,  I  thought 
that  perhaps  Dante  had  sat  uprm  that 
stone,  that  he  had  contemplated  those 
rocks,  that  moon,  and  heard  those  cliants 
always  the  same,  like  the  sky  and  the 
mountains," 

no.  This  hermitage,  according  to 
Butler,  Lh>a  of  the  Saints,  II.  212,  was 
founded  by  the  blessed  Ludolf,  about 
twenty  years  before  Peter  Domiano  came 
to  iL 

112.  Thus  it  began  speaking  for  the 
third  time. 

121.  St.  Peter  Damiano  was  bom  of 
a  poor  family  at  Ravenna,  about  988  ; 
and,  being  left  an  orphan  in  his  child- 
Aood,  went  to  live  with  an  elder  brother, 
who  set  him  to  tending  swine.  Another 
brother,  who  was  a  priest  at  Ravenna, 
took  compassion  on  him,  and  educated 
Mm.  He  in  turn  became  a  teacher  ; 
and,  being  of  an  ascetic  turn  of  mind,  he 
called  himself  Peter  the  Sinner,  wore  a 
hair  shirt,  and  was  assiduous  in  fasting 
and  prayer.  Two  Benedictine  monks  cf 
the  monastery  of  Fonte  Ave  liana,  pass 
ing  through  Ravenna,  stopped  at  tlie 
house  where  he  lodged  j  and  he  resolved 
to  join  their  brotherhood,  which  he  did 
soon  afterward.  In  I041  he  became 
Abbot  of  the  monastery,  and  in  1057, 
Cardinal -Bishop  of  Ostia.  In  1062  he 
returned  to  Fonle  Avellana ;   and  in 


1072,  being  **  fourscore  and  three  years 
old,'*  died  on  his  w-ay  to  Rom^e,  in  the 
convent  of  our  Lady  near  Faenza, 

Of  his  hfe  at  Fonle  AveUana,  Butler, 
LhvJ  cf  the  Saints^  (Feb.  23,)  11.  2 1 7, 
says:  ** Whatever  austerities  he  pre- 
scribed to  others  he  was  the  first  to 
practise  himself,  remitting  nothing  of 
til  em  even  in  his  old  age.  He  Uved 
shut  up  in  his  cell  as  in  a  prison,  fasted 
ever>'  day,  except  festivals,  and  allowed 
himself  no  other  subsistence  than  coarse 
breadj  bran,  herbs,  and  water,  and  this 
he  never  drank  fresh,  but  what  he  had 
kept  from  the  day  before.  He  tortured 
his  body  with  iron  girdles  and  frequent 
disciplines,  to  render  it  more  obedient  to 
the  spirit.  He  passed  the  three  first 
days  of  every  Lent  and  Advent  without 
taking  any  kind  of  nourishment  whatso- 
ever ;  and  often  for  forty  days  together 
lived  only  on  raw  herbs  and  fruits,  or  on 
pulse  steeped  in  cold  w^ater,  without 
touching  so  much  as  bread,  or  anything 
which  had  passed  tlie  fire,  A  mat 
spread  on  the  floor  was  his  bed.  He 
used  to  make  wooden  spoons  and  such 
like  useful  mean  things  to  exercise  him- 
self at  certain  houi-s  in  manual  labour," 

122.  It  is  a  question  whether  Peter 
Damiano  and  Peter  the  Sinner  are  the 
same  person^  or  whether  by  die  latter 
is  meant  Peter  Oncsti  of  Ravenna  j  for 
both  in  their  humility  took  that  name. 
The  solution  of  the  question  depends 
upon  the  reading  /?//  or///  in  this  line  j 
and  of  twenty -eight  printed  editions  con- 
sulted by  Barlow,  fourteen  were  for^//, 
and  fourteen  for  fu.  Of  the  older  com- 
mentators, the  OtthfW  thinks  two  distinct 
persons  are  meant ;  Benvenuto  and  Buti 
decide  in  favour  of  one. 

Benvenuto  interprets  thus:  **In  Ca- 
tria  I  was  called  Peter  Damiano,  and  I 
was  Peter  the  Sinner  in  the  monastery  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Porto  at  Ravenna  on  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Some  persons 
maintain,  that  this  Peter  the  Sinner  was 
another  monk  of  the  order,  which  is 
evidently  false,  because  Damiano  gives 
his  real  name  in  C atria,  and  here  names 
himself  [Sinner]  from  humility," 

Buti  says:  **I  was  first  a  friar  called 
Peter  the  Sinner,  in  the  Order  of  Santa 
Maria  ,...,.  And  afterwards  he  went 
front  ther«   to  the   monastery  at    tb<| 
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llierraitage  of  Catria,  having  become  a 

125.  In  1057,  when  he  was  made  Car- 
dinal-Bishop of  Ostia, 

127.  Cephas  is  St*  Peter,  Jchn  i. 
42  :  **  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona  ; 
Thou  sliak  be  called  Cephas,  which  is, 
by  inlorpretation,  a  stone."  The  Ottimo 
seems  to  have  forgotten  this  passage  of 

I  Scripture  when  he  wrote  r  *  *  Cephas, 
that  is^  St*  Peter,  so  called  from  the 
large  head  he  had  Ucpkas.  that  is  to  say, 
head)." 
The  mighty  Vessel  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Is  St.  PauL  A£h  ix,  15 :  "  He  is  a 
chosen  vessel  imto  rne.'* 
129.  Lnkex.j:  '*Andm  the  same 
house  remain,  eating  and  drinking  such 

ItliingB  as  they  give  :  for  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire/* 
130.  The  commentary  of  Benvmuto 
da  iraola  upon  this  passage  is  too  strik- 
ing to  be  oniitted  here.  The  reader  may 
imagine  the  impression  it  produced  upon 
the  audience  when  the  Professor  first 
read  it  publicly  in  his  lectures  at  Bologna, 
in  13S9,  eighty-eight  yetirs  after  Dante^s 
I  death,  though  this  impression  may  have 
been  somewhat  softened  by  its  being  de- 
livered in  Latin  :^ — 
*^  Here  Peter  Damiano  openly  rebukes 
4I1C  modem  shepherds  as  being  the  oppo- 
site of  the  Apostles  before -mentioned, 
'saving,— 
i 


'  Now  some  one  to  snupport  them  on  each  si3c 
The  modern  sheplsetids  need ' : 


tlhat  is  to  say,  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left; 

*  And  *otne  to  lead  t  hem« 
So  heavy  are  they' ; 

that  is,  50  fat  and  corpulent.  T  have 
seen  many  such  at  the  Court  of  Rome. 
And  this  Is  in  contrast  with  the  lean- 
ness of  Peter  and  Paul  before  men- 
^oned. 

*  And  to  hold  their  tnuns, * 

I  because  they  have  long  cloaks,  sweeping 
the  ground  with  their  trains.  And  this 
loo  is  in  contrast  with  the  nakedness  of 
|pie  afore-mentioned  Apostles.  And 
IheTefore,  stung  with  grief,  he  adds, 
^Thcy  cover  up  their  palfreys  with  their  cloaks/ 
fat  und  sleek,  as  they  themselves  are  ; 
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for  their  mantles  are  se  long,  ample,  and 
capacious,  that  they  cover  man  and  horse. 
Hence,  he  says, 

'  So  that  twt)  beasts  go  underneath  one  skin  *  *, 

tliat  is  the  beast  who  carries,  and  he  who 
is  carried,  and  is  more  beaslly  than  the 
beai>t  himself*  And^  truly,  had  the  author 
lived  at  the  present  day  he  might  have 
changed  this  phrase  and  said, 

'  5a  that  three  beaMs  go  ttndemealh  one  skia ' : 

namely,  cardinal,  concubine,  and  borsc  j 
a*  T  have  heard  of  one,  whom  I  knew 
well,  who  used  to  carry  his  concubine  to 
bunt  on  the  crupper  of  his  horse  ormide. 
And  truly  he  was  like  a  horae  or  mule, 
In  which  there  is  no  understanding  ; 
that  is,  without  reason.  On  account  of 
these  things,  Peter  in  anger  cries  out  to 
God, 

'  O  Patienccj  that  dost  tolerate  bo  much  V  " 

142^  A  cry  so  loud  that  be  coufd 
not  distinguish  the  words  these  spirits 
utterc*d. 


CANTO  XXH. 

I,  The  Heaven  of  Saturn  continued  ; 
and  the  ascent  to  the  Heaven  of  the 
Fbtcd  Stars. 

31.  It  is  the  spirit  of  St,  Benedict  that 
speaks. 

37.  Not  far  from  Aquinum  in  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  birthplace  of  Juve- 
nal and  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  rises  Monte 
Cassino,  celebrated  for  its  Bentdieline 
monastery.  The  following  description 
of  the  spot  is  from  a  letter  in  the  London 
I}aiiy  Nnvs^  Febniary  26,  1S66,  in  which 
the  writer  pleads  earnestly  thnt  this  mo- 
nastery may  escape  the  doom  of  all  the 
Religious  Orders  in  Italy,  lately  pro* 
nounced  by  tlie  Italian  Parliament. 

"The  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino 
stands  exactly  half-way  between  Rome 
and  Naples,  From  the  top  of  the  Monte 
Cairo,  which  rises  immediately  above  it, 
can  be  seen  to  the  north  the  summit  of 
Monte  CavOj  so  conspicuous  from  Rome ; 
and  to  the  south,  the  hill  of  the  Neapo* 
litan  Camaldoli.  From  tlie  terrace  of 
the  luotiasUtt^  VXit  t^«t  x^tv^^'s.  w^t:  '^■^^ 
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ilchest  and  tnost  beautiful  vnlley  of  Ital/j 
the 

*  Kura  qua;  Liris  quieL^ 
Mordet  aquA  taciturnus  »mnU-' 

The  river  can  be  traced  through  the  lands 
of  Aquinum  and  Pontecon^o,  trU  it  is  lost 
in  the  haze  which  covers  the  plain  of 
SinUk>ssa  and  Mintum^;  a  small  strip 
of  sea  is  visible  just  beyond  the  mole  of 
Gaeta. 

*'  In  this  interesting  but  little  known 
and  imciviJized  country,  the  mouaatery 
lias  been  the  only  centre  of  religion  and 
intelligence  for  nearly  1350  years.  It 
was  founded  by  St.  Benedict  in  529,  and 
is  the  parent  of  all  the  greatest  Bene- 
dictine  monasteries  in  tlie  world.  In 
589  the  monks,  driven  out  by  the  Lom* 
bards,  took  refuge  in  Rome,  and  re* 
mained  there  for  130  years*  In  8S4  the 
monastery  was  burned  by  the  Saracens^ 
bat  it  was  soon  after  restored.  With 
these  exceptions  it  has  existed  without  a 
break  from  its  foundation  till  the  present 
day. 

**  There  is  scarcely  a  Pope  or  Emperor 
of  importance  who  has  not  been  per- 
sonally connected  wHth  its  history.  From 
its  mountain  crag  it  has  seen  Goths,  Lom- 
bards, Saracens,  Normans,  French  men, 
Spaniards,  Germans,  scour  and  devastate 
the  land  which,  through  all  modem  his- 
tory, has  attracted  every  invader. 

**It  is  hard  that^  after  it  has  escaped 
the  storms  of  war  and  rapine,  it  should 
be  destroyed  by  peaceful  and  enlightened 
legislation, 

**  I  do  not,  bovt'ever,  wish  to  plead  its 
cause  on  sentimental  grounds.  The  mo* 
nastery  contains  a  library  which,  in  spite 
of  the  pilferiiig  of  the  Popes,  and  the  wan- 
ton burnings  of  Clianipionnct,  is  still  one 
of  the  richest  in  Italy  ;  while  its  aichives 
are,  I  believe,  unequalled  in  the  world. 
Letters  of  the^  Lombard  kings  who 
reigned  at  Pa  via,  of  Hildebiaiid  and  the 
Countess  Matilda,  of  Gregoiy  and  Char- 
lemagnc,  are  here  no  rarities.  Since 
the  days  of  Paulus  Diaconus  in  the  eighth 
century,  it  has  contained  a  succesision 
of  monks  devoted  to  literature.  His 
mantle  has  descended  in  these  later  days 
to  Abate  Tosti,  one  of  the  most  acconi* 
plished  of  contemporary  Italian  writers. 
In  the  Easter  of  last  year^  I  found  twenty 
*^onks  in  the  uiouastery  :  they  worked 


harder  than  any  body  of  Oxfoid  01  Cam- 
bridge fellows  I  am  acquainted  with; 
they  educated  two  hundred  boys,  and 
fifty  novices;  they  kept  up  all  the  ser- 
vices of  their  cathedral ;  the  care  of  the 
archives  included  a  laborious  correspon* 
dence  with  literary  men  of  all  nations  ; 
they  entertained  hospitably  any  visitors 
who  came  to  thetn  ;  besides  this,  they 
had  just  completed  a  fac-simile  of  their 
splendid  manuicript  of  Dante,  in  a  large 
folio  volume,  which  was  edited  and 
printed  by  their  own  unassisted  labour. 
This  was  intended  as  an  offering  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  its  new  capital,  and 
rumour  says  that  they  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Pope  by  their  liberal 
opinions.  On  every  ground  of  respect 
for  prescription  and  civilization,  it  would' 
be  a  gross  injustice  to  destroy  this  mo- 
nastery. 

'*  *  If  we  are  saved/  one  of  the  monks 
said  to  me,  *it  will  be  by  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe.'  It  is  the  most  en- 
lightened part  of  that  opinion  which  I  am 
anxious  to  rouse  in  their  behalf. " 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  irjonastery 
the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  was  the 
First  Baron  of  the  realm,  and  is  said  to 
have  held  all  the  riglits  and  privileges 
of  other  barons,  and  even  criminal  juns- 
diction  in  the  land.  This  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Cassino  found  so  intoler- 
able, that  they  tried  to  buy  the  right 
with  all  the  jewels  of  the  women  and  all 
the  silver  of  their  households.  When 
the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
vents passed,  they  are  said  to  have  cck* 
hrated  the  event  with  great  enthusiasm ; 
but  the  monks,  as  well  they  might,  sang 
an  OroTttts  in  their  chapel,  instead  of  a 
Tfi'  Deum, 

For  a  description  of  the  library  of 
Monte  Cassino  in  Boccaccio*s  time,  see 
Note  75  of  this  canto, 

40.  St.  Benedict  was  bom  at  Norda, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto,  in  480,  and 
died  at  Monte  Cassino  in  543.  In  his 
early  youth  he  was  sent  to  school  in 
Rome;  but  being  shocked  at  the  wild 
life  of  Roman  school -boys,  he  fled  from 
the  city  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  hid 
himself  among  the  mountains  of  Subiaco, 
some  forty  miles  away.  A  monk  from  < 
neighbouring  convent  gave  him  a  mo- 
nastic dress,  and  pointed  out  to  him  a 


<a.ve,  in  M^hich  be  lived  for  three  ycais, 
the  monk  supplying  him  with  food, 
which  he  let  down  to  him  from  above  by 
ft  cord. 

In  this  retreat  he  was  finally  discovered 
by  some  shepherds,  and  the  fame  of  his 
Banctity  was  spread  thro  ugh  the  land. 
The  monks  of  Vicovara  chose  him  for 
their  Abbot,  and  then  tried  to  ^xsison 
him  io  his  wine.  He  left  them  and 
retnmed  to  Snbiaco  ;  ajid  there  built 
twelve  monasteries,  placing  tweljje  monks 
vnth  a  superior  in  each. 

Of  the  scenery  of  Snbiaco,  Lowellif 
Firmde  Travels^  p.  271,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  :  **  Nothing  can  be  more 
lovely  than  the  scenery  about  Subiaco« 
The  town  itself  is  built  on  a  kind  of  cone 
rising  from  the  midst  of  a  valley  abound- 
ing in  olives  and  vines,  with  a  superb 
mountain  horizon  around  it,,  and  the 
green  Anio  cascading  at  its  feet.  As 
you  walk  to  the  high-perched  convent  of 
San  Benedetto,  you  look  across  the  river 
on  your  right  just  after  leaving  the  town, 
to  a  cliff  over  which  the  ivy  puurs  in  tor- 
rents, and  in  which  dwellings  have  been 
hollowed  out.  In  the  black  doorway  of 
every  one  sits  a  woman  in  scarlet  bodice 
and  white  head-gear,  with  a  distaff, 
apinning,  while  overhead  countless  night* 
ingales  sing  at  once  from  the  fringe  of 
shrubbery.  The  glorious  great  white 
clouds  look  over  the  mountain- tops  into 
our  enchanted  valley,  and  sometimes  a 
lock  of  their  vapoury  wool  would  be  torn 
off,  to  lie  for  awhile  i^n  some  inaccessible 
ravine  like  a  snow-drift ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  no  shadow  could  fly  over  our  privacy 
of  sunshine  to-day.  The  approach  to 
the  monastery  is  delicious.  You  pass 
out  of  the  hot  sun  into  the  green  shadows 
of  ancient  ilexes,  leaning  and  twisting 
every  way  that  is  graceful,  their  branches 
velvety  with  bdiliant  moss,  in  which 
grow  feathery  ferns,  fringing  them  \vith 
a  halo  of  verdure.  Then  comes  the  con- 
vent, with  its  pleasant  old  monks,  who 
show  their  sacred  vessels  (one  by  Cellini) 
and  their  relics,  among  A'hich  is  a  hnger- 
bonc  of  one  of  the  Innocents.     Lower 

,  down  is  a  convent  of  Santa  Scolastica, 

livhere   the  lust    book  was    printed  in 

)ltaly." 

In  the  gardens  of  the  convent  of  San 

L^nedelto  still  bloom,  in  tt^ir  season, 


the  roses,  which  the  legend  says  have 
been  propagated  from  the  briers  in  which 
the  saint  rolled  himself  as  a  penance. 
But  he  had  outward  foes,  as  well  as  in- 
ward, to  contend  with,  and  tliey  linally 
drove  him  fmm  Snbiaco  to  Monte  Cas- 
sino, 

Montalemliert,  Mottks  of  the  fVtfSf, 
Authorised  Tr.,  IL,  16,  says  i— 

**  However,  Benedict  had  the  ordinary 
fate  of  great  men  and  saints.  The  gieat 
number  of  conversions  worked  by  the 
example  and  fame  of  his  austerity,  awak- 
ened a  homicidal  en\7  against  him.  A 
wicked  priest  of  Ihe  neighbourhood  at- 
tempted first  to  decry  and  then  to  poison 
him.  Being  unsuccessful  in  both,  he 
cndeavonretl,  at  least,  to  injure  him  in 
the  object  of  his  most  tender  solicitude — 
in  the  souls  of  his  young  disciples.  For 
that  purpose  he  sent»  even  into  the  gar- 
den of  the  monastery  where  Benedict 
dwelt  and  where  the  monks  laboured, 
seven  wretched  women,  whose  gestures, 
sports,  and  shameful  nudity  were  de- 
signed to  tempt  the  young  monks  to 
certain  fall.  Who  does  not  recognise  in 
this  incident  the  mij£t\ire  of  barbarian 
riideness  and  fright fnl  cormption  which 
characterise  ages  of  decay  and  transition? 
When  Benedict,  from  the  threshold  of 
his  cell,  perceived  these  shameless  crea- 
tures, he  despaired  of  his  work ;  he 
acknowledged  that  the  interest  of  his 
beloved  children  constrained  bim  to  dis- 
arm so  cruel  an  enmity  by  retreat.  He 
appointed  superiors  to  the  twelve  mo- 
nasteries which  he  had  founded,  and, 
taking  with  him  a  small  number  of  dis- 
ciples, he  left  for  ever  the  wild  gorges  of 
Snbiaco,  where  he  had  lived  for  tlikty- 
five  years, 

"  Without  withdrawing  from  the 
mountainous  region  which  extends  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Apennines, 
Benedict  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
south,  along  the  Abniid,  and  penetrated 
into  that  Land  of  Labour,  the  name  ot 
which  seems  naturally  suited  to  a  soil 
destined  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  most 
laborious  men  whom  the  world  has 
known.  He  ended  his  journey  in  ^^ 
scene  ver>'  different  from  that  of  Subiac 
but  of  incomparable  grandeur  and 
jesty.     There,  upon  the   boumkues 
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of  a  large  baaln^  half  surrounded  by 
Abrupt  and  picturtisquc  heights,  rises  a 
scarped  and  isolated  hiil,  the  vast  and 
rounded  summit  of  whicli  overlooks  the 
Course  of  the  Liris  near  its  fountain- 
head,  and  the  undulating  plain  which 
extends  south  towards  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  narrow  valleys 
which,  towards  the  north,  the  cast,  and 
the  wcijt,  lose  themselves  in  tlie  lines  of 
the  mouQtaiiioiis  hon/ou.  This  is  Monle 
Cflssino.  At  the  foot  of  this  rock,  Bene- 
dict found  an  amphitheatre  of  the  time 
of  the  Cresars,  amidst  the  niins  of  the 
town  of  Cnsinum,  which  the  ractst 
Wmed  and  pious  of  Kumans,  Varro, 
that  pag:an  Benedictine,  whose  memoi'y 
and  knowledge  the  sons  of  Benedict 
look  pleasure  in  honouring,  had  rendered 
illustrious.  From  the  summit  the  pros- 
pect extended  on  qi\g  side  towards  Arpi- 
num,  where  the  prince  of  Roman  orators 
was  bom,  and  on  the  other  towards 
Aquinum,  already  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Juvenal,  before  it  was 
known  as  the  country  of  the  Doctor 
Angelicus,  which  latter  distinction  should 
make  the  name  of  this  little  town  known 
among  all  Christians. 

**Xtwas  amidst  these  noble  recollec- 
tions, this  solemn  nature^  and  upon  that 
predestinated  height,  that  the  patriarch 
of  the  monks  of  the  West  fomidcd  the 
capital  of  the  monastic  order.  He 
found  paganism  still  surviving  there* 
Two  hundred  years  after  Constantine, 
in  the  heart  of  Christendomj  and  so  near 
Rome,  there  still  existed  a  very  ancient 
temple  of  Apollo  and  a  sacred  wood, 
where  a  mvUtitude  of  peasants  sacrificed 
to  the  gods  and  demons.  Benetlict 
preached  the  faith  of  Christ  lo  these  for- 
gotten  people ;  he  persuaded  them  to 
cut  down  the  wood,  to  overthrow  the 
temple  and  the  idol." 

On  the  ruins  of  this  temple  he  built 
two  chapels,  and  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain, in  529,  laid  the  foimdatlon  of  his 
famous  monastery.  Fourteen  years 
afterwards  he  died  in  the  church  of 
this  monastery,  standing  with  his  arms 
stretched  out  in  prayer. 

"  St.  Betmet,^'  says  Butler,  Lives  of 

the  Saints^  III.  235,    "calls  his  Order 

a  St  heel  in  which  men  learn  how  to 

Vserve  God;  and  his  life  was  to  his  dia- 


ciples  a  perfect  model  for  their  imitation, 
and  a  transcript  of  his  nile.  Being 
chosen  by  God,  like  another  Moses,  to 
conduct  faithful  souls  into  the  true  pro* 
mised  land,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he 
was  enriched  with  eminent  supernatural 
gifts,  even  those  of  miracles  and  pro- 
phecy. He  seemed  like  another  Eliseus, 
endued  by  God  with  an  extraordinary 
power,  commanding  all  nature,  and,  like 
the  ancient  prophets,  foreseeing  futnre 
events,  ^He  often  raised  the  sinking 
courage  of  his  monks,  and  baffled  the 
various  artifices  of  the  Devil  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  rendered  the  heaviest 
htone  light  in  building  his  monastery  by 
a  short  prayer,  and,  in  presence  of  a 
multitude  of  people,  mised  to  life  a 
novice  who  had  been  crushed  by  the  £iU 
of  a  wall  at  Mount  Cassino.^' 

A  stoiy  of  Sl  Benedict  and  his  sister 
Scholastica  is  thus  told  by  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, Legends  of  Monastic  Orders^  p.  la  : 
**  Towards  the  close  of  his  long  life 
Benedict  was  consoled  for  many  troii- 
bles  by  the  arrival  of  his  sister  Scholas* 
tica,  who  had  already  devoted  herself  to 
a  religious  life,  and  now  took  up  her 
residence  in  a  retired  cell  about  a  league 
and  a  half  from  his  convent.  Very  little 
is  known  of  Scholastica,  except  tliat  she 
emulated  her  brother's  piety  and  self- 
denial  ;  and  although  it  is  not  said  that 
she  took  any  vows,  she  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  first  Benedictine  nun. 
When  she  followed  her  brother  to  Monte 
Cassino,  she  drew  around  her  there  a 
small  community  of  pious  women  5  but 
nothing  more  is  recorded  of  her,  except 
that  he  used  to  visit  her  once  a  year. 
On  one  occasion,  when  they  had  been 
conversing  together  on  spiritual  matters 
till  rather  late  in  the  evening,  Benedict 
rose  to  depart ;  his  sister  entreated  him 
to  remain  a  litde  longer,  but  he  refused. 
Scholastica  then,  bending  her  head  over 
her  clasped  hands,  pray^  that  Heaven 
would  interfere  and  render  it  impossible 
for  her  brother  to  leave  her.  Imme- 
diately there  carne  on  such  a  furious 
tempest  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning, 
that  Benedict  was  obliged  to  delay  his 
departure  for  some  hours.  As  soon  as 
the  storm  had  subsided,  he  took  leave  of 
his  sister,  and  returned  to  the  monas- 
tery ;  it  was  a  last  meeting;  St.  Scho* 
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JasticA  died  two  days  afterwards,  mid  SU 
Benedict,  as  lie  was  praying  in  bis  cell, 

■  tiehcld  the  soul  of  his  sister  ascendinfj  ta 
heaven,  in  the  fomi  of  a  dove,  lliis 
incident  is  rifteii  found  in  the  pictures 
painled  fur  the  Bunedictine  nuns» 

Far  the  Iiistory  of  the  monastery  of 
^JfMonte  dssino  see  the  Chrotu  Ahnast. 
^^Casifiimsis^  in  Mm  a  tori,  Script.  Her. 
^K/Ai/.,  IV.,  and  Daolier,  MonmUres 
^mBimMcfifts  a'ltalie. 
^B*  49.  St.  Macanus,  who  established 
^Bilie  monastic  nile  of  the  East,  as  St. 
^P  Benedict  did  that  of  the  West,  was  a 
confectioner  of  Alexandria,  who,  earned 
away  by  relipous  entliusiasm,    became 

»an  anchorite  in  the  Thebaid  of  Upper 
^S>T^T  about  335.  In  375  he  came  to 
1-ower  Kg;ypt,  and  lived  in  the  Desert  of 
the  Cellsj  so  called  from  the  great  mul- 
titude of  its  hermit'cells.  He  had  also 
hermitag^es  in  the  deserts  of  Scete  and 
Kitriaj  and  in  these  several  places  be 
paased  upwards  of  sixty  years  in  holy 
contemplation,  saying  to  his  soul,  **  Hav- 
ing taken  up  ihine  abode  in  heaven, 
where  thou  hast  God  and  his  bolyangds 
to  converse  with,  see  that  thou  descend 
not  thence  ;  regard  not  earthly  things." 

Among  other  anecdotes  of  St.  Ma- 
carius,  Butler,  Lwis  of  the  Saints ^  I,  50, 
relates  the  following  :  **  Our  saint  Imp- 
pened  one  day  inadvertently  to  kiU  a 
gnat  that  was  biting  liira  in  his  cell; 
reflecting  that  he  had  lost  the  oppor* 
tmiity  of  suffering  that  mortification,  he 
hastened  from  liis  cell  for  the  man»hes  of 
Sccte,  which  abound  Mith  gicat  flies, 
whose  stings  pierce  even  "wild  boars. 
There  he  continued  six  months  exposed 
to  those  ravaging  insects  ;  mid  to  such  a 
degree  was  his  whole  body  disfigured  by 
them  with  sores  and  swellings,  that  when 
he  returned  he  was  only  to  be  known  by 
his  voice." 

St.  Komualdus,  founder  of  the  Order 
of  Carnal  doll,  or  Reformed  Benctlic- 
tines,  was  bora  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  Oncsti,  in  Ravenna,  about  956. 
Brought  up  in  luxury  and  ease,  be  still 
had  glimpses  of  better  things^  and,  while 
hunting  the  wild  boar  in  the  pine  woods 
of  Ravenna,  would  sometimes  slop  to 
muse,  and,  uttering  a  prayer,  exclaim : 
"  How  happy  were  the  andent  hermits 
who  had  siicli  Habit?itioii&" 
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At  the  age  of  twenty  he  saw  his  father 
kill  his  adversary  in  a  duel ;  and^  srait* 
ten  with  remorse,  imagined  that  he  must 
expiate  the  crime  by  doing  penance  in 
his  own  person.  He  accordingly  retired 
to  a  Benedictine  convent  in  the  neigh' 
bourhood  of  Ravenna,  and  became  a 
monk.  At  the  end  of  seven  years, 
scandalised  with  the  irregular  liveg  of 
the  brotherhood,  and  their  dinregarJ  of 
the  rules  of  the  Order,  he  undertuak  the 
dilTicuIt  task  of  bringing  them  back  to 
the  austere  life  of  their  founder.  After 
a  conflict  of  many  years,  during  which 
he  encountered  and  overcame  the  usual 
perils  that  beset  the  path  of  a  reformer, 
he  succeeded  in  winning  over  some  hun- 
dreds of  his  brethren,  and  established 
his  new  Order  of  Reformed  Benedic- 
tines, 

St.  Romualdus  built  maay  monas- 
teries ;  but  chief  among  them  is  that  of 
Camaldoli,  thirty  miles  east  of  Florence, 
which  was  founded  in  1009.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  former  owner  of  the 
land,  a  certain  Maldoli,  who  gave  it  to 
S  t.  Roni  ual  d  u s.  Campo  M  al doli,  say  th e 
authoritiesi  became  Lamaldoli.  It  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  Tuscan  Ca*  Mal- 
doli, for  Casa  MaklolL 

**In  this  place,"  says  Butler,  Lives  &f 
fhfSatJits,  IL  86,  "  St.  Romnald  built 
a  monastery,  and,  by  the  several  obser- 
vances he  added  to  St.  Benedict's  rule, 
gave  birth  to  that  new  Order  called  Ca- 
maldoH,  in  which  he  united  the  ccnobitic 
and  eremitical  life.  After  seeing  in  a 
vision  his  monks  mounting  up  a  ladder 
to  heaven  all  in  white;f  he  changed  their 
habit  from  black  to  white.  The  her- 
mitage  is  two  short  miles  distant  from 
the  monastery.  It  is  a  mountaia  quite 
overshadowed  by  a  dark  wood  of  fir- 
trees.  In  itr  are  seven  clear  springs  of 
water.  The  very  sight  of  this  sohmde 
ill  the  midst  of  the  forest  helps  to  fill  the 
mind  with  compunction,  and  a  love  of 
heavenly  contemplation.  On  entering 
it,  we  meet  with  a  chapel  of  SL  Antony 
for  travellers  to  pray  in  before  they  ad- 
vance any  farther.  Next  are  the  cells 
and  lodgings  for  the  porters.  Some- 
what farther  \s  the  church,  which  b 
large,  well  built,  and  richly  adorned. 
Over  the  door  is  a  clock,  which  strikes 
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Ihc  tieseit.  On  ihe  left  side  of  the 
church  is  the  cell  in  which  St.  Romuald 
hved,  when  he  first  established  these 
hermits.  Their  cells,  built  of  stone, 
have  each  a  little  garden  walled  round. 
A  constant  fire  is  allowed  to  be  kept  in 
every  cell  on  account  of  the  coldness  of 
the  air  throughout  the  year  j  each  cell 
has  also  a  chapel  in  which  they  may  say 
mass*** 

See  also  Purg-.  V.  Note  96,  The 
legend  of  St.  Komualdns  says  that  he 
lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  It  says,  also^  that  in  1466^ 
nearly  four  hundred  years  after  his 
deaths  his  body  was  found  still  un- 
co mi  pled  ;  but  that  four  years  Jaler, 
when  k  was  stolen  from  its  tomb,  it 
crumbled  into  dust, 

65.  In  that  sphere  alone ;  that  is,  in 
the  Empyrean,  which  is  eternal  and  im- 
mutable, 

Lucretius,  Nahire  of  Tkittgs^  III,  530, 
Good's  Tr.  t— 

'*  But  things  itajnortal  ne^er  can  be  tnumposed. 
Ne'er  take  udditioD,  nor  encounter  loss  \ 
For  what  once  chan^,  by  the  change  alone 
Subverts  iounediiate  its  aiUerior  Ufe.'^ 

70.  Gemsis  xxviii.  12 :  "  And  he 
dreamed,  and,  behold,  a  ladder  set  up 
on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached 
to  heaven  :  and,  behold,  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  on  iL" 

74.  So  neglected,  that  it  is  mere 
waste  of  paper  to  transcribe  it.  In 
commenting  upon  this  line,  Benvenuto 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  Boc- 
caccio's visit  to  the  library  of  Monte 
Cassino,  which  he  had  from  his  own 
lips.  "  To  the  clearer  understanding 
of  this  passage/'  he  says,  **  I  will  repeat 
what  my  venerable  preceptor,  Boccaccio 
of  Certaldo,  pleasantly  narrated  to  rae. 
He  said,  that  when  he  was  in  Apulia, 
being  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  place, 
he  went  to  the  noble  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  of  which  we  are  speaking.  And 
being  eager  to  see  the  library,  which  he 
liad  heard  was  very  noble,  he  humbly^ 
gentle  creature  that  he  was  .'—besought 
a  monk  to  do  hira  the  favour  to  open  it. 
Pointing  to  a  lofty  staircase,  he  answered 
stiffly,  *Go  up;  it  is  open.*  Joyfully 
ascending,  he  foimd  the  place  of  so  great 
A  treasure  without  cjoor  or  fastening  \  and 


having  entered,  he  saw  the  grass  growing 
upon  the  windows,  and  all  3ie  books  ana 
shelves  covered  with  dust.  And,  won- 
dering, he  began  to  open  and  turn  over, 
now  this  book  and  now  that,  ajid  found 
there  many  and  various  volumes  of  ancient 
and  rare  works.  From  some  of  them 
whole  sheets  had  been  torn  out,  in  others 
the  margins  of  the  leaves  were  clipped, 
and  thus  they  were  greatly  defaced.  At 
len^Ttbj  fuli  of  pity  that  the  labours  and 
studies  of  so  many  Llltistnous  minds  should 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  such  profli- 
gate men,  grieving  and  weeping  he  with- 
drew. And  coming  into  the  cloister,  he 
asked  a  monk  whom  he  met,  why  those 
most  precious  books  were  so  vilely  muti- 
lated. He  replied,  that  some  of  the 
monks,  wishing  to  gain  a  few  ducats,  cut 
out  a  handful  of  leaves,  and  made  psalters 
which  they  sold  to  boysj  and  likewise  of 
the  margins  they  made  breviaries  which 
they  sold  to  women.  Now,  therefore,  O 
scholar,  rack  thy  brains  in  the  making  of 
books!" 

77.  To  dens  of  thieves.  **And  tlie 
monks*  hoods  and  habits  are  full,*'  says 
Buti,  "of  wicked  and  sinful  souls,  of 
evil  thoughts  and  ill-will.  And  as  from 
bad  flour  bad  bread  is  made,  so  from  ill- 
will,  which  is  in  the  monks,  come  e^ 
deeds." 

79.  The  usurer  is  not  so  offensive  to 
God  as  the  monk  who  squanders  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  in  his  own  plea- 
sures and  vices, 

94,  Psalm  cxiv.  5  :  *'What  ailed  thee, 
O  thou  sea,  that  thou  fleddest  ?  thott 
Jordan,  that  thou  wast  driven  back  ?" 

The  power  that  wrought  these  miracles 
can  also  bring  help  to  the  corruptions  ol 
the  Churchj  great  as  the  impossibility 
may  seem. 

107,  Paradise.  **  Truly,"  says  Buti, 
"  the  glory  of  Paradise  may  be  called  a 
triumph,  for  the  blessed  triumph  in  their 
victory  over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  Devil,'* 

111.  The  sign  that  follows  Taums  is 
the  sign  of  the  Gemini,  under  tvhich 
Dante  was  born. 

112.  Of  the  influences  of  Gemini, 
Buti,  quoting  Alb uraasar,  says  r  **Thc 
sign  of  the  Gemini  signifies  great  devo- 
tion and  genius,  such  as  became  ow 
author  speaking  of  such  lofty  thenw.    It 
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Sicilies,  also,  sterility,  and  moderation 
in  manners  aiid  in  religion,  beauty,  and 
Jeportment,  and  cleanliness,  when  this 
sign  is  in  the  ascendant,  or  the  lord  of 
the  descendant  is  present,  or  the  Moon ; 
and  lar^ness  of  mind,  and  goodness,  and 
liberality  in  spending," 

115.  Dante  was  bom  May  14th,  1265, 
when  the  Sun  rose  and  set  in  Gemini;  or 
as  Barlow,  Sfutly  of  Dkh  Cam,,  p,  505, 
says,  **  the  day  on  which  in  that  year  the 
Sun  entered  the  constellation  Gemini." 
I  He  continues  :  **  Giovanni  Villani  (Lib, 
f  VL  Ch.  92)  gives  an  account  of  a  re* 
markable  comet  which  preceded  the  birth 
of  Dante  by  nine  months,  and  lasted 
three,  from  July  to  October.  ...»  This 
marvellous  meteor,  much  more  worthy 
of  notice  than  Donna  Bella's  dream  re- 
lated by  Boccaccio,  has  not  hitherto 
found  its  way  into  the  biography  of  the 
poet," 

II9»  The  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars. 
Of  the  symbolism  of  this  heaven,  Dante, 
C&nvifo,  II,  15,  says  r  "^^  The  Starry 
Heaven  may  be  compared  to  Physics  on 
account  of  three  properties,  and  to  Meta- 
physics on  account  of  three  others ;  for 
it  shows  us  two  visible  things,  such  as 
its  manjr  stars,  and  the  Galaxy;  that  is, 
the  whjte  circle  which  the  \Talgar  call 
the  Road  of  St,  James  ;  and  it  shows 
us  one  of  its  poles,  and  the  other  it  con- 
ceals from  us  J  and  it  shows  us  only  one 
motion  from  east  to  west,  and  another 
which  it  has  from  west  to  east  it  keeps 
almost  hidden  from  us.  Therefore  we 
must  note  in  order,  first  its  comparison 
with  Physics,  and  then  with  Metaphysics. 
The  Stany  Heaven,  I  say,  shows  us 
many  stars;  for,  according  as  the  wise 
men  of  Egypt  have  computed,  dov^Ti  to 
the  last  star  that  appears  in  their  meri- 
dian, there  are  one  thousand  and  twenty- 
two  clusters  of  the  stars  1  speak  of.  And 
in  this  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
Physics,  if  these  three  memberSj  namely, 
two  and  twenty  and  a  thousand,  are 
carefully  considered  ;  for  by  the  two  is 
understood  the  local  movement,  which  of 
necessity  is  from  one  point  to  another ; 
amd  by  the  twenty  is  signified  the  move- 
ment of  modification ;  for,  inasmuch  as 
from  the  ten  upwards  we  proceed  only 
by  modifying  this  ten  with  the  other 
liine,   and   witli    itself,    and    the   most 
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beaiitiful  modification  which  it  receives 
is  that  with  itself,  and  the  first  which 
it  receives  is  twenty,  consequently  the 
movement  aforesaid  is  signified  by  Ihis 
number.  And  by  the  thousand  is  signi- 
fied the  movement  of  increase ;  for  in 
name  this  thousand  is  the  greatest  num- 
ber, and  cannot  increase  except  by  multi- 
plying itselfi  And  Physics  show  the^te 
three  movements  only,  as  is  proved  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  its  first  book.  And 
on  account  of  the  Galaxy  ibis  lieaven  has 
great  resemblance  to  Metaphysics.  For 
it  must  he  known  that  of  this  Galaxy  the 
philosophers  have  held  diverse  opinions. 
For  the  Pythagoreans  said  that  the  Sun 
once  wandered  out  of  his  path ;  and, 
passing  through  other  parts  not  adapted 
to  his  heat,  he  burned  the  place  through 
which  he  passed,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  burning  remained  there.  I  think 
they  were  influenced  by  the  fable  of 
Phaeton  which  Ovid  narrates  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  second  book  of  his  Meta- 
morphoses. Others,  as  Anaxagoras  and 
Democritus,  said  that  it  was  the  light  of 
the  Sim  reflected  in  that  part.  Andi 
these  opinions  they  proved  by  demon- ^ 
strative  reasons.  What  Aristotle  said 
upon  this  subject  cannot  be  exactly 
knoum,  because  his  opinion  is  not  the 
same  in  one  translation  as  in  the  other. 
And  I  think  this  was  an  error  of  the 
translators ;  for  in  the  new  he  seems  to 
say  that  it  is  a  collection  of  vapours  be- 
neath the  stars  in  that  part,  which  always 
attract  them  ;  and  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  reasonable.  In  the  old  he  says, 
tliat  the  Galaxy  is  nothing  but  a  muhi- 
tude  of  fixed  stars  in  that  part,  so  small 
that  we  cannot  distinguish  them  here 
below,  but  from  them  proceeds  that 
brightness  which  we  call  the  Galaxy. 
And  it  may  be  that  the  heaven  in  tliat 
part  is  more  dense,  and  therefore  retains 
and  reflects  that  light ;  and  this  seems  ta 
be  the  opinion  of  Aristotle»  Avicenna, 
and  Ptolemy,  Hence,  inasmuch  as  thci 
Galaxy  is  an  effect  of  those  stars  which ' 
we  cannot  see,  but  comprehend  by  their 
effects,  and  Metaphysics  treats  of  first 
substances^  **vhich  likewise  we  cannot 
comprehend  except  by  their  effects,  it  is 
manife.^t  that  the  stariy  heaven  has  great 
resemblance  to  Metaphysics.  Still  fur- 
ther»  b^  \iMt  -^Ve.  nAvvj^n^sc  "iftfc  >Sw  ^\^i^- 
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fics  things  obvious  to  sense*  of  which, 
taking  ihcm  af  a  whole,  Physics  treats  ; 
and  Ijy  the  pole  which  we  ao  not  see  it 
signifies  the  thiii^^  which  are  immaterial, 
which  are  not  ob>'ious  to  scn^e,  of  which 
Metaphysics  treats ;  and  therefore  the 
aforesaid  heaven  bears  a  great  resem- 
hlancc  to  both  these  sciences.  Still 
further,  by  its  two  movements  it  signifies 
these  two  sciences;  for,  by  the  move- 
ment in  which  it  revolves  daily  and 
makes  a  new  tircuit  from  point  to  pointy 
it  signifies  the  coiTuptible  things  in  na- 
ture, which  daily  complete  their  course, 
and  their  matter  is  changed  from  form 
to  form  ;  and  of  this  Physics  treats ;  and 
by  the  almost  insensible  movement  which 
it  makes  from  west  to  east  of  one  degree 
in  a  hundred  ycars^  it  signifies  the  things 
ptible,  which  had  from  God  the 
ing  of  existence,  and  shaJl  never 

Lve  an  end  -  and  of  these  Metaphysics 
treats." 

135,  Cicero,  Vision  oj  Scipio,  Ed- 
monds's Tr,  p.  294: — 

**Now  the  place  my  father  spoke  of 
was  a  radiant  circle  of  dauling  bright- 
ness amid  the  flaming  bodies,  which  you, 
as  you  have  learned  from  the  Greeks, 
term  the  ^lilky  Way;  from  which  posi- 
tion all  other  objects  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
surveyed  them,  mai-vcUous  and  glorious* 
There  were  stars  which  ive  never  saw 
from  this  place,  and  their  magnitudes 
were  such  as  we  never  imagined ;  the 
smallest  of  which  was  that  wliich,  placed 
upon  tlie  extremity  of  the  heavens,  but 
nearcbtto  the  earth,  shone  with  borrowed 
lights  But  the  globular  bodies  of  the 
stars  greatly  exceeded  the  magnitude  of 
the  earth,  which  now  to  me  appeared  so 
sn^all,  l^iat  I  was  grieved  to  see  our  em- 
pire contracted,  as  it  were,  into  a  very 
point.   .  .  ,   . 

"  Wliich  as  I  was  gazing  at  in  amaze- 
ment, I  said,  as  I  recovered  myself,  from 
whence  proceed  these  sounds  so  strong, 
and  yet  so  sweet,  that  till  my  ears?  *  The 
melody,'  replies  he,  *  w^hich  you  hear, 
and  which^  though  composed  in  unequal 
lime,  13  nevertheless  divided  into  regular 
harmony,  is  effected  by  the  impulse  and 
motion  of  the  spheres  themselves,  which, 
by  a  happy  temper  of  sharp  and  grave 
notes,  regularly  produces  various  h«r- 
wonic  e/fects*    Now  it  is  impossible  that 


such  prodigious  movements  should  paM 
in  silence  j  and  nature  teaches  that  the 
souivis  which  the  spheres  at  one  ex- 
tremity utter  must  be  sharp,  and  those 
on  the  other  extremity  must  be  grave; 
on  which  account  that  highest  revolution 
of  the  star-studded  heaven,  whose  motion 
is  more  rapid,  is  carried  on  witli  a  sharp 
and  quick  sound  ;  whereas  this  of  the 
moon,  which  is  situated  the  lowest,  and 
at  the  other  extremity,  moves  with  the 
gravest  sound.  For  the  earth,  the  ninth 
sphere,  remaining  motionless,  abides 
invariably  in  the  innermost  position, 
Dccup)'ing  the  central  spot  in  the  uni* 
verse. 

**  *  Now  these  eight  directions,  two 
of  which  have  the  same  po\\'ers,  effect 
seven  sounds,  difiering  in  their  modu- 
lations, which  number  is  tJm  connecting 
princlfjJe  of  almost  all  things.  Some 
learned  men^  by  imitating  this  hannony 
with  sti-ings  and  vocal  mehxlies,  have 
opened  a  way  for  their  return  to  thiS' 
place  ;  as  all  others  have  done,  who, 
endued  with  pre-eminent  cjuahties,  have 
cultivated  in  llieir  mortal  life  the  pur- 
suits of  heaven, 

"  *  The  ears  of  mankind,  filled  with 
these  sounds >  have  become  deaf,  for  of 
all  your  senses  it  is  the  moat  blunted. 
Thus  the  people  who  live  near  the 
place  where  the  Nile  rushes  down  from 
very  high  mountains  to  the  parts  which 
are  called  Catadupa,  are  destitute  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,  by  reason  of  the 
greatness  of  the  noise.  Now  this  sounds 
which  is  effected  by  the  rapid  rotation  of 
the  whole  system  of  nature,  is  so  power* 
ful,  that  human  hearing  cannot  compre- 
hend it,  just  as  you  cannot  look  directly 
upon  the  sun,  because  your  sight  and 
sense  are  overcome  by  his  beams,*  " 

Also  Milton,  I'ar,  Lmt^  11.  1051  ; — 

♦*  And  fsist  by,  hanging  in  a  golden  chain, 
*V\\\&  pendcQt  woi^d,  in  bigne:^  ns  ti  star 
Of  SEoallest  magnitude  close  by  ihc  moon.'* 

139.  The  Moon,  called  in  heaven 
Diana,  on  earth  Luna,  and  in  the  in* 
femal  regions  Proserpina ;  as  in  the 
curious  Latin  distich  :^- 

'■  Tcrrel,  lustrat,  agit,  Proserpina,  Luna,  Diana, 
I\uu^  &\3L^TQtn%t  f«raa,  8C«ptro,  fulsore,  sagitld. 
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141.  See  Canto  II.  $9  '-— 

]  *  And  r :  *  What  seems  to  us  tip  here  dlvfereie, 
I&    caii»cd,   I    think,    by   tiadlcs    ttirc  and 
dense.' " 

14^.  The  Sun. 

144.  Mercury,  son  of  Maia,  and 
Venus,  daughter  of  Dione. 

145,  The  temperate  planet  Jupiter, 
between  Mars  and  Saturn,  In  Canto 
XVIIL  6S,  Danti-  calls  it  "the  tem- 
perate star ; "  and  in  the  Convilt?,  II. 
14,  quoting  the  opinion  of  Ptolemy  : 
*'  Jupiter  1:3  a  star  of  a  temperate  com* 
plcxion,  midway  between  the  coldness 
of  Saturn  and  the  heat  of  Mars," 

149,   Brjant,   Son^    of  the  Stars:  — 

Look,  look,  through  our  glittering  ranks  afar, 

In  the  inHnite  azure,  star  aftxtr  star, 

How  ihey  hrighteii  and  bloom  as  they  swiftly 

Etass  J 
e  verdure  nins  o'er  each  rnlling  mass  I 
And  the  path  wl*  tlic  gentle  winds  is  seen* 
Where  the  small  waves  dance,  and  the  youn^ 
woods  lea  a. 


'*  And  sec,  where  the  brighter  day-beams  pour, 
How  the  rainbows  hang  in  the  sunny  shower  : 
And  the  mom  and  eve,  with  their  pomp  of 

hues. 
Shift  o'er  the  bright  planets  and  shed  their 

dews; 
And  *twixt  Lbem  both,  o'er  tht  teeming  ground* 
With  her  shadowy  cone  the  night  goes  round  E " 


^V*    151.    Tlie    threshingf-floor,    or    little 
^Hfrrea  of  our  eartk      The  word  ajitola 
^Bwould  also  bear  the  rendering  of  gar- 
^"^den-plot  J  but  to  Dante  this  world  was 
rather  a  threshing-floor  than   a  flower- 
bed.    The  word  occurs  again  in  Canto 
XXVIL    S6,   and  in  its  Latin  form  in 
the  AfotmrchJa,  III.  :  Ut  scilicet  in  areola 
nortalinm  liber e  citm  pace  vixmtur.     Per- 
haps Dnnte  uses  it  to  signify  in  general 
|any  small  enclosure. 

Boethius,    Cons.    PhiLy    11.   Prosa  7, 

lid|>ath's    Tr.  :    *'  You     have    learned 

r>m    astronomy    that     thts    globe    of 

^(tarth   is  but  as  a  jxirnt  in  respect   to 

''the  vast  extent  of  the  heavens;  that  is, 

the   immensity   of   the    celestial   sphere 

,  is  such  that  ours,  when  compared  with 

lit,   is  as  nothing,    and   vantsnes.     You 

know    likewise,   from    the    proofs   that 

Ptolemy    adduces,    there    is    only    one 

'\  i^rt  of  this  earth,  which  is  of 

itself  sju  small  a  ponioti  of  the  universe, 

IfilmbiLcd  hy  crcaturcsi  known  to  us.     If 


from  this  fourtli  you  deduct  the  space 
occupied  by  the  seas  and  hdces,  and  the 
vast  sandy  regions  which  extreme  heat 
and  want  of  water  render  uninhabitable, 
there  remains  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  terrestrial  sphere  for  the 
habitation  of  men.  Enclosed  then  and 
locked  up  as  you  are,  in  an  tinperceiv- 
able  point  of  a  point,  do  you  think  of 
nothing  but  of  blazing  far  and  wide  your 
name  and  reputation  ?  What  can  thert 
be  great  or  pompous  in  a  glorv  circutn' 
scribed  in  so  narrow  a  circuit  ?  *^ 


CANTO  XXIIL 

1.  The  Heaven   of  the   Fixed   Stars  * 
continued.     The  Triumph  of  Christ. 
3.   Milton,  Par.  Lost,  III.  38 :— 

*'  As  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling^  and  in  shadiest  cov'crt  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note/' 

12.  Towards  the  meridian,  where  the 
stm  seems  to  move  slower  than  when 
nearer  the  horizon. 

20.  Didron,  Christ,  Tconog.^  Mi]- 
lington's  Tr.,  I.  308  :  '^Thc  triumph  of 
Christ  is,  of  ail  subjects,  that  which  has 
excited  the  most  enthusiasm  amongst 
artists;  it  is  seen  in  numerous  monu- 
ments, and  is  represented  both  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  but  always  with  such 
remarkable  modifications  as  impart  to 
it  the  character  of  a  new  work.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  crypt  of  the 
catJiedral  of  Au.\erre  contains,  in  the 
vaulting  of  that  part  which  corresponds 
with  the  sanctuar)',  a  fresco  painting, 
executed  about  tlie  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  representing,  in  the  most 
simple  fomi  imaginable,  the  triumph 
of  Christ.  The  background  of  the  pic- 
ture is  intersected  by  a  cross,  winch, 
if  the  transverse  branches  were  a  little 
longer,  would  fje  a  perfect  Greek  cross. 
This  cross  is  adorned  with  imitations  of 
precious  stones,  round,  oval,  and  loz- 
enge*shaped,  dis]>used  in  quinctmxes. 
In  the  centre  is  a  figure  of  Christ,  on 
a  while  horse  with  a  saddle ;  he  holds 
llie  bridle  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the 
right,  the  hand  of  power  and  authority, 
a  black  stalTj  the  rod  of  iron  by  which 
he  governs  the  nations.  lie  advances 
thus,  having  Im  bead  ^<i^wtd^^Atet  -aiJv 
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asure  or  bluish  nimbus,  intersected  by 
ft  cross  gules ;  his  face  is  turned  toiA^utls 
ihe  spectator.  In  the  four  compart* 
tents  formed  by  tlie  square  in  which 
le  cross  is  enclosed  are  four  angels 
ho  form  the  escort  of  Jesus ;  they  are 
all  on  horseback,  like  their  master,  and 
with  wHngs  outspread;  the  right  hand 
of  each,  which  is  free,  is  open  and 
raised,  ia  token  of  adoring  admiration. 
'And  I  saw  heaven  opened,  and  be- 
hold a  white  horse;  and  he  that  sat 
upon  bim  was  called  Faithful  and  True, 
and  in  righteousness  he  doth  judge  and 
make  war.  His  eyes  were  as  a  flame 
of  fire,  and  on  his  head  were  many 
crowns ;  and  he  had  a  name  written 
that  no  man  knew  but  he  himself. 
And  he  was  clothed  with  a  vesture 
dipped  in  blood  j  and  his  name  is 
called  the  Word  of  God.  And  the 
armies  which  were  in  heaven  followed 
him  upon  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine 
linen  white  and  clean.'  Such  is  the 
language  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  this 
the  fresco  at  Auxerre  interprets,  al- 
though with  some  slight  alterations, 
which  it  will  be  well  to  observe." 
See  also  Pur^.  XXIX.  Note  154. 
21.  By  the  beneficent  influences  of  the 

BtETS. 

26.  The  Moon.  Trivia  is  one  of  the 
surnames  of  Diana,  given  her  because 
she  presided  over  all  the  places  where 
three  roads  met. 

/V/r^.  XXXL  106:- 

*'  Wc  here  arc  Nymphs,  and  in  the  Heaven  are 
stars." 

I/md,  VIII,  550,  Anon.  Tr,  :  **As 
when  in  heaven  the  beauteous  stars  ap- 
pear round  the  bright  moon,  when  the 
air  is  breathless,  and  all  the  hills  and 
lofty  summits  and  forests  are  visible, 
and  in  the  sky  the  boimdless  ether  opens, 

d  all  the  stars  are  seen,  and  the  shep- 

rd  is  delighted  in  his  soul," 

29.  Christ. 

30.  The  old  belief  that  the  stars  were 
fed  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  Milton,  Par, 
Zosf,  VII.  364  :^ 

*'  Hither  as  to  their  fouutain  other  stars 
Repairing^  b  their  golden  urns  djraw  light." 

Aijd  Calderon,  £i  Principe^  CamianU^ 
joiinet  In  J^-.^,  IL  i— 


**  Those  ElimRienngs  of  light,  those  scintUUiCiaos 
That  by  supernal  influence*  draw 
Their  initriment  in  splendours  from  the  sun." 

46.  Beatrice  speaks. 
56.  The  Muse  of  harmony. 
Skchon,  Eiegy  an  the  Earl  0/  North* 
umb€rland^  1 55  : — 

*'  If  ihc  hole  qucre  of  the  muslit  ayne 

In  me  all  oncly  wer  sett  and  comprisyde, 
Enbrcathcd  wiiJi  the  blast  of  influence  dyv3{rn^ 
And  periighdiy  nis,  could  be  thought  or  do- 

Yl'syde; 
To  me  also  allthouche  it  were  promysyde 
or  kureat  Phebus  holy  the  eloquence, 
AC  were  to  littill  for  ht*  loagnyflcence;." 

7o»  Beatrice  speaks  again. 

73.  The  Virgin  Mary,  Rosa  Mundi^ 
Rasa  Mjtsik(u 

74.  The  Apostles,  by  following  whom 
tlie  good  way  was  found, 

Shirley,  Death^s  Final  Conquest  :^^ 

**  Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  tn  the  dust** 

78,  The  struggle  between  his  eyes  and 
the  light. 

85,  Christ,  who  had  re^ascended,  so 
that  Dante's  eyes,  too  feeble  to  bear 
the  light  of  his  presence,  could  noT 
behold  the  splendour  of  this  *'meadov 
of  flowers. " 

m.  The  Rose,  or  the  Virgin  Mary, 
to  whom  Beatrice  alludes  in  line  73. 
Afterwards  he  hears  the  hosts  of  heaven 
repeat  her  name,  as  described  in  line 

/*  And  all  the  other  tights 
Were  making  to  resound  the  natnc  of  Mary," 

90,  This  greater  fire  is  also  the  Vir- 
gin, greatest  of  the  remaining  splendours* 

92.  Sf^Ua  A  fans,  Stella  Alatutina^  are 
likewise  titles  of  tlae  Virgin,  who  sur- 
passes in  brightTicss  all  other  souls  in 
heaven,  as  she  did  here  on  earth. 

94.  The  Angel  Gabriel, 

1 01.  The  mystic  virtues  of  the  sap- 
phire are  thus  enumerated  by  Marbodui 
in  his  Lttpidarium^  King's  Antique  Cans, 
P*  395 '— 

*'  liy  nature  »viLh  Mipenor  honour*  gracccl* 
As  i;em  of  gcni:t  atKA^e  all  others  placed  ; 
Health  to  preserve  and  treadici-y  to  dL>>a rm. 
And  guard  the  wearer  from  inrenJded  l^amK 
No  envy  bends  hixn^  and  no  terror  shakes ; 
The  capdvc'5  {:hain$  its  nughty  virtue  breaks  j 
llic  gutes  fly  open,  fetters  fall  away, 
And  send  their  prisoner  to  the  tight  of  day. 
E'en  Heaven  is  movfed  by  its  force  divia« 
To  list  to  vo-rs  presented  at  its  shnne,' 
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Sapphir^e  is  the  colour  m  which  the 
old  painters  arrayed  the  Virgin^  "its 
hue,  says  Mr.  King,  '*  being  the 
exact  shade  of  the  air  or  atmosphere 
the  climate  of  Rome,**  TKis  is 
I>ante*s 

"  Dolce  color  d'  aricntal  iaflBro," 

in  Pitrt;.  I*  13- 

105.  Kaggai  ii.  7:  **The  desire  of! 
all  nations  shall  come. '■  ! 

1 12.  The  Fritttum  Mobikf  or  Crys- 
talline Heaven,  which  infolds  all  the 
other  volumes  or  rolling  orbs  of  the 
universe  like  a  mantle. 

115.  Cowl&Yy  Nymn  i&  Light:— 

•'  Thou  Scythian-like  dost  round  thy  lands  above 
The  sun's  gilt  tent  for  ever  move  ; 
And  still  as  thou  in  pomp  do<;tgo. 
The  shining  mgeants  of  the  world  attend  thy 
show." 

120.  The  Virgin  ascending  to  her  son. 
Fray  Luis  Ponce  de  Leon^  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin: — 

'*  Lfid]^ !  thine  upward  flight 
The  opening  heavens  receive  with  joyM  soitg ; 

Blest  who  thy  oantic  bright 

May  seize  amid  the  throng, 
And  to  the    sacred    tnount  float    peaceftilly 
along  I 

*'  Bright  an  sets  art  around  thee. 
They  that  have  served  thee  from  thy  birth  are 
there ', 

Their  hand.^  with  stars  have  crowned  tbec ; 
Thou,  peerless  Queen  of  air, 
As  sandals  to  thy  feet  the  silver  moon  dost" 
wear!" 

1 28.   All  Easter   Hyniu  to  the  Vir- 


"  Re^na  cocli,  Ixtnre  !  AUeluia. 
Quia  quern  meniisd  portare,  Alleluia. 
Resurrexit,  siciU  dixtt.     Alleluia," 


This  hymn,  according  to  Collin    de 
^lanc^'^,  Ligendes  des  Cammnndemints  de 
Egiise^  p.  14,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
card  the  angels  singing,  in  the  pesti- 
lence cjf  Rome  in  890,  and  on  hearing 
I  it  added  another  line : — 
I  *' Qra  pro  nobis  Deum  1    Alleluia." 

r  135.  Caring  not  for  gold  and  silver 
In  the  Babylonian  exile  of  this  life,  they 
laid  up  treasures  in  the  other. 
I  139.  St.  Peter,  keeper  of  the  keys, 
with  the  saintii  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testameiit 


Milton,  LyctdaSf  loS  r — 

*'  Last  came,  Tuid  last  did  go, 
ITie  pilot  of  the  Galilcin  Jake  ; 
Two  nraasy  keys  he  bore  of  metaU  twain, 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shut!  amain)." 

And    Fletcher,     Pi4rpe    Island,    VII. 
63:-— 

"  Not  in  hi^  lips^  but  liands,  two  keys  he  bore. 
Heaven's  doors  and  Hell's  to  sh'nt  and  open 
wide** 


CANTO  XXIV, 

r.  The  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stats 
continued.  St.  Peter  examines  Dante 
on  Faith. 

Reviiation  xix.  9 :  **  And  he  saith 
Dnto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are  Uiey  which 
are  called  unto  the  marriage-supper  oi 
the  LamK" 

16.  The  carol  was  a  dance  as  well 
as  a  song  ;  or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
a  dance  accompanied  by  a  song. 

Gower,  Canji-s.  Atnant.^  VI.  : — 

"  And  if  it  nedes  so  betide, 
That  I  In  company  abide. 
Where  as  I  must  daunce  and  singe 
ITie  hove  daunce  and  carol inge. 

It  is  from  the  old  French  karoh. 
See  passage  from  the  Roman  de  la  Rose^ 
in  Note  iiS  of  this  canto.  See  also 
Roquefort,  Glassaire:  "  Karole,  dance, 
concert,  divertissement;  de  chorm,  eho- 
n4J  ;*^  and  '*KaR0LER,  sauter,  dansefj 
se  divertir, 

Et  It  borjdois  y  furenl  en  present 
Kar^Unt  mam  \  main,   et  chantent   hauto* 
ment 

Viedt  Du  Gu$icUn,^* 

Milton,  Pm%  Losty  V.  618  :— 

**  That  day,  aS  other  solemn  days,  they  spent 
In  song  and  dance  about  the  wcred  hiJI, 
Mystical  dance,  which  yondiL-r  starry  ^here 
Of  pbnets  and  of  fixed  m  all  her  wheuts 
Resembles  iiearejit,  mazes  intricate, 
hkccntric,  intcrvolvcd,  yd  rcgulnr 
ITien  most  when  most  irregular  they  seem  ; 
And  ill  tJseir  mntions  harmony  divine 
So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  Ujat  God's 

own  ear 
Li^itetts  delighted.'* 

17,  *'That  is,"  says  BuU,  '^of  the 
abundance  of  their  beatitude,  ,  .  ,  ,  And 
this  swiftness  and  slowness  signified  th* 
fervour  of  love  which  i**'^  in  them.*' 
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19.  From  the  brightest  of  these  carols 
or  dances. 

20,  St.  Peter. 

22.  Three  times,  in  sign  of  the  Trinity. 

37.  Tints  too  coarse  and  gkiring  to 
paint  such  delicate  draperies  of  song, 

28.  St.  Peler  spcalis  to  Beatrice. 

41.  Fixed  upon  God,  in  whom  all 
things  are  reflected. 

594  The  ca]:>tain  of  the  first  cohort  of 
the  Church  Miiiumt. 

62,  St.  Paul  Mrs,  Jameson,  Sacred 
and  Legendmy  Ari^  I.  159,  says  :  **  The 
early  Christian  Church  was  always  con- 
sidered under  two  great  divisions :  the 
church  of  the  converted  Jews,  and  llie 
diurch  of  the  Gentiles.  The  first  ^vas 
represented  by  St.  Peter,  the  second  by 
St  Paul.  Standing  together  in  this 
Mutud  relation,  they  represent  the  uni- 
versal church  of  Clirist ;  hence  in  works 
of  art  they  are  seldom  separatetl,  ant^ 
are  indispensable  in  all  ecclesiastical 
decoration.  Their  proper  place  is  on 
each  side  of  the  Saviour,  or  of  the  Virgin 
throned  ;  or  on  each  side  of  the  altar ; 
or  on  each  side  of  the  arch  over  the  choir. 
In  any  case,  where  they  stand  together, 
not  merely  as  Apostles,  but  Founders, 
their  place  is  next  after  the  Evangelists 
and  the  Prophets.** 

64.  Hihrcios  xi.  I :  *  *  Now  faith  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  cot  seen.*' 

66,  In  Scholastic  language  the  essence 
of  a  thing,  distinguishing  it  from  all  other 
things,  13  called  its  quiddity;  in  answer 
to  the  question,  Quid  est? 

78.  Jeremy  Taylor  says  t  *'  Faith  is  a 
certain  image  of  eternity  \  all  tilings  are 
present  to  it ;  things  past  and  things  to 
come  are  all  so  before  the  eyes  of  faith, 
that  he  in  whose  eye  that  candle  Ls  en* 
kindled  beholds  heaven  as  present,  and 
sees  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  to  die  in 
God*s  favour,  and  to  be  chimed  to  our 
grave  wilh  the  music  of  a  good  con- 
science, Faitli  converses  with  the  angels, 
and  antedates  the  hymns  of  glory  ;  every 
nmn  that  hath  this  grace  is  as  certain 
that  there  arc  glories  for  him,  if  he  per- 
severes in  duty,  as  if  he  had  heard  and 
sung  the  thanksgiving-song  for  the  blessed 
sentence  of  doomsday.** 

S7.  **T]ic  purified,  righteous  man," 
^ys  TcrtulJmn,  *'  has  become  a  coin  of 


the  Lord,  and  has  the  impress  of  bii 
King  stamped  upon  him." 
93.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments- 
115.  In  the  Middle  Ages  titles  of 
nobilily  were  given  to  the  saints  and  to 
other  renowned  personages  of  ^cred 
history.  Thus  Boccaccio,  in  his  story 
of  Fra  Cipolla,  Dccamcrone^  Gior.  VI, 
Nov,  10,  speaks  of  the  Baron  Messer 
Santo  Antonio ;  and  in  Juan  Lorenzo's 
Poetna  de  Al^^nndro^  we  have  Don  Job, 
Don  Bacchus,  and  Don  Satan. 

118.  The  word  domua^  which  I  have 
rendered  '*like  a  lover  plays,'*  is  from 
the  Provencal  domnear.  In  its  old 
French  form,  dosni>ier^  it  occurs  in  some 
editions  of  the  A*oman  tie  la  Rose,  lint 
^305  '— 

'•  Leskaroles  j^remanoient ; 
Car  tuit  li  ^fusors  s'eii  aloicnt 
O  leurs  amiea  umbroier 
Sous  ces  lurbrea  pour  dosnoier/' 

Chaucer  translates  the  passage  thus  t— 

"The  daunccs  then  ended  ywere  ; 
Far  many  of  hem  that  diiunocd  there 
Were,  with  hir  loves,  vvent  away 
Under  the  trees  to  have  hir  play." 

The  word  expresses  the  gallantry  of 
the  knight  toward^j  his  lady. 

126.  St.  John  was  the  first  to  reach 
the  sepulchre^  but  St.  Peter  the  first  to 
enter  it.  John  xx.  4  r  **  So  they  ran 
both  together ;  and  the  other  disciple 
did  outrun  Peter,  and  came  first  to  the 
sepulchre.  And  he,  stoopiug  down,  and 
looking  in,  saw  the  linen  clothes  lying ; 
vet  went  he  not  in.  Then  cometh 
Simon  Peter  following  him,  and  went 
into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  linen 
clothes  lie. 

132.  Dante,  Convito^  TI.  4,  speaking 
of  the  motion  of  the  Primum  Afohite^  or 
Crystalline  Heaven,  whicli  moves  all  the 
others,  says  :  "From  the  fervent  longing 
which  each  part  of  that  ninth  heaven 
has  to  be  conjoined  with  that  Di\inest 
Heaven,  the  Heaven  of  Rest,  which  is 
next  to  it,  it  revolves  therein  with  so 
gieat  desire,  that  its  velocity  is  almost 
incomprehensible, " 

137.  St  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles 
afier  Pentecost. 

141,  Both  three  and  one,  bolh  plural 
and  singular. 

152.  Again  the  sign  of  the  Trinitj'. 
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R  CANTO  XXV, 

.  The  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars 
continued.  St,  James  examines  Dante 
on  Hope. 

5,  Florence  the  Fair,  Fiormza  la 
heua.  In  one  of  his  Canzoni^  Dante 
says  ;— 

••  O  mountaua  song  of  mine,  thou  gocst  thy  way ; 
J'Jorence  my  town  t^iou  *lialt  perchance  he- 
hold. 
Which  bars  mc  from  itself, 
Devoid  of  love  and  naked  ofcompqisaioD." 

7.  In  one  of  Dante's  ^t^^/^j,  written 
at  Ravenna  and  addressed  to  Giovanni 
del  Virgilio  of  Bologna,  who  had  invited 
him  to  that  city  to  receive  the  poet's 
crown,  he  says  :  "  Were  it  not  better^ 
on  the  banlcs  of  my  native  Amo,  if  ever 
I  should  return  thither,  to  adorn  and 
hide  beneath  the  interwoven  leaves  my 
triimiphal  gray  hairs,  which  once  were 
I  golden  ?  .  ,  .  ,  When  the  bodies  that 
wander  round  the  earth,  and  the  dwellers 
among  the  stars,  shall  be  revealed  in  my 
song^  as  the  infenial  realm  has  been, 
then  it  ^vill  delight  me  to  encircle  my 
head  with  ivy  and  with  laureL" 

It  would  seem  from  this  extract  that 
Dante's  hair  had  once  been  light,  and 
not  black,  as  Boccaccio  describes  it. 

See  also  the  Extradfrom  the  CoitvitiJ^ 
and  Dante^s  Ldter  (o  a  Friend^  among 
the  11  hist  rations  in  VoL  L 

S.  This  allusion  to  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni,  where  Dante  was  baptized, 
and  which  in  fttf.  XIX.  17  he  calls  *'// 
mio  bei  Stin  Gitn'anta,"  is  a  fitting  pre* 
Ittde  to  the  canto  in  wliich  St*  John  is 
to  appear. 

12.  As  described  in  Canto  XXIV* 

**  S%  giving;  me  Its  hetieiJlction,  sin^ng, 

Three  tamc-i  en'^irclcj  mt^  when  I  was  sUcnt, 
The  apostolic  lig^ht." 

14.  Tlie  band  or  carol  in  which  St 
Peter  was.  James  i.  18:  "That  we 
fhould  be  a  kind  of  first -fruits  of  his 
creatures." 

17.  St.  James,  to  whose  tomb  at  Com- 
postella,  m  Galicta,  pilgrimages  were 
and  are  still  made  The  legend  saj-s 
that  the  iKKly  of  St.  James  was  put  on 
^KKird  a  ship  and  abandoned  to  the  sea  j 
but  the  shipi  being  guided  by  an  angel, 


R. 


landed  safely  in  Galicia*  There  the 
body  was  buried  ;  but  in  the  course  of 
time  the  place  of  its  burial  was  for* 
gotten,  and  not  discovered  again  till  the 
year  Soo,  when  it  was  miraculously  re- 
vealed to  a  friar. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  Sa^reti  and  l^cndaty 
Art^  L  211,  says  :  *' Then  they  caused 
the  body  of  the  saint  to  be  tnuiBported 
to  Compostella  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  surprising  miracles  which  graced  his 
shrine  J  he  was  honoured  not  merely  in 
Galida,  but  throughout  all  Spain*  He 
became  the  patron  saint  of  the  Spaniards^ 
and  Compostella,  as  a  place  of  pilgrim* 
age,  was  renowned  throughout  Europe. 
From  all  countries  bands  of  ^jilgrims  re- 
sorted there,  so  that  sometimes  thero 
were  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousiuid  in 
one  year.  The  military  order  of  Saint 
Jago,  enrolled  by  Don  Alphonso  for  their 
protection,  became  one  of  the  greatest 
and  richest  in  Spain, 

'*  Now,  if  I  should  proceed  to  recount 
all  the  wonderfid  deeds  enacted  by  San* 
tiago  in  behalf  of  his  chosen  people,  they 
would  till  a  volume.  The  Spanish  his- 
torians number  thirty^cight  visible  appa- 
ritions, in  which  this  glorious  saint  de- 
scended from  heaven  in  person,  and  took 
the  command  of  their  armies  against  the 
Moors." 

26.  Before  me. 

29.  James  i.  5  and  17  :  "If  any  of  you 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him. 
,  -  ,  .  Every  good  gift  and  every  per- 
fect gift  Is  from  above,  and  cometh  down 
from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning." 

In  this  line,  instead  of  largezza^  some 
editions  read  aitep'€zza;  but  as  James 
describes  the  bounties  of  heaven,  and 
not  its  joys,  the  former  reading  is  un- 
doubtedly the  correct  one, 

32.  St  Peter  personifies  Faith;  St 
James,  Hope ;  and  SL  John,  Charity. 
These  three  were  distinguished  above 
the  other  Apostles  by  clearer  manifes- 
tations of  their  Master's  favour,  as,  for 
example,  their  being  present  at  tho 
Transfiguration. 

34.  These  words  are  addressed  by  St 
James  to  Dante. 
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36.  In  llic  raclianoe  of  Ihe  Ihrec 
theological  vkiues^  F^iitli^  Hope,  and 
Charity. 

38,  To  the  three  Apostles  luminous 
above  him  and  overwhelming  him  with 
their  light.  Pmim  cxxL  I  :  "I  will 
lifl  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  firom 
%vheoce  cometh  my  help.'* 

42.  With  the  most  augiBt  spirits  of 
the  celestial  city.  Sec  Canto  XXIV. 
Note  IIS. 

49.  IJeatrice. 

54.  In  God|  ori  as  Dante  says  in 
Caiito  XXIV,  42  i  — 

*'  TTicre  where  depicted  everything  is  seen,*' 
And  again.  Canto  XXVI.  106  :— 

"  For  1  behold  it  in  the  inithful  mirror* 
That  of  Him^Xt  all  things  parhelion  makes, 
And  none  tnokes  Him  parhclioti  of  itsdr." 

58.  "Say  what  it  is,"  and  "whence 
it  came  to  be." 

62,  The  answer  to  these  two  ques- 
tions  involves  no  self-praise,  as  the  an- 
swer to  the  other  M^ould  have  done,  if  it 
had  come  from  Dante's  lips. 

67.  This  definition  of  Hope  is  from 
Peter  Lombard's  Lib,  Sent,  Book  HI. 
Dist.  26:  *"  Est  spes  aria  expectaiiofu- 
tttra  bmiiludirtis,  vetiictts  €x  Dii  gratia, 
d  meritis  pr^cedcntihiu,^^ 

72.  The  I'salmist  David. 

73.  In  his  divine  songs,  or  songs  of 
God.  Psiitm  ix.  10  :  *'  And  they  that 
know  thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in 
thee." 

78.  Your  rain  \  that  b^  of  David  and 
St.  James. 

S4-  According  to  the  legend,  St. 
James  suffered  martyrdom  under  Herod 
A^rrippa, 

89.  **  The  mark  of  the  high  calling 
and  election  snre,"  namely.  Paradise, 
which  is  the  aim  and  object  of  all  the 
**  friends  of  God  j "  or,  as  St.  James 
expresses  it  in  his  Epistle^  \,  12 : 
**  Blessed  is  the  man  that  cndureth 
temptation :  for  when  he  is  tried,  he 
shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which 
th«  Loi-d  hath  promised  to  them  that 
love  him.*' 

go.   This  expression  is  from  the  Epistle 
of  James,  ii,   23  :   *'  And  be  was  called 
the  Friend  of  God." 
gi.  The  spintuai  body  and  the  glo- 


rified   earthly    body.       Isaiah    Ixi.    , 
*  *  Therefore  m  their  land  they  shall  po5» 
sess  the  double  -  everlasting  joy  shall  t 
unto  them." 

95 >  St,  John  in  Revelation  "vii.  g 
**  After  tliis  I  beheld,  and  lo,  &  grd 
multitude,  whicli  no  man  could 
ber,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  od 
people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  tii« 
throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothd 
witJi  white  robes  alid  palms  iu  thdl 
hands." 

100.  St.  John. 

1 01.  If  Cancer,  whidi  in  winter 
at  sunset,  had  one  star  as  bright  as  thiS| 
it  would  turn  night  into  day* 

105.  Any  faihng,  such  as  vanitji 
ostentation,  or  the  like. 

107.  St,  Peter  and  St.  James. 

113.  This  svmibol  or  allegory  of  th« 
Pelican^  applied  to  ChrLst,  was  popultf 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  seen 
not  only  in  the  songs  of  poets,  but  in 
sculpture  on  the  portals  of  chuixhes, 

Tnibant,  Roi  de  Navarre,  Chanscfl 
LXV.,  says:-« 

"  Diex  est  ensi  comme  li  Pelicans, 
Qui  fait  son  Bit  el  plus  haitt  arbre  sua, 
Et  M  mauvais  oseau,  qui  vicnt  dc  jus 
Scs  oisdloits  odst,  tant  est  puans  : 
la  pere  vient  deatrois  et  ango&scux, 
Dou  bee  s'fldst,  de  son  s;)zic  dolcrcus 
Vivre  rcfiit  tanlOJJt  ses  oLsellons  ; 
Die;c  fist  auteh  quant  vint  sa  paasianf^ 
De  son  douc  sane  rachcia  ses  cnfans 
Duu  Deaubic,  qui  tant  parcst  poisH;in!>." 

H4.  John  xix.  27  :  *•  Then  saith  lie 
to  the  disciple,  Behold  thy  mother  f 
And  from  that  hour  that  disciple  took 
her  unto  his  own  home." 

121.  St.  John.  Dante — bearing  iw 
mind  the  words  of  Christ,  John  xxi 
22 y  **  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come, 
what  is  that  to  thee?  ....  Then 
went  this  saying  abroad  among  the 
brethren,  that  that  disciple  should  not 
die  '*— looks  lo  see  if  tlie  spiritual  body 
of  the  saint  be  in  any  way  eclipsed  by 
his  eardily  body.  St.  John,  reading 
his  unspoken  thought,  immediately  un- 
deceives him, 

Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  I^gatdaryy 
Af't^  I.  139,  remarks  :  "  The  legend 
whicli  supposes  St.  John  reserved  aJiv^ 
has  not  been  generally  received  in  the 
Church,  and  as  a  subject  of  paituing  i| 
is  very  uncommon.     It  occui'S   in 
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^enologium  Gntcum,  where  the  grave 
ito  which  St,  John  descends  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  fossa  in  criicis  fi^piram 
(in  the  form  of"  a  cross).  In  a  series 
of  the  deaths  of  the  Apostles,  St.  John 
is  ascending  from  the  grave ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  ihe  deck  legend,  St.  John 
died  without  pain  or  change,  and  im- 
mediately ro5c  again  in  bodily  form, 
and  ascended  into  hesiven  to  rejtjin 
Christ  and  the  Virgin.'* 

126.  Till  the  predcslined  number  of 
the  elect  i!*  complete,  RfViiatwn  vi. 
It  :  **  And  white  robes  were  given  unto 
every  one  of  I  hem  ;  and  it  was  said  unto 
them,  that  they  sliould  rest  yet  for  a 
little  .season,  until  their  fellow^*servants 
also  and  their  brethren,  that  should 
be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  ful- 
filled;' 

127.  TIjo  spiritual  body  and  the  glori- 
fied earthly  body. 

128*  Chritt  and  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Butler,  L'rvcs  of  iht  Saints^  VIII.  173. 
says  :  **  It  is  a  traditionary  pious  belit;f, 
that  the  body  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
raised  by  God  soon  after  her  death, 
and  assumed  to  glor>t  by  a  singular 
privilege,  before  the  general  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  This  is  mentioned  by  the 
arned  Andrew  of  Crete  in  the  East, 

the  seventh,  and  by  St,  Grtgoiy  oi 
'ows  in  the  West»  in  the  sixth  ceJi- 
,  So  great  was  tlie  respect  aiid 
tion  of  ihe  fathers  towards  this 
most  holy  and  most  exalted  of  all  pure 
creatures,  that  St.  Epiphanius  durst  not 
afHnn  that  she  ever  died,  because  he 
had  never  found  any  mention  of  her 
death,  and  because  she  might  have  been 
prescr^'cd  immortal,  and  translated  to 
glory  witliout  dying." 

132.  By  the  sacred  trio  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  James,  and  St.  John. 

138.  Because  his  eyes  were  so  blinded 
by  the  splendour  of  the  beloved  disciple. 
Speaking  of  St.  John,  Claudius,  the 
Ge-man  poet,  says:  **It  delights  me 
most  of  all  to  read  in  John  :  there  is  in 
him  something  so  entirely  wonderful, — 
twilight  and  night,  and  through  it  the 
swiftly  darting  lightning, — a  soft  even- 
ing cloud,  and  behind  the  cloud  the 
broad  full  moon  bodily  ;  something  so 
deeply,  sarlly  pensive,  so  high,  so  full 
of  anticipation,   that   one   cannot   have 


enough  of  it.  In  reading  John  it  is 
always  with  me  as  though  I  saw  him 
before  me,  lying  on  the  bosom  of  his 
Master  at  the  last  supper :  as  though 
his  angel  were  holding  the  light  for  me^ 
and  in  certain  ]iassages  would  fall  upon 
my  neck  and  whisper  something  in  mine 
ear.  I  am  far  from  understanding  all  I 
read,  but  it  often  seema  to  me  as  if  what 
John  meant  were  floating  before  in  the 
distance  ;  and  even  when  I  look  into  a  pas* 
sage  altogether  dark,  I  have  a  foretaste 
of  some  great,  glorious  meaning,  which 
I  shall  one  day  understand,  and  for  thi& 
reason  I  grasp  so  eagerly  after  every 
new  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  of 
John.  Indeed,  most  of  them  only  play 
upon  the  edge  of  Ihe  evening  cloud,  and 
the  moon  behind  it  has  (juiet  rest.'* 


CANTO  XXVI. 

I.  The  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars 
continued.  St.  John  examines  Dante  on 
Charity,  in  the  sense  of  Love,  as  in 
Milton,  Par.  Lost,  XIL  583  :— 

"  Love, 
By  name  to  comt  called  Diarity/' 

12.  Ananias,  the  disdple  at  Damas- 
cus, whose  touch  restored  the  sight  of 
Saul.  Acts  ix.  17:  "And  Ananias 
went  liis  way,  and  entered  into  the 
bouse,  and  putting  his  hands  on  him, 
said.  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even 
Jesus,  that  appeared  unto  thee  in  the 
way  as  thou  earnest,  hath  sent  me,  that 
thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight,  and  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  imme- 
diately there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had 
been  scales  ;  and  he  received  sight  forth- 
with, and  arose,  and  was  baptized." 

17.  God  is  the  beginning  and  end  ot 
aB  my  love. 

38.  The  commentators  differ  as  to 
which  of  the  philosophers  Dante  here 
refers  ;  whether  to  Aristotle,  Plato,  OC 
Pjthagoras. 

39.  The  angels* 
42.  Exodus    xxxiiL    19 .     "  And    he 

said,  I  will  nrj^e  all  my  goodncsis  pass 
before  thee.** 

44.  fghn  f.  I;    'Mil  tne  beginmng 
was  tlie   Word,  and  the  \\  L»td  was  with 
God,  and  the  VVotd  >n^  Ci'jiS.,  -  -  -  - 
^  And  l\w  ^ot^  v,a&  tvv:^?-^  ^»<^-^  *=^ 
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Atnotip  us,  ...  .  full  of  grace 
truth/' 

46.  Hy  nil  tlic  dictates  of  hnmati  tea- 
loti  and  divine  authority. 

52.  Ill  Christian  ar*  the  eagle  i«  the 
«yrnbol  of  St.  John,  indicalip^  Jiis  more 
fervid  irntigination  and  deeper  insight 
into  divine  mysteries.  Scmctimes  even 
the  saint  was  represented  with  the  head 
ttuu  teet  oi  an  eagle,  and  the  hiuids  audi 
body  of  a  man. 

64.  All  living  creatures. 
69.     Isaiah   vi.  3  :     *'As   one   cried 
unto  another,  and  said.  Holy,  holy,  holy 
is  the  Lorfl  of  iiosts ;  the  whole  earth  is 
full  of  his  glory.*' 

83.  The  soul  of  Adam. 
91.  *'Tell  me,  of  what  age  was  Adam 
when  he  was  created  7 "  is  one  of  the 
questions  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ditiiogtte 
letwem  Saturn  and  Solomon ;  and  the 
answer  is,  "I  tell  thee,  he  was  thirty 
winters  old.**  And  Buti  says  :  **  He  was 
created  of  the  age  of  thirty-three,  or 
thereabout;  and  therefore  the  author 
says  that  Adajn  alone  was  created  by 
God  in  perfect  age  and  stature,  and  no 
other  man."  And  Sir  Thouias  Browne, 
Keiigio  Mt\iic^  §  39:  "Some  divines 
count  x\dam  thirty  years  old  at  his 
creation,  becaiise  they  suppose  him 
created  in  the  perfect  age  and  stature  of 
man," 

Stehelin,  Tmditkms  of  the  Jnvs^  I.  16, 
quotes  RaUbi  Ebezer  as  saying  *'that 
the  first  man  reach etl  from  the  earth  to 
the  firmament  of  hen^ven  ;  but  that,  after 
he  had  sinned,  CJo<l  laid  his  hands  on 
him  and  reduced  him  to  a  lesB  size." 
And  Rabbi  Salomon  writes,  tliat  *Svlien 
he  lay  down,  lii^  head  was  in  the  east 
and  his  feet  in  the  west." 

107.  Parhelion  is  an  imperfect  image 
of  the  sun,  fanned  by  reflection  in  the 
clouds.  All  things  are  snch  faint  reflec- 
tions of  the  Creator ;  but  he  is  the  re- 
Hection  of  none  of  them. 

Buti  inlerprcts  the  passage  difrcrentlj^ 
giving  to  the  word  paregiio  the  meaning 
of  ricettarf^h\  receptacle. 

iiS.  In  Limbo,  longing  for  Para- 
dise, where  the  only  puiiisliment  is  to 
live  in  desire,  but  without  ho|>e.  /nf, 
IV.  4r :— 

'  Lost  ai*  w«,  and  ajx  only  so  ^  punished, 
•Th,\t  withent  hope  ^e  live  f>^  'n  tlesir«;. 


124,  Most  of  the  Oriental  languages 
claim  the  honour  of  being  the  language 
spoken  by  Adam  in  Paradise.  Juan 
BautistA  de  Erro  claims  it  for  the  Basque, 
or  Va^congada.  See  Alp/tahH  of  Prim. 
Lc?tg,  of  Spain,  Pt  IL  Ch.  2,   Krving' 

129.  See  Canto  XVI.  79  x-^ 

'*  AU  thiaj^  of  yours  bare  their  morlahty, 
Even  as  yourselves,'* 

134.  Dante,  De  Voig.  Eloq.,  I.  Ch. 
4,  says,  speaking  of  Adam  :  *  *  What  woi 
the  first  word  he  spake  will,  I  doubt  not. 
readily  suggest  itself  to  every  one  of  souniJ 
mind  as  being  what  God  is,  namely,  El^ 
cither  in  the  way  of  question  or  of  ao* 
awer." 

136.  The  word  used  by  Matthews, 
xxvii.  46,  is  Eli^  and  by  Mark,  xv,  34, 
Eloi^  which  Dante  assumes  to  be  of  later 
use  than  EL  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
authority  for  this.  El  is  God  ;  Eli^  of 
Eloi^  tny  God. 

137.  \i^tz.z%  Ati Pi^,^^  %  "As'i 
woods  change  their  leaves  in  autui 
and  tlie  earliest  ftU],  so  the  ancient  words 
pass  away,  and  the  new  tlourish  in  the 
freshness  of  youth.  ....  Many  that  now 
have  fallen  sJiall  spring  «p  again,  and 
others  fall  whidi  now  are  held  in  honour, 
if  usage  wills,  which  is  llie  judge,  the 
law,  and  the  rule  of  lang\jage,** 

139.  The  mount  of  Purgatory,  ou 
whose  summit  was  the  Terrestrial  Fan^ 
dise, 

142.  The  sixth  hour  is  noon  in  the 
old  way  of  reckoning ;  and  at  noon  the 
sun  1ms  completed  one  quarter  or  quad- 
rant of  the  arc  of  his  revolution,  and 
changes  to  the  next.  The  hour  whicli  \\ 
second  to  the  sixth,  is  the  hour  which 
follows  it,  or  one  o*clock.  This  gives 
seven  hours  for  Adam^s  stay  »n  Paradise; 
and  so  says  Peter  Conicstor  (Dante's 
Peter  Majigiador)  in  bis  ecclesiastical 
history. 

The  Talmud,  as  qvtoted  by  Stehelin. 
Traditimts  cf  tlu  yiticsy  I.  ao,  giv*;s  ll»« 
following  account  :  "The  day  has  twelve 
hours.  In  the  first  hour  the  dust  of 
which  Adam  was  formed  was  brtnight 
together.  In  the  second,  this  dusit  w^ 
made  a  rude,  unshapely  mai>s.  In  the 
third,  the  limbs  were  itrctcbed  out.  lit 
^V\\e  VjMt\\\,  a.?^\\\  Ns*-*ft,  Uidwd  in  it,     if 
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the  fifth,  Adam  stood  tipon  his  feet.  In 
the  sixth  he  assigned  the  names  of  all 
things  tlmt-vvcre  created.  In  the  isevenlh, 
he  received  Eve  for  bis  contort.  In 
the  eighth,  two  wciit  lo  bed  and  four 
rose  out  of  it ;  the  begeUiiir;  and  birth  of 
two  childix^n  in  that  time,  iiamcly»  Cain 
«*.iid  his  Bister.  In  the  nhith,  he  w:is  forbid 
to  eat  of  the  fiiiit  of  the  tree.  In  the  tenth, 
he  disobeyed.  In  the  eleventf],  he  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced.  In  the 
twelfth,  he  was  banished,  or  driven  out 
of  tlic  garden," 
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C.\NTO    XXVIL 

r.  The  Heaven  of  the  Fixed  Stars 
continued.  The  anger  of  St.  Peter; 
and  the  ascent  to  llie  Priniam  Mobile, 
or  Crystalline  Heaven. 

DantCj  CstwiiQ  IL  15»  inakes  this 
Crystalline  Heaven  the  symbol  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  He  says  :  "The  Crystal- 
line Heaven,  which  has  previously  l^cun 
called  the  Priinuin  Mobile,  has  a  very 
manifest  resemblance  to  Moral  Philo- 
sophy ;  for  Moral  Philosophy,  as  Thomas 
says  in  treating  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Kthics,  directs  us  to  tlie  other  sciences. 
For,  as  the  Philosopher  says  in  the  fifth 
of  the  Ethics,  legal  justice  directs  us  to 
learn  the  sciences,  and  orders  them  lo 
be  learned  and  mastered,  so  that  they 
ly  not  be  abandoned  ;  so  this  heaven 
ectswith  its  movement  the  daily  re- 
tlutions  of  all  the  others,  by  which 
[daily  they  all  receive  here  below  the 
virtue  of  all  their  parts.  For  if  its  revo- 
lution did  not  thus  direct,  little  of  their 
virtues  would  reach  liere  below,  and 
little  of  their  sight.  Hence,  supposing 
it  were  possible  for  this  ninth  heaven  to 
stand  still,  the  thinl  part  of  heaven 
would  not  be  seen  in  each  part  gf  tlic 
earth;  and  Saturn  w^ould  be  hidden 
from  each  part  of  the  earth  fourteen 
years  and  a  half;  and  Jupiter,  six  years  \ 
jmd  Mars,  almost  a  ^ear  \  and  the  San, 
one  hundred  an(^  eighty- two  days  And 
^  mrteeu  hours  (1  say  days,  that  is,  so 
uch  time  as  so  many  days  would  niea- 
rej;  and  Venus  and  Mercury  would 
conceal  and  show  themselves  nearly  as 
tlie  Sun ;  and  the  Moon  would  be  hidden 
from  all  people  for  the  space  of  fourteen 
day»  and  a  half.     Truly  there  would  be 


here  below  no  production,  nor  life  of 
animals,  nor  plants;  there  would  be 
neither  night,  nor  day»  nor  week,  nor 
month,  nor  year  ;  but  the  whole  universe 
would  be  deranged,  and  the  movement 
of  the  stars  in  vain.  And  not  olhcnvisc, 
were  Moml  Philosophy  to  cease,  the 
other  sciences  would  be  for  a  time  con- 
cealed, and  there  would  be  no  produc* 
tion,  nor  life  of  felicity,  and  in  vain 
would  be  the  writings  or  discoveries  of 
antiquity.  Wherefore  it  is  very  manifest 
that  this  heaven  bears  a  resemblance  to 
Moral  Philosophy. 

9,  Without  desire  for  more^ 

fo,  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  John, 
mud  Adam, 

14.  If  the  white  planet  Jupiter  should 
become  as  red  as  Mai's. 

22,  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  who  won 
liis  ivay  to  the  Popedom  by  intrigue. 
See  Jtif,  IJI.  Note  59,  and  XIX.  Note 

S3- 

25.  Tlic  Vatican  hill,  to  which  the 
body  of  St.  Peter  Wtt5  transferred  from 
the  catacombs. 

36.  Z«^  xxiii.  443  "And  there  was 
darkness  over  all  the  earth  ,  .  ,  ,  .  And 
the  sun  was  davkcned." 

41.  Linus  was  the  immediate  successor 
of  St.  Peter  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
Cletus  of  Linus.  They  were  both  roar- 
lyis  of  the  first  age  of  the  Clmrch- 

44.  SixlUB  and  Pius  were  Popes 
and  martyrs  of  the  second  age  of  the 
Church  ;  CalLxtus  and  Urban^  of  the 
third. 

47.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  Pope  the 
favoured  Guelfs,  and  on  the  left  the  per- 
secuted GhibellJncs. 

50.  The  Papal  banner,  on  which  arf 
the  keys  of  St  Peter. 

51.  The  wars  against  the  Ghibcllines 
in  general,  and  particularly  that  waged 
against  the  Colonna  family,  ending  in 
the    destruction    of    Palestrina,       Inf. 

^XXV  11.85:-^ 

'*  But  he,  die  Prince  of  ihe  new  Pharaccs, 
Having  a  war  near  unto  Laluraii, 
And  not  with  S.tmccns  nor  with  lhe,Tcw<, 
For  each  one  of  his  cnfTiiics  was  C'lrisitaji, 
And  none  of  dicm  had  t>ccn  lo  ctEit'iju^rr  Acfc* 
Nor  mcrchnndisbg  in  the  Sultan's  Jainl" 

53.  The  sale  of  indulgences,  rtamptd 
wth  the  Papal  seal,  bearing  the  head  of 
St.  Peter. 

K  K   • 
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55.  Matthnv  vii.  15:  **  Beware  of 
false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in 
sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are 
ravening  wolves." 

57.  Psalm  xliv.  23 :  "  Awake,  why 
sleepest  thou,  O  Lord  ?" 

5S,  Clement  V.  of  Gascony,  made 
Pope  in  1305,  and  John  XXII.  of  Ca^ 
hors  in  France,  in  1316.  Buti  makes 
the  allusion  more  general:  "They  of 
Cahors  and  Gascony  are  preparing  to 
drink  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  because 
they  were  preparing  to  be  Popes,  car- 
dinals, archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
E relates  in  the  Church  of  God,  that  is 
uilt  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs." 

6t.  Dante  alludes  elsewhere  to  this 
mtcrvenlion  of  Providence  to  save  the 
Roman  Empire  by  the  hand  of  Scipio* 
Cotnila^  IV.  5,  he  says:  *^Is  not  the 
hand  of  God  visible,  when  in  the  war 
^•with  Hannibal,  having;  lost  so  many 
_  atizens,  tliat  three  bushels  of  rings  were 
Tcarried  to  Africa,  the  Romans  would 
have  abandoned  the  land,  if  that  blessed 
youth  Scipio  had  not  undertaken  tbe 
expedition  to  Africa,  to  secure  its  free- 
dom ?  " 

69.  When  the  sun  is  in  Capricorn  ; 
that  is,  from  the  middle  of  Decemljer  to 
r  the  middle  of  January. 

6S.  Boccaccio,  Ninfale  (tAmeto^  de- 
icribing  a  battle  between  two  6ocks  of 
twajis,  says  the  spectators  **saw  the 
air  full  of  feathers,  as  when  the  nurse 
of  Jove  [AraalthuEa,  the  Goat]  holds 
Apollo,  the  white  snow  is  seen  to  fadl 
in  flakes." 

And  Whvttier,  Sn(rjj'Bmnd: — 

*'  Unwarrncd  by  any  sun&ct  light, 
ITie  gray  day  darkened  into  night, 
A  night  made  hoajry  with  the  swarm 
And  whirl-dance  of  the  blindbg  aiuroii 
As  xigzag  wavering  to  and  fto 
Crossed  and  recrossed  the  wt»g6d  snow." 

72.  llie  spirits  described  in  Canto 
XXU.  131,  as 

"  The  tntimphane  throng 
That   comes   rejolcuig    through    this    rounded 
ether/* 

and  had  remained  behind  when  Christ 
and  the  Vir^n  Mary  ascended. 

74.  Till  his  sight  could  follow  them 
no  more,  on  account  of  the  exceeding 
ys^tne&s,  q(  the  space  betweciu 


79*  Canto  XXTI,  135. 

81.  The  first  climate  1$  tUe  toriid 
zone»  the  first  from  the  equator.  From 
midst  to  end,  is  from  tbe  meridian  to 
the  horizon,  Dante  had  been,  then* 
six  hours  in  the  Heaven  of  the  Fixel 
Stars ;  for,  as  Milton  savs.  Pan  Lestt 
V.  580:— 

*'  Time,  though  in  eternity^  apf»lled 
To  motion,  roeaffurcs  alt  things  durable. 
By  present,  past^  and  future.* 

82.  Bemg  now  in  the  meridian  o4 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar^  Dante  sees  tfl 
the  westward  of  Cadiz  the  sea  Ulysscf 
sailed,  when  he  turned  his  stem  untt» 
the  morning  and  made  his  oars  wingl 
for  his  mad  flight,  as  described  in  In/, 
XXVI. 

83*  Eastward  he  almost  sees  the 
Phceniciau  coast ;  almost,  and  not  qtulc, 
because,  say  the  commentators,  it  was 
already  niglit  lliere. 

84.  Europa,  daughter  of  King  Age* 
nor,  borne  to  the  island  of  Crete  on 
the  back  of  Jupiter,  who  had  taken  the 
shape  of  a  bull. 

Ovid,  Af€t,,  11.,  Addison's  Tr. :— 

**  Agenor^s  royal  daughter,  as  she  played 
Ajnon^  the  fields,  the  nulk-whitc  bull  surveyed, 
And  viewed  hi^  spotlc^fis  body  with  delight, 
And  at  a  distance  kept  him  in  her  *ighi. 
At  letigth  she  plucked  tlie  risiox  flowers,  and  fd 
The  gentle  beasL,  antl  fondly  stroked  his  bead. 

TiU  now  ^¥ifn  wanton  and  devoid  of  fcai , 
Not  knowing  that  she  prt^^scd  the  Thuriticrer, 
She  placed  herself  upon  his  back,  and  rode 
O'er  (leldb  and  naeadfows^  seated  on  the  god. 

**  Ke  genlly  njirchcd  along,  and  by  dcffree* 
Left  the  dry  meadow,  and  approached  the  sea* ', 
Where  now  he  dips  hw.  hoofs  and  wet*  hi&  thij^lu, 
Nqw  plunges  m^  and  cajrica  ofi'the  prize/' 

8$.  See  Canto  XXII.  Note  151. 

87,  The  suiJ  was  in  Aries,  two  signs 
in  advance  of  Gemini,  ia  which  Dante 
then  was, 

$S,  DoftH£asig3L\rL  Sec  Canto  XXIY 
Note  iia 

91.  Purg.XXXL  49'- 

**  Never  to  thee  presented  art  or  nature 

Pleasure  so  greMt  as  the  fair  limbs  wbereut 
I   was    enclosed,    which    scattered    are    li 
earth," 

98.  The  Gemini,  or  Twins*  are 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  sons  of  Led^ 
And  as  Jupiter,  their  father,  came  t9 
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her  in  ihe  shape  of  a  swan,  Lliis  sign  of 
the  7€riuic  is  called  the  nest  of  Leda. 
Dante  now  mounts  up  from  the  Heaven 
of  the  fixed  sLars  to  the  Primum  Mobile, 
or  Crj'stalline  Heaven. 

103.  Dante's  desire  to  know  m  what 
part  of  this  heaven  he  was. 

109.  All  the  other  heavens  have  their 
Regents  or  Intelligences,  See  Canto 
IL  Note  131.  But  Ihe  Primutn  Mobile 
has  the  Divine  Mind  alone. 

113.  By  that  precinct  Dante  means 
the  Empyrean,  which  embraces  ihe  Pri- 
mum Mobile,  as  that  does  ail  the  other 
heavens  below  iL 

117.  The  half  of  ten  is  five,  and  the 
•  fiflh  is  two.  The  product  of  these, 
i  when  multiplied  together,  is  ten, 

117.  Wordsworth,  Intimations  of  Im- 
fnoriaiity: — 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sle«p  and  a  forpeltiug : 
r     The  Soul  that  ri.i«»  with  iis,  ouf  luVs  Sur, 
I         Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar: 
Not  tn  entire  forgct/iilneAS^ 
And  not  b  nttcr  nakedness, 
But  trail] HE  clouds  of  &3ory,  do  \^e  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  Hes  about  U5  in  our  lafancy  I! 
Shades  of  the  pmon-hatisc  bc^in,  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  li^ht,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ; 
llie  Youtht  who  daily  farther  from  the  cast 
Mis  St  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
]a  on  his  u'ay  a  (tended  r 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  dfty." 

I      137.   Aurora,   dauijhler  of  Hyperion, 
or  the  Sun,     Tttrg,  11,  7  ; — 

"  So  that  the  white  and  the  vermilion  cheeks 
or  beautiful  Aurora,  where  I  wa*, 
By    xoo    great    age    were    changing   into 
orange," 

140.  Or,  perhaps,  to  steer,  and 

"  Over  the  hfgh  seaa  to  keep 
The  barque  of  Peter  to  its  proper  bearings." 

143,  This  neglected  centesimal  was 
the  omission  of  some  inconsiderable 
fraction  or  centesimal  part,  in  (he  corn- 
put  aiion  of  the  year  according  to  the 
Julian  calendar,  which  was  corrected  in 
the  Gregorian,  some  two  centuries  and 
A  half  after  Dante's  death.  By  this 
ftiTCir,  in  a  long  lapse  of  time,  the 
Jionths  would  cease  to  corresjKind  to 


the  seasons,  and  January  he  no  longer  a 
winter,  but  a  spHng  month." 

Sir  John  HerscTiel,  Treatise  on  As' 
ir0n&m}\  Ch.  XIII.,  says:  **The  Julian 
rule  made  every  fourth  year,  without 
exception,  a  bissextile.  This  is,  in  fact, 
an  over-correction  ;  it  supposes  the 
length  of  the  tropical  year  to  be  365I  d., 
which  is  too  greats  and  thereby  induces 
an  error  of  7  days  in  900  years,  as  will 
easily  appear  on  trial.  Accordingly, 
so  early  as  the  year  14 1 4,  it  began  to 
be  perceived  that  the  equinoxes  were 
gradually  creeping  away  from  the  21st 
of  March  and  September,  where  they 
ought  to  have  always  fallen  had  the 
Julian  year  been  exact,  and  happening 
(as  it  appeared)  too  early.  The  ne- 
cessity of  a  fresh  and  effectual  reform 
in  the  calendar  was  from  that  time 
continually  urged,  and  at  length  ad- 
mitted. The  change  (which  took  place 
under  the  Popedom  of  Gregory  XIII.) 
consisted  in  the  omission  of  ten  nominal 
days  after  the  4th  of  October,  1582,  (so 
that  the  next  day  was  called  the  15th 
and  not  the  5th),  and  the  promulgation 
of  the  rule  already  explained  for  future 
regulation.^' 

It  will  appear  from  the  verse  of 
Dante,  that  this  error  and  its  conse- 
quences had  been  noticed  a  century 
earlier  than  the  year  mentioned  by 
Herschel.  Dante  speaks  ironically ; 
naming  a  ver)'  long  period,  and  mean- 
ing a  very  short  one. 

145.  Dante  here  refers  either  to  the 
reforms  he  expected  from  the  Emperor 
Henr>'  VIL,  or  to  tho^e  he  as  confi' 
dently  looked  for  from  Can  Grande 
dell  a  Scala,  the  Veltro,  or  greyhound, 
of  Inf,  L  101,  who  was  to  slay  the 
she* wolf,  and  make  her  "perish  in  her 
pain,"  and  whom  he  so  wamdy  eulo- 
gizes  in  Canto  XVII.  of  the  Paradiso. 
Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  wishes ! 
Patient  Italy  has  waited  more  than 
five  centuries  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy,  but  at  length  she  has  touched 
the  bones  of  her  prophet,  anti  '*is  re- 
vived and  stands  upon  her  feet," 


CANTO   XXVIIT. 

I,   The   Primum   Mobile,  or  Crystal* 
line  lleaveu^  CQii\.\Ti>xt'i^ 
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3.  Milton,  Par,  Lost,  IV.  505  1— • 

"  TJius  thcM  two, 
IinpnradUed  in  one  another's  arms. 
The  hnppicr  lulcn,  shall  enjoy  their  fill 
Of  blisK  on  bliiM." 

I4.  That  Crystalline  Heaven,  which 
Dante  calls  a  volume,  or  scroll,  as  in 
Canto  XXIII.  112:— 

'*  The  regal  mantle  of  the  volumes  all" 

16.  The  light  of  God,  represented  as 
a  single  point,  to  indicate  its  unity  and 
indivisibility. 

32.  Iris,  or  the  rainbow. 

34.  These  nine  circles  of  fire  are 
the  nine  Orders  of  Angels  in  the  three 
Celestial  Hierarchies.  Dante,  Convito, 
II.  16,  says  that  the  Holy  Church  di- 
vides the  Angels  into  "three  Hier- 
archies, that  is  to  say,  three  holy  or 
divine  Principalities ;  and  each  Hier- 
archy has  three  Orders ;  so  that  the 
Church  believes  and  affirms  nine  Or- 
ders of  spiritual  beings.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  Angels ;  the  second,  that 
of  the  Archangels  ;  the  third,  that  of 
the  Thrones.  And  these  three  Orders 
form  the  first  Hierarchy;  not  first  in 
reference  to  rank  nor  creation  (for  the 
others  are  more  noble,  and  all  were 
created  together),  but  first  in  reference 
to  our  ascent  to  their  height.  Then 
follow  the  Dominions  ;  next  the  Vir- 
tues ;  then  the  Principalities  ;  and  these 
form  the  second  Hierarchy.  Above 
these  are  the  Powers,  and  the  Cheru- 
bim, and  above  all  are  the  Seraphim ; 
and  these  form  the  third  Hierarchy." 

It  will  be  ol)served  that  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  Orders  does  not 
agree  with  that  followed  in  the  poem. 

55.  Barlow,  Study  of  the  Div.  Com.y 
p.  533,  remarks :  **  Within  a  circle  of 
ineffable  joy,  circumscribed  only  by 
light  and  love,  a  point  of  intense  bright- 
ness so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Dante  that 
he  could  not  sustain  the  sight  of  it. 
Around  this  vivid  centre,  from  which 
the  heavens  and  all  nature  depend, 
nine  concentric  circles  of  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy  revolved  with  a  velocity  in- 
versely proportioned  to  their  distance 
from  it,  the  nearer  circles  moving  more 
rapidly,  the  remoter  ones  less.  The 
poet  at  first  is  surprised  at  this,  it  be- 


ing the  reverse  of  the  relative  mo* 
ment,  from  the  same  source  of  propil' 
siont  of  the  heavens  themselves  annnl 
the  earth  as  their  centre.  But  tiie  in- 
fallible Beatrice  assures  him  that  tb 
difference  arises,  in  fact,  from  the  sa 
cause,  proximity  to, the  Divine  pieseooe, 
which  in  the  celestial  spheres  is  greater 
the  farther  they  are  from  the  centre,  bit 
in  the  circles  o€  angels,  on  the  contniy, 
it  is  greater  the  nearer  they  are  to  it" 

6a  Because  the  subject  has  not  bed 
investigated  and  discui»ed. 

64.  The  nine  heavens  are  here  ailed 
corporal  circles,  as  we  call  the  stars  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Latimer  says :  "A cor- 
poral heaven, where  the  stars 

are." 

70.  The  Primum  Mobile,  in  wludi 
Dante  and  Beatrice  now  are. 

77.  The  nearer  God  the  circle  is, » 
much  greater  virtue  it  possesses.  Hence 
the  outermost  of  the  heavens,  revolving 
round  the  earth,  corresponds  to  the  in- 
nermost of  the  Orders  of  Angels  levolT- 
ing  round  God,  and  is  controlled  by  it  as 
its  Regent  or  Intelligence.  To  make  this 
more  intelligible  I  will  repeat  here  the 
three  Triads  of  Angels,  ana  the  heavens 
of  which  they  are  severally  the  intelli- 
gences, as  already  given"  in  Canto  II. 
Note  131. 


The  Seraphim, 
The  Cherubim, 
The  Thrones, 

The  Dominions, 
The  Virtues, 
The"  Powers, 


Primum  Mobile. 
The  Fixed  Stars. 
Saturn. 

Jupiter. 
Mars. 
The  Sun. 


The  Principalities,     "Venus. 
The  Archangels,        Mercury i. 
The  Angels,  The  Mooriv 

80.  Mneid,  XII.  365,  Davidson's  T-/ 
**  As  when  the  blast  of  Thracian   Bore' 
roars  on  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  to  the  sho; 
pursues  the  waves,  wherever  the  winds 
exert  their  incumbent  force,  the  clouds 
fly  through  the  air."  ". 

Each  of  the  four  winds  blow  three  difA 
ferent  blasts;  either  directly  in  front,  or 
from  the  right  cheek,  or  the  left.     Ac- 
cording to  Boccaccio,  the  north-east  wind 
in  Italy  is  milder  than  the  north-west 
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9a  Dante  uses  this  comparison  before, 
^anto  I.  60: — 

'  Bttt  I  beheld  k  spmrkle  round  about 
I^skc  iron  thai  come^i  mohcn  from  the  fire." 

[3.  The  inventor  of  the  game  of  chess 
Liglit  it  to  a  Persian  king^  who  was  so 
de]ii;;htcd  with  it,  that  he  ofTercd  him  in 
reUiin  whatever  reward  he  might  ask* 
The  inventor  said  he  wished  only  a  grain 
"Of  wheat,  doubled  as  many  times  dA  there 
were  squares  on  the  chess-board;  that  is, 
one  grain  for  the  first  square,  two  for  the 
second,  four  for  the  thirds  and  SrO  on  to 
ty-four.  This  the  king  readily  granted  \ 
ut  when  the  amount  was  reckoned  up, 
le  had  not  wheat  enough  in  his  whole 
kingdom  to  pay  it. 

95*  Their  appointed  place  or  where* 
about. 

99.  Tliomas  Aquinas,  the  DocfiSr  An- 
gdktis  of  the  Schools,  treats  the  subject 
of  Angels  at  great  length  in  the.  nrst 
rolunie  of  his  Summa  I'heologica.  from 
»iucst.  L.  to  LKiv.,  and  from  Quxst*  cyi. 
to  cxiv.  He  constantly  quotes  Dionysius, 
sometimes  giving  his  exact  words,  but 
oftener  amplifying  and  interpreting  his 
meaning.  In  Quxst,  cvin,  he  dlscusiics 
tlie  names  of  the  Angels,  and  of  the 
SempJiim  and  Cherubim  speaks  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  The  name  of  Seraphim  is  not  given 
from  love  alone,  but  from  excess  of  love, 
which  the  name  of  heat  or  burning  im- 
plies.    Hence  Dionysius  (Cap.  VJl.  Ca/. 
/T/rr. ,  a  princ)  intcipreta  the  name  Sera- 
phim according  to  the  properties  of  fire, 
in  which  is  excess  of  heat*     In  fire,  how- 
cyer,    we   may    consider    three    things, 
irat,  a  certain  motion  which  is  upward, 
id  which  is  continuous ;  by  which  is  sig- 
lificd,  that  they  are  unchangingly  moving 
DV^rds  God.  Secondly,  its  active  power, 
irhich  i.s  heat ;  .   .  .   .  and  by  this  is  sig- 
lified  the  induesKe  of  this  kind  of  *\ngels, 
hich  they  exercise  powerfully  on  those 
nealh  them,  exciting  them  to  a  sublime 
irvour,  and  thoroughly  purifying  them 
iy  burning.     Thirtlly,  in  fire  its  "bright- 
ess  must  be  considered;  and  this  signi- 
ics  that  Mich  angels  have  vidthin  them- 
selves an  inextinguishable  light,  and  that 
they  perfectly  illuminate  others. 

*'  In  the  *ame  way  the  name  of  Chcm- 
^im  i»  ^ven   from  a  certain   excess  of 


k 
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knowledge;  hence  it  is  interpreted //mi- 
tndo  sckntiiv;  which  Dionysius  (Cap.VIL 
Cixi,  Hicr.^  a  princ.)  explains  in  four 
ways:  first,  as  perfect  vision  of  God; 
secondly,  full  recepfion  of  divine  light; 
thirdly^  that  in  God  himself  they  coni em- 
plate  the  beauty  of  the  order  of  things 
emanating  from  God ;  fourthly,  that, 
being  themselves  full  of  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge, they  copiously  pour  it  out  upon 
olhens." 

I  icx).  The  love  of  God,  which  holds 
them  fast  to  this  central  point  as  with  a 
band-  T^Axxxviii,  31 :  *' Canst  thou  bind 
the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loosa 
the  bands  of  Orion?" 
104.   Canto  IX,  61:— 

**  Above  us  there  are  mlrrora,  Thrones  you  ca.Q  ' 
ChciTi, 
From  whidi  fthines  out  on  us  God  JudDCant** 

Of  the  Thrones^  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Sum,  Theol,  CVIII.  5,  says:  ''The 
Order  of  Thrones  excels  the  inferior 
Orders  in  this,  that  it  has  the  power 
of  perceiving  immediately  in   God  the 

reasons  of  the  Divine  operations 

Dionysius  (Cap*  VII.  CceL  Hitr,)  ex- 
plains the  name  of  Thrones  from  their 
resemblance  to  material  chairs,  in  which 
fom-  things  are  to  be  considered.  First, 
in  reference  to  position,  because  chaii-s 
are  raised  above  the  ground ;  and  thus 
these  Angels,  which  are  called  Thronec, 
are  raised  so  far  that  they  can  perceive 
immediately  in  God  the  reaisons  of  things* 
Secondly,  in  material  chairs  firmness 
must  be  considerc<l,  because  one  sits 
firmly  in  them  ;  but  tit  is  \%  €  conz'erso,  fur 
the  Angels  themselvcii  are  made  firm  by 
God.  Thixtliy,  because  the  chair  receiver 
the  sitter,  and  he  can  Ix;  carried  in  it;  and 
thus  the  Angels  receive  God  in  lliem- 
selvcs,  and  in  a  ceriatn  seuJic  carry  him 
to  their  inferiors.  Fourthly,  from  their 
shape,  because  the  chfiir  is  open  on  unc. 
side,  to  receive  the  sitlei";  and  thus  thct»e 
Angels,  by  their  promptitutlc,  arc  opca 
to  receive  God  and  to  serve  hiin*" 

It  a  Dante,  CdfiVif<\  I,  i,  says: 
"Knowledge  is  the  idtimate  perfection 
of  our  soul,  in  which  consists  our  ulti- 
mate felicity*"  It  was  one  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  Schools,  whether  the 
beatilude  of  the  soul  Gonsiste<l  in  Utxa'^- 
ing  Of  \£v  Vcivuv^.  '^VorKv-a^  tv^vtia^  ^m^\E^- 
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The  children  of  I^fitona  are  ApoHo  and 
iana,  the  Sun  and  Moon. 
2*  When  I  he  Sun  is  in  Aries  and  the 
IMoun  in  Libnit  and  when  the  Sun  is 
Iting  and  the  full  Moon  risings  so  that 
ley  are  botli  on  the  hori^cou  at  the  same 
le* 

J,  So  long  as  they  remained  thus  equi- 
tioised,  as  if  in  the  opposite  scales  of  an 
Ici\n>iible  Valance  suspended  from  tlie 
usnilh* 
9*  God»  whom  Dante  could  not  look 
pon^  even  as  reflected  in  the  eyes  of 
Beatrice. 

n.  WhiTit  Dante  wishes  to  know  isj 
where,  whesi^  and  how  the  Angels  were 
created. 

12,  Every  When  and  every  Where. 
14,   Dante,    Ctrnvifo^  III,   14,    de6nes 
splendour  ai>  "reflected  light'*     Here  it 
means  the  creation;  the  reflected  light  of 
God. 

Job  %-xxv'm.  7:  "When  the  morning 
stars  sang  tofjcther,  and  all  the  sons  of 
I  God  shouted  for  joy,"  And  again ^  35: 
^■**CajLst  thou  send  lightnings,  that  they 
^Bmriy  go,  and  say  unto  thee,  Here  we 
Vftre?^^ 

^B      16.  Thomas    Aquinrus    Stmt.   Thfo!,^ 
^B  1  QuiEKt  LXt.  3:  "The  angelic  nature 
wa--?  made  lie  fore  the  creation  of  time» 
and  after  elernlty/' 

i8»  In  the  creation  of  the  Angels. 
Some  editions  read  nm^e  Amori^  the  nine 
Loves,  or  nine  choirs  of  Angels, 

21,  Gmesis  \.  2:  "And  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters." 

22,  Pure  Matter,  or  the  elements ; 
pure  Form,  or  the  Angels ;  and  the  two 
conjoined,  the  human  race. 

Form,  in  the  language  of  the  Schools, 
and  as  defined  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  is 
the  principle  **by  which  we  first  think, 
whether  it  be  called  intellect,  or  intel- 
lectual sold.*'     See  Canto  IV.  Note  54. 

23,  Gerties  is  I.  31:  *' And  God  541  w 
everything  that  he  had  made,  and,  be- 
hold, it  was  very  gotxl."  ' 

33.  llie  Angels.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Sum.  7/ieoi.t  I.  Qutvj^t.  L.  2,  says: 
"Form  is  act.  'i  he  1^ fore  whatever  is 
form  alone,  is  pure  act."  For  his  defi- 
nilion  of  form,  see  Note  22.  ' 

34.  Pure  matter,  which  is  passive  and  j 
%ixly  possesses  potentiality,  or  power  of  I 


assuming   various    forms    when    united 
with  mind.     "It  is  calleil  potentiality," 
comments  Buti,  "because  it  can  receive  I 
many  forms ;  and  the  forms  arc  called  ( 
act,    because  they  change,  and  act  by 
changing  matter  into  various  fom^s.** 

35.  The  union  of  the  soul  and  hocly  in 
man,  who  occupies  the  inlermcdiate 
place  between  Angels  and  pttre  matter. 

36.  This  bond,  though  susponticd  by 
death,  will  be  resumed  agRin  at  the 
resurrection,  and  remain  for  <?ver. 

37.  St,  Jerome,  the  gr^tcst  of  the 
Latin  Fathers  of  the  Cbu.ch,  and  au- 
thor of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
known  as  the  Fuigat^^  was  born  of 
wealthy  parents  in  Dal  mat  ia,  in  2*V^' 
He  studied  at  Rome  under  the  gram- 
marian Donatus,  and  became  n  lawyej 
in  that  city.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he 
visited  the  Holy  Land,  and,  withdraw- 
ing from  the  world,  became  an  anchrj- 
rite  in  the  desert  of  Chalcida,  on  tlie 
borders  of  Arabia,  Here  he  under 
went  the  bodily  privations  and  tempta- 
lionsj  and  enjoyed  the  spiritual  triumphs, 
of  the  hermit's  life.  He  was  "  haunted 
by  demotis,  cmd  consoled  by  voices  and 
visions  from  heaven."  In  one  of  his 
letters,  cited  by  Butler,  Lives  of  ike 
Saints,  IX.  362,  he  writes ;  "In  the 
remotest  part  of  a  wild  and  sharp  de- 
sert, which,  being  burnt  up  with  the 
heats  of  the  scordiing  sun,  strikes  with 
horror  and  terror  even  the  monks  that 
inhabit  it,  I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  in 
tile  midst  of  the  delights  and  assemblies 
of  Rome.  I  loved  solitude,  that  in  the 
bitterness  of  my  soul  I  might  more 
freely  l>ewail  my  miseries,  and  call 
upon  Tnj  Saviour.  My  hideous  ema- 
ciated hmbs  were  covered  with  sack^ 
cloth:  my  skm  was  parched  dry  an4l 
black,  and  my  flesh  was  almost  wasted] 
away.  The  days  I  passed  in  tears  and  I 
groans,  and  when  sleep  overpowered' 
nne  agaiast  my  will,  I  cast  my  wearied 
bones,  which  hardly  hung  together, 
upon  the  bare  ground,  not  so  properly 
to  give  them  rest,  as  to  torture  myself, 

T  say  nothing  of  my  eating  and  drink 
ing ;  for  the  monks  in  that  desert, 
when  they  are  sick,  know  no  other 
drink  but  cold  water,  and  look  upon 
it  as  sensuality  ever  to  cat  anything 
dj-esscd  by  fire.     In  this  exile  axid  ^t^ 
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•on,  to  which*  for  the  fcAr  of  hell,  1  bad 
VoluntflHly  condemned  myself,  haviiig 
no  other  company  but  &cor]»ion3  and 
wild  beast Sy  1  many  times  found  my 
imagination  filled  with  lively  reprcsen- 
tatioiis  of  dances  in  the  company  of 
Roman  ladies,  as  if  1  had  been  in  the 

midiit  of  them I  often  joined 

whole  nights  to  the  days,  crying,  sigh- 
ing, and  beating  my  breast  till  the  de- 
sired calm  returned,  I  feared  the  v^ty 
cell  in  which  I  lived,  because  it  was 
witness  to  the  foul  suggestions  of  my 
enemy;  and  being  angry  and  arn;cd  with 
severity  against  myself,  I  went  alone  into 
the  most  secret  parts  of  the  wilderness, 
and  if  1  discovered  anj'where  a  deep 
valley,  or  a  craggy  rock,  that  was  the 
place  of  my  pmyer,  there  I  threw  this 
miserable  sack  ol  my  body.  The  same 
Loitl  is  my  witness^  that  after  so  many 
sobs  and  tears,  after  liavEng  in  so  much 
sorrow  looVed  long  up  to  ru*a\'en,  I  felt 
most  delightful  comforts  and  interior 
sweetness ;  and  these  so  great,  that, 
transported  and  ahsorpt,  I  seemed  to 
m>^elf  to  be  amidst  the  choirs  of  angels; 
and  glad  and  joyful  I  sung  to  God  : 
A/icr  Thee^  0  Lordy  we  will  run  in  ike 
fragrancy  of  thy  celestial  ointments^^^ 

in  another  letter,  cited  by  Montalem- 
bert,  Monl's  of  the  IVest^  A  nth.  Tr.,  L 
404,  he  exclaims:  **  O  desert,  enamelled 
with  the  flowers  of  Christ !  O  solitude, 
where  those  stones  are  bom  of  wliich, 
m  the  Apocalypse,  is  built  the  city  of 
the  Great  King  \  O  retreat,  which  re- 
joicest  in  the  friendship  of  God  I  What 
doest  thou  in  the  world,  my  brother, 
with  thy  soul  greater  than  the  world? 
How  long  wilt  thou  remain  in  the  shadow 
of  roofs,  and  in  the  smoky  dungeons  of 
cities  T  Believe  me^  I  see  here  more  of 
the  light." 

At  the  end  of  five  years  he  was  driven 
from  his  soliiutle  Irv  the  pei-secution  of 
the  Eastern  monks,  and  lived  succes- 
sively in  Jerusalem,  AnLioch,  Constanti- 
nople, Rome,  and  Alexandria,  Finally, 
in  385 J  he  returned  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  Duilt  a  monastery  at  Bethlehem. 
Here  he  wrote  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  his  Lives  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Desert;  but  in  416  this  monastery, 
and  others  that  had  risen  up  in  its  neigh - 
bourhnod,  were  burned  by  the  Pelagians, 


and  St.  Jerome  took  refuge  in  n  strong 
tower  or  foriifieti  castle»  Four  yeao 
afterwards  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  his  monastery. 

40,  This  truth  of  the  simultaneooi 
creation  of  mind  and  matter,  as  stated  in 
line  29. 

41.  The  opinion  of  St  Jerome  and 
other  Fathei^  of  the  Church,  that  the 
Angels  were  created  long  ages  before 
the  rest  of  the  universe,  is  refuted  by 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Sum.  TAeo/.^J,  Qusest 
LXI.  3. 

45.  That  the  Intelligences  or  Motors 
o(  the  heavens  should  be  so  long  without 
any  heavens  to  move, 

51.  The  subject  of  tlie  elements  is  th« 
earth,  so  called  as  bcing^  the  lowest,  or 
underlyinglhe  others,  fire,  air,  and  water. 

56.  The  pride  of  Lucifer,  who  lies  at 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  tow*ards  which 
all  things  graWtate,  and 

"  Down  upon  which  thrust  all  the  other  rocks^" 

Milton,  Par.  Last,  V,  856,  makes  the 
ret>el  angels  deny  that  they  \vere  created 
by  God  :— 

••  Who  saw 
When  this  creatJOtt  vmsf    Rememberest  thou 
Thy  makin^i  while  the  Maker  gave  diee  Ijo'iDgl 
We  know  no  lime  when  we  were  not  as  nuw  ; 
Kndw  none  before  us  ;  self-begot^  self-raised 
By  our  own  quickening  power,  when  fatiU  course 
Had  circled  his  full  arb,  the  birth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  heaven,  ethereal  sons.'* 

65,  I'he  merit  consists  in  being  willing 
to  receive  this  grace. 

95.  St.  Chi-ysostom,  who  in  his  preach- 
ing so  earned  away  his  audiences  that 
they  beat  the  pavement  with  their  swords 
and  called  him  the  "Thirteenth  Apostle,** 
in  one  of  his  H&miUes  thus  upbraids  the 
custom  of  applauding  the  preacher  i 
*  *  What  do  your  praises  advantage  me, 
when  I  see  not  your  progress  in  virtue! 
Or  what  harm  shall  I  receive  from  the 
silence  of  my  auditors,  when  1  behold 
the  increase  of  their  piety  *i  The  praise 
of  tlie  speaker  \%  not  the  acclamation  of 
his  heaiei-s,  but  their  ieal  for  piety  and 
religion ;  not  their  making  a  great  stir  in 
the  times  of  hearing,  but  therr  showing 
diligence  at  all  other  times,  Applatise, 
as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  mouth,  is  dis* 
persed  into  the  air,  and  vanbhes,  but 
when  the  hearers  grow  better,  this  brings 
,  an  incorruptible  and  immortal   reward 
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both  to  the  speaker  and  the  hearer.  The 
praise  of  your  acclamation  may  render 
'the  omtor  more  illustrioiB  here,  but  the 
piety  of  your  souls  "wiH  give  him  greater 
confidence  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ. 
Therefore^  if  any  one  love  the  preacher^ 
or  if  any  preacher  love  his  people,  let 
him  not  be  enamoured  with  applause, 
but  with  the  benefit  of  the  hearers." 

103.    Lapo    is    the    abbreviation    of 
Tacopo,  and  Bindi  of  Aldobrandi,  both 
familiar  names  in  Florence. 
107.  MilioWf  Lyciiias^  1131 — 

**  How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee^  young 

swain, 
Edovt  of  such  as  for  dieir  bellies'  sake 
Creep,  and  mtnidt:^  and  clunob  into  the  fold  ! 
Of  othtr  care  they  little  rtckoiitug  make, 
l"han  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers*  feast, 
Arwi  fthove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest! 
Blind  mouths  £  that  scarce  theiniiclvc}i>  know 

how  to  hold 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learned  aught  else  the 

least 
Thai  to  the  faithfid  herdman's  art  belongs ) 
What  recks  it  them  ?   What  need  they  ?  lliey 

arc  «ped ; 
Andj  Twhen  they  list,  their  lean  and  Ha&hy 

songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel   pipes  of  wretched 

straw : 
The  hungry  shccj)  look  up,  and  are  n«t  fed  ; 
Btit  i»woln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they 

draw, 
Rot  Inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread  * 
Hcciidcs  what  the  grim  waif  wiiJi  privy  paw 
Paily  devours  apace,  and  norhiriK  "^^lid  : 
But  that  iwo-handed  etiginc  at  the  door 
Siaxidfi  rc:idy  to  smite   once,   and  snite  no 

more," 

115,   Cowper,  Tojikj  II,: — 

**  He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man. 
As  God's  ambassador,  tl»c  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  ajid  of  mercy,  should  l>ewarc 
or  lightness  in  his  speech.     'T  is  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul  I 
To  brcnk  a  jc-^t,  when  pity  wrjuld  inspiic 
Pathetic  exhortation  ;  ana  t'  address 
The  {ikiltiiih  fancy  with  facctlotis  tales, 
['^*hon    sent    with    Cod's    commission    to    the 
hcait  1" 

For  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  popular 
hers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  see  tlie 
Aory  of  Frate  CI|>oIla,  lu  the  Decmne- 
vj/e^    Gior.    VI.   Nov.     10.      See    also 
"Schcible's  AVt'j/tr,  and  Meniii*s  J^'€tika- 
tQriana. 

\\%,  The  Devil,  who  is  often  repre- 
senled  in  early  Christian  art  under  the 

Itiiape  of  a  coal-black  bird.    See  Didron, 
£k>*ist,  Ifonoj^,^  I. 
\   J 34.  In  e^rly  pati^tings  the  swine  is 


^ 


the  symbol  of  St  Anthony,  as  the  cherub^ 
is  of  St,  Matthew,  the  lio^  of  St.  Marki  J 
and  the  ea^jle  of  St-  John,     There  is  an 
old  tradition  that  St.  Anthony  was  ouce 
a  swineherd*     Brandy   Pop,  Aniujuities^ 
I-,  35S,  say.; .—  .     ,     .  , 

"In  the  World  of  Wonders  ifi  the  fol- 
lowing translation  of  an  epigram  : — 

'  Once  fcd'st  thou,  Anthony^  aiv  heard  of  swtne, 
And  now  an  heard  of  monkes  thou  fccdeit 
stUl  :— 
For  wit  and  ^t,  alike  both  chBTge*  bin  : 
Both  loven  filth  alike  ;  both  like  lo  fill 
Their  greedy  paunch  ulikc.    Nor  was  tlutt  kind 
More  beaft^ily,  sottishf  swinish  than  this  last. 
AH  else  agrees  :  one  fault  I  onely  find. 
Thou  fcedest  not  thy  monkes  with  okca 
mast.' 

*'The  author  mentions  before,  per- 
sons 'who  runne  up  and  downe  ihe 
conntr}',  ci-ying,  Have  you  anything 
to  bestow  upon  my  lord  S.  Anthome*s 
swine?'  ** 

Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Artf  II.,  380,  remarks:  **I  have  read 
somewhere  that  the  hog  is  given  to  St, 
Anthony,  because  he  had  been  a  swine- 
herd, and  cured  the  diseases  of  swine. 
This  is  quite  a  mistake.  The  hog  was 
the  representative  of  the  demon  of  sen- 
suality and  ghUtony,  which  ^'Vnlhony  is 
supposed  to  have  vanquished  by  the 
exercises  of  piety  and  hy  divine  aid. 
The  ancient  custom  of  placing  in  all  his 
elBgies  a  black  pig  at  hi&  feet,  or  under 
his  feet,  gave  rise  lo  the  superstitioa 
that  this  unclean  animal  was  especially 
dedicated  to  him,  and  under  has  pro- 
tection. The  monks  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Anthony  kept  herds  of  consecrated 
pigs,  which  were  allowed  to  feed  at 
the  public  charge,  and  which  it  was  a 
profanation  to  steal  or  kill  r  hence  the 
proverb  about  the  fatness  of  a  *  Tantony 

HalUwell,  Dki,  of  Arch,  and  Prav, 
Words^  has  the  following  definition ; 
"Anthony-Pig.  The  favourite  or 
smallest  pig  of  the  litter,  A  Kentish 
expression,  according  to  Grose,  *  To 
follow  like  a  tanlony  pfg,'  i*  e.  to  follow 
close  at  one's  heels.  Some  derive  this 
saying  from  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  tlie 
friars  of  certain  convents  in  England  and 
France,  sons  of  St.  Anthony,  whose 
swine  were  permitted  to  feed  in  the 
Streets,    TUes^  ^^Nvwt  ^-^xsNSiw  V2^yy*i  ^a^sc^ 
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one  having  greens  or  other  provisions, 
till  they  obtained  some  of  them  ;  and  it 
was  in  those  days  considered  an  act  of 
charity  and  religion  to  feed  them.  St 
Anthony  was  invoked  for  the  pig." 

Mr.  Howell's  Venetian  Life,  p.  341, 
alludes  to  the  same  custom  as  once  pre- 
valent in  Italy:-  "Among  other  privi- 
leges  of  the  Church,  abolished  in  Venice 
long  ago,  was  tliat  ancient  right  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Anthony  Abbot,  by  which 
their  herds  of  swine  were  made  free  of 
the  whole  city.  These  animals,  en- 
veloped in  an  odour  of  sanctity,  wan- 
dered here  and  tliere,  and  were  piously 
fed  by  devout  people,  until  the  year  1409, 
when,  being  found  dangerous  to  children, 
and  inconvenient  to  everybody,  they  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  decree, 
which  deprived  them  of  their  freedom  of 
movement.  The  Republic  was  always 
opposing  and  limiting  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  !" 

126.  Giving  false  indulgences,  without 
the  true  stamp  upon  them,  in  return  for 
the  alms  received. 

130.  The  nature  of  the  Angels. 

134.  Daniel  vii.  10 :  **  Thousand 
thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before 
him." 

136.  That  irradiates  this  angelic  na- 
ture. 

138.  The  splendours  are  the  reflected 
lights,  or  the  Angels. 

140.  The  fervour  of  the  Angels  is  pro- 
portioned to  their  capacity  of  receiving 
the  divine  light. 


I 


CANTO  XXX. 

I.  The  ascent  to  the  Empyrean, '  the 
tenth  and  last  Heaven.  Of  this  Heaven, 
Dante,  Convito,  H.  4,  says :  "  This  is 
the  sovereign  edifice  of  the  world,  in 
which  the  whole  worid  is  included,  and 
outside  of  which  nothing  is.  And  it  is 
not  in  space,  but  was  formed  solely  in 
the  primal  Mind,  which  the  Greeks  call 
Protonoe.  This  is  that  magnificence  of 
which  the  Psalmist  spake,  when  he  says 
to  God,  *Thy  magnificence  is  exalted 
above  the  heavens.*  ' 

Milton,  Far,  Lost,  III.  56  :— 

•*  Now  had  the  Almighty  Father  from  aljovcj 
frcm  tii§  pure  ampyrean  where  he  sixs 


High  throned  above  all  highth,  bent  down  his  eyt, 
His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view. 
About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 
Stood  thick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  recewcd 
Beatitude  past  utterance." 

2.  The  sixth  hour  is  noon,  and  when 
noon  is  some  six  thousand  miles  away 
from  us,  the  ddwn  is  approaching,  the 
shadow  of  the  e*i:th  lies  almost  on  a 
plane  with  it,  and  gradually  the  stais 
disappear. 

10.  The  nine  circles  of  Angels,  d^ 
scribed  in  Canto  XXVIII. 

38.  From  the  Crystalline  Heaven  to 
the  Empyrean.  Dante,  Conznto,  II.  15, 
makes  the  Empyrean  the  symbol  of 
Theology,  the  Divine  Science :  "  The 
Empyrean  Heaven,  by  its  peace,  re- 
sembles the  Divine  Science,  which  is 
full  of  all  peace ;  and  which  suffers  no 
strife  of  opinions  or  sophistical  argu 
ments,  because  of  the  exceeding  certi- 
tude of  its  subject,  which  is  God.  And 
of  this  he  says  to  his  disciples,  'My 
peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  my  peace  I  leave 
you  ;  *  giving  and  leaving  them  his  doc- 
trine, which  is  this  science  of  which  I 
speak.  Of  this  Solomon  says  :  *  There 
are  threescore  queens,  and  fourscore  con- 
cubines, and  virgins  without  number; 
my  dove,  my  undefiled,  is  but  one. '  All 
sciences  he  calls  queens  and  paramours 
and  virgins  ;  and  this  he  calls  a  dove, 
because  it  is  without  blemish  of  strife ; 
and  this  he  calls  perfect,  because  it 
makes  us  perfectly  to  see  the  truth  in 
which  our  soul  has  rest." 

42.  Philippians  iv.  7  :  **  The  peace 
of  God,  which  passeth  all  understancUng." 

43.  The  Angels  and  tlie  souls  of  the 
saints. 

45.  The  Angels  will  be  seen  in  the 
same  aspect  after  the  last  judgment  as 
before  ;  but  the  souls  of  the  saints  will 
wear  "the  twofold  garments,"  spoken 
of  in  Canto  XXV.  92,  the  spiritual 
body,  and  the  glorified  earthly  body. 

61.  Daniel  vii.  10  :  "A  fiery  stream 
issued  and  came  forth  from  before  him." 
And  Revelation  xxii.  i  :  "And  he 
showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life, 
clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb." 

64.  The  sparks  are  Angels,  and  the 
flowers  the  souls  of  the  blessedL 

66.  For  the  mystic  virtues  of  the  ruby, 
see  Canto  IX.  Note  69, 


76.  For  tlic  mystic  virtues  of  the 
I  topaz,  see  Canto  XV*  Note  85. 

90.  **  By  the  length,"  says  Venturi, 
**was  represented  the  outpouring  of 
God  upon  his  creatures  ;  by  the  round- 
ness, the  return  of  this  outpouring  to  God, 
AS  to  its  first  source  and  ultimate  end." 

gg.  Dante  repeats  the  word  vidt't  I 
saw,  three  times,  as  a  rhyme,  to  express 
the  in  tenseness  of  his  vision, 

ioo»  Buti  thinks  that  this  light  is  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  Philalethes,  that  it  is  the 
LogoSj  or  second  person  of  the  Trinity  ; 
TonimaseOj  that  it  is  niuminating  Grace, 

124.  Didron,  Christ  Icofwg,^  h  234, 
says :  "It  was  in  the  centre,  at  the 
very  heart  of  this  luniinous  eteniity,  that 
the  Deity  shpne  forth,  Dante  no  doubt 
wished  to  describe  one  of  those  roses 
with  a  thousand  petals,  which  light  the 
porches  of  our  noblest  cathedrals,— the 
tose- windows,  which  were  contempora- 
neous with  the  Florentine  poet,  and 
which  he  had  no  doubt  seen  in  his  tra- 
vels in  France.  There,  in  fact,  in  the 
very  depth  of  the  cbalice  of  that  rose  of 
coloured  glasii,  the  Divine  Majesty  shines 
out  resplendently. " 

129,  The  word  convent  is  here  used 
in  its  original  meaning  of  a  coining  to- 
gether, or  assembly. 

136.  The  name  of  Augustus  is  equiva- 
lent to  Kaiser,  Cicsart  or  Emperor.  In 
Canto  XXXIL  119,  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
called  Augusta,  the  Queen  of  the  King* 
dom  of  Heaven,  the  Empress  of  **the 
most  just  and  merciful  of  empires." 

137.  This  is  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  to 
whom  in  1300  Dante  was  looking  as  the 
regenerator  of  Italy.  He  became  Em- 
peror in  1308,  and  died  in  1311,  ten 
years  before  Dante.  See  Purg.  VI. 
ifote  97,  and  XXX HI,  Note  43, 

142.  At  the  Ct*ria  J^ornana^  or  Papal 
court. 

143.  Pope  Clement  V.  (1-505—1314), 
See  In/,  XIX.  Note  83.  The  alliLsion 
here  is  to  bis  double  dealing  with  Henry 
of  Luxemburg.  See  Canto  XVII.  Note 
S2. 

147.  Among  the  Slmoniacs  in  the 
third,  round  of  Malebolge.  Of  Simon 
Magus,  Milman,  Hisi.  Christ,  y  IL  97, 
writes  thus :  *'  Unless  Simon  was  in 
fact  a  personage  of  considerable  import- 
mice  during  lEe  eigrly  history  pf  Chris- 


lianitVj  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  hi? 
becoming,  as  he  is  called  by  Beausobre, 
the  hero  of  the  Romance  of  Heresy.  If 
Simon  was  the  same  with  that  magician. 
a  Cypriot  by  birth^  who  was  employed 
by  Felix  as  agent  in  his  intrigue  to 
detach  Drusilla  from  her  husbanc],  this 
part  of  his  character  accords  with  the 
charge  of  licentiousness  advanced  both 
gainst  his  life  and  kls  doctrines  by  his 
Christian  opponents.  This  is  by  no 
means  in^probable ;  and,  indeed,  even  if 
he  was  not  a  person  thus  politically  pro- 
minent and  influential,  the  early  writers  1 
of  Christianity  would  scarcely  have  con- 
curred in  representing  him  as  a  formid- 
able and  dangerous  antagonist  of  the 
Faith,  as  a  kind  of  personal  rival  of  St, 
Peter,  without  some  other  groundwork 
for  the  fiction  besides  the  collision  re- 
corded in  the  Acts.  The  doctrines 
which  are  ascribed  to  him  and  to  his 
followers,  who  continued  to  exist  for 
several  centuries,  harmunise  with  the 
glimpse  of  his  character  and  ttinets  it|_ 
ihe  writings  of  Sl  Luke.  Simon  pro*] 
bat>ly  was  one  of  that  class  of  adven- 
turers which  abounded  at  this  period, 
or  like  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  others 
at  a  later  time,  with  whom  the  oppo* 
nents  of  Christianity  attempted  to  con- 
found Jesus  and  his  Apostles.  His  doc- 
trine was  Oriental  in  its  language  and  In 
its  pretensions.  He  was  the  first  i^on 
or  emanation,  or  rather  perhaps  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  primal  Deity,  He 
assumed  not  merely  the  title  of  the  Great 
Power  or  Virtue  of  God,  but  all  the 
other  Appellations,— the  Word,  the  Per- 
fection, the  Paraclete,  the  Almighty,  the 
whole  combined  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
He  liad  a  companion,  Helena,  according 
to  the  statement  of  his  enemies,  a  beau- 
tiful prostitute,  whom  he  found  at  Tyre, 
who  became  in  like  manner  the  first 
conception  (the  Enncea)  of  the  Deity; 
but  wlio,  by  her  conjunction  with  mat- 
ter, had  been  enslaveti  to  its  malignant 
influence,  and,  having  fallen  under  tlie 
power  of  evil  angels,  had  been  in  a  con- 
stant stale  of  transmigration,  and,  among 
other  mortal  bodies,  had  occupied  that 
of  the  famous  Helen  of  Troy.  Beau- 
sobre,  who  elevates  Simon  into  a  Pla- 
tonic philosopher,  explains  the  Heleinn 
na  A  svjblim?  allegory.      $ha  ^'gs  tJ^ 
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Psyche  of  h*&  philosophic  romance  Tlie 
ftoult  by  evil  inlluenccs,  had  become  im- 
priiionttl  in  itinuer.  Hy  her  the  Deity 
jud  created  the  angels :  the  angels, 
((intrKiiired  of  her,  had  incattricabJy  en- 
tangled her  in  that  polluting  bondage,  in 
order  to  prevent  her  return  to  heaven. 
To  fly  from  their  embraces  she  had 
passed  from  body  to  body.  Connecting 
this  fiction  wHth  the  Grecian  mythology, 
^e  was  Minerva,  or  impersonated  Wis- 
dom ;  perhaps,  akoj  Helena,  or  em- 
bodied Beauty." 

148.  Pope  Boniface  VIIL,  a  native  of 
Alagna,  now  Ana^jni.  See  Inf.  XIX. 
Note  53,  and  Purg.  XX.  Note  87. 

Dante  has  already  bis  punishment 
prepared.  Jle  is  to  be  thnist  head 
downward  into  a  narrow  hole  in  the 
rock  of  Malebolge,  and  to  be  driven 
down  stiE  lower  when  Clement  V,  shall 
follow  him. 


I 


CANTO  XXXI. 

I.  The  White  Rose  of  Paradise. 

7.  Iliad,  IL  86,  Anon.  Tr. :  "Atid 
the  troops  thronged  together,  as  swarms 
of  crowding  bees,  which  come  ever  in 
fresh  numbers  from  the  hollow  rock, 
and  fly  in  clusters  over  the  vernal  flowers, 
and  thickly  some  fly  in  this  direction, 
and  some  in  that," 

32.  The  nymph  Callisto,  or  Helice^ 
was  changed  by  Jupiter  into  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Great  Bear,  and  her  son 
into  that  of  the  Little  Bear,  See  Furg. 
XXV.,  Note  131. 

34.  Rome  and  her  superb  edifices, 
before  the  removal  of  the  Papal  See  to 
Avignon. 

35.  Speaking  of  Petrarch^s  visit  to 
Rome,  Mr.  Norton,  Travel  and  Study  in 
!ia!\\  p.  288,  says  r  "  The  great  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  '  the  mother  and 
head  of  all  the  churches  of  the  city  and 
the  world,  *^^;o^fr  urbis  et  orhis, — had 
heen  almost  destroyed  by  fire,  with  its 
adjoining  palace,  and  the  houses  of  the 
canons,  on  the  Eve  of  St,  John,  in  130S. 
The  palace  and  the  canons*  houses  were 
rebuilt  not  long  after;  but  at  the  time  of 
Fetrarch*5  latest  visit  to  Rome*  and  for 
years  aftcrwai^,  the  church  was  without 
a  roof,  and  its  walls  were  ruinous.  The 
poet  addressed  thice  c^t  least  of  the  Popes 


at  Avignon  with  urgent  appeals  that  til 
disgrace  should  no  longer  be  permittd, 
— but  the  Popes  gave  no  heed  to  k^  ' 
words  ;  for  the  ruin  of  Roman  diurchcs, 
or  of  Rome  itself,  was  a  matter  of  llltle 
concern  to  these  Transalpine  prelates/* 

73.  From  the  highest  regions  of  ihe 
air  to  the  lowest  dtpth  of  the  sea. 

102,  St.  Bernard,  the  great  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  the  Dt>ctor  Aleliijiuus  of  iho 
Church*  and  preacher  of  the  disastroai 
Second  Crusade*  was  bom  of  noble  pa- 
rents in  the  village  of  Fontaine,  near 
Dijon,  in  Burgundy,  in  the  year  119a 
After  studying  at  Paris,  at  the  age  ol 
twenty  he  entered  the  Beue<Uctine  mon- 
astery of  Citeaux  \  and  when,  five  yeais 
later^  this  monastery  had  become  over- 
crowded mth  monks,  he  was  sent  out 
to  found  a  new  one. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  Legeitds  of  ike  MonasHc 
Orders^  p.  149,  says :  '*  The  manner  ol 
going  forth  on  these  occasions  was  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  age  ;  —  the 
abbot  chose  twelve  monks,  representing 
the  twelve  Apostles,  and  placed  at  their 
head  a  leader,  representing  Jesus  Clnist, 
who,  with  a  cross  in  his  hand,  went 
before  them.  The  gates  of  the  convent 
opened, — then  closed  behind  them, — 
and  they  wandered  into  the  wide  world, 
tnistlng  in  God  to  show  them  their  de» 
tined  abode. 

**  Bernard  led  Ms  followers  to  a  wil 
derness,  called  the  Valley  0/  Ji'ormtiwd, 
and  there,  at  his  biding,  arose  the  since 
renowned  abbey  of  C]air%*aux.  They 
felled  the  trees,  built  themselves  huts, 
tilled  and  sowed  the  ground,  and  clianged 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  round ; 
till  that  which  had  been  a  dismal  soli- 
tude, the  resort  of  wolves  and  robbers, 
became  a  land  of  vines  and  corn,  rich, 
populous,  and  prosperous.  '^ 

This  incident  forms  the  subject  of  tmit 
of  Murillo's  most  famous  paintings,  and 
is  suggestive  of  the  saint's  intense  devo* 
tion  to  the  Virgin,  which  Dante  ex- 
presses in  this  line. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  I/cmrs  with  the  Myitkt, 
I.  r,^5,  gives  the  following  sketch  of  St 
lleniard : —  I 

"  With  Bernard  the  monastic  life  ii 
the  one  thing  needful.  He  began  life 
by  drawing  after  him  into  the  convent 
all  his  kindred ;  sweeping  them  one  br 


ne  from  the  ]ng]\  seas  of  the  -world  with 
he  irreisistlble  vortex  of  his  own  religious 
fervour.  His  incessant  cry  for  Europe 
5,  Belter  monasteries,  and  more  of  tham. 
et  these  ecclesiastical  castles  multiply  ; 
et  Iheni  cover  and  command  the  land» 
well  garrisoned  with  men  of  God,  and 
Ihen,  despite  all  heresy  and  schism, 
Iheocracy  \vill  flourish,  the  earth  shall 
yiM  her  increase,  and  all  people  praise 
i|hc  Lord.  Who  so  wise  as  Bernard  to 
vin  souls  for  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  re- 
emits  for  the  cloister?  With  what  elo* 
que  nee  he  paints  the  mptures  of  con- 
teraplation,  the  vanity  and  sin  of  earthly 
ambition  or  of  earthly  love  I  Wherever 
in  his  travels  Bernard  may  have  preached, 
there,  presendy,  exultant  monks  must 
open  wide  their  doors  to  admit  new 
converts.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  be- 
reaves mothers  of  their  children,  the 
aged  of  their  last  solace  2Jid  last  sup- 
port J  praising  those  the  most  v/ho  leave 
most  misery  behind  them.  How  stenily 
does  he  rebuke  those  Rachels  who  mouro 
and  will  not  be  comforted  for  children 
dead  to  them  for  ever  1  What  vitriol 
does  he  pour  into  the  wounds  when  he 
asks  if  they  mil  drag  their  son  down  to 
perdition  with  themselves  by  resisting 
the  vocation  of  Heaven  ;  whether  it  was 
not  enough  that  they  brought  him  forth 
sinful  to  a  world  of  sin,  and  will  they 
now,  in  their  insane  aflection,  cast  him 
into  the  fires  of  hell  ?  Yet  Bernard  is 
not  hard-hearted  by  nature.  He  can 
pity  this  disgraceful  weakness  of  the 
tlcsh.  He  makes  such  amends  as  super- 
stition ma}'.  I  will  be  a  father  to  him, 
he  says-  Alas  I  cold  comfort*  You, 
their  hearts  will  answer,  whose  flocks 
axe    countless,    would    nothing    content 

I  you  but  our  ewe  lamb  ?  Perhaps  some 
ncloister  will  be,  for  them  too,  the  last 
^resource  of  their  desiilation.  They  will 
'fly  for  case  in  their  pain  to  the  system 
jhvhich  caused  it,  Bemnrd  hopes  so.  So 
iiihimian  is  the  humanity  of  asceticism  ; 
Icruel  its  tender  mercies  ;  thus  does  it 
idcpopulate  the  world  of  its  best  In  order 

to  improve  it 

'*  Bernard  had  his  wish*     He  made 

BClairvaux  the  cynosure  of  all  contem- 
|>lative  eyes.  For  any  one'^ho  could 
exist  at  all  as  a-  monk,  with  any  satis* 
&ctinzi  to  himself   that  was  the  place 


above  all  orhers.  Brother  Godfrey,  sent 
out  to  be  first  Abbot  of  Fontenay,— as 
i  soon  as  he  has  set  all  things  in  order 
there,  returns,  only  too  gladly,  from  that 
rich  and  lovely  region,  to  re-enter  his  old 
cell,  to  walk  around,  delightedly  revisit* 
ing  the  w^ell-remembercd  spots  among 
the  trees  or  by  the  water-side,  marking 
how  the  fields  and  gardens  have  come 
on,  and  relating  to  the  eager  brethren 
(for  even  Bernard's  monks  have  curio- 
sity) all  that  befell  him  in  his  work. 
He  wotdd  sooner  be  third  Prior  at  Clair- 
vaux,  than  Abbot  of  Fontenay*  So,  top, 
with  Brother  Humbert,  commissioned 
in  like  manner  to  regulate  Igny  Abbey 
(fourth daughter  of  Clairvatix).  He  soon 
comes  back,  wear)'  of  the  labour  and  sick 
for  home,  to  look  on  the  Aube  once 
more,  to  hear  the  old  mills  go  drum- 
ming and  droningj  with  that  monotony 
of  muffled  sound — the  associate  of  his 
pioLis  reveries — often  heard  in  his  dreami 
when  far  away;  to  set  his  feet  on  the 
very  same  flagstone  in  the  choir  where 
he  used  to  stand,  and  to  be  happy.  But 
Bernard,  though  away  in  Italy,  tolling 
in  the  matter  of  the  schism,  gets  to  hear 
of  his  return,  and  finds  time  to  send  him 
across  the  Alps  a  letter  of  rebuke  for 
this  criminal  self-pleasing,  whose  terrible 
sharpness  must  have  darkened  the  poor 
m.in  5  meditations  for  many  a  day. 

'*  Bernard  had  further  the  satisfaction 
of  improving  and  extending  monastidsm 
to  the  utmost ;  of  sewing  together,  with 
tolerable  success,  the  rended  vesturte  of 
the  Papacy ;  of  suppressing  a  more  po- 
pular and  more  Scriptural  Christianity, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  despotic  order ;  of 
quenching  for  a  time,  by  the  extinclion 
of  Abelard,  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry; 
and  of  seeing  his  ascetic  and  superhuman 
ideal  of  religion  everywhere  accepted  as 
the  genuine  type  of  Chrwtiim  virtue," 

104.  The  Veronica  is  the  portrait  of 
our  Saviour  %n pressed  ufx>n  a  veil  or 
kerchief,  preserved  with  great  care  in 
the  church  of  the  Santi  Apostoli  al>| 
Kome.  Colliu  de  Plancy,  Legended  d§i 
Saintes  Jmagfs^  p.  n,  gives  the  follow- 
ijig  account  of  it : — 

**  Properly  speaking,  the  Veronica 
{vera  kon)  is  the  true  likeness  of  Our 
L.ord ;  and  the  same  name  has  been  given 
to  the  holy  woman  who  obtained  it,  be« 
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cause  the  name  of  this  holy  woman  was 
uncertain.  According  to  some,  she  was 
a  pious  Jewess,  called  Seraphia ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  she  was  Berenice,  niece  of 
Herod.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  be- 
tween the  different  traditions,  some  of 
which  make  her  a  virgin,  and  others  tlie 
wife  of  Zaccheus. 

"However  this  may  be,  the  happy 
woman  who  obtained  the  venerable  im- 
print of  the  holy  face  lived  not  far  from 
the  palace  of  Pilate.  Her  house  is  still 
shown  to  pilgrims  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  a 
Canon  of  Mayence,  who  went  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  1483,  reported  that  he  had 
visited  the  house  of  the  Veronica. 

**  When  she  saw  Our  Lord  pass,  bear- 
ing his  cross,  covered  with  blood,  spittle, 
sweat,  and  dust,  she  ran  to  meet  him, 
and,  presenting  her  kerchief,  tried  to 
wipe  his  adorable  face.  Our  Lord, 
leaving  for  an  instant  the  burden  of  the 
cross  to  Simon  the  Cyrenean,  took  the 
kerchief,  applied  it  to  his  face,  and  gave 
it  back  to  the  pious  woman,  marked  with 
the  exact  imprint  of  his  august  counte- 
nance." 

Of  the  Veronica  there  are  four  copies 
in  existence,  each  claiming  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal ;  one  at  Rome,  another  at  Paris,  a 
third  at  Laon,  and  a  fourth  at  Xaen  in 
Andalusia.  The  traveller  who  has  crossed 
the  Sierra  Morena  cannot  easily  forget 
the  stone  column,  surmounted  by  an  iron 
cross,  which  marks  the  boundary  between 
La  Mancha  and  Andalusia,  with  the  me- 
lancholy stone  face  upon  it,  and  the  in- 
scription, "jE"/  verdadero  Retrato  de  la 
Santa  Cava  del  Dios  de  Xaen. " 

116.  The  Virgin  Mary,  Regina  Cceli. 

125.  The  chariot  of  the  sun. 


CANTO  XXXH. 

I.  St.  Bernard,  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation of  the  Virgin. 

5.  Eve.  St.  Augustiijde,  Serm.  18 
De  Sanctis^  says:  **///«  percussit,  ista 
sanavity 

8.  Rachel  is  an  emblem  of  Divine 
Contemplation.  Inf.  IL  lOi,  Beatrice 
says : — 

"  And  came  unto  the  place 
\NTiere  I  was  sitting  with  the  ancient  Rachel.** 

//.  -Ruth  the  Moabitess,  smcea;;:*ks  ol\ 
&ng  "Dtmdu 


12.  **  Have  mercy  upon  me,  ate  tiie 
first  words  of  Psalm  li.,  "a  Psalm rf 
David,  when  Nathan  the  prophet  amc 
unto  him." 

24.  The  saints  of  the  Old  Testa, 
ment 

27.  The  saints  of  ihe  New  Testament 

31.  John  the  Baptist,  seated  at  the 
point  of  the  mystic  Rose,  opposite  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  He  died  two  yean 
before  Christ's  resurrection,  and  during 
these  two  years  was  in  the  Limbo  of  the 
Fathers. 

40.  The  row  of  seats  which  divides 
the  Rose  horizontally,  and  crosses  the 
two  vertical  lines  of  division,  made  by 
the  seat  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  those 
of  the  other  Hebrew  women  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  seats  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  of  the  other  saints  of 
the  New  Testament  beneath  him. 

43.  That  is  to  say,  by  the  faith  of 
their  parents,  by  circumcision,  and  by 
baptism,  as  explained  line  76  el  seq. 

58.  Festinata  genle^  dying  in  infancy, 
and  thus  hurried  into  the  life  eternal 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear,  III.  7  :  *'  Ad- 
vise the  Duke,  where  you  are  going  to  a 
most  festinate  preparation. " 

68.  Jacob  and  Esau.  Genesis  xxv. 
22 :  **  And  the  children  struggled  to- 
gether within  her.'*  And  Romans  ix. 
II:  "For  the  children  being  not  yet 
bom,  neither  having  done  any  good  or 
evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God,  according 
to  election,  might  stand,  not  of  works, 
but  of  him  that  calleth." 

70.  Buti  comments  thus  :  **  As  it 
pleased  God  to  give  blaok  hair  to  one, 
and  to  the  other  red,  so  it  pleased  him 
to  give  more  grace  to  one  than  to  the 
other."  And  the  Ottimo  says:  *'One 
was  red,  the  other  black  ;  which  colours 
denote  the  temperaments  of  men,  and 
accordingly  the  inclination  of  their 
minds." 

75.  The  keenness  of  vision  with  which 
they  are  originally  endowed. 

76.  From  Adam  to  Abraham. 
79.  From  Abraham  to  Christ.    Genesii 

xvii.  10:  "This  is  my  covenant,  which 
ye  shall  keep,  between  me  and  you,  and 
thy  seed  after  thee  :  Every  man-child 
among  you  shall  be  circumcised." 

%«j.  T\v^  i^'Cft  ^^  ^JsNs^  Xnss^  Mary. 
\'D\^tQTv,  vrv  \C\&  Christ    lc<A\<xa.^^  "u^ 
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tes  a  diEiplcr  to  tlie  *' History  of 
Porlraits  of  God  ihe  Son."  Be- 
des  the  Veronica  and  the  Santo  Vollo, 
attributed  to  Nicodemus,  he  mentions 
others  which  tradition  traces  back  to 
Pilate  and  St,  Luke,  and  a  statue 
erected  to  Christ  by  the  woman  who 
was  cured  of  the  bloody  flux.  In  the 
"  llowing  extract  several  others  are  re- 
^fcrred  to  \— 

Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  having 
learnt,  sa}'s  Daraascenus^  the  wonderful 
Ihin^js  related  of  our  Saviour,  became 
inflamed  with  Divine  love ;  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Son  of  God,  in- 
viting him  to  come  and  visit  hmi,  and 
should  the  Saviour  refuse  to  grant  his 
request)  he  charged  his  ambassadors  to 
employ  some  artist  to  make  a  portrait 
of  our  Lorch  Jesus,  from  whom  nothing 
is  hidden,  and  to  whom  nothing  is 
impossible,  being  aware  of  the  inten- 
tion of  Abgarus,  took  a  piece  of  linen, 
applied  it  to  his  face,  and  depicted 
thereon  his  ovm  image.  This  very  por- 
trait, contiaucs  Damascenus,  is  in  ex* 
istence  at  the  present  day,  and  in  perfect 
prese  nation, 

**At  the  same  epoch,  a  minute  ver- 
bal description  of  the  appearance  of 
Christ  was  in  circulation.  The  fol- 
lowing description,  which  is  of  great 
importance,  was  sent  to  the  Roman 
Senate  by  Publins  Lentulus,  Proconsul 
of  Judcca,  before  Herod.  Lentulus  had 
seen  the  Saviour,  and  had  made  him  sit 
to  him,  as  it  were,  that  he  might  give 
a  written  description  of  his  features  and 
physiognomy.  His  portrait,  apocryphal 
though  it  be,  is  at  leaiit  one  of  the  first 
upon  record  ;  it  dates  from  the  earliest 
period  cf  the  Church,  and  has  been 
mentioned  by  the  motit  ancient  fathers. 
Lentulus  writes  to  the  Senate  as  follows : 
'  At  this  time  appeared  a  man  who  is 
still  living  and  cndoxvcd  with  mighty 
power  ;  his  name  is  Jesus  Christ,  His 
disciples  call  him  the  Son  of  God  ;  others 
regard  him  as  a  powerful  prophet.  He 
raises  the  dead  to  life,  and  heals  the 
sick  of  every  description  of  infirmity  and 
disease.  This  man  is  of  lofty  stature, 
and  well-proportioned  ;  his  countenance 
severe  and  virtuous,  so  that  he  inspires 
beholders  with  feelings  both  of  fear  and 
love.     The   hair  of  his  head  is  of  the 
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colour  of  wine,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
head  lo  the  ears  straight  and  without 
radiance,  but  it  descends  from  the  ears 
to  the  shoulders  in  shining  curls.  From  j 
the  shoulders  the  hair  flows  down  the' 
back,  divided  into  two  portions,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Nazarenes ;  his  fore- 
head is  clear  and  without  wrinkle,  his 
face  free  from  blemish,  and  slightly 
tinged  with  red,  his  physiognomy  noble 
and  gracious.  The  nose  and  mouth 
faultless.  His  beard  is  abundant,  the 
same  colour  as  the  hair,  and  forked.  His 
eyes  blue  and  very  brilliant.  In  reprov- 
ing or  censuring  he  is  awe-inspiring  ;  in 
exhorting  and  teaching,  his  speech  is 
gentle  and  caressing.  His  countenance 
Ls  marvellous  in  seriousness  and  grace. 
He  lias  never  once  been  seen  to  laughs; 
but  many  have  seen  him  weep.  He  is 
slender  in  person,  his  hands  are  straight 
and  long,  his  arms  beautifuL  Grave 
and  solemn  in  his  discourse,  his  lan- 
guage is  simple  and  quiet.  He  is  in 
appearance  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
children  of  men.' 

**  TliE  Emperor  Const  ant  in  e  caused 
pictures  of  the  Son  of  God  to  be  painted 
from  this  ancient  description. 

**In  the  eighth  century,  at  the  periodd 
in  which  Saint  John  Damascenus  wrotc^" 
the  lineaments  of  this  remarkable  figure 
continued  lo  be  the  same  as  they  are  to 
til  is  day. 

*'The  hair  and  the  beard,  the  colour  of 
which  is  somewhat  undetermined  in  the 
letter  of  Lentulus,  for  wine  may  he  pale, 
golden,  red,  or  violet  colour,  is  distinctly 
noted  by  Damascenus,    who  also  adds 
the  tint  of  the  complexion  ;  moreover, 
the  opinion  of  Damascenus,  like  that  o£  j 
Lentulus,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  thfifl 
beauty  of  Chiist,  and  the  former  severely 
censures    the   Manicha^n?,   who   enter- 
tained a  contrary  opinion.    Thus,  then, 
Christ,  in  taking  upon  him  the  form  of 
Adam,   assumed  features  exactly  resem 
bling  those  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  .  .  ♦  . 
In    the    West,    a    century    later    thaiiij 
the   time    of   Damascenus,   Christ   wajj 
always   thus  depicted.      S.    Anschaire, 
Archbishop  of  Ilamburg  and  Bremen, 
who   beheld   Christ    \\n   a   vision],    de- 
scribed him  as  *  tall,  clafi  in  the  manner 
of  the  Jews,  and  beaiuiful  in  face,  the 
splendour  of  Divinity  darted  like  a  flame 
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from  the  eye*  of  the  Reflecmcrp  but  his 
voice  was  nil  I  <)f  swcctnesji,'* 

94.  The  Angel  GalirieK  Luke  i.  28  r 
•*  And  the  angel  caiin:  \\\  unto  her,  and 
said,  Hail,  thou  that  art  hi^jhly  favoured^ 
the  Lord  is  \vith  thee  :  blessed  art  thou 
among  women.*' 

99b  The  countenance  of  each  saint  be* 
came  brighter. 

107.  The  wotd  in  the  original  Is  ah- 
httlway  which  Dante  here  uses  in  the 
sense  of  the  Provencal,  aheltis^  of  Pur^. 
XXVI.  140,  He  uses  the  ^vord  in  the 
same  sense  in  Comnt&^  IL  7  :  **  In  all 
speech  the  speaker  is  chiefly  bent  on 
persuasion,  that  is,  on  pleasing  the  au- 
dience, air  ahi^llire  ddt^  audunxa, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  oiher  per* 
suasions." 

loS,  The  star  of  morning  delightinfj 
in  the  sun,  is  from  Canto  VIII.  12, 
where  Dante  speaks  of  Venus  as 

"  The  star 
Th»t  wooes  the  sun,  now  follov,nng,   novr   In 
front" 

119.  The  Virgin  Mar>',  the  Queen  of 
Ibis  empire. 

121.  Adam, 

124.  St.  Peter. 

137.  St.  John,  who  lived  till  the  evil 
days  and  persecutions  of  the  Church, 
the  bride  of  Christ,  won  by  the  cruci- 
fixion. 

131*   Moses. 

132.  Exodus  xxxiL  9:  *' And  the 
Lord  said  tin  to  Moses,  I  have  seen  this 
people,  and,  behokl,  it  is  a  stiff-necked 
people." 

133.  Anna,  mother  of  the  Virgin 
Mary, 

137.  Santa  Luc^  virgin  and  martyr. 
Dr.nle,  Inf.  IT.  100,  makes  her,  as  the 
emblem  of  illuminating  grace,  intercede 
with  Beatrice  for  his  salvation. 

146,  Trusting  only  to  thine  own 
effort  t. 


CANTO  XXXIII. 

I,  Chaucer,  S^and Noujies  Tale;— 

"  Thor.  maidc  and  mother,  daughter  of  ihy 

Thou  well  of  mercVj^  sinful  soules  cure, 
In  whtiin  that  Go<f  of  bountce  chtjes  to  won  ; 
Thou  humble  and  high  over  every  creature, 
IIjou  noUedc&t  so  fv  forth  our  nature, 


Thul  no  deNlatnfT  ihe  maker  had  of  kintte  _ 
Kifl  »on  in  blood  »tid  ilcJi  to  ctotlic  and  winde. 

**  WiThfrt  the  r-!riv?itr^  yi^fii!  nf  thr  Tiflrt, 
Toke  r  ■  '  ■,^, 

•J  hat 

Ayhcriert;  .iirl  llvju,  virgiru:  wemme]':s, 
Bare  of  thy  body  (and  dweltest  maiden  pure) 
I'll*  crcatour  of  every  creature. 

"  Assembled  i*  in  thee  mapiificcncie 
With  fuercy^  goodncAse,  and  with  swicKc  piteev 
Thit  tliou^  tiwt  art  the  sonne  of  cxcclleno^ 
Not  ouly  hetp^t  hem  that  p)mien  tbe«. 
Rut  oAcatime  of  thy  bcnigmtee 
Ful  freely,  or  that  men  thin  hclpe  beseche. 
Thou  goest  bcfome,  and  art  hir  lives  leche." 

.See  also  liis  Ballade  of  Our  Ladie,  suui 
La  Pfiere  de  Nosire  Dame. 

36.  As  St  Macarius  said  to  X\x%  soul : 
**  Ha\'ing  taken  up  thine  abode  in 
heaven,  where  thou  bast  God  and  his 
holy  angels  to  converse  witli,  see  that 
Ihou  descend  tiot  thence  ;  rega«i  not 
earthly  things." 

48.  Finished  the  ardour  of  de^re  in 
its  accomplishment- 

66.  Aineid^  III.  442,  Davidson's  Tr. r 
li  wii^n^  wafted  thither,  you  reach  the 
city  Cumcc,  the  hallowed  lakes,  and 
Avemus  resounding  througli  the  wood5, 
you  will  see  the  raving  prophetess,  w^ho, 
beneath  a  deep  rock,  reveals  the  fates, 
and  commits  to  tlie  leaves  of  trees  her 
characters  and  words.  Whatever  verses 
the  virjjin  has  inscribed  on  the  leaves,  she 
ranges  in  hamionioias  order,  aitd  leaves 
in  the  cave  enclosed  by  themselves :  un- 
covered they  remain  in  their  position^ 
nor  recede  from  their  order.  But  when, 
upon  luming  the  hinge,  a  small  breath 
of  wind  has  blown  upon  them,  and  the 
door  [by  opening]  hath  discomposed  the 
tender  leaves,  she  never  afterward  cares 
to  catch  the  verses  as  they  are  fluttering 
in  the  hollow  cave,  nor  to  recover  their 
situation,  or  join  them  together." 

78,  Luke  IX.  62  1  •'  INJn  man  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking 
iDack,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God." 

86.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sum,  Theol,^  L 
Quiest.  iv.  2:  *Mf  therefore  God  be 
the  first  efficient  cause  of  things,  the 
perfections  of  all  things  must  pre-exist 
pre-eminently  in  God."  And  Buti  t 
'*In  God  are  all  things  that  are  made,  as 
in  the  First  Cause,  that  foresees  every* 
thmg." 
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90.  Of  all  the  commentaries  which 
I  have  consulted,  that  of  Buti  alone 
rastains  this  rendering  of  the  line.  The 
rest  interpret  it,  **  What  I  say  is  but 
a  simple  or  feeble  .glimmer  of  what  I 
saw." 

94.  There  are  almost  as  many  int^- 
pretations  of  this  passage  as  there  are 
commentators.  The  most  intelligible  is, 
that  Dante  forgot  in  a  single  moment 
more  of  the  glory  he  had  seen,  than 
the  world  had  forgotten  in  five-and- 
twenty  centuries  of  the  Argonautic  ex- 
pedition, when  Neptune  wondered  at  the 
shadow  of  the  first  ship  that  ever  crossed 
the  sea. 

103.  Aristotle,  Ethics,  I.,  i,  Gillies's 
Tr. :  **  Since  every  art  and  every  kind 
of  knowledge,  as  weU  as  all  the  actions 
and  all  the  deliberations  of  men,  con- 
litantly  aim  at  something  which  they  call 
good,-  good  in  general  may  be  justly  de- 
nned, 5iat  whidi  all  desire," 

114.  In  the  same  manner  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  Griffin  in  Beatrice's  eyes, 
Purg.  XXXI.  124,  is  described  as  chang- 
ing, while  the  object  itself  remained  un- 
changed:— 


"  Think,  Reader,  if  within  myself  I  marvelled. 
When  I  beheld  the  thing  itself  stand  still. 
And  in  its  image  it  transformed  itself." 

115.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sum,  TheoL, 
I.  Quaest.  xxix.  2 :  "  What  exists  by 
itself,  and  not  in  another,  is  called  sub- 
sistence." 

116.  The  three  Persons  of  the  Tri- 
nity. 

128.  The  second  circle,  or  second 
Person  of  the  Trinity.. 

131.  The  human  nature  of  Christ;  the 
incarnation  of  the  Word. 

141.  In  this  new  light  of  God's  grace, 
the  mystery  of  the  union  of  the  Divine 
and  hutnan  nature  in  Christ  is  revealed 
to  Dante. 

144.  Wordsworth,  Hesolulton  and  In- 
dependence:-^ 

"A$  a  cloud  ... 
That  }ieareth  not  the  loud  wnnds  when  they  call, 
And  moveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  aU. 

145.  I  John  iv.  16 :  *'  God.  is  love ; 
and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in 
God,  and  God  in  him." 
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LE  DANTE. 
Valtalrci  DicdoniuiiTC  Philmoptuque. 

Vous  voulez  conimJtrc  le  Dante< 
Des  Italiens  rappcUent  cUvin :  majs 
c*c3t  une  divinite  cadiee  ;  peu  de  gens 
enteiident  ses  oracles  ;  il  a  des  cora- 
mentateuTs  :  c'e^i  peut-^trc  encore  une 
raison  de  plus  pour  n'^tre  pas  compris. 
Sa  reputation  s  aiTermira  toujours  parce 
qu'on  ne  le  lit  gucre*  11  y  a  de  lui  une 
vingtaine  de  traits  qu'on  sait  par  coeur  : 
celasufifil  pour  sVpargncr  la  peine  d*  ex- 
aminer le  restc. 

Ce  dlvin  Dante  fut,  dit-on,  un  homme 
assc£  malhenrcux.  Nt  croyez  pas  qu^il 
fat  divin  de  son  temps,  ni  qu'il  fut  pro- 
p!v€le  Chez  luu  II  est  vrai  qu^il  fut 
prieufj  non  pas  prteur  de  molnes,  mais 
prieur  de  Florence,  c'est4-dire  Tun  des 
s^nateurs. 

II  <^tait  ne  en  1260,  k  ce  que  disent 
ses  compalriotes.  Bayle,  qui  ecrivait  a 
Rotterdam,  currettU  calamOi  pour  son 
libraire,  environ  quatrc  siccles  entiers 
apr^s  leDanle^  le  fit  naitre  en  1265,* 
ct  je  n'en  estirae  Bayle  ni  plus  ni  moins 
pour  s^etre  Irompc  de  cinq  ans ;  la 
grande  affaire  est  de  ne  se  tromper  m 
en  fait  de  go^t  ni  en  fait  de  raisonnemens, 

I.es  arts  commcn^aient  alors  ^  naitre 
dans  la  patne  du  Dante.  Florence  ctait 
com  me  Athenes,  pleine  d*  esprit,  de 
grandeur,  de  legiret^  d'inconstance  ct 
de  factions.  Le  faction  blanche  avait 
un  grand  cr^klit :  elle  se  nommait  ainsi 
du  nom  de  la  signora  Bianca,  Le  parti 
opposd  s*intitulait  le/cr/*  des  noirs^  pour 
mieux  se  d  is  tinker  des  Manes.  Ces 
deux  partis  ne  suffisaient  pas  aux  Flo- 
rentins.  Us  avaient  encore  les  gnei/es 
et  les  gibdim.  La  plupart  des  blancs 
ditaient  gibeltns  du  parti  des  empereurs, 

*  Dante  naquid  oi  e.Rei  \  Florence,  en  1265, 
nu  niQis.  de  imsLX 


Ct  les  noirs  pcnchaicnt  pour  les  ^tui/n 
attaches  aux  papcs, 

Toutes  ces  factions  aimaier*t  la  liberte, 
et  fcsaint  pourtant  ce  quVUes  pouvaient 
pour  la  d^truire.  Le  pape  Boniface 
Vllf,  voulut  profiler  de  ces  divisions 
pour  aneantir  le  pouvoir  des  empcreixrs 
en  Italic,  II  declara  Charles  de  Valois, 
frirc  du  roi  de  France  Philippc-le-Bcl, 
son  vicaire  en  Toscane.  Lc  vicaire 
vint  bien  arm<^,  chassa  les  hiatus  et  les 
gibelinsy  et  se  fit  d<^t ester  des  fwirs  et  det 
piel/t's.  Le  Dante  etait  blanc^  et  gibe- 
lin  ;  il  fut  cliass<^  des  preraiers,  et  sa 
maison  rasce.  On  peut  juger  de  1^  s*U 
fut  le  reste  de  sa  vie  affectionne  k  la 
maison  de  France  et  aux  papes  ;  on 
pretend  pourtant  qu'il  alia  laire  un 
voyage  a  Paris,  ct  que  pour  se  desen- 
nuyer  il  se  fit  theologien.  et  disputa 
vigoureuseinent  dans  les  ecoles.  On 
ajoute  que  Fenipereur  Henri  VII.  ne 
fit  rien  pour  lui,  tout  gibditi  qu'il  ctait ; 
qu'il  alia  cliez  Frederic  d'Aragon,  roi  de 
Sicile,  et  qu'il  en  revint  aussi  ]>auvre 
qu'il  y  etait  alle.  II  fut  reduil  au  mar- 
qyis  de  Malaspina,  et  au  grandkan  de 
Verone.  Le  marquis  et  le  grand-kan 
ne  lc  dedommagerent^  pas ;  il  mounit 
pauvre  a  Rsvenne,  a  I'age  de  cinquanle- 
six  ans.  Ce  fut  dans  ces  divers  Heux 
qu'il  composa  sa  Coni4dU  de  Vetiftr^  du 
purgatoire  et  du  paradis ;  on  a  regarde  co 
sal  migondis  comm  e  u  n  beau  poeme  epique. 

II  trouva  d'abord  ^  Fentree  de  Fenfcr 
un  lion  et  une  louve.  Tout  d'un  coup 
Virgile  se  presente  a  lui  pour  I'en- 
courager;  Virgile  lui  dit  qu'il  est  nc^ 
Lombard ;  c'est  precisement  comme  si 
Hom^re  disait  f^u'il  est  ne  Turc,  Vir- 
gile offre  de  faire  au  Dante  les  hon- 
neurs  de  I'enfer  ct  du  purgatoire,  et  de 
le  mener  jtisqu'a  la  porte  de  samt 
PieiTe  ;  mais  il  avoue  quUl  ne  poun» 
pEisentrer  avec  lui 


k 


to 


Cepentlant  Charon  les  passe  tous 
deux  dans  sa  barqae,  Virf^ile  lui  ra- 
conte  cjue,  pen  de  temps  apres  son 
arrtvee  en  enfer,  il  y  vit  un  etre  puis- 
sant qai  xTiit  cliercher  les  ames  d'Abel^ 
de  Not:»  d'AljnOiam,  dc  Moise,  de  David. 
En  avan^ant  cliemin,  ils  decouvrent  dans 
I'enler  des  demeures  tr^s  agreables : 
daeis  I'lirie  sont  Honiere,  Horace,  Ovide 
ct  Lucain ;  dans  nne  autre  on  voit 
JtlectrCi  Hector^  ^n^e,  Lucrece,  Brutus 
et  le  Turc  Salad  in  ;  dans  une  troisieme, 
Socrate,  Platon,  liippocrate  ct  FArabe 
Averro^ 

En  fin  paratt  Je  veritable  enfcr^  q\x 
Pluto  1 1  juge  les  condamnes,  Le  voya* 
jgcur  y  reconnait  quelqnes  cardinaux, 
quelques  p>apes,  ct  beau  coup  de  Flo* 
renUiis.  Tou\  cela  est-ii  dans  le  style 
comtque  ?  Non.  Tout  est*il  dans  le 
genre  heroYque  ?  Non*  Dans  quel 
godt  est  done  ce  poeme  ?  Dans  ungofit 
bi/arrc 

Mais  il  y  a  des  vere  si  henretix  et  si 
nalfsi  quHls  n*ont  point  vieilli  depuis 
quatre  cents  ans,  et  qu'ils  ne  vieilli  ront 
jamais.  Un  poeme  d'ailleurs  oil  Ton 
met  des  papcs  en  enfer  reveille  beau- 
coup  Tattention  j  et  les  commentateurs 
^puisent  toute  la  sagacit^  de  leur  esprit 
k  determiner  au  juste  qui  sont  ceux  que 
le  Dante  a  damnes,  et  a  ne  se  poa 
trompcr  dans  une  mati^re  si  grave. 

On  a  fonde  une  chaire,  une  lecture 
pour  expliquer  cet  auteur  classique. 
Vous  me  demanderez  comment  T in- 
quisition ne  s'y  oppose  pas.  Je  vous 
nepondrai  que  I'inquisition  entend  rail- 
lerie  en  rialie  ;  elle  sait  bicn  que  des 
plaisanteries  en  vers  ne  peuvent  point 
faire  de  nial :  vous  en  allcz  juger  par 
cette  petite  traduction  tr^s  libre  d  un 
morceau  du  chant  vingt- troisieme ;  il 
s'agit  d'un  damne  de  la  connaissance  de 
Tauteur,     Le  damne  parle  ainsi  : — 

Jc  m'^appclais  Ic  cooote  de  Guidon  ; 

Je  fus  *ur  lerre  ct  soldat  et  poltrpn  ; 

Puis  m'enrtilai  sons  saint  Francois  d*As55«, 

Afin  qu'un  juur  le  bout  de  son  cordon 

Me  dontiut  pbcc  en  la  c<!"lc,"itc  ^glise  ; 

Li  ^'y  serais  sans  ce  papc  felon, 

giu  in'ordonrui  de  servir  aa  feintlsCf 
t  me  rendit  aux  griflTes  du  ddmon. 
Void  le  fait.     Quand  jVtaia  &ur  la  terre. 
Vers  Rimitu  je  ns  long-temps  It  guerre. 
Mains,  j^*  I'avouc,  en  neros  qu*en  fripon. 
L'ari  dc  fourbcr  tiJc  fit  un  grand  renom. 
M.iis  quand  mon  chef  cut  portd  poil  grtson, 
Temps  dc  retraite  oil  convieat  U  saffejiMj 


Le  repentir  vint  ronga  mn.  indUessie 

ill  j'eus  rccour*  Jl  la  confcKiani  , 

O  repentir  tardifet  pcti  durablcl 

Lc  Ijoti  saint- pere  en  ce  temps  g^erroynit, 

Non  lc  soudAD,  non  lc  Turc  intraiuihlc, 

Mais  les  chrtftiens  qu'en  vnii  Turc  tl  piilaiu 

Qr,  sans  respect  pour  Liane  et  toasitrc^ 

Puur  saint  !•  ran^ois,  son  froc  ct  sa  cemturc  : 

Frcrc,  dit-il,  il  ine  convient  d'avoir 

lEicesiamnient  Prcncsic  en  mon  pouvoir. 

Con$cille-iiioL,  cherchc  sous  ton  capuce 

Quelque  beau  tour,  quel  que  gcitiile  oatuc^. 

Pour  aj  outer  en  brcf  a  mc'*  ^tats 

Ce  qui  mc  tcnie  ct  nc  «i'app;injcnt  |ia.s. 

I  'ai  les  deiuc  clefs  du  ciel  en  ma  puis^^iaiice 
Dc  Cclcstiii  la  di£vote  imprudence 

S'en  scrvit  mal,  ct  moi  jc  sais  ouvrir 
Et  rcXermer  le  cicl  i  rnoii  plaisir. 
Si  tu  mc  scrs»  ce  ciel  est  ton  portiige. 
Je  le  scrvis,  ct  trop  bicn  :  dont  j'enrage. 

II  cut  Pr^nesie,  et  la  tnflrt  me  saJsiL 
Ijijrs  devers  mci  saint  Francois  descend  it, 
Ctimptant  au  ciel  amciier  ma  bonne  amc  ; 
Mais  Belzebut  vim  en  poste»  et  lui  dit : 
MonwcuT  d' Assise,  arreici :  je  reclame 
Ce  conscillcr  du  saint-pcre,  il  est  mien  ; 
Bun  saint  FrEui{;ois»  que  chacun  ait  le  sien 
Lors  tout  pcnaud  lc  Iwn  honime  d'AAsij* 
M'abajidamiait  au  jgrand  dbbic  d'enfer. 
je  lui  cnai '  Monsieur  de  Luci/lqr, 

Je  auis  un  saint,  voyci  ma  robe  grisc  ; 

Je  fusabiiMjs  par  le  chef  dc  Tcglisc. 

Vaurai  toujuurs,  r^pondit  le  dsiiinon, 

Un  grand  respect  pour  Takwhainn : 

On  est  llav(E  de  ses  vieilles  sotliseft, 

Pourvu  qu'apres  autres  ue  soicnt  conunises. 

J'ai  fatt  sou  vent  cettc  distinction 

A  tes  parella;  et  grace  ^  I'ttalie, 

Le  diable  sait  de  Ta  ih(!olo^e.  ' 

H  dit,  et  rii :  jc  ne  r^plii^uai  riea 

A  BcU^fbut ;  il  raiscinnriii  trop  bicn, 

L«rs  il  m'empoignc,  et  d'un  uras  ra,iJe  el  fcrme 

II  appliqua  sur  mon  trii^tc  cpidermc 

Vingt  coups  de  fouct,  dont  Dien  fort  il  nte  <|tiit ; 

Que  Dieu  le  rendc  k  Boniface  huit. 


LA  DIVINE  COM^DIE. 
Rivarol  I^tude  sur  Dante. 

Strange  ct  admirable  cntrcprlse ! 
Remonter  du  dernier  gouffre  des  En- 
fers,  jusqu'au  sublime  sanctuaii^  dei 
Cieux  ;  embrasscr  la  double  hi(^rarchie 
des  vices  et  des  vertus,  Textr^me  tni- 
sere  et  la  supreme  felicite,  le  temps  e* 
r^temite ;  peindre  a-la-fois  I'ange  ct 
rhomme,  T auteur  de  tout  mal,  et  le 
saint  des  saints  I  Aussi  on  ne  peut  se 
figurer  la  sensation  prodigieuse  que  fit 
sur  loiite  ritalie  cc  Pocme  national, 
rempli  de  hardiesses  centre  les  Papes  ; 
d^allusions  aux  evencmens  recens  el  a«x 
questions  qui  agitoicnt  les  esprfts  ;  tcrit 
d'ailleurs  dans  une  langue  au  |j^eIceall, 
qui  prenoit  entrc  les  mains  da  DuTUe 
une  ficrtc  (juVJle  n'cut  plus  a<^»ve&  luL 


I 


ft 


et  qii^on  ne  lui  connoissoit  pas  ft^'unt. 
L*enet  qu*il  prodmsit  fut  tel,  que  lors- 
)ue  son  kngage  nide  et  original  ne  fut 
prcsque  plus  cnteridu,  el  qu'on  cut  i>er- 
uu  la  deffJcs  allusions,  sa  grande  repu- 
tation ne  bissa  j>as  de  s'etendre  dans  un 
espiicc  dc  cinrj  cents  ans,  comme  ces 
fortes  comniotious  dont  r^bmnlemcttt  se 
propage  k  d^immenses  distance*, 

L'ltalie  donna  It  notn  dc  dkfin  k  ce 
Toe  me  ct  a  son  Autcur ;  et  quoiqu'on 
Tdit  laiss^  njdurir  en  exil,  cependant 
sc-js  amis  et  nci  nombreux  admiratcurs 
curent  assez  de  credit,  sept  k  huit  ans 
apres  sa  mort,  pour  fatre  condamner  le 
Poete  Cecco  d'AscoU  k  ^tre  brule  pub- 
liquement  a  Florence,  sous  pretexte  de 
magie  ct  d'hcresief  mais  reelleraent 
parce  quHI  avoit  ose  critiqiter  le  Dante. 
Sa  pairie  lui  ^leva  des  monumens,  et 
envoya,  par  deeret  du  Senat,  une  depu* 
lation  a  un  dc  ses  petits-flls,  qui  refusa 
d'entrer  dans  la  maison  et  les  blens  de 
»on  aleul.  Trois  Papes  ont  dt^puis  ac- 
cepte  la  d<^dicace  de  LA  DiViNA  Come- 
DIA,  et  on  a  fondc  dcs  chaires  pour  ex- 
pliquer  les  oracles  de  cette  obscure  di- 
vinity,* 

Les  long^  commentaires  n*ont  pas 
iclairci  les  difficultcs,  la  foitle  des  Com- 
mentateurs  n'ayant  v\\  par-tout  que  la 
theologie:  mais  lis  auroient  dfi  voir 
aussi  la  mythologie,  car  le  Poke  les  a 
«elees,  lU  veulent  tous  absolument 
que  Ic  Dante  soit  /a  partie  aninmle^  ou 
les  sens  ;  Virgtlc,  ki  phihsophie  morale^ 
ou  la  simple  raison  j  et  Beatrix,  /a  /«- 
m^re  rHitiit^  ou  la  IheoTogie.  Ainsi, 
rhomme  prossicr  represente  par  le 
Dante,  aprJs  s*etre  egare  dans  une  io^h 
obscure,  qui  signifi*;,  suivant  eux,  ies 
orages  de  la  jeunesse,  eat  ram  en  e  par  la 
raison  a  la  connoissance  des  vices  et  des 
peines  qu'ils  meritent ;  c*cst-i-dire,  aux 
Enfers  et  au  Purgatoire  :  mais  quand  il 
se  presente  aux  portes  du  Ciel|  Beatrix 
se  montre,  et  Virgile  disparo?t.  C'est 
la  raison  qui  fuit  devant  la  tlieologie* 

•  Lc  Daittc  n  a  pas  dkunnd  Icj  nom  dc  Camddie 
au^  troi*  grandt:s  parties  dc  son  Potinc,  parce 

?u*il  finit  d'une  inani^rc  hcurciu.se,  ay:int  Ic 
iiradis  pour  dfTnoflmcntj  ainHi  que  Tont  cm 
*CA  Commentaieitrs  :  nuiis  mrcc  qu'ayant  houorri 
I'Eni^sde  du  noin  U'alta  FKAiJicDiA^  d  a  vouJu 
prendre  un  titrc  phis  hutnblci,  qui  convint  micu:ic 
itti  style  qii'il  emploie^  si  different  eij  cffct  dc  j 
CBiui  de  son  maltre.  I 


II  est  difficile  de  se  figivrer  qu*on 
puisse  faire  un  beau  Poirae  avcc  cc 
lellcs  id^es ;  et  ce  qui  doit  nous  raettie 
en  garde  contre  ces  sortes  d^expll  ca- 
tions, c'est  qu'il  n'est  ricn  qii^on  ne 
puiisse  plier  sous  Tall^orie  avec  plus 
ou  moius  de  bonheur^  On  n'a  qu'i 
voir  celle  q^e  le  Tasse  a  lui* mime 
trouvie  dans  sa  Jerusalem, 

Mais  il  est  temps  de  nous  occuper 
du  Po^me  de  TEnfer  en  particiilier,  dc 
son  colons,  de  ses  beautes  et  de  ses 
defauts, 

Au  temps  ou  le  Dante  ccrivoit,  la 
Litterature  se  reduisoit  en  France, 
comme  eri  Espagne,  aux  petites  poe* 
sies  des  Troubadours.  En  Italic,  on 
ne  faisoit  rien  d'important  dans  la  Ian* 
gue  du  peuple  ;  tout  s'ecrivoit  en  latin, 
Mais  le  Dante  ayant  a  constniire  son 
monde  ideal,  et  voulant  pcindre  pour 
son  siecle  et  sa  nation,*  prit  ses  mate* 
riaux  ou  il  les  trouva :  il  ftt  parler  une 
langue  qui  avoit  begay^  ju^qu'alors, 
ct  les  mots  extraordinaires  qu'il  cr<!oit 
au  besoin,  n'ont  servi  qu'i  lui  seul. 
VoilA  une  des  caiuies  de  son  obsairit^. 
B*ailleurs  il  n'est  point  de  Po^te  qui 
tende  plus  de  pi^ges  a  son  Traducteur ; 
c'est  presque  toujours  des  bizarreries, 
des  cnigmes  ou  ties  horreurs  qu*)l  lui 
propose :  il  entosse  les  comparatsons 
les  plus  dcgoutantes,  les  allusions,  les 
termcs  de  I'ecole  et  les  expressions  les 
plus  liasses  :  ricn  ne  lui  parol t  mepri* 
sable,  et  la  langue  fraiicaise  chaste  et 
timorce  s^eflTarouclie  a  chaque  phrase, 
Le  Traducteur  a  sans  cesse  a  luttci 
contre  un  style  affamd  de  poesie,  qui 
est  riche  et  point  deli  cat,  et  qui  dans 
cinq  ou  six  tirades  epuise  ses  ressoiurces, 
et  lui  dcsseclie  ses  palettes.  Quel 
jjarti  done  prendre  ?  Celui  de  menagcr 
ses  couleurs  ;  car  il  s'agit  d'en  foumir 
aux  dcssins  les  plus  fiers  qui  atent  ete 
traces  de  main  d'homme  ;  et  lors* 
qu^on  est  pau\'Te  et  delicat,  il  tajn- 
vient  d'etre  sobre,  II  faut  surtout  va- 
rier  ses  inversions  :    le  Dante  dcssine 


*  Cc*t  im  des  grands  dcTaiits  du  Focme, 
d'etre  fait  un  pcu  trop  pour  Ic  moment  t  dtl^ 
vicnt  t^ue  rAuicur  ne  a'atlndmnt  qu^  presenter 
-sHitT;  ccssc  Ics  nouvelles  tortures  qu'il  inveote, 
court  toujours  en  uvatit,  et  nc  fait  qu*i»diquer 
Ics  avetiturcA.      Cctoit  asscic    ^ur  &on  tCiUptS  { 

ims  fisscjt  pour  h  aOir«. 


LA  DIVINJL    COMEDIE, 


Huelquefoifi  I'littitude  de  ses  person- 
nn^cii  pnr  la  coupe  de  iies  phrases  ;  il  a 
des  brusquerics  de  style  qui  produiseiit 
de  grands  effets  j  et  souveiit  dans  la 
peiiiture  de  ses  supplices  il  emploie 
une  fatigue  de  mots  qui  rend  merveil- 
leusemcnt  celle  des  tourmentds*     L^ima- 

Ighiation  paRse  tou jours  de  la  suqsrise 
que  lui  cause  la  description  d'luie  chose 
incroj'able,  k  reflVoi  que  lui  donne  ne* 
cessairement  la  verite  du  tableau  %  il 
arrive  de-li  que  ce  mondc  visible  ayant 
fourni  au  Poete  assez  d^iraages  pour 
peindre  son  monde  ideal,  il  conduit  et 

»;niTneiie  sans  cesse  ie  Lecteur  de  I'un  a 
Tautre  ;  et  ce  melan^'e  d'evenemens  si 
invraisemblables  et  de  couleurs  si  vraies, 
fait  toule  la  magic  de  son  Poeme- 

Lc  Dante  a  vct-sifie  par  tercets,  ou 
k  rimes  triplces  j   et  c'est  dc  tous  les 

Pontes  cclui  qui,  pour  mieux  porter  k 

^^joug,  s'est  perm  is  le  plus  d'expressions 

^Bxmpropres  ct  bizarres  :  mak  aussi  qtiand 

^^  il  est  beaii,  rien  ne  lui  est  comparable. 

Son  vers  se  tient   debout  par  Je  seiile 

force  du  substantlf  et  du  verbe,  sans  le 

concours  d'une  seule  epithete.  * 

Si   Ifs   comparaisons    et   les  tortures 

que  le  Dante  imagine,  sont  quelquefois 

horribles,    elles    ont    toujours   un   c6te 

ingenieux,    et   chaque   siipplice   est  pris 

dans    la   nature   du   crime   qu'il   punit. 

^^  Quant  a  ses  idecs  les  plus  bizancs,  elks 

^B'OiTrcnt  aussi  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  grand  ct 

^f  lie  rare  qui   etonne  et  attache  le   Lee- 

teum     Son  dialogue  est  sou  vent  plein 

de   vigueur  et  de  naturel,  et  tous  ses 

■  personnagcs    sont    fiercmcnt    dessines. 
\jSL  plupart  de  ses  pcinturcs  ont  encore 
aujourd  hui  la  force  de  F antique  et  la 
fratcheur  du  modeme,  ct  peuvent  etre 
comparees  ^   ces  tableaux  d*un  coloris 
^^sombre   et   efirayant,    qui  sortoient  des 
^Mteliers   des    Michcl-Ange  et  des  Car- 
^"rachcs,  et   donnoient  a  des   sujets  em- 
pnmtes   tie  la   Religion,   une   sublimite 
qui  parloit  i  tous  les  yeux. 

•  Teb  Bont  «ans  doute  nussi  ]«  beau*  vers 

ViTigik  et  dlloincre ;  ils  oiTrcut  i-b-fois  la 

isee»   rima^  et  le  M^Uuncnt ;    cc   sant  de 

lis  polypes,   viyans  dans   le    tout    et  vivan^ 

lis  chaque  partie ;  el  dans  cctte  plenitude  de 

|»oefiic,  il  nc  l^eut  se  trotiver  un  mot  qui  n'ait  unc 

'Krande  iotenuon^     Mats  on  n'y  sent  pa^  cegodt 

fpre  ct  &auvagc,  ccttct  franchise  qtu    ne  peut 

•  allicr  avec  la  ijerfeciion,  «  qui  fail  Ic  caracttrc 

«l  le  iphannt  du  Daiitc. 


n  est  vrai  que  dans  cette  inmieiis* 
galerie  de  supplicesp  on  ne  rencontre 
pas  asscz  d 'episodes  ;  et  malgre  la  brt<^- 
vete  des  Chants,  qui  sont  com  me  des 
repos  placife  de  ires-pres,  le  Lecteur  If 
plus  intrepjde  ne  pent  ecbapper  K  la 
fatigue.  Cest  le  vice  fondamental  du 
Polme. 

Eniin,  du  melange  de  ses  beautes  et 
de  ses  d^fauts,  il  resulte  un  Podme  qui 
Tie  ressemblc  a  rien  de  ce  qu^on  a  vu, 
et  qui  laisse  dans  Time  une  impression 
durable.  On  se  deniande,  apres  Favoir 
lu,  comment  un  homme  a  pu  trouver 
dans  son  imagination  tant  de  supplices 
differens,  qu'il  seml^le  avoir  epui&e  les 
ressources  de  la  vengeance  divine ; 
comment  il  a  pu,  dans  unc  lang\ie  nais- 
sante,  les  peindre  avec  des  couleurs  si 
chaudes  et  si  vraies  ;  et  dans  wne  car- 
ri^ne  de  trente-quatre  Chants  se  tentr 
sans  ccsse  la  t^te  conrb^e  dans  les  En- 
fers. 

Au  reste,  cc  Poime  ne  pouvoit  pa- 
rol t  re  dans  des  circon stances  plus  mal- 
heureuses  :  nous  sommes  trop  pres  ou 
trop  loin  de  son  sujet,  Le  Dante  par- 
loit ^  des  esprits  religieux,  pour  qui  ses 
paroles  etoient  des  paroles  de  vie,  ct 
qui  t'entendoient  «\  demi-mot  :  mais  il 
semble  qu^aujourd'hui  on  ne  puisse  plus 
traitor  les  grands  sujets  mj«^tiques  d'une 
manjere  serieuse.  Si  jama  is,  ce  qu'il 
n'cst  pas  p?mis  de  croire,  notre  theo- 
logie  devenoit  une  langue  morte,  et 
s*il  arrivoit  qu'elle  obttnt,  comme  la 
mythologie,  les  lionneurs  de  1 'antique  ; 
alors  le  Dante  inspiieroit  une  autre 
espece  dMnteiet :  son  Poeme  s'elibvcroit 
commc  u.n  grand  monument  au  milieu 
des  mines  des  Litteratures  et  des  Reli- 
gions r  il  seroit  plus  facile  a  cette  pos- 
terite  reculce,  de  s'accommoder  des 
peintures  serieuses  du  Po^te,  ct  de  se 
pen6trer  de  la  veritable  terreur  dc  soa 
Enfer ;  on  se  feroit  diretien  avec  le  ] 
Dante,  comme  on  se  fait  paycn  avoc  j 
Homere.* 

•  Je  scroti  tentii  de  croire  que  ce  Pofemc 
aurpu  produit  dc  rcifet  bqub  Louis  XIV.,  quaad 
je  vois  Pascal  avouer  dans  ce  siccle,  que  La 
*^vifrit«£  de  Dieu  en  vers  Ics  damnds  le  surpiend 
moins  que  sa  mis^ricordc  en  vers  Ic*  ^liis.  Of 
verra  par  queUiueii  citations  decet  eloquent  nvy*- 
aiiihrope,  qu*il  (Stoit  bien  digne  tie  lairc  I'En- 
fcr,  et  que  peut-^tre  celui  au  Dante  lui  efll 
&cinbU  tro^  ikKtx. 


ILLUSTRA  TIONS, 


"^m       NOTES  SUR  LE  DANTE.         ' 

^H  Par  Alphonse  dc  Lanuutine. 

^^m    Nous   Aliens  frois&er  tons   les    fana- 

^^tbmes  ;  n'mvporte,  dison*  cc  que  nous 

On  peut  dasser  Ic  pocme  du  Dante 

de  VEnpr,  du  PHfgatohe  et  dn  Paradis 

piarmi  les  potmes  populaires,  c'est-i-dire 

psirmi  CCS   poesies    locales,    nationales, 

temporalrcs,   qui   dmanent  du  g^nle  du 

Jieu,  de  la  nation,  du  temps  {genius  l&ci\ 

el   qui   s*adre!isent  aux   croy.inces,    aux 

lupcrslUions,  aiix  passions    infrmes    de 

^_  la  niuUitudc.     Quand  le  poete  est  aussi 

^Bm^iocrc  que  son  pays,  son  peuple  et 

^Vlion   temps,  ces   poesies  sont  entrainees 

'        dans  le  courant  ou  dans  Tegout  des  ages 

avcc  la  multitude  qui  les  j^oiite  ;  quand 

le  poete  est  un  grand  homme  d'expres- 

sion,  comtne  le    Dante,  le  po^te  siirvit 

eternellement,    et    on    essaie,   etemellc- 

ment  aussi  de  falre  survivre  le  potimc ; 

mais  on  nV  parvienl  pas.      L'oeuvrc, 

jadis  intelligible    et  populaire,    aujoui- 

d*hui  tenebreuse  et  inexplicable^  r^iste, 

^H  comme  le  spiiinx,  anx  interrogations  dei 

^H  iruditf?,   il    iicn   subsiste  qne  des   frag- 

^™  meats   plus   semhlables   k  des   eiiigmc* 

qu^A  dc5  monimients. 

Pour  comprendre  le  Dante,  il  faudrait 

ressusciter   toute  la  populace  florentinc 

de  son   epoque  :   car  ce  sont  ses  croy- 

^H  ances,  ses  haines^  ses  popularites  et  ses 

^H  impopularites  qu'il  a  chant^.      II   est 

^*  puni  par  oii  il  a  pech^  :  il  a  chants  pour 

la  place  publique,   la  post^rit^    ne    le 

comprend  plus. 

Tout    ce    qu'on    peut     comprendre, 
c'est   que  le   pocme  exclusivement   tos- 
can  du  Dante  etait  une  espece  de  satire 
vengeresse    du    poete    et    de    1' homme 
d*£itat  contre  les  bommes  et  le   partis 
auxquels  il  avait  vou^  sa  hainc.     L'idee 
c'tait    nic:iquine   et    indigne    du    po^te. 
Le  genie  n  est  pas  un  jouet  mis  an  ser- 
vice   de  nos   pciites   colercs ;    c'est   un 
don  de  Dieu  qu'on  peut  profaner  en  le 
ravalant    b.    des    petitesses.       La    lyre, 
^^  pour  nous    servir    de    I'expi-cssion    an- 
^B  iique,  n'est  pas   une   tenaille   pour  tor- 
^f  turer   nos   adversaires,    une   claie    pour 
I        trainer  des  cadavres  aux  gdnionies;   d 
faut  laisser  ocla  h.  faire  au  bourreau :  ce 
pii*cst  pas  ceuvre  dc  poite.     Le  Dante 
Vmit  C€  tori;   i!  crut  qiie  les  si^es,  in* 


ffttuis  par  ses  vers*  prendraieiit  parti 
contre  on  nc  salt  quels  rivaux  on  quels 
enncmis  inconnus  qui  battaient  alors  le 
pavd  de  Florence.  Ces  ainitids  ou  ces 
inimiti^s  d'bommes  obscurs  sont  ]>3r. 
faitement  indiffiSrentes  a  la  post6riid 
EHc  aime  raieux  un  beau  vers,  une  belle 
image,  un  beau  sentiment,  que  toute  cette 
chronique  rimde  de  la  place  du  Vicux* 
Palais  {Palazzo- 1 *ecchw)  h  Florence^ 

An  lieu  de  faire  un  poeme  ^pique 
•vaste  et  immortel  comme  la  nature,  le 
Dante  a  fait  la  gazette  fiorenline  de  la 
posterite.  C*est  lit  le  vice  de  VEtt/er 
du  Dante,  Une  gazette  ne  vit  qu^uii 
jour  ;  mais  le  style  dans  lequel  le  Dante 
a  ^rit  cette  ga/ctte  est  imperissable. 
R^duisons  done  ce  pocme  bizarre  k  sa 
vraie  valeur,  le  style,  ou  plutdt  quelques 
fragments  de  style.  Nous  pen  sons  k  cet 
^gard  comme  Voltaire,  le  prophete  du 
bi:in  sens  :  **  Otex  du  Dante  soixante 
ou  quatre-vingts  vers  sublimes  et  veri- 
tablement  sdculaireSt  d  n'y  a  guere  que 
nuage,  barbarie,  triviality  et  tdnebres 
dans  le  reste*" 

Nous  Savons  bien  que  nous  cboquonSj 
en  paiiant  ainsi,  toule  une  <5cole  litldratre 
r^cenle  qui  s*achnme  sur  le  po^me  du 
Dante  sans  le  comprendre,  comme  les 
mangeurs  d'opium  s'acliament  k  regard ei 
le  vide  du  firmament  pour  y  decouvrif 
Dieu.  Mais  nous  avons  vdcu  de  longucs 
anndes  en  Italic,  dans  la  &ocidt<S  de  ces 
commcntateurs  et  explicatcurs  du  Dante, 
qui  se  succMent  de  gdndration  en  ^n<S< 
ration,  comme  les  ombres  sur  les  hiero- 
glyphes  des  obelisques  de  Thebes; nous 
avons  vdcu  m^me  de  longues  anndes  a 
Florence,  panni  les  hiSritiers  des  liommes 
et  parmi  les  traditions  des  choses  cban- 
tdes,  vant^cs  ou  invectiv<5es  par  le  poete, 
et  nous  pouvons  affirmer  qu  aucun  d*eux 
n'a  fait  que  d^chiffrer  des  choses  sou- 
vent  bien  peu  dignes  d'etre  ddchiffrdes, 
Iji  perseverance  meme  de  ces  commcn- 
tateurs est  la  meilleure  preuve  de  Tim 
puissance  du  commentaire  k  dlucider  le 
texte.  Un  secret  une  fois  trouvd  ne  ce 
cherche  plus  avec  tant  d'acharoement* 
De  jeunes  Fran^ais  se  sont  <Svertu^3 
maiiitensnt  k  poursuivre  ce  qui  a  lass^ 
les  Toscans  eux-m^mes.  Que  le  dieu 
du  chaos  leur  soit  propice  J 

Quant  II  nous,  nous  n^avonis  trouvd, 
comme  Voltaire,  dans  le  Dante,  qu!ua 
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giand  mvetiteur  de  style,  un  grand 
cr^ateur  de  langue  6gard  dans  ime  con- 
ception de  ten^bres,  nn  immense  frag- 
ment de  pcH^Le  dans  un  petit  nombre  de 
fnigments  de  vers  graves,  plot6t  qu'^* 
crits,  avec  le  ci^eau  de  ce  Michel-Ange 
[  de  la  pa6sie  ;  une  triviality  grossiere 
•  qui  descend  jusqn'au  cynisme  du  root 
et  jusqu'a  la  crapule  de  Timage  ;  une 
quintessence  de  thdologie  scholastique 
qui  sMleve  jusqu'a  la  vaporisation  de 
rid^Se  ;  en  fin,  pour  tout  dire  d'un  mot, 
an  grand  homme  et  un  mauvais  livre. 


»LA  COMfilDIE  DIVINE, 
Edgar  Qumcr,  Lc*  Revolutions  d' Italic, 
Chap,  VII. 

Comme  dans  chaqiie  detail  d^une 
cathedral e  vous  retiouvez  le  caractere 
de  Vensemble,  de  meme  dans  chaque 
pailie  du  poeme  de  Danle  vous  rctrou- 
vez  en  abr^gd  toutes  les  an  (.res.  Les 
souvenirs  politiques  dominent  dans 
TEnfer  ;  la  politique  s^unit  i  la  philo- 
sophic dans  le  PuTgatoire,  la  philo- 
sophic a  la  OuSologie  dans  le  Paradis  ; 
en  sorte  que  dans  ce  long  itin^raire, , 
^  les  bruits  du  monde  s'evanouissent  pen 
Hii  pen  et  ache  vent  de  se  perdre  dans 
B  Textase  des  demiers  chants,  11  y  a 
dans  FEnfer  des  eclairs  d^une  joie  per- 
due qui  rappellent  et  entr'ouvrent  le 
Paradis  \  il  y  a  dans  le  Paradis  des 
plaintes  lamentables,  des  prophdties  de 
malheur  comme  si  le  firmament  lui- 
merae  s'abimait  dans  le  gouflre,  et  que 
rextrlme  douleur  ressaistt  Thomme  au 
sein  de  T extreme  joie. 

Diviser  par  fragments  le  poeme  de 
Dante,  comme  on  le  fait  ordinairemcnt, 
cVst  le  meconnailre;  il  faut  au  moins 
Fuivre  une  fois,  lout  d*une  haleine,  le 
poete  dans  ces  trois  mondes  qui  se 
louchent,  embms&er  d'un  seul  regard 
Thorizon  des  tenibres  et  de  la  lumi^re, 
MiisTc  le  chemin  de  la  torture  qui  mtne 
^  la  felicite,  recueillir  tout  les  echos  de 
douleur  et  de  joie  qui  s'ajspellent  sans 
trouver  de  rtponse,  et  place  au  sommet 
du  poeme,  s  orienter  dans  la  cite  du 
Dieu  et  du  Demon :  il  faut  entendre 
une  fois  le  miserere  des  damnes  dans  les 
flcuves  de  sang,    en   memc   temps  que 

Il'hosannali     des     Incnhcurcux,    puisque 
c'cst  de  ce  melange  que  sc  fomic  Tac- 


cord  complet  de  la  ConUdk  divine.  Le 
demon  couve  le  fond  de  Tabime  en 
meme  tempK  que  Taile  des  seraphins 
traverse  les  jardins  de  TEther^e*  CettQ 
infiniKS  de  joie  qui  confine  \  cetle  infinity 
de  douleur,  cet  echo  infernal  qui  rtfpond 
a  un  echo  eniparadise,  cet  abime  qui 
vous  enveloppe  dans  tous  les  sens,  cette 
malediction  qui  repond  k  cette  benedic- 
tion, cet  ordre  dans  Tin  commensurable^ 
cVst  la  pensee  qui  don  lie  le  prix  i  toutes 
les  autres.  A  cela  joigncz,  pour  ac» 
croStre  la  realite  de  la  cite  de  I'ablme,  lc 
cortege  des  souvenirs  poignants  que  le 
poete  emporte  avcc  lui,  le  sentiment  de 
per5onnalite  qui  non-seulement  survit, 
mais  semble  encore  s'exalter  dans  la 
mort.  Les  heresies  avaient  deji,  pour 
nn  moment,  ebranl^  le  vieox  dogme. 
Mais  il  ^tait  une  chose  qu'aucune  secte 
n'avait  encore  mise  en  doute  au  treizieme 
siecle :  la  fois  dans  rimniortalite  et  la 
resurrection.  On  croyait  a  cet  empire 
des  marts,  au  mouis  autant  qu'a  T empire 
des  \ivants ;  et  comme  les  esprits  sVn 
<5taient  beau  coup  plus  occupes,  on  le 
connaissait  mieux  que  le  monde  visible. 
\  4?s  families  humames  etaient  si  trcr- 
taines  de  se  retrouver  li,  chacune  avec 
sa  langue,  son  accent,  sa  physionomie  ! 
Chez  Dante,  ce  ne  sont  pas  seulement 
les  person  nes,  mais  aussi  les  choses,  les 
objets,  les  lieux  aimes  qui  sont  trans- 
port «is  dans  le  pays  des  morts.  Vous 
retrotivez  dans  I'Enfcr  les  chateaux  forts, 
les  villes,  les  murailles  crenek'es,  le 
ponts-lcvis  des  Guelfes  et  des  Gibelins 
Chaque  en  droit  de  Fabtme  est  decrit 
avec  une  precision  qui  vousle  fait  toucher 
du  doigt.  La  Jerusalem  mystique  est 
construite  des  debris  de  Florence.  Les 
principaux  lieux  de  Fltalie  reparaissent 
assombris  par  lc  triste  soleil  des  morts. 
CVst  le  beau  lac  de  Carda,  ce  sont  les 
lagunes  de  Venise,  ou  les  digues  de  la 
Brenta,  ou  les  fiancs  mines  des  Alpes 
TarcBtines  qui  forment  en  partie  I'horiion 
de  la  cite  etemcUe.  Ce  melange  de 
me rvei lieux  et  de  reel  vous  saisit  a  chaqua 
pas ;  c'est  encore  I'llalie,  mals  renvers<»e, 
du  haut  des  monts.  au  bniit  de  la  tronipe 
des  archanges,  sous  le*  picds  du  dernier 
juge, 

Le  desordre,  le  chaos,  tous  les  tons 
qui  se  brisent,  voila  Je  g^nie  ventable- 
ment  satanique-     Plus  la  confusion  est 
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grande,  plus  les  inventions  sont  effre- 
nccb,  ct  moins  vous  soup9onnez  Tart  de 
les  avoirs  arrangccs  pour  un  effet  du 
moment.  Ls  comble  de  Tart,  ici,  est 
d'etre  naturellement  desordpnn^.  L*an- 
tiquit^  grecque  venant  k  se  rencontrer 
avec  le  moyen  Sge,  produit  une  disso- 
nance effroyable,  harmonic  de  Tenfer. 
Quand  Tesprit  se  heurte  k  ces  anachro- 
nismes  monstnieux  qui  enchalnent  k  la 
m^me  pensee,  souvent  h.  la  m^me  place, 
les  paiens  et  les  Chretiens,  melant  indis- 
tinctement  toutes  les  generations,  joi- 
gnant  Pyrrhus  et  Attila,  il  semble  que 
les  differences  des  si^cles  s*efiacent,  et 
que  le  temps  m6me  disparaisse  dans  le 
poeme  dc  1  dternite. 

Quelles  sont,  au  milieu  de  ce  chaos, 
les  relations  du  poete  et  du  poeme? 
L*auteur  tremble  devant  ses  propres 
conceptions.  Pendant  que  les  appari- 
tions surgissent,  il  voudrait  fermer  ses 
yeux  et  ses  oreilles.  Vous  voyez  une 
oeuvre  formidable,  qui  s'accomplit,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  d*elle-meme,  et  Tauteur  qui 
demande  grace  k  son  genie.  C'est  en 
vain ;  I'oeuvre  inexorable  se  deroule ; 
elle  s'accrott  comme  une  force  invincible, 
elle  entratne  avec  elle  le  poete.  Muse 
assurement  infemale,  elle  Tentoure,  I'in- 
vestit  de  toutes  parts ;  malgre  ses  trem- 
blements,  ses  cris  etouffes,  elle  le  precipite 
de  tourbillons  en  tourbillons,  de  terreurs 
en  terreurs.  Les  puissances  de  son  esprit 
evoquees,  Dante  ne  s'appartient  plus ;  il 
a  trace  autour  de  lui  le  cercle  des  incan- 
tations, il  n'en  sortira  pas.  Portant 
d'avance  son  chatiment,  il  tente  de  rentrer 
dans  le  monde  reel ;  mais  cela  lui  est 
impossible.  Aussi  suis-je  tout  pres  de  le 
croire  quand,  accable  sous  le  poids  de  sa 
pensee,  epoiivantc  par  son  ceuvre,  il 
m'appelle  et  me  dit  :  "  Lecteur,  je 
t*assure  que  je  I'ai  vu,  et  mes  cheveux  en 
sont  encore  herisscs  de  peur."  Comme 
je  ne  puis  m'empecber  de  donner  ma 
sympathie  et  mon  c^jcur  a  cot  homme 
si  simple  qui  m'appelle  a  son  secours  et 
tend  vers  moi  les  mains,  je  le  suis  des 
yeux  dans  les  profondeurs  de  I'abime  oil 
il^  m'attire.  Penche  sur  le  gouffre, 
j'eprouve  avec  les  enchantements  du 
vertige  I'envie  de  me  precipitcr  dans  ces 
cercles  et  ces  tourbillons  qui,  loujours 
diminuant  au  bruit  des  hymnes  infemaux 
et  des  soupirs  de  Frangoise  de  Rimini  et 


d'Ugolin,  m'entratnent  sans  defense  au 
sein  de  Tlnfini  lui-mtoe. 

L*homme  ecras^  par  sa  propre  pensee, 
vpilk  une  situation  que  le  genie  antique 
ne  connaissait  pas ;  elle  conduit  k  un 
principe  tout  nouveau  de  style.  Vous 
avez  vu  dans  le  tableau  du  jugement  der 
nier  de  Michel -Ange,  les  e.<;prits  eflfrayes 
par  le  son  de  la  trompette  des  anges  et 
par  la  splendeur  du  Christ  juge,  se 
couvrir  les  yeux  de  leurs  mains.  C'est 
]k  un  geste  naturel  au  Dante.     Plus  sa 

Fensee  est  formidable,  et  plus  il  craint  de 
augmenter  par  ses  paroles  ;  il  la  cache, 
la  retient  sous  une  expression  qui  semble 
d'abord  I'attenuer ;  mais  la  lumi^re  mau- 
dite  perce  plus  formidable  sous  ce  voile. 
L'ecno  de  1  enfer  rugit  avec  plus  de  force 
sous  ces  paroles  detoumees  qui  semblaient 
d'abord  faites  pour  I'etouffer. 

Les  seuls  etres  qui  n'effrayent  pai 
Dante  et  qui  paraissent  ses  interlocuteurs 
naturels,  ce  sont  les  morts.  Comme  il 
converse  familierement  avec  eux  !  quelle 
intimite  d'une  nature  toute  nouvelle  !  II 
est  vrai  que  ce  ne  sont  plus  seulement 
des  fant6mes  comme  dans  I'antiquite; 
jamais,  au  contraire,  sous  le  soleil,  vies 
ne  furent  plus  ardentes,  ni  personnalites 
plus  indestnictibles !  Au  milieu  de 
toutes  les  tortures,  le  doute  en  I'immor- 
talite  n'a  jamais  penetre  dans  le  coeur  de 
ces  damnes.  Puis,  une  partie  de  ces 
morts  sont  d'hier;  et  cependant,  qu'ils 
ont  appris  de  choses  dans  les  filysees  du 
Christ !  ils  se  souviennent  du  passe  ;  ils 
prevoient  I'avenir  j  ils  n'ignorent  que  le 
present. 

Sans  doute,  ks  supplices  scmblent 
trop  materiels ;  mais  n'oubliez  pas  qu'ili 
ne  sont  que  le  signe  du  supplice  interieur  j 
ni  Farinata,  ni  IJeitrand  de  Born,  nl 
Ugolin,  ni  Fran(;olse  de  Rimini,  ces 
figures  si  conhues  qui  parlent  en  pleurant, 
ne  se  plaignent  des  blessures  de  leurs 
corps,  de  la  tempetc  ctenielle,  du  bitume 
brulant,  ou  du  lac  glace.  lis  n'accusent 
que  la  blessure  intericure  ;  et  peut-etre 
jamais  Tobsession  de  la  pensee  n'a-t-elle 
mieux  paru  que  dans  la  fierte  terrible 
d'une  partie  de  ces  damnes  qui  au  milieu 
des  tortures  des  sens  ne  parlent  jamais 
que  des  tortures  de  I'esprit.  Leurs  dis- 
cours,  leurs  recits,  contrastent  avec  les* 
fureurs  du  supplice  ;  vous  croiriez  qu'ils 
ne  sont  occupe's  que  de  ce  qui  est  autouf 
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*eux  ;    ail   contrairc,    c'cst   le   souvenir 

uti  certain  jour*   d'mie  ccrtaine  heure 

[<^  dont  Tenfer  lout  entier  ne  peut 

traiic.     lis  se  repaissent  ctemelle- 

lefit  de  ce  souvenir,  en  sorte  que  tout 

cet  apparcil  de  tournients  tnateriels  ne 

jp^rt  qu  ^  mieux  moniivr  la  plaie  invisible 

le  I'ame* 

Quand  les  peintres  du  moyen  dge  ont 

int«f  de  fixer  les  visions  de  Dante  sur  les 

urailles,  its  out  rt^ussi  a  reprcscnter  son 

'is  ;  ib  ont  ^tt5  incapables  de  copier 

ifer.     Dans  les  anges  couronncs 

les  sur  les  fresques  de  Goixoli,  de 

lliaddeo  Gaddi,    rayoniicnt    la  foi,    Ic 

repos,  I'extase  du  scjour  des  seraphins  ; 

levres  benies  murmurent  les  tercets 

iiparadis^  de  B^trijc.     Mais  sit^t  que 

s  mfimes  homines  vculent  representer 

Enfer^    ils    perdent    leiir    geoie.       Le 

'fjinceait  veritablement  beat  de  Fia  An- 

gelico   ne  peut  suivrc  le  poele  dans  le 

chaos  de  la  cite  maudite  ;  il  n'en  exprimc 

tout  au   plus  qu'une   ombre   burlesque, 

Les  pieuscs  confreries  d'artistes  sont  in- 

^__capables,     au    quatorzieme    siecle,     de 

^Hiescendre  dc  sang-fruid  dans  Tabfme  du 

^B  Voulex-vouB  rcncontrer  un  spectacle 
^V|out  oppose,  ii  faut  arriver  au  seisti^nie 
siecle,  devant  Je  Jugcnunt  dermer  de 
Michel-Ange.  C'est  ici  Je  regnc  de 
I'enfer  :  la  terreur  a  penetre  jusque  dans 
Ic  paradi'i,  Au  milieu  de  I'horrcur  uni- 
verselle,  il  scmble  que  la  tempete  gronde-, 
tt  que  la  r/f<f  doi^Ue  ait  tout  envahi. 
Dans  cette  barque  maudite,  charg^e  de 
damncs,  que  conduit  un  noir  chenibin,  je 
reconnais  cclle  que  Dante  a  rencontr^e 
pres  du  fleuve  cle  sang,  Voila  sur  le 
rivage  le  serpent  qui  entoure  de  ses  rcplis 
le  pr£tre  sacrilege  ;  voila  le  Minos  dc  la 
Comtdie  dtvhu^  Mais  la  beatitude  des 
deux  de  Ficsole,  dc  P^rugin,  qu'cst-cUc 
devenue  ?  oii  e^t  le  sourire  dc  Bdatrix  ? 
oil  est  la  r^on  de  paix,  I'hoRannah  des 
bieiihcureux  ?  Nulle  part.  Que  s*cst-il 
done  passd  ?  Le  moyen  Ige  est  fin i ;  l.i 
r^formatitm  a  ddchird  le  rideau  du  temple ; 
la  s<Sr<5nitd  des  anciens  maitres  est  perdue 
sans  retour ;  le  c:el  de  Michel-Ange  est 
tout  chargd  de  la  lemp^te  qui  delate  sur 
la  socidt^  modem c. 

Chacune  des  parties  du  poeme  de 
Dante  correspond  a  une  ^poque  de  sa  vie 
ft  ep  re^roduit  le  caractcre.     L'Hnfer 


a  ^t*5  composd  dans  les  aniKijes  qui  ont 
suivi  im  mediate  men  t  son  exil*  Dans 
chaquc  vci's  la  plaie  est  saignante ;  vous 
entende^  Tdcho,  les  hurlemenLs  de  lo 
guerre  civile,  Au  contraire,  au  moment 
de  composer  le  Purgntoii-e,  il  s'«Sloigna 
de  I'llalie  et  ses  angoisses  s*apaisent, 
Bientfit  rav^ement  de  Henri  VIl 
fdveille  che2  le  Gibdin  des  csp<^rancei 
exalt^es ;  c'est  alors  qu^il  <Scrit  cette 
lettrc  dc  pacification  qui  tranche  si  vive- 
inent  avec  les  autres :  **  A  tous  ct  i 
chaque  roi  d*Italie^  aux  s^naleurs  da 
Rome,  aux  dues,  aux  marquis,  aux 
comtcs,  k  touB  les  peuplcs,  l^humble 
Italien,  Dante  Alighieri  de  Florence, 
injustement  exile^  envoie  la  paix*"  Puis 
aprts  quelques  mols ; 

"  Consolc-loi,  Italie,  consolc-toi.  parcc 
que  ton  ^poux,  qui  est  la  joie  du  siede 
ct  la  gloire  de  ton  peuplt,  se  bite  de 
vcnir  a  tes  noces  :  essuie  tes  krmeE,  6  la 
plus  l>elle  des  belles  !  et  vous  tous  qui 
pleurei,  rdjouissez-vous,  i^arce  que  votre 
salut  est  proche  X  Pardon  nez,  pardonnez, 
flies  bien-aimds,  vous  tous  qui  avez  souf- 
fert  injustemertt  avec  moi !  " 

D'autres  circonstances  de  sa  vie  mon- 
Irent  la  rn^me  lassitude.  Un  jour,  de 
la  fenetre  d'un  convent  place  sur  les 
rochcrs  du  golfc  de  Spezia,  un  moine 
voit  un  inconnu  ener  autour  dc  Tcrmi- 
tage,  '*Quc  cherches-tu?  lui  dit'il. — 
y^/efu,"  rt'pond  Dante,  qui  sortait  de 
rEnfer. 

Imagines  que  ce  sentiment  de  dou- 
ceur sc  communique  i  son  poeme  \  vous 
aurez  le  secret  de  cclte  muse  angcliquei 
qui  tout  i  ri-eure  repetait  Jes  ricane 
ments  des  demons  %  c'est  dans  sa  situa- 
tion int^rieure  qu'il  puisc  des  accords 
tout  nouveaux.  L*aime  d^sesptrc^  re- 
commence i  sourire  dans  le  Purgatoir»3  j 
les  haines  infe males  sont  reniplaccci 
par  des  retours  vers  les  nmitic^s  de  hi  J 
jeunesse  ct  la  x*ita  fimnj,  I/arbj 
frappe  de  la  foudre  rajeunit  ct  rcvcrdit^ 
sous  un  souffle  printanier ;  ccs  impres- 
sions melees  et  a^n fondues  (car  Tamour 
n'est  pas  encore  si  puissant  que  Ton  ue 
se  souvienne  dc  Tenfer),  rqjandent  dans 
Ic  Purgatoire  toutes  les  melodies  du 
mondc  moral,  Les  jeunes  fcmmes  qui 
Iraversent  le  poeme,  la  Pia,  Gentucca 
Mathilde,  qui  cucilie  des  flcurs  du  cicl 
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Beatrix  toi^ jours  prescnlc,  ramcnent  Ics 
visions  df«  plus  belles  ct  des  meiUeurcs 
annccf  ;  puis  les  companions  dc  jeu* 
nessc,  Ca$eli&  le  musicien,  qui  lui  rap^ 
peJle  S€S  premiers  chants  d'amour, 
Oderisi  le  peintre,  les  troubadours  Sor- 
del,  Arnault  Daniel,  c'cst  U  retinion  de 
feus  ceux  qui  ont  accompagne  Ics  jours 
sereins  et  radieux.  Les  vers  trempes 
dans  le  gouffrc  de  bitume  au  souffle  des 
demons^  s*amolHssent  au  reganl  de  Bda- 
Irix  ;  rime  etait  montec  au  ton  de  la 
-terreur;  par  une  transition  inattendue^ 
cette  terreur  aboutit  a  la  plenitude  de 
I'esperaiice,  comnie  ces  melodies  qui, 
commen9ant  par  un  soupir  de  di^^tresse, 
s'achevenl  et  se  relevent  dans  un  accent 
de  joie  celeste. 

Le  dimi-jc  ?  Le  Paradis  de  Dante 
me  paralt  incompai-ablement  plus  triste 
que  son  Purgatoire  ?  11  le  composa 
dans  les  deniieres  annees  de  sa  vie. 
Les  esperances  par  lesquelles  il  s'etait 
laisse  reprendre  venaieiit  de  tomber  de- 
\'^nt  la  r^alite.  Les  empereurs  n'avai- 
cnt  rien  fait  de  ce  que  le  Gibelin  avait 
attendu.  Aussi^  dans  le  Paradis,  iJ  est 
visible  que  le  oceur  de  Dante  ne  re- 
grette  plus  rien  de  la  terre.  Les  par- 
tis, les  individus  s'evanouissent  pour  lui ; 
ils  Font  trop  sou  vent  abuse  !  L^Ilalie 
elle-mGnie  acheve  de  disparaitre  :  une 
scule  fois  il  la  rappelle,  en  rencontrant 
son  aVeul  Cacciaguida;  et  c^est  pour  en- 
foncer  lui -me  me  a  jamais  dans  son  cceiir 
ce  qu*il  appelle  le  trait  de  Texil ;  en  sorle 
que  le  Paradis  le  frappe  dii  demier  coup 
que  lui  avait  ^pargrie  PEufer. 

Que  liii  ont  fait  ces  figures  cbarmantes 
qu*il  avait  rencontrees  ici»baa  ?  Pour- 
quol  ne  veut-il  pas  s'en  environnerdans 
le  ciel  ?  PouiTpioi  ne  revoit-on  pas  ses 
jeuncs  amis,  Guido  Cavalcantij  Lappo, 
avec  lesquels  il  souhdtait  d'abord  de 
navigner  sur  un  vaisseau  etemel  T  Pour- 
quoi  ne  les  suit -on  pas  avec  lui  dans  la 
barque  des  anges,  au  milieu  de  Tocean 
cele.>te?  Pourquoi  se  fait-il  un  ctel 
desert  dans  lequel  person  ne,  except  e 
B(?atrix,  ne  lui  rappelle  la  vie  reelle? 
On  dirait  (et  cela  n'est  point  impossible) 
que  cette  parlie  a  ete  comfjosee  dans  le 
silence  du  monast^re  de  Gubbio  ou 
Dante  s'est  en  effet  retire.  Je  retrouve 
en  cet  en  droit  du  pocme  la  paix  de  ces 
cjmit&ges  des  Camaldules,  sur  les  som* 


met?  des  Apcnnins  oil  ne  monte  ancan 
bruit  de  la  terre  ;  Pbon^me  a  peine  a 
rcspirer  et  y  vivre.  Les  figures  del 
saints  representds  sur  les  fresques  de  cei 
ermitages  semblent  en  £lre  les  hotel 
^temels.  De  m^me  les  seuls  habitant 
du  Paradis  de  Dante  sont  quek^uei 
anacliorites  perdus  dans  Pimmen&it^  ;  ^4 
et  \k  un  paSen,  par  une  demi^re  ironic, 
jet^c  sur  ritalie  cbrdtienne  ;  raais  du 
reste^  personne  quHl  ait  connu  nu  qu*il 
ait  aim^  sur  terre,  Du  plus  haut  du  cid^ 
le  vicux  Gibelin  laisse  tomber  son  ai 
de  proscription  contre  tout  le  monde 
visible  qui  Pa  tromp<5,  et  contre  cette 
patrie  meme  qu^il  n*a  pu  se  donnen 

Apr^s  avoir  achevd  PEnfer,  Dante 
avait  fait  un  voyage  en  France  et  j^s^ 
pr^s  de  deux  ans  a  Paris.  La  trace  de 
ce  voyage  est  facile  k  reconnaftre  dans 
le  poete*  Altir^  par  le  bruit  des  ^coles 
qm  n*avaient  cessd  de  retentir  depms 
A  be  i  lard,  il  dtait  venu  k  ce  render- vous 
que  les  pbilosoplics  se  donnaient  alors 
sur  la  montagne  dc  Sain te- Genevieve ; 
il  ne  retrouvait  phis  pour  maStre  ses 
compatriotes  saint  Thomas,  saint  Botia- 
venture  ;  mais  leur  tradition  subsbteut, 
et  leur  enscig;nement  ^tait  encore  lout 
vivant. 

Du  combat  de  Campaldino  aux  pu- 
gllals  de  paroles  de  la  scolastique,  quel 
cbangement  I  Comment  une  imagina- 
tion nourrie  dea  coleres  des  partis  s'in* 
spirera-t-elle  de  ces  ddbats  oii  I'esprit 
humain  se  tend  incessamment  des  plages 
a  lui-meme?  Je  doute  que  Dante  se 
soit  asservi  k  aucun  systeme  j  je  vois» 
au  conlraire,  qu'il  s'enivre  k  toutes  les 
sources  k  la  fois  t  Aristote,  saint  Tho- 
mas, Albert  le  Grand.  Qiiand  Goethe 
peint  Pestaltation  de  Faust,  le  savant  du 
moycu  ^e,  au  milieu  du  d^ordre  de 
ses  instruments  d'alchimie,  de  scs  Hvres 
de  pbilosophie,  de  ih^ologie,  il  explique 
sans  y  penser,  micux  qvte  tous  les  com- 
mcntaires,  i'auteur  de  la  Comidie  dwine. 

rjante  et  Faust  marquent  en  effet  les 
deux  ages  opposes  de  la  science  bu- 
rn aine,  et  ils  se  rencontrent  a  ces  cx« 
tr^mit^s.  Dante,  c*est  Tadolescence  de 
Tesprit  humain  ;  comme  11  n'a  jamais 
dprouvd  Fim  puissance  du  savoir  dc 
I'tiommc,  il  a  pour  la  philosophic  la 
mcmc  adoration  que  pour  la  religion  ; 
il  est  comaincu  que  Tor  pur  de  la  v^rittf 
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est  ail  fond  de  son  creuset,  qu'il  posstde 
dans  im  Hvic  les  secrets  de  Funivers,  que 
h  syllo^israe  de  Sigier  lul  ouvrira  les 
portes  de  tous  les  mysteres.  Science 
naive,  il  s'en  abreuve  comme  du  lait 
maternel,  et  croit  gouter  la  sagesse  de 
Dieu.  Faust,  au  contrairej  tel  que 
Goetbe  I'a  moritr^,  c*est  Tesprit  liumain 
dans  sa  vieiUesse  ;  plus  il  sait,  plus  il 
doute ;  k  raesure  qu^il  apprend,  il 
B'dloij^e  du  tcrmc ;  fas  de  pcnser,  il 
voudrait  pouvoir  oublier,  Surtout  ccs 
contradictions  se  montrent  k  decouvert 
dans  la  maniere  differente  de  sentir  et 
de  concevoir  T amour.  La  femme  que 
Dante  place  au-dessus  de  toutes  les 
autres,  personnifie  jK>ur  lui  le  savoir  et 
la  phiiosophie.  Quelle  est,  au  contraire, 
la  Beatrix  de  Faust  rassasid  de  science  ? 
qui  lui  rcpr^sente  la  f^Iicitd  ?  Une  jeune 
fillc  qui  ne  sait  rien,  Marguerite,  un 
enfant  du  peuplei  I'lmage  de  la  supr^nne, 
de  la  c^este  ignorance. 

Voili  la  clef  qui  ach^ve  d^ou-vTir  le 
mystere.      L^autcur    de    I'Enfer    vicnt 
■^    d'entrevolr  dans  le  commerce  des  phi- 
^k    loi^ophcs  le  royaume  des  iddes ;  11  veut 
^K    les  transporter  totites  vivantes  dans  son 
ceuvre,  comme  il  a  fnit  d^s  partis  poH- 
liques.     Sans  ob^ir  h.  un  maftre,  k  une 
^cole  particuliere,  il  s'&ttacbe  a  Tesprit 
de  la  scholastique  qui  attribue  k  chaque 
chose    un    double    sens,    le   littoral    et 
le  spirituel,.      On  n^a  rien  dit  lorsque, 
pour  expHquer  la  puissance  de  Dante, 
on  parle  de  la  beauts  de  qudques  Epi- 
sodes ou  de  remportement  des  passions 
politiques ;    car   son     poemCi    dcrit    au 
point  de  vuc  d'un  parti,  aurait  6l4  re- 
jetd  par  tous  les  autres.     Poiirquoi  done 
les  a-t  il  tous  dgalement  sfiduits  ?     parce 
^^     qu'il   renfermait  Tame  m^me  du  moyen 
^^   %e,  et  qu*il  r&pondait  k  ce   d6sir  una- 
^V   nimc  de  saisir  un   sens   cach^  sous  tes 
formes  de  la    nature  et   de   Tart.     Cet 
iddalisme,    qui   trouve    k   peine     place 
dans  I'Enfcr,  va  toujours  croissant  avec 
le   rfegne  de  Tesprit   dans  le  Purgatoire 
et  le  Paradis  ;  outre  que  la  langue,  de 
cercle  en  cercle,    s'illumine  da  vantage  ; 
car   une    flamme    interieure   ^claire    la 
i>arole,     Attird  par  ces  clartds  de  Tiitiej 
le  moyen  fii^e  savait  qu*un  tr<?5or  devail 
^_    ^tre  enfoui  h.  chaque  endroit^  et  il  inter* 
^B   pr^tait  le  poeme  comme  im  apocalypse 
^■'de  la  s-)cidL<S  lajque,     Chacun  voulait  y 


diJ'couvrir  une  face  nouvelle  du  monde 
moral. 

Aussi  longtemps  que  la  ComSd/^  di* 
vine  a  et^  lue  dans  Tesprit  qui  Ta  in- 
spireme,  la  tradition  de  ce  sens  cache  a 
etc  pieusement  gardce  par  les  commen- 
Uteurs.  Depuis  Benvenuto  d'lmola 
jusqu'ii  Landini,  ils  sont  unanimes  k  cet 
dgard.  Boccace,  lui-meme,  si  amou- 
reux  du  monde  ext^rieur,  se  plonge  dans 
ces  ab5mes  ;  c^est  lui  qui  declare  que  la 
Comidie  divine  envcloppe  la  pertstt 
eatkoliqtte  tout  entilre  sons  ficorce 
tmlgaire  de  ia  parole.  D^aprcs  cette  tra- 
dition, la  foret  solitaire  dans  laquelle 
Dante  s*egare,  c'est  le  chemin  de  la  vie 
contemplative  ;  sainte  Lucie  qui  s'dveille 
pour  le  sauver,  c'est  la  divine  clemctice  j 
le  flfiuve  tdnebreux  de  TEnfer,  c'est  le 
fleuve  de  la  vie  humaine  qui  roule  de 
noirs  soucis ;  les  animaux  monstnieux  et 
hurlants  sont  les  passions  des  sens.  Le 
passage  de  TEnfer  au  Purgatoire  a  jjour 
gardien  Caton  d'Ulique.  Pourquoi  ce 
personnage  t  Quel  caprice !  Cette 
iantaisie  change  de  nom  si  Ton  admt.t  la 
tradition  des  vieux  commentatcurs  ;  sui- 
vant  eux,  nul  ne  pouvant  sortir  du 
royaume  du  mal  sans  uti  effort  herolque 
de  liberte,  Caton  d'Utique,  qui  s'est 
dechire  de  ses  mains  pour  echapper  k  la 
servitude,  est  I'etemel  representant  du 
libre  arbitre  sur  les  confms  du  bien  et  du 
mal.  Ailleurs,  I'aigle  qui  eiil^ve  le 
poete  au  ciel,  c*est  la  foi  aux  ailes  cten- 
dues  ;  les  Irois  degres  de  la  porte  da 
puqjatoire  sont  les  trois  d^res  du  sacre- 
ment  de  penitence, 

Qu^cst-ce  done  que  la  Com^dit  divine? 
rOdyss^e  du  chrctien  ;  un  voyage  dans 
Finfini,  m§le  d'angois.ses  et  de  chants  de 
sirines;  un  itineraire  de  rhonirae  vers 
Dieu.  Au  commencement,  ITiomnie 
reduit  k  ses  seules  forces,  egare  au  mi- 
lieu de  la  for^t  des  sens,  tombe  de  chute 
en  chute,  de  cercle  en  cercle  dans  Tablme 
des  reprouves.  Par  la  douleur  il  se 
repare,  il  se  releve,  il  gravit  les  degres 
du  purgatoire,  amere  vallee  dVxpiation. 
Purifie  par  un  nouveau  bapteme,  il 
monle,  il  atteint  les  gloires,  les  hierarchies 
celestes;  et  par  dela  les  bicnheureuj 
eux-memes,  il  entre  jusque  dans  le  sein 
de  Dieu  ou  le  poeme  et  la  v^^rite  s'ache^ 
vent.  A  chacun  de  ces  degres  se  Jrouve 
un   guide  YV4i\.voiivfc\,    \\m?&  Vas,  «;fe^^K3^ 
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infericuni  oil  rhommc  sc  debat  avcc  lui- 
lucm^',  Ic  conductcur  est  Virgile,  qui 
In  rnison  humamc,  livrde  a 
forces  ;  avec  VirgiJe,  1 'esprit 
retire,  ct  une  ime  nouvelle  se 
communique  k  toutes  cUcwcs*  Plus 
Imut,  ^k  oil  commence  la  grace  iilumi- 
nante«  surgit  Beatrix,  I'ajuQur  couronn^ 
du  souvenir*  Lcs  auachoretes,  saint 
Bcnoit,  saint  Bernard,  que  Von  Teuconlre 
de  sphere  cu  sphere,  d'astre  en  astre,  out 
dmcuu  autour  de  soi  un  monde  pour 
crraitage ;  ils  formeot  k  travere  rinhni 
unc  procession  au-devant  de  Dieu,  Les 
conversations  de  ces  pelerins  de  Tim* 
mcnsitd  iiiarquent  les  stalionsde  Funivers. 
En  fin  au  terme  de  Fct  cruel  voyage^  le 
Christ  est  le  seul  compngiion. 

Tel  est  Tesprit  duns  iequel  le  moyen 
age  lisait  son  poete,  II  y  a  entre  lea 
vieux  commentateurs  ane  eaiulation  de 
plonger  plus  avant  dans  le  mystere ; 
queJquefoLs  la  curiosite  de  Fame  Icur 
arrache  des  paroles  d'inspires  :  "Qiiand 
j'ouvre  ities  yeux  a  cette  doctrine  cachee 
de  Dante,  dit  Landini,  une  horreur 
Boudaine  nie  saUit ;  je  deviens  tel  qu*un 
oiseau  de  nnit  surpris  paf  la  lumiere." 

Apres  la  renaissance  du  seizieme  si^cle, 
on  perdtt  pen  k  peu  la  trace  de  ce  genie 
int^rieur.  L'^popJe  du  moyen  ^e 
frappa  le  dix-huilieme  siecle  par  un  cot^ 
qui  n'avait  pas  M  vu  encore,  par  les 
dehors,  les  peintures  physiques,  I'har- 
monie  des  mots,  scmblable  k  un  astre 

r\  dans  sa  lente  rotation,  montrerait  k 
sieclcs  difllSrents  des  faces  oppos^es, 

Ce  qui  est  de  tons  les  temps,  de  tous 
les  lieux,  c'est  Tunion  de  Beatrix  et  de 
Dante  par  deli  les  siecles,  Beatrix 
n'apparait  qu^au  qjilieu  du  grand  voyage. 
Lorsque  vous  commencez  a  vous  tfgarer 
daiw  rimmensild,  la  jenne  fille  de  Flo- 
rence descend  de  haut  des  cietix;  elle 
est  voil^e  et  elle  sourit*  Les  adraphins 
jettent  au-de%'ant  d'elle  un  nuage  de 
fleurs.  Scs  souvenirs  de  la  valhSe  de 
l*Arno,  ses  reprodiea,  la  contenanoe 
tremblante  du  poeto,  tout  aKeste  la  r4- 
sl\i6 ;  les  niysteres  des  mtrndes  sont 
divoiles  comnie  la  cunversaLifjn  de  deux 
amants,  C'est  le  dialogue  dc  RoonSo  et 
de  Juliette  au  bord  dc  Fiafini  dans 
Tauroie  itemelle, 

Dante  acheve  dc  boire  dans  le  fleuve 
Mimoc   Voubll  du    monde  antic^ue  :  il 


uM  <'iix  sur  B^trix,  BAitrix  sur 

J  lu  ciel  ;  et  totrs  deux  nivis, 

<i.-   i..-j^i...ix  cii  region  pdnetr:'-'   ■•■ '-^u 

milieu   des    choiurs    des    s;,  .5 

aichanges*     A  mesure   qui!  t, 

Beatrix  tient  moins  de  rkumiiiiite*  La 
fille  de  Portinari  se  con  fond  par  degr^s 
avec  la  vierge  des  cath^drates,  Cette 
apoth^se,  que  le  jeune  Dante  avait 
revee  sur  un  tombeau,  se  consoinnie  en 
menie  temps  que  le  culte  dc  la  vierge 
envahissait  le  caiholicisme.  Absent e  de 
la  soci^6  paienne,  la  femmc  se  rdvcl* 
en  ouvrant  les  cieux  nouveaux  |  I'amour 
Chretien  la  d4ilie.  La  Madone  de  Beth- 
16em  <5tait  devenue  Tame  de  TfigUsei 
BualTix  devient  Fame  du  poeme. 

Malgrd  une  alliance  si  intin>e  avec  les 
sentiments  pop ul aires,  qui  croirait  que 
FHomere  itahen  a  si  faiblement  agi  su** 
Fdducalion  de  rilalie  ?  il  n'a  pu  raviver, 
transformer  la  religion  nationale  ;  il  a 
trouv6  dans  FinmiuLibilit^  du  culte  un 
obstacle  invincible  k  la  vie  nouvelU  c^i\ 
portait  en  lui-raeme  et  voidait  propager. 
C'est-a-dire  que  son  influence  a  ^t^  im- 
mense sur  les  individus,  et  nuUe  sur  la 
soci^td  ;  il  a  ^levd  de^  hommes,  non  un 
peuple  ;  il  a  remud  des  personnes,  il  n'a 
pu  <^bian]er  une  nation. 

Mais  dans  ces  limites,  ou  est  Fltalien 
qui  ne  lui  ait  empruntd  quelque  chose? 
l)e  ces  grands  indiv^dus,  qui  9^  el  Ik 
liennent  la  place  d'un  peuple,  quel  est 
celui  qui  ne  lui  doive  une  parti e  dc  sa 
grandeur?  Raphael  et  Michel* Ange 
vivent  de  la  vie  nouvelle  dans  leurs 
peintures,  Machiavel  dans  sa  politique, 
Vico  dans  sa  phiiosophie,  Tout^  les 
dmes,  ext^nuees  par  de  trop  gran  des 
epreuves,  se  retrenipent  dans  cette  anae 
invubi^rable.  L' Italic  ne  Foublie^  que 
loi"squ*elle  s'oublie  ellc-merae :  toutes 
les  fois  qu'clle  se  reveille,  elle  trouve  k. 
son  chevet  les  pages  de  I  ♦ante.  Pen- 
dant ie  moyen  age,  elle  tinnl  le  volume 
ouvert  et  le  commente  comu>e  un  codi- 
cille  du  Nouveau  Testament;  quand  le 
despotisme  FecTase,  elle  abandonne  les 
pages  sibyl  lines,  parce  qu'clle  aban- 
donne Fespoir.  Mali  alors  le  livre  est 
emporte  par  les  exiles^  les  proscrits, 
par  tous  ceux  qui  vont  errant  de  lieux 
eu  lieux,  pour  ne  pas  voir  la  face  de 
Fctranger  sur  le  sol  de  Icur  pays.  Le 
^pamphlet   du    t^uatorzjetne    ti^cJe    G$l 
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enLre  leurs  mains  iine  conspiration  per- 
maneiUc  pour  la  libcrte,  T independence 
d'une  patrie  perdue ;  ils  y  retroiivent 
leurs  larmes  et  leurs  pensees  d'aujour- 
d'hiii.  L'obscurile  ineme  du  texle  les 
protege ;  car  ils  cherchent  ^  y  ^pier 
i'aurorc    du     len domain ;     quelquefois, 

f^assont  comme  Dante  dcs  tourments  de 
'enfer  aux  felicitts  dii  ciel,  ils  voient 
soudaincment  Tltalie  rcnaitre  sous  la 
figure  de  cette  Beatrix  radieuse  qui 
cache,  disent-ils,  dans  les  plis  vtrts  de 
sa  robe,  les  rrr/tfj  valines  des  Apentiius 
ct  de  la  Calabre. 
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LA  PHILOSOPHIE  IT  ALIENATE. 

Ozanam,  Dante  et  b  Phila»ophie  dtholique 
au  Treiii^me  Sitclc,  Psu-rie  L  Ch.  IIL 

L  Trois  choses  inseparables,  le  vtai, 
Je  bien  ct  le  beau,  sollicitent  Tame  de 
riiomme  i  la  fois  par  le  sentiment  de 
kur  absence  actuelle  et  par  Tespoir  d'un 
rapprochement  possible.  Le  dcsir  dti 
bien  fut  la  prcraiure  preoccupation  des 
premiers  sages,  et  la  philosophic  a  son 
origine,  ainsi  que  son  nom  le  Icmoigne 
[♦iXofTo^ia),  fut  Tceuvre  dc  l' amour, 
ais,  le  bien  ne  pouvant  se  fjiirc  sans 
re  d^abord  per^u  ODniine  vrai,  la  pra* 
tique  in  certain  e  appela  le  secours  de  la 
sptculation  :  il  fallut  etudier  les  ^tres 
ur  determiner  les  lois  qui  les  unissent. 
n  ne  pouvait  approcher  du  vrai  sans 
;6lre  frappe  de  sa  splendeur,  (jut  est  le 
lU  :  rharmonic  des  etres,  'rC  rcfl<fcbis- 
t  dans  les  conceptions  ds:s  savants, 
devait  se  rep  rod  u  ire  jusque  dans  leurs 
discours.  La  philosophic  des  premiers 
^^lemps  fut  done  morale  dans  sa  direction 
^Bfit  poetique  dans  sa  forme. 
^H  Telle  tx\  sdn  de  Tecole  pythagori* 
^Hcienne  eile  apparut  pour  la  premiere  fois 
^Hexi  Italic.  Alors  les  viiles  lui  demand^- 
^^Tent  des  lois»  et  plus  tard  les  metaphy- 
siciens  d'£lcc  et  Empedocle  dVVgrigentc 
phantcrent  les  niystcres  de  la  nature 
lans  la  langue  des  dieux. — Puis  Rome 
t,  ct,  comme  son  nom  rannon9ait 
Pc^^Tj),  Rome  fut  la  force ;  ct  ccttc 
forces  misc  en  action,  devlnt  Vcmpitie  da 
nde.  Lc  pcuplc  remain  devait  done 
e  dou£  surtout  dc  genie  dc  Taction, 
epen,dant  lc  sentimeiit  dc  I'art  ne  lui 
quait  pas  non  plus :  il  fallait  d'har- 
lonieuses  pardcai  ia  tribune,  dcs  chants 


k  ses  triomphes.  Lors  done  qu'il  ac- 
cueilHt  la  philosophic,  c*est  qu'elle  se 
prcstnta  sous  les  auspices  de  Scipion  et 
d^Ennius,  s^cngagennt  ainsi  \  servir  etv  a 
pi  aire  ;  et  depuis  clle  ne  cessa  pas  de  se 
prevaloir  du  patronage  coramun  dcs 
hommes  d'Etat  et  des  poetes.  Ellc  mt- 
tait  la  retraitc  de  Cicero n,  accompagnait 
Scncque  dans  Texil,  mourait  avec  Thra- 
seaSj  dictait  k  Tacite,  regnait  avec  Marc- 
Aur^le^  et  s'asseyait  dans  I'ecole  des 
junsconsultcs,  qui  ramenaient  toute  la 
science  des  choses  divines  et  humaines 
i  la  determination  du  bien  et  du  mal. 
Elle  avait  con  vie  a  ses  lemons  Lucrecc, 
Virgile,  Horace,  Ovid  et  Lucain.  Les 
systemes  dc  Zen  on  et  d' Epicure,  prompts 
a  se  r<^oudre  en  consequences  morales, 
les  traditions  de  Pythagore  cmpreintes 
d'une  incfTa^able  beaut^,  oblinrenl  sculs 
lc  droit  de  cite  romaine. — Le  Christian- 
ism  e  vint  feconder  de  nouveau  le  sol 
italien  que  tant  d'illustres  enfantements 
semblaient  devoir  cpuiser.  Apr^s  Pan* 
thenus,  rabcille  de  Sicile  ct  le  premier 
fondateur  de  I'ecole  Chretien  ne  d'Alex- 
andric;  aprcsLactance  et  saint  Ambroise, 
le  genie  ties  anciens  Komains  revecut  au 
sixieme  et  au  septi^mc  siccle  dans  deux 
de  leure  plus  nobles  descendants,  Bocce 
et  saint  Grcgoire,  L'un,  mart>T  du 
courage  civil,  sut  prcter  k  la  philosophic 
un  langage  liarmonieux  et  con  sola  I  cur ; 
I'aulre,  infatigable  pontife,  laissa  pour 
monuments  dans  I'histoire  dc  Fesprit 
humain  ses  livres  admirables  siir  les  <ri- 
vines  £critures  ct  le  systemc  dc  chant 
demeure  sous  son  nom. — Aux  dcrniers 
temps,  le  soleil  italien  ne  cessn  pas  de  Inire 
sur  des  gtTie rations  de  philosophes,  mo* 
raltstes  jurisconsultes,  publicities,  et  de 
poetes  qui  se  firent  honncur  de  philoso- 
pher. Cest  Marsile  Ficin,  confondant 
en  son  cnthousiosme  mroplatonique  la 
science.  Tart  ct  la  vertu ;  c'est  Machinvcli 
qu'il  suffit  de  non.Tner;  Vico  et  Cravina^ 
i£a9ant  les  lois  landanientnles  de  la  so 
ci^t<J,  Fun  avec  d'hi(Sroplyphi(jue5  sym 
boles,  I'autre  avec  la  mcn>e  |>lnme  qui 
^ira  plus  tard  les  statuts  dc  l'.icad<5n>tf* 
dcs  Arcades ;  c'est  aussi  Pdrrnrque^  rk-* 
sccndant  couronn^dn  Capitole  pour  aller 
m^diter  b>  la  clart6  dc  sa  jainfic  sclilnro 
'*les  remedcjj  dc  Tunc  et  de  Taulr^  [.r- 
tune  ;'*  Tassc  sc  rcposant  dc*  con^hAU 
de  la  Jirnial<m  ci^feTtt  vVv^.^%  ^  ^-j^kA- 
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ables  dialogues;  et,  s*il  est  pcrrais  de 
dter  de*  ctilebritds  plus  rtfcentes  ct  non 
iDoins  chercs,  Maunzoni  et  Pellico. 

On  pent  done  reconnahre  panni  les 
pliilosophes  d^outre-monts  un  double 
caractere,  antique,  permanent  ct  pour 
ftinsi  dire  national  ;  car  la  pernmnence 
des  habitudes,  qui  fait  la  persontialit^ 
cbcz  I&s  individus,  constitue  aussi  la  im- 
tionalitd  pamii  les  populations.  On  peut 
dire  qu'il  existe  une  pthilosophie  italienne 
qui  a  su  maintcnir  dans  leur  primitive 
alliance  la  direction  morale  et  la  forme 
podliqiie  ;  soit  que  sur  cette  tenre  bdnie 
du  ciel,  en  presence  d'une  nature  si 
tctive,  riiomme  aussi  apporte  dans 
raction  plus  de  vivacit^  et  plus  de  \x>n- 
Ibcur,  soil  qu^un  de&sein  d'en  haut  ait 
wnsi  fait  ^Italic  pour  ^tre  le  stdge  prin- 
cipal du  catholicisme,  en  qui  devaient 
fte  rencontrer  une  philosophie  excel- 
lemment  pratique  et  po^tique,  les  id^es 
rcunies  et  r^alls^es  du  viai,  duL  bien  et  du 
beau. 

IL  Au  moyen  &ge,  la  pbilosopbie 
italienne  nVtait  ni  moins  florissante  m 
moins  fidele  a  son  double  caractcr<^ 
A  la  fin  des  sieclcs  barbares,  le  B,  Lc- 
franc  et  saint  Ansel rac,  sortls  de  Pavic 
ct  d'Aoste  pour  aller  prendre  possession 
Fim  apres  Taulre  du  siege  primatial  de 
Cantorbery,  inaugurercnt  dans  T  Europe 
septentrioniile  les  etudes  ri^enerees, 
Le  Lombard  Pierre  fut  porte  par  I'ad- 
miratinn  universelle,  de  sa  chaire  de 
professeur,  a  Peveche  de  Paris,  Pen- 
dant que  Jean  I  talus  faiiviit  honorer  son 
nom  dans  Tecole  de  Constantinople, 
Gerard  de  Cremone,  ftxe  k  Tolede,  in- 
terroEeait  la  science  des  Ambes,  et  ap- 
prenait  aux  Espacjnols  a  sVn richer  des 
depouilles  scientitiques  de  leurs  enne- 
mis.  Bologne  avait  ete  ie  siege  d'un 
enseignement  philosophiques  qui  ne 
manqua  pas  d'eclat^  avant  de  voir  com- 
mencer  ces  lemons  de  jurbpnidence  qui 
la  rendirent  si  celebre;  La  logique  ct 
U  physique  ne  cess^rent  point  d'y  6tre 
assidiimcnl  professees  au  treizieme  sie- 
de*  Padoue  n'avait  rien  k  envier  a  sa 
rivale.  Milan  comptait  prcs  de  deux 
cents  maitres  dt  grammaire,  de  logique, 
de  m^ecine  et  de  philosophic.  Enfin, 
la  renom^e  des  penseurs  de  la  P^nin- 
sule  etBh  si  gr^de  dans  toules  les  pro- 1 
vinces   du    continent,  q;a*d\e  servaii  i 


expliquer  Porigine  des  doctrines  not* 
vellement  appames,  et  qu'Amaud  de 
Villeneuve,  par  excmple,  passait  poor 
Padeptc  d*une  secte  pythagoricienne 
dia»semin^  dans  les  principales  villa 
de  la  Poullle  ct  de  la  Toscane.— Mais 
la  vigueur  exubcrante  de  la  philosophic 
italienne  ne  manifeste  surtout  dans  U 
memorable  luite  qui  s'engagea,  ct  quJ, 
analogue  h  celle  du  sacerdoce  et  de 
Tempi  re,  continua  pendant  plus  de  deux 
cents  ans  cntre  les  systemes  orthodoxeij 
et  les  systemes  hostiles.  11  y 
peut-etre  le  sujet  d'intercssafite^ 
ches  k  faire  dans  les  doctrines  des 
tricelles,  de  Guillemine  de  Milan,  de 
Frires  Spirituels,  ou  la  communaute 
absolue  de  corps  et  de  biciis,  rdmaiid- 
pation  religieuse  des  femmcs,  la  prAlh 
cation  d'un  evangile  eterael,  rappellc- 
raient  les  tentaiives  modenics  du  saiot- 
simonisme.  Mais,  en  se  rcstreignaifl 
aux  faiits  purement  philosophiques,  oa 
en  rencontre  de  plus  surprenants  en- 
core. Des  Tannce  ni«;,  les  cpicuriens 
ctaient  assez  nombreux  a  Florence  pour 
y  former  une  faction  redoutee  et  poui 
provoquer  des  ouerelles  sanglantes  ;  plus 
tard,  le  materialisme  y  apparaissait 
comme  la  doctrine  publique  des  Gi- 
beiins,  Les  petits-fils  d'Averrhoes  fit- 
rent  accueillis  a  la  cour  italienne  dei 
Hohenstaufen  en  meme  tem|JS  qu*unc 
colonic  sarrasine  etait  fondee  a  Kocem 
et  faisait  trembler  Kome.  Frederic  IL 
ralliait  autonr  de  lui  toutcs  les  opinions 
perverses,  et  semblait  vouloir  conslitucr 
une  ccole  antagoniste  de  Tenscigne- 
ment  catholique.  Cette  ecole,  quelque  I? 
temps  reduite  au  silence  apr^s  la  chute  i^ 
de  la  dynastic  qui  I'avait  protiSg^ 
reprit  des  forces  lorsqu'un  autre  empc- 
reur,  Louis  de  Bavi^re,  descendit  dct 
Alpes  pour  aller  reccvoir  la  couronne 
des  mains  d'un  antipape.  Un  peu  plui 
lard  P^lrarque,  en  citant  dans  scs  dls- 
cours  saint  Paul  ct  saint  Augustin, 
excitait  un  sourire  dedaigneux  sur  lei 
levres  des  savants  qui  rentouraient,  ado- 
ratcurs  d'Aristote  ct  des  commcntateure 
arabcs.  Ces  doctrines  irrfligicusci 
etaient  pressccs  de  ce  r^duire  en  volup- 
tcs  savantes ;  elks  eurent  des  poetes 
pour  les  chanter.— La  vt'rite  loutefois 
ne  demeura  point  sans  defenseurs,  pour 
tiWt  IvotraV  fjaiaik^  deux   l^ommes  quf 


lOUs  avons  dq^  nenconlrds  parmi  les 
Hus  grands  de  leur  ige,  saint  Thomas 
i'Aqtiin  et  saint  BonavtJiiture,  qu*il  faut 
ftppeler  id  comme  deux  gloires  ita- 
iennes.  Moralistes  profondsi  ils  furent 
mcorc  poctiqucment  mspir^s^  Tun  quand 
i  composa  les  hyranes,  qui  devaient  un 
jcwir  descsperer  Santeuil ;  I'autre,  lors* 
ju'il  ecrivit  le  cantique  traduit  par 
<^omeille»  ^^gldiua  Coloima  combattit 
mssi  ravenrhoisme  de  cette  m^me  plume 
[ui  tra^ait  dcs  legons  aux  rois.  Alber- 
ino  de  Brescia  publia  trois  trait^s 
l*^h!que  en  langue  vulgaire.  On  en 
»ourrait  citcr  d'autres  encore  qui  furent 
ant^s  k  leur  epoque,  et  qui  ont  dprouv^ 
c  qii*il  y  a  de  trompeur  dans  les  ap- 
klaudissemeiits  des  hommes. 

Mais  de  toutes  les  cites  assises  au 
►ied  de  I'Apcnnin,  aucune  ne  put  s'en- 
iiTgueillir  d^ne  plus  hcureuse  fi^conditd 
[ue  la  belle  Florence.  Dechir^e  por 
es  guerres  intestines,  si  elle  enfantait 
lans  la  rlouleur,  elle  se  donnait  des 
mfiints  immortels.  Sans  compter  Lajw 
PiorentinOi  qui  profcssa  la  philosophic 
I  Bologne,  et  Sandro  de  Pipozaj,  au* 
Jeur  d'un  trait^  d' economic  dont  le 
tucces  fut  populaire,  elle  avait  vu  naitre 
Brunetto  Lalini  et  Guido  Cavalcanti. 
Bnmetto,  noiaire  de  la  r^publique, 
fvait  su,  sans  faillir  k  scs  patriotiques 
bnctions,  servir  ntilement  la  science : 
I  avait  traduit  en  italien  la  Morale 
I'Arislote ;  il  r6digea,  sous  le  titre  de 
rHr^r,  tine  encyclopedic  des  connais* 
stttces  de  son  tempa,  et  donna  dons 
E>ii  l^esoretto  Texemple  d'une  pocsic 
Idactique  oii  ne  manquait  ni  la  just  esse 
te  la  pensfe  ni  la  grace  de  Texpression, 
»iiido  Cavalcanti  fut  salu^  le  prince  de 
)t  Lyre  :  un  chant  quHl  composa  sur 
'crniour  obtint  les  honneurs  de  plusieurs 
ommentaires  auxquels  les  iheologiens 
es  plus  ven^rds  ne  dedaigncrent  pas  de 
ncttre  la  main.  11  aurait  ^te  admir^ 
iomme  philosoplie  si  son  orthodoxie 
XsX.  demeuree  irreprochable.  C*^tait 
Lssez  de  deux  ciloyens  de  ce  merite 
3our  honorer  une  ville  deja  fameuse  : 
an  troisiemc  pourtant  ^tait  proche,  qui 
les  allait  fiiire  oublicr. 

Ill,  Ia  philosophic  du  crctii^me 
tiicle  devatt  done  demander  k  iUtalie 
le  poete  dont  elle  avait  besoin  ;  ma  is 
L*Itklic   devait    le    donncr   marqu^    de 


Tempreinte  nationale,  pourvu  avec  tme 
dgalc  lib4ralit<S  des  facult^s  contempla- 
tives  et  des  facult^s  actives,  non  moins 
dminemment  dou^  de  T instinct  moral 
que  du  sentiment  litt^raire.  11  fallait 
trouT^er  quelque  pari  une  dme  en  qui 
ces  dispositions  r^unies  par  la  nature 
fussent  d^velopp<Ses  encore  par  Ics 
dpreuves  d^une  vie  providentiellement 
pr^destinde,  et  qui,  fiddle  aux  impres- 
sions venues  du  dehors,  eflt  toutefois 
r^nergie  n^cessalre  pour  les  rassembler 
et  produire  k  son  tour. 


LA  DIVINE  COMEDIE. 

LiUiieniiais,  Introduction  sur  la  V^c  et  los 
CEuvres  de  Dante. 

Quoi  qu*il  en  soit,  le  poJime  entier, 
sous  ses  nombreux  aspects,  politique, 
historiquc,  philosophique,  thcologique, 
oflfre  le  tableau  complet  d'unc  cpoque, 
des  doctrines  re9ucs,  de  la  science  vraie 
ou  eiTonce^  du  mouvement  de  Fespriti 
des  passions,  des  moeurs,  de  la  vie  cnfm 
dans  tous  les  ordres,  et  c^est  avec  ralson 
qu'a  ce  point  de  vue  la  Z>*ri««  Commedia 
a  ete  appelee  un  ]>oeme  €ncycl(^^dtque. 
Rien,  chez  les  anciens  comme  chez  les 
modemes,  ne  saurait  y  ^tre  compare. 
En  quoi  rappelle-t-elle  Tepop*^  antique* 
qui,  dans  un  sujet  purement  national, 
n^est  que  la  po^ie  de  Thistoire,  soit 
qu'elle  raconte  avec  Hom^re  les  legended 
heroiques  de  la  Gr^ce,  soit  qu^avec  Viir. 
gile  elle  celebre  les  lointaines  origines  de 
Rome  liee-5  aux  destins  d*£nde  ?  D'une 
ordre  difTerent  et  plus  gen«^ral,  le  Paradis 
perdu  n'offre  lui-mfimeque  le  developpe* 
ment  d'un  fait,  pour  ainsi  parler,  dog- 
matique  :  la  creation  de  Thomme,  poussi 
k  sa  perte  par  Tenvie  de  Satan,  sa  deso- 
beissance,  la  punitton  qui  la  i^uit  de  pr^s, 
I'exil  de  Vfeden,  los  maux  qui,  sur  une 
terre  maudite,  seront  d^ormais  son  par- 
tage  et  celui  de  ses  descendants,  et,  pou'' 
consoler  tant  de  misere,  la  promesse  d*une 
redemption  future.  Qu'ont  de  commun 
CCS  poemes,  circonscrits  en  un  sujet  spe- 
cial, avec  le  poeme  immense  qui  cm- 
brasse  non-seulement  les  divers  clats  <le 
Thomme  avant  et  apres  la  chute,  mai's 
encore,  par  Tinflux  divin  qui  de  cieux 
en  cieui  descend  jusqu'a  lui,  revolution 
dc  ses  facultes,  de  ses  eiLcr^e^  d<i  tcv'^a 
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genres^  •«*  'ois  iiulivitluclj^  et  ses  lois 
sociaIcs*  sei  possioDS  vitriee&,  ses  vertus, 
«cs  viceJi,  se«  joics.  scs  doulcurs;  et  noa- 
MKlfmcnl  i'hommc  dam  In  plenitude  rle 
Ml  proprc  nature,  itiiis  runivcrs,  m ads  La 
creation  ct  sntrituelle  cl  niAt^rielle,  mais 
rce\ivre  entiirc  de  U  Toutc- Puissance, 
de  fa  Sagcssc  supreme  et  de  rfitcmel 
Amcmr? 

Dans  cette  vastc  conoqjlion,  Dajitc 
ioutefolt  ne  pouvait  depasser  les  limites 
oil  son  si^lc  ctait  enferra^  Son  epopee 
est  tout  un  monde,  roais  un  monde  cor- 
respondant  ou  devetoppement  de  la  pen- 
sec  ct  de  la  societe  en  un  point  du  lemps 
ct  sur  un  point  de  la  terre,  le  monde  au 
Moyen  age.  Si  le  sujet  est  universel, 
rimperfcction  de  1a  conoaissance  le  ra- 
ni^ne  en  une  sphere  aussi  bomee  que 
Tctait,  comparee  k  la  science  posterienre, 
celle  qu'cnveloppaient  dans  son  etroit 
berceau  les  langues  de  Tl^cole-  En  reli- 
gion, en  philosophic,  rautorite  trncait 
autoiir  de  Tcispnt  un  ccrcle  infrancnis- 
sable>  Dcs  orig^nes  du  genre  humain, 
de  son  eiat  primordial,  des  premieres 
idees  quUl  sc  bt  des  choses,  des  premiers 
sentiments  qu'elles  eveill^rent  en  lui,  des 
antiques  civilisations,  des  religions  primi- 
tives, que  savait-on  ?  Rien.  L'Asie 
pre^iuc  enti^re,  ses  doctrines,  ses  arts, 
ses  langues,  ses  monuments,  n'etaicnt 
pas  moins  i^orcs  que  la  vieille  tgjptc, 
que  les  peiiples  du  nord  et  de  Test  de 
1  Europe,  kurs  tdiomes,  leurs  mcears, 
leurs  croyanceSt  leurs  lois.  On  ne  soup* 
9onnait  meme  pas  Texistence  de  la  moitie 
du  globe  habite.  Le  cercie  embrasse  par 
la  vue  dtJlerminait  Tetendue  des  cieux. 
La  veritable  astronomic,  la  pbysiquc,  la 
chimiej  Fanatomie,  forganogenie  etaient 
k  nattre :  il  fant  done  se  reporter  k  Tc* 
poque  de  Dante  pour  com  prendre  la 
grandeur  et  la  magnificence  de  son 
oeuvre. 

Nons  ax^ons  exp liquid  les  causes  des 
obsciuites  qui  sV  rencontrent,  causes 
diverges  aujtquelleit  on  pottrrait  ajouter 
encore  les  sublititiSs  d'unc  mdtaphysique 
avec  laqnclle  tres-peu  de  lecteurs  soiit 
ftujourd'hui  faniiiiariseSj  ct  dont  la  langue 
mcme,  pour  ijtre  cntendue,  exige  une 
<Stude  special e  et  aridc.  Mais,  en  lais- 
sant  i  part  le  cot^  obscur,  il  reste  cc  qui 
appartient  a  Ja  nature  humaine  dans  tous 
1^  Icnips  et  dans  tous  les  lieux,  F^ternel 


domainc  du  poete,  ct  c'est  \k  qu'on  fe- 
trouve  Dante  tout  cntler,  \k  qu  il  prend 
sa  place  pai-mi  ccs  hauls  gdtiies  dcmt  la 
gloire  est  cdlc  de  Thunianitd  memc- 
Aucun  n*est  plus  soi,  aucun  ti^est  doo^ 
d^une  originality  plus  puissante,  aucua 
nc  poss^da  jamais  plus  de  force  et  de 
variety  d*invcntion,  auc\in  ne  pendtrsi 
plus  avant  dans  les  secrets  replis  de  ramc 
et  dans  les  ablmes  du  coeur,  n'observis 
niieux  et  ne  peignit  avec  plus  de  vdrit^ 
U  nature,  nc  fut  a  la  fois  plus  riche  ci 
plus  concis.  Si  Ton  peut  lui  reprochef 
des  mdtaphores  moins  hardies  qu'e- 
trangcs,  des  bizarrcries  que  rdprouve  le 
gout,  presque  toujours,  cotnme  nous 
I'avons  dit,  elles  proviennent  des  efforts 
qu'il  fait  pour  caclier  un  sens  sous  un. 
autre  sens,  pour  ^veiller  par  un  seul  raot 
dcs  iddes  difFgrentes  et  parfois  dispa^ 
rates.  Ces  fautes  contre  le  gout,  qui 
ne  sc  forme  qu'apr6s  une  longue  culture 
chez  les  peuplcs  dont  la  lanf^ie  est  fix^e, 
sont  d^ailleurs  communes  k  tons  les  poetes 
par  qui  commence  une  ire  nouvellc,  Cc 
sont,  dans  les  ceuvres  de  g<Jnie,  les  taclies 
dont  parle  Horace, — 

**  Ubi  p^ura  titter t  in  carmine,  non  ego  jiauda 

Rlle^  rcssembJent  a  rombre  de  OS 
nuagcs  l^cra  qui  passent  sur  des  aa> 
pagnes  spi  end  ides. 

Lorsque  apres  Thiver  de  la  Ijarbarie 
le  printemps  renait,  qu'aux  rayons  du 
solcil  interne  qui  ^claire  et  r^chauflfet 
et  ranime  les  S.mes  engourdies  dans  de 
froides  ombres,  la  poesie  refleurit,  ses 
premieres  fleurs  ont  un  tfclat  et  un  par- 
fum  qu'on  ne  retrouv-e  plus  en  ceUe* 
qui  s'^nouissent  cnsuite,  Les  pro- 
ductions de  Tart,  moins  dt^pendantcs  de 
r  imitation  et  des  regies  con  venues,  of* 
frent  quelque  chose  de  plus  personnelr 
une  originalite  plus  marquee,  plus  puis- 
sante.  Dante  en  est  un  exemple  Jrap- 
pant  Doubletneut  createur,  il  cree 
tout  i  la  fois  un  poSme  sans  modele  cr 
une  langue  magnifique  dont  il  a  ^rdc 
le  secret ;  cai",  quelle  qu'en  ait  ete  Tin- 
fluence  snx  le  devcloppement  de  la  lan^ 
gue  litt^raire  de  I'lialie,  elle  n  nean- 
moins  conserve  un  caractere  k  part, 
qui  la  lui  rend  exclusiVcment  proprc. 
La  nettete  et  la  precision,  je  nc  sail 
quoi  de  bref  et  de  pittoresque,   Ix  dj»# 
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ingucnt  particull^rement  File  refletc, 
!n  quelque  fagon,  k  genie  de  Dante, 
erveux,  concii*,  ciinerni  de  la  phrase^ 
abr^geant  taut,  faisnnt  passer  de  son 
esprit  dins  Ici  autre."^  esprits,  de  soii 
"me  clans  les  autres  »^mes,  idces,  senti- 
enta,  images,  par  une  sorte  de  directe 
communication  piesque  ind^pcndante 
des  paroles. 

No  dans  une  socicte  toute  formec,  et 
artificiellemerit  form^e,  il  n'a  ni  le 
genre  de  simplicite,  ni  la  naivete  des 
poctes  des  premiers  iges^  raais,  au  con- 
traire,  quelqne  chose  de  combine,  de 
travaille,  ct  cependant,  sous  ce  travail, 
un  fond  de  nilurel  qui  brille  k  travera 
scs  singularit^s  meme-  C'est  qu*il  ne 
cherche  point  rcffetj  lequel  nait  de  soi- 
m^me  par  Texpression  vraie  de  ce  que 
le  Poete  a  pensc,  senti.  Jamais  rien  de 
vague :  ce  qu'il  peint,  tl  le  voit,  et  son 
style  plein  de  relief  est  moins  encore 
dc  la  peinture  que  de  la  plastique. 

Lorsque  pa  rut  son  oeuvre,  ce  fat 
parmi  ses  contemporains  un  cri  una- 
nime  d'etonnement  et  d'admiration. 
Puis  des  siMes  se  passent,  durant  les- 
quek  peu  ^  ,3eu  s'obscurcit  cette  grande 
renommee.      Le  sens  du    poeme  etait 

Ferdu,  le  goCit  retreci  et  deprav^  par 
influence  d'une  litteraturc  non  moins 
vide  que  fact  ice.  Au  milieu  du  tlix- 
huiticnie  siecle,  Voltaire  ecriva.it  k  Bet- 
tinelli :  *'Je  fais  grand  cas  da  courage 
avec  leaiiel  vous  avez  ose  dire  que  Ic 
Dante  ttait  un  fou,  et  son  ou\Tage  un 
monslre*  J^aime  encore  mieux  pour- 
%int,  dans  ce  mouStre,  une  cinquantaine 
ic  vers  superieurs  a  son  siccle,  que 
tout  les  vermisseaux  appeles  sonetti^  qui 
naissent  et  qui  meurcnt  a  milliers  au- 
jourd'hui  dans  1* Italic,  de  Milan  jusqu'i 
Otrante>" 

Voltaire,  qui  ne  ssivait  gufere  mieux 
]' italic n  que  le  grec,  a  jugc  Dante 
corame  il  a  juge  Horofere,  sons  les  en- 
tendre et  sans  les  connaltre.  II  n'eut^ 
ailleurs,  jamais  le  sentiment  ni  de  la 
laute  antiquity,  ni  de  tout  ce  qui  sor- 
tait  du  ccrcle  doiis  lequd  les  modemes 
avaient  renferme  Tart,  Avec  im  goCit 
delicat  et  silr,  il  disccrnait  certaines 
beaut^.  D'autres  lui  cchappaient.  La 
nature  Favait  dou^  d'une  vue  nette,  mais 
cette  vue  rt'embrassait  qu*un  horix^on 
borne, 


LVnthousiasme  pour  Dante  s*cat  re- 
uouvele  depuis,  et  comine  un  exc^s  en- 
gendre  un  autre  exces,  on  a  voulu  tout 
justilier,  tout  admirer  dans  son  ceuvre, 
faire  de  luif  non  seulenient  un  des  plus 
grands  gtnies  qui  aienl  biinoriS  I'huma- 
nitd,  mais  encore  un  poete  Siins  ti<5faiUs, 
mfaillible,  insp>in5,  un  prophtrte.  Ce 
to'est  pas  \k  servir  sa  gloire,  c*est  foumir 
des  armes  a  ceux  qui  seraicnt  tentds  de 
la  rabaisser. 

Un'  des  reproches  qu*on  a  faits  h. 
son  poeme  est  Tennui,  dit-on,  qu^on 
dprouve  k  le  lire,  Ce  reproche,  qu^au 
reste  on  adresse  dgakment  aux  an- 
ciens,  n'est  pas  de  tout  point  injuste.  ' 
M^Lis,  pour  en  afvprecier  la  vakiir  ve- 
ritable, il  fant  distinguer  les  dpoqucs. 
Ce  qui  enntiie  aujourd'hui,  les  d^laila 
d*une  science  fausse,  les  subtil cs  argu- 
mentations sur  les  doctrines  tb<SoIo 
giques  et  philosopbiqucs  dc  I'licole^ 
rendcnt,  sans  aucun  doute,  cctte  partie 
du  poeme  fatigante  ct  fastidieuse  m^tuc. 
Mais  elle  dtait  loin  de  produire  le 
memc  effct  au  quatorziemc  siecle.  Cette 
science  iStait  la  science  du  temps,  ces 
doctrines,  fortement  empreintes  dans 
les  esprit5  et  dans  la  conscience,  for- 
maient  IMMment  principal  de  la  vie  de 
la  soci<5ti^,  et  gouveraaient  le  monde. 
Voili  ce  qu'il  faudrait  ne  point  oitblier.  j 
Lucr^ce  en  est-il  moins  un  ^^nd  poete, 
parce  qu'il  a  rempli  son  poeme  des  ari* 
des  doctrines  d^me  philosophic  main- 
tenant  morte  ?  Et  cette  pltilosopbie, 
dans  Lucrece,  c'est  tout  le  poeme ; 
tandis  que  celle  de  Dante  et  sa  tlieo- 
iogie,  n'occupent,  dans  le  sicn,  qu*une 
place  incomparablemcnt  plus  restreinte. 
Qui  ne  salt  pas  se  transporter  dans  des 
spheres  d'id^es,  de  croyaoces,  de  mcEurs, 
diffdrentes  de  celled  oil  le  hasard  I'a^  fait 
nattre^  ne  vit  que  d'une  vie  imparfwte, 
|>erdue  dans  ToctSan  de  la  vie  progres- 
sive, multiple,  immense,  de  rhutnanit^, 

Danle,  au  reste*  a  conyu  son  poeme 
comme  ont  ^td  con^ues  toutes  les  ^i>o- 
p6e5,  et  sp^alement  les  plus  andeunes. 
CeUe  de  I'Inde,  si  riches  en  beaut^s 
de  tout  genre,  ne  sont-elles  pas,  au 
fond,  des  poeroes  th6ologtques  ?  Que 
fierait  Vlimdt^  si  Ton  en  retranchait  les 
dieux  partont  mcl^s  k  la  coniextiue 
de  la  fable?  Senlcracnt  la  Gi-ece,  au 
temps  d*Homere,  awt  d^^i  roavt^w  \sj^ 
'ft  >i  'i 
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liens  qui  entmvftlent  It  lib  re  essor  de 
I'espriL  Sa  religion,  ddpourvue  de 
dogmes  abstralU,  nc  commandait  au- 
cones  croyances,  ct,  dans  son  culte 
vaguement  symbolique,  ne  parlait  gufere 
qu^ux  sens  et  a  rimagination.  11 
en  fut  de  in^e  chcz  les  Romains,  a 
eel  ^gaid  fils  de  la  Grccc  Avec  le 
christianisme,  un  changemcnt  profond 
s*op^ra  dans  l*^tat  rcligieiut.  La  foi 
en  dcs  dogmes  precis  devint  le  fonde- 
jnent  principal  de  la  religion  nouvelle  i 
d*ou  rimportance  que  Dante,  pocte 
Chretien,  dut  attachcr  a  ces  dogracs 
rigourcux,  a  celte  fov  n^cessaire.  Au- 
j(xird*hui  que  les  esprit*,  entrevoyant 
d'autrei  conceptions  obscures  encore» 
mais  vers  lesquelles  un  secret  instinct 
les  attire,  se  d^tachent  d'un  syst^me 
qu*a  usd  le  progres  de  la  pcnsde  et  de 
la  science,  if  a  cess^  d'avoir  pour  eux 
Tintdret  qu'il  avait  jwur  les  generations 
antdrieures.  Mais,  quell es  que  uuissent 
etre  les  doctrines  destin^  a  le  rcm- 
placer,  elles  seront,  dumnt  la  pdriode 
qu*elles  caract^riseront  a  leur  tour,  la 
source  eiev^e  de  la  podsic,  dont  la  vie 
est  la  vie  de  T esprit,  et  qui  meurt  sitot 
qu*elle  s^absorbe  dans  le  luonde  materiel 
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lAbitte^  La  Divine  Commie  avant  Dant*. 

On  ne  dispute  plus  ^  Dante  le  r&le 
inattendu  de  conquerant  intellectuel  que 
ion  genie  a  su  se  creer  lout  &  coup  au 
milieu  de  la  barbaric  des  temps.  L'au- 
tcur  de  la  Divine  Comidie  n'est  pas 
pour  rien  le  rcpresenlant  poetique  du 
moyen  %e.  Place  comme  au  carrc- 
four  de  cctte  ire  etrange,  toutes  les 
routes  mfcnent  it  lui,  et  sans  cesse  on 
le  retrouve  k  Thorizon.  Soci^t^,  in- 
telligence, religion,  tout  sc  reflate  en 
kiL  En  philusophie,  il  complete  saint 
Thomas ;  en  hisiovre,  il  est  le  com- 
mentaire  %4vant  de  Villani;  le  secret 
des  sentiments  et  des  tristesses  d'aloi-s 
se  lit  dans  son  poeme.  C*est  un  bomme 
complet,  i  la  maniere  des  ^crivains  de 
Tantiquit^  j  il  tient  T^p^  d*une  main, 
la  plume  de  Tautre  ;  11  est  fiavant,  il  est 
diplomate,  il  est  grand  poete.  Son 
eeuvre  est  un  des  plus  vae,tes  TOonuments 


de  Tesprit  liutnain ;  sa  vie  est  un  coo* 
bat  1  rien  n*y  manque,  lies  lormes,  Il 
faim,  I'exil,  Tamour,  les  gloires,  ki 
faihl esses.  Et  remarque^  que  les  inter- 
valles  de  son  inspiration,  que  la  sauyage 
durete  de  son  caractere,  que  Tarisio- 
cratie  hautaine  de  son  genie,  sont  da 
traits  de  plus  qui  le  mttachent  k  son 
cpoque,  et  qui  en  m<£me  temps  1*01 
separent  et  fisolent*  Oil  que  vous 
porticz  vos  pas  dans  les  landes  ingratcs 
du  moyen  age,  cette  figure,  k  la  fois 
sombre  ct  lumineuse,  apparait  a  vos 
c6tes  comme  un  g\ude  inevitable* 

On  est  done  amene  naturellement  i 
se  demander  ce  qu'est  Dante^  ce  qu'est 
cctte  intelligence  egaree  et  solitaire,  sans 
lien  prcsquc^  sans  cohesion  avec  Tart 
grossier  de  son  age  ?  d^oii  vient  cetie 
intcr\'ention  subite  du  genie,  cctte  die 
tature  inaUendue?  Comment  Tceuvrt 
d'Alighieri  surgit-elle  tout  k  coup  daai 
les  tenebres  de  Fhistoire,  proltm  sim 
maire  amiam  ?  Est-ce  une  cxceptioa 
unique  a  travers  les  siecles?  C'cst 
mieux  que  cela,  c'est  raJliance  puis 
sante  de  Tesprit  createur  et  de  Tesprit 
traditionnel ;  c'est  la  rencontre  fi^cond* 
de  la  po^sie  des  temps  accomplis  el  dc 
la  poesie  des  Sges  nouveaux.  A^aat 
devant  les  yeux  les  idoles  du  p^ganismc 
et  les  c hastes  statues  des  saints,  Timage 
de  Tascetisme  et  de  la  volupte,  Dante 
garda  le  sentiment  de  l'antiqnit<^  sans 
perdrc  le  sentiment  cbrdtien  ;  il  resta 
fidele  au  pass^,  il  comprit  le  present,  il 
demanda  aux  plus  terribles  dogmes  dc 
la  religion  le  secret  de  Tavenir.  Ja- 
mais le  mot  d'Aristote  :  "la  po&ic  «t 
plus  vraie  que  I'histoire*"  ne  s'est  mieux 
verifie  que  chej  Dante;  mais  ce  nefut 
pas  du  monde  ext^rieur  du  moyen  age 
que  se  saisit  le  genie  inventif  d'Alighi- 
eri  ;  ce  fut  au  contraire  du  monde  in^ 
teme,  du  monde  des  idees.  De  \k 
vienncnt  la  grandeur,  les  dcfauts  aussi, 
de  la  la  valeur  immense,  k  quelqut 
point  de  vue  qu'on  I'envisage,  de  ce 
iivte  oil  est  scmee  a  profusion  une 
poesie  ctemellemeDt  jeune  et  brillante. 
Uinterct  philosophique  vient  encore 
ici  s*ajoutcr  k  I'intf^ra  litteraire  et  his- 
toriouc.  C'est  la  Bible,  en  effet,  qui 
inspire  Milton;  c'est  Tfivangile  qui 
inspire  Klopstock:  dans  la.  Divim  Cc^ 
midie^  au  cotitrairc,  c*esl  I'inconno^  fk 
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gout  les  mysteres  Je  Tautre  vie  auxquels 
I'homrne  est  initie.  La  question  de  Vira- 
mortaJite  est  en  jeu,  et  Djmte  a  attelnt 
la  souveraioe  poesie. 

La  preoccupation,  I'Insistance  de  la 
cntiqtie  sont  done  le^^itimes  i  ce  per- 
pi^tuel  retouf  vers  le  premier  maitre  de 
la  culture  italienne  s'explique  et  se  jus- 
♦;<;*       Jusqa'ici    les    apologist es    n  oot 


chance  de  choqiter  personne  dans    ce 


tifie. 


I 


ms  manque  k  I'^crivain  :  investigations 
biographiques,  jugements  litteraires,  in- 
terpretations de  toule  sorte,  hypotheses 
mcme  pklantes  oti  fuiiles,  tout  semble 
vtritablcment  epitise.  Peut-etre  n*y 
a-t-il  pas  grand  mal:  tl  s^agit  d'unpocte, 
et  St  le  vrai  poete  gag^e  toujours  a  eire 
lu,  \\  perd  souvent  k  ^tre  commeflte. 
Un  point  curieux  et .  moins  explore 
reste  cepctidant,  qui,  si  je  ne  m'abuse, 
dcmande  k  etre  particulierement  mis  en 
lumiere ;  je  veux  parler  des  antecedents 
de  /fl  Divine  Com^die,  Ce  poeme,  en 
effet,  si  original  et  si  bizarre  meme  qu'^il 
serable,  n^est  pas  une  creation  subite, 
le  sublime  caprice  d'un  arti?;te  divine- 
ment  doue.  11  se  rat t ache  au  contraire 
'k  tout  un  cycle  anterieur,  a  une  pen- 
see  ijermanente  qu'on  voit  se  repro- 
p^ritKliquenieiit  dans  les  Iges  pre- 
its  ;  pensee  in  forme  d'abord,  qui 
se  degage  peu  a  peu,  qui  s' essay e  di- 
versement  a  travers  les  siicles,  ju&qu'i 
ce  qu'un  grand  homme  s'en  empare  et 
la  fixe  definitivement  dans  un  chef- 
d'oeuvre. 

Voyex  la  puissance  du  g^nie  !  Le 
monde  oublie  pour  lui  ses  habitudes : 
d'ordinaire  la  noblesse  se  re^-oit  des 
p^cs ;  ici,  au  contraire,  elle  est  ai^cen* 
dante.  L'histoire  recueille  avec  em- 
pressement  le  nom  de  je  ne  sais  quel 
croise  obscmr,  parce  qu'i  lui  reraonte 
la  famille  de  Dante  ;  la  critique  analyse 
des  legendes  oubliees,  parce  que  ces 
legendes  sont  la  source  premiere  de  /o 
Divine  Ciittvidie,  La  foule  ne  con- 
naftra,  n'acceptei-a  que  le  nom  du 
poete,  et  la  loule  aura  niii*on,  C'est 
la  dcstinec  des  hommes  supdrieurs  de 
Jeter  ainsi  Tombre  sur  ce  qui  est  der- 
ri^re  eux,  et  de  ne  briller  que  par  eux- 
mlmes,  Mais  pourquoi  ne  remonte- 
rions-nous  point  aux  origines,  pourquoi 
ne  reiabHrions-nons  pas  la  gen^alogie 
Intel lecluellc    des    emtncnrs   ccHvains  ? 

ristocraCie  I'^eu  dangercuse,  ct  t^ui  n'a 


I 

'  temps  d*egalite. 

Ce  serait  une  folie  de  sotitenir  qu« 
Dante  lut  tous  les  visionnaires  qui  Ta- 
vaient  precede.  Chez  lui,  he u reuse* 
ment,  le  poete  effa^ait  Terudit.  Cepen- 
dantj  comme  Fa  dit  un  ecrivain  digne 
de  scntir  mi  eux  que  personne  le  genie 
synthctique  de  Dante,  **  il  n^y  a  que  la 
rhelorique  qui  piiisse  jamais  supposer 
que  le  plan  d'un  grand  ouvrage  appar- 
lient  a  qui  1' execute.'*  Ce  mot  ex- 
plique  piecisement  ce  qui  est  arrive  a 
I'auteur  de  la  Divine  Com€die.  Danle 
a  resume  avec  puissance  une  dun  nee 
philosophique  et  litteraire  qui  avait 
cours  de  son  temps ;  il  a  donne  sa 
formule  definitive  ^  une  poesie  flottanti 
et  dispers^e  autour  de  lui,  avant  lui. 
II  en  est  de  ces  sortes  de  legs  po^tiques 
comme  d'un  patrimolne  doiit  on  herite  : 
salt -on  seulement  d'ou  il  vient,  com- 
ment il  s'est  formd,  k  qui  il  appartenait 
avant  d'etre  au  posscsseur  d'hier?  .... 

Quand  je  disais  tout  k  Fheure  que 
Dante  vint  tard,  il  ne  faudrait  pas  en- 
tendre quHl  vint  trop  tard  ;  fheure  de 
pareils  hommes  est  designee  ;  seulement 
il  arriva  le  dernier,  il  ferma  la  niarche, 
pour  ainsi  dire.  D'ailleurs,  quoique  la 
societe  religieuse  d'alors  commen^St  k 
^Ire  ebranlee  dans  ses  fondements  par  le 
sourd  et  lent  effort  du  doute,  elle  avait 
encore  garde  intact  T heritage  de  la  foi. 
La  forme  rigou reuse  de  la  vieiMc  con- 
stitution ecclesiastique  demeurait  sans 
tehees  apparents,  et  Ton  ^lait  encore  k 
deux  si^es  de  la  Reform e  ;  la  papautc^ 
en  abusant  des  indulgences,  n'apaisair 
pas  les  scTU pules  des  consciences  chre 
liennes  sur  les  didlinients  de  Tenfer. 

Mais  quel  fut  le  resuUat  immediat  du 
rel^chement  qui  commen^ait  a  se  ma- 
ni fester  i^  et  la  dans  les  croyances  ? 
C*est  que  les  prcilicateurs,  ]iour  parer 
a  ce  danger,  evoquerent  plus  qu'aiipara- 
vant  les  idees  de  vengeance,  et  rcdc- 
manderent  a  la  mort  ces  enseignemcnts 
que  leur  permanence  meme  rend  plus 
terribles.  De  U,  ces  terreurs  profondcs 
de  la  fin  de  I'homme,  ces  inquietudes, 
ces  ebranlements  en  quelque  sorte  qu'on 
retrouve  dans  bcaucoup  d*imaginations 
d'alors,  et  qui  furent  si  favorables  k 
Texciialion  du  genie  de  Dante.  Les 
ancieiis  figjimti^V  '^^VsrCCYKvNa.xsNrat^ 
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cles  formes  aimables  ;  dans  Ics  temps  qui 
avoi&incnt  rAlighieri,  on  eo  iait,  au  con- 
tiSilrCi  tics  images  rcpou&santes.  Ce 
n'cst  plus  cette  maigre  jeune  femme  dcs 
premiers  temps  du  chmtianisme  ;  c'est 
plus  que  jinmii  un  hideux  squelettei  le 
squelctte  prochaiii  des  dan&es  macabres. 
Le  symptome  est  sigiiiiicalin 

De  quelque  c6t<^  qu'il  jetat  les  yeosc 
aulour  de  lui,  Dante  voyait  cette  figure 
de  la  Mort  qui  lui  montrait  de  son  doigt 
decham^  les  m)'sterieux  pays  qu  ii  lui 
etait  enjoint  de  visiter.  Je  ne  crois  pas 
eaugerer  en  afifirmant  que  Dante  a  beau^ 
coup  emprunte  aussi  aux  divers  monu- 
ments des  arts  plostiques.  Les  legended 
infernal  cs»  les  visions  celestes,  avaient 
ete  traduites  sur  la  pierre  et  avaieat 
trouve  chci  Ics  artistes  du  moyen  ige 
d^ardents  com mentat curs,  Les  peintures 
BUT  mur  ont  disparu  prcsquc  toutes ;  il 
nVn  reste  que  des  lambeaux.  Ainsi, 
dans  la  crv7>te  de  la  cath^nUe  d' Auxerre, 
on  voit  un  fragment  oii  tut  figure  le 
triomphe  du  Christy  tel  pr^cisement 
qn^Alighicri  Ta  reprcsente  dans  U  Pur- 
qatoitt.  Les  peio  lures  sur  verre  ou  *e 
retrouvent  Tcnfer  et  le  jmradis  abondent 
dans  nos  calhedrales,  et  la  plupait 
datent  de  la  fin  du  douzifeme  siicle  et  du 
coorant  du  treizi<;nie»  Dante  avait  du 
encore  en  voir  executer  plus  d^une  dans 
$a  jeunesse.  Enlre  les  plus  curieuse-s,  on 
peut  citer  la  rose  occidenlale  dc  I'eglise 
de  Clmrtres.  Quant  aux  sculptures* 
elles  sont  egalement  Ires-multipiiees  :  le 
tyrapan  du  portail  occidental  d'Autun^ 
celui  du  grand  portail  de  Conques,  le 
porlail  de  Moi-ssac^  ofircnt,  parexemple^ 
des  details  trts-bizarres  et  tr^s-divers, 
Toutes  les  fonnes  du  chJitiinent  s^y 
trouvent  pour  ainsi  dire  epuisees,  de 
niemc  tjue  dans  PEufcr  du  putte ;  les 
recompenses  aussi,  coinme  dans  k  Pa- 
radis^  sont  ti"CS-nonibreujCs,  inais  beau- 
coup  muins  variee*.  Ksl-ce  iiarce  que 
notre  incomplete  nature  est  plus  faile 
pour  sentir  le  mal  que  ie  bien  ?  Lor^ue 
Dante  fU  son  voyage  dc  France,  tout 
cela  existaitf  m^me  le  portail  occidental 
de  Kotre-Dame  de  Pans,  ou  sont  fibres 
plusieurs  degrcs  de  pcines  ct  de  remu- 
ndrations.  Sans  sortir  de  nofi  frondercs, 
notre  infatigable  archeologue  ^L  Didroa 
a  pu  compter  plus  de  cinquante  ilhtstra- 
/5ww  de  h  £^mnf  C^mhiky  toutes  an- 


ti^rieurcs  au  poeme.  J^videmmcnt  All* 
ghieri  s'est  inspire  de  ce  vivant  spectade. 
Les  artistes  ont  dene  leur  part,  a  cote 
des  legendaires^  dans  ces  antecedents  de 
iVpopee  chretienne,  tandis  que  Dante 
lui-mcme,  par  un  glorieux  retour,  semble 
avoir  ete  pr^ent  a  la  peubee  de  celui  qui 
peignit  U  yugemtnt  demkr.  Noble  et 
touchante  solidarite  des  arts  1  Qui  n'ai- 
merait  ^  lire  une  page  de  la  I>wme 
Comidie  devant  les  fresques  de  la 
chapeile  Sixtime  ?  Qui  n'aimerait  i 
xeconnattre  dans  Micbcl-Ange  le  seal 
commentateur  legitime  de  Dante?  A 
une  certaine  liauieur,  tout  ce  qui  est  beau 
ct  vrai  se  rejoint  ct  se  confond,  .  .     , 

La  question  dc3  epopees,  si  viv«»ment 
et  si  frcquemmcnt  debattue  par  la  cri- 
tique mcdeme,  nc  peut-cHe  pas  reccvoir 
quelque  profit  du  tableau  que  nous  avons 
vu  se  dcrouler  sous  nos  yeux  *  On  salt 
maintenant,  par  un  exeraple  consid4b- 
ablcj  (quel  est  le  noni  a  c^tc  duquel  oe 
fiouTi^t  etre  cite  celui  de  Dante  ?}  on 
salt  comment  derriere  chaque  grand 
poete  primitif  il  y  a  des  generations 
oubilees,  pour  aiiii>i  dire,  qui  ont  prelude 
aux  m€mes  harmonies,  qui  ont  prepan^ 
le  concert.  Ces  CBUvres  capi tales,  qui 
apparaissent  9a  et  l^  aux  heure^  solen- 
nelles  et  che^t  les  nations  privil^ees, 
sont  comme  ces  moissons  des  champs  de 
bataille  qui  croisscnt  fccondees  par  les 
morts,  Dante  explique  liomerc.  Aa 
lieu  de  I'inspi ration  religieuse  mettcz 
rinspiration  natiouale,  et  vous  saurez  com- 
ment s'est  faite  PJliade ;  seulement  la 
trace  des  rapsodes  a  disparu,  tandis  que 
celledes  k^endaires  est  encore  accessible 
a  I'emdition.  Ces  deux  poetes  ont  eu  cu 
qudque  sorte  pour  soutiens  les  temps  qui 
les  ont  precedes  et  leiu-  siede  m^mc;  run 
a  redit  ce  que  les  Grccs  pcnsaicnt  de  la 
vie  publique,  I'autre  ce  que  les  hommct 
du  moyen  Sge  pensaient  de  la  vie  future. 
Sont-ils  moiiis  grands  pour  cela  ?  Cctlc 
coll  abolition  de  la  foule,  au  coutraire^ 
est  nn  privilege  qui  ne  s'accorde  qu'4  de 
bien  rarcs  interval  les  et  k  des  genres  tout 
a  fiiit  cxceptionnels.  Pour  s^iparer  ^ 
leur  profit  de  Tinspiration  gencrale,  potu 
dtre  Ics  interprete*  des  sentiments  ct  des 
passions  dW^  grande  epo^ue,  pour  fairc 
ainsi  de  la  litterature  qui  dcvienne  dc 
Fhijstoire,  les  poetea  doivent  ^trc  marques 
^^i  front,     1x3  pcnseea  dcs  temps  a»t^ 
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rleurs  ^clatcnt  tout  \  coup  en  eux  et  s*y 

I  resolvent  avec  une  fcJcondite  et  une  puis- 
iance  iiiconn\ies.  A  eux  de  dire  sous 
une  forme  meilleure,  souverame,  a  eux 
de  fixer  sous  I'^temelle  po&ie  ce  qui  se 
repete  &  Fentour  \ 
Ge  spectacle  a  sa  nioralit^  :  n'y  a-t-il 
pas  \^  en  cffet,  en  dehors  des  noms 
propres,  quelque  chose  de  v raiment 
grandiose  par  la  sitnplicite  meme? 
Dans  Tordre  esthCHquo,  la  poesie  est 
^H  la  premiere  de  toutes  les  puissances 
^HNionnees  4  I'homme.  Ellc  est  a  reter- 
1^"  ttel  beau  ce  qu'est  la  vertu  a  I'tter* 
net  bien,  ce  qu'est  la  sagesse  a  iVtemel 
vrai,  c'est-^-dire  un  rayon  echapp^  d'en 
haul  J  elle  nous  rapproche  de  Diew* 
Eh  bien  I  Dieu,  qui  parlout  est  le 
dispensateur  du  ^nLe,  et  qui  Taime, 
n'a  pas  voulu  que  les  faiblei,  que  les 
^_  petits  fussent  tout  \  fait  de^sheritcs  de 
^Bce  don  sublime.  Aussi,  dans  ccs 
^fffrandes  ceuvi^s  poetiques  qui  ouvrcnt 
■  les  ^res  littiralres,  toute  une  foule  ano- 
nyme  semble  avoir  sa  part.  C'est  pour 
ces  inconnus,  eclaireurs  predestines  & 
roubb,  qu'est  la  plus  rude  tache  ;  ils 
tmceiit  instinct! remcnt  les  voles  li  une 
sorte  de  conquerant  au  profit  de  qui  ils 
n'anront  qu*i  abdiquer  un  jour  j  Us 
pr^parent  a  grand' -peine  le  metal  qui 
sera  marque  plus  tard  a  une  autre  et 
definitive  empreinte ;  car,  une  foi5  les 
tentotives  epuisees,  arrive  rhomrae  de 
g^nie*  Aussitot  11  s'empare  de  tous 
ces  elements  dispersik  et  leur  imprime 
cette  unite  imposante  qai  cqnivaut  ^  la 
creation.  £t  alors,  qu^on  me  passe 
r expression,  on  ne  distingue  plus  rien 
dans  ce  faisceau,  nagu^re  ^pars,  main- 
tenant  relie  avec  tant  de  puissance, 
dans  cet  impctsant  faisceau  du  dictateur 
poetique,  qu'il  s'appelle  Homere  ou 
Dante.  Tl  y  a  done  li  une  loi  de  This- 
toirc  litterairc  qui  rend  un  ptu  k  tous, 
qni  pr6tc  quelque  chose  a  rhumanite, 
qui  donne  leur  part  aux  humbles,  et 
cela  sans  rien  6tec  au  poete ;  car»  je  le 
rcpete,  les  phis  grands  nommes  evidera' 
ment  sont  seuls  appelcs  ain^i  4  formuler 
une  pensce  colleclive,  k  ooncentrer^ 
i  abisorber,  i  ranger  sous  la  discipline 
de  leur  genie  tout  ce  qui  s'est  produit 
d'id^es  autour  d'eux»  avant  eux.  C*est 
le  miroir  d'Archimede.  ,  .  ,  , 
II  ^  a  done  deux  parts  i  foirc  d&ns 
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la  Divine  Ccm&tiiet  sinon  pour  le  lee- 
leur,  au  moins  pour  le  critique  i  1& . 
part  de  Timilation,  la  part  de  la  crea,» 
tion,  Dante  est  un  genie  double,  k  iM 
fois  eclectiquE  et  original  II  ne  veut 
pas  im poser  au  monde  sa  faEtaisie  et 
son  revc  par  le  fecul  despottsme  du 
genie.  Loin  de  1^,  il  va  au-devant  de 
iion  temps,  tout  eji  atlirant  son  temps 
k  lui,  C^est  ainsi  que  font  les  grands 
hommes  :  ils  s^emparent  .sans  dedain  de» 
forces  d^alentour  et  y  ajoutent  la  Icur, 

Dirai-je  ce  que  Dante  a  imite,  on 
phi  lot  ce  qu'il  a  conquis  sur  les  autres, 
ce  qu^il  a  incorpore  k  son  ccuvre!  II 
faudrait  en  rechercher  les  traces  par- 
tout,  dans  la  forme,  dans  le  fond,  dans 
!a  langvie  memc  de  son  admirable  livre. 
L'antiquite  s'y  trahirait  vite :  Platon 
par  scs  ideales  theories,  Virgile  par  la 
melopee  de  ses  vers.  Le  moyen  age, 
^  son  tour,  s'y  rencontrerait  en  enlteri 
mystiques  elans  de  la  foi,  reveries  ch?' 
valeresques,  violeiices  theologiques,  feo- 
dales,  municipales,  tout  jusqu'aux  bouf- 
fonneries  J  c'est  un  tableau  complet  de 
Tepoque  ;  le  genie  disputeur  de  la  sco* 
lastique  y  donn^  la  main,  k  la  muse 
Strange  des  legendaires*  Si  la  chevalier 
rie  introduit  dans  les  moBurs  le  devoue- 
ment  k  la  femmei  si  les  troubadours 
al>diquent  leur  cynisme  pour  chanter 
une  heroine  imagiiuire,  si  Gauthier  de 
Coinsy  et  les  pieux  trouveres  rpdon- 
blent  le  lis  virginal  sur  le  front  de 
Marie,  m  les  sculpteurs  enfin  taiUcnt 
ces  cha^tes  et  svelte^  stajLues  dont  les 
ycux  sont  baisse^*  dont  k5  mains  sor^t 
jointes,  dont  les  traits  respireut  je  ne 
sais  quelle  angelique  candeur,  ce  sont 
autant  de  modeles  pour  Dante,  qui  con-  < 
centre  ces  traits  epars,  les  idealise,  et 
ks  reunit  dans  Fadorable  cr^tion  de 
Beatrice-  Cet  habile  ct  souverain 
eclectisme,  Alighicri  le  ppursuit  dan^* 
les  plus  petits  details-  Ainsi,  par  mi 
admirable  proc^e  d'elimination  ct  de 
choix,  son  rhythme  il  Femprunte  aux 
cfi^ntilenes  des  Proven^ux ;  sa  langue 
splendide,  cette  langne  auiique  et  atr- 
dinalesque^  comme  il  Tappelk,  il  la 
prend  k  tous  les  patois  italiens,  qu'il 
emonde  et  qu'il  transforme.  On  dirait 
ra^me  qu*il  sut  mettre  a  profit  jusqu*i 
ses  liaisons,  ju&qu^aux  amities;  de  sa 
jeunesse.     Au  m^i^NCvt^  C-a^^-^  \a.  ''^F^aa^ 
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U  pas  dciimiidcr  ccs  harmonicuses  dou- 
ceurs de  1ft  langue  toscane  dont  h^rita 
{)Itis  tard  Pt'traique ;  au  petntre  Giotto, 
c  mod^ie  dc  ccs  figures  penslves  dont 
Ic  pinceau  toucha  k  peine  Ics  li^es 
suavcs,  et  qui,  dims  les  vicilles  oeuvres 
italicfines,  sc  detachent  au  milieu  d'une 
lumi^re  d*or ;  k  rarchitecte  Amolfo 
cnfm,  la  hardies^e  de  ses  belles  con- 
structions, pour  bStir  aussi  son  ^ifice, 
sa  sombre  lour  feodale  maintenanl  noir- 
cic  par  les  annees,  raais  qui  domine 
tout  I'urt  du  moyen  Sgc. 

Ainsi  Dante  ne  dedaigne  Tien :  phi* 
los^ophe,  ijocfie,  philologue,  il  prencf  de 
toules  mains,  il  imitc  humblement  Ta- 
beille.  Vous  voyez  bien  qu^il  n'a  ricn 
cr^<f,  ou  plut6t  U  a  tout  eree.  C'est 
de  la  sorle  que  precedent  les  inven- 
teurs :  chacun  sait  les  elements  dont  ils 
se  servcnt,  personne  ne  sait  le  secret 
de  Icur  mise  en  cEuvre,  Ce  qui  d^ail- 
leurs  appartient  en  propre  k  Dante,  cc 
aui  sumrait  a  sa  gloircj  c'est  le  genie  ; 
limposante  grandeur  de  renscmble  et 
en  mfime  temps  la  supreme  beaut^  du 
detail  et  du  style,  ce  jc  ne  sais  quoi 
qui  est  propre  a  sa  phrase,  cette  allure 
souveraine  et  iucxprimable  de  sa  poe- 
sic,  taut  dMuergie  k  la  fois  et  tant 
de  grftce,  tant  de  sobri^t^  severe  dans 
la  forme,  et  ccpendant  tout  un  ^crin 
^blouissant,  des  couleurs  diaprdes  ct 
fuyantes,  et  commc  un  rayon  neraent 
divin  dans  cbaque  vers- 

Ce  n'est  pas  qu'il  faille  porter  le  culte 
jusqu'i  la  superstition.  Les  ultras ^  il 
est  vral,  sont  moins  dangereux  en  lit- 
terature  qu'en  politique  t  en  politique, 
ils  perdent  les  gouvemements  qu'ils 
llattent ;  en  lit  terature,  ils  ne  font  que 
compromettre  un  instant  les  ecrivains 
qulis  exaltent,  et  qui^  apr^s  tout,  sont 
toujours  s(irs  de  retrouver  leur  vrai 
niveau*  Mais  pourquoi  ces  exajj^ra- 
tions?  Comment  la  vogue  a-t-clle  ose 
toucher  k  Taustere  genie  de  Dante  ? 
L'oeuvre  d*  Alighieri,  j'en  vcux  convenir, 
ressemble  k  ces  im  men  sea  cathed  rales 
du  moyen  ^e  que  j 'ad mire  beaucoup, 
autant  que  personne,  mais  qui,  en  defin- 
itive, sont  le  produit  d'un  temps  a  demi 
barbare,  et  ou  loutes  les  hardiesses 
^lancrfes  de  rarchiteclure»  oil  les  mer- 
veilles  ciiselees  ct  les  delicatesses  sculp- 
lurales  s^cntremOent  sou  vent,  k  travers 


les  ^poque^,  k  de  lottrds  inassifi^  k  dci 
statues  difformes,  k  des  parties 
chevces.  Apprecions  Dante  en  cri- 
tiques, ct  sachons  ou  vont  nos  adh^ 
dons.  Sans  doute  il  y  a  s^^mpaihk 
permanente  en  nous  pour  ce  passi:  que 
chante  le  poete ;  mais  nous  senium 
bien  que  c'est  du  passe.  Soyons  francs; 
la  fibre  erudite  est  id  en  jeu  aussi  bico 
one  la  tibre  poetique  ;  la  curiosity  est 
ev^eillee  en  mkmt  temps  que  radmin- 
tion-  Si  Ton  est  frappc  de  ccs  cat** 
combes  gigantesqucs,  on  sait  qu'ellcf 
sont  Tasue  de  [a  mort.  £n  tin  mot, 
nous  comprenons,  nous  expliquons,  noui: 
ne  croyons  plus.  La  foi  de  Dante 
nous  parait  touchante,  aux  hcures 
tristcsse,  ellc  nous  fait  m^me  envia 
quelquefois ;  mais  personne  ne  prend 
plus  au  serieux,  dans  I'ordre  moral,  le 
cadre  d'Alighieri.  N'est-ce  pas  pour 
nous  un  reve  bizarre  qui  a  sa  grandeur, 
sa  grandeur  en  philosophic  et  en  his- 
toire?  Et  k  qui,  je  la  dcmande,  cette 
lecture  laisse-t*elle  une  terreur  sincere  et 
mSlec  de  joie,  comme  au  moyen  3ge? 
H  elas  i  ce  qui  nous  frappe  surtout  dans  Ia 
Divin f  Comidi^,  ce  sont  lee  beaux  vers. 

Heureusement  la  forme  seule  a  vieilli  J 
Ic  probl^me  au  fond  est  demeure  le 
mime,  et  la  poetique  solution  tentee 
par  I'AHghieri  reste  immortelle.  Les 
sentiments  qu'il  a  touches  avec  tant 
d*art,  les  Veritas  qu'il  a  revStues  de 
parures  si  splendides,  sont  de  tous  les 
temps.  Convenons  seulement  que  dans 
cette  for^t  oil  s  egare  le  poete,  on  i 
contre  bien  des  aspects  sauvages,  bicn 
des  rochers  inaboitlables.  Dante,  g^nie 
capricieux  et  subtil,  est,  ne  ToubUons 
pas,  un  homme  du  moyen  fige ;  in  com- 
parablcment  superieur  k  son  temps,  il 
en  a  ccpendant  ci  et  \k  les  inegaltt^ 
le  tour  biiarre,  la  bmbarie,  le  pedan 
tisme  J  legitime  satisfaction  qu'U  fast 
donner  k  la  critique,  (^u'iraporte  apris 
tout  T  SHI  y  a  ^li  et  la  des  broussaiUes 
ptfdantesques  qui  obstruent  la  voie  ct 
qui  fatiguent,  lout  k  cote,  et  comme  aa 
d<ftour  du  bukson,  on  est  sflr  de  re- 
trouver les  idees  grandioscs,  les  imagci 
<k:iatantes,  et  aussi  cette  simplicity 
naive,  ces  grSces  discretes,  qui  nintcr^ 
dlsent  pas  !a  science  amere  de  la  vie. 
Laissons  done  1' ombre  descendre  et 
couvrir  l**s  parties  de  Tceuvre  de  Dfuitf 
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J'oij,  la  poesie  s*e^t  de  bDime  hevire 
jpetirecj  et  contemplons  plutot  celles  que 
lYtemelle  auroro  dc   la   beauld:   semble 

Piajeunir  encore  avec  les  siecles. 

Cette  forme,  si  longtemps  populaire, 
universcDement   repandue,    de   la  xi- 
lioQ,  semble  disparaitre  avec  Alighieri, 

*qui  sort  radieirx  du  fatras  des  com  men- 
tsires  et  des  imitateurs,  Apres  lui, 
qu'on  me  passe  le  mot,  il  n*y  ^  plus 
de  pelErinage  de  Childe-Harold  dans 
Taut  re  monde.  Le  poete  avait  fait  de 
la  vision  son  inalienable  domaine ;  cV- 
tail  line  forme  deaorraais  arret^e  en  lid, 
et  ^in  ne  devait  pas  avoir  k  subir  d'e- 
preuvcs  notivelles.  Quelles  avaient  cie 
pendant  treize  cents  sans  les  craintes, 
les  espcranccs  de  rhumanite  sur  la  vie 
k  venir :  voili  le  programme  que  s^ctait 
trace  Danie,  et  qu'il  avait  pour  jamais 
rem  pi  i  dans  son  poeme. 

*Stir  la  jiente  rapide  quVlles  descen- 
daient,  comment  les  generations  qui  suc- 
cederent  k  rAlij^hien  auraient-elles  pris 
dibormais  un  interSl  autre  que  Finter^t 
politique  k  ces  questions  du  moude  fu- 
tur  ainsi  resolues  par  dc5  visionnaires  ? 
Dante,  il  est  bon  de  le  rappeler  encore^ 
n'est  pas  nn  genie  precurseur  par  les 
idces  ;  il  ne  devancc  pas  Tavenir,  il  re- 
sume Ic  passd  :  son  poeme  est  commc  Ic 
dernier  mot  de  la  theologie  du  moyen 
flge.  Cela  est  triste  a  dire  pcut-ctrc, 
mais  le  cynique  Boccace  est  bien  pltit6t 
i'iiomme  de  Tavenir  que  Dante,  Dante 
parle  k  ceiix  qui  croient,  Boccace  k  ceux 
qui  don  tent.  La  Rcforme  est  en  germe 
dans  /^f  Dicafn^ron^  tandis  que  la  Divine 
ComididtsX  le  livrc  des  generations  qui 
avaient  la  foi.  C'est  qu'on  marche 
vite  dans  ces  siecles  agit<^  de  la  Renais- 
sance. Prenez  plut6t  Tltalie^  cettc 
vieille  reine  du  catholicisme  ;  la  France, 
cette  fdle  atnee  de  I'l^lise  j  FEspagne 
m^me,  celte  terre  privil^jgiee  de  la  foi, 

"jit  interrc^ez-les.     f^u^dles  vous  disent 
que  fL>nt  leurs  ^crivains  des  souve- 

"tiirs  de  Dante  et  des  revelations  sur 
Tautre  vie ;  qu'elles  vous  disent  s^ils 
n'ont  pas  bicn  plutot  dans  la  m^moire 
le  scepiici^me  goguenard  des  trouvires. 
Voici  en  efifct  que  Folengo,  un  moine 
italien,  donne  brusijuenient  un  etifer 
burlesque  pour  d^notiment  k  sa  cclebre 
macarontfe  de  Baldus^  et  qu*il  y  laisse 
laqs  fft^on  son  hcros,  sows  pretext e  que 


les  poetes,  ces  menteurs  par  cxceHence, 
ont  leur  place  marquee  chez  Satan,  et 
qu^il  n'a,  lui,  qu'i  y  renter.  Voila  que 
Rabelais,  k  son  tour,  verse  aji  hasard 
les  grossi^rcs  enluminures  de  sa  palette 
sur  ce  tableau  ou  le  vieux  gibelin  avait 
i  Tavance  mis  ks  couleurs  de  Rern-r 
brandt.  Le  prosaique  enfer  de  Rabc- 
Ijiis,  c'est  le  monde  renverse.  Je  me 
garderai  de  citcr  des  exemples  :  qu^on 
se  rappelle  seulement  qu'il  ne  sait  que 
faire  raccommotler  des  chausses  a  Alex- 
andre le  (irand,  k  ce  conquerant  qu'Ali- 
gbieri  avail  plonge  dans  un  fineve  de 
sang  boiullant.  C'est  a  ces  trivialites 
que  r  Italic  et  la  France  retorabent  avec 
Folengo  et  Rabelais.  L^Espagne  aussi* 
un  pen  plus  tard,  aura  son  tour  ;  ^re- 
nei  patience,  Laissez  sainte  Therese, 
ce  grand  genie  mystique  cgare  au  sei- 
zieme  siecle  laissez-la  evoquer  Tenfer 
dans  sei5  songes,  et  rever  que  deux  mu- 
rallies  enllamniees  viennent  a  elle,  qui 
finissent  par  r<jtreindre  dans  un  em- 
brasscnjent  de  feu  \  laissez  la  foi  et  la 
mode  des  aatos  sacrametifaUs  conserver 
encore  quelque  importance  aux  com- 
positions religieuses.  Deja,  quand  Cal- 
deron  met  sur  la  scene  la  legends  du 
Fargatoire  df  saini  Patrice^  il  na  plus,  k 
beaucoup  pres,  ces  miles  accents  de  la 
chanson  du  Eomatuera,,  ou  etaient  si 
energiqueraent  depeints  les  cli3,tiraents 
que  Dicu  indige  en  enfer  aux  mauvois 
rois.  La  transformation  s'anoonce  :  on 
touclie  aux  railleries  de  Quevedo,  k 
cette  bouffonne  composition  des  EtahUs 
d£  Pluion^  par  laquelle  I'Espagne  vint  la 
derniere  rejoindre  les  cyniques  tableaux 
du  Batdus  et  du  Panta^ue). 

Tds  sont  les  successeurs  de  Dante, 
qui  Font  un  instant  fait  descendre  de 
ce  Irone  de  Tart  chrc-tien,  oii  notre 
equitable  admiration  Ta  si  legitime- 
ment  et  a  jamais  replace.  Comment, 
en  demeurant  au  dcgre  ou  nous  Tavons 
vu,  I'homme  de  son  qxxjue,  1* Alighi- 
eri a-t-il  empreint  a  un  si  haul  point 
son  oeuvre  d'un  sceau  personnel  et  ori- 
ginal ?  comment  la  creation  et  rimita- 
tion  se  sont-dles  si  bien  fondues  dans 
la  spontan^ite  de  I'art?  Inexplicablcs 
my  stores  du  talent !  C'est  dans  ce  dc* 
vcloppement  simullane  du  genie  indivi- 
duel,  d'une  part,  et  du  genie  contem- 
pprain,  de  I'auixe,  qu'est  In  marque  de« 
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«%3pfit9  totivfn\ms»  Voil/t  I'id^l  que 
UaiUc  a  atteint  \  U  ne  faut  hii  dLputer 
aucunc  de^  portions,  m^me  Ics  iiioin- 
dress  dc  son  ceuvrc  i  tout  M  appartient 
par  la  double  leffitimit<5  de  la  naissance 
et  de  la  conquelc.  11  ctait  createur,  tt 
il  s'est  fait  en  m^me  temps  rhonmie 
de  la  tradition,  parcc  que  la  poesie  res- 
5emble  h  oes  lumier^  qu'on  se  passait 
de  inain  en  main  dans  les  jcux  du 
htmie^  k  ces  torches  dcs  coiireiirs  aux- 
quclles  Lucrice  compare  si  adroii-able- 
jiient  la  vie*  Le  flambeau  poetique 
ne  s^eteint  jamais  t  Dante  I'a  pris  des 
mains  dc  Virgiie  pour  en  ^clairer  le 
monde  modeme. 

Chaqtie  epoque  a  sa  po^ie  qui  lui 
est  proprct  et  qui  ne  saurait  ^tre  pour- 
tan  t  qu'une  man i ere  diverse  d'envLsagerj 
50US  ses  formes  varit^es,  le  problfeme  de 
Ja  destiniSe  humatne ;  car  nous  sommes 
de  ceujt  qui  croicut^  avec  Theodore 
Jouffroy,  que  tome  podsie  veritable, 
que  toute  ^ande  po^sit  est  la,  que  ce 
qui  ne  s'y  rapporte  point  n'en  est  que 
)a  vague  apparence  el  le  reflet,  Cette 
blc^ure  au  flanc  Que  T humanity  porte 
apres  elle,  ce  besom  toujours  inassouvi 
qui  est  en  nous  et  que  la  lyre  doit 
cdltfbrer ;  en  un  mot,  tout  ce  qu^Es- 
chyle  prcssentait  dans  le  Promithie^ 
tout  ce  que  Shakespeare  a  pcint  dans 
Jfnmlei,  ce  pourt|uoi  dont  Manfred 
dcmande  la  solution  a  Tunivers,  ce 
doute  que  Faust  chercbe  k  combler  par 
la  sciuncc,  Werther  par  Famour,  don 
Juan  par  le  mal,  ce  contraste  de  notre 
n^ant  et  de  noire  immortality,  toutes 
ceH  sources  de  I'^tcnielle  po^ie  ^talent 
ouvertes  dans  Je  creur  d'Alighieri. 
LaiSiS  de  la  vie»  d^golit^  des  hommesj 
Dante  s'est  mis  au  dela  du  tombeau 
pour  les  juger,  pour  chatier  le  vice^ 
<?our  chanter  I'hymne  du  bicn,  du 
■«rai  et  du  beau.  C'est  un  de  ces 
maitres  aimes  qui  sotrt  silrs  de  ne  ja- 
mais mourir,  car  riiumanit^,  qui  a 
coopdrd  a  Icur  oiuvre,  recunnaltra  tou- 
jours  en  eux  sa  grandeur  et  sa  miscre.     - 


CABALA. 

Stchelin^  Rnhbinical  Literature,  Vol  L  p.  t^<^ 

We  shall  now  lay  before  the  Reader 
•om^  Account  of  th«  Radv^^  or  First' 


Elements,   of  the   Cabala.     The  RaM 
<x{  this  mysterious  Science  is  the  Hehrtw^ 
Alphabet;   which  the    OtbaJists  divide 
into  Three  Portions ;  annexing  to  each 
Portion    a    peculiar    Province     of    the 
Calmla.      These    Three    Provinces    of 
their  Mysteries  are  refen'd,  One  to  the 
AngxiU  World,  or  the  se\'eral  Orders  of 
Angels   or  pure  inielJectual    Beings  in 
Heaven  ;  Another  to  the  Simry  World  { 
and  ihe  Third  to  the  Eiententary  World; 
for    after    this     Manner    the     Cadaluti 
divide  the  Universe.     The  Letters  from 
Aiiph  to  j?tw!,  inclusive,   are   Symbols, 
say  they,  of  the  Orders  of  An^ls^  stii'd, 
by  their  Sages,  In  corporal  Beings*  and 
pure  Intellects,    free  from   all    Matter, 
and  flowing  immediately  from,  or  lieing 
the  purest  and  most  sublime  Effect  of 
the  Power  of  God.     The   Letters  from 
Caph  to   Tmdf^  likewise   inclusive,  re- 
present the  Orders  of  the  Heavens,  or 
the  Starry  World  ;  which  tlie  CaMlisU 
place  under  the  Influence  or  Govern- 
ment of  the  Angels  j  and  sometimes  call 
the  World  of  R0unds  or  Circles.     The 
remaining    Letters,   up    to    ihe    letter 
7'hai^f   are    rcferr'd  to  the    Four  Ele- 
ments, or  Prime  Species  of  Matter,  and 
to  all  their  various   Forms   and   Com- 
binations ;    which    Elements,    say    the 
CabalistSy  have  Influence  or  Dominion 
over  Sense  and   Life;    and  aie  them- 
selves under  the  Influence  or  Dir^-  *'  "- 
of  the  Angels  and  the  Cceleslial  < 
or  Starry  World.     The  Radical 
istical  References  of  each  Letter  in 
//fK^r<w-AIphabet  the  Cabaluts  set  ft 
in  the  following  Manner. 

I.  The  Letter  AUph  {Doanni\  de 
notes,  among  the  Calmlisls,  the  Holy 
Njinie  Hh,  assigned  to  the  Inaccessible 
Light  of  the  Divine  Being,  wlio  is  sig- 
nified by  the  Word  Ensiiph^  i.e.  /«• 
finite^  It  is  referred  to  the  First  Sfphi* 
ri>th  or  Number;  trall'd  Kcther^  i.e. 
Crmmt,  as  being  the  Symbol  of  the 
most  sublime  and  perfect  Beings  ;  tliat 
is  to  say,  those  Angels  which  are  up- 
held  through  the  Prime  Influence,  or 
the  Prime  Favour,  or  Goodness  of  God, 
and  are  call'd  Ilajath  hakodtsch^  i,c. 
Holy  Animals.  By  these  the  Calniltiii 
mean  the  Seraphims. 

IL  The  Letter  Bdh  {House)  denotcf 
tiae  Holy  name  Ehii^  assign'd  to  the 
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Wisdom  of  God  ;  and  signifying  like- 
wise a  Beingj  from  which  all  other 
Beings  are  deri\r*d.  It  b  rcferr'd  to  the 
Second  S^pAira,  called  CJn^chma^  i.e. 
Wisdom;  which  is  annexed  to  the  Order 
of  Angels^  calFd  Qphanim^  i.e.  Whtds^ 
which  is  the  Order  of  Chtrubim^  ;  who 
were  deriv'd  from  the  Power  of  God, 
through,  and  next  afters  the  Intelligences 
above*mention*d  \  that  is  to  say,  the 
Seraphims ;  and,  from  them,  descend 
{injlttef lit  ally)  into  the  Terrestrial  Beings. 
III.  Gimd  {RtstQTittg^  or  Rffwarding) 
denotes   the  Holy  name  Aschy  signify- 

»ing  I  he  Fire  ef  L&l'h^  or  the  Noiy  Spirit^ 
and  is  referr'd  to  the  Third  Stphira  or 
Number,  calFd  Binak^  i,c,  Prmdettce ; 
representing  an  Order  of  Angels,  call'd 
Aratim^  i.e.  Great ^  Valiant^  Angels  of 
Might ;  who  make  up  the  Third  Class 
of  Inteliigences,  or  intellectual  Beings, 
flowing  from  the  Divine  Goodness  ; 
and  who  are  illumined  by  the  Power 
of  God,  through  the  Second  Class,  or 
Order  (i.e.  the  CkeruBims]  and  descend 
therewith  {inftiitntialiy)  to  the  lower- 
most Beings.  The  Angels  of  this  Order 
are  taken  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Angels  which  are  call'd  Thrtmes, 

IV*  Daleih  {a  Cati)  denotes  the 
Holy  Name  EU ;  and  is  referr'd  to  the 
Fourth  Sephira  or  NumbcTi  callM  Che- 
std^  ic,  Gratfy  or  Mercy;  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  Maschmtalimi  an 
Order  of  Angels  which  is  taken  to  be 
the  same  with  That  call*d  Dominiom ; 
and  which  flows,  from  the  Power  of 
God,  through  the  Third  Order  of  In- 
telligences (i.e.  the  AraUm\  and,  wilh 
it,  descends  influcntially  on  the  Beijigs 
below, 

V.  He  {Behold)  denotes  the  Holy 
Name  Ehhim,  and  the  Fifth  Sephira^ 
^^call'd  Faskad ;  which  denotes  Severity^ 
^^ytidgemefit,  Aitv^  the  Left  Side,  or  tAe 
^^^Sniard  of  God.  This  Sephira  is  assign VI, 
by  some  Hebrews^  to  the  Seraphims ; 
^^but  by  others,  more  reasonably,  to  the 
^BtOrder  of  Angels  call'd  Gnaz  {Streftgth) 
^K^hich  flows  from  the  Power  of  God, 
^Hfhrottgh  the  Fourth  Class  of  IntcHl- 
^H^cnces,  and,  with  it,  sends  down  its 
^*€nfluence  to  Inferiour  Beings. 

VL  Van  {a  Hook)  denotes  the  M>'s- 

^tcries  of  the  Holy  Name  Etoah  ;  and  is 

sfcrr'd  to  the  Fit\h  ^ixra,  which  is 


call'd  Tiphcreih^  denoting  Beauty,  0fw  1 
ftammt^  and  the  Upper  Ccclestiaf  SuH ; 
and  representing  the  Mdachim^  or  Order 
of  Angels  calrd  Powers;  which  are 
derived  from  the  Power  of  God,  through 
the  Fifth  Order  of  Intelligenceis,  and 
send,  with  that  Order,  their  Influence 
down  to  Inferiour  Crejitures. 

VI L  Sajin  {Armour)  denotes  the 
Name  Zebaotky  i.e.  the  God  of  Hosts , 
and  the  Seventh  Sephira,  culFd  Mi- 
sdchf  i.e.  CofU/uet*ing^  answering  to  the 
Order  of  Angels  call'd  Elohitn^  or  /VV«< 
cipalities^  whidi  flow  from  the  Power 
of  God»  tlirongh  the  Angels  of  the 
Sixth  Order,  and,  wilh  them,  send  theif 
Influences  down  upon  the  Inferiour 
Creation. 

VI H.  Ileth  denotes  the  Name  of 
God,  Ehhe  Zehacth^  and  the  Eiglith 
Sephira,  call'd  Tehilim^  i.e.  Praise^ 
and  appropriated  to  the  Angels  Benelo* 
him,  or  the  Sons  of  God ;  the  same  with 
the  Arch  -  Angels.  And  these  fJoAW 
from  the  Power  of  God,  llirough  the 
Angels  of  the  Seventh  Order  ;  and  de- 
scend,  with  them,  influentially  on  !»• 
feriour  Beings, 

IX.  Teth  {Depart ingf  or  Eseaping) 
denotes  the  Name  of  God,  Sadai,  and 
the  Ninth  Sephira,  call'd  Mmoii,  i.e. 
Ground,  or  Foundation  ;  and  answering 
to  the  Cheruh'ms;  which  flow  from 
the  Power  of  God,  through  the  Angels 
of  the  Eighth  Order;  and  send^  in 
Conjunction  T*^th  ihem,  their  Influence 
down  on  the  Creation  beneath  them, 

X.  yod  {Beginning)  denotes  the 
Name  of  God,  Adonai  Melech,  i.  e. 
The  Lord  is  King ;  and  is  referr'd  to 
Ihc  Tenth  Sephira,  call'd  Makut,  u  e. 
Kingdom;  and  likewise  Jschim,  i.  esi 
Strong  Men  ;  and  is  appropriated  to  the 
lowest  of  the  Holy  Orders  {The  Orders 
of  Angeis)  \  which  Order  is  illumined 
by  the  Power  of  God,  through  the  Ninth 
Order,  and,  with  the  Power  of  that 
Order,  descends  inflnenlially  on  the 
Sense  and  Knowledge  of  Men,  referr'd 
to  Things  uncommon.  Such  are  the 
References  of  this  Part  of  tlie  Hehreit' 
Alphabet  to  the  several  Orders  in  the 
Angelic  World,  We  now  proceed  to 
the  Alphabetical  References  to  the 
World  of  Rounds  or  Circles,  or  the 
Starry  World. 


^ 
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XL  Oi///,  InUiftl  (Mif  Paim  §r  N&litm 
ff  the  /At mi)  denotes  the  /isradai\  I  e» 
the  lyimum  Afohiir,  or  Fir^t  Mover  ; 
^htdi  is  put  in  Motion  immetliately  by 
the  First  Cause,  l^he  Intelligence  of  this 
First  Mover  is  slilcd  Mdraton  S^ra- 
Mitnim^  or  M/  Pritici  &f  CcfunUHance, 
Tis  the  Prime*  Rejjular  Mover,  or  In- 
iluencer  of  the  Sensible  World  ;  flowing-, 
through  the  Power  of  God,  into  all 
Things  that  have  Motion,  and  endowing 
all  the  Lower  Creation,  by  penetrating 
deep  into  the  Forms  thereof,  with  Life. 

XII.  Caph^  Final,  denotes  the  Circle 
of  the  Fixed  Star^  \  that  is  to  say,  Those 
which  make  up  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
call'd,  by  the  Hebr^ms^  Galgal  Ham- 
maxiiolh^  i.  e.  The  Circk  of  Sigtts.  This 
Circle  hath  for  its  Intelligence  the  Angel 
Hiizitly  Adam's  Inslructer  or  Familiar 
Spirit  J  and  its  Influence  is,  through  the 
Power  of  God,  by  Means  of  the  above- 
tnentionM  Intelligence,  the  Angel  Mf- 
tratott^  diflWd  through  the  Lower  Crea- 
tion. 

XIIL  Lamed  denotes  the  Heaven  or 
Circle  ofSa/urn^  the  First  and  Principal 
Circle  of  the  Planets,  or  Erratic  Stars. 
Saturn  the  Hi^rews  call  Sc/iebtm,  and 
his  Intelligence,  Schebtaiet ;  infused  by 
the  Power  of  God,  and  descending,  by 
Means  of  the  Intelligence  Ratid^  influ- 
ential ly  upon  Lower  Beings. 

XIV.  Afati^  Initial,  denotes  the 
Heaven  or  Circle  of  Jttpiter^  cail'd,  by 
the  Ni'breivSf  Tsedtrk  ;  the  Intelligence 
of  which  is  Tsadkiel,  the  Protecting 
Angel,  or  Familiar  Spirit,  o^ Abrakam ; 
difl'us'd  through  the  Power  of  God,  by 
Means  of  the  Intelligence  Sckdbtaiei^ 
throughout  the  Lower  Creation, 

XV,  Mcrn^  Final,  denotes  the  Heaven 
of  Alan  J  calfd,  by  the  CabalislSy  A/ua- 
iiaim.  II Ls  Intelligence  is  Camael; 
so  call'd  from  the  Heat  of  Afars,  And 
this  Intelligence  flows,  in  the  same 
Course  and  through  the  same  Power 
with  the  Intenigences  above-mention'd, 
infiuentially  upon  all  Things  beneath  it 

XVL  Av///,  Initial,  denotes  the 
Heaven  of  the  San^  call'd,  by  the  J/c- 
brews ^  Schentsch.  His  Intelligence  is 
the  Angel  RapkaHi^  the  In  si  meter  of 
Isaac ;  flowing  through  the  Power  of 
God,  by  Means  of  the  Intelligence 
CamaMlj  upon  nil  Things  below. 


XVIL  Nun^  Final,  denotes  the  Cif* 
cle  of  Vinus^  call'd,  by  the  Hchr€tt% 
Nogii,  Her  Intelligence  Is  I/anid,  Le, 
Keiondler  of  Mercy  .*  infus'd  by  the 
power  of  God,  through  the  Intelligence 
Raphaily  and  diffused,  by  the  same 
Means,  upon  all  Terrestrial  Beings. 

XVIII.  Sameth  denotes  the  Heaven 
of  Afetcury,  called  Cackab^  Le.  Star, 
His  Intelligence  is  Alichaei^  derived 
from  the  Power  of  God,  by  Means  of 
the  Intelligence  Rapkail ;  and,  by 
Means  of  the  same  Intelligence,  desceml- 
ing  influenlirtlly  onon  all  Things  below. 

XIX.  Hajim  denotes  the  Heaven  of 
the  Aimn,  call'd  Jarmch,  The  Left  Eye 
of  the  IVorlii,  Her  InteJligence  is  Ga* 
briety  infus'd  by  the  Power  of  God, 
through  the  Intelligence  Alkhaei ;  and 
descending,  as  tlie  Toremention'd,  in- 
fluentially  upon  all  the  Terrestrial  Crea* 
tlon.  Such  is  the  Cabalistical  Account 
of  the  References  of  these  Letters  of 
the  //^^/-nt'- Alphabet  to  the  World  oi 
Circles  or  Stars.  And  to  these  may  be 
added  the  References  of  the  Three 
Letters  following. 

XX.  /V,  Initial,  denotes  the  Reason- 
able  Soul ;  which,  in  the  Opinion  of  the 
Hebrews,  is  governed  by  various  Intelli- 
gences, 

XXL  Fe,  Final,  denotes  all  Spirits  o« 
the  Animal  Nature :  which,  through 
the  Power  and  Command  of  God,  are 
gov^m'd,  or  influcncM,  by  tlie  Intelli- 
gences above. 

XXIL  Tmdt,  Initial,  is  referred  to 
the  Intelligible  coelestial  Matter,  and 
to  the  sensible  Elements,  or  the  Ele* 
ments  of  Sense,  in  all  compound  or 
mij<t  Bodies  ;  which  Matter  and  Ele- 
ments are,  through  the  Power  of  God, 
goverti'd  by  different  Intelligences,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  Natures  and 
Forms. 

We  now  come  to  the  Alphabetical 
References  the  Cabalists  make  to  their 
Elementary  World. 

XXHL  7rtf3£/^,  Final,  is  referrM  to 
the  Four  Elements  of  Matter  ;  namely, 
Fire,  Air,  Water,  and  Earth  ;  which 
are  govern 'd,  through  the  Power  ol 
God,  by  certain  ccelestial  Powers  and 
Angels  ;  as  is  the  Prima  Afateria^  or 
First  Matter,  v.hi-h  is  the  grand  Foun- 
tain or  Origin  of  all  the  Elements* 
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XXIV.  IToph  is  referred  to  inanimate 
or  insensitive  Bodies ;  as  Minerals,  &c. 
whether  simple  or  compound.  These 
Bodies  are,  through  the  Power  of  God, 
governed  by  the  Coelestial  Beings,  and 
their  respective  Intelligences. 

XXV.  Resch  is  referred  to  all  the 
Productions  in  the  Vegetable  World  ; 
as  Trees,  Herbs,  Roots,  &c.  and  to  the 
Coelestial  Influences  that  are  derived 
upon  them.  There  is  not,  say  the 
Cabalists,  an  Herb  upon  Earth  that 
hath  not  its  Intelligence,  or  Influence, 
which  saith  to  it,  Encrease  and  multiply 
thy  self. 

XXVI.  Schin  is  referred  to  aU  the 
Species  of  the  Animal  Nature  ;  as 
Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fish,  and  Insects, 
and  every  Thing,  beneath  the  Rational 
Nature,  that  hath  Life  and  Motion. 
These  receive,  through  the  Power  of 
God,  the  Influences  of  the  Coelestial 
Bodies,  and  of  their  respective  Intelli- 
gences. 

XXVII.  Thau  is  the  Symbol  of  the 
little  World,  Man ;  because  as  Man, 
with  respect  to  this  World,  was  the 
Being  created  last,  so  is  this  Letter  the 
last  of  the  -flJ?^«a-Alphabet.  He  is 
govem'd  of  God,  through  the  Qualities 
of  the  First  Matter^  and  according  to 


the  Influences  of  the  Stars,  and  like- 
wise by  Guardian- Angels,  which  attend 
him,  and  which,  in  Hebrew^  are  call'd 
Ischinif  i.e.  Strong  Men  $  who  are  said 
to  have  been  the  Last  of  the  Angelic 
Creation,  as  Man  was  the  Last  of  This. 

Such  are  the  References  of  the  Let- 
ters of  the  Hebrew- AX^hshcX^  towards 
the  Accomplishment  of  the  Mysteries 
of  the  Cabala^  extracted,  not  without 
great  Labour,  from  the  Writings  of 
Rabbi  AkBvay  who  was,  it  seems,  a 
most  profound  Cabalist,  and  who  hath 
been  already  frequently  mention'd  in 
the  Course  of  these  Papers.  They 
pass,  from  God,  down  to  all  the  Stages 
of  the  known  Creation ;  the  Letter 
Alephf  the  First  in  the  ^3r««;-Alpha- 
bet,  being  referr'd  to  God,  who  is 
the  First  Cause  of  all  Things,  and 
who,  through  his  unsearchable  Power 
and  Judgment,  comprehends,  directs, 
and  governs  all  Things ;  working  by, 
and  diffusing  his  Power  upon.  Second 
Causes ;  and,  from  them,  deriving  his 
Power  upon  Third  Causes,  &c.  Which 
Causes  are  the  Sacred  Hosts  and  Prin- 
cipalities ;  who  have  their  differeiit 
Degrees  of  Influence ;  rising  graduaU|^ 
one  Class  above  another,  to  different 
Stages  of  Power  and  Perfectioo. 
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Abraham. .  Inf.  iv.  58. 
Absalom.  Inf.  xxviii.  137. 
Abydos.  PURG.  xxviii.  74. 
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Achan.  PURG.  xx.  109. 
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iEolus.  Purg.  xxviii.  21. 
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-^Ethiop.  Purg.  xxvi.  21.  Par.  xix.  109. 
-Ethiopia.  Inf.  xxiv.  89. 
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Agatho.  Purg.  xxii.  107. 
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XXX.  148. 
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Alberichi,  family.  Par.  xvi.  89. 
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Friar.  Inf.  xxxiii.  118.  * 

Albert  of  Austria.  Purg.  vi.  97.  Par. 

xbc.  1 15. 
Albert  of  Siena.  Inf.  xxbc.  no. 
Albert!,  Alessandro  and  Napoleon.  Inf. 

xxxii.  55. 
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Alberto  d^li  Alberti.     Inf.  xxxii.  57. 
Alberto  della  Scala.     Purg.  xviii.  121. 
Albertus  Magnus.  Par.  x.  98. 
AJboino  della  Scala.  Par.  xvii.  71. 
Alchemists.  Inf.  xxix. 
Alcides.  Par.  ix.  loi. 
Alcmaeon.  Purg.  xii.  50.  Par.  iv.  103. 
Aldobrandeschi,  Guglielmo.   Purg.  xi. 

59. 
Aldobrandi,  Tegghiaio.  Inf.  xvi.  41. 
Alecto.  Inf.  ix.  47. 
Alessandria,  Purg.  vii.  135. 
Alessandro,  Count  of   Romena.     Inf. 

XXX.  77. 
Alessandro  degli  Alberti.  Inf.  xxxii.  55. 
Alessio  Interminei.  Inf.  xviii.  122. 
Alexander,  Tyrant  of  Pherae.  iNF.  xii; 

107. 
Alexander  the  Great.  Inf.  xiv.  31. 
Alfonso  of  Aragon.     Purg.  vii.  116. 
Alfonso  of  Majorca.     Par.  xix.  137. 
Alfonso  of  Spain.  Par.  xix.  125. 
Ali,  disciple  of  Mahomet.  Inf.  xxviii. 

32. 
Alichino,  demon.  Inf.  xxi.  118;  xxii. 

112. 
Alighieri,  family.  Par.  xv.  138. 
Alps.  Inf.  xx.  62.  Purg.  xvil  i ;  xxxiii. 

III. 
Altaforte.  Inf.  xxix.  29. 
Alvema.  Par.  xi.  106. 
Amata.  Purg.  xvii.  35. 
Amidei,  family.  Par.  xvi.  136. 
Amphiaraus.  Inf.  xx.  34. 
Amphion.  Inf.  xxxiL  ii. 
Amphisbaena,  serpent.  Inf.  xxiv.  87. 
Amyclas.  Par.  xi.  67. 
Anagni  or  Alagna.  Purg.  xx.  86. 
Ananias.  Par.  xxvi.  12. 
Anastagi,  family.  PuKG.  xiv.  107, 
Anastasius,  Pope.  Inf.  xL  8. 
Anaxagoras.  Inf.  iv.  137. 
Anchises.  Inf.  i.  74.  Purg.  xviii.  137. 

Par.  XV.  25  ;  xix.  132. 
Angels.  Par.  xxviii.  126 ;  xxxi.  13. 
Angels,  rebel.  Par.  xxix.  50. 
Angiolello  da  Cagnano.  Inf.  xxviii.  77.- 
Anna,  St.,  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Par.  xxxii.  133. 
Annas,  Inf.  xxiii.  121.  ( 

Anselm,  St.  Par.  xii.  137. 
Anselmuccio.  Inf.  xxxiii.  50.    . 
Antaeus.  Inf.  xxxi.  100,  113,  139. 
Antandros.     Par.  vi.  67. 
Antenora.  Inf.  xxxii.  88. 
i^ntenori  (Paduans).  Purg.  v^  75, 


Antigone.  Purg.  xxii.  no. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Inf.  xix.  86. 
Antiphon.  Purg.  xxii.  106. 
Antony,  St.  Par.  xxix.  124. 
Apennines.  Inf.  xvi.  96 ;  xx.  '65  ;  3 

29.  Purg.  v.  96  ;  xiv.  31,  92 ; 

86.  Par.  xxi.  106. 
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105. 
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Aragon.  Purg.  iii.  116. 
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Arthur,  King,  Jnf.  xxxii.  62. 
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Aruns.  Inf.  xx.  46. 

Ascesi,  or  Assisi.  Par.  xi.  53. 

Asciano.  Inf.  xxix.  131. 

Asdente.  Inf.  xx.  118. 

Asopus.  PuRG.  xviii.  91 

Assyrians.  PuRG.  xii.  58. 

Athamas.  Inf.  xxx.  4. 

Athens.    Inf.  xii.   17.  Purg.  vl   139; 

XV.  98.  Par.  xvii.  46. 
Atropos.  Inf.  xxxiii.  126. 
Attila.  Inf.  xii.  134 ;  xiiL  149. 
Augusta  (the  Virgin).  Par.  xxxii.  1 19. 
Augustine,  St.  Par.  x.  120;  xxxii.  35. 
Augustus  Caesar.  Inf.  i.  71.  Purg.  xxix, 

116.  Par.  vi.  73. 
Augustus  (Frederick  II.).  Inf.  xiii.  68, 
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Aulis.  Inf.  xx.  hi. 
Aurora.  Purg.  ii.  8 ;  ix.  i. 
Ausonia.  Par.  viii.  61. 
Auster.  PuRG.  xxxii.  99. 
Austria.  Inf.  xxxii.  26. 
Avaricious.  Inf.  vii.  PuRG.xix.,  xx.,xxi. 
Aventine,  Mount.  Inf.  xxv.  26. 
Averroes.  Inf.  iv.  144. 
Avicenna.  Inf.  iv.  143. 
Azzo  degli  UbaldinL  Purg.  xiv.  105. 
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Babylon.  Par.  xxiii.  135. 
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Beatrice,  Queen.  Purg.  vii.  128. 
Beccaria,  Abbot  of.  Inf.  xxxii.  1 19. 
Beda  (th«  Venerable  Bede).  Par.  x.  131. 
Beelzebub.  Inf.  xxxiv.  127. 
Belacqua.  Purg.  iy.  123, . 
Belisarius.  Par,  vi.  25.. 
Bellincion  Berti.  Par.  xv..ii2;  xvi.  99. 
Bello,  Geri  del.  Inf.  xxix.  27, 
Belus,  King  of  Tyre.  Par.  ix.  97. 
Benaco.  Inf.  xx.  63,  74,  77. 
Benedetto,  San,  Abbey  of.  Inf.  xvi.  loa 
Benedict,  St.  Par.  xxii.  40;  xxxii.  35. 
Beneventa  Purg.  iii.  128. 
Benincasa  of  Arezzo..  Purg.  vi.  13. 
Berenger,  Raymond.  Par.  vi.  134. 
Bergamas}cs.  Inf.  xx.  71. 
Bernard,  Friar.  Par.  xi.  79. 
Bernard,   St.,   Abbot.  Par.  xxxi.  102, 

139 ;  xxxii.  I. 
Bemardin  di  Fosco.  PuRG.  xiv.  Ipl. 
Bemardone,  Peter.  Par.  xi.  89. 
Bertha,  Dame.  Par.  xuL  139.   . 
Berti,  Bellincion.  Par.  xv.  112;  xvi  99. 
Bertrand  de  Bom.  Inf.  xxviii.  134. 
Bianehi,  White  Party.  Inf.  vi.  65.  • 
Bice  (Beatrice).  Inf.  ii.  70,  103. 
Billi,  or  Pigii  family.  Par.  xvi.  103. 
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xxix.  103. 
Bisenzio.  Inf.  xxxii  56. 
Bismantova.  Purg.  iv.  26. 
Bocca^(iegli  AbatL  Inf.  xxxii  106. 
Boethius,  Severinus.  Par.,  x.  125. 
Bohemia.  Purg.  vii.  98.  Par.  xix.  125. 
Bologna.  Inf.  xxiii  142.  Purg.  xiv.  100, 
Bolognese.  Inf.  xxiii.  103. 
Bolognese,  Franco.  Purg.  xl  83. 
Bolsena.  Purg.  xxiv.  24. 
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Bonaventura,  St  Par.  xii  127. 
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Boniface  of  Signa.  Par.  xvi.  56. 

Bonturo  de'  DatL  Inf.  xxi.  41. 
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Borgo  (Borough)  of  Florence.  Par.  xvi. 

134. 
Bom,  Bertrand  de.  Inf.  xxviii.  134. 
Borsiere,  Gti^lielmo.  Inf.  xvL  70. 
Bostichi,  family.  Par.  xvi.  93. 
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xxviii.  98.  Purg.    xviii.    lai  ;  xxvi 

77.  Par.  vi.  57. 
Caesar,  Tiberius.  Par.  vi.  86. 
Cagnano,  Angiolello  da.  Inf.  xxviii.  77, 
Cagnano.  Par.  ix.  49. 
Cagnazzo,  demon.  Inf.  xxi.  119;  xxil 

106. 
Cabors.  Inf.  xi.  50. 
Caiaphas.  Inf.  xxiii.  115. 
Cain.  Purg.  xiv.  132. 
Cain  and  hiis  thorns  (Man  in  the  moon). 

Inf.  XX.  126.  Par.  ii.  ji. 
Caina.  Inf.  v.  107  ;  xxxii.  58. 
Calahorra.  PAR.  xii.  52. 
Calboli,  family.  Purg.  xiv.  89. 
Calcabrina,  idemon.  Inf.  xxi.  118  ;  xxil 

133. 
Calchas.  Inf.  xx.  iio. 
Calfucci,  family.  Par.  xvi.  106. 
Calixtus  I.  Par.  xxvii.  44. 
Calliope.  Purg.  i.  9. 
Callisto  (Helice).  Purg.  xxv.  131. 
Camaldoli.  Purg.  v.  96. 
Camicion  de*  Pazzi.  Inf.  xxxii.  (i>%. 
Camilla.  Inf.  i.  107 ;  iv.  124. 
Cammino,  or  Camino,  family.     Purg. 

xvi.  124,  133,  138. 
Cammino,    or    Camino,    Riccardo    da. 

Par.  ix.  50. 
Camonica,  Val.  Inf.  xx.  65. 
Campagiiatico.  Purg.  xi.  66. 
Campaldino.  PuRG.  v.  92. 
Campi.  Par.  xvi.  50. 
Canavese.  Purg.  vii.  136. 
Cancellieri,  family.  Inf.  xxxii.  63. 
Cancer,  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  Par.  xxv. 

101. 
Can  Grande  della  Scala.   Inf.   i.    xox. 

Par.  xvii.  76. 
Caorsines.  Par.  xxvii.  58. 
Capaneus.  Inf.  xiv.  63  :  xxv.  15. 
Capet,  Hugh.  Purg.  xx.  43,  49. 
Capocchio.  Inf.  xxix.  136 ;  xxx.  28. 
Caponsacchi,  family.  Par.  xvi.  121. 
Cappelletti  (Capulets).  Purg.  vi.  106. 
Capraia.  Inf.  xxxiii.  82. 
Capricorn,  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  PuRG.  ii. 

57.  Par.  xxvii.  69. 
Caprona.  Inf.  xxi.  95. 
Cardinal,  the  (Ottaviano  degli  Ubaldini), 

Inf.  x.  120. 
Carisenda.  Ini*.  xxxi    136. 
Carlino  de'  Pazzi.  Inf.  xxxii.  69. 
Carpigna,  Guido  di.  Purg.  3civ.  98. 
Carrarese.  Inf.  xx.  48. 
Casale,  Par.  xii.  124. 
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Casalodi,  family.  Inf.  xx.  95. 

Casella.  Purg.  ii.  91. 

Casentino.  Inf.  xxx.  6$.  PURG.  v.  94 ; 

xiv.  43. 
Cassero,  Guido  del.  iNF.  xxviii.  77. 
Cassero,  Jacopo  del.  PURG.  v.  67, 
Cassino,  Monte.  Par.  xxii.  37. 
Cassius,  murderer  of  Caesar.  Inf.  xxxiv. 

67. 
Cassius  and  Brutus.  Par.  vi. .  74. 
Castello,  family.  PuRG.  xvi.  125. 
Castile.  Par.  xii.  53. 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  in  Rome.  Inf.  xviii. 

31- 
Castor  and  Pollux.  PuRG.  iv.  61.    . 
Castrocaro.  PuRG.  xiv.  116. 
Catalan  de'  Malavolti.  Inf.  xxiii.  104, 

114. 
Catalonia.  Par.  viii.  77. 
Catellini,  family.  Par.  xvi.  88. 
Cato  of  Utica.  Inf.  xiv.  1$.  PURO.  I 

31 ;  ii.  119. 

Catria.  Par.  xxi.  109. 

Cattolica.  Inf.  xxviii.  80. 

Caurus,  northwest  wind.  Inf.  xi.  1 14. 

Cavalcante  de'  Cavalcanti.  Inf.  x.  53. 

Cavalcantiy  Guercio.  Inf.  xxv.  151. 

Cavalcanti,  Guido.  Inf.  x.  63. 

Cecina.  Inf.  xiii.  9. 

Celestine  V.  Inf.  iii.  59 ;  xxvii.  105. 

Cenchri,  serpents.  Inf.  xxiv.  87. 

Centaurs.  Inf.  xii.  56.  Purg.  xxiv.  121. 

Ceperano.  Inf.  xxviii.  16. 

Cephas.  Par.  xxi.  127. 

Cerberus.  Inf.  vi.  13,  22,  32 ;  ix.  98. 

Cerchi,  family.  Par.  xvi.  65. 

Ceres.  Purg.  xxviii.  51. 

Certaldo.  Par.  xvi.  50. 

Cervia.  Inf.  xxvii.  42. 

Cesena.  Inf.  xxvii.  52. 

Ceuta.  Inf.  xxvi.  iii. 

Chaos.  Inf.  xii.  43. 

Charity,  Dante  and  St.  John.  Par.  xxvi. 

Charlemagne,  Emperor.  Inf.  xxxi.  17. 
Par.  vi.  96  J  xviii.  43. 

Charles  of  Anjou.  Purg.  vii,  113,  124; 
xi.  137. 

Charles  of  Vfilois  (Senzaterra^  Lack- 
land). Inf.  vi.  69.   Purg.  v.  69 ;  xx. 

71. 
Charles  Martel.  Par.  viii.  49,  55  ;  ix.  i. 
Charles  Robert  of  Hungary.    Par,  viii 

72. 
Charles  II.  of  Apulia.  PURG.  vii.  127  ; 

XX.  79.  Pak,  vi.  106 ;  xix.   127 ;  xx. 

63. 


Charles's  Wain,  the  Great  Bear.  InR 
xi.  114.  Purg.  i.  3a  Par.  xiii.  7. 

Charon.  Inf.  iii  94,  109,  128. 

Charybdis.  Inf.  vii.  22. 

Chastity,  e^^amples  of.  Purg.  xxt.  I2X. 

Chelydri,  serpents.  Inf.  xxiv.  86. 

Cherubim.  Par.  xxviii.  99. 

Cherubim,  black.  Inf.  xxvii.  113. 

Chiana.  Par.  xiii.  23. 

Chiarentana.  Inf.  xv.  9. 

Chiasi.  Par.  xi.  43. 

Chiassi.  PURG.  xxviii.  20. 

Chiaverl  Purg.  xix.  100, 

Chiron.  Inf.  xii.  65,  71,  77,  97,  104. 
Purg.  ix.  37. 

ChiusL  Par.  xvi.  75. 

Christ  Inf.  xxxiv.  115.  Purg.  xv.  89 ; 
XX.  87  ;  xxi.  8 ;  xxiii.  74 ;  xxvi  129  ; 
xxxii.  73,  102;  xxxiii.  63.  Par.  vL 
14 ;  ix.  120 ;  xi.  72,  102,  107 ;  xii.  37, 
7i»  73»  75 ;  xiv.  104,  106,  id8  ;  xviu 
33,  51;  xix.  72i  104,/ 106,  108;  XX. 
47  ;  xxiii.  20,  72,  105,  136  ;  xxv.  IS* 
33,  113,  128 ;  xxix.  98,  109;  xxxu  3, 
107;  xxxiL  20,  24,  27,  83,  85,  87, 
125  ;  xxxiii.  1 2 1. 

Christians.  Purg.  x.  121.  Par.  v.  73 ; 
xix.  109  ;  XX.  104. 

Chrysostom,  St.  Par.  xii  137. 

Church  of  Rome.  Purg.  xvi.  .127. 

Ciacco.  Inf.  vi.  52,  58. 

Ciampolo,  or  Giampolo.  Inf.  xxii. 
48,  121. 

Cianfa  de'  Donati.    Inf.  xxv.  43.  . 

Cianghella.  Par.  xv.  128. 

Cieldauro.  Par.  x.  128. 

Cimabue.  Purg.  xl  94. 

Cincinnatus,  Quintius.  Par.  vi.  46 ;  xv. 
129. 

Clone  de'  Tarlati.  Purg.  vl  15. 

Circe.  Inf.  xxvi  91.  Purg.  xiv.  42. 

Ciriatto,  demon.  Inf.  xxi  122  ;  xxil  55. 

Clara,  SL,  of  Assisl     Par.  iii  98. 

Clemence,  Queen.  Par.  ix.  i. 

Clement  IV.  Purg.  iii.  125. 

Clement  V.  Inf.  xix.  83 ;  Par.  xvil  82 
xxx.  143. 

Cleopatra.  Inf.  v.  63.  Par.  vi.  76. 

Cletus.  Par.  xxvii  41, 

Clio.  Purg.  xxii.  58. 

Clotho.  Purg.  xxi  27. 

Clymene.  Par.  xvil  i. 

Cock,  arms  of  Gallura.     PuRG.  viii.  81. 

Cocytus.  Inf.  xiv.  119;  xxxl  123; 
xxxiii  156 ;  xxxiv.  52. 

Colchians.  Inf.  xviii.  87. 
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Colchis.  Par.  il  16. 

Colle.  PURG.  xiii.  iiq. 

Cologne.  Inf.  xxiiL  03.  Par.  x.  99. 

Colonnesi,  family.  Inf.  xxvii.  86. 

Comedy,  Dante  thus  names  his  poem. 
Inf.  xvL  128. 

Conio.  Puro.  xiv.  116. 

Conradin.     PuRG.  xx.  68. 

Conrad  or  Currado  I.,  £mperor.  Par. 
XV.  139. 

Conrad  or  Currado  da  Palazzo.  PuRG. 
xvi.  124. 

Conrad  or  Currado  Malaspina.  Purg. 
viii.  65,  109,  118. 

Conscience.  Inf.  xxviii.  115. 

Constantine  the  Great.  Inf.  xix.  115; 
xxvii:  94.  Purg.  xxxii.  125.  Par. 
vi.  I ;  XX.  5$. 

Constantinople.  Par.  vL  $. 

Contemplative  and  solitary.     Par.  xxi. 

Cornelia.  Inf.  iv.  128.     Par.  xv.  129. 

Cometo.  Inf.  xil  137 ;  xiil  9. 

Corsica.  Purg.  xviii.  81. 

Corso  Donati.  Purg.  xxiv.  82. 

Cortigiani,  family.     Par.  xvi.  112. 

Cosenza.  Purg.  iii.  124* 

Costanza,  Queen  of  Arragon.  Purg.  ilL 
IIS,  143;  vii.  129. 

Costanza,  wife  of  Henry  VI.  of  Ger- 
many. Purg.  iii.  1 13.  Par.  iii.  1 18 ; 
iv.  98. 

Counsellors,  evil.  Inf.  xxvi. 

Counterfeiters  of  money,  speech,  or  per- 
son. Inf.  XXX. 

Crassus.  Purg.  xx.  ii6. 

Crete.  Inf.  xii.  12  ;  xiv.  95. 

Creusa.  Par.  ix.  98. 

Cripple  of  Jerusalem.  Par.  xix.  127. 

Croatia.  Par.  xxxi.  103. 

Crotona.  Par.  viii.  62. 

Crusaders  and  Soldiers  of  the  Faith. 
Par.  xiv. 

Cunizza,  sister  of  Ezzelmo  III.  Par, 
ix.  32. 

Cupid.  Par.  viii.  7. 

Curiatiiy  the.  Par.  vi.  39. 

Curio.  Inf.  xxviii.  93,  102. 

Cyclops.  Inf.  xiv.  55. 

Cypria  (Venus).  Par.  viii.  2. 

Cyprus.  Inf.  xxviii.  82.   Par.  xix.  147. 

Cyrrha.  Par.  i.  36. 

Cyrus.  Purg.  xiu  56. 

Cythera.  PuRG.  xxvii.  95. 

Daedalus.  Inf.  xvii.  iii  ;  xxix.  ii6. 
Par.  viii.  126. 


Damiano,  Peter.  Par.  xxL  121. 

Damietta.  Inf.  xiv.  104. 

Daniel,  Prophet.  Purg.  xxiL  146.   Par. 

iv.  13  ;  xxix.  134. 
Daniello,   Amaldo.    Purg.    xxvi.    115, 

142. 
.  Dante.  FuRG.  xxx.  55. 
Danube.  Inf.  xxxii.  26.  Par.  via.  65. 
David,  King.    Inf.  iv.  58  ;  xxviii.   138. 

PuRO.  X.  65.    Par.  xx.  38 ;  xxv.  72  ; 

xxxii.  II. 
Decii.  Par.  vi.  47. 
Decretals,  Book  of.  Par.  ix.  134. 
Deidamia.    Inf.  xxvi.  62.    Purg.  xxii. 

114. 
Deiphile.  Purg.  xxii.  no. 
Dejanira.  Inf.  xii.  68. 
De  la  Brosse,  Pierre.  Purg.  vi.  22. 
Delia  (the  Moon).     Purg,    xx.     132 ; 

xxix.  78. 
Delos.  Purg.  xx.  130. 
Democritus.  Inf.  iv.  136. 
Demophoon.  Par.  ix.  loi. 
Diana.  PuRG.  xx.  132;  xxv.  131.  Par. 

xxiii.  26. 
Diana,  subterranean  river.    Purg.  xiii. 

153. 
Dido.  Inf.  v.  61,  8$.  Par.  viii.  9. 

Diligence,    examples  of.     Purg.   xviii. 

99. 
Diogenes.  Inf.  iv.  137. 
Diomedes.  Inf.  xxvi.  56. 
Dione,    Venus.     Par.    viii.    7.     Planet 

Venus,  xxii.  144.  "^ 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  Par.  x.  115; 

xxviii.  130. 
Dionysius,  King.  Par.  xix.  139. 
Dionysius,  Tyrant.  Inf.  xii.  107. 
Dioscorides.  Inf.  iv.  140. 
Dis,  city  of.  Inf.  viii.  68 ;  xi.  65  ;  xii. 

39  ;  xxxiv.  20. 
Dolcino,  Fra.   Inf.  xxviii.  55. 
Dominions,  order  of  angels.-  Par.  xxviii. 

122. 
Dominic,  St.    Par.  x.  95  ;  xl  38,  121  ; 

xii.  55,  70. 
Dominicans.  Par.  xi.  124. 
Domitian,  Emperor.  Purg.  xxii.  83. 
Don,  river.  Inf.  xxxii.  27. 
Donati,  Buoso.  Inf.  xxv.  140 ;  xxx.  44. 
Donati,  Corso.     Purg.  xxiv,  82. 
Donato,  Ub.ertin.  Par.  xvi.  119. 
Donatus.  Par.  xii.  137. 
Douay.  PuRG.  xx.  46. 
Draghignazzo,  demon.    Inf.   xxi,    I2f  ; 

xxii.  7^ 
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J>ra£;o3.  PuRG.  xxxii.  131. 

Duca,  Guido  del.    Purg.  xiv.-  81  ;  xv. 

44. 
Duera,  Buoso  da.  Inf.  xxxii.  116. 
Duke  of  Athens,  Theseus.  Inf.  ix.  54 ; 

xii.  17.  Purg.  xxiv.  123. 
Durazzo.  Par.  vi.  65. 

Ebro.  Purg.  xxvii.  3.  Par.  ix.  89. 

Eclogue  IV.  of  Virgil.  Purg.  xxii.  70. 

Elbe.  Purg.  vii.  99. 

Electra.  Inf.  iv.  121. 

£1  and  Eli,  names  of  God.    Par«  xxYi. 

134.  136. 
Elijah  (Elias),  Prophet.    Inf.  xxvi.  35. 

Purg.  xxxii.  80. 
Eliseo,   ancestor  of  Dante.     Par.   xv. 

136. 
Elisha,  Prophet.  Inf.  xxvi.  34. 
Elsa.  Purg.  xxxiii.  67. 
Elysium.  Par.  xv.  27. 
Ema.  Par.  xvi.  143. 
Empedocles.  Inf.  iv.  138. 
Empyrean.  Par.  xxx. 
England.  Purg.  vii.  131. 
Envious,  the.  PuRG.  xiii.,  xiv. 
Ephialtes.  Inf.  xxxi.  94,  108. 
Epicurus.  Inf.  x.  14. 
Equator.  PuRG.  iv.  80. 
Equinoctial  sunrise.  PAR.  i.  38. 
Erichtho.  Inf.  ix.  23. 
Erinnys,  the  Furies.  Inf.^  ix.  45. 
Eriphyle.  Purg.  xii.  50. 
Erisichthon.  Purg.  xxiii.  26. 
Eryphylus.  Inf.  xx.  112. 
Esau.  Par.  viii.  130  ;  xxxii.  68,  70. 
Essence,  the  Divine.  Par.  xxviii.  16. 
Este  or  Esti,  Azzone  da.  Purg.  v.  77. 
Este  or  Esti,  Obizzo  da.  Inf.  xii.  ill  ; 

xviii.  56. 
Esther,  Purg.  xvii.  29. 
Eteocles  and  Polynices.   Inf.  xxvi.  54. 

Purg.  xxii.  56. 
Euclid.  Inf.  iv.  142. 
Eumenius  and  llioas.  Purg.  xxvL  95* 
Eunoe.  Pi/RG.  xxviii.  131 ;  xxxiii.  127. 
Euphrates.  Purg.  xxxiii.  112. 
Euripides.  Purg.  xxii.  106. 
Europa,    daughter    of   Agenor.      Par. 

xxvii.  84. 
Curus,  southeast  wind.  Par.,  viii.  69. 
Euryalus.  Inf.  i.  108. 
Evangelists,  the  four,  Purg.  xxix.  92. 
Eve.  Purg.  viii.  99;  xii.  71  ;  xxiv.  116. 

xxix.  24 ;  xxx.  52  ;  xxxii.  32.    Par. 

xiii.  38 ;  xxxii.  6. 


Evil  counsellors.  iNF.  xxvi. 
Ezekiel,  Prophet.  Purg.  xxix.  100. 
Ezzelino  or  Azzolino.     Inf;  xii.    iia 
Par.  ix.  29. 

Fabbro.  Purg.  xiv.  loo. 

Fabii.  Par.  vi.  47. 

Fabridus.  Purg.  xx.  25. 

Faenza.     Inf.   xxvii.   49 ;.    xxxii.    123. 

Purg.  xiv.  loi. 
Faith,    St.    Peter  examines  Dante  on. 

Par.  xxiv. 
Falterona.     PURG.  xiv.  17. 
Famagosta.  Par.  xix.  146. 
Fame,  seekers  of  by  noble  enterprises*. 

Par.  v. 
Fano.  Inf.  xxviii.  76.  Purg.  v.  71. 
Fantoli,  Ugolin  de*.  Purg.  xiv.  121. 
Farfarello,  demon.    Inf.  xxi.  123-;  xxii. 

94.  . 

Farinata  Marzucco.  Purg.  vi.  18. 
Farinata  degli  Uberti.    Inf.  vi.  79 ;  x. 

32. 
Felix  Guzman.  Par.  xii.  79. 
Feltro.  Inf.  i  105.  Par.  ix.  52. 
Ferrara.  Par.  xv.  137. 
FieSchi,  Counts  of  Lavagno.  PURG.  xix. 

100. 
Fiesole  or  Fesole.  Inf.  xv,  62.  Par.  vl 

53 ;  XV.  126 ;  xvL  122. 
Figghine.  Par.  xvi.  50. 
Fimpeschi  and  Monaldi,  families.  PURG. 

vi.  107. 
Fishes,  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  Inf.  xi.  113. 

Purg.  I  21 ;  xxxii  54. 
Flatterers.  Inf.  xviii. 
Flemings.  iNF.  xv.  4. 
Florence.    Inf.  x.  92  ;  xiiL  143 ;  xvi. 

75  ;   xxiii.   95  ;    xxiv.  144 ;    xxvi.   I  ; 

xxxii.  120.  Purg.  vL  127  ;  xii.  102  ; 

xiv.  64 ;  XX.  75  ;  xxiv.  79.  Par.  vi. 

54  ;   ix.    127 ;   ?v.  97  ;  xvi.  25,  40, 

84,  III,  146,  149  ;  xviL  48 ;  xxv..  5  ; 

xxix.  103  ;  xxxi.  39. 
Florentines.  Inf.  xv.  61  ;  xvi.  73  ;  xvii. 
.  70.  Purg.  xiv.  50.  Par.  xvi.  86. 
Florentine  women:  Purg.  xxiii.  94,  loi. 
Flower-de-luce,  arms  of  France.  Purg. 

XX.  86.  ' 

Focaccia,  Cancellieri.  Inf.  xxxii.  63. 
Focara.  Inf.  xxviii.  89. 
Foraboschi,  family.  Par.  xvi.  109. 
Forese  Donati.    Purg.   xxiii.  48,   76 ; 

xxiv.  73. 
Forll.  Inf.  xvi.  99  ;  xxvii.  43.    PURO, 

xxiv.  32. 
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Fortune.  In  p.  vii.  62. 
Fortuna  Major.  Purg.  xix.  4. 
Fosco,  Bemardin  di.  PuRG.  xiv.  lOi. 
France.  Inf.  xix.  87.     Purg.  vu.  109  : 

XX.  51,  71.  Par.  xv.  120. 
Francesca  da  Rimini.  Inf.  v.  116. 
Francis  of  Accorso.  Inf.  xv.  no. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  St.    Inf.  xxviL  112. 

Par.  xi.  37,  50,  74 ;  xiil  33 ;  xxii. 

90 ;  xxxii.  35. 
Franciscans.     Par.  xii.  112. 
Franco  Bolognese.  Purg.  xi,  83. 
Frati  Godenti  or  Gaudenti,  Jovial  Friars. 

Inf.  xxiii.  103. 
Frederick  I.,  Barbarossa.  Purg.  xviii 

119. 
Frederick  II.,  Emperor.    Inf.  x.  119; 

xiii.   59,  68;  xxiii.   66.    Purg.  xvi 

117.  Par.  iil  120. 
Frederick  Novdlo.  Purg.  vi.  17. 
Frederick  Tignoso.  Purg.  xiv.  106. 
Frederick,  King  of  Sicily.    PuRa  vil 

X19.  Par.  xix.  130;  xx.  63. 
Free  will.  Purg.  xvi.  71 ;  xviii  74. 
French  people.    Inf.  xxvii.  44 ;   xxix. 

123 ;  xxxii.  115.  Par.  viii.  75. 
Friars,   Tovial  {.Frati  GaudeKti\  of  St 

Mary's.  Inf.  xxiii.  103. 
Fucci,  Vannl  Inf.  xxiv.  125. 
Fulcieri  da  Calboli.  PuRO.  xiv.  58. 
Furies.  Inf.  ix.  38. 

.Gabriel,  Archangel.  PURG.  x.  34.  Par. 

iv.  47  ;  ix.   138  ;  xiv.  36  ;  xxiii.   103  ; 

xxxii.  94,  112. 
Gaddo,  son  of  Ugolino.  Inf.  xxxiii.  68. 
Gades,  Cadiz.  Par.  xxvii.  83. 
Gaeta.  Inf.  xxvi.  92.  Par.  viii.  62. 
Gaja,  lady  of  Treviso.  PURG.  xvi.  140. 
Galaxy.  Par.  xiv.  99. 
Galen.  Inf.  iv.  143. 
Galeotto.  Inf.  v.  137. 
Galicia.  Par.  xxv.  18. 
Galigajo.  Par.  xvi.  loi. 
GalH,  family.  Par.  xvi.  I05. 
Gallura.  Inf.  xxii.  82.  Purg.  viii.  81. 
Galluzzo.  Par.  xvi.  53. 
Ganellone,  or  Gano,  of  Maganza.  Inf. 

xxxii.  122. 
Ganges.  Purg.  ii.  5  ;  xxvii.  4.  Par.  xi. 

51. 
Ganymede.  PURG.  ix.  23. 
Garda.  Inf.  xx.  65. 
Gardingo,  street  of  Florence.  Inf.  xxiii. 

108. 
Gascons.  Par.  xxvii.  58. 


Gasconv.  Purg.  xx.  (^ 

Gate  of  Purgatory.  PuRG.  ix.  9a 

Gaville.  Inf.  xxv.  151. 

Gemini,  sign  of  the  Zodiac;  Par.  xxii 

152. 
Genesis.  Inf.  xi.  107. 
Genoa.  Par.  ix.  92. 
Genoese.  Inf.  xxxiii.  151. 
Gentucca.  Purg.  xxiv.  37. 
Gepmancers.  Purg.  xix.  4. 
Gerault  de  Bemeil.  Purg.  xxvi.  12a 
Geri  del  Bello.  Inf.  xxix.  vj. 
Germans.  Inf.  xvii.  21. 
Geryon.  Inf.  xvii.  97,   133  ;  xviii.  2a 

Purg.  xxvii.  23. 
Ghent.  Purg.  xx.  46. 
Gherardo  da  Camino.  Purg.  xvi.  124, 

133,  138. 
Ghibellines  and  Guelfs,  origin  of.  iNF 

X.  51. 
Ghino  di  Tacco.  PuRG.  vL  14.. 
Ghisola,  sister  of  .Cacciaoiniico.    Inf. 

xviii.  55. 
Giampolo,  or  Ciampolo^  the  Navarrese. 

Inf.  xxii.  48,  121. 
Gianfi^liazsi,  faitnily.  InF.  xviL  59.  . 
Gianni  Schicchi  Inf.  xxx.  32,  44. 
Gianni  del  Soldanieri.  Inf.  xxxiL  I2L 
Giano  della  Bella.  Par.  xvi.  132. 
Giants.  Inf.  xxxi.  44.  Purg.  xii.  33. 
Gideon.  PuRG.  xxiv.  125. 
Gilboa,  Mount  Purg.  xiL  41. 
Giotto.  Purg.  xi.  95. 
Giovanna  di  Montefeltro.  Purg.  v.  89. 
Giovanna  Visconti  of  Pisa.  Purg.  viii. 

71. 
Giuda.  Par.  xvi  123. 
Giuochi,  family.  Par.  xvi.  104. 
Glaucus.  Par.  i.  68. 
Gluttons.  Inf.   vi.  Purg.  xxii.,  xxiii. 

xxiv. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Par.  xviii.  47. 
Gomita,  Fra.  Inf.  xxii.  81.  • 

Gomorrah.  Purg.  xxvi.  40. 
Gorgon,  head  of  Medusa.  Inf.  ix.  56. 
Gorgona.  Inf.  xxxiii.  82. 
Govemo,  now  Govemolo.  Inf.  xx.  78. 
Graffiacane,  demon.  Inf.  xxi.  122  ;  xxii. 

34. 
Gratian.  Par.  x.  104. 
Greci,  family.  Par.  xvi.  89. 
Greece.  Inf.  xx.  108. 
Greeks.  Inf.  xxvi.  75.  Purg.   ix.  39; 

xxii.  88.  Par.  v.  69. 
Gregory  the  Great,  St.     PuRG.  x.  7$; 

XX.  108 ;  xxviii.  133. 
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Greyhound.  Inf.  i.  loi, 
'      Griffolino  d'   Areazo.   Inf.   xxix.   109; 

XXX.  31.        ■ 
Griffin.  PURG.  xxix.  108 ;  xxxii.  26. 
Gualandi,  family.  Inf.  xxxlii.  32. 
Gualdo.  Par.  xi.  48. 
Gualdrada.  Inf.  xvi.  37. 
Gualterotti,  family.  Par.  xvl  133. 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  origin  of.  Inf. 
V        X.  51. 

Guglielmo  Aldobrande&chi.  Purg.  xi.  59. 
Guglielmo  Borsiere.  Inf,  xvL  70. 
Guglielmo,  King  of  Natarre.  Purg.  viL 

104. 
Guglielmo,  King  of  Sicily.  Par.  xx.  6a. 
Guenever.  Par.  xvl  15. 
Guidi,  Counts.  Par.  xxi.  64.    • 
Guido  Bonatti.  Inf.  xx.  iiS. 
Guido  di  Carpigna.  Purg.  xiv.  98. 
Guido  del  Cassero.  Inf.  xxviil  77. 
Guido  da  Castello.  Purg.  xvi.  125. 
Guido  CavalcahtL    Inf.    x    63,    iii, 

Purg.  xi,  97. 
Guido,  Count  of  Montefeltro.  Inf.  xxvii. 

67. 
Guido,  Count  of  Romena.  Inf.  xxx.  77. 
Guido  da  Monforte.  Inf.  xii.  1 19. 
Guido  del  Duca.  P^rg.  xir.  81. 
Guidoguerra.  Inf.  xvi.  38. 
Guido  Guinicelli.  Purg.  xi.  97;  xxvi.' 

92,  97. 
Guido  da  Prata.  Purg.  xiv.  104. 
Guido  RavignanL  Par.  xvi.  98. 
Gniscard,  Robert.  Inf.  jpcviii.  14.  Par. 

xviii.  48.  • 

Guittone  d'  Arezzo.    Purg.  xxiv.  56; 

xxvi.  124. 

Haman.  Purg.  xvii.  26. 

Hannibal.  Inf.  xxxi.  117.  Par.  vi.  5a 

Harpies.  Inf.  xiii.  xo,  loi. 

Hebrews.    PuRG.   iv.   83 ;   xviiu    134 ; 

xxiv.  124.  Par.  v.  49 ;  xxxii.  132. 
Hebrew  women.  Par.  xxxii  17. 
Hector.  Inf.  iv.  122.  Par.  vi.  68. 
Hecuba.  Inf.  xxx.  16. 
Helen.  Inf.  v.  64. 
Helice  (Callisto).  Purg.  xxv.  131. 
Helice  (Great  Bear).  Par.  xxxL  32. 
Helicon^  Purg.  xxix.  40. 
Heliodorus.  Purg.  xx.  113. 
Helios  (the  Sun),  God.  Par.  xiv.  96. 
Hellespont.  Purg.  xxviii.  71, 
Henry  (Arrigo)  Fifanti.  Inf.  vS.  8a 
Henry  III.  of  England.  Purg.  vii.  131. 
Henry  V.,  Emperor.  Par,  iii»  119, 


Henry  VII.,  Emperor.    Purg.   xxxiii. 
43.    Par.  xvii.  82 ;  xxvii.  63 ;  xxx. 

137. 
Henry,  the  Young  Kiug.  Inf.  xxviii.  135. 
Heraclitus.  Inf.  iv.  138. 
Hercules.    Inf.   xxv.   32 ;    xxvi.    108 ; 

xxxL  132. 
Heretics.  Inf.  x. 

Hermitage  of  Camaldoli.  Purg.  v.  96. 
Hezekiah,  King.  Par.  xx.  51. 
Hierarchies,  Angelic.  Par.  xxviiu 
Hippocrates^  Inf^  iv.  .143.  Purg.  xxix. 

137. 
Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus.  Par.  xvii. 

Holofemes.  Purg.  xii.  59. 

Holy  Ghost.  PURO.  xx.  98.   Par.   iii. 

53. 
Holy  Land..  Par.  xv.  142. 
Homer.  Inf.  iv.  88.  Purg.  xxii.  loi. 
Homicides.  Inf.  xii. 
Honorius  HI.  Par.  xi.  98. 
Hope,   St  James  examines  Dante  on. 

Par.  xxv. 
Horace.  Inf.  iv.  89. 
Horatii.  Par.  vi*  39. 
Hugh  Capetw  Purg.  xx.  43,  49. 
Hugh  of  Sl  Victor.  Par.  xii.- 133. 
Humility,  examples  of.  Purg.  xii. 
Hungary.  Par.  viii.  65  j  xix.  142. 
Hyperion.  Par.  xxii.  142. 
Hypocrites.  Inf.  xxiii. 
Hypsipyle.  Inf..  xviii.  92 ;  Purg.  xxii. 

112  J  xxvi.  95. 

larbas.  PuRG.  xxxi.  72. 

Icarus.  Inf.  xvii.  109.  Par.  viii.  126.    , 

Ida,  Mount.  Inf.  xiv.  98. 

Uerda.  PURG.  xviii.  loi. 

Ilion.  Inf.  L  75.  Purg.  xii.  62. 

Illuminato.  Par.  xii.  130. 

Imola.  Inf.  xxvii  49. 

Importuni,  family.  Par.  xvi.  133. 

Inaia.  Inf.  xiv.  32. 

Indians.    PURG.  xxxii  41.    Par.  xxul  . 

lOI. 

Indulgences.  Par.  xxix;  1 20.  . 
Indus.  Par.  xix.  71. 
Infangato.  Par.  xvi.  123. 
Innocent  III.  Par.  xi.  92. 
Ino,  wife  of  Atharaas.  Inf.  xxx.  5. 
Interminei,  Alessio.  Inf.  xviii.  122. 
lole.  Par.  ix.  102. 
Iphigenia.  Par.  v.  70, 
Irascible,   the.    iNF.   vii.,   viii.    PURO. 
XV.,  xvi. 
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Iris.  PuRG.  xxi.  50 ;  xxix.  78.  Par.  xil 

12 ;  xxviii.  32  ;  xxxuL  119. 
Isaac,  patriarch.  Inf.  iv.  59. 
Isaiah,  prophet  Par.  xxv.  91. 
Isfere.  Far.  vi.  59. 
Isidore,  St.  Par.  x.  131. 
Ismene,   daughter   of  CEdipus.    PuRG. 

xxii.  III. 
Ismenus.  Purg.  xviiL  91. 
Israel,  (Jacob,)  patriarch.  Inf.  iv.  59. 
Israel,  people  ot.  PuRG.  iL  46. 
Italy.  Inf.  i.  to6;  ix.  114;  xx.  61  ; 

xxvii.  26;  xxxiii.  80.  Purg.  vi.  76, 

105,  124 ;  vil  95  ;  xiiL  96 ;  xx.  67 ; 

XXX.  86.  Par.  xxl  106 ;  xxx.  138. 

Jacob,  patriarch.   Par.  viii.  131 ;  xxiL 

70;  xxxiu  68. 
Jacomo,  of  Navarre.    PuRG.  vii.   1 19 ; 

Par.  xix.  137. 
Jacopo  da  Lentino,  the  Notary.   Purg. 

xxiv.  56. 

acopo  del  Cassero.  Purg.  v.  67. 
acopo  of  Sant'  Andrea.  Inf.  xiii.  133 
acopo  Rusticucci.  Inf.  vi.  80  ;  xvi.  44. 
aculi  (serpents).  Inf.  xxiv.  86. 
ames,  St.  (the  elder),  apostle.  Purg. 

xxix.  142  ;  xxxii.  76.  Par.  xxv.  17,  77. 
Janiculum,  Mount.  Inf.  xviii.  33. . 
Janus.  Par.  vi.  81. 
Jason,    leader  of  the  Argonauts.    Inf. 

xviii.  86.  Par.  ii.  i8. 
Jason,  Hebrew.  Inf.  xix.  85. 
Jehosaphat,  Inf.  x.  ii. 
Jephthah.  Par.  v.  dd. 
Jericho.  Par.  ix.  125. 
.J«rome,  St.  Par.  xxix.  37. 
Jerusalem.  Inf.  xxxiv.  114.   Purg.  ii. 

3  ;  xxiii.  29.  Par.  xix.  127 ;  xxv.  56. 
Jews.  Inf.  xxiii.  123 ;  xxvil  87.  Par. 

vii.  47  ;  xxix.  102. 

Joachim,  Abbot.  Par.  xii.  140. 
oanna,  mother  of  St.  Dominic.  Par. 

xii.  80. 
Jocasta,  Queen  of  Thebes.  Purg.  xxii. 

56. 
John  the  Baptist,  St.     Inf.  xiii.   143; 

xxx.  74.  Purg.  xxii.  152.  Par.  xvi. 

25,  47  ;  xviii.  134 ;  xxxii.  31. 
John  Chrysostom,  St.  Par.  xii.  137. 
John,   St.,   evangelist.    Inf.   xix.    106. 

Purg.  xxix.    105,    143 ;    xxxii.    76. 

Par.  xxiv.  126;  xxv.  94,  112;  xxxii. 

127. 
John,  St.,  church  in  Florence.  Inf.  xix. 


John  XXII.,  Pope.  Par.  xxvii.  58. 
Jordan.  PuRG,  xviii.  135.  Par.  xxiu  941 
Joseph,  patriarch.  Inf.  xxx.  97. 
Joseph,  St,  husband  of  Virgin  Mary. 

Purg.  xv.  91. 
Joshua.  Purg.  XX.  iii.  Par.  ix.  125; 

xviii.  38. 
Jove.  Inf.  xiv.  52 ;  xxxi.  44,  92.  Purg. 

xii.  32  ;  xxix.  I20 ;  xxxii.   1 12.  Par. 

iv.  63. 
Jove  Supreme.  Purg.  vL  118. 
Juba.  Par.  vL  7a  : 
Jubilee  of  the  year  1300.  Inf.  xviii.  29. 

Purg.  iL  98. 
Judas  Iscariot.  Inf.  ix.  27  ;   xix.  96 ; 

xxi.  143;  xxxiv.  62.  Purg.  xx.  74; 

xxi.  84. 

Judas  Maccabsus.  Par.  xviii.  40. 
udecca.  Inf.  xxxiv.  117. 
Judith.  Par.  xxxii  10. 
Julia,  daughter  of  Csesar.  Inf.  iv.  128. 
Julius   Caesar.    Inf.  i   70;    iv.    123; 
xxviii.  98.  Purg.  xviii.  loi.  ;  xxvL 
77.  Par.  vi.  57  ;  xi:  69. 

}uno.  Inf.  xxx.  i.  Par.  xii.  12 ;  xxviii.  32. 
upiter,  planet.  Par.  xviii.  68,  70^  95, 
115 ;  xxii.  145  ;  xxviL  14. 
Justinian,  Emperor.  Purg.  vL  88.  Par. 

vi.  10  ;  vii.  5.  ; 

Juvenal.  Purg.  xxii  13. 

Lacedsemon  (Sparta).  Purg.  vi.  139. 
Lachesis.  PuRG.  xxi.  25  ;  xxv.  79. 
Ladislaus,  King  of  Bohemia.   Par.  xix. 

125.  « 

Lamberti,  family.  Par.  xvi.  109. 
Lamone.  Inf.  xxvii.  49. 
Lancelot.  Inf.  v.  128. 
Lanciotto  Malatesta.  Inf.  v.  107. 
Lanfranchi,  femiiy.  Inf.  xxxiiL  32. 
Langla,  fountain  of.  PURG.  xxii.  112. 
Lano.  Inf.  xiii.  120. 
Lapo,   abbreviation  of  Jacopo,    plural 

Lapi.  Par.  xxix.  103. 
Lapo  Salterello.  Par.  xv.  128. 
Lasca,  the  celestial.  PuRG.  xxxii.  54. 
Lateran,  church.  Inf.  xxvii.  86. 
Latian,  for  Italian.  Inf.  xxii.  65  ;  xxvii. 

33  ;  xxix.  88,  91.  PuRG.  vii.  16  ;  xi. 

58 ;  xiii.  92. 
Latian   land,   Italy.     Inf..   xxvii.    26 ; 

xxviii.  71. 
Latini,  Brunetto.  Inf.  xv.  30,  32,  loi. 
Latinus,  King.  Inf.  iv.  125. 
Latona.  Purg.  xx.  131;  pAlt  X  671 

xxii,  139  ;  xxix,  I. 
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avngno.  PuRG*  xlx.  lor. 

avinia.  Inf.  iv.  126.  PuRO.  xviL  37. 

Par.  vi.  3* 
awrence,  St.,  martyr.  Par.  iv*  83. 

ah,   PuRG,  xxvii.  loi. 
eander.  PURG.  xxviiL  73» 
eardius  and  MeUcerta.    In  P.  xxx.   5^ 

10. 

■Lebanon,   PuRG,  xxx.  IL 
Leda.  Par.  xxvii.  98. 
Lemnos.   Inf,  xviii*  SS. 
Lentiiio,  Jacopo  da.   PURG,  xxlv.  56. 
Leri<!e.   Purg,  iii,  49* 
Leihc.  Inf.  xiv.  131,  136.   PuRG.  xxvL 

loS  ;   xxviii.    130 ;   xxx.   143  ;  xxxliu 

96,  123. 
Levi,   PuRG.  xvi.  13 1. 
Liberality^  example  of.  PURG,  xx.  31. 
LibicoccOi  demon*  Inf.  xxL  121;  xxii, 

7a 
Libra,     sign    of    the    Zodiac     Pukg. 

xxvii,  3. 
Lily  (Flower*dc-lucc),  arms  of  France, 

PURG,  vii,  105, 
Limbo,   Inf.  ii.  52  ;  iv,  24,  45.  PURG. 

xxii.  14.  Par.  xxxiL  S4. 
Limoges.  PURG.  xxvi.  1 2a 
Linus.  Par,  xxviL  41. 
Lion,  sign  of  the  Zodiac*  Far.  xwL  37 ; 

xxi,  14. 
Livy.  Inf.  ir,  141  ;  xxviH,  12, 
Liiio,  or  Lido^  of  Valbooa.  PURG.  xiv. 

97. 
Loderingo  degli  Andald.  iNF.  xxiiL  104- 
Logodoro.  iNF,  xxii.  S9. 
Lombard  dialect.  Inf.  xxvii,  2a 
Lombard^  the  Great,  Bartolommco  della 

Scala.  Par.  xvii.  71. 
^Lombardt  the  Simple,   Guido  da  Cas- 

tello.  PuRG.  xvL  126. 
_  Lombard©  Marco.  PuRG.  xvi.  46. 
"Lombards,  iNF.  xxiL  99. 
Lombardy  and  the  Marca  Trivigiaiia, 

Inf.  xxviiL  74,  Purg.  xvi.  J15. 
Louises,  kings  of  France.    Purg.   xx. 

Lovers.  Par.  viii. 

Lucan.  Inf.  iv.  90;  xxv.  94. 

Lucca,  Inf,  xviii.  122;  xxi.  38;  xxxiti. 

30.  Purg,  xxi  v.  20,  35, 
Lucia,  St,  Inf.  ii.  97,  loa  Purg.  ix. 

55.  Par.  xxxii.  137, 
Lncifer.    Inf.    xxxL    143 ;    xxxiv,    89. 

Purg,   xii.    25.    Par.    ix.  128;  xix. 

47 ;  xxvii  26  ;  xxix.  56. 
Liicretia,  iNF.  iv.  1 38,  Par.  vi.  41. 


Luke,  St.  Purg.  xxi,  7  ;  xxix.  136* 
Luni.  Inf.  XX.  47.  Par.  xvi.  73. 
Lybia.  Inf.  xxi  v.  85. 
Lycurgus.  Purg.  xxvi.  94. 

Maccabxus,  Judas.  Par.  xviii,  40. 
Maccabees.  Inf.  xix.  86. 
Maccarius,  St.  Par.  xxii.  49t 
M&inardo  Pagan L  Inf.  xxvii.  50.  PURB* 

xiv,  118. 
Macra,  or  Magra,  river.  Par.  ix.  89, 
Magus,  Simon.  iNF.  xix.  I. 
Mahomet.  Inf.  xxviii.  31,  62. 
Maia  (Mercury),  planet   Par.  xxii.  144. 
Majorca.    Inf.  xxviii.    82.    Par.    xtx. 

138. 
Malacoda,  demon.    Inf,    xxi.    76,    79  ; 

xxiii.  141. 
Malaspina*  Currado.  Purg.  viii.  iiS. 
Malatesta  di  Rimini.  Inf.  xxvii  46. 
Malatestino.   iNF.  xxviii.  85. 
Makbolge.  Inf.  xvuL  1  ;  xxL  5  ;  xxivt 

37  ;  xxix.  41. 
Malebranche,    demons.    Inf.    xxi,    37 ; 

xxii.  100 ;  xxiii.  23  ;  xxxiiL  142. 
Malta,  prison.  Par.  ix.  54. 
Manardi,  Arrigo.  PuRG.  xiv.  97. 
Manfredi,  King  of  Apulia.  Purg.  ilu 

112. 
Manfredi  of  Faenza.  Inf.  xxxiiL  118. 
Manfredip    Tebaldello  de*.    iNF,  xxxiL 

122. 
Mangiadore,  Peter.  Par.  xii,  134. 
Manto.  Inf.  xx.  55.  Purg.  xxii,  113. 
Mantua.  Inf.  xx.  93,  Purg.  vi.  73. 
Mantuans.   INP.  i.  69. 
Marcab6,   Inf.  xxviii.  75. 
Marca  d'Ancona.  Purg.  v.  68. 
Marca    Trivigiana,    Purg.    xvL     115, 

Par,  ix.  25, 
Marcellus,  Purg.  vi.  125. 
Marchese^  Messer.  Purg,  xxiv.  31. 
Marcia.  iNF.  iv.  12S,  PuRG.  i,  79.  85, 
Marco  Lombardo.  Purg.  xvi.  46,  130, 
Marcmma.    iNF.   xxv.     19  j    xxix,    48. 

Purg.  v.  134. 
Margaret,  Queen.  Purg,  vii.  128, 
Marquis  Obizzo  da  Esti,  Inf.  xviii.  56. 
Marquis  William  (Ouglielmo)  of  Mon- 

ferrato.   PURG.  vii.  134. 
Mars,  Inf.  xiii.  143  ;  xxiv.  145  ;  xxxL 

51,  PuRG.  xii.  31.  Par.  iv.  63;  viiL 

132  i  xvi.  47,  245  ;  x.xii.  146. 
Mars,  planet,   Pukg,  ii.   14.  Par.  xiv, 

100 ;  xvi  37  ;  xvii.  77  ;  xxvii,  14, 
Marseilles.  Purg.  xsnii.  lcyl. 
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Marsvos.  Par.  i.  aa 

Martin  IV.,  Pope.  PuRG.  xxiv.  22. 

Martino,  or  Ser  Martino.    Par.    xiiL 

139. 
Mary,    Hebrew  woman.    PuRG.    xxiiL 

30. 
Mary,   the  Vinjln.    PuRO.   iii.   39;   v. 

loi  ;  viii.   37;  x.  41,  50;.  xiiL    50; 

XV.  88 ;  xviii.  100 ;  xx.  19,  97  ;  xxu. 

142;  xxxiii.  6.  Par.  iii.  122;  iv.  30; 

xL  71  ;  xiii.  84 ;  xiv.  36 ;  xv.   133  ; 

xvi.  34;  xxiii.    88,    ill,    126,    137; 

XXV.  128  ;  xxxi.  100,  116,  127  ;  xxxil 

4,  29,  85,95,  104,  107, 113,  119,  134; 

xxxiii.  1,  34. 
Marzucco  degli  Scoringiani.  PuRO. .  vi. 

18. 
Mascheroni,  Sassclo.  Inf.  xx^.  65. 
Matilda,  Countess.  PuRO.   xxiriii.  46 ; 

xxxL  92  ;  xxxii.  28, .  82  ;  xxxiii.   119, 

121. 
Matteo  d'  Acquaspaita,.  Cardinal.  .Pai6 

xii.  124. 
Matthias,  St.,  Apostle.  Inf.  xiic.94. 
Medea.  Inf.  xviiL  96. 
Medici,  family.  Par.  xvi.  .109. 
Medicina,  Pier  da;  Ink.  xxvi4i..73.. 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Par.  ixl  82. 
Medusa.  Inf.  ix.  52. 
Megaera.  iNF.ix.  46. 
Melchisedec.  Par.  .viii.  125.    , 
Meleager.  Purg.  xxv.  22. 
Melicerta  and  Learchos.  Inf..  xxz.  5, 
Melissus.     Par.  xiiL  125. 
Menalippus.  Inf.  xxxii.  131. 
Mercury.   Par.  iv.  63. 
Mercury,  planet,  Par.  v.  961 
Metellus.  Purg.  ix.  138. 
Michael,  Archangel.  Inf.  vii.  ii.  Purg. 

xiii.  51.  Par.  iv.  47.     . 
Michael  Scott,  Inf.  xx.  116. 
Michael  Zanche.    Inf.  xxii.  88 ;  xxxiii. 

144. 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter.  Purg.  x.  68, 

72. 
Midas.  Purg.  xx.  106. 
Midian.  Purg.  xxiv.  126. 
Milan.  PuRG.  xviii.  120. 
Milanese.  PuRG.  viii.  80.       '' 
Mincio.  Inf.  xx.  77.    . 
Minerva.  Purg.  xxx.  68.  Par.  ii.  8. 
Minos.  Inf.  v.  4,  17  ;  xiii.  96;  xx.  36  ; 

xxvii.   124;  xxix.   120.  Purg.   i.  77. 

Par.  xiii.  14. 
Minotaur.  Inf.  xii.  12,  25, 
Mira,  Purg,  v,  79. 


Miserere.  Purg.  v.  24. 
Modena.  Par.  vi.  75. 
Moldau.  Purg.  vii.  99. 
MonaldiondFilippeschi,  families.  PuKOL 

vi.  107. 
Monferrato.  PURG.  vii.  136. 
Mongibello  (Mt.  iEtna).  Inf.  xiv.  56. 

Par.  viii  67. 
Montagna,  cavalier.  Inf.  xxvil  47. 
Montapcrtl  Inf.  xxxii;  81. 
Montecchi    and    Cappelletti,    families. 

Purg.  vi  106. 
Monte  Feltro.  Inf*  I  105.  Purg.  v.  88. 
Montemalo  (now  Montemario).  Par.  xv, 

109. 
Montemurlo.  Par.  xvi.  64. 
Montereggione.  iNF.  xxxL  41. 
Monforte,  Guido  da.  Inf.  xii.  IX9. 
Montone.  Inf..xvL  94. 
Moon.  Inf.  x.  80.  Par.  xvi.  82. 
MordecaL  Purg.  xvii.  "29.  . 
Mordrec.  Inf.  xxxii.  61. 
Morocco.  Inf.  xxvi.  104.  PuRG.  iv.  139. 
Moronto.  Par.  xv.  136. . 
Mosca  degli  Uhertii  or  Lanib^rti.  iNF. 

vL  80;  xxviiL  ioiSw.    •     '    .j..  . 
Moses.  Inf..  iv.  .57..  PurC'  xaixii.  96, 

Par.  iv.  29 ;  xxiv.  136  j  xxfL  41*.    . 
Mozzi,  Andrea. dciL  Inf.' xv.  112. 
Muses.  Inf.  ii.   7;  xxxii.   10... Purg.  i. 

8 ;  xxii;   165  ;  xxix.  Z7-^^  Par,  ii.  9 ; 

xii.  7  ;  xxiiL  56. 
Mutius  Scsevola.  Par.  iv.  84. 
Myrrha.  Inf.  xxx.  38. 

Naiades.  PtJRG.  xxxiii..  49.  . 
Naples.  Purg.. iii  27. 
Napoleone  degli. AlbertL  .Inf.  xxxii.  55. 
Narcissus.  iNF.  xxx.  128.  Par.  iii.  18. 
Nasidius.  Inf.  xxv.  95. 
Nathan,  Prophet.  Par.  xii.  136. 
Navarre.  Inf.  xxiL  48..  Par.  xix.  143. 
Navarrese,   the  (Ciampolo).  Inf.  xxii. 

121. 
Nazareth.  Par.  ix.  137. 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Par.  iv.  14. 
Negligent  of  repentance.  .PuRct.  ii.  to  vii. 
Nella,  wife  of  Forese.  PURG.  xxiii.  87. 
Neptune.  Inf.  xxviii...83;  .Par.  xxxiiL 

96.  ,  .      . 

Neri,  Black  Party.  Inf.  vi.  65. 
Nerli,  family.  Par.  xv.  115. 
Nessus.  Inf.  xii  67,  98,  104,  115,  129 

xiii  I,. 
Nicholas  Salimbenl  Ink.  xxix,  127, 
NvchQiAS,  St.,  of  Barl  PtfRa,  xx,  ja^ 
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Nicholas  III.,  Pope.  Inf.  xix.  31. 

Nicosia.  Par.  xix.  146. 

Nile.  Inf.  xxxiv.  45.  Pdrg.  xxiv.  64. 

Par.  vi.  66. 
Nimrod.  Inf.-  xxxi.  77.  PURG.  xii.  34. 

Par.  XX vi.  126. 
Ninus.  Inf.  v.  59. 
Nino  Visconti,  of  Pisa.  Purg.  viii.  53, 

109. 
Niobe,  Queen  of  Thebes.  PuRG.  xii.  37. 
Nisus.  Inf.  i.  108. 
Noah.  Inf.  iv*.  56.  Par.  xii.  17. 
Nocera.  Par.  Id  48. 
NolL  Purg.  iv.  25. 
Normandy.  PuRO.  xx.  66. 
Norway.  Par.  xix.  139. 
Notary,  the,  Jaoopo  da  I,«entino.  Purg. 

xxiv.  56.      ' 
Novarese.  iNF;  xxviii.  59. 
Novello,  Frederick.  PuRG.  vi.  17. 
Numidia.  PuRG.  xxxi;  72. 
Nymphs,  stars.  Par.  xxiii.  26. 
Nymphs,  Naiades.  PuRO.  xxix.  4 ;  xxxi. 

Nymphs,  Virtues.  Purg.  xxxii.  98. 

Obizzo  of  Esti.  Inf.  xii.  Iii;  xviiL  5!^. 

Ocean.  Par.  ix.  84, 

Octavian  Augustus.  Inf.  i.  71.  Purg. 

vii.  6. 
Oderisi  d*  Agpbbio.  Purg.  xi.  79. 
Olympus.  Purg.  xxiv,  15. 
Omberto  di  Santafiore.  Purg.  xi.  58, 

67. 
Orbisam,  Buonagiunta.  PURG.  xxiv.  19. 

35. 
Ordelaffi  of  Forll.  Inf.  xxvii.  45. 
Orestes.. Purg.  xifi.  33. 
Oriaco.  Purg.  v.  80. 
Orlando.  Inf.  xxxi.  18.  Par.  xviii.  43. 
Ormanni,  family.  Par.  xvL  89. 
Orpheus.  Inf.  iv.  140. 
Orsini,  family.  Inf.  xix.  70. 
Orso,  Count.  Purg.  vi.  19. 
Ostia.  Purg.  ii.  loi. 
Ostiense,  Cardinal.  Par.  xii.  83. 
Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia.   Purg.   vii. 

100. 
Ovid.  Inf.  iv.  90;  xxv.  97. 

Pachino.  Par.  viii.  68. 
Padua.  Par.  ix.  46. 
Paduans.  Inf.  xv.  7  ;  xvii.  70. 
Pag^mi,  family.  Inf.  xxviL  5<\  Purg. 

xiv.  n8. 
p0ja«o,  Conrad*  Fu|iG,  xyi,  124. 


Palermo.  Par.  viii.  75. 
Palestrina.  Inf.  xxvii.  102. 
Palladium.  Inf.  xxvi.  63. 
Pallas  (Minerva).  Purg.  xiu  31. 
Pallas,  son  of  Evander.  Par.  vi.  36. 
Paradise,  TerreistriaJ'.  PujlG.  xxviii, 
Paris,  city.  Purg.  xi.  81  ;  xx.  52. 
Paris,  Trojan^  Inf.  v.  67. 
Paiinenides.  Par.  xiii.  125. 
Parnassus.  Purg.  xxii.  65,  104;  xxviii. 

141  ;  xxxi.  140.  Par.  i.  16. 
Pasiphae.  Inf.  xii.  13.  Purg.  xxVi.  41, 

Paul,  Apostle.  Inf.  ii.  32.  Purg.  xxix. 

139.  Par.  xviii.  131^  136 ;  xxi  127  i 

xxiv.  62  ;  xxviiL  138.      " 
Paul  Orosius.  Par.  x.  i  19. 
Pazzi,  family,  INf.  xii.  137;  xxxii.- 68.- 
Peculators.  Inf.  xxi.,  xxii. 
Pegasea  (Calliope).  Par.  xyiil  82. 
Peleus.'  Inf.  xxxi.  5. 
Pelican  (Christ).  Par.  xxv.  113. 
Peloro.  Purg.  xiv.  32.  Par.  viii.  68. 
Penelope.  Inf.  xxvi.  96. 
Pennine  (Pennine  Alps).  Inf.  xx.  65. 
Penthesilea.  Inf.  iv.  124. 
Pera,  family.  Par.  xvl  126. 
Perillus.  Inf.  xxvii.  8. 
Persians;  Par.  xix.  112. 
Persius.  Purg.  xxii.  100. 
Perugia.  Par.  vi.  75  ;  xi.  46. 
Pesc&era.  Inf.  xx.  70. 
Peter,  St,  Apostle.  Inf.  i.  134 ;  ii.  24; 

xix.  91,  94.  Purg.  ix.  127;  xiii.  51; 

xix.  99 ;  xxi.  54 ;  xxii.  6^;  ;  xxxii.  76. 

Par.  ix.  141 ;  xi.  126;  xviii.  131,  136; 

xxi.  127;  xxiii.  139;  xxiv.  34,  39,  59» 

124;  xxv.    12,  14;  xxvii.    19;  xxxii. 

124,  133- 
Peter,   St.,  Church  of.    Inf.  xviii.  32; 

xxxi.  59. 
Peter  Bemardone.  Par.  xi.  89. 
Peter  Damiano.  Par.  xxi.  121 ;  xxii.  88. 
Peter  Lombard.  Par.  x.  107. 
Peter  Mangiadore.  Par.  xii.  134. 
Peter  of  Aragon.  Purg.  vii.  H2,  125, 
Peter  of  Spain.  Par.  xii.  134. 
Peter  Peccatore,  Par.  xxi.  122. 
Pettignano,  Pier.  PuRG.  xiii.  128. 
Phaedra.  Par.  xvii.  47. 
Phjf  ton.  Inf.  xvii.  107.  Purg.  iv.  72  ; 

xxix.  119.  Par.  xvii.  3.;  xxxi.  125. 
Phalaris.  Inf.. xxvii.  7.' 
Phareae,  serpients.  Inf.  xxiv.  86. 
Pharisees.  Inf.  xxiii.  ii6;  xxvii.  85. 
Fbarsalia.  P^?v.  n\.  ^^j^. 
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Philippo  Argenti.  Inf.  viii.  6i. 
Philip  III.  of  France.  PuRG.  vii.  103. 
Philip  IV.,  the  Fair,  of  France.    Inf. 

xix.  87.  PuRG.  vii,   109  ;  XX.  46,  86 ; 

xxxii.  152  ;  xxxiii.  45.  Par.  xix.  120. 
Philippi,  family.  Par.  xvi.  89. 
Philips,  Kings  of  France,  Purg.  xx.  5a 
Phlegethon.  Inf.  xiv.  116,  131,  134. 
Phlegra.  Inf.  xiv.  58. 
Phlegyas.  Inf.  viii.  19,  24. 
Phoenicia.  Par»  xxvii.  83. 
Phcenix.  Inf.  xxiv.  107. 
Pholus.  Inf.  xii.  72. 
Photinus.  Inf.  xL  9. 
Phyllis.  Par.  ix.  100. 
Pia,  lady  of  Siena.  Purg.  v.  133. 
Piava.  Par.  ix,  27. 
Piccarda.  Purg.  xxiv.  10.  Par.  iil  49; 

iv.  97,  112. 
Piceno,  Campo.  Inf.  xxiv.  148. 
Pierre  de  la  Brosse.  PURG.  vi.  22. 
Pier  da  Medicina.  Inf.  xxviii.  73. 
Pier  Pettignano.  PuRG.  xiil  128. 
Pier  Traversaro.  PURG.  xiv.  98. 
Pier  della  Vigna.  Inf.  xiii.  58. 
Pietola.  Purg.  xviii.  83. 
Pietrapana.  Inf.  xxxii.  29. 
Pigli  or  Billi,  family.  Par.  xvi.  103. 
Pila,  Ubaldin  dalla.  Purg.  xxiv.  29. 
Pilate,    the  modem    (Philip   the   Fair). 

Purg.  xx.  91. 
Pinamonte,  BuonacossL  Inf.  xx.  96. 
Pine  Cone  of  St.  Peter's.  Inf.  xxxi.  59. 
Pisa.  Inf.  xxxiii.  79.  Purg.  vi.  17. 
Pisans.  Inf.  xxxiii.  30.  Purg.  xiv.  53. 
Pisistratus.  Purg.  xv.  ioi. 
Pistoia.  Inf.  xxiv.  126,  143  ;  xxv.  la 
Pius  I.  Par.  xxvii.  44. 
Plato.  Inf.  iv.  134.  Purg.  iil  43.  Par. 

iv.  24,  49. 
Plautus.  Purg.  xxii.  98. 
Plutus.  Inf.  vi.  115  ;  vii.  2. 
Po.    Inf.  v.  98 ;   xx.   78.   Purg.  xiv. 

92;  xvi.  115.  Par.  vi.  51  ;  xv.  137. 
Ponthieu.  Purg.  xx.  66. 
Pola.  Inf.  ix.  113. 
Pole,  North.  Purg.  i.  29. 
Pole,  South.  Purg.  i.  23. 
Polenta,  family.  Inf.  xxvii.  41. 
Pollux,  Castor.and.  PURG.  iv.  61. 
JPolycletus.  Purg.  x.  32.  m 

Polydorus.  Inf.  xxx.  18.  Purg.  xx.  115. 
Polyhymnia.  Par.  xxiii.  56. 
Polymnestor.  Purg.  xx.  115. 
Polynices.   Inf.  xxvi.   54.   Purg.  xxii. 


Polyxena.  Inf.  xxx.  17. 
Pompey  the  Great  Par.  vL  53. 
Porta  Sole  of  Perugia.  Far.  xi.  47. 
Portugal  Par.  xix.  139. 
Potiphar's  wife.    Inf.  xxx.  97. 
Poverty,  examples  of.     Purg.  xx.  22. 
Powers,  order  of  angds.     Par.  xxviii 

123. 
Prague.  Par.  xix.  117. 
Prata,  Quido  da.  Purg,  xiv.  104. 
Prato.  Inf.  xxvi.  9. 
Pratomagno.  Pu|tG.  v.  .116. 
Preachers.  Par.  xxix.  96.    - 
Pressa,  family.  Par.  xvi.  100. 
Priest,  the  High,  Boniface  VIII.  Ihf. 

xxvii.  70. 
Priam,  King  of  Troy.  Inf.  xxx.  15. 
Primum  Mobile.  Par.  xxvii.  106. 
Principalities,  order  of  angels.  Par.  viii. 

34 ;  xxviii.  125. 
Priscian.  Inf.  xv.  109. 
Procne.  Purg.  xvii.  19. 
Prodigal,  the.  Inf.  vii. 
Proserpine.    Inf.  ix.  44 ;  x.  80.  Purg, 

xxviii.  50. 
Proud,  the.  PURG.  x.,  xi.,  xii, 
Provengals.  Par.  vi.  130. 
Provence.  Purg.  vii.  126;  xx.  61.  Par. 

viii.  58. 
Provenzan  Salvani.  PuRG.  xi.  121. 
Psalmist  David.  Purg.  x.  65. 
Ptolemy,  Claudius.  Inf;  iv.  142. 
Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt.  Par.  vi.  69. 
Ptolomsea.  Inf.  xxxiii.  124. 
Puccio  Sciancato.  Inf.  xxv.  148. 
Pygmalion.  PURG.  xx.  103.    • 
Pyramus.  PURG.  xxvii.  38 ;  xxxiii.  69. 
Pyrenees.  Par.  xix.  144. 
Pyrrhus.  Inf.  xii  135.  Par.  vi.  44. 

Quamaro,  Gulf  of.  Inf.  ix.   113. 
Quinctius  Cincinnatus.  Par.  vi.  46. 
Quirinus  (Romulus).  Par.  viii.  131. 

Rabanus.  Par.  xii  139. 

Rachel    Inf.   il   102 ;  iv.  60.  Purg. 

xxvii  104.  Par.  xxxii  8. 
Rahab.  Par.  ix.  116. 
Ram,  sign  of  the  iZodiac.    Purg.  viii 

134.  Par.  xxix.  2. 
Raphael,  Archangel.  Par.  iv.  48. 
Rascia,  part  of  Hungary.  Par.  xix.  14a 
Ravenna.  Inf.  v.  97;  xxvii   40.  Par. 

vi.  61  ;  xxl  123. 
Ravignani,  family.  Par.  xvi  97. 
Raymond  Berenger.  Par,  vi.  134, 
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Rebecca.  Par.  xxxii.  lo. 

Red  Sea.    Inf.  xxiv.  90.    PuRG.  xviil 

134.  Par.  vi.  79. 
Kehoboam.  PuRG.  xiL  46. 
Reno.  Inf.  xviii.  61.  Purg.  xiv.  92. 
Renouard.  Par.  xviii.  46. 
Rhea.  Inf.  xiv.  100. 
Rhine.  Par.  vi.  58. 

Rhodophean,  the  (Phyllis).  Par.  ix.  100. 
Rhone.  Inf.  ix.  1 12.  Par.  vL  60 ;  viii. 

Rialto  (Venice).  Par.  ix.  26. 
Riccardo  da  Camino,  or  Cammino.  Par. 

ix.  5a 
Richard  of  St.  Victor.  Par.  x.  131. 
RigogUosi,  family.    Purg.  xxiv.  31. 
Rimini.  Inf.  xxviii.  86. 
Rinier.da  Calboll  Purg.  xiv.  88. 
Rinier  da  Cometo.  Inf.  xil  137. 
Rinier  Pazzo.  Inf.  xii.  137. 
Riphsean  Mountains.  Purg.  xxvi.  43. 
Ripheus.  Par.  xx.  68. 
Robert  Guiscard.  Inf.  xxviii.  14.    Par. 

xviii.  48. 
Robert,  King  of  Apulia.  Par.  viii.  75. 
Romagna.  Inf.  xxvii.   37 ;  xxxiii.   154. 

Purg.  v.  69  ;  xiv.  92 ;  xv.  44. 
Romagnuoli.  Inf.  xxvii.  28.  Purg.  xiv. 

99. 
Roman  buildings.  Par.  xv.  109. 
Roman  Church.  Inf.  xix.  57.  Par.  xvii. 

51. 
Roman  Emperors.  PuRG.  xxxu.  112. 
Roman  Kings.  Par.  vL  41. 
Roman  Prince.  PuRG.  x.  74. 
Romans.  Inf.  xv.  77 ;  xviiu  28 ;  xxvi. 

60 ;  xxviii.  lo.  Par.  vL  44;  xix.  102. 
Roman  shepherd.  Purg.  xix.  107. 
Roman  women,    ancient    PuRG.   xxii. 

145. 
Rome,  city.  Inf.  1.  71 ;  ii.  20 ;  xiv.  105 ; 

xxxi.  59.   Purg.  vu   ii2;xvi.   106, 

127;  xviii.   80;  xxi   88;  xxix.   115; 

xxxiL  102.  Par.  vL  57;  ix.  140 ;  xv. 

126  ;  xvi.  10  ;  xxiv.  63 :  xxvii.  25,  62  ; 

xxxi.  34. 
Romena.  Inf.  xxx.  73. 
Romeo  of  Provence.  Par.  vl  128,  135. 
Romualdus,  St  PAR.*xxii.  49. 
Romulus  (Quirinus).  Par.  viii.  131. 
Roncesvalles.  Inf.  xxxi.  17. 
Rose,  the  Heavenly.  Par.  xxx.,  xxxi. 
Rubaconte.     PuRG.  xii.  102. 
Rubicante,  demon.  Inf.  xxi.  J23  ;  xxil 

40. 
R^bicon.  Par.  ti.  6a. 


Rudolph  of  Hapsburg.  Purg.  vi.  103 ; 

vii.  94.  Par.  viii.  72. 
Ruggieri  Ubaldini.  Inf.  xxxiii.  14. 
Rulers,  just.  Par.  xviii. 
Rusticucci,  Jacopo.  Inf.  vi.  80  ;  xvi.  44. 
Ruth.  Par.  xxxii.  11. 

Sabellius.  Par.  xiii.  127. 

Sabellus.  Inf.  xxv.  95. 

Sabine  women.  Par.  vi.  40. 

Sacchetti,  family.  Par.  xvi.  104. 

Sant*  Andrea,  Jacojx)  da.  Inf.  xiii.  133. 

Saint  Victor,  Hugh  of.  PAR.  xil  133. 

Saints  of  the  Old  and' New  Testament 

Par.  xxxii. 
Saladin.  Inf.  iv.  129. 
Salimbeni,  Nicholas.  Inf.  xxix.  127. 
Salterello,  Lapo.  Par.  xv.  128. 
Salvani,  Provenzano.  Purg.  xi.  121. 
Samaria,  Woman  of.  Purg.  xxi  3. 
Samuel,  Prophet.  Par.  iv.  29. 
Sanleo.  Purg.  iv.  25. 
San  Miniato.  Purg.  xii.  loi. 
Sannella,  family.  Par.  xvi.  92. 
Santafiore,  Counts  oH  Purg.  vi.   ill; 

xi.  58,  67. 
Santemo.  Inf.  xxvii.  49. 
Santo  Volto.  Inf.  xxi.  48. 
Sa6ne.  Par.  vi.  59. 
Sapia,  lady  of  Siena.  PuRG.  xiii  109. 
Sapphira  and  Ananias.  Purg.  xx.  112. 
Saracens.  Inf.  xxvii.  87.  Purg.  xxiii.  103. 
Sarah,  wife  of  Abraham.  Par.  xxxii  10. 
Sardanapalus.  Par.  xv.  107. 
Sardinia.  Inf.  xxil  89 ;  xxix.  48.  Purg. 

xxiii.  94. 
Sardinians.  PuRG.  xviii.  81. 
Satan.  Inf.  vii.  I. 
Saturn.  Inf.  xiv.  96.  Par.  xxi.  26. 
Saturn,  planet.  Purg.  xix.  3.  Par.  xxi 

13  ;  xxil  146. 
Saul.  Purg.  xii.  40. 
Savena.  Inf.  xviii.  61. 
Savio.  Inf.  xxvii.  52. 
Scaevola,  Mutius.  Par.  iv.  84. 
Scala,  Alberto  della.  Purg.  xviil  121. 
Scala,  Bartolommeo  della.    Par.   xvil 

71,  72. 
Scala,  Can  Grande  della.  Inf.  I  lOi. 

Par.  xvii.  76. 
Scales,  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  Purg.  ii.  5. 

Par.  xxix.  2. 
Scarmiglione,  demon.  Inf.  xxi.  105. 
Schiccm,  Gianni.  Inf.  xxx.  32. 
Schismatics.  Inf.  xxviii,  xxix. 
Sdancato,  Puccio.  Inf.  xxv.  148. 
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Scipio  Africanns.  Inf.  xxxi.  Ii6.  Pu&G. 

xxix.  1 16.  Par.  vi.  53 ;  xi^ii.  61. 
Sclavonian  winds.  Purg.  xxx.  87. 
Scorpio,  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  PuRG.  ix. 

5 ;  xviii.  79  ;  xxv,  3. 
Scott,  Michael.  Inf.  xx.  116. 
Scrovigni,  family.  Inf.  xvii.  64. 
Scyros.  PURG.  ix.  38. 
Seal  of  Christ.  Par.  xi.  107, 
Seducers.  Inf.  xviii. 
Seine.  Par.  vi.  59;  xix.  118. 
Semele.  Inf.  xxx.  2;  Par.  xxL  6. 
Semiramia.  ]^nf^  v.  58. 
Seneca.  Inf^  vtii^i, 
Sennaar.  Purg.  xii.  36. 
Sennacherib.  Purg.  xiL  53. 
Seraphim.  Par.  iv.  28 ;  viii.  27  ;  ix.  77; 

xxviii.  7J8»  99. 
Serchio.  Inf.  xxi.  49. 
Serpents  of  Libya.  Inf.  xxiv.  85. 
Sestos.  Purg.  ?xviii.  74. 
Seven  Kings  against  Thebes.  Inf.  xiv. 

68. 
Seville.  Inf.  xx.  125  ;  xxvL  110. 
Sextus  L,  Pope.  Par.  xxvii.  44. 
Sextus  Tarqmnius.  Inf.  xii.  135. 
Sibyl,  Cumaean.  Par.  xxxiii.  66. 
Sichaeus.  Inf.  v.  62.  Par.  ix.  98. 
Sicilian  Vespers.  Par.  viii.  75. 
Sicily.  Inf.   xii.    108.  Purg.  iii.   ii6. 

Par.  viii.  67  ;  xix.  131. 
Siena.  Inf.  xxix.   no,   129..  Purg.  v. 

134;  xi.  Ill,  123,  134. 
Sienese.  Inf.  xxix.  122,  134.  Purg.  xi. 

65  ;  xiii,  106,  118,  151. 
Siestri.  Purg.  xix.  100. 
Sifanti,  or  Fifanti,  family.  Par.  xvi.  104. 
Sigier.  Par.  x.  136. 
Sile.  Par.  ix.  49; 
Silvius.  Inf.  ii.  13. 
Simifonte.  Par.  xvi.  62. 
Simois.  Par.  vi.  67. 
Simoniacs.  Inf.  xix. 
Simonides.  Purg.  xxii.  107. 
Simon  Magus.  Inf.  xix.   i.  Par.  xxx. 

147. 
Sinigaglia.  Par.  xvi.  75. 
Sinon  the  Greek.  Inf.  xxx.  98. 
Siren.  Purg.  xix.  19. 
Sirens.  Purg.  xxxi.  45.  Par.  xii.  8. 
Sirocco.  Purg.  xxviii  21. 
Sismondi,  family.  Inf.  xxxiii.  32. 
Sizii,  family.   Par.  xvi.  .108. 
Slothful.   Inf.   viL,   viii.    Purg.   xvii., 

xviii. 
So'srates,  I>Tr  iv,  134. 


Sodom.  Inf.  xi.  50.  PuRG.  xxvi.  40,  79:* 
Sodomites.  Inf.  xv. 
Soldanieri,  family.  Par.  xvi.  93. 
Soldanieri,  Gianni  del.  Inf.  xxxii.  121. 
Solitary  and  Contemplative.  Par.  xxi.  31. 
Solomon.   Par.   x.    112;  xiii.   48,  92; 

xiv.  35. 
Solon.  Par.  viii.  124. 
Soothsayers.  -  Inf.  xx. 
Soracte.  Inf.  xxvii.  95. 
5>ordello.  Purg.  vi.  74 ;  vii.  3,  52,  86 ; 

viii  38.43162,94;  ix.  58. 
Sorgue.  Par.  viiL  59. 
Souls  of  infants.  Inf.  iv.  30.  Par.  xxxii. 

44.. 
Sow,  arms  of  the  ScrovignL    Inf.  xvii 

64. 
Spain.  Inf.  xxvi  103.  Purg.  xviii  102. 

Par.  vi.  64.;  xii.  46 ;.  xix.  125. 
Spaniards.  Par.  xxix..  loi. 
Sphinx.  Purg.  xxxiii  47. 
Spirit,  Holy.    Purg.  xx.  98.    Par.  iii 

53. 
Stars,  Fixed.  Par  xxii. 
Stars,  last  word  of  Inf.,  Purg.,  Par. 
Stars  of  the  South  Polar  region.  Purg. 

i.  23. 
Statius.  Purg.  xxi  10,  89,  91  ;  xxii.  25, 

64;   xxiv.   119;  xxv.  29,   32;   xxvii» 

47  ;  xxxii.  29 ;  xxxiii  134. 
Statue  of   Time,    source    of   Acheron, 

Styx,  Phlegethon.  Inf.  xiv.  103. 
Stephen,  St.  Purg.  xv.  107. 
Stigmata  of  St.  Francis.  Par.  xi.  107. 
Street  of  Straw  (Rue  du  Fouarre).   Par, 

X.  137. 
Stricca.  Inf.  xxix.  125. 
Strophades.  Inf.  xiii  11. 
Styx.  Inf.  vii.  106  ;  ix.  81  ;  xiv.  116. 
Suabia.  Par.  iii.  119. 
Suicides.  Inf.  xiii 
Sultan.  Inf.  v.  60 ;  xxvii.  90.   Par.  xi. 

loi. 
Sylvester,  Fra.  Par.  xi  83. 
Sylvester,   St.,    Pope.    Inf.   xix.    117, 

xxvii.  94.  Par.  xx.  57. 
Syrinx.  Purg.  xxxii.  65. 

Tacco,  Ghin  di.  Purg.  vi  14. 
Taddeo.  Par.  xii  83. 
Tagliacozzo.  Inf.  xxviii..  17. 
Tagliamento.  Par.  ix.  44. 
Talamone.  Purg.  xiii.  152. 
Tambemich.  Inf.  xxxii.  28. 
Tarlati,  Cione  de'.  PURG.  vi.  15. 
Tarpeian  Rock.  Purg.  ix.  157. 
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-  Virquln.  Inf.  iv.  127. 
Tartars.  Inf.  xvii.  17. 
Taui"us,  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  PuRG.  xxv. 
.   3.  Par.  xxiL  11 1. 
Tebaldello.  Inf.  xxxii.  122.. 
Tegghiaio  Aldobrandi.     .Inf.   id.   79 ; 

xvi.  41. 
Telemachus.  Inf.  :5xvi.  94. 
Templars.  Purg.  xx.  93. 
Terence.  Purg.  xxii.  97. 
Terra.  Purg.  xxix.  119. 
Tesoro  of  Brunette  Latim.  Inf.  xv.  1 19. 
Thais.  Inf.  xviii.  133. 
Thales.  Inf.  iv.  137. 
Thames.  Inf.  xii.  120. 
Thaumas.  Purg.  xxi.  50. 
Thebaid,  poem  of  Statius.   PuRG.  xxi. 

92. 
Thcban  blood.  Inf.  xxx.  2. 
Thebans.  Inf.  xx.  32,  Purg.  xviiL  93. 
Thebes.  Inf.  xiv,  69  ;  xx.  59  ;  xxv.  15; 

xxx.  22;  xxxii.  II  ;  xxxiii.  88.  PuRG. 

xxi.  92  ;  xxii.  89. 
Thebes,  Modem  (Pisa).  Inf.  xxxiii  ^. 
Themis.  Purg.  xxxiii.  47. 
Theologians.  Par.  x* 
Theseus.    Inf.  ix.  54 ;  xii.   17.    PuRG. 

xxiv.  123. 
Thetis.  Purg.  ix.  37;  xxii.  113. 
Thibault,  King.  Inf.  xxii.  52. 
Thieves.  Inf.  xxiv. 
Thisbe.  Purg.  xxvii.  37  ;  xxxiii  69. 
Thoas  and  Eumenius.  Purg.  xxvi.  95, 
Thomas,  St.,  Apostle.  Par.  xvi.  129. 
Thomas  Aquinas.   PuRO.  xx.  69.  Pail 

X.  99 ;  xii  III,  144 ;  xiil  33  \  xiv.  6» 
Throne  and  Crown  for  Henry  VIL  of 

Luxemburg.  Par.  xxx.  133.     . 
Thrones,  order  of  angels.  Par.  ix.  61 ; 

xxviil  104. 
Thymbrseus  (Apollo).  Purg.  xii  31. 
Tiber.    Inf.  xxvii.  30,    Purg.  il  loi. 

Par.  xi.  106. 
Tiberius  Caesar.  Par.  vl  86. 
Tignoso,  Frederick.  Purg.  xiv.  io6i 
Tigris.  Purg.  xxxiii.  112. 
Timaeus.  Par.  iv.  49. 
Tiresias.  Inf.  xx.  40.  Purg.  xxii.  113. 
Tisiphone.  Inf.  ix.  48. 
Tithonus.  PuRG.  ix.  i. 
Titus,  Emperor.   Purg.  xxi.  82.  Par. 

vi.  92. 
Tityus.  Inf.  xxxi.  124. 
Tobias.  Par.  iv.  48. 
Tomyris,  Purg.  xii.  56. 
Toppo,  Inf.  xiil  131 


Torquatus,  Titus  Manlius.  PAR.  vi.  46. 
Tosinghi,  family.  Par.  ,xvl  1 14. . 
Tours.  Purg.  xxiv.  23. 
Traitors.  Inf.  xxxii.  xxxiii,  xxxiv, 
Trajan,    Emperor.     Purg.   x.    73,    76. 

Par.  XX.  44,  112. 
Transfiguration,  the.  Purg.  xxxii.  73. 
Traversahi,  family.  Purg.  xiv.  107. 
Traversaro,  Piero.  Purg.  xiv.  98. 
Trent.  Inf.  xii.  $. 
Trentine  Pastor.  Inf.  ipc  67. 
Trcspiano.  Par.  xvi.  54. 
Trinacria  (Sicily).  Par.  viii.  67. 
Trinity.  Par.  xiil  79  j  xxxiii  116.. 
Trigtan.  Inf.  v.  67. 
Trivia  (Diana).  Par.  xxiil  26. 
Tronto.  PAR.  viii.  63. 
Trojan  Furies.  Inf.  xxx.-  22, 
Trojans.  Inf.  xiil  11 ;  xxx.  14,  Purg. 

xviii.  136.  Par.  xv.  126. 
Troy.  Inf.  I  74;  xxx.  98,  114."  Purg. 

xii.  61.  Par.  vi.  ^. 
Tully.  lNF.«iv.'i4i. 
Tupmo.  Par.  xi.  43.     , 
Turbia.  Purg.  iil  49, 
Turks.  Inf.  xvii.  17.  Par.  xv.  142. 
Tumus.  Inf.  i.  108. 
Tuscan  language,  PuRG.  xvi.  137. 
Tuscans.  Inf.  x*ii.  99. 
Tuscany.    Inf.   xxiv.    122.    Purg.  xi* 

no;  xiil  149;  xiv.  16.     .   . 
Tydcus.  Inf.  xxxii.  130. 
Tyrants.  Inf.  xii  104, 
Typhseus.  Tnf.  xxxi.  124.  Par.  viii  7a 
Tyrol.  Inf.  xx.  63. 

Ubaldinj,  Octaviano  degll  Inf.  x.  12a 
Ubaldini,  Rwggieri  degll  Inf.  xxxiii.  14. 
Ubaldin  dalla  Pila.  Purg.  xxiv.  29.     , 
Ubaldo,  St.,  d' Agobbio.  Par.  xi.  44. 
Ubbriachi,  family.  Inf.  xvii.  63. 
Uberti,  family.  Inf.  vi.  80  ;  xxviii.  106. 

Par.  xvi.  109. 
Ubertin  Donati.  Par.  xvi.  1 19. 
U.bertino,  Frate.  Par.  xii.  124. 
Uccellatojo,  Mount.  Par.  xv.  iio. 
Ughi,  family.  Par.  xvi.  88. 
Ugolin  d'  Azzo.  Purg.  xiv.  105. 
Ugolin  de'  Fantoll  Purg.  xiv.  121. 
Ugolino  della  Gherardesca.  Inf.  xxxiii.. 

13. 
Uguccione.  Inf.  xxxiii.  89. 
Ulysses.  Inf.  xxvi.  56.  PyRG.  xix.  21, 

Par.  xxvii.  83. 
Unbelievers.  Inf.  x. 
Urania.  Purg.  xxU.  ^i. 
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Urban  I.  Par.  xxviL  44. 
Urblno.  Inf.  xxvii.  30. 
Urbisaglia.  Par.  xvl  73. 
Utica.  PuRG.  i.  74. 
Uzzoh.  PURO.  X.  57. 

Valbona,  Lizio  di.  PURG.  xiv.  97. 

Val  Camonica.  Inf.  xx.  65. 

Valdamo,  in  Tuscany.  PuRO.  xiv.  30, 

41. 
Valdichiana,  in  Tuscany.  Inf.  xxix.  47. 
Valdigrieve,  in  Tuscany.  Par.  xri.  66. 
Valdimagra,  or  Lunigiana.    Inf.  xxiv. 

145.  PuRO.  viiL  116. 
Val  dl  Pado  (Ferrara).  Par.  Xv.  137. 
Vanni  FuccL  iNF.  xxiv.  125. 
Vanni  della  Nona.  Inf.  xxiv.  139. 
Var.  Par.  vi.  58. 
Varro.  PURG.  xxii.  98. 
Vatican.  Par.  ix.  139. 
Vecchio,  family.  Par.  xv.  115. 
Venetians.  Inf.  xxi.  7. 
Venice.  Par.  ix.  26 ;  xix.  141. 
Venus.  PURG.  XXV.  132  ;  xxviii.  65. 
Venus,  planet    PuRG.  i.  19.   Par.  viii. 

2 ;  ix.  108. 
Vercelli.  Inf.  xxviii.  75. 
Verde.  PuRG.  iii.  131.  Par.  viii.  63. 
Verona.  Inf.  xv.  122.  Purg.  xviii.  118. 
Veronese.  Inf.  xx.  68. 
Veronica.  Par.  xxxi.  104. 
Verrucchio.  Inf.  xxvii.  46. 
Veso,  Mount  Inf.  xvi.  95. 
Vespers,  Sicilian.  Par,  viii.  75. 
Vicenza.  Par.  ix.  47. 
Vigna,  Pier  della.  Inf.  xiii.  q8. 
Violators  of  monastic  vows.  PAR.  iiu 
Violent,  the,  against  others.   Inf.  xli,  ; 


against   themselves,     xiii.  ;     againsi 

(5x1,  xiv.  ;  against  Nature,  xv.,  xvi. 

against  Art  xviL 
Viper,  arms  of  the  Milanese  Viscontl 

Purg.  viii.  80. 
Viigilius.  Inf.  i.  79.  Purg.  iii.  27 ;  viL 

10 ;  xviii.  82.  Par.  xv.  26 ;  xviL  19 

xxvi  118. 
Virtues,   order  of  angels.    Par.   xxviii 

122. 
Vision,  the  Beatific.  Par.  xxxiii. 
Visconti  of  Milan.  Purg.  viii.  80. 
Viscontl  of  Pisa.  Purg.  viii.  53,  109. 
Visdomini,  family.  Par.  xvi.  112. 
Vitaliano  del  Dente.  Inf.  xvii.  68. 
Vows,  not  performed.  Par.  iv.  138. 
Vulcan.  Inf.  xiv.  57. 

Warn,  Charles's.  Inf.  xi.  1 14.  Purg.  L 

3a  Par.  xiii  7. 
Wanton.  Inf.  v.   Purg.  xxv. 
Will,  free.  Purg.  xvi.  71 ;  xviii  74. 
William,  Marquis  of  Monferrato.  Purg. 

vii.  134. 
Winceslaus  II.  of  Bohemia.  Purg.  vii. 

loi.  Par.  xix.  125. 

Xerxes.  Purg.  xxviii.  71.  Par.  viii.  124. 

2^nche,  Michael   Inf.  xxil  88;  xxxiii 

144. 
Zara,  game  of  hazard.  Purg.  vl  i. 
Zena  Inf.  iv.  138. 
2^no,  Santo.  Purg.  xviii.  118. 
2^phyr.  Par.  xil  47. 
Zion,  Mount.  Purg.  iv.  68. 
Zita,  Saint  Inf.  xxi.  38. 
Zodiac.  Purg.  iv.  64.  Par.  x.  13. 
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